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Among  already  broken 
New  Year's  resolutions 
we  blithely  list:  to  stop 
joining  committees  .  .  . 
never  to  be  "in  confer- 
snce"  ...  to  answer  our  mail  promptly 
.  .  .  to  stop  gossiping  about  so  and  so  .  .  . 
to  stop  brooding  over  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  long  enough  to  read  Survey 
Graphic  each  month. 

•  Notes  of  cheer  for  the  New  Year  .  .  . 
National  committees  are  now  meeting  oc- 
:asionally  in  New  York  instead  of  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  Pigeons  in  Ohio  have  been 
exonerated  of  suspicion  as  virus  carriers 
.  .  .  National  Social  Work  Council  be- 
:omes  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly .  .  .  Relief  for  stomach  ulcers  is 
just  around  the  corner  .  .  .  Bill  to  set  up 
the  proposed  Federal  Department  of 
Community  Services  probably  will  be  in- 
troduced in  January  .  .  .  "From  Veteran 
to  Civilian"  looks  like  a  sell-out  .  .  .  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  "Charlie"  Bin  is  back 
from  the  wars.  So  are  a  lot  of  other  very- 
much  missed  people  .  .  .  We  seem  assured 
of  a  place  to  sleep  at  Buffalo  .  .  .  Fred 
Hoehler,  as  successor  to  the  late  Pierce 
Atwater,  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
country's  biggest  community  chest,  the 
Community  Fund  of  Chicago. 

CIRCULATION  PLEASE! 

Survey  Associates  extends  a  warm 
and  hearty  welcome  to  Rosamond  Lee, 
Mollie  Condon's  successor  as  circulation 
manager  for  Survey  Midmonthly  and , 
its  joint  subscription  with  Survey  Graphic. 
Miss  Lee  comes  to  us  fresh  from  a  proud 
record  of  doubling  in  three  years  the  cir- 
culation of  The  Far  Eastern  Survey. 
Social  work  holds  no  terrors  for  her,  and 
her  mind  is  already  busy  at  work  on  the 
"perennial  problem  of  persuading  pros- 
pects" that  they  can't  get  along  without 
the  "Mid."  Indeed,  she's  surprised  that 
nuiny  do.  We're  sure  this  state  of  affairs 


will  be  remedied  as,  with  her  wide  experi- 
ence as  promotion  director,  she  gets  into 
the  swing  of  her  new  job  with  us. 

CRIME  WAVE? 

Editorially  speaking,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  us  to  charge  that 
the  press  "is  guilty  of  understatement"  in 
playing  up  crime  stories.  But  that's  what 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  did  in  an  address  last 
month  before  700  high  police  officials 
who  were  in  Miami  attending  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Police  Chiefs. 
"The  fingerprint  files  of  the  FBI  reveal 
a  criminal  army  of  6,000,000  individuals 
who  have  been  arrested  and  fingerprinted, 
one  out  of  every  twenty-three  inhabitants 
of  the  U.  S."  Predicting  a  recurrence  of 
"the  Roaring  Twenties,"  Mr.  Hoover 
pointed  to  the  "most  despicable  offenses," 
committed  by  juvenile  delinquents.  Per- 
haps communities  should  now  dust  off 
their  March  1943  copies  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly's  special  issue  "Juvenile  De- 
linquency -  -  A  Challenge  to  Concerted 
Action." 

REVERSE  ENGLISH 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  Paul  Jans, 
as  a  church  social  worker,  to  discover  that 
white  boys,  from  stable  homes,  whose 
families  went  to  church,  were  more  prej- 
udiced in  their  attitudes  toward  Negro 
boys  than  were  "bad"  delinquent  boys 
from  disadvantaged  homes.  The  reasons, 
and  other  significant  discoveries  by  Fel- 
lowship Center's  (St.  Louis)  experiment 
in  race  relations,  are  found  in  his  article 
"Race  Relations  at  the  Grass  Roots." 

PRICE  OF  VICTORY 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  total 
"battle  death  loss"  (i.e.  deaths  in  action) 
will  total  about  325,000  for  all  branches 
of  the  U.  S.  services.  This  is  six  times 
greater  than  losses  in  World  War  I: 
Aggregate  losses  for  all  previous  American 
wars,  including  losses  of  both  sides  in  the 


Civil  War,  were  about  250,000.  Relative 
to  their  strength,  losses  in  army  and  nayy 
were  nearly  equal.  However,  losses  other 
than  combat  were  relatively  much  lest 
than  in  previous  wars.  Only  4  per  cent 
of  the  hospitalized  wounded  died  as  corn- 
pared  with  8  per  cent  in  World  War  I. 
Only  about  6  out  of  every  10,000  died 
from  disease,  compared  with  165  in 
World  War  I  and  712  for  the  Northern 
Army  in  the  Civil  War.  Typhus,  chol- 
era, yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  were  almost  entirely  elim- 
inated by  preventive  measures.  Penicillin, 
sulfa,  whole  blood,  DDT,  new  methods 
of  surgical  care  played  a  notable  role. 

WELL  MET 

We're  sure  that  Lawrence  K. 
Frank,  director  of  the  Caroline  Zathry 
Institute  of  Human  Development  (see 
page  3),  and  A.  Alfred  Cohen,  recently 
director  of  activfties  of  the  St.  Louis  YM 
and  YWHA,  (see  page  5),  are  quite  un- 
known to  each  other.  But  their  manu- 
scripts shook  hands  so  like  old  friends 
when  they  found  themselves  marooned 
together  on  our  editorial  island,  that  it 
seemed  no  more  than  right  to  send  this 
January  number  to  their  joint  rescue. 
Keynote  of  each  is  the  quandary  posed 
when  "specialization"  outruns  "coordina- 
tion." Tragic  result  is  that  it's  the  client 
who  suffers. 

ACTION 

Health  leaders  responsible  for  the 
Gunn-Platt  survey  of  voluntary  health 
agencies  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Oc- 
tober 1945),  are  not  letting  grass  grow 
under  their  feet.  Plans  for  strengthening 
the  National  Health  Council  with  new 
executive  direction  and  a  "unified  health 
education  and  fund  raising  program"  were 
launched  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  on 
January  16,  of  twenty-five  disting-uished 
national  lay  leaders.  The  organizing  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  meeting  in- 


eluded  Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  president. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company; 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  president,  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Chester  I.  Barnard, 
president.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company ;  Guy  Emerson,  vice  president. 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York ; 
Louis  I.  Dirblin,  second  vice-president. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
temporary  chairman. 

WOMAN'S  WORK 

This  might  be  a  man's  world,  but 
wartime  travelers  know  well  that  much 
of  the  space  of  the  world  on  wheels  was 
taken  over  by  the  wives  and  brides  and 
sweethearts  of  our  ever  ''transferring" 
military.  Often  gay,  sometimes  pathetic, 
always  on  the  move,  wives  of  servicemen 
are  described  vividly  by  Pearl  Case 
Blough,  USO  national  director  of  ser- 
vices to  women  and  girls,  who  gives  us 
this  month  a  picture  of  the  readjustment 
problems  which  feminine  youth  too  must 
face  as  their  "veterans  return."  (See 
page  7.) 

HILL  CIRCLE 

"From  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves 
in  two  generations"  might  be  an  appropri- 
ate caption  for  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America's  recent  proposal  for  a  $50,- 
000,000  federal  grant  for  construction 
of  children's  institutions  during  the  next 
two  years.  Leader  in  the  earlier  battles 
for  more  and  better  foster  homes,  when 
institutional  care  dominated  the  field,  the 
league  now  cites  an  unmet  need  for  30,000 
foster  homes,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 


the  proposed  expansion  and  improvement 
of    institutional    facilities. 

MORE  HONORS 

To  Charles-Edward  Amory  Wins 
low,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  the 
Elizabeth  Severance  Prentiss  National 
Award  in  Health  Education.  .  .  .  To 
Murray  A.  Auerbach,  since  1920  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Indiana  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  Hoyt  E.  Dearholt  Me- 
morial medal.  .  .  .  To  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  Memorial  Award  of  the 
African  Academy  of  Arts  and  Research  ot 
New  York  City. 

HOPES  SCUTTLED 

Tentative  hopes  that  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  might 
lead  other  specialized  health  agencies 
toward  a  more  inclusive  preventive  health 
program  went  glimmering  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  forthcoming  campaign. 
(See  Survey  Midmonthly,  "From  Yes- 
terday to  Tomorrow  in  the  Voluntary 
Health  Movement,"  October,  1945.) 
"Our  objectives  will  remain  those  laid 
down  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  .  .  ." 
said  President  Basil  O'Connor.  "There 
is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  ...  we  cannot 
divert  our  energies  or  funds  to  other  pub- 
lic health  fields  at  this  time."  Last  year's 
campaign  produced  $16,000,000,  by  far 
the  largest  sum — except  for  the  tubercu- 
losis seal  sale  campaign — raised  by  any  of 
the  national  health  agencies.  Through 
November  seventeenth,  12,926  cases  of 
infantile  paralysis  during  1945  had  been 


reported  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice tor  the  entire  country. 

LET  DOWN? 

"Apathy"  was  the  disappointing  under- 
current reported  by  one  trained  observer 
at  a  recent  state  conference  of  social  work. 
"Everybody  seemed  tired.  Talk  was  main- 
ly about  same  old  motions  and  methods. 
No  challenge  of  purpose  to  take  the  place 
of  the  intense  concentration  on  winning 
the  war."  Might  be.  Perhaps  social 
work  leaders  have  their  problems  of  "per- 
sonal readjustment"  no  less  than  the  re- 
turning veteran. 

IF  YOUR  COPY  ARRIVES  LATE 

Copies  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
are  now  reaching  subscribers  about  three 
weeks  late.  The  shortage  of  experienced 
employes  still  cripples  publishers,  printers, 
railroads,  trucking  companies,  post  offices. 
But  little  improvement  is  expected  for 
several  months  to  come.  If  yo-jr  c«»py  of 
Survey  Midmonthly  does  not  anive  by 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month  after  the 
one  printed  on  the  cover  (four  weeks 
late)  let  us  know. 

FEBRVARY  EVENT 

Watch  for  next  month's  twelve 
page  special  section  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  "Recreation  Looks  Ahead." 
Third  in  our  "from  war  to  peace"  series, 
this  forecasts  great  things  to  come  in  the 
better  use  of  America's  leisure.  Newest 
field  to  discover  the  "community,"  recrea- 
tion leaders  testify  to  the  permanent 
values  of  wartime  lessons. 
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WHAT  PRICE  SPECIALIZATION? 

Waste  of  Expertness 


Conservation  of  special  skills  discussed  by  LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK, 
director  of  the  Caroline  Zachry  Institute  of  Human  Development. 


IN  1947,  the  "war  babies,"  born 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  will  start  to  enter 
school.  The  doors  of  the  community  will 
begin  to  open  for  that  generation  whose 
infancy  was  conditioned  by  absent  fathers, 
working  mothers,  overcrowded  housing, 
inadequate  nursing  and  medical  care.  Al- 
ready in  the  schools  and  in  the  community 
are  the  adolescent  older  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  infants,  who  also  suffered 
much  from  these  same  wartime  conditions. 
A  common  sense  regard  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  resources  demands  that  we 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the  in- 
dividual and  social  consequences  from  the 
neglect  and  ill  treatment  which  these 
children  have  experienced.* 

At  hand  to  aid  us  is  much  new  knowl- 
edge of  child  growth,  development,  and 
maturation.  Possessing  that  knowledge 
are  specialists  in  child  psychology,  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  child  care,  child  health, 
psychiatry,  recreation,  with  a  battery  of 
professional  skills  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  a  given  child 
in  his  family  and  social  setting.  It  is  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  of  our  time 
to  utilize  this  knowledge  and  these  special 
skills  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  care  for, 
rear,  nurture,  protect,  develop,  and 
cherish  the  children  and  adolescents  of 
this  generation  whose  future  course  will 
be  determined  in  these  next  few  years. 

The  very  multiplicity  of  these  special 
skills,  however,  erects  a  block  to  the 
easy  discharge  of  this  community  respon- 
sibility. The  individual  child  or  youth 
has  been  fractionated  into  a  growing  num- 
ber of  highly  specialized  parts,  functions, 
defects,  problems,  and  needs.  Each  sep- 
arate compartment  of  the  child  is  the 
target  for  service  of  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel with  single-minded  devotion  to 
their  special  duties.  Their  services  are 
made  available  and  administered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  agencies  and  organizations 
for  education,  care,  protection,  treatment. 
Each  tends  to  serve  one  need  and  ignore 
all  other  needs  and  difficulties.  Such  an 
unbalanced  service  often  creates  other 

*  To  help  schools  prepare  for  these  and 
other  children,  a  Teachers  Service  Committee 
on  Emotional  Needs  of  Children  has  been  or- 
ganized to  collect  and  prepare  materials  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  teachers 
to  understand  the  emotional  needs  of  children 
and  provide  more  helpful  school  programs. 
This  committee  will  operate  from  the  Carolic; 
Zachry  Institute. 


serious  difficulties.  Too  often,  agencies 
take  up  cases,  work  on  them  until  they 
get  tired  or  discouraged,  and  then  drop 
them  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  case  is  reassigned  or  kept 
under  scrutiny. 

The  way  in  which  specialized  services 
are  now  organized  in  most-communities 
puts  a  premium  on  "waste  of  expertness." 
Specific  knowledge  and  particular  tech- 
nical skills  are  frustrated  in  particular 
cases,  because  they  are  not  related  to 
other  knowledge  and  other  skills  needed 
to  meet  other  problems  of  the  individual 
child.  There'  is  produced  the  current 
situation  of  confused,  aimless  efforts  that 
we  see  so  often  in  the  work  with  juvenile 
delinquents. 

If  communities  are  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  this  war-torn  generation,  they 
must  recognize  that  an  effective  program 
for  children  and  youth  calls  for  some 
method  of  concerted  operation  by  these 
highly  diversified  organizations  and  their 
specialized  personnel.  The  human  body 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  highest 
degree  of  specialization.  But  the  manifold 
parts  are  wondrously  "organized"  to  en- 
sure the  continuous  and  balanced  inter- 


action of  specialized  organs  and  ever 
changing  functions,  secretions,  intakes, 
and  eliminations.  As  in  organisms,  we 
must  remember  that  specialized  commu- 
nity service  structures,  functions,  and 
activities  require  a  correlative  "organiza- 
tion" through  which  each  can  operate 
autonomously,  but  with  continuous  inter- 
action and  synchronization  with  all  the 
others.  Such  organization  is  not  an  over- 
head agency  to  dominate  the  rest;  it  is 
essentially  a  way  of  operating  within — in 
constant  relation  to  all  other  functioning 
parts  or  agencies.  Somehow  we  must 
strive  to  create  the  community  equivalent 
of  the  human  brain,  so  that  these  rich 
resources  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
the  new  knowledge,  professional  skills, 
and  personal  devotion  to  duty  can  be 
orchestrated  into  a  more  coherent,  a  more 
closely  articulated  pattern  of  organized 
operation. 

Don't  Be  a  Scold 

There  is  little  value  in  the  usual  resort 
to  exhortations  and  scoldings.  The  dis- 
organization of  community  services  and 
the  resultant  waste  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  technical  skills  cannot  be  laid  at 
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any  individual  doorstep.  The  underlying 
fact  is  that  the  rapid  growth  of  specializa- 
tion has  outstripped  the  skills  of  commu- 
nity organization  and  the  comprehensive 
wisdom  of  professional  statesmanship. 
What  is  needed  is  an  imaginative  explora- 
tion of  ways  and  means  of  reorientation 
and  re-planning. 

We  need  to  reexamine  the  training  of 
our  professional  workers.  Few  profes- 
sional schools  have  prepared  their  students 
to  practice  their  specialty  as  a  participant 
in  the  community  organization  along  with 
other  specialized  personnel.  The  older 
men  and  women,  particularly,  trained  in 
the  established  patterns  of  isolated  prac- 
tice, find  it  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
become  part  of  an  orchestra  ensemble 
without  surrendering  their  independence. 
Hence  they  merely  "refer"  the  individual 
to  another  specialist  and  make  little  or  no 
effort  to  pool  their  findings  and  advice 
with  others. 

We  need  to  reevaluate  the  innumerable 
attempts  to  integrate  or  correlate  services 
through  coordinating  councils,  interagency 
conferences,  and  other  devices.  Usually 
these  efforts  have  been  with  the  higher 
level  of  administrative  personnel.  Chief 
executives  and  the  leading  practitioners 
in  each  agency  are  called  together  to  es- 
tablish cooperation  and  integration.  The 
result  is  that  each  representative  is  put 
in  the  position  of  maintaining  the  prestige 
and  position  of  his  organization  or  group, 
emphasizing  its  unique  and  different  func- 
tions, needs,  and  rights.  Not  much,  there- 
fore, has  been  gained  by  these  efforts,  and 
immense  amounts  of  time  and  energy  have 
been  wasted  by  repeated  conferences  and 
meetings. 

We  need  a  new  perspective  for  the  lay 
boards  which  control  the  policies  of 
clinics,  children's  and  family  welfare 
agencies,  hospitals,  and  others.  Too  often 
"patriotism"  for  their  own  organization 
becomes  an  "isolationism"  in  which  the 
staff  concurs  in  order  to  enjoy  board  sup- 
port. A  reeducation  of  this  board  mem- 


bership is  needed  in  order  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  their  responsibilities,  not 
merely  to  their  own  organization,  but  to 
larger  community  needs. 

Begin  with  People 

Finally,  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
specialized  agencies  and  personnel  can 
work  together  only  when  confronted  with 
actual  individuals  and  concrete  situations. 
The  place  to  begin  is  with  people,  not 
with  paper  programs  of  coordination  for- 
mulated by  agency  administrative  person- 
nel. The  nervous  energy  of  integration 
stems  from  actual  children  who  need  the 
attention  of  these  diverse  organizations 
and  trained  personnel.  A  practical  ex- 
ample can  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
a  teaching  hospital.  Here  the  medical  care 
of  each  patient  is  entrusted  to  one  physi- 
cian. He  is  expected  and  required  to  use 
all  the  available  and  appropriate  diag- 
nostic tests  and  examinations,  consulta- 
tions and  therapy  from  other  experts 
which  are  provided  by  such1  a  hospital  and 
medical  school  faculty.  The  individual 
doctor  maintains  his  autonomy,  but  along 
with  that  autonomy  goes  responsibility  for 
mobilizing  for  his  particular  patient  the 
specialized  skills  and  supporting  services 
that  are  part  of  the  setting  in  which  he 
works.  The  physician  in  charge  and  his 
collaborators  are  held  accountable  for 
what  they  do  or  fail  to  do  in  each  case 
served  by  them. 

A  similar  accountability  for  each  child 
served  is  the  necessary  cornerstone  for  any 
plan  to  organize  better  the  specialized 
services  of  the  community.  If  we  begin 
with  the  individual,  in  his  family,  school, 
and  neighborhood  environments,  we  can 
then  mobilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
the  many  organizations  and  professions 
which  have  different  resources  to  meet  his 
various  needs. 

Therefore,  with  such  an  approach,  each 
agency  or  profession  would  have  a  chance 
to  do  its  "stuff,"  not  merely  for  one  need 


or  defect,  but  as  part  of  a  concerted  effort 
concerned  with  the  whole  individual. 

Back  of  such  an  individualized  and 
concrete  approach  there  is  need  for  some 
community  group  to  provide  over-all  staff 
work.  It  should  conduct  what  the  army 
calls  intelligence  service,  that  is,  collect 
information  about  the  needs  of  children, 
their  number,  age  grouping,  location,  con- 
dition, and  so  on  in  each  area  of  opera- 
tion. It  should  plan  the  broad  strategy  of 
conservation,  develop  ways  and  means  of 
establishing  accountability  for  what  agen- 
cies do  or  fail  to  do  with  the  particular 
children  whom  they  serve.  It  should  pro- 
mote plans  for  the  more  generalized  train- 
ing of  professional  specialists  and  for  the 
broader  education  of  lay  board  members. 
It  should  develop  a  high  quality  of  com- 
munity leadership  for  new  mental  health 
programs,  family  services,  first  grade 
classes,  and  so  on,  which  will  begin  to 
prevent  and  avoid  emotional  disturbances 
and  personality  problems  likely  to  become 
full  blown  "cases"  a  few  years  later. 

This  group  of  community  strategists 
should  see  that  the  oncoming  rush  of  new 
buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  health  cen- 
ters, playgrounds  will  be  designed  for  the 
full  use  of  modern  knowledge  about  men- 
tal hygiene,  family  living,  recreation,  and 
creative  arts  and  crafts. 

In  such  an  enterprise,  there  is  ample 
room  for  all  the  different  organizations 
of  the  community.  But  they  must  learn 
to  pool  their  personnel  and  resources  so 
that  their  very  expertness  will  not  be  frus- 
trated and  wasted.  This  calls  for  a  larger 
measure  of  self-discipline  and  generous 
action  to  subordinate  loyalty  to  one  organ- 
ization for  the  sake  of  joint  collaborative 
effort  by  all.  The  test  of  what  each 
should  do  is  inherent  in  these  simple  ques- 
tions : 

"What  do  children  need?" 

"How  can  we  provide  this  for  them 
with  the  minimum  of  confusion,  rivalry, 
and  damage?" 
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Which  Way  Out  f 


Wanderers  in  the  maze  of  uncoordinated  community  services  need 
streamlined  direction  finders — here  described  by  A.  ALFRED 
COHEN,  experienced  youth  worker. 


ELEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  a  community 
survey  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  pointed  to  the 
confusion  among  applicants  and  the  lim- 
itations upon  effective  service  resulting 
from  organizational  specialization  by  the 
many  agencies  serving  families  and  chil- 
dren. "The  choice  of  agency  to  which 
the  client  applies  ...  is  mainly  by  chance 
.  .  .  There  is  no  machinery  for  reaching 
out  into  the  community  to  identify  de- 
veloping problems  in  their  early  stages. 
.  .  .  Lack  of  continuity  in  treatment  .  .  . 
adds  to  the  instability  of  the  client."  The 
solution  recommended,  a  central  intake 
bureau,  found  little  favor  either  with  the 
local  agencies  or  with  national  leaders. 

Yet  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
persistent  and  continuous  search  for  means 
to  help  the  client  more  surely  thread  his 
way  through  the  network  of  specialized 
agencies  now  available  to  meet  his  needs. 
As  Philip  Klein  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  aptly  puts  it,  "Situations 
have  occurred  again  and  again  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  client  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  crowded  out  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  efforts  in  his  behalf.  .  .  ." 

Dramatic  and  popular,  awareness  of  this 
overcomplexity  has  emerged  during  the 
past  year  as  part  of  our  national  concern 
for  the  returning  veteran.  The  rush  to 
establish  "Information  Centers"  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  may  seem  a  sudden 
and  emergent  phenomenon.  But  it  is 
actually  in  direct  line  with  other  efforts 
to  protect  the  great  values  of  specializa- 
tion from  the  wastes  of  organizational 
confusion. 

Social  work  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  last  war,  and  as  we  emerge  during  the 
next  twelve  months  from  the  pressures 
of  demobilization,  this  very  awareness  of 
the  problem  seems  likely  to  press  commu- 
nities towards  an  evaluation  of  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  the  information  cen- 
ter device.  An  understanding  of  some  of 
the  trends  which  have  preceded,  may  help 
give  a  perspective  from  which  to  consider 
the  practical  question,  "Is  there  a  future 
role  for  the  information  and  referral 
center  ?" 

Mergers 

Since  1935,  there  has  been  a  steady 
trend  toward  mergers  of  specialized  agen- 
cies serving  families  and  children.  This 
trend  played  a  vital  role  in  showing  the 
way  toward  a  partial  answer  to  the  need 
for  a  simplification  of  services. 


Workers  find  it  much  easier  to  make 
referrals  when  a  single  agency  serves  the 
family  as  a  complete  unit.  The  confusion 
which  arises  when  two  agencies  assist  a 
family  with  much  the  same  kind  of  serv- 
ice, is  eliminated.  Foster  care,  provided 
by  institutions  and  by  noninstitutional 
foster  care  agencies,  has  been  consolidated. 
Thus  we  find  consolidations  that  have 
brought  together  family  and  ^children's 
agencies;  children's  agencies  with  the  chil- 
dren's departments  of  family  agencies; 
family,  children's,  and  other  specialized 
agencies;  family  agencies  and  travelers' 
aid  work,  and  other  types  of  combination 
practically  suited  to  the  different  needs  of 
particular  communities. 

Strength  in  Unity 

Significantly  also,  these  mergers  have 
been  part  of  a  trend  away  from  the  cate- 
gorical and  towards  the  generic  philosophy 
of  welfare  service.  But  they  should  not 
be  taken  as  denying  the  value,  indeed  the 
increasing  value,  of  specialization.  Jacob 
Kepecs,  of  the  Jewish  Children's  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  points  out  that  "specialization 
is  a  matter  of  special  skills  of  persons, 
rather  than  of  organizations.  Only  when 
the  various  parts  of  the  whole  act  in  har- 
mony and  unity  can  each  part  probe  the 
strength  of  its  particular  medium."  That 
such  combinations  can  sharpen  rather  than 
blunt  the  skills  of  the  specialist  is  evi- 
denced by  this  testimony  from  the  Family 
and  Children's  Service  of  St.  Louis: 

"There  has  been  an  enrichment  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  family  agency  staff 
expressed  in  an  increased  awareness  of 
issues  involved  in  the  foster  care  of  chil- 
dren. Within  the  children's  agency  we 
see  an  appreciation  of  the  possibility  of 
work  with  families  who  have  been  pre- 
viously regarded  as  hopeless.  Availability 
of  diverse  resources  under  a  single  admin- 
istrative direction  permits  uninterrupted 
continuous  planning  and  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility  in  points  of  treatment,  re- 
sources, and  methods." 

After  eight  years  experience  with  the 
merged  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  of 
Pittsburgh,  Gertrude  Click  testifies  to 
much  the  same  thing.  Case  loads  can  still 
be  assigned  to  specialized  workers,  but 
the  tendency  is  for  them  to  learn  to  do  a 
generic  job  for  the  whole  family  rather 
than  to  give  piecemeal  service  to  individ- 
ual members. 

Paralleling   mergers  has  been   a  trend 


to  reach  out  and  offer  skilled  consultation 
and  referral  service  at  the  grass  roots  of 
the  community  where  people  work  and 
live.  Essentially,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
"find"  people  with  problems  and  give 
them  advice  and  direction  before  they 
themselves  start  out  on  the  search  for 
some  agency  which  can  meet  their  needs. 
A  wartime  example  is  the  Personal  Serv- 
ice Division  of  United  Seamen's  Service 
[see  Survey  Midmonthly,  February 
1944].  This  is  really  a  casework  con- 
sultation and  referral  service  within  an 
industry — the  maritime  industry.  De- 
signed to  give  advice,  information,  and 
service  to  merchant  seamen,  its  policy, 
from  the  first,  has  been  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion with  the  services  of  community  agen- 
cies. Rather,  its  function  is  to  make  a 
quick  diagnosis  of  the  applicant's  problem, 
interpret  to  him  the  service  he  really 
needs,  and  help  make  arrangemnts  for  it. 
The  experience  of  the  division  has 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  what' 
it  takes  to  make  such  outposts  of  referral 
function  effectively.  Many  people  com- 
ing to  it  did  not  know  that  there  were 
community  agencies  equipped  to  handle 
their  problems.  Others  knew  that  there 
were  such  agencies  but  were  prejudiced 
against  them.  Men  had  to  be  met  on 
their  own,  not  an  agency's,  terms.  Surface 
needs  and  immediate  requests  had  to  be 
established  within  the  first  few  minutes 
of  a  dynamic  interview.  Casework  tools 
had  to  be  sharpened.  Above  all,  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  problem  had  to  be  made  un- 
der pressure,  cutting  to  the  core  of  the 
problem  and  its  implications,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  or  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  casework  relationship. 

A  Call  for  Many  Skills 

Constance  Kyle,  director  of  the  division, 
thus  summarizes  their  experience: 

"Short  contact  interviewing  calls  for 
all  the  skills  in  our  arsenal.  The  referral 
process  in  itself  may  not  be  as  simple  as 
giving  someone  an  address  and  telephone 
number.  In  fact,  referral  to  a  community 
agency  that  has  become  associated  in  the 
public's  mind  with  charity  and  unemploy- 
ment, may,  and  usually  does,  call  for  a 
good  deal  of  interpretation  related  to  the 
particular  situation."  If  the  referral  is  to 
work  out  successfully,  the  basis  for  refer- 
ral must  be  clearly  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  individual  involved. 

Another  example  of  the  same  basic  ap- 
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proach,  but  under  quite  different  auspices, 
is  the  Workers  Personal  Service  Bureau 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sponsored  by  the 
CIO,  AFL,  and  leading  Brooklyn  social 
agencies.  Union  members  are  referred  to 
the  bureau,  where  a  skilled  interviewer 
discusses  their  problems  with  them  and 
makes  arrangements  for  the  needed  serv- 
ices. Still  other  illustrations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  consultation  and  referral 
service  rendered  in  connection  with  Selec- 
tive Service  in  a  number  of  communities. 
Denver,  for  example,  organized  a  Regis- 
trants Aid  Bureau  to  give  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  men  rejected  at  the  Induction 
Centers.  The  service  was  eagerly  used, 
once  the  men  were  aware  of  its  nature. 
Readily  and  easily  available,  the  primary- 
function  was  again  to  refer  the  men  to 
the  most  appropriate  community  agency. 

In  a  quite  different  locale,  consultation 
and  referral  services  in  housing  projects 
such  as  those  at  Willow  Run  and  Green- 
belt  in  the  Detroit  area  have  served  a 
similar  purpose. 

Contact  points  where  people  work  or 
live  are  not  the  only  ones  which  lend 
themselves  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
sultation and  referral  services.  Many  of 
the  community's  young  people  are  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  classes,  and  groups  organ- 
ized by  our  group  work  agencies.  In  New 
York,  the  Washington  Heights, and  In- 
wood  Citizens  Committee  for  Youth  is 
one  of  numerous  examples  of  experiments 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  this  contact. 
Here,  a  consultation  and  referral  service 
will  be  located  in  the  office  of  the  full 
time  director.  Mothers  can  come  to  it 
for  advice  as  to  where  their  sons  and 
daughters  can  go  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, or  where  expert  child  guidance  can 
be  secured,  or  where  service  is  available 
to  meet  other  problems  that  may  be  troub- 
ling them. 

A  Central  Bureau 

The  present  information  centers  differ 
from  these  other  efforts  to  simplify  the 
client's  search  for  service,  in  at  least  one 
important  respect.  They  are  not  "out- 
posts," reaching  people  through  industry, 
unions,  housing  projects,  group  work 
agencies,  or  other  natural  sources  of  con- 
tact. Rather,  they  are  "central"  bureaus, 
almost  always  located  in  a  convenient 
downtown  section.  Although  set  up  pri- 
marily to  serve  veterans,  many  are  open 
to  industrial  workers  and  other  residents 
of  the  community.  Returning  veterans 
alone  today  make  up  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  community,  and  the  experience  of 
these  centers,  therefore,  will  afford  a  prac- 
tical and  realistic  test  of  the  permanent 
value  of  this  newest  effort  better  to  bring 
client  and  agency  together  at  the  right 
time  and  place. 

The  validity  of  one  test  of  the  center's 


effectiveness  already  has  been  demon- 
strated. That  is,  personnel  with  skillful 
diagnostic  ability  in  short  time  casework 
contacts  is  just  as  important  to  centralized 
referral  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  and  other  ex- 
periments with  consultation  and  referral 
service.  [See  "From  Veteran  to  Civilian," 
Survey  Midmonthly,  November  1945.1 
Where  there  is  such  personnel  on  the 
staff,  a  steady  flow  of  cases  goes  out  from 
the  center  to  various  community  agencies. 
Where  the  center  does  not  have  such  per- 
sonnel, referrals  are  meager  and  apt  to  be 
ill  directed. 

Assets  of  Centers 

Perhaps,  beyond  this,  experience  is  too 
recent  to  be  conclusive.  But  those  who 
believe  in  the  potential  permanent  value 
of  the  central  information  center  can 
point  to  certain  inherent  assets.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  test  of  the  future 
will  be  in  the  way  these  values  prove  out. 

1.  Under     their     present     community 
auspices,   the   centers   are  completely   re- 
moved from  whatever  stigma  of  "relief" 
or   "welfare"    may   still    be    attached    to 
older    community    service    agencies.      It 
should  be  expected,  therefore,  that   they 
would  open  up  opportunities  for  service  to 
people,  regardless  of  income  status,  who 
have  never  before  availed  themselves  of 
social  agencies.    The  New  York  Jewish 
Social  Service  Bureau  and  other  agencies 
have  shown  that  their  services  can  be  used 
to   advantage   by   people  with   money   as 
well  as  those  without  it,  and  that  people 
with  money  are  willing  to  pay. 

2.  Self-diagnosis  of  one's  own  problem 
is  not  only  extremely  difficult  but  almost 
impossible.   A  man  comes  into  the  typical 
center  asking  where  he  can  secure  a  small 
loan  to  tide  his  family  over  until  his  allot- 
ment comes  through.  A  skillful  interview 
reveals  that  his  wife  is  in  need  of  a  minor 
operation,  his  four  children  without  their 
mother's  supervision  are  running  into  dif- 
ficulties, cooked  meals  are  unknown,  bills 
are  piled  up  at  the  grocer's.    Good  case- 
work service  from  a  family  agency  is  more 
important  than  a  few  dollars. 

3.  Undeniably,    many    of    the    people 
coming  to  the  center  show  a  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  community's  social  agency 
resources.  "How  can  I  locate  my  husband 
who  deserted  me?"  "How  can  I  find  a 
home  to  place  my  aged  mother?"  "How 
can  I  get  convalescent  care  for  my  wife  ?" 
"Where  can  I  get  legal  aid?"   These  and 
a  legion  of  other  specific  questions  show 
the  extent  to  which  people  do  not  know 
that  the  community  has  agencies  which  do 
just  those  specific  things. 

If  people  do  come  to  the  center,  and  if 
the  center  does  give  them  precise  direc- 
tives, we  will  have  the  evidence  that  ma- 


chinery of  this  kind  can  help  eliminate  the 
"run  around." 

4.  On  quite  another  score,  it  is  argued 
that  the  center  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
overworked  caseworkers  on  agency  staffs. 
The  personnel   at   the  center  should   be 
experts  in  community  resources.    On  the 
one  hand,  a  telephone  call  will  elicit  ad- 
vice about  available  service  and  eliminate 

.  time-consuming  agency  exploration.  On 
the  other  hand,  applicants  referred  from 
the  center  should  come  to  the  agency  pre- 
pared to  accept  its  help.  Time  spent  b\ 
the  agency  itself  in  interpreting  the  na- 
ture of  its  services  should  be  reduced. 
The  agency  will  have  fewer  applicants 
who  will  have  to  be  referred  to  other 
agencies  because  they  came  to  the  wrong 
place. 

5.  Finally,    it   is   anticipated   that   the 
center  can  make  certain  contributions  to 
the  broader  development  of  the  commun- 
ity's program.    Centralized   responsibility 
for   referrals  should   more   or   less   auto- 
matically build   up  concrete  evidence   oi 
gaps  where  services  are  not  available,  and 
of  points  where  there  is  a  relative  over 
abundance  of  resources  or  duplication  of 
facilities.     When    disasters    occur — fires, 
hurricanes,  explosions — the  centers  would 
be  the  natural  place  to  turn  for  a  quick 
mustering  of  all  the  special  services  that 
are  needed. 

Laboratory  for  the  Future 

These  are  some,  at  least,  of  the  things 
which  far-sighted ,  communities  will  need 
to  keep  in  mind  as  they  watch  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  their  veterans  center 
program.  Certainly,  this  large  scale  ex- 
periment, backed  by  popular  interest  and 
approval,  is  a  ready-made  laboratory  in 
which  to  distill  the  ingredients  of  sound 
organizational  policy  and  workable  con- 
sultation and  referral  methods.  The  cen- 
ters as  now  set  up  are  avowedly  tem- 
porary and  emergent.  As  demobilization 
dwindles  and  finally  ceases,  questions 
about  their  liquidation  will  begin  to  come 
to  the  fore.  Clearly  the  answers  should 
be  in  terms  of  an  evaluation  of  these  and 
other  considerations  applicable  to  longer 
range  usefulness. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
this  experiment  in  centralized  referral,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  search  will  continue 
for  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  created  by  the  steady  growth 
of  professional  and  organizational  spe- 
cialization. The  values  which  come  from 
specialization  are  not  to  be  denied. 
Neither  are  the  wastes  and  frustrations 
which  accrue  to  the  client  on  account  of 
their  very  complexity.  There  may  be 
no  single  solution  of  the  dilemma,  but  the 
effort  to  resolve  it  is  bound  to  charac- 
terize social  work  experimentation  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 
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O'urtesy  USO 
In   a   USO,   "waiting  wives"  discuss  details  of  household    budgeting   with    a    carefully   chosen    volunteer   leader 


The  Waiting  Wife 


From  her  experience  as  national  director  of  the  United  Service 
Organization's  Services  to  Women  and  Girls,  PEARL  CASE 
BLOUGH  writes  of  an  important  person  in  our  national  life. 


OF  ALL  THE  GROUPS  of  women 
involved  in  the  war,  the  servicemen's 
wives  have  been  the  most  inchoate.  There 
was  no  war  plant  E  production  schedule, 
no  identifying  khaki  or  blue  uniform, 
which  would  give  them  a  feeling  of 
group  unity  and  the  self-confidence  of 
group  effort.  One  by  one  they  have  come 
to  USO  clubs,  often  pregnant,  sometimes 
with  a  young  baby,  each  with  individual 
problems  of  traveling,  eating,  companion- 
ship, just  plain  living. 

Sitting  up  all  night  on  trains,  on  buses, 
hushing  fretful  babies,  carrying  bags  with 
bottles  and  diapers  and  clutching  the 
coats  of  the  older  children  to  keep  them 
from  falling  out  of  the  seat,  ironing 
blouses  at  USO  clubs,  borrowing  club 
kitchens  for  the  occasional  hot  meal,  wait- 
ing, hoping,  in  the  camp  towns  and  the 
cities — these  tired  young  women  were 
simply  trying  to  maintain  their  family 
life  as  long  as  they  could.  While  the 
army  discouraged  much  travel  of  the 
wives  to  camps,  it  was  impossible  not  to 


recognise   the  naturalness  of   their   moti- 
vation. 

Some  young  women,  shouldering  re- 
sponsibility for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
became  anxious  and  easily  discouraged. 
Some  took  their  cross-country  treks  gaily, 
as  adventures.  But  insecurity,  loneliness, 
uncertainty,  and  rootlessness  were  the 
Apocalyptic  Horsemen  who  too  often 
rode  in  the  wake  of  army  and  navy  wives. 

A  Different  Way  of  Life 

One  of  the  big  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  serviceman's  wife  is  that  she  has  had 
to  depart  from  the  American  tradition 
of  the  husband-supported  family  which 
formerly  gave  her  security.  The  wife  of 
the  man  in  uniform  has  had  to  fend  for 
herself,  make  her  own  decisions.  An- 
other is  that  she  has  lost  "props"  that 
she  may  have  relied  on — family  connec- 
tions, economic  and  social  status,  recog- 
nized achievements  and  skills — as  she  has 
lived  in  a  strange  community.  The  grow- 
ing ability  of  women  to  find  and  assimi- 


late new  experience  has,  during  the  war 
years,  been  unhappily  associated  with  ma- 
terial discomfort  and  emotional  strain. 
Then,  too,  a  feeling  of  being  suspended 
in  mid-air  has  often  permeated  the  wife's 
feeling  about  her  marriage.  Finally,  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  world  conflict,  and  the 
consequent  tearing  up  of  roots,  she,  along 
with  many  others,  has  had  a  new  sense 
of  spiritual  need,  a  need  for  "something 
bigger  than  oneself." 

Right  now,  many  of  the  wives  whose 
husbands  have  already  been  discharged 
have  gone  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  are  still  in  or  near  the  hospital 
towns,  where  the  wounded  convalesce. 
Millions  await  the  arrival  of  troopships 
from  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  Those  whose 
husbands  are  in  the  armies  of  occupation 
will  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 

Many  are  already  establishing  or  re- 
establishing with  their  husbands  a  stable 
pattern  of  family  life  after  years  of  up- 
heaval, catch-as-catch-can  living,  and  of 
waiting  not  unmixed  with  fear.  Others 
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look  forward  to  "that  day"  with  longing, 
increased  loneliness,  some  anxiety.  Most 
of  them  sense  their  enormous  responsi- 
bility in  the  process  of  adjustment  to  nor- 
mal family  living.  For  it  is  true  that  *he 
wife's  contribution  can  mean,  in  many 
cases,  more  than  all  the  legislative  and 
community  preparations  that  can  be  made 
for  the  returning  serviceman. 

Adjustments  Ahead 

For  the  wife  herself,  there  may  be  many 
important  readjustments  ahead.  Perhaps 
her  husband  will  seem  like  a  stranger 
to  her.  Furlough  brides  say  that  they 
icarcely  knew  their  husbands  before  they 
went  overseas.  A  husband  may  have  be- 
come in  his  wife's  mind  a  "Knight  in 
Shining  Armor"  instead  of  one  of  the 
boys  "Up  Front  with  Mauldin."  Some 
wives  have  looked  forward  to  a  husband 
they  can  fuss  over  and  baby;  others  to  a 
man  to  whom  they  can  turn  over  all  re- 
sponsibility. 

One  waiting  wife  says,  "No,  I'm  not 
going  to  work  after  the  war.  I'm  not 
going  to  know  how  to  do  anything.  He'll 
have  to  take  the  responsibility."  Another 
fays,  "Sure,  I'm  going  to  work,  so  my 
husband  can  finish  taking  his  Ph.D.  un- 
der the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights."  Others 
want  to  wait  and  see  what  their  husbands 
want  to  do.  Each  family  has  its  own 
uniquely  individual  problem. 

There  has  been  a  torrent  of  published 
material  about  the  returning  serviceman. 
Much  of  it  deals  with  the  way  his  ex- 
periences may  have  changed  him.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  serviceman's 
wife,  too,  because  of  the  war.  In  the 
leveling  processes  of  wartime,  wherein 
neither  the  colonel's  lady  nor  Judy 
O'Grady  was  able  to  obtain  a  train  reser- 
•vation  or  an  apartment  with  kitchenette, 
greater  tolerance  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  people  may  already  have  emerged. 

The  little  girl  who  left  the  Tennessee 
mountains  for  the  first  time,  rode  to  meet 
her  fiance  in  San  Francisco,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  USO  for  help  with  her 
wedding,  will  never  be  quite  so  pro- 
vincial again.  The  numerous  USO 
Layette  Clubs  attest  to  a  new  feeling 
of  community  responsibility  born  in  many 
a  wife.  The  quest  for  learning,  the  uses 
.  of  self-expression  in  painting  and  clay 
modeling,  the  desire  for  scientific  home- 
making  in  nutrition  classes  and  discus- 
sions on  child  care,  and  the  determination 
to  support,  for  our  future,  an  enduring 
peace,  may  have  been  awakened  in  many 
a  woman  whose  horizons  would  otherwise 
have  been  limited  indeed. 

"If  you  can  survive  the  war  experi- 
ence," said  a  young  wife,  "you  can  sur- 
vive anything.  Hard  as  it  has  all  been, 
I've  learned  a  lot — how  to  take  care  of 
myself,  how  to  talk  to  people,  how  to 


travel  alone.  I  feel  ten  years  older  than 
I  did  four  years  ago." 

The  wife  of  the  serviceman  who  was 
hurt  physically  or  emotionally  by  the  war 
will  have  to  have  specialized  counsel  to 
be  able  to  do  her  part  as  she  and  her 
husband  adjust  to  peacetime  living. 
Through  military  and  civilian  clergy,  psy- 
chiatrists, social  workers  in  the  areas  of 
the  500  USO  clubs  near  army,  navy  and 
marine  hospitals  today,  the  USO  is  en- 
deavoring to  aid  wives  of  the  wounded 
with  specialized  community  help. 

For  the  great  majority  of  wives,  how- 
ever, the  readjustment  period  will  re- 
quire understanding  in  little  things,  avoid- 
ance of  petty  nagging,  explosions  over 
minor  irritations,  self-control,  the  ability 
to  be  a  helpmeet  rather  than  a  clinging 
vine  or  battle-ax.  Strong  emotions  may 
become  centered  on  seemingly  minor  mat- 
ters and  threaten  to  disturb  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  a  war-interrupted  mar- 
riage. 

Three  days  after  his  return  from  over- 
seas combat  duty  and  reunion  with  his 
wife,  a  young  husband  told  a  USO  work- 
er that  his  marriage  was  about  to  break 
up.  He  couldn't  understand  his  wife, 
this  soldier  said.  He  thought  he  was  able, 
after  his  war  experience,  to  take  a  more 
mature  attitude  toward  things  in  gen- 
eral. But  his  wife  ?  "All  she's  interested 
in  is  .clothes  and  money.  She's  so 
changed,"  he  confessed. 

Bit  by  bit,  however,  the  wife's  side 
of  the  story  came  out.  For  months  she 
had  dreamed  about  the  reunion,  want- 
ing to  be  beautiful  for  him.  She  had 
planned  every  detail  of  the  clothes  she 
would  wear,  how  she  would  budget  to 
get  them.  Then  the  word  of  his  arrival 
came  suddenly,  caught  her  unprepared, 
and  she  rushed  to  meet  him,  feeling  that 
she  was  not  looking  her  best.  Her  con- 
tinual talk  about  clothes  and  money  were 
an  indirect  apology.  In  a  short  time,  this 
couple  was  straightened  out. 

Human  Needs  in  Peacetime 

Now,  as  USO  serves  wives  who  are 
still  waiting,  the  program  has  focused 
more  sharply  on  the  important  role  of 
the  wife  in  the  mutual  adjustment  of 
herself  and  her  husband  to  normal  ci- 
vilian living.  The  philosophy  from  which 
the  program  grows  takes  into  account  the 
fundamental  needs  of  this  woman  and 
what  has  happened  in  relation  to  these 
fundamental  needs  during  the  war  years. 

Discussion  groups  on  marriage  and 
family  relationships,  the  psychology  of 
returning  men,  mental  hygiene,  normal 
emotional  development  have  helped  her 
realize  that  what  she  does  and  thinks 
and  feels  today  about  her  marriage,  her 
family  and  his,  her  relations  with  other 
men,  her  friends  new  and  old,  are  de- 


termining factors  in  the  structure  of  her 
postwar  marriage. 

The  specific  services  rendered  have 
seemed  to  be  important  to  these  women, 
but  what  is  more  important  is  what  has 
happened  to  them  as  they  participated  in 
group  programs.  Feelings  of  insecurity 
and  loneliness  have  tended  to  disappear 
as  young  wives  associated  with  groups 
of  other  army  and  navy  wives.  Discus- 
sions and  projects  in  areas  of  mutual 
concern — housing,  child  care,  health,  nu- 
trition— interspersed  with  cooperative  sup- 
pers, sports,  card  parties,  and  service  as 
hostess  or  other  volunteer  jobs,  have 
helped  fight  the  feeling  of  being  suspend- 
ed in  mid-air  till  the  war  was  over,  and 
have  provided  skill  and  knowledge  which 
will  come  in  handy  later. 

As  USO  prepares  to  complete  its  job, 
within  the  next  two  years,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  individual  community,  its 
one  million  volunteers  will  remain,  many 
of  them  to  carry  on  projects  of  service  be- 
gun by  the  USO,  through  existing  agen- 
cies or  new  ones  which  will  be  created. 
Many  servicemen's  wives  have  been 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  USO  volunteer 
service.  Others  have  organized  their 
own  units  within  the  USO,  for  hospital 
work,  in  child  care,  in  self-education. 

A  Future  for  a  New  Woman 

This  group  forms  a  nucleus  which  can 
point  the  way  to  the  things  Peoria  and 
Atlanta,  Medicine  Hat  and  San  Diego 
will  need  to  do  for  this  more  self-reliant 
being  who  has  struggled  through  prob- 
lems of  family  finances  and  child  care  and 
travel  and  fear  for  her  husband's  safety, 
fundamentally  alone  even  in  the  midst  of 
friends.  She  will  need  to  have  a  job 
commensurate  with  her  ability.  She  will 
need  opportunities  to  use  the  resources 
she  has  developed  during  the  war,  and  to 
assume  the  leadership  she  has  learned  to 
take. 

Many  women  are  awakened  now  to 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable four  years  ago.  Here  there 
is  a  vast  potential  for  community  good. 
They  have  talents  which  should  be  uti- 
lized to  the  fullest,  in  employment,  in 
community  service,  in  artistic  expression. 
Perhaps  women  themselves  will  now  take 
initiative  to  a  greater  extent ;  perhaps  not. 
But  professional  social  workers  should 
stimulate  further  community  thinking  in 
terms  of  women's  potentialities  now  and 
of  their  future  value  to  the  community. 

The  need  to  welcome  the  serviceman's 
wife  back  to  her  own  community  is  here. 
The  war  is  over.  She  is  coming  home 
too.  What  kind  of  welcome  for  her  as 
a  citizen,  as  well  as  wife  and  mother, 
will  her  own  community  give  her?  We 
must  all  help  to  find  the  answer. 
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No  More  Tin  Cups  for  the  Blind 


A  truly  modern  project  in  social  work  pioneering  is  described  auth- 
oritatively by  an  enthusiastic  supporter,  DORICE  MIRICK  MYERS. 


SEVENTY-THREE  blind  persons  in 
Washington,  with  annual  earnings  aver- 
aging $3,500 — some  even  topping  $5,000 
— have  shown  the  way  to  financial  inde- 
pendence and  security  for  thousands  of 
the  nation's  blind.  Gone  is  their  de- 
pendence on  public  and  private  charity, 
subsistence  doles,  and  tin  cups. 

Through  the  program  developed  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind,  these  men 
and  women  are  managing  efficiently 
sixty-four  refreshment  vending  stands,  in 
federal  and  commercial  buildings  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia.  They  do 
an  annual  business  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  employ  fifty-two  sighted 
assistants  and  serve  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion customers  daily. 

For  the  blind  to  attempt  operation  of 
vending  stands  is  no  novelty.  Usually, 
however,  lacking  supervision  and  organi- 
zation, independent  blind  operators  have 
failed,  or,  at  best,  have  made  extremely 
low  weekly  earnings.  Application  of 
good  business  practices  which  result  in 
high  incomes  for  blind  managers  is  an 
innovation. 

The  program  of  the  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit,  charit- 
able organization,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  blind  can  operate  vending  stands  effi- 
ciently and  profitably  when  "chain  store 
methods,"  central  control  techniques,  and 
expert  supervision  are  employed.  It  has 
shown,  also,  that  a  program  sponsoring 
vending  stands  for  the  blind  can  be  en- 
tirely self-supporting.  Such  a  program 
can  pay  for  the  necessary  supervisory  and 
central  control  services  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  funds  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  other  blind  persons  in  the 
community.  The  Washington  Society  is 
believed  to  be  unique  among  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  that  it  solicits  no  donations, 
subscriptions,  or  subsidies  from  any 
source,  and  is  completely  self-sustaining. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
now  directing  the  national  program  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  estimates  that 
the  United  States  can  support  20,000 
stands  like  those  operated  in  Washing- 
ton, each  representing  a  chance  for  a  blind 
person  to  achieve  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  his  community.  More  than 
that,  he  can  provide  a  good  living  stand- 
ard for  his  family. 

To  assure  a  program  which  would  pro- 
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vide  for  20,000  bKnd  persons,  it  would  be 
necessary  that: 

Services  similar  to  those  offered  by  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  be 
available. 

Ambitious  blind  persons  of  average 
ability  become  acquainted  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  program  when  applied  to 
their  own  communities. 

Good  locations  for  vending  stands  be 
found. 

None  of  these  conditions  is  insurmount- 
able, once  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
gram is  widely  understood. 

The  ingenious  agency  control  plan,  to 
which  the  success  of  the  society  is  large- 
ly attributed,  is  endorsed  by  the  Federal 
Services  for  the  Blind.  It  is  particularly 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  vend- 
ing stand  managers  and  guarantees  to 
building  administrators  the  installation  of 
attractive  and  well-managed  stands.  To 
customers  coming  to  the  building  it  as- 
sures fresh,  high  quality  merchandise  and 
pleasant,  efficient  '  service.  Thus,  the 
blind  managers,  well-trained  and  super- 
vised under  the  agency  control  plan, 
are  sure  of  high  net  incomes  and  con- 
genial locations. 

The  high  percent  of  success  of  blfnd 
persons  in  these  ventures,  as  compared 
with  their  common  experience  of  failure 
in  such  small  businesses,  is  its  own  most 
impressive  testimony.  Impressive,  too,  is 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  these  blind 
operators  able  themselves  to  meet  the  full 
cost  of  the  necessary  supervision  of  their 
stands,  but  in  addition  can  help  finance 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  program 
for  the  benefit  of  their  blind  colleagues. 
The  blind  themselves  profit  most  when 
their  opportunities  need  not  be  limited 
by  the  vagaries  of  government  appro- 
priations, public  subscriptions,  or  allot- 
ments from  welfare  funds. 

Operating  Plan 

Under  the  Washington  control  plan, 
the  local  agency  which  provides  fiscal 
and  supervisory  services: 

1.  Owns  all  the  equipment,  merchan- 
dise, and  petty  cash  of  each  stand; 

2.  Designs,  maintains,  and  replaces  the 
equipment ; 

3.  Makes   all   arrangements    for   loca- 
tions,  and   adjudicates  all   complaints  of 
building  custodians,  superintendents,   and 
managers ; 


4.  Provides  fire,  theft,  personal  liabil- 
ity, and  food  poisoning  insurance; 

5.  Supplies    full   bookkeeping   and    ac- 
counting services; 

6.  Approves  all  merchandise  to  be  sold 
at  the  stands,  as  well  as  all  wholesale  dis- 
tributors from  whom-  the  merchandise  is 
to  be  bought; 

7.  Provides  exterminator  service ; 

8.  Approves    all    stand    assistants    and 
provides  employment  and   training  serv- 
ices for  them; 

9.  Gives  a  thorough  training  period  to 
each  manager  before  assigning  him  to  a 
stand;  and 

10.  Continues   training   through    com- 
petent and  regular  supervision. 

The  blind  manager  is  placed  in  busi- 
ness with  no  investment  of  his  own.  He 
concentrates  his  attention  upon  giving  his 
customers  top-notch  service  and  superior 
merchandise.  Keeping  his  stand  dean  and 
attractive  with  eye-catching  displays  is  his 
responsibility.  He  sells  his  merchandise 
strictly  for  cash  and  replenishes  his  stock 
by  buying  from  approved  wholesalers,  also 
strictly  for  cash.  At  the  end  of  each  day 
he  makes  out  a  simplified  report  of  all 
business  transactions.  Each  week,  these, 
with  the  cash  in  excess  of  the  petty  cash 
fund,  are  collected  by  his  supervisor  and 
turned  in  to  the  accounting  office,  where 
records  are  kept  for  each  stand.  Follow- 
ing the  end  of  each  four-week  period,  the 
manager  receives  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  opera'tions  with  his  net  profit  ck«ck 
for  that  time. 

The  blind  operator-manager's  income 
is  the  net  profit  which  he  has  been  able 
to  make  during  the  four-week  operating 
period.  This  ranges  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  his  gross  sales.  The  supervisors 
are  constantly  studying  ways  in  which  to 
help  each  manager  realize  the  highest  net 
profit  possible  for  his  location.  Mer- 
chandise surveys  are  made,  management 
details  compared,  display  arrangement 
evaluated.  Neither  the  manager  nor  the 
supervisor  is  satisfied  until  the  maximum 
percent  is  reached  and  maintained.  In 
spite  of  the  good  results  of  supervision 
by  the  Washington  agency,  usually  two 
or  three  managers  require  particular  help 
from  their  supervisors  to  bring  their  per- 
formances in  line  with  accepted  high 
standards  of  efficient  management. 

Such  supervision  serves  the  blind  man- 
ager as  would  his  eyes.  In  overseeing 
his  care  and  storage  of  merchandise,  ex- 


amining  his  housekeeping  in  detail,  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  his  service  to 
customers,  the  supervisor  is,  in  effect,  sup- 
plying the  manager  with  sight,  supple- 
menting his  own  managerial  ability  where 
assistance  is  needed. 

Service,  Not  Sympathy 

Supervisors  and  blind  managers  know 
that  their  stands  can  succeed  only  when 
they  offer  better  service,  in  more  attrac- 
tive surroundings,  than  their  sighted  com- 
petitors. Consequently,  the  Washington 
Society  considers  it  essential  not  only  to 
employ  highly-qualified,  well-paid  super- 
visors but  to  equip  each  operator  with 
an  especially  designed  stand  installation. 
Those  used  in  Washington  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,500. 

Gratifying  by-products  of  the  business- 
like methods  employed  by  these  stands 
are  the  resulting  attitudes  of  the  public 
and  business  associates.  Building  ad- 
ministrators are  glad  to  have  the  so- 
ciety's attractive,  well-run  stands  in  their 
buildings.  Office  workers  depend  upon  the 
stands  for  their  newspapers,  magazines, 
quick  breakfasts,  lunches,  and  snacks. 
Tradesmen  Ifke  to  do  business  with  them. 

Locations  for  stands  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  rent-free  space  in  federal  and  state 
buildings.  In  Washington,  it  has  been 
found  that  blind  managers  can  earn  good 
net  incomes  and  pay  reasonable  rents  to 
private  landlords.  In  many  communities 
much  better  paying  locations  can  be  found 
in  large  office  buildings,  garages,  indus- 
trial plants  and  amusement  centers  than 
in  public  buildings.  With  an  increase  in 


automobile  travel,  some  highway  junc- 
tion points  will  make  particularly  desir- 
able locations. 

Blind  managers  who  have  enjoyed  the 
improved  incomes  resulting  from  the 
Washington  Society's  policy  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices they  require.  Each  stand  pays,  as 
part  of  its  operating  overhead,  an  amount 
ranging  from  4  to  6  percent  of  gross  sales, 
depending  on  volume.  In  this  way,  the 
costs  of  operating  the  program  are  shared 
by  the  stands  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  pay.  Ten  Washington  stands,  located 
in  private  buildings,  paid  their  managers 
an  average  of  $50  a  week,  carried  their 
full  share  of  administrative  expense  of  the 
society  and,  in  1945,  built  up  an  expan- 
sion fund  large  enough  to  equip  two  addi- 
tional stands. 

The  managers  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  which  is  open  to 
them  under  this  program.  Since  no  man- 
ager owns  his  own  stand,  the  society  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  can 
easily  promote  him.  He  is  free  to  accept 
employment  in  better  paying  locations  as 
they  become  available  and  as  rapidly  as 
he  has  proved  his  ability  to  handle  a 
larger  business.  The  standardized  design 
of  the  equipment  makes  transfers  possible 
with  a  minimum  of  adjustment. 

A  natural  result  has  been  the  tre- 
mendous zeal  of  the  'Washington  mana- 
gers for  the  success  of  the  program.  Each 
understands  that  he  plays  an  important 
part  in  making  good  for  the  program  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  himself.  He  knows 
that  to  his  sighted  customers  he  is  an  ex- 


ample of  what  a  blind  person  really  car 
do.  The  respect  he  gains  is  respect  gainec 
for  all  blind  people.  His  successful  man 
agement  of  a  Washington  vending  stam 
will  contribute  to  the  future  success  o: 
many  thousands  of  potential  blind  stan< 
operators  throughout  the  country. 

Growth  of  An  Idea 

The  unusual  growth  of  the  Washing 
ton  Society  is  a  real  success  story  ii 
agency  work  for  the  blind.  Starting  ii 
1938,  with  no  capital  assets,  the  so 
ciety  borrowed  funds  to  finance  its  orig 
inal  program  of  fifteen  stands.  At  tha 
time  it  was  able  to  offer  employment  ti 
fifteen  blind  managers  at  an  average  an 
nual  income  of  $1,500.  The  origina 
loan  of  $15,000  has  been  completely  re 
paid.  Today  the  society  has  assets  o 
$200,000.  The  number  of  stands  ha 
been  quadrupled  and  the  average  incomi 
of  the  managers  has  more  than  doubled 
Funds  are  now  being  set  aside  to  expanc 
the  agency's  services.  A  blind  employ 
ment  specialist  now  on  the  staff  place 
in  productive  industries  blind  worker 
who  can  best  be  served  in  that  manner 
A  medical  clinic  especially  organized  t< 
care  for  the  blind  of  the  District  o 
Columbia  is  contemplated,  also  a  self-sup 
porting  workshop  program  where  blin< 
workers  may  learn  productive  crafts. 

The  seven-year  record  of  the  societ; 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention  am 
agencies  in  twenty-five  states  have  sen 
representatives  to  Washington  to  stud; 
the  plan  in  operation.  The  Washingtoi 
experience  indicates  that  in  any  com 
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This  typical  vending  stand  financed  by  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind   nets  its  blind  manager  a  good  income 
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m unity  where  as  many  as  twelve  blind 
persons  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  are  qualified  to  manage  vending 
stand  installations,  a  local  society  to  fi- 
nance and  supervise  a  stand  program  is 
feasible.  As  an  alternative,  some  estab- 
lished local  agency  may  wish  to  under- 
take the  responsibility.  The  state  com- 
mission or  council  for  the  blind  may  have 
surveyed  the  area  and  know  the  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  community  and 
what  services  are  available  for  them. 

Basic  Equipment 

To  initiate  and  direct  the  original  pro- 
gram, a  staff  consisting  of  one  combina- 
tion general  manager-supervisor  and  one 
bookkeeper-office  manager  should  be  suf- 
ficient, if  aided  by  an  interested  board  of 
directors.  Twelve  good  stands  can  pay 


for  their  equipment  over  a  period  of  time, 
while  providing  adequate  supervisory  and 
central  control  services  for  their  man- 
agers. After  the  program  has  retired  an 
original  loan  for  equipment,  the  stands 
can  provide  funds  for  additional  stands 
or  other  services  for  the  blind  in  the  area. 
Any  organization  planning  to  operate  a 
vending  stand  program  similar  to  that 
of  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind 
will  profit  from  studying  the  personnel 
qualifications  of  its  central  staff.  In  five 
years,  it  has  grown  from  two  to  eighteen 
persons,  with  one  supervisor  for  every 
twelve  stands.  One  staff  member  gives 
special  attention  to  personnel  problems 
and  secures  able,  sighted  assistants.  Others 
give  painstaking  attention  to  the  supply 
of  good  candies,  tobacco,  and  soft  drinks 
in  adequate  quantities. 


Secretaries,  maintenance  men,  super- 
visors, all  should  be  selected  because  of 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
blind  people,  as  well  as  superior  ability 
in  their  particular  fields.  Staff  members 
should  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
social  implications  of  their  service  to  the 
blind.  Each  supervisor  should  be  an  un- 
usually patient,  though  exacting  person, 
who  has  had  thorough  merchandising  ex- 
perience in  a  chain  store  organization. 

The  federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation is  interested  in  helping  any 
community  to  set  up  its  program,  and  is 
fully  prepared  to  give  detailed  technical 
assistance  and  advice.  A  four-week  train- 
ing course  for  supervisors  of  vending 
stand  programs  for  state  agencies  is  con- 
ducted regularly  by  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


Race  Relations  at  the  Grass  Roots 


A  LITTLE  MORE  than  two  years 
ago,  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church  decided  to  embark  on  a 
practical  experiment  in  the  improvement 
of  race  relations  at  the  "grass  roots." 
Through  it,  they  hoped  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  workable  methods 
through  which  to  achieve  the  more  ab- 
stract end  of  Christian  and  democratic 
cooperation  between  white  and  colored 
people.  They  felt  that  "better  racial  re- 
lationships are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  but  that  the  problem 
of  putting  this  ideal  into  practice  had 
not  yet  been  approached." 

The  setting  for  that  experiment  has 
indeed  been  at  the  "grass  roots"  of  inter- 
racial conflict.  St.  Louis  is  a  border  city, 
where  meet  the  cultural  patterns  and 
social  attitudes  of  North  and  South. 
Segregated  schools  are  required  by  law, 
Negroes  and  whites  never  mix  socially 
or  for  recreation  except  at  the  larger 
city  parks.  Even  there,  Negroes  are  re- 
stricted to  certain  picnic  grounds.  Within 
the  greater  city,  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Tyler  Streets  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
oldest  sections  of  the  city.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  is  only  two  blocks  away. 

This  is  an  area  of  warehouses,  truck- 
ing firms,  wholesale  houses,  small  fac- 
tories, rows  of  run-down  brick  houses 
and  flats.  The  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  any  of  St.  Louis' 
police  districts.  Rentals  run  from  $6  to 
$18  per  month  in  the  white  area,  and 
slightly  higher  in  the  Negro  districts. 
Better  than  50  percent  of  the  white  resi- 
dents are  from  rural  sections  of  the  South. 


Progress  in  the  delicate,  painstaking  job  of  breaking  down  prejudice 
is  described  by  PAUL  JANS  of  Fellowship  Center  in  St.  Louis. 


Negroes  have  been  moving  in,  and  each 
year  additional  flats  are  turned  over  to 
Negro  occupancy. 

Here  is  where  the  church  decided  to 
conduct  its  experiment.  It  was  able  to 
take  over  Fellowship  Center,  whose  set- 
tlement house  facilities  had  been  used  for 
the  past  eight  years  by  the  neighborhood's 
white  population.  A  director  for  the 
center  was  hired  and  assigned  the  task 
"of  organizing  interracial  groups  as  soon 
as  possible." 

This  was  in  1943,  just  before  the  De- 
troit race  riots.  The  situation  was  tense. 
When  the  news  of  the  Detroit  riots  broke, 
there  were  constant  rumors  that  similar 
outbreaks  were  impending  in  St.  Louis. 
The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  were 
eagerly  anticipating  them.  Indeed,  the 
boys  in  one  of  our  clubs  proposed  making 
sling  shots  for  use  in  street  warfare 
against  Negroes  as  a  craft  project. 

Six  months  later,  these  same  boys  were 
the  ones  who  requested  the  center  to  per- 
mit Negroes  to  attend  its  weekly  movie 
show.  Today,  about  25  percent  of  our 
movie  audiences  are  Negro  children.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  two  Negro 
boys  were  admitted  to  club  membership 
and  three  others  were  accepted  as  condi- 
tional members,  a  similar  status  being 
given  to  five  white  boys.  Two  of  our 
most  important  clubs  now  are  accepting 
Negro  members.  A  Negro  boy  is  a  regu- 
lar second  baseman  on  the  club  baseball 
team,  which  plays  free  lance  games  with 
other  North  Side  teams.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, it  is  the  only  interracial  team  in 
St.  Louis.  The  club's  basket-ball  team 


would  have  included  a  skillful  Negro 
athlete,  if  the  church  league  in  which 
the  team  is  entered  had  allowed  Negro 
players. 

In  the  North,  with  a  minimum  of 
legal  segregation,  with  civil  rights  codes, 
and  where  white  and  colored  boys  and 
girls  are  in  constant  contact  in  the 
schools,  such  progress  might  seem  slight. 
But  in  this  border  city,  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  outstanding.  What  have  we  learned 
to  date  about  the  practical  principles  of 
method  and  procedure  which  work — and 
about  those  which  do  not? 

A  Crucial  Decision 

The  first  thing  we  discovered  was  that 
there  was  little  to  be  learned  from  other 
cities.  We  tried  to  make  a  study  of  the 
methods  used  by  other  agencies  in  similar 
situations.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
settlements  and  neighborhood  centers  in 
other  border  cities,  realistically  working 
at  the  problem  of  Negro-white  relation- 
ships (as  many  certainly  are),  were  not 
writing  about  it.  In  St.  Louis,  when  an 
agency  found  itself  in  an  area  where 
Negroes  were  moving  in,  the  traditional 
pattern  was  one  of  exclusion  or  segregated 
activities.  Then,  in  time,  the  agency 
would  move  to  a  white  community  and 
turn  the  old  building  over  to  a  Negro 
staff  for  work  with  Negro  people. 

Obviously,  this  pattern  did  not  suit 
our  purpose,  which  was  to  bring  the 
colored  and  white  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood together  and  serve  them  in  mixed 
groups.  But  we  did  not  know  whether 
such  an  effort  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
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delicate  neighborhood  balance  of  Negro- 
white  relationships.  We  did  not  know 
whether  the  people  would  revolt  and  face 
us  with  a  riot  situation  partly  of  our  own 
making. 

As  we  studied  the  problem  of  our  basic 
approach,  we  seemed  to  be  faced  with 
two  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
could  immediately  adopt  a  policy  of  com- 
plete equality  of  opportunity  for  both 
races.  That  would  mean  organizing  our 
clubs,  classes,  athletics,  entertainments, 
and  other  activities,  with  a  membership 
and  attendance  which  had  some  relation- 
ship to  the  proportionate  population  of 
the  district.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
start  with  the  program  of  the  center  as 
it  had  been  for  the  eight  years  before  the 
church  took  over,  and  proceed  from  there. 
This  would  mean  the  continuance  of 
several  boys  and  girls  clubs,  a  mothers 
club,  a  fathers  club,  and  a  nursery  pro- 
gram, with  an  all-white  membership. 
With  this  as  a  nucleus,  we  could  experi- 
ment with  the  attempt  to  introduce 
Negroes  into  these  and  other  organized 
activities. 

Our  initial  inclination  was  toward  the 
first  approach.  It  seemed  more  in  line 
with  our  concepts  of  Christian  fellowship, 
democracy,  and  social  justice.  But  the 
more  we  studied  the  practical  aspects  of 
our  problem,  the  more  we  veered  toward 
the  second  course.  We  finally  adopted  it 
for  two  main  reasons: 

The  first  was  quite  practical  and  op- 
portunistic. Our  resources  in  building 
equipment,  staff,  and  budget  were  limited. 
We  had  inherited  a  club  membership 
from  the  white  community  alone  that 


would  tax  those  resources.  An  avowed 
policy  to  serve  equally  both  white  and 
colored  presented  obvious  administrative 
difficulties.  The  community  would  expect 
the  sponsors  of  the  new  agency  not  only 
to  continue  these  activities,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  many  more.  A  practical  crisis 
in  our  relationship  to  the  community 
might  well  develop. 

The  second  reason  was  more  funda- 
mental. We  came  to  the  often  stated 
conclusion  that  intrinsically  the  Negro 
problem  is  not  a  Negro  problem  but  a 
white  problem.  The  essence  of  its  solu- 
tion is  the  interpretation  of  the  true 
Negro  to  the  prejudiced  white  person,  in 
terms  of  common  humanity. 

Boring  from  Within 

There  was  plenty  of  experience  whicli 
showed  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to  con- 
vince, all  at  once,  the  majority  of  any 
population  segment  that  both  races  could 
and  should  work  together  in  harmony. 
Such  a  mass  educational  effort  merely 
gives  reactionary  groups  advance  warn- 
ing to  organize  against  it.  The  appeal  to 
democratic  rights,  the  Constitution, 
Christian  ethics,  is  effective  only  when 
a  majority  of  the  group  to  which  the  ap- 
peal is  made  have  reached  a  stage  of  so- 
cial conscience  where  these  concepts  have 
intimate  and  personal  meaning.  Cer- 
tainly, they  had  little  meaning  to  one 
typical  white  youngster  in  the  center.  He 
objected  strenuously  to  the  introduction 
of  Negroes  to  the  building  on  the  ground 
that  this  meant  "the  center  would  wel- 
come Hitler  if  he  came  to  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  difference  between  Nazis 


Youngsters  work  together  on  crafts  in  the  backyard  of  Fellowship  Center 


and  Negroes."  The  neighborhood  as  a 
whole,  we  felt,  was  hardly  better  con- 
ditioned to  accept  them. 

It  seemed  sound,  therefore,  to  begin 
with  the  center  as  it  actually  was,  a 
white  agency  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  neighborhood,  one  of  which  should 
be  the  establishment  of  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  the  races.  We  would 
seek  to  be  the  guide  and  spokesman  of 
the  white  group.  A  test  of  our  educa- 
tional leadership  would  be  their  ultimate 
willingness  to  open  the  center's  doors  to 
Negro  members. 

Once  this  basic  point  of  departure  was 
clarified  and  accepted  as  an  agency  policy, 
the  next  steps  were  to  experiment  with 
ways  and  means  and  try  to  deduce  work- 
ing principles  from  our  experience.  Here 
we  have  come  to  some  rather  surprising 
conclusions. 

The  first  is  that  the  use  of  the  group 
as  such,  as  a  means  of  interracial  educa- 
tion, is  not  the  first  step  in  breaking  down 
community  prejudice.  That  is,  one  should 
not  tackle,  head  on,  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing Negroes  into  existing  white  clubs. 
One  should  deal  first,  individually  and 
indirectly,  with  the  leaders  of  the  group 
or  gang. 

For  example,  we  first  approached  the 
leaders  and  potential  leaders  of  several 
neighborhood  gangs  and  tried  to  convince 
them  of  the  foolishness  of  street  fighting 
with  Negro  gangs.  We  offered  them  op- 
portunities for  other  activities — baseball, 
basket-ball,  boxing  and,  later  on,  various 
craft  projects.  In  these  ways,  we  weak- 
ened the  solidarity  of  their  interest  in 
spending  time  combating  Negroes.  Our 
next  step  was  to  talk  with  each  in- 
dividual in  the  group  and  sound  out  his 
reaction  toward  Negroes  in  general  and 
toward  particular  Negroes  that  he  knew. 
The  results  of  these  interviews  were  sys- 
tematically recorded,  and  gradually  the 
whole  question  was  naturally  and  in- 
formally introduced  into  the  group's  dis- 
cussions. The  ultimate  purpose,  with  re- 
sults already  indicated,  was  to  bring  the 
group  to  a  point  where  it  would,  of  its 
own  volition,  invite  individual  Negroes 
into  the  club  membership. 

Good  "Bad"  Boys 

A  second  conclusion  may  seem  even 
more  surprising.  It  was  not  the  "good" 
boys  who  were  most  open-minded.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  "bad"  boys. 
Initially  in  our  talks,  we  approached  the 
boys  who  were  active  members  of 
churches  or  Sunday  schools.  We  supposed 
that  they  would  be  better  prepared  for 
such  discussions.  We  also  expected  a  bet- 
ter response  because  of  their  lesser  hos- 
tility towards  adults  and  our  belief  that 
they  would  therefore  be  more  inclined  to 
listen  to  adult  opinion.  How  wrong  these 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


assumptions  turned  out  to  be!  The  boys 
who  were  church  members  were  precisely 
the  boys  most  hostile  towards  Negroes 
and  least  tolerant  of  discussion  concern- 
ing race  relations.  The  boys  with  the 
longest  records  of  delinqtjency,  from  the 
least  stable  homes,  whose  mothers  were 
drunkards  or  prostitutes  or  both,  whose 
fathers  were  brutal  in  their  treatment  of 
their  families,  were  the  ones  most  open- 
minded  and  most  easily  influenced. 

•  One  of  the  most  difficult  boys  in  the 
club  was  the  first  to  defy  others  who 
objected  to  the  presence  of  Negro  chil- 
dren at  our  weekly  movies.  On  one  oc- 
casion, this  boy  was  heard  to  threaten  to 
fight  another  who  had  opposed  the  Negro 
children. 

For  a  church-trained  social  worker  to 
find  boys  who  had  never  been  inside  a 
church  saying  "What  kind  of  Christians 
are  we  if  we  can't  get  along  with  colored 
people?"  was  both  interesting  and  re- 
vealing. These  youngsters,  troublesome 
to  society,  were  not  ashamed  when 
taunted  by  others  for  their  attitudes.  The 
boys  from  the  stable  homes,  who  received 
affectionate  treatment  in  their  family  life, 
who  went  to  church,  were  the  ones  who 
were  embarrassed.  It  was  members  from 
this  latter  group  who  requested  the  di- 
rector to  set  up  a  separate  dub  from 
which  Negro  members  would  be  excluded. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 


this  is  typical.  Nor  do  we  understand 
fully  the  reasons.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
not  because  of  their  faith  or  belief  in 
democracy.  They  have  very  little  under- 
standing of  democratic  concepts.  Neither 
is  it  the  result  of  a  vital  interest  in  re- 
ligion. As  yet  they  have  no  such  interest. 
Rather  it  seems  to  us  that  the  boys  who 
are  least  secure,  who  miss  love  and  affec- 
tion in  their  home  situation,  who  have 
never  experienced  relationships  with 
adults  who  love  and  respect  them,  are 
very  easily  influenced  by  the  adult,  once 
such  a  relationship  is  established.  Boys 
from  stable  home  situations  are  easier  to 
work  with  in  a  given  agency  framework. 
But  once  the  adult  begins  challenging 
the  mores  of  the  community,  the  ethical 
and  moral  standards  of  their  parents,  an 
almost  impenetrable  psychological  barrier 
is  set  up  between  the  boy  and  his  leader. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  generalize 
on  the  basis  of  our  limited  experience. 
We  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
breaking  down  racial  prejudice  with  a 
number  of  boys  from  more  advantaged 
homes,  whose  interests  and  behavior  are 
essentially  democratic.  Several  delin- 
quent boys  continue  to  be  hostile  toward 
our  experiment.  But  individual  and 
group  records  so  far  give  ample  verifica- 
tion of  this  surprising  difference  in  at- 
titudes stemming  from  two  rather  distinct 
cultural  patterns. 


We  are  sure,  however,  that  our  in- 
dividualized approach,  first  to  the  group 
or  gang  leader  and  then  to  the  individual 
member  of  the  group,  is  sound.  We  are 
also  sure  that  in  the  course  of  this  process 
of  cultivating  and  broadening  group  dis- 
cussion, each  club  must  be  completely  free 
to  make  up  its  own  mind  in  regard  to 
Negro  membership.  Recently,  an  over- 
enthusiastic  leader  of  a  younger  boys  club 
talked  the  club  into  voting  to  accept 
Negro  members.  In  a  week  the  club 
existed  only  on  paper. 

We  know  that  we  need  a  case  con- 
sultant to  help  us  do  a  better  job  of 
evaluating  the  personalities,  needs,  and 
aspirations  of  our  individual  club  mem- 
bers. And  finally,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  delicate  and  painstaking  job  of  break- 
ing down  prejudice  through  group  leader- 
ship calls  for  able  and  competently  trained 
workers,  part  of  whose  equipment  is  the 
best  possible  knowledge  oi  human  psy- 
chology. 

Fellowship  Center  is  not  expecting 
sensational  results  in  interracial  under- 
standing. The  neighborhood,  as  a  whole, 
is  still  far  from  convinced  that  our  policy 
is  either  wise  or  desirable.  We  are  still 
experimenting  with  the  adaptation  of 
group  work  methods  to  the  development 
of  broader  social  attitudes.  The  last  two 
years  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  works  and  what  does  not. 


A  LITTLE  GOES  A  LONG  WAY 


Alder  Street  is  such  a  narrow 
little  street  that  it  has  a  "tucked-away" 
feeling  about  it.  Houses  line  one  side  of 
the  street,  but  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  a  stretch  of  175  feet  of  open  ground. 
Here,  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years, 
Mrs.  lone  Barkley,  an  Alder  Street 
neighbor,  has  conducted  a  "community 
playground."  She  has  been  unpaid,  ex- 
cept for  the  love  and  respect  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  moral  support  of  other 
Alder  Street  neighbors. 

The  equipment,  "rustled"  from  many 
sources,  includes  a  few  swings,  an  old 
merry-go-round,  a  sandbox,  and  one  see- 
saw. Enjoying  this  equipment  and  the 
simple  activities  led  by  Mrs.  Barkley,  you 
will  find  more  children  to  the  square 
inch  than  in  any  other  recreation  center 
in  the  city,  regardless  of  facilities  or 
leadership. 

For  some  time,  a  few  old  cars  and  a 
victory  garden  had  been  taking  up  some 
of  the  valuable  play  space.  Last  spring, 
Mrs.  Barkley  and  her  neighbors  decided 
that  the  ground  should  be  cleaned  off  and 
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leveled.  Her  first  letter,  directed  to  the 
United  War  Chest,  led  to  many  contacts. 
At  least  thirteen  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals have  figured  in  the  past  six 
months  history  of  the  playground. 

The  local  police  department  provided 
ropes  to  block  off  the  street  during  play 
hours.  Through  the  Civic  and  Protective 
Association,  the  owners  of  the  junk  cars 
and  the  victory  garden  were  approached. 
The  cars  were  removed.  The  victory 
gardener  said  the  garden  was  "about  done 
for  anyway."  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
donated  some  strong  cross  ties  for  a  re- 
taining wall.  A  neighboring  contractor 
brought  in  several  loads  of  dirt.  The  men 
and  boys  from  the  neighborhood  worked 
to  get  the  ground  in  good  condition,  and 
built  a  sturdy  clubhouse,  fourteen  feet 
square.  A  state  legislator  secured  the 
building  materials,  and  a  hardware  store 
donated  the  paint.  Mrs.  Barkley  put  in 
her  own  electric  heater. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation provided  lumber  to  repair  the 
equipment,  gave  some  expendable  athletic 


and  craft  supplies,  and  loaned  their  craft 
specialist  to  help  organiz«  some  activities. 
The  new  YMCA  helped  the  Alder  Street 
neighbors  organize  into  a  committee  and 
start  some  year-round  clubs.  The  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  gave  ten  dollars 
to  defray  expenses  for  one  bang-up  holi- 
day affair,  attended  by  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Keystone  Auto  Club,  sponsor  of 
a  safety  program  through  playgrounds, 
provided  safety  posters,  buttons  and  belts 
for  a  squad  of  fifteen  children,  and  pre- 
sented certificates  of  service  to  the  three 
outstanding  leaders. 

The  Alder  Street  Committee,  which 
is  a  real  neighborhood  group  composed 
of  men  and  women,  Negro  and  white, 
is  a  group  that  gets  things  done.  In- 
cidentally, children  of  both  races  play 
happily  together  on  the  playground — and 
always  have.  The  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  which  has  been  working  on 
demonstrations  of  "combined  operations," 
has  discovered  that  the  Alder  Street  play- 
ground is  a  grand  example  of  just  that. 
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WITHIN    THE    WALLS 


Prisons  in  a  Democracy 


A  better  method  than  trying  to  "achieve  spiritual  ends  by  physical 
means"  shown  by  HERMAN  R.  RUDOLF,  Wallkill  Prison  librarian. 


PRISON      ADMINISTRATION,      if      it 

wishes  to  fulfill  its  proper  function  in  a 
democracy,  should  reflect  changes  in  so- 
cial processes.  Only  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances have  prisons  reflected  the  impact 
of  social  change,  with  the  result  that  pro- 
cedures of  a  different  age  have  combined 
with  obsolete  techniques  which  offer  no 
solution  to  present  day  problems. 

If  we  accept  the  attitude  of  progres- 
sive penologists,  we  affirm  our  duty  to 
prepare  the  prisoner  for  return  to  society 
as  an  individual  who  has  learned  to  value 
his  freedom  and  to  respect  the  next  man's 
freedom.  On  the  whole,  however,  prison 
administration  follows  the  traditional 
vengeful  attitude  of  society.  Prisoners  are 
sent  to  jail  to  be  punished  for  their  mis- 
deeds, with  the  hope  that  society  will  be 
protected  during  the  offender's  incarcera- 
tion, and  that  the  punishment  will  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  any  possible  future 
wrongdoing.  All  the  traditional  depriva- 
tions and  hardships  suffered  by  prisoners 
are  basically  attempts  to  achieve  spiritual 
ends  by  physical  means. 

The  use  of  repression  has  been  admitted 
for  some  time  now  as  not  being  purpose- 
ful, but  what  has  not  been  recognized  is 
that  merely  superimposing  libraries, 
schools,  recreational  facilities,  and  all  the 
other  modern  vehicles  for  rehabilitation  is 
of  itself  not  sufficient.  Orie  must  also 
realize  that  the  individual  in  prison  is  a 
member  of  society  subject  to  the  same 
social  stresses  and  strains  as  his  brother 
and  sister  outside. 

Preparation  for  Living 

What  the  prisoner  would  like  best  is 
to  be  left  alone,  permitted  to  do  his  time 
with  the  least  amount  of  disturbance. 
What  must  be  done  is  to  make  every  one 
of  his  experiences  purposeful  in  terms  of 
his  needs  for  social  living  on  the  outside. 
This  calls  for  the  creation  within  the 
institution  of  as  many  actual  community 
experiences  as  possible  in  order  to  prepare 
the  individual  for  living  with  his  fellow 
citizens  on  the  outside. 

What  are  the  problems  which  the 
prisoner  will  face  upon  his  release  from 
jail?  We  must  concede  that  America  is 
in  a  crucial  period  of  its  social  evolution, 
testing  anew  our  ability  to  work  together 
as  a  mature  nation.  The  war  jarred  loose 
and  disrupted  the  evolutionary  process  in 
the  healing  and  fusion  into  workable  pat- 
frns  of  many  of  our  social  problems,  and 


on  the  other  hand  uncovered  many  fester- 
ing sores  that  \ve  had  preferred  to  neglect. 

The  problems  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  economic  freedom,  politi- 
cal democracy,  jobs  and  security,  appro- 
priate education,  national  health  and  ade- 
quate medical  care,  housing  and  juvenile 
delinquency  clamor  for  solution. 

Prisoners  at  best  offer  no  solution  for 
any  of  our  social  ills.  Those  members  of 
society  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  peo- 
ple entrusted  to  their  care  have  too  long 
been  passive  in  expressing  themselves  on 
social  problems.  Prison  officials  have  ac- 
cepted the  premise  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  attend  to  the  inmate's  needs  but  that 
it  was  not  within  their  province  to  delvt 
into  the  causes  of  the  social  maladjust- 
ments which  were  responsible  for  the  ills 
the  officials  were  called  upon  to  correct 
in  the  prisoners. 

A  Social  Laboratory 

Few  places  afford  us  a  better  clinic  for 
examining  the  attitudes  of  our  wayward 
children  and  for  testing  social  techniques 
than  prisons.  Prison  officials  should  learn 
how  to  adapt  experimental  techniques  ef- 
fecting changed  social  behavior  and  should 
regard  themselves  as  social  diagnosticians 
and  social  innovators  helping  to  point  the 
way  towards  the  correction  of  the  social 
ills  that  plague  us.  The  acceptance  of 
prison  as  an  experimental  laboratory 
would  in  time  result  in  the  development 
of  institutions  or  agencies  as  different 
from  prisons  of  today  as  the  dungeon  is 
from  a  model  rehabilitation  center  like 
Wallkill  Prison. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  call  for 
new  approaches  under  present  prison  con- 
ditions include  alcoholism :  the  develop- 
ment of  better  understanding  between 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  between 
Negroes  and  whites;  and  understanding 
the  restless  aggressiveness  of  youth. 

One  simple  step  that  could  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  alcoholics 
would  be  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
"Alcoholics  Anonymous."  Chapters  of 
this  organization  might  be  formed  in 
prisons  and  contacts  established  with  the 
local  chapters  in  the  communities  to 
which  the  parolee  is  released. 

Many  of  the  techniques  that  have  been 
used  to  solve  social  problems  on  the  out- 
side should  be  used  in  prison.  Negroes 
should  be  given  work  assignments  on  the 


same  basis  as  whites.  There  should  be 
no  segregation  in  cell  locations,  in  the 
mess  hall,  movies,  or  elsewhere  in  the  in- 
stitutions. Sports  rivalry,  if  conducted  at 
all,  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  ac- 
centuate racial  prejudices,  but  to  promote 
mutual  respect. 

For  Practical  Education 

Publicity  should  be  disseminated 
through  the  library  bulletin,  books,  pam- 
phlets, the  institution  paper  and  other 
available  media  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 
The  warden  and  other  officials  could  meet 
with  those  representing  minority  groups 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  their  particu- 
lar problems.  Above  every  other  consid- 
eration, impartial  justice  must  be  ren- 
dered to  all  groups  and  individuals  alike. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  outside 
agencies  actively  engaged  in  similar  en- 
deavors should  be  sought.  Many  such  or- 
ganizations have  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  literature  and  experiences  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

Visiting  lecturers  of  the  different  faiths 
should  be  invited  to  the  institutions.  The 
chaplains  could  cooperate  in  the  obser- 
vance of  Brotherhood  Week.  The  excel- 
lent materials  available  in  the  movies, 
radio,  forums,  books  and  pamphlets  would 
find  their  place  in  a  planned  program. 

To  the  restless  youth  group,  particu- 
larly those  sent  to  institutions,  deeds 
speak  louder  than  any  amount  of  words. 

The  youth  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  component  part  of  the  task  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  If  he  works  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  shop,  he  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  costs,  methods  of 
operation,  and  all  the  related  problems 
entailed  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise. 
The  prisoner  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
procedure.  A  method  for  incentive  pay 
increases  on  the  basis  of  productive  out- 
put should  be  installed. 

The  hour  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  our 
vexing  problems,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  face 
social  chaos.  What  is  obviously  needed  is 
a  fundamental  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  prison  administrators  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Prison  officials  should  accept 
the  leadership  that  is  rightfully  theirs, 
keeping  foremost  in  mind  that  only 
through  effective  social  living  can  men 
learn  to  practice  it. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


Path  to  a  Pleasant  Home 


A    wartime    institutional    assignment    of    Civilian    Public    Service 
prompted  CHANNING  B.  RICHARDSON  to  paint  an  inside  picture. 


WITHIN  THE  WALLS  of  private 
and  public  institutions  in  this  country, 
there  are  115,000  deficients.  They  or:. 
stitute  roughly  5  percent  of  the  nation's 
defectives.  The  remaining  95  percent  are 
walking  the  streets  or  holding  down 
simple  jobs.  This  important  remainder 
is  probably  out-reproducing  the  normal 
population  by  50  percent.  The  steriliza- 
tion laws  which  twenty-seven  states  have 
at  present  are  utilized  progressively  in 
but  two.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
our  defectives  inherited  their  lacks.  The 
immediate  background  of  the  problem  is 
one  well-known  to  social  workers  — 
poverty,  poor  home  and  family  conditions, 
delinquency,  ignorance,  and  sickness. 

In  his  own  community,  even  in  his  own 
home,  the  deficient  frequently  is  laughed 
at  because  of  his  speech  defects,  his  phy- 
sical deformities,  or  his  plain  dullness. 
Each  of  the  three  classes  of  deficients 
shares  some  or  all  of  these  characteristics. 
Like  the  village  idiot  of  old,  the  defective 
often  hurts  himself  and  endangers  others. 
He  can  expect  a  short  life  span  punctuated 
by  frequent  bouts  with  illness  and  dis- 
ease. In  short,  a  moron,  imbecile,  or 
idiot  is  apt  to  be  an  unhappy  person, 
judged  by  normal  standards.  He  is  a 
drag  on  his  schoolmates,  a  joke  for  the 
cruel,  and  a  threat  to  the  community. 
And  if  he  is  committed  to  a  state  insti- 
tution by  court  or  agency,  he  usually  re- 
ceives little  better  than  custodial  care 
for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Modest  Objective 

"This  should  be  a  pleasant  home  for 
these  boys,"  was  the  somewhat  wistful 
comment  of  one  well-known  superinten- 
dent of  a  state  institution.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  modest  enough  objective — 
one  not  too  difficult  to  attain.  Indeed, 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  type 
of  environment  which  should  surround 
the  defective.  In  a  friendly  atmosphere 
he  should  be  made  secure  against  dangers, 
protected  from  illness,  and  guarded 
against  producing  more  of  his  kind.  De- 
pending upon  his  mental  age,  he  should 
be  given  training — be  it  printing,  music 
or  weaving,  or  in  how  to  use  a  spoon  or 
a  toilet.  Psychometric  testing  should 
measure  hoped-for  change  or  progress. 

The  high  grade  moron  should  be  fitted 
for  careful  parole  to  useful  work  and 
care  taken  to  insure  him  against  exploita- 
tion. For  a  large  fraction  who  can  never 


be  released  from  some  institution,  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  most  important  for 
health,  morale,  and  discipline.  Movies, 
simple  athletics,  walks,  reading  groups, 
and  simple  outside  work  around  the 
grounds  are  all  good  possibilities. 

The  total  program,  on  paper,  is  not  a 
difficult  one  for  a  well-organized  society 
to  maintain.  But  turning  from  the  paper 
program  to  the  actual  program  of  a  large 
institution,  let  us  observe  the  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  path  to  the 
"pleasant  home." 

For  the  past  many  months,  the  author 
has  worked  in  a  large  state  institution 
for  defectives — at  one  time,  with  a  group 
of  130  male  morons  of  school  age,  at 
another  time  with  33  tuberculous  boys 
ranging  from  the  lowest  incontinent  idiot 
to  a  moron  who.  tinkers  with  and  fixes 
radios;  and  at  another  time,  on  a  general 
ward  of  the  institution's  good  hospital. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  he  feels 
that  the  problems  which  hinder  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ideal  program  divide 
themselves  into  two  general  classifica- 
tions: personal-psychological,  and  institu- 
tional. 

Subtle  Complexities 

The  personal-psychological  problems  in- 
volve all  the  emotional  ingredients  which 
go  into  making  man  and  his  relationships 
so  complex.  In  an  atmosphere  of  this 
kind,  complexities  are  intensified.  Patient 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  attendants  are 
very  much  needed,  yet  sometimes  it  seems 
necessary  to  be  on  the  verge  of  permanent 
anger  to  get  results,  for  the  problem  of 
group  and  individual  discipline  is  most 
acute.  Force,  violence,  and  restraint  are 
parts  of  the  daily  diet  for  attendants, 
who  are  generally  instructed  to  control 
and  not  to  train. 

One  may  be  handed  a  stick  and  told 
to  take  over  while  the  attendant  on  duty 
goes  to  lunch,  and  then  find  oneself  facing 
a  crowd  of  100  to  180  deficients,  most  of 
whom  have  a  good  deal  of  surplus  animal 
energy,  and  no  acceptable  channel  through 
which  to  direct  it.  Conditioned  by  a  pat- 
tern of  violence  through  the  years,  they 
have  nothing  to  look  back  on  but  that, 
and  less  to  hope  for  in  the  future.  They 
know  no  affection,  no  rewards,  no  affirma- 
tive attitudes. 

As  an  individual,  the  deficient  is  apt  to 
be  docile,  easily  led,  and  amenable  to  di- 
rection. Stimulated  and  in  a  crowd,  he 


can  create  a  genuinely  dangerous  situa- 
tion— usually  because  he  is  unconsciously 
longing  for  recreation  and  exercise. 

The  emotional  drain  on  an  attendant 
is  forever  with  him.  A  man  cannot  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  stream  of  missed 
opportunities  and  unhappiness  without  a 
large  toll  being  exacted.  A  person  dealing 
with  defectives  must  learn  to  seek  out 
the  factors  which  he  can  attempt  to 
change  for  the  better  and  which  will 
remain  after  he  has  gone.  The  process 
of  selecting  these  factors  in  the  face  of  - 
the  results  of  poor  training  and  within 
the  limitations  of  human  endurance,  is 
a  painful  one. 

Avoidable  Tangles 

The  second  category  of  problems  block- 
ing the  way  to  the  "pleasant  home"  gives 
evidence  that  institutions  create  their  own 
problems.  Interdepartmental  rivalry,  fa- 
voritism, tradition,  boondoggling,  buck- 
passing,  incompetence,  fear  ef  superiors 
and  of  the  future,  lack  of  knowledge  and 
pride  in  w«rk,  short-sightedness,  concern 
with  appearances  only — these  make  up  a 
catalogue  of  specifics.  Each  deserves  an 
essay  all  its  own.  A  recreational  pro- 
gram cannot  be  run  by  volunteers  for  fear 
attendants  would  later  be  unwilling  to 
carry  it  on.  A  game  for  pent  up  imbeciles 
has  to  be  stopped  because  they  become 
too  noisy. 

Even  more  important  is  that  hallmark 
of  all  institutions — low  wages  and  poor 
working  conditions  for  employes.  To 
work  long  hours  five  or  six  days  a  week 
live  in  a  somber  institution,  eat  an  un- 
attractive institutional  diet;  to  labor  pa- 
tiently in  an  emotionally  tense  situation 
and  then  to  receive  $70  or  $80  a  month 
is  not  attractive,  even  to  a  floater.  A 
socially  conscious  person  interested  in  the 
complicated  problems  of  deficiency  also 
finds  it  discouraging.  Penny-pinching  by 
state  legislatures  and  ignorance  among 
voters  are  to  blame  when  an  ill-trained 
and  crude  attendant  harms  a  patient. 

In  such  a  disturbed  and  chaotic  world, 
the  little  spots  of  unhappiness  in  our  in- 
stitutions seem  small  indeed.  But  work- 
ing on  the  little  spots  that  are,  or  could 
be,  manageable,  might  be  a  beginning. 
The  path  to  the  "pleasant  home"  for  the 
deficient  is  clear.  Can  that  path  be  taken 
by  people  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  America's  growing  army  of  de- 
fectives ? 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


A  New  Contract 

The  contract  between  the  young 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  (CIO)  is  notable 
for  more  than  its  unprecedented  terms. 
Under  the  contract,  Kaiser-Frazer  work- 
ers will  be  paid  at  the  Ford  wage  rates, 
the  highest  in  the  industry,  to  which  will 
be  added  any  increase  established  in  what- 
ever agreement  is  finally  reached  in  the 
dispute  between  General  Motors  and  the 
union.  They  will  have  a  union  shop, 
which  means  that  each  non-union  worker 
taken  on  must  "join  up"  within  thirty 
days.  The  corporation  will  collect  the 
union  dues  by  "check-off,"  that  is,  by 
deductions  from  the  pay  check  of  each 
member. 

Further,  the  Kaiser-Frazer  employes 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  pool  into  which 
the  company  will  pay  a  bonus  of  $5  for 
each  car  off  the  assembly  line,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the  year  among 
all  workers  who  have  not  participated  in 
unauthorized  strikes. 

Commenting  on  the  agreement,  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  UAW-CIO, 
said  it  was  "the  most  pleasant"  wage 
negotiation  in  the  union's  history,  and 
added,  "It  is  the  best  contract  we  have 
ever  negotiated.  We  are  going  to  do 
all  passible  to  see  that  Kaiser-Frazer  be- 
comes a  successful  company  and  we  will 
help  them  in  every  way." 

As  Kaiser-Frazer  challenges  "the 
giants,"  General  Motors  and  Ford,  in 
the  low-priced  car  field,  the  newcomer 
seems  to  have  gained  a  significant  ad- 
vantage. The  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  their  workers  is  something  the  auto 
makers  have  enjoyed  only  when  they 
were  working  on  war  contracts,  and  not 
always  then.  For  the  most  part,  civilian 
production  is  plagued  by  disagreements, 
slow-downs,  "quickies,"  even  when  a 
nominal  state  of  industrial  peace  exists. 
Energy  that  should  go  into  the  job  is 
drained  off  by  resentment  and  friction. 

If  the  Kaiser-Frazer  contract  estab- 
lishes conditions  under  which  workers 
and  management  proceed  harmoniously 
and  with  mutual  enthusiasm,  so  that  the 
Willow  Run  plant  actually  turns  out 
cars  "to  capacity,"  then  Detroit  will  see 
some  new  and  startling  production  figures. 

Experiment 

Arrangements  for  Michigan  war 
veterans  to  receive  "home  town  care"  by 
doctors  of  their  choice  and  at  government 
expense,  have  been  made  by  the  Veterans 


Administration.  The  specific  contract  was 
made  with  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society,  and  is  the  first  to  be  made  on  a 
statewide  basis.  A  similar  plan  has  been 
tried  successfully  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  arrangement  is 
to  ease  critical  pressure  on  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  Only  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  or  ill- 
nesses are  eligible  for  care,  since  federal 
law  specifies  that  nonservice-connected  ill- 
nesses can  be  treated  only  if  there  is 
available  space  in  VA  institutions  and  the 
patient  has  no  money  to  pay  for  private 
care. 

Veterans  will  be  cared  for  in  their  own 
communities,  and  hospitalized,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  nearest  institution  belonging 
to  the  statewide  participating  group.  Phy- 
sicians may  be  chosen  from  a  list  of  400 
members  of  the  Michigan  Medical  Serv- 
ice, an  organization  of  doctors  who  have 
been  treating  civilians  under  a  group 
medical  care  plan.  Fees  have  been  stan- 
dardized and  will  be  paid  by  VA. 

According  to  officials  of  VA,  the  plan 
will  make  room  for  patients  with  non- 
service-connected  ailments  to  be  treated 
in  VA  hospitals.  Three  fourths  of  the 
veterans  now  receiving  government  care, 
have  nonservice  disabilities.  The  second 
great  advantage  is  for  both  veteran  and 
VA  hospital — reduction  of  hospitalization 
period.  The  veteran  who  faces  a  long 
trip  home  must  spend  a  month  or  more 
under  observation  while  convalescing.  In 
his  own  home  town,  he  may  leave  the 
hospital  earlier  and  remain  under  obser- 
vation by  his  family  physician. 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Veterans 
Administrator,  has  announced  that  if  the 
plan  is  successful  in  Michigan,  it  will  be 
extended  to  other  states. 

No.  1  Killer 

News  of  further  moves  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Health  Council  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendation  of  the  Gunn- 
Platt  survey  (see  page  1)  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  expenditures  for  the 
prevention  of  heart  disease  stand  almost 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  voluntary 
health  programs.  Yet  deaths  from  this 
cause  not  only  rank  first  but  practically 
equal  the  combined  number  of  deaths 
from  the  three  next  most  important  causes 
— cancer,  embolisms  and  other  brain  dam- 
age, and  nephritis. 

At  this  stage,  painstaking  scientific  re- 
search is  a  first  essential,  and  a  recent 
fund  of  $3,500,000  set  up  by  the  life 


insurance  companies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  a  very  practical  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact.  Much  more  knowledge 
is  needed  about  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  role  of  endocrine  glands  and 
micro-organisms,  the  influence  of  climate 
on  certain  rheumatic  forms,  and  the  like. 

But  there  is  needed,  also,  much  better 
knowledge  about  the  precise  relationship 
of  social  and  economic  factors  to  its  pre- 
vention and  control.  For  example,  we 
know  that  syphilis  accounts  for  about  20 
percent  of  heart  disease  in  the  South  and 
only  4  percent  in  New  England.  In  addi- 
tion, we  know  that  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  other  sections.  Massachusetts' 
rate  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Arkansas ; 
Arizona's  is  about  two  thirds  of  Nevada's. 
High  blood  pressure  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  single  causes  of  the  disease, 
yet  United  States  statistics  do  not  bear 
out  the  corollary  expectation  that  rates  in 
highly  industrialized  communities  neces- 
sarily would  be  greater  than  those  in  rural 
sections. 

These  and  many  other  factors  are  part 
of  the  challenge  to  medical  and  social  re- 
search, for  which  both  resources  and  lead- 
ership are  so  badly  needed. 

Refugees  in  the  USA 

How  many  refugees  from  totali- 
tarian persecution  have  found  haven  in 
this  country  since  Hitler  rose  to  power  in 
1933?  What  sort  of  people  are  they? 
How  do  they  fit  into  the  American  scheme 
of  things? 

Seeking  answers  to  these  questions  a 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Recent  Im- 
migration from  Europe  was  organized  in 
1944  by  five  leading  national  refugee 
agencies:  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  American  Christian  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  the  National  Refugee 
Service,  and  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  European  Children.  The  com- 
mittee's study  was  directed  by  Maurice 
R.  Davie,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Yale.  The  data  include  ques- 
tionnaires returned  by  more  than  11,000 
individuals  in  638  communities  in  44 
states;  1,600  replies  to  a  special  ques- 
tionnaire for  doctors  and  dentists;  several 
hundred  reports  on  refugee  business  ven- 
tures. 

Out  of  this  mass  of  material  will  come 
a  comprehensive  volume  by  Professor 
Davie  and  the  research  staff,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper  this  spring,  and  tenta- 
tively titled,  "The  Refugee  Immigrant  in 
the  United  States:  A  Study  of  His  Ad- 
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justment  and  Effect  on  American  So- 
ciety." 

A  preview  of  the  book  is  offered  by 
Professor  Davie  and  Samuel  Koenig  in 
"The  Refugees  Are  Now  Americans," 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  Ill,  issued 
this  month. 

According  to  the  pamphlet  summary, 
the  study  disclosed  that  about  243,800 
refugees  came  to  this  country  between 
1933  and  1944,  of  whom  67.6  percent 
were  Jews.  As  compared  with  immi- 
grants coming  to  the  United  States  in  the 
two  or  three  decades  preceding  1933,  a 
markedly  larger  proportion  are  well  edu- 
cated, mature  men  and  women,  experi- 
enced in  professional  and  commercial 
fields,  or  with  established  reputations  as 
writers,  artists,  musicians,  actors.  "Fol- 
lowing the  distribution  pattern  of  our  im- 
migrant population,"  they  are  concen- 
trated in  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
Middle  West,  and  California. 

The  study  showed  that  the  refugees 
"have  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  this 
country  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers." The  pamphlet  summary  adds,  "The 
refugees  have  shown  unusual  adaptability. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  they  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  becoming  a  part  of 
the  nation,  presenting  little  or  no  problem 
to  the  American  community." 

World  Social  Welfare 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  other  rep- 
resentatives of  international  good  works, 
a  group  of  national  social  work  leaders 
last  month  launched  a  move  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  international  social  welfare 
organization.  Initiating  the  proposal  was 
a  steering  committee  composed  of  Joseph 
P.  Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
AASW;  Howard  R.  Knight,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work;  Robert  E.  Bondy,  chairman 
of  the  National  Social  Work  Council; 
and  Rev.  Lucien  Lauerman,  director  of 
the  National  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service.  Approved  in  principle  by  a  rep- 
resentative group  called  together  in  New 
York  City  on  December  18,  the  plan  has 
now  been  referred  to  the  new  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  for  official  spon- 
sorship and  further  action. 

The  proposed  new  body  would  be  a 
unit  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
under  the  general  authority  given  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  would 
be  •oncerned  with  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  family  life;  aiding  refugees  and 
displaced  persons;  providing  services  for 
children,  youth,  the  aged ;  crime  and  de- 
linquency prevention;  social  welfare  leg- 
islation ;  the  training  of  professional  per- 
sonnel ;  and  other  welfare  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all  nations.  To  these  ends 
the  organization  would  have  a  director 


and  administrative  stafl,  an  executive 
committee  elected  by  a  representative  as- 
sembly, through  which  to  discharge  the 
following  functions:  research  and  special 
studies;  the  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions and  draft  agreements;  the  calling  of 
international  conferences ;  and  other  func- 
tions suitable  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  organization. 

Preliminary  plans  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee were  cleared  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  specific  proposals  will 
ultimately  be  submitted  for  consideration 
to  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 

Social  Welfare  Assembly 

Climaxing  a  year  of  study,  discus- 
sion, and  negotiation,  the  National  Social 
Work  Council  last  month  voted  to  create 
a  new  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 
to  be  the  residuary  legatee  of  its  own 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  and  tradi- 
tion. The  formal  vote  itself  was  on  a 
proposed  plan  of  organization  and  consti- 
tution for  flie  new  assembly  which  calls 
for: 

1.  A  constituent  assembly  of   individ- 
uals,  rather  than   organizations  as  such. 
The  members  will  be  elected  as  follows: 
( 1 )    one    layman    and    one    professional 
nominated  by  each  affiliated  agency  and 
associate  group;    (2)    members  at  large, 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total,  nom- 
inated by  affiliate  and  associate  groups. 

2.  An  executive  committee  of  twenty- 
five  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  management  of 
the  organization. 

3.  A  director  chosen  by  the  executive 
committee   and   other   staff   members   or 
nominated  by  the  director  and  approved 
by  the  executive  committee. 

General  functions  of  the  new  organ- 
ization will  include  forum  and  discus- 
sion ;  national  coordination ;  national  plan- 
ning primarily  in  terms  of  special  pro- 
jects; liaison  with  government;  research 
and  fact  finding;  common  services. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  envisaged 
an  operating  staff  calling  for  at  least  $75,- 
000,  approximately  half  of  which  would 
be  met  by  organizational  contribution,  the 
other  half  by  direct  contribution  from 
individuals  and  foundations.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  National  Social  Work 
Council  has  been  about  $15,000,  and  this 
difference  in  implementation  gives  a  defi- 
nitive characterization  of  the  new  pur- 
poses for  which  the  assembly  is  launched. 
The  old  council  limited  itself  to  discus- 
sion and  to  more  or  less  informal  clear- 
ance and  consultation  between  its  national 
agency  members.  The  new  assembly  plans 
to  build  up  a  staff  which  can  provide 
common  services  and  implement  joint 
planning  and  coordination.  Its  own  serv- 
ices, however,  are  to  be  limited  to  national 


agencies  as  such,  and  will  not  be  directly 
related  to  community  planning  and  organ- 
ization in  the  local  community. 

Spearheading  the  new  development  has 
been  Robert  E.  Bondy  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  chairman  of  the  National 
Social  Work  Council  since  the  retirement 
of  its  first  chairman  and  founder,  Howard 
E.  Braucher.  Beginning  February  1,  Mr. 
Bondy  becomes  the  director  of  the  assem- 
bly, with  executive  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  the  new  program. 
Associated  with  him  will  be  David  H. 
Holbrook,  secretary  of  the  NSWC  since 
its  inception. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  creation  of 
the  assembly  by  about  March  1.  All  so- 
cial work  will  look  forward  with  hope  to 
this  significant  effort  to  strengthen  the 
leadership  of  its  national  voluntary  agen- 
cies. 

Inaugural 

The  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, one  of  this  country's  unique  edu- 
cational ventures,  last  month  inaugurated 
Bryn  J.  Hovde,  until  recently  head  of 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  in 
the  State  Department,  as  its  second  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Alvin  Johnson,  who  in  1923 
became  the  first  president  of  a  small,  un- 
certain experiment,  turned  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor an  internationally  famous  institu- 
tion, with  more  than  5,000  students, 
several  hundred  of  them  working  under 
the  various  faculties  as  candidates  for 
baccalaureate  and  advanced  degrees,  the 
much  larger  number  as  adults  concerned 
primarily  with  broadening  the  horizon  of 
their  vision  and  understanding. 

The  incoming  president  brings  to  the 
school  a  wide  range  of  experience,  as 
scholar,  teacher,  director  of  public  welfare 
in  Pittsburgh,  administrator  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Housing  Authority,  technical  ex- 
pert at  the  UNO  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, technical  secretary  to  the  American 
delegation  at  the  London  conference  on  a 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  in  November. 

Dr.  Hovde's  inaugural  address  was  a 
plea  for  liberal  education  as  a  bulwark  of 
our  civilization.  He  pointed  out  that 
"An  education  which  for  so  many  stops 
at  college,  and  for  so  many,  many  more 
at  high  school  is  not  adequate  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  democracy.  Democracy  is 
the  arrangement  of  human  affairs  by 
adults,  all  adults.  Therefore  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  aduk  education  in  the  liberal 
tradition  is  the  greatest  necessity  of  our 
age."  He  added,  "If  a  liberal  education  is 
widely  extended,  especially  to  grown-up, 
responsible  men  and  women,  they  will 
follow  its  precepts  and  through  science 
and  democracy  create  that  age  of  freedom 
which  has  always  been  the  human  dream." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE    BETTING   ON    CAPITOL    HlLL 

is  that  the  President  will  win  his  fight 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  states.  Or,  at 
least,  he  will  win  it  temporarily.  The 
attitude  seems  to  be,  "Oh,  well,  if  Harry 
feels  that  way  about  it." 

In  his  veto  message  of  the  bill  which 
carried  the  return  mandate  as  a  rider, 
the  President  mentioned  his  "constitu- 
tional responsibilities"  as  President  to  the 
people.  The  comment  had  a  slightly 
ominous  sound  to  those  on  the  Hill  who 
still  think  of  the  President  as  "Senator" 
Truman  or  "Harry."  Maybe,  letting  him 
have  his  way  in  this  comparatively  small 
matter  would  forestall  trouble.  The 
mental  processes  were  all  too  obvious. 

The  President  faces  trouble  with  Con- 
gress. Real  trouble.  Letting  him  win 
this  round  may  postpone  the  show-down 
but  not  by  very  much.  The  passing  of 
a  strong  President  and  a  national  emer- 
gency have  always  meant  a  grab  for  power 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  this  Con- 
gress has  already  demonstrated  its  de- 
termination to  regain  control  of  govern- 
ment. It  isn't  going  to  let  "Harry"  go 
too  far.  It  doesn't  like  that  reference  to 
"constitutional  responsibilities."  Sounds 
too  much  like  a  President  and  less  like 
a  former  Senator.  This  once — yes.  But 
after  that,  President  Truman — -no  longer 
Senator  and,  alas,  no  longer  "Harry," 
can  look  out. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  INFORMED 
Senate-House  conferees  on  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Bill  that  the  measure  passed  by 
the  House  is  not  his  idea  of  a  full  em- 
ployment bill  and,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, quite  unacceptable. 

In  identical  letters  to  Senator  Wagner 
and  Representative  Manasco,  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  House  bill  was  a  "wholly 
new  measure  lacking  the  essential  features 
of  the  Full  Employment  Bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate." 

"In  my  opinion,"  the  President  con- 
tinued, "no  bill  which  provides  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  Senate  version 
can  efficiently  accomplish  the  purposes 
intended." 

In  conclusion,  the  President  asked  the 
conferees  to  report  a  bill  containing  the 
"essential  characteristics"  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  he  described  as: 

"A  national  reassertion  of  the  right 
to  work  of  every  American  citizen  able 


and  willing  to  work,  a  declaration  of  the 
ultimate  duty  of  government  to  use  its 
own  resources  if  all  other  methods  should 
fail  to  prevent  prolonged  unemployment 
— these  will  help  to  avert  fear  and  estab- 
lish full  employment.  The  prompt  and 
firm  acceptance  of  this  bedrock  public  re- 
sponsibility will  reduce  the  need  for  its 
exercise." 

The  conferees  expect  to  meet  about 
the  middle  of  January,  with  the  prospect 
that  their  deliberations  will  be  prolonged. 
Three  of  the  five  House  conferees  are 
already  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  Senate 
bill.  And  the  Senate  conferees,  while  not 
definitely  overbalanced  in  favor  of  the 
House  bill,  include  several  of  the  Senate 
bill's  most  energetic  enemies. 

•»••»•      -f 

THE  HOUSE  INTERSTATE  AND 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  four-mil- 
lion-dollar mental  health  institute  and  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  nation's  long 
neglected  mental  health  problem. 

The  mental  health  institute  will  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  making  grants-in-aid  to  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  laboratories  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions  for  re- 
search. 

Representative  J.  P.  Priest  of  Ten- 
nessee, sponsor  of  the  legislation  under 
consideration,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  paves  the  way 
for  a  coordinated  program  of  great  magni- 
tude. "The  mental  health  problem,"  he 
declared,  "is  one  that  requires  the  same 
type  of  coordinated  action  by  the  federal 
government,  the  state,  and  institutions 
which,  in  the  recent  past,  has  proved  very 
effective  in  other  fields  of  public  health." 

It  is  a  good  start  certainly.  The  four 
or  five  million,  however,  looks  rather 
small  potatoes  in  comparison  to  the 
$2,000,000,000  that  produced  the  atomic- 
bomb.  With  a  billion  or  two  to  work 
with,  FSA  might  get  somewhere  and  in 
a  hurry  with  this  Number  One  national 
health  problem. 

*••*•,* 

A  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Judiciary  Committee  has  turned  in  a 
favorable  report  on  the  so-called  Equal 
Rights  Amendments,  S.  J.  Res.  61,  and 
the  whole  committee  will  open  up  final 
discussion  of  the  amendment  on  January 
28.  The  chances  are  that  the  bill  will  get 
a  favorable  report  from  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  fight  then  goes  to  the  Senate 
floor,  where  opponents  of  the  measure 


hope  to  stop  it.  It  has,  of  course,  Ad- 
ministration support  but  that  support  is 
only  faint  hearted  in  spots  and  it  isn't 
expected  that  Senate  leaders  will  be  very 
active. 

•»•»•» 

EXPRESSING  DEEP  CONCERN  OVER 
the  mounting  death  toll  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents, the  President  has  asked  Federal 
Works  Administrator  Fleming  to  head 
a  White  House  safety  conference  in  the 
spring. 

The  White  House  said  that  informa- 
tion supplied  the  President  had  indicated 
a  30  percent  rise  in  traffic  fatalities  in 
the  month  of  August,  the  month  gas 
rationing  ended,  with  a  steady  rise  for 
each  month  since. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  summon  to  the  White  House  for 
the  conference  representatives  of  the 
states  and  municipalities  in  matters  of 
highway  traffic,  together  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  national  organiza- 
tions having  primary  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  date  will  be  announced  shortly. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN 
power  to  streamline,  reorganize,  and  so  on, 
the  government  departments  (remember 
the  reorganization  fight  back  in  the  mid- 
years of  the  Roosevelt  Administration?) 
and  has  authorized  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  various  agencies  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  bill  specifies  that  the  regular, 
old-line  agencies  cannot  be  touched,  but  it 
gives  the  President  a  free  hand  as  far  as 
the  majority  of  the  newer,  and  less  en- 
trenched ones  are  concerned. 
*•»•»• 

"SOMETHING  is  BEING  DONE"  AT 
last  about  the  problem  of  civilian  clothes 
for  returning  veterans.  The  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration  announces  a  low- 
cost  clothing  program  designed  to  bring 
men's  and  boys'  suits  back  to  the  empty 
racks  in  the  retail  stores.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, J.  D.  Small,  administrator  of 
CPA,  estimates  that  3,500,000  men's  and 
boys'  suits  in  the  lower  price  r»-»rtets  will 
be  produced  in  the  first  thite  months  of 
1946.  The  suits  will  retail  at  $33  or  less. 
At  this  rate  of  production,  CPA  hopes 
that  the  total  1946  output  of  low  and 
medium  priced  suits  for  men  and  boys  will 
reach  14,000,000,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  million  suits. 
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JHE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Education 

A  full  scale  educational  program, 
giving  instruction  to  more  than  200,000 
children,  is  underway  in  displaced  per- 
sons' assembly  centers  in  Germany.  The 
program  is  a  major  feature  of  UNRRA's 
expanding  welfare  services  for  displaced 
persons  and  nonrepatriables  who  will  re- 
main in  Germany  through  the  winter.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  Walter  C.  Berg- 
man, formerly  director  of  research,  De- 
troit Board  of  Education,  later  education 
officer  with  AMG,  and  now  UNRRA 
director  of  education  in  the  USA  oc- 
cupation zone. 

Many'  of  the  children  in  the  schools, 
which  range  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  are  having  their  first  taste 
of  normal  childhood  experience.  The  in- 
structors are  former  teachers  and  edu- 
cated volunteers,  recruited  among  the 
displaced  persons  themselves.  The  classes 
often  are  held  in  bombed  out  buildings, 
always  with  meager  equipment.  Mr. 
Bergman  is  negotiating  with  military  and 
other  authorities  for  textbooks,  writing 
materials,  and  supplies.  Arrangements 
include  the  printing  of  textbooks  in 
several  languages  at  German  expense,  and 
a  supply  of  coal  through  AMG  to  per- 
mit the  manufacture  of  paper.  Printing 
firms  in  France  and  England  have  been 
able  to  furnish  some  Polish  books,  espe- 
cially for  the  younger  children,  and  the 
International  YMCA  is  contributing 
books  originally  prepared  and  printed  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

Interracial  Camp 

An  enlarged  enrollment  and  im- 
proved facilities  are  planned  for  Camp 
Willowemac,  a  significant  experiment  in 
interracial  living,  started  three  years  ago 
near  Roscoe,  N.  Y.  The  founder  and  di- 
rector of  the  camp  is  a  New  York  City 
pediatrician,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Patrick, 
Jr.  The  camp,  which  is  privately  sup- 
ported and  nonprofit  making,  is  an  effort 
to  bring  children  together  in  happy, 
normal  association,  without  regard  to 
race  or  creed.  In  the  1945  session,  which 
was  divided  into  four  three-week  periods, 
the  camp  enrollment  averaged  75  children 
in  each  period,  52  percent  of  them  white, 
48  percent  colored.  They  came  from 
twenty  cities,  in  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, New  Jersey,  the  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Of 
the  thirty  staff  members,  50  percent  were 
colored,  50  percent  white.  The  camp 
program  includes  swimming,  softball, 


tennis,  archery,  badminton,  arts  and 
crafts,  dramatics,  singing,  gardening,  and 
the  care  of  farm  animals.  On  visits  to 
neighboring  farms,  the  local  ice  house  and 
sawmill,  the  children  were  heartily  wel- 
comed. 

The  camp  property  consists  of  about 
1 15  acres  of  open  fields  and  woods  in  the 
Shawungunk  Mountains,  120  miles  from 
New  York  City. 

Teaching  Films 

A  group  of  textbook  publishers 
and  publishers  of  classroom-magazines  is 
making  a  study  of  educational  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  visual  aids  to  education, 
under  the  direction  of  Carroll  Belknap. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  visual  aids  now  avail- 
able, including  those  developed  by  the 
army  and  navy  and  other  agencies  during 
the  war;  and  to  explore  more  fully  the 
possible  correlation  of  film  and  textbook. 
The  study  includes  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials on  professional  levels,  as  well  as 
in  elementary,  highschool,  and  under- 
graduate college  classrooms. 

Books  for  China 

An  appeal  for  books  which  will 
help  the  Chinese  help  themselves  is  made 
by  the  American  Committee  in  Aid  of 
Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16.  Among 
the  projects  which  this  committee  helps 
support  are  the  Bailie  Schools,  in  which 
leaders  for  Chinese  cooperatives  are 
trained.  It  is  now  possible  to  send  read- 
ing materials  to  the  schools,  and  the  com- 
mittee announces  a  special  need  for  tech- 
nical books.  Recent  urgent  requests  from 
the  schools  are  for  books  on  automobile  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  books  on  ceramics, 
waterpower,  cotton  and  cotton  spinning, 
wool  and  wool  spinning,  and  back  num- 
bers of  such  magazines  as  The  Foundry, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Hides  and 
Leather. 

Reading  Interests 

A  summary  of  the  current  read- 
ing interests  of  Americans  today,  par- 
ticularly of  returned  servicemen,  is  offered 
by  the  American  Library  Association, 
based  on  reports  from  150  public  libraries 
in  communities  of  all  sizes  and  sorts.  Ac- 
cording to  this  survey,  the  chief  demand 
today  is  for  vocational  books  and,  on  the 
part  of  veterans,  for  books  on  farming 
and  small  business.  "Libraries  have  found 
it  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for 
books  in  these  fields."  There  is  also  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  books  on  house 


planning  and  remodeling,  interior  decora- 
tion, and  home  repairs.  War  books  gather 
dust  on  the  shelves  these  days,  but  there 
is  much  interest  in  atomic  energy  and 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  on  other  new  de- 
velopments in  science  and  their  industrial 
application. 

Library  use  all  over  the  country  is  re- 
ported to  be  increasing,  after  the  war- 
time slump.  Of  the  libraries  covered  in 
the  survey,  9  percent  report  book  circula- 
tion back  to  prewar  levels,  while  50  per- 
cent report  large  increases  over  1944. 

School  Inquiry  Asked 

Because  it  feels  that  public  con- 
fidence in  the  New  York  City  public 
school  system  "is  at  a  low  ebb,"  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Association  has  called  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  to  authorize 
an  investigation  by  the  state  commissioner 
of  education  of  conditions  in  the  school 
system. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Lewisohn,  director  of 
the  PEA,  in  a  letter  to  the  Regents  stated 
that  the  association  did  not  believe  that 
"an  exhaustive  survey"  of  the  school  sys- 
tem was  required  at  this  time,  but  that 
it  was  "critically  important  that  there  be 
established  a  means  of  conducting  a  rea- 
sonably comprehensive  study  of  issues  al- 
ready brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  .  ." 

This  action  by  the  PEA  is  the  latest 
development  in  a  controversy  that  began 
in  October,  when  Frank  E.  Karelson,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
human  relations,  resigned,  charging  that 
"chaotic  and  inexcusable  conditions"  exist 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation's  largest 
city. 

In  Print 

"Meet  the  USA"  by  Ching-Kun 
Yang,  originally  written  as  a  handbook 
for  Chinese  students  in  this  country  as 
a  .result  of  the  author's  experience  while 
studying  here  as  a  foreign  student,  is  now 
published  in  English  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  State. 
It  gives  the  American  scene — history,  cul- 
ture, institutions — from  an  unusual  and 
revealing  point  of  view.  Price  50  cents 
from  the  Institute,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  19. 

The  Committee  on  Tenure  and  Aca- 
demic Freedom  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C..  publishes 
"Essentials  of  a  F.oper  Schoolboard 
Hearing,"  which  has  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  fair  and  impartial  per- 
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sonnel     practices    in    other    professional 
fields.    Price  25  cents. 

ABCA 

The  popular  and  highly  successful 
adult  education  program,  provided  by  the 
British  Army's  Bureau  of  Current  Affairs 
for  servicemen,  will  be  carried  into  the 
postwar  period  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion's United  Kingdom  trustees.  This 
agency  is  now  organizing  a  project  for 
civilians,  based  on  the  ABCA  experience. 
Under  the  Army  Bureau  of  Current 
Affairs,  lectures  and  discussion  groups 
were  held  for  men  in  camp  and  actually  in 
the  field,  enabling  them  to  keep  in  touch 
with  political,  social,  and  economic  de- 
velopments in  their  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  Carnegie  trustees  feel  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  in  factory,  work- 
shop, and  pithead  canteen,  using  not  only 
the  spoken  word  but  also  maps,  charts, 
posters,  and  newspaper  clippings.  The  di- 
rector of  the  new  civilian  bureau  of  cur- 
rent affairs  is  W.  E.  Williams,  who  was 
the  director  of  ABCA. 


Foreign  Relief 


Shortly  after  V-J  Day,  it  was  de- 
termined that  coal,  transportation,  and 
food  represented  the  three  greatest  "needs 
of  the  ravaged  countries  of  Europe.  Be- 
fore the  year's  end,  the  Department  of 
State  issued  a  summary  report  showing 
that  coal  had  been  shipped  from  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  1,400,000 
tons  per  month,  slightly  more  than  one 
percent  of  our  domestic  production.  Food 
totaling  9,000,000  tons  had  been  shipped 
to  paying  governments,  UNRRA,  the 
Philippines,  and  for  military  relief 
feeding. 

The  paying  governments — France,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway — had  bought  only  the 
most  essential  relief  supplies  and  were 
endeavoring  to  put  as  much  money  as 
possible  into  goods  needed  for  recon- 
struction. 

Swedish  Contribution 

Sympathy  and  generosity  combined 
with  scientific  care  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
believable come-back  for  17,000  Polish 
slave-laborers,  according  to  a  report  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Coigny,  UNRRA's  medical 
chief  for  displaced  persons  in  Europe. 
Last  spring,  UNRRA  arranged  with 
Sweden  to  accept  31,000  of  these  war 
victims  who  were  in  unusually  poor 
health.  Living  on  a  diet  of  4,800  calories 
daily  (average  for  Swedish  citizens  is 
3,800)  and  housed  in  converted  country 
homes,  17,000  were  rapidly  rehabilitated, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Equipped 


with  warm  clothing  and  ten  days  rations, 
they  returned  in  early  fall  to  help  re- 
establish their  own  country.  Others  fol- 
lowed each  month  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  cost  of  care  was  borne  by 
Sweden,  UNRRA  arranging  for  trans- 
portation and  repatriation. 

Special  Gift 

A  gift  of  $1,000,000  was  received 
early  in  December  by  the  Friends  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  donor 
was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  stated 
that  the  funds  were  to  be  spent  for 
"Christian  rehabilitation,  reconstruction, 
and  education  in  Europe."  One  half  of 
the  contribution  will  be  applied  toward 
the  program  of  the  Commission  for 
World  Council  Service,  and  the  other 
half  will  be  used  to  establish  a  Christian 
laymen's  training  center  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Church  Relief  Program 

Relief  programs  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  World  Council  Service  for  1946 
total  $6,000,000  and  include  gifts  of 
clothing  and  food,  a  special  fund  of 
$500,000  for  emergency  relief  of  critical 
shortages  in  Europe,  and  a  budget  for 
purchase  of  trucks,  jeeps  or  cars,  and 
bicycles.  The  commission,  an  interde- 
nominational Protestant  agency,  also  plans 
to  make  up  seventy-five  libraries  of  100 
books  each,  to  bring  continental  churches 
up  to  date  with  theological  thinking  and 
church  activities  since  they  were  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

UNRRA 

UNRRA,  "the  greatest  relief 
effort  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  had 
shipped  nearly  3^  million  long  tons  of 
supplies  by  late  November  and  had  more 
than  doubled  its  monthly  shipping  rate 
between  August  and  December,  in  the 
race  against  starvation  and  freezing  of 
thousands  of  homeless  and  destitute  Euro- 
peans and  Chinese  during  the  winter 
months. 

On  December  22,  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, director  general  of  UNRRA,  re- 
ported that  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-one 
uninvaded  countries  had  pledged  $1,866,- 
624,591  toward  the  financial  resources  of 
UNRRA  for  1946.  This  is  the  second 
UNRRA  budget  raised  by  levies  on  allied 
nations  to  the  amount  of  one  percent  of 
the  national  income  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1943.  The  United  States  share  consti- 
tutes 72  percent  of  the  total. 

Though  Mr.  Lehman  stated  clearly 
that  both  financial  resources  and  supplies 
of  certain  commodities  are  still  insufficient 
to  meet  minimum  needs,  the  money  now 
pledged  will  make  possible  "full  scale" 
aid  to  Albania  Czechoslovakia,  Greece, 


Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Dodecanese 
Islands.  Expansion  of  the  program  in 
China  is  planned,  the  first  steps  being 
provision  of  materials  to  help  build  up 
transportation  facilities.  Special  aid  to 
Ethiopia  and  emergency  help  for  liberated 
nations  in  western  Europe  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  to  continue  temporarily.  New 
programs  for  1946  are  aid  to  the  White 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  Republics  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Lehman,  there  is  the 
greatest  devastation  of  any  enemy-invaded 
land,  and  relief  to  Italy,  Austria,  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  limited  aid  to  northern 
Finland. 


Industry 


The  annual  report  of  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1945,  details  the  steady 
increase  in  part  time  and  full  time  child 
labor  during  the  war  years,  in  school 
leaving,  and  in  the  illegal  employment  of 
minors.'  Against  the  background  of  "this 
discouraging  experience,"  the  report  urges 
a  two-edged  child  labor  program  for  the 
post  war  years: 

"First,  it  must  continue  to  focus  on 
child  labor  sore  spots,  and  efforts  must 
be  pushed  to  secure  laws,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  public  sentiment  that  will 
outlaw  forever  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  conditions  detrimental  to  their 
health,  education  and  welfare. 

"Second,  it  must  turn  its  attention  to 
the  one  child  in  six  who  does  not  enter 
high  school,  the  50  percent  of  high  school 
entrants  who  do  not  graduate,  and  the 
unknown  number  who  are  college  'ma- 
terial' but  never  get  to  college  ...  A 
country  which  has  developed  its  industrial 
production  and  its  scientific  research  to 
almost  incredible  heights  surely  has  both 
the  financial  resources  and  the  vision  to 
create  an  educational  system  which  wjH 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  its  many  millions 
of  children  and  young  people.  To  a  de- 
mocracy, the  development  of  such  an  edu- 
cational system  is  as  important  as  produc- 
tion of  weapons  with  which  to  defend 
itself." 

USES 

The  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, in  a  recent  report  on  employment 
service  in  this  country,  examines  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  returning  the  USES 
to  state  operation,  and  concludes  that  "To 
speak  of  'giving  the  Employment  Service 
back  to  the  states'  is  misleading.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  federally  financed 
employment  service  is  to  be  run  as  a  na- 
tional service  for  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  there  should  be  na- 
tional administration  of  the  USES  by  a 
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single  agency  responsible  both  for  financ- 
ing arid  operations  under  a  federal  em- 
ployment service  law." 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Re- 
cision  Bill,  because  of  the  rider  returning 
USES  to  state  control  within  100  days, 
has  encouraged  the  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Workers  (CIO)  to  continue 
their  campaign  on  behalf  of  a  permanently 
federalized  USES.  The  union  criticizes 
all  three  of  the  bills,  mentioned  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  veto  message,  on 
which  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Education  and  Labor  Committee  late 
in  January.  The  union  favors  legislation 
providing  for  federal  control  of  personnel 
standards,  wages,  and  other  working  con- 
ditions for  the  USES  employes.  None 
of  the  three  pending  measures  now  in- 
cludes such  provisions. 

In  Print 

The  National  Citizens  Committee 
on  the  General  Motors-United  Auto 
Workers  dispute  has  published  the  report 
it  drew  up,  after  studying  the  700-page 
transcript  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
union  and  the  corporation.  The  analysis 
of  the  proceedings  and  the  committee  find- 
ings may  be  obtained  without  cost  from 
the  chairman,  Eh".  Henry  H.  Crane,  671 
Edison  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

The  December  15  number  of  Social 
Action  is  a  special  issue  on  "Roads  to 
Full  Employment,"  with  articles  by 
spokesmen  for  labor,  industry,  and  the 
churches.  Price  15  cents  from  the  Council 
for  Social  Action,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10. 

Number  79  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association's  Personnel  Series  is 
"The  New  Pattern  of  Labor  Relations," 
by  Sam  A*.  Lewisohn  of  the  Miami  Cop- 
per Company,  Prof.  Sumner  H.  Slichter 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Robert  J. 
Watt  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. Price  25  cents  from  the  association, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  18. 

Youth  and  Jobs 

A  survey  of  unemployment  among 
young  people  in  the  fourteen-to-eighteen- 
year  age  group  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  of  Trade  Union 
Women.  According  to  The  Catholic 
Charities  Review,  "Reports  tend  to  show 
that  the  sixteen-to-seventeen-year  age 
group  are  returning  to  school  in  good 
numbers,"  but  older  young  people  are 
planning  to  continue  in  the  labor  market. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  an- 
nounces that  the  active  "Back  to  School" 
drive  will  continue  during  the  current 
school  year.  The  drive  is  reported  to  have 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  school 
officials  and  interested  civic  groups  feel 
that  further  effort  is  needed  to  persuade 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
who  interrupted  their  education  for  war 
work,  to  return  to  the  classroom  for 
needed  schooling  and  vocational  training. 

Veterans  Preference 

After  January  1,  1946,  preference 
will  go  to  veterans  of  this  war,  both  able- 
bodied  and  disabled,  in  235,000  competi- 
tive posts  of  the  New  York  state  and 
local  civil  services  as  a  result  of  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
in  the  November  elections. 

New  policies  embodying  several  un- 
usual features  were  inaugurated  recently 
in  St.  Louis  and  Detroit.  In  St.  Louis, 
the  civil  service  commission  grants  pref- 
erence to  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  World  Wai*  II,  provided  they  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  imposed  in  the 
examination  and  receive  at  least  a  satis- 
factory grade  in  the  test. 

The  preference  policies  of  the  Detroit 
civil  service  commission  represent  an 
effort  to  award  preference  on  a  sliding 
scale,  on  the  basis  of  individual  mili- 
tary records,  rather  than  the  customary 
lump-credit  policy.  Under  the  Detroit 
rules,  veterans  who  achieve  a  passing 
grade  in  an  examination  can  receive  up 
to  a  maximum  of  ten  points  additional 
credit,  depending  on  three  factors:  over- 
all length  of  service;  the  extent  of  over- 
seas combat  service;  decorations  awarded 
for  combat  service.  Disabled  veterans  re- 
ceive further  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of 
five  additional  points,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  their  disability. 

Public  Welfare 

The  trend  of  public  welfare 
toward  more  comprehensive  coverage  and 
services  is  reflected  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association's 
committee  on  welfare  policy,  discussed  by 
Elizabeth  Wickenden,  the  APWA's 
Washington  representative  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  committee's  twelve  recommenda- 
tions, most  of  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  welfare  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  are  based  on  a 
philosophy  which  holds  that  public  wel- 
fare "represents  a  basic  guarantee  by  gov- 
ernment of  minimum  standards  of  human 
existence  below  which  no  one  may  be 
permitted  to  fall."  Other  factors  in  this 
basic  philosophy  are  that  the  function  of 
public  welfare  includes  both  economic  aid 
and  social  services  as  inseparable  aspects 
of  the  job,  that  the  program  calls  for 
unified  administration  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  that  "public  welfare  is 
a  residual  function  and  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  to  utilize  other 


primary  means  to  assure  security  and  so- 
cial well-being." 

The  committee  urges  that  all  welfare 
programs  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment participates  be  administered  by  a 
single  agency  at  the  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral levels.  The  federal  administration 
should  be  lodged,  according  to  this  recom- 
mendation, with  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  or 
in  a  newly-created  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Emergency  relief  for  unemployment 
should  be  a  very  last  measure,  for  "the 
only  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  employable  person  is  a  job."  The 
committee  recommends  that  provision  for 
unemployment  during  reconversion  be 
made  through  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  and  employment  measures. 

The  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  participate,  through  grants- 
in-aid  to  states,  in  financial  assistance  to 
all  needy  persons  is  asserted.  Several 
recommendations  deal  with  extensions  and 
modifications  of  present  federal  aid  poli- 
cies, such  as  the  need  for  the  government 
to  assume  larger  shares  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  poorer  states,  extension  of 
aid  to  children  in  foster  homes,  payment 
for  social  services  to  those  who  may  not 
be  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
Whether  or  not  relief  is  categorical 
should  be  left  to  the  states  to  decide,  the 
committee  feels;  so  should  determining  of 
standards  of  assistance. 

According  to  Miss  Wickenden,  the 
committee's  study  showed  clearly  that 
public  welfare  is  no  longer  "a  series  of 
independent  functions  grouped  together 
fortuitously  for  administrative  conveni- 
ence," but  has  become  a  basic  govern- 
ment service  with  "common  underlying 
philosophy,  professional  affiliation  and 
purpose." 

In  Print 

"Common  Human  Needs,"  an  in- 
terpretation for  staff  in  public  assistance 
agencies,  by  Charlotte  Towle,  special  con- 
sultant, Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  is  listed  as  Report 
No.  8  from  the  bureau.  It  covers  the 
significance  of  public  assistance  and  its 
place  in  a  democracy,  common  human 
needs  in  regard  to  public  assistance  pro- 
visions, and  supervision.  Price  25  cents 
from  the  superintendent  of  documents. 

Reciprocal  Agreement 

Old  age  assistance  recipients  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  now  are  free 
to  move  permanently  from  one  state  to 
the  other  without  loss  or  interruption  of 
payments.  A  reciprocal  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states  makes  this 
possible.  Residence  requirements  for  such 
cases  in  New  Jersey  will  be  lifted,  clients 
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being  transferred  immediately  to  the  old 
age  assistance  roles.  In  New  York,  where 
the  residence  requirement  cannot  be  lifted, 
clients  will  be  carried  on  home  relief  dur- 
ing their  first  year  of  residence  and  the 
state  will  pay  the  costs. 

The  new  arrangement  reduces  ad- 
ministrative costs,  eliminating  many  in- 
vestigating and  clerical  activities  on  the 
part  of  state  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies. 

Employment  Secured 

In  the  midst  of  layoffs  in  some 
industries,  there  were  still  job  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  of  marginal  employ- 


ability,  according  to  the  secretary  of  pub- 
lic assistance  in  Pennsylvania,  when  he 
gave  figures  in  December  on  public  as- 
sistance cases  closed  during  the  three 
months  following  V-J  Day.  About  2,400 
cases  were  closed  in  that  period  because 
employment  with  earnings  sufficient  for 
complete  maintenance  was  obtained.  Most 
of  these  cases  came  from  general  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  children 
rolls,  and  included  persons  who  had  re- 
covered from  illness,  children  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  employability,  and 
mothers  who  had  been  able  to  arrange 
for  care  of  their  children  while  they  were 
at  work. 


Health 


The  advisory  health  group  called 
in  by  the  State  Department  to  help  pre- 
pare the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  pro- 
viding for  formation  of  an  international 
health  organization,  proposed  these  func- 
tions for  such  an  organization : 

Collection  of  worldwide  disease  statis- 
tics as  basis  for  epidemiological  control, 
standardization  and  control  of  drugs  and 
other  therapeutic  agents,  centralization 
and  distribution  of  health  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  assistance  to  national 
health  services  in  controlling  diseases  at 
their  sources. 

The  resolution  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  late  in  November,  and  passed  bv 
the  Senate  before  the  holidays. 

Integration 

The  Building  Fund  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  in  one 
of  a  series  of  pamphlets,  "Psychiatry 
Comes  of  Age,"  says  that  "a  completely 
new  conception  of  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  general  hospital  is  coming 
about  ....  Tomorrow's  hospital  will 
have  to  integrate  the  various  medical  serv- 
ices to  provide  the  patient  with  total  care 
for  all  ailments,  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal ....  The  new  emphasis  is  on  keeping 
the  physically  sick  person  where  he  can 
get  the  best  psychiatric  care,  and  the  men- 
tally or  nervously  sick  where  he  can  get 
the  best  physical  care." 

Civilian  Blood  Bank 

The  "Blood  and  Plasma  Exchange 
of  New  York,  Inc.,"  an  organization 
formed  four  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
making  blood  and  plasma  more  readily 
available  to  patients  in  civilian  hospitals 
is  described  in  the  October  20  issue  of 
New  York  Medicine.  Activities  of  the 
Exchange  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  war  without  public  announcement  so 
as  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  competition 


with  the  ARC  blood  donor  program. 

This  non-profit  corporation  plans  to 
work  toward  better  coordination  of  facili- 
ties and  institutions  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  for  obtaining  and  sup- 
plying blood  plasma,  reduction  in  cost 
and  increase  in  supply  of  blood  for  hos- 
pital patients,  support  of  research  projects 
in  operation  of  blood  banks,  and  training 
of  technical  personnel  for  operation  of 
blood  banks. 

Currently  150  hospitals  are  participat- 
ing in  this  service.  The  cost  of  one  pint 
of  blood  for  transfusion  used  to  be  $41. 
Now  a  patient  may  receive  a  unit  of  pro- 
cessed blood  or  plasma  without  charge,  if 
he  arranges  with  family  or  friends  to  re- 
imburse the  hospital  bank  with  two  units. 

The  use  of  whole  blood  in  civilian 
medicine  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly 
and,  according  to  this  article,  the  growing 
knowledge  of  blood  factors  and  compo- 
nents has  greatly  complicated  the  needs 
of  the  modern  blood  bank,  emphasizing 
the  need  for  a  regional  exchange  system. 

Hospital  Notes 

S.  191  providing  for  an  estimated 
federal  outlay  of  $700,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters during  the  next  five  years  passed  the 
Senate  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
....  Current  campaigns  for  New  York 
hospital  construction  include:  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Hospital,  $3,000,000; 
Beekman^Downtown  Hospital,  $2,750,- 
000;  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  $5,000,000;  New 
York  University-Bellevue  Medical  Cen- 
ter (ultimate  goal),  $15,000,000;  Feder- 
ation of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New 
York  for  their  building  fund,  $30,000,- 
000,  of  which  a  substantial  proportion  is 
to  be  used  for  hospital  construction. 

Twenty-three  hospitals  in  seven  western 
New  York  counties  are  joining  in  a  re- 
gional experiment  in  joint  planning  and 


development.  Rochester  Community  Fund 
is  putting  up  $10,000  and  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  $75,000  to  finance  the  be- 
ginning of  the  project  .  .  .  Strain  on  all 
medical  institutions  is  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  estimated  48,000  medical  offi- 
cers who  want  to  take  "refresher"  courses 
after  discharge  from  the  service. 

Action  in  Illinois 

Over  90,000  people  in  Illinois  are 
chronic  invalids,  and  an  additional  270,- 
000  have  impairments  of  health  so  serious 
as  to  require  specialized  service  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  Interim  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Chronic 
Diseases  among  Indigents,  created  by  the 
Sixty-third  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 
Expanded  facilities  for  the  care  of  these 
invalids  is  urgently  needed,  the  report 
states. 

Action  taken  by  the  Sixty-fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  meet  this  problem  in- 
cludes: provision  for  county  governments 
to  convert  outmoded  poorhouses  into  mod- 
ern institutions  for  the  chronically  ill, 
both  those  who  are  indigent  and  those 
who  are  able  to  pay;  provision  for  the 
licensing  of  nursing  homes;  appropriation 
to  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  for 
further  development  of  its  medical  care 
and  nursing  home  program  for  chronic 
invalids  among  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 

dependent  children. 

• 

Public  Opinion 

A  recent  poll  of  opinion  shows  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  people  pre- 
fer to  pay  (for  medical  care)  in  advance, 
according  to  a  report  to  the  National 
Physicians  Committee  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  at  the  committee's 
annual  meeting  in  November.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  those  interviewed  favored  a 
government  -  sponsored  health  plan, 
though  when  they  were  asked  what  kind 
of  plan  they  personally  would  prefer, 
39  percent  favored  a  group  insurance 
plan ;  34  percent,  the  government  plan ; 
and  12  percent,  the  "doctors'  plan,"  ini- 
tiated by  medical  societies. 

The  same  opinion  research  agency  took 
a  national  poll  of  physicians'  opinions  on 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill  for 
Federal  Health  and  found  75  percent  op- 
posed to  it.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors felt  that  some  plan  was  needed,  but 
30  percent  "flatly  stated  there  was  no 
need  for  anything  to  be  done  about  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  people  to  meet  medical 
care  expense." 

ARC  Advisory  Board 

The  American  Red  Cross  an- 
nounced in  December  the  appointment  of 
an  advisory  board  on  health  services  to 
coordinate  its  activities  in  the  health  field. 
Chairman  is  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Weed,  direo 
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tor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  chairman  of  the  medical  sciences 
division  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. The  committee  membership  is  made 
ap  of  109  men  and  women  from  twenty- 
nve  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
representing  many  specialties  in  the  health 
field.  The  group  was  appointed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  special  survey  of  the  ARC 
health  program,  made  in  the  fall  of  1945. 

Hospital  Survey 

All  forty-eight  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  taken  some  action 
towards  making  a  survey  of  their  hospital 
facilities  under  the  program  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Hospital  Care  in  Chicago, 
reports  the  November  Hospital  Survey 
Newsletter.  The  commission  was  estab- 
lished through  the  American  Hospital 
Association  as  an  independent  public  serv- 
ice, to  study  the  hospital  facilities  of  the 
country,  with  the  hope  of  developing  A 
coordinated  national  plan  of  hospital 
service  for  the  guidance  of  states  and  local 
communities  in  providing  for  future  hos- 
pital needs. 

Acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  state 
surveys,  the  commission  serves  as  tech- 
nical consultant,  providing  work  mate- 
rials and  schedules  of  information  for 
their  use. 

Among  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion by  the  commission  in  its  study  are  the 
lack  of  organic  working  relationship  be- 
tween hospitals;  reluctance  to  develop 
hospitals  on  the  basis  of  community  need ; 
lack  of  provision  in  general  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  certain  types  of  physical 
illness  and  for  mental  patients;  and 
wasteful  overlapping  and  competition  be- 
tween hospitals  in  urban  areas,  as  com- 
pared with  the  poverty  of  resources  in 
rural  areas. 


Children 


Studies  have  shown  that  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  children  of  alcoholic  par- 
ents turn  out  to  be  alcoholics  themselves 
if  brought  up  during  their  childhood  in 
their  own  homes.  Yet  a  recent  study  of 
the  end  result  of  foster  home  care  by  New 
York's  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
(105  East  22  Street,  New  York  10), 
which  included  a  sample  with  alcoholic 
parenthood,  showed  that  none  was  alco- 
holic. Altogether,  78  case  histories  were 
carefully  traced,  36  with  a  background 
of  parental  alcoholism,  1 1  whose  parents 
were  psychotic,  6  where  they  were  both 
alcoholic  and  psychotic,  and  25  where  the 
parents  were  regarded  as  normal.  The 
present  average  age  of  the  adults  included 
in  the  study  was  thirty-one  years.  As  chil- 
dren, they  all  had  been  placed  in  foster 


homes  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago.  "With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  demonstrably  living  useful  lives  and 
clearly  holding  up  their  own  end  of 
things."  Only  4  of  the  78  were  found  to 
be  seriously  maladjusted. 

Sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  and  brought  to  completion 
by  Dr.  Anne  Roe  of  Yale  University,  the 
study  found  strikingly  few  differences  be- 
tween the  adjustments  made  by  those  who 
were  placed  from  the  group  of  alcoholic 
or  psychotic  parents  and  those  from  nor- 
mal parents.  Noting  that  many  of  the 
children  turned  out  well,  even  where  the 
foster  homes  were  inadequate,  the  report 
suggests  that  membership  in  a  home  which 
is  "accepted"  by  the  community  is  as  im- 
portant an  influence  as  the  qnality  of  the 
family  itself.  This  makes  possible  the  in- 
terplay of  integrating  forces  by  "institu- 
tions" and  "general  community  stand- 
ards" outside  the  home  itself. 

After  Lanham  Act 

A  variety  of  local  and  state  plans 
to  ensure  the  continuance  of  day  care 
centers  when  Lanham  Act  funds  cease  on 
March  1,  is  reported  in  Bulletin  No.,  1 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Group 
Care  of  Children,  119  West  57  Street, 
New  York  19.  One  governor  (Cali- 
fornia) is  calling  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  several  other  states  are 
studying  the  question.  City  and  county 
authorities  and  community  chests  are  be- 
ing asked  to  appropriate  funds  to  replace 
the  federal  subsidy.  In  .Cleveland, 
mothers'  meetings  were  called  in  each 
center  and  delegates  elected  to  a  citywide 
organization  to  press  for  community  ac- 
tion. 

A  long  range  program  of  federal  grants- 
in-aid  for  day  care  centers  was  recom- 
mended as  part  of  a  comprehensive  post- 
war program  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  at  its  fall  meeting  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  According  to  the  federation, 
"most  centers  are  reporting  full  rosters 
and  long  waiting  lists,  and  parents  are 
expressing  great  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility that  the  program  might  end." 

State  Receiving  Home 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  chil- 
dren were  given  social,  psychological,  and 
educational  diagnosis  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  operation  of  the  Kansas  Re- 
ceiving Home.  First  state  administered 
service  of  its  kind,  the  home  was  set  up  as 
a  study  home  to  which  juvenile  courts, 
county  welfare  departments,  and  other 
agencies  could  send  children  for  observa- 
tion and  diagnosis  prior  to  official  dis- 
position or  commitment.  So  far,  forty- 
eight  counties  have  used  the  home.  Aver- 
age length  of  stay  has  been  thirty  days. 


A  few  cases  have  remained  longer  because 
the  judge  or  county  welfare  department 
was  unable  to  work  out  necessary  place- 
ment plans.  In  90  percent  of  the  cases, 
judges  and  other  referring  agencies  have 
made  determined  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
plans  recommended  by  the  home. 

The  Whole  Child 

To  introduce  themselves  as  a  new 
group  and  to  interpret  their  reason  for 
being  to  the  public,  the  Citizen's  Commit- 
tee on  Children  of  New  York  City  held 
a  luncheon  early  in  December,  featuring 
as  speakers  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Elsie 
Bond,  New  York  War  Council's  director 
of  child  care. 

The  committee,  which  consists  of  sixty- 
eight  lay  and  professional  men  and  wo- 
men representing  many  interests  in  the 
welfare  of  children,  has  been  in  operation 
since  last  summer.  Its  purpose  is  to  "help 
in  long  range  planning  for  the  city's  chil- 
dren" for  whom,  this  committee  feels, 
there  are  not  enough  services,  especially 
preventive  services,  and  "too  many  gaps 
between  theory  and  practice."  In  the  first 
months  of  its  career,  the  committee  has 
been  instrumental  in  closing  several  sub- 
standard institutions  and  agencies,  and 
'has  interested  itself  in  the  day  care  pro- 
grams in  the  city. 

Miss  Bond  reported  on  the  status  of 
the  day  care  program  and  told  the  com- 
mittee and  their  guests  that  she  had  been 
instructed  by  Governor  Dewey  to  say  that 
he  would  recommend  to  the  1946  legisla- 
ture that  state  aid  for  child  care  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

State  Programs  1946-7 

Legislative  concentration  in  forth- 
coming sessions  on  the  revision  of  legal 
provisions  relating  to  adoption,  child  la- 
bor, and  crippled  children  is  recommended 
by  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments. 

Many  adoption  laws  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
states  have  laws  that  "approximate"  es- 
sential standards.  Sixteen  years  is  recom- 
mended as  the  minimum  employment  age. 
At  present,  thirty-two  states  have  a  lower 
minimum.  Elimination  of  court  action 
as  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  service 
by  crippled  children  is  the  principal 
recommendation  for  this  group.-  The  laws 
of  thirteen  states  still  include  such  a  re- 
quirement. 

Detention  Care 

Plans  to  improve  detention  care 
should  be  "pivoted  upon  the  goal  of  keep- 
ing the  child  in  his  own  home  wherever 
possible,  of  using  a  foster  home  or  child 
care  institution  where  this  is  not  possible, 
of  placing  the  child  in  security  quarters 
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only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,"  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  issued  statement  of 
policies  and  practices,  recommended  for 
drfention  care  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Questionnaire  study  showed  a 
wide  variety  of  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tional facilities  being  used  for  detention 
purposes,  but  that  "very  few  children  .  .  . 
needed  extreme  security  measures." 

Thorough  investigation  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  state's  social  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  foster  care  of  children 
will  be  included  in  the  continuing  study 
of  the  Ostertag  Committee,  whose  in- 
terim report  was  presented  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

In  Print 

Designed  as  a  manual  for  parents, 
"Your  Child  from  One  to  Six"  includes 
among  thirty  chapter  headings  such  topics 
as  Growth  and  Development ;  Food ; 
Clothing;  Learning  to  Eat;  Learning  to 
Sleep ;  Learning  Affection  and  Love ;  The 
Value  of  Play;  Thumb  Sucking;  Chil- 
dren's Questions.  One  hundred  pages. 
Publication  30  from  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

"Primary  Behavior  Disorders  in  Chil- 
dren: Two  Case  Studies"  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
describes  the  treatment  of  two  children 
with  behavior  disorders,  illustrating  meth- 
ods worked  out  by  the  staff  in  collabora- 
tion with  psychiatrists.  Sixty  eents  from 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Ameri«a,  122  East  22  St.,  New  York  10. 


Recreation 


February  28,  the  date  scheduled 
for  the  closing  of  the  last  USO  indus- 
trial club  operated  by  the  YMCA,  one 
of  the  six  member  agencies  of  USO,  will 
bring  to  an  end  a  four-year  program  de- 
signed to  provide  recreation  and  relaxa- 
tion for  thousands  of  war  workers  in 
industrial  cities  and  boom  towns.  This 
program  was  less  well  known  to  the 
American  public,  which  has  tended  to 
think  of  USO  as  a  series  of  dances  and 
canteens  for  the  armed  forces. 

"When  Millions  Migrate,"  a  twenty- 
page  brochure  issued  by  USO-YMCA 
gives  sample  pictures  of  the  ninety-some 
communities  into  which  war  production 
workers  swarmed  and  to  which  the  USO 
assigned  this  part  of  their  organization 
the  job  of  helping  alleviate  war  strains. 
Changing  work  shifts,  production  pres- 
sures, long  hours  of  work,  poor  transpor- 
tation, inadequate  recreation  facilities 
represent  a  few  of  the  factors  producing 
these  strains. 


Activities  for  all  ages  were  organized 
in  these  congested  areas.  In  the  year 
1944-45,  over  seventy  thousand  groups 
met  in  the  Industrial  Clubs  for  such  di- 
versions as  sports,  dances,  dramatic  and 
musical  programs,  children's  parties,  and 
sketching  classes.  An  average  of  some 
twelve  thousand  volunteers  assisted  in 
planning  and  conducting  these  activities 
and  other  services. 

In  keeping  with  USO's  policy  of  lim- 
iting service  to  war  workers  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  six  months  following 
V-J  Day,  others  of  the  six  member  agen- 
cies are  also  now  engaged  in  "demobiliz- 
ing" this  program  which  met  such  an  im- 
portant wartime  need.  In  many  com- 
munities the  process  is  one  of  reconversion 
rather  than  demobilization.  The  towns- 
folk have  discovered  that  the  program 
can  be  adapted  for  peacetime  recreation 
in  a  way  long  needed  before  the  war. 

War  Baby 

When  the  army  took  over  the 
YWHA  building  on  110  Street  in  New 
York  City  in  1942,  the  YMHA,  some 
twenty  blocks  away,  opened  its  facilities 
to  the  membership  of  the  women's  organi- 
zation. This  expedient  turned  out  to  have 
produced  such  a  successful  program  that, 
several  months  after  the  war's  end,  the 
two  organizations  announced  their  re- 
organization on  a  coeducational  basis,  to 
be  known  as  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association. 

A  neighborhood  center  program  for 
inadequately-serviced  areas  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  operated  by  the  YWHA, 
will  be  continued  as  a  separate  program 
under  the  same  leadership,  but  will  be 
knewn  as  the  Jewish  Association  for 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

Alabama  Notes 

Small  counties  and  communities  in 
Alabama  can  now  develop  public  recrea- 
tion facilities,  as  a  result  of  the  passing 
of  an  enabling  measure  in  the  1945  state 
legislature.  The  measure  permits  govern- 
ing bodies  of  any  county  or  municipality 
of  not  more  than  100,000  population  to 
create  a  recreation  board.  It  also  stipu- 
lates membership  qualifications  and  pow- 
ers of  such  a  board.  Larger  communities 
and  counties,  covered  by  previous  legisla- 
tion, have  already  established  public  rec- 
reation boards  and  programs. 

Thirty  Alabama  communities  have  had 
wartime  recreation  facilities  set  up  under 
federal  or  USO  auspices.  Many  of  these 
communities  are  now  considering  ways 
and  means  of  utilizing  these  facilities 
permanently. 

In  Print 

"Youth  and  Your  Community," 
by  Alice  G.  Weitz,  Public  Affairs  Pam- 


phlet No.  108,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20.  Price  10  cents.  A  ten 
point  program  for  developing  a  recreation 
program  for  the  young  people  of  the 
community. 

"Recreation,  A  National  Economic  As- 
set," issued  by  the  Division  of  Recreation, 
Office  of  Community  War  Services, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  From  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  What  a 
recreation  program  costs,  and  how  it  may 
be  an  economic  asset  to  a  community. 

"Long  Range  Recreation  Plan  for  the 
Greater  Muskegon  Area"  (Michigan), 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Recreation, 
Office  of  War  Community  Services,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  published  by  the 
Muskegon  County  War  Chest.  This  is 
a  guide  for  coordinated  development  of 
recreation  space  and  facilities,  worked  out 
in  relation  to  the  three  city  areas  and 
two  townships  making  up  Greater 
Muskegon. 

Professional 

Approximately  200  individuals  and 
twenty-nine  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  contacted  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  during  the  past 
year  in  its  national  program  to  accelerate 
its  recruiting  and  scholarship  activities. 
About  10,000  copies  of  "Family  Case 
Work — A  Good  Profession"  have  been 
prepared  and  distributed.  The  subcom- 
mittee on  scholarship  program  has  recom- 
mended standards  for  the  selection  of 
scholarship  recipients,  and  suggests  writ- 
ten contracts  between  agency  and  student, 
and  agency  and  school,  as  well  as  ex- 
change of  information  between  member 
agencies  regarding  scholarship  applicants. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  recruitment  sub- 
committee, much  recruiting  must  be  done 
on  a  local  level  by  community  agencies 
through  contacts  with  schools  and  news- 
papers. The  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  pointed  up  the  need  for  a  continuing 
program  directed  toward  long  range  plan- 
ning, reports  the  association,  which  is  ap- 
plying to  a  foundation  for  a  grant  to 
implement  this  purpose. 

New  Degree 

Beginning  with  1947,  the  two-year 
certificate  formerly  given  by  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of 
Social  Economy  and  Social  Research  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  will  be  abandoned 
i.i  favor  of  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
social  economy.  This  will  be  a  two-year 
degree  f»r  social  service  training,  includ- 
ing specialization  in  social  casework, 
community  organization,  social  research, 
and  public  welfare  administration.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  program  in  group  work, 
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dropped  during  the  war,  will  be  re- 
instituted  and  that  medical  social  work 
specialization  will  also  be  included.  No 
further  one-year  degrees  will  be  offered 
in  social  economy  after  the  change  is 
made. 

Group  Work  Horizons 

Urging  that  group  workers  "re- 
fine the  knowledge  gained  from  the  use 
of  group  work  in  new  settings  and  with 
new  groups  that  have  developed  during 
the  war,"  Harleigh  B.  Trecker  and 
Marion  Copleston,  writing  in  the  1944 
yearbook  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Group  Work,  point  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  postwar  era 
with  its  stresses  and  tensions.  A  major 
aim  of  group  leaders,  they  hold,  should 
be  to  expand  their  goals  "to  include  the 
development  of  a  willingness  to  have  our 
country  work  with  other  nations  for 
worldwide  socially  useful  goals." 

Another  author,  Lucy  P.  Garner, 
characterizes  the  values  of  private  recrea- 
tion agencies  as  providing  for  "the  growth 
of  persons  (an  essentially  democratic  con- 
cept) through  activities  and  group  rela- 
tionships, and  collective  aims  that  may  be 
broadly  described  as  democratic  ideals." 
Without  these,  she  doubts  if  "private 
agencies  have  the  right  to  ask  the  public 
for  support."  In  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions, Miss  Garner  points  out  the  useful- 
ness of  "the  strategy  of  cooperative  action 
and  the  strategy  of  pioneering  by  single 
agencies  that  dare  move  ahead  of  public 
opinion." 

The  yea/book  includes,  also,  a  paper  by 
Dorothea  F.  Sullivan  on  group  work  in 
an  institutional  setting,  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  current  programs  for  youth 
in  Canada  and  England. 

Social  Service  Exchange 

Through  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity integration  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Welfare  Council,  social  service  ex- 
change coverage  has  been  extended  during 
the  last  few  months  to  four  New  Jersey 
counties  which  had  lacked  this  service. 
Regional  meetings  towards  the  same  end 
will  be  held  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 
The  committee  also  plans  conferences  to 
encourage  proper  use  of  the  service  by 
workers  in  public  and  private  agencies. 

Social  Work  Examiners 

The  board  of  social  work  ex- 
aminers which  is  called  for  by  the  passing 
of  A.B.  1812,  Social  Workers  Registra- 
tion Bill,  in  the  California  legislature, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Members  are  Hyman  Kaplan,  executive 
director,  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities, 
San  Francisco;  Zdenka  Buben,  director, 
Medical  Social  Service  Bureau,  Los  An- 
geles County  Health  Department;  Mau- 


rine  McKeany,  acting  dean,  School  of 
Social  Welfare,  University  of  California; 
Gardner  Bullis,  president,  California 
Conference  of  Social  Welfare;  Rev.  Ray- 
mond J.  O'Flaherty,  executive  director, 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Bouchar,  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Warmer,  president,  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Ontario. 

Registration  of  social  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia went  into  effect  in  September, 
1945,  having  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  July.  This  was  the  third  attempt 
to  obtain  legislative  approval  of  a  registra- 
tion bill,  previous  ones  having  been  intro- 
duced in  1929  and  1939.  The  successful 
bill  was  so  well  thought  through  that  it 
emerged  from  both  houses  of  trie  legisla- 
ture practically  unchanged. 

Career  in  Nursing 

To  help  college  students  decide 
whether  nursing  is  the  field  in  which 
they  can  best  express  their  interests  and 
abilities,  "Nursing,  A  Profession  for  Col- 
lege Women"  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  United  States  Public 


Health  Service,  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Nursing,  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  other  nursing  organizations. 
It  describes  expanding  postwar  oppor- 
tunities in  the  public  health  field,  in  nurs- 
ing education,  in  institutional  nursing, 
and  abroad  in  liberated  countries,  as  well 
as  preparation  required,  schools  available, 
salaries,  and  working  conditions.  Twenty- 
five  cents  from  the  Nursing  Information 
Bureau,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

National  Conference  Program 

Program  suggestion  collectors  have 
provided  the  program  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
with  623  suggestions  representing  eighty- 
nine  communities  in  thirty-five  states  plus 
Hawaii  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Some 
general  subjects  which  stand  out  are: 
problems  of  and  services  to  seturned  vet- 
erans, alcoholism,  problems  of  recon- 
version, racial  adjustments,  place  of  so- 
cial work  in  the  international  picture,  in- 
terpretation, adoptions,  problems  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  problems  in  administration. 
Further  announcements  about  the  pro- 
gram will  appear  in  the  February  Survey 
Midmontkly. 


People  and  Things 


Paul  V.  McNutt  returns  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  High  Commissioner, 
an  office  he  held  from  1937  to  1939. 
During  the  war  years,  he  has  been  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  since  the 
agency  was  created  and  chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  during  its 
entire  life.  Succeeding  him  as  Federal 
Security  Administrator  is  Watson  B. 
Miller,  assistant  administrator  since  1941. 
Mr.  Miller's  previous  experience  included 
eighteen  years  as  national  rehabilitation 
director  with  the  American  Legion. 

Dr.  James  A.  Doull  has  resigned  as 
Elizabeth  Severance  Professor  of  Public 
Health  at  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine,  as  of  March  31, 
1946,  to  join  the  regular  corps  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  international  health  relations 
in  the  office  of  the  surgeon  general.  Ac- 
cording to  the  November  issue  of  Ohio 
Public  Health:  "The  appointment  is  said 
to  be  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  international  health  organiza- 
tion in  the  near  future  to  take  over  and 
extend  the  functions  of  the  health  sec- 
tions of  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Edwin  J. 
MacEwan  as  administrative  director  of 
the  society.  Mr.  MacEwan  was  formerly 


executive  secretary  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Community  Fund. 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads,  director  of 
Memorial  Hospital,  has  been  named  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Sloan-Kefttering 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research.  The  insti- 
tute will  be  built  as  an  integrated  unit 
of  the  hospital.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  whose 
gift  of  $4,000,000  through  the  Sloan 
Foundation  made  the  institute  possible, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  institute  and  executive  committee. 

The  Red  Cross  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  T.  Nicholson  as  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  insular  and  for- 
eign operations,  succeeding  Richard  F. 
Allen,  who  retired  on  November  1.  Dr. 
Carl  J.  Potthoff,  for  the  past  eight  years 
professor  of  biological  science  and  public 
health  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  joined  the  Red  Cross  staff  as  director 
of  first  aid  and  associate  medical  director. 
On  temporary  duty  with  the  Red  Cross 
since  last  August,  Dr.  Potthoff  prepared 
a  new  instructor's  manual  for  the  revised 
first  aid  textbook  now  being  published  by 
the  Red  Cross. 

David  W.  Haynes,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Social  Serv- 
ice has  been  appointed  general  director 
of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  succeeding  Katherine  E.  Young. 
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Prior  to  his  Staten  Island  position,  Mr. 
Haynes  was  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
and  also  lectured  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Lisle  Burroughs,  recently  returned 
from  a  year  overseas  as  regional  director 
iOr  the  Caribbean  area  of  the  United 
Seamen's  Service,  has  been  named  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Vet- 
erans Service  Center.  His  previous  ex- 
perience included  both  community  or- 
ganization and  social  work. 

Savel  Zimand  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Educa- 
tion in  New  York  City's  Health  Depart- 
ment to  become  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Cancer  Committee.  Mr. 
Zimand  was  co-author  with  Professor 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  of  "Health  under 
the  'El'."  In  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, Dr.  John  C.  A.  Gerster,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  stated  that  "The  Can- 
cer Committee  contemplates  educational 
activities  which  we  hope  will  be  so  im- 
pellingly  effective  that  they  will  create  a 
general  awareness  of  the  widespread  pre- 
valence of  the  disease,  of  the  fact  that 
medical  science  has  definite  and  well- 
proven  means  to  deal  with  it,  and  of  the 
danger  of  delay  in  examination  and  treat- 
ment." 

New  head  of  the  Girl  Scout  Camp 
Bureau  is  Catherine  T.  Hammett,  recent- 
ly returned  from  overseas  service  with 
UNRRA,  to  which  she  was  loaned  by 
the  Girl  Scout  organization  last  year. 
While  with  UNRRA,  Miss  Hammett 
worked  in  refugee  camps  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  and  with  the  welfare  division 
of  the  Greek  mission. 

Floyd  Hunter  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Social  Planning 
Council  of  Atlanta  (Ga.).  He  has  been 
associate  regional  director  of  USO  in 
Georgia  since  1943,  and  previously  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  in  Indianapolis. 

News  from  UNRRA 

The  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York  City  has  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  Marjorie  Stauffer,  supervisor  of 
the  Jefferson  District  Office,  who  will 
go  to  China  as  relief  administration  spe- 
cialist for  UNRRA.  She  will  assist  in 
developing  relief,  welfare,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
China. 

Albert  C.  Comanor,  former  general 
case  supervisor  of  the  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau  in  Pittsburgh,  has  gone  to 
China  with  UNRRA.  He  has  been  in 
the  armed  forces  for  the  past  two  years. 

Madeline  D.  Ross,  who  has  done  both 
writing  and  sketching  for  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  is  now  editing  Team  News  for 
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UNRRA  at  Frankfurt,  Germany.  A 
house  organ  for  the  displaced  persons 
field,  staff  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
paper  is  published  in  French  and  English. 

Retired 

Mary  E.  Boretz,  after  twenty- 
seven  years  as  director  of  the  Foster 
Home  Bureau  of  the  Jewish  Child  Care 
Association  of  New  York,  an  affiliate  of 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies.  From  the  beginning  of 
her  work  with  the  Bureau,  Miss  Boretz 
championed  the  placing  of  children  in 
foster  homes  where  they  could  develop 
normally,  despite  opposition  from  com- 
munity leaders  who  favfired  institutional 
care.  She  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
She  will  continue  as  a  voluntary  con- 
sultant to  the  Jewish  Child  Care  Asso- 
ciation. 

John  P.  Plover,  chief  of  the  division 
of  probation  and  placement  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority,  after  forty-two 
years  of  service  in  the  probation  field. 
Mr.  Plover  initiated  the  publication 
Probation  News,  while  with  the  Youth 
Authority. 

Conventions 

National  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Camping  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  February 
13-15,  1946.  The  convention  theme  is 
"The  Contribution  of  Camping  to  Social 
Progress." 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  1940, 
the  YWCA's  of  the  USA  will  convene 
in  Atlantic  City,  March  2-8.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000  delegates  from  over  1,000 
YWCA's  in  the  country  are  expected  to 
attend. 

Stowaways 

Boy  mascots  smuggled  aboard  ship 
by  returning  servicemen  create  a  unique 
problem  for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  legal  technicalities  of  admission.  Dis- 
couraging excessive  publicity,  the  service 
has  been  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  child 
guidance  clinics  and  social  agencies  in 
working  out  constructive  plans  for  the 
future  of  these  children.  Temporary  liv- 
ing quarters  are  found  for  the  boys,  pend- 
ing investigation  of  their  cases.  If  the 
boys  are  orphans  without  interested  rela- 
tives in  this  country  and  are  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  American  life, 
they  will  eventually  be  placed  in  suitable 
permanent  homes. 

Cost  of  Living 

"Low  income  families  must  pay 
two  or  three  times  as  much  for  certain 
clothing  items  as  compared  to  1937," 
according  to  a  recent  survey  made  by 


home  economics  consultants  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York. 
The  rise  is  attributed  to  a  shift  by  manu- 
facturers to  higher-priced  lines  and  the 
upgrading  of  available  garments.  The 
most  significant  price  increases  were  in 
women's  and  children's  lines.  The  society 
has  increased  its  monthly  clothing  allow- 
ances for  the  families  under  its  care,  as 
a  result  of  the  findings. 

Faculty  Appointments 

Ruth  Lewis  and  Elsie  Huseman 
of  the  George  Warren  Brown  School  of 
Social  Work  (Washington  University. 
St.  Louis)  have  been  promoted  to  pro- 
fessor of  medical  social  work  and  assistant 
professor  of  social  case  work,  respectively. 
Mary  Hester,  formerly  executive  of  the 
Family  and  Children's  Service  of  Grand 
Rapids,  has  also  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  social  case  work.  Helen 
Hayden,  head  of  the  Kansas  City  Branch 
of  the  school,  has  been  made  associate 
professor  of  social  work. 

Elected 

At  its  November  meeting,  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  elected  to  its  executive 
committee:  Irene  Conrad,  president;  Har- 
riett Bartlett,  first  vice-president;  Earl 
Parker,  treasurer;  Helen  Hubbell,  Clar- 
ence Pretzer,  John  Charnow,  and  Alton 
Linford. 


In  Memoriam 
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In  memory  of  Caroline  Zachry. 
who  died  last  February,  the  institute 
which  she  founded  in  1939  will  be  known 
as  the  Caroline  Zachry  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Development.  It  was  established  as 
a  center  for  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
social  workers,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  from  each  other  in  their  work  for 
children.  Illustrative  of  its  philosophy  is 
the  article  by  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  its 
director,  on  page  3  of  this  issue. 

Deaths 

HELEN  D.  PIGEON,  secretary  of  the 
American  Parole  Association,  in  Sep- 
tember. Miss  Pigeon  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  surveys  and  studies  for  the  Ameri- 
can Probation  Association  and  for  the 
Public  Welfare  Departments  of  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  author  of 
"Probation  and  Parole,  A  Study  Man- 
ual," published  by  the  association. 

In  Richmond  on  October  14,  DR. 
HUGH  CARTER  HENRY,  aged  seventy, 
Virginia's  first  state  hospital  commission- 
er. During  his  long  period  of  service  at 
Central  State  Hospital  for  Colored  in 
Petersburg,  he  trained  many  students  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  disease 
among  Negroes. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  SO- 
CIAL WELFARE,  by  Wayne  McMillen. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  $4.75. 

THIS     IS     AN     UNUSUALLY     SIGNIFICANT 

volume  because  it  is  the  first  treatment  of 
the  subject  with  just  this  scope  and  focus, 
and  because  it  will  be  useful  to  student, 
teacher,  and  practitioner  alike.  It  is  also 
timely,  because  community  organization 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
civilization  today.  The  Frankenstein 
atom  bomb,  with  its  attendant  problems 
of  control  and  handling,  has  dramatically 
highlighted  the  need  for  perfecting  tech- 
niques of  "intergroup"  relations.  This 
book's  careful  exposition  of  the  skills  in- 
volved in  helping  groups  establish  larger 
units  of  common  interest,  and  channels 
for  effective  group  action  for  the  common 
welfare,  could  scarcely  have  appeared  at  a 
more  opportune  time. 

The  author  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  process  of  community  organ- 
ization and  the  field  of  social  planning, 
and  urges  utilization  of  the  process  by 
agencies  in  all  fields  of  social  work. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  presents  a 
detailed  documentation  of  much  of  the 
"common  knowledge"  of  community  or- 
ganization technique.  Mr.  McMillen 
skillfully  points  up  the  concept  that  the 
social  worker  must  become  more  "intent 
upon  the  solution  of  social  problems, 
and  less  of  a  technician  skilled  in  meth- 
ods of  adapting  individuals  to  the  status 
quo."  He  makes  a  nice  case  against  the 
philosophy  of  "passivity"  in  community 
organization  which,  in  his  opinion,  means 
denying  that  a  professional  method  of 
community  organization  exists. 

The  importance  of  using  the  trained 
observation  of  the  caseworker  in  develop- 
ing basic  data  about  community  welfare 
needs  is  touched  upon,  reminding  us  that 
community  organization  cannot  mature 
as  a  professional  process  until  it  is  secure- 
ly based  on  systematic  recording  and 
analysis  of  facts,  rather  than  on  informal 
generalizations  drawn  from  random  ob- 
servation. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  a  review 
of  some  of  the  history  of  the  social  plan- 
ning field,  and  a  description  of  the  various 
types  of  specialized  coordinating  and  plan- 
ning agencies — local,  state,  and  national. 
In  discussing  the  possible  development  of 
some  new  form  of  planning  organization 
to  supplant  the  present  councils,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen emphasizes  the  need  for  an  accel- 
erated tempo  of  accomplishment,  citing  as 
evidence  the  fact  that  councils  "have  been 
predominately  serviceable  in  influencing 


developments  in  the  field  of  private  social 
work." 

This  latter  assertion  is  contrary  to  the 
findings  of  A  study  of  Public  Agency- 
Council  Relationships  now  being  made  by 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
involving  statistical  data  from  113  cities 
and  intensive  case  studies  of  21  councils. 
The  study  shows  abundant  evidence  of 
effective  and  significant  council  influence 
on  public  social  work,  in  such  ways  as 
establishing  public  health,  welfare,  and 
recreation  departments,  and  raising  stan- 
dards of  personnel. 

A  fine  selection  of  supplementary  read- 
ings and  documents  (which  happily  are 
not  relegated  to  fine  print  in  an  appendix) 
add  greatly  to  the  substance  of  the  book 
and  to  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  of  teaching. 
ESTHER  M.  MOORE 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

,  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN:  A 
PSYCHOANALYTIC  INTERPRETATION.  Vol.  II 
Motherhood,  by  Helene  Deutsch,  M.D. 
Grune  &  Stratton.  $5. 

IN      THIS      BOOK      EVERY     STEP      IN      THE 

physiology  and  psychology  of  motherhood 
is  painstakingly  analyzed  from  the  initial 
coitus  to  old  age.  The  same  careful  scru- 
tiny is  given  to  the  problems  of  the  sterile 
woman,  of  unmarried  and  adoptive 
mothers,  of  stepmothers,  mothers-in-law, 
and  grandmothers.  It  is  an  exhaustive 
study. 

The  author,  in  this  second  volume  on 
the  psychology  of  women,  gives  a  per- 
functory nod  of  recognition  to  environ- 
ment, to  social  and  cultural  factors,  but 
in  general  she  still  follows  the  strict 
Freudian  line.  We  meet  the  familiar 
traumas  and  guilt  feelings,  the  usual 
fondness  for  portentous  terms  to  describe 
very  simple  human  matters.  Motherhood 
becomes,  somewhat  grimly,  "service  to 
the  species"  and  a  woman's  sense  of 
fatherly  tenderness  in  her  husband  gives 
her  "interiorized  social  security." 

The  joys  and  rewards  of  maternity  are 
vividly  painted,  but  alongside  this  is  an- 
other picture  of  a  creature  eternally  torn 
between  masculinity  and  femininity,  be- 
tween narcissism  and  masochism,  mother- 
liness  and  eroticism.  Unquestionably,  psy- 
chological motherhood  is  "a  very  compli- 
cated structure,"  but  the  prospective 
mother  may  be  unduly  alarmed  when  she 
reads :  "There  is  hardly  a  woman  in 
whom  the  normal  psychic  conflicts  do  not 
result  in  a  pathological  distortion,  at  some 
point,  of  the  biologic  process  of  mother- 
hood." 

Moreover,  the  woman  who  has  grown 
up  in  dread  of  the  menopause  will 


scarcely  be  reassured  on  hearing  that  it 
is  a  "partial  death." 

In  the  words  of  another  woman  writer: 
''One  would  think  that  womanhood  was 
merely  a  disease!" 

To  this  reviewer  the  most  valuable  as- 
pect of  the  book  is  its  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  woman's  relation  to  her  own 
mother:  that  this  relationship  is  crucial 
for  the  psychological  problems  of  her 
pregnancy  and  of  her  reproductive  func- 
tion as  a  whole. 

MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 
New  "fork  City 

KENTUCKY:  DESIGNS  FOR  HER  FUTURE, 
edited  b'y  Howard  W.  Beers.  University  of 
Kentucky  Press.  $1.35. 

THE      BIRTHDATE      OF      THE      COMMON- 

wealth  of  Kentucky  was  June  1,  1792. 
and  within  the  153  years  since  then, 
many  histories,  legends,  and  romances 
have  been  written  about  the  "grand  old 
Commonwealth."  But  until  1945  no  one 
had  put  together  any  such  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  plan  as  can  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

The  idea  of  such  a  book  was  conceived 
by  H.  L.  Donovan,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  inspired  by  the 
successful  results  of  a  conference  of  the 
faculty  representing  fields  of  agriculture, 
chemistry,  education,  economics,  geology, 
history,  and  sociology  "for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  Kentucky  in  prospect."  The 
early  conferences  were  held  before  post- 
war planning  became  so  popular  a  pas- 
time. Howard  Beers,  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  was  asked  to  assume  the  editor- 
ship of  a  volume  "that  might  have  value 
in  charting  a  course  for  the  state  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow." 

While  the  book  is  directed  primarily 
at  those  living  in  the  state  who  are,  of 
course,  those  mainly  responsible  for  its 
future,  Kentuckians  anywhere  will  find 
it  good  reading,  as  will  also  the  inhab- 
itants of  other  rural  states,  north  or 
south,  who  are  interested  in  improving 
their  status  quo. 

Pointers  to  the  future  are  based  on 
facts  of  today,  and  stress  is  put  upon  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  Kentucky's  great 
natural  resources,  with  vivid  description 
of  the  material  at  present  unused.  Two 
questions  run  through  each  chapter :  What 
are  the  main  problems  to  be  solved  in 
order  that  citizens  of  the  state  may  use 
their  resources  more  effectively?  and,  Are 
there  ways  recognized  by  competent  auth- 
orities to  attack  these  problems? 

This  sensible  paragraph  in  the  closing 
chapter  might  well  be  a  foundation  for 
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social  planning  for  any  state  in  the  union. 
"Designs  for  the  future  of  Kentucky 
cannot  be  submitted  in  final  form  now  or 
at  any  other  time.  Social  planning  is  a 
task  that  the  workers  and  leaders  of  each 
generation  must  pass  on  to  others  who 
replace  them.  Arduously  clearing  and 
building,  the  pioneers  began  it  all,  and 
their  successors  labored  with  undimin- 
ished  zeal.  But  the  generation  that  takes 
this  commonwealth  from  war  to  peace 
must  work  as  hard  as  the  pioneers  and 
with  more  attention  to  planning.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  man's  affairs  are  many- 
threaded  ;  they  can  be  snarled  and  tangled, 
or  woven  artfully  into  fabrics  of  orderly 
design." 
Paris,  Ky.  NELL  WHALEY 

THE  SHAPING  OF  PSYCHIATRY  BY  WAR, 
by  John  Rowlings  Rees,  M.D.  Norton.  $2.50. 

THIS  BOOK  BY  BRIGADIER  REES,  CON- 
sulting  psychiatrist  to  the  British  army, 
and  medical  director  of  the  Tavistock 
Clinic,  London,  is  the  result  of  the 
eleventh  annual  Salmon  Memorial  Lec- 
tures given  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Divided  into  three  chap- 
ters: "The  Frontiers  Extend,"  "Oppor- 
tunities Emerge,"  "The  Way  Ahead," 
and  a  summary  appendix  labeled  "The 
Tasks  of  Psychiatry,"  it  covers  medical 
care  in  general  and  psychiatric  care  in 
particular,  for  the  armed  forces  and 
civilians. 

Although  the  author  discusses  some 
specific  psychiatric  techniques  in  screen- 
ing and  vocational  guidance  of  military 
personnel,  and  the  treatment  of  neuroses 
(the  psychoses  have  been  relatively  few 
and  unimportant)  in  the  British  army 
during  the  war  years,  this  is  essentially 
a  progressive,  philosophical  book  on 
mental  hygiene. 

Many  of  the  views  presented  have  been 
expressed  for  years  by  some  American 
social  workers,  including  Porter  Lee, 
Mary  Richmond,  Edith  Abbott,  Dorothy 
Kahn,  Eduard  Lindeman,  Kenneth  Pray, 
Bertha  Reynolds,  and  others.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  social  workers  are  re- 
marks such  as:  "Welfare  is  inseparable 
from  medicine,  and  in  any  planning  for 
health  services  for  the  future  it  must  be 
recognized  that  welfare  procedures,  as  an 
extension  of  medical  social  services,  must 
play  a  part.  .  .  .  We  are  talking  a  great 
deal  about  social  medicine  in  these  days. 
Psychiatry  is  largely  social  medicine  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  social  medicine 
is  mainly  psychiatry.  .  .  ." 

Throughout,  the  author  urges  the  im- 
plementation of  the  casework  approach, 
but  appears  to  be  unfamiliar  with  case- 
work practice  in  America  and  with  the 
accepted  differences  and  similarities  of 
social  work  and  sociology.  In  his  over- 
enthusiasm  he  gives  the  impression  that 


well-trained  psychiatrists  will  have  the 
answers  to  major  and  minor  personality 
problems,  and  to  problems  of  soaal  ser- 
vice, employment,  economics,  national  and 
international  politics,  education  as  well. 

JOSEPH  ANDRIOLA 
Assistant  Director,  Community 
Welfare  Council,  San  Diego 

MY  CARAVAN  OF  YEARS,  by  Goldie  Stone. 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.  $2.75. 

TOO    FEW    BOOKS     HAVE  -BEEN    WRITTEN 

that  deal  with  the  techniques  of  Ameri- 
canization. This  is  such  a  book  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  social 
workers,  particularly  those  in  the  group 
work  field  who  have  been  for  years  deal- 
ing with  the  first  and  second  generation 
of  the  foreign  born. 

The  story,  full  of  warm,  human  inter- 
est, is  told  by  a  Jewish  girl  who  came  to 
the  United  States  as  an  immigrant  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  There  are  interesting 
passages  about  the  Old  World,  such  as 
the  one  describing  the  friendship  between 
the  author's  father  and  a  Greek  Catholic 
bishop. 

Experiences  of  the  author's  life  in  the 
second  largest  American  city  are  described 
in  the  next  section.  Negative  values  of 
Americanization  activities  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  manner  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  the  foreign  born  are  discussed. 
Miss  Stone  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of 
pedagogical  judgment  shown  at  night 
school.  A  scowling  Polish  stevedore  was 
called  upon  to  read  from  a  textbook.  He 
thrust  out  his  jaw  aggressively  and  read : 
"Does  the  pretty  black  cat  like  the  white 
milk?  Yes,  the  pretty  black  cat  does  like 
the  white  milk." 

She  closes  the  book  with  the  follow- 
ing: "If  these  words  and  thoughts  seem 
inadequate,  then  I  can  plead  only  this, 
that  out  of  my  love  for  America  and  of  its 
great  and  liberal  institutions  do  I  speak, 
for  if  the  years  have  given  me,  an  immi- 
grant, the  right  to  call  myself  a  little 
part  of  American  life,  then  the  years  have 
given  me  a  blessed  thing  indeed." 

PHILIP  L.  SEMAN 
Jewish  People's  Institute,  Chicago 

MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH  BUREAUS—  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  NATION'S  LEADING  CITIZEN- 
SUPPORTED  AGENCIES,  by  NORMAN  N.  GILL. 
Foreword  by  Dr.  Lent  D.  Upson.  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs.  $3  cloth;  $2.50 
paper. 

IN  1888,  JAMES  BRYCE  STATED,  "THERE 
is  no  denying  that  the  government  of 
cities  is  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the 
United  States."  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  continuous  efforts  by  citizens  to 
improve  municipal  government  and  today, 
happily,  in  spite  of  some  shadowy  spots, 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  results 
achieved. 

"Municipal    Research    Bureaus"    is    a 


study  of  a  movement  whieh,  since  1906 
when  it  was  born,  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  raising  the  level  of  local  govern- 
mental administration. 

Citizen  efforts  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  remove  "the  shame" 
of  our  cities,  usually  took  the  direction  of 
electing  reform  administrations,  but  these 
waves  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  did  not 
endure  and  the  local  governments  reverted 
to  form.  It  was  not  until  1906  that  the 
first  serious  effort  was  organized  in  New 
York  City  to  improve  city  government  by 
getting  at  fundamentals.  This  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Mr.  Gill's  volume  is  based  largely  on 
a  detailed  study  of  twenty  "independent 
municipal  research  bureaus."  It  discusses 
the  activities  of  these  agencies,  their 
methods  of  operation,  the  composition  of 
their  boards  of  trustees,  their  source  and 
amount  of  financial  support,  professional 
staffs,  and  the  type  of  citizen  education 
carried  on  by  the  bureaus.  In  his  final 
chapter,  Mr.  Gill  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
value  of  the  bureaus,  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  how  they  can  be  more  useful 
and  more  nearly  reach  their  potentialities. 

Knowing  the  fundamental  contribution 
made  by  these  agencies,  one  would  wish 
that  a  history  of  the  movement  might  be 
written — a  three  dimensional  story  which 
would  interpret  the  significance  of  its 
place  in  the  life  of  our  country.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  story  for  a  wider  public  than 
would  be  interested  in  a  typical  municipal 
research  bureau  report.  ARCH  MANDBL 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

AFTER-CONDUCT  OF  DISCHARGED  OF- 
FENDERS, by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck, 
Macmillan.  $2.50. 

THIS  is  VOL.  V  IN  ENGLISH  STUDIES 
in  Criminal  Science.  It  is  a  review  of  the 
authors'  now  classic  studies  in  the  later 
histories  of  Massachusetts  offenders  after 
they  had  had  the  benefits  of  socialized 
court  procedures,  psychiatric  clinics,  pro- 
bation, and  parole.  The  Gluecks  pio- 
neered in  this  research  field  beginning 
with  their,  "500  Criminal  Careers"  ap- 
pearing in  1930.  They  pointed  the  way 
to  scientific  rather  than  propagandistic 
evaluation  of  results  of  society's  treatment 
of  the  offender. 

There  will  be  little  new  to  the  reader 
who  has  followed  the  succession  of  books 
giving  the  histories  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  successive  five-year  periods.  For 
those  unacquainted  with  them,  the  present 
treatment  is  a  handy  summary. 

"500  Criminal  Careers"  started  a  wave 
of  pessimism.  If  most  of  the  study  group 
were  so  disorganized,  unstable,  unedu- 
cated, untrained  vocationally;  if  the  great 
proportion  did  not  become  law-abiding, 
then  what  is  wrong  with,  and  what  is  the 
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use  of,  all  our  institution  and  agency  pro- 
grams? Over  80  percent  of  the  offenders 
continued  delinquent  or  criminal  patterns 
five  years  later.  Were  our  treatment 
methods  bankrupt? 

But  when  these  same  men  and  women 
were  followed  up  five  years  later,  and 
again  five  years  after  that,  a  new  fact 
emerged.  Criminality  sloughed  off  gradu- 
ally and  a  plateau  was  reached  in  the 
curve  for  recidivism.  Was  maturation  in 
itself  a  factor,  the  Gluecks  ask?  Did  our 
treatment  help? 

The  researches  made  important  contri- 
butions if  they  did  no  more  than  estab- 
lish that  individuals  with  certain  dis- 
organizing factors  in  their  personal  and 
family  backgrounds  recidivate  more  often 
than  those  lacking  the  factors;  that  crimi- 
nality, given  benign  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  personality  of  the  individual, 
tends  to  run  its  course  and  peter  out.  The 
studies  helped  us  take  stock  of  our  treat- 
ment programs.  And  of  immense  value 
was  the  demonstration  of  how  to  do  re- 
search in  penology.  DAVID  DRESSLER 
Executive  Director, 
New  York  State  Division  of  Parole 

HOW  SHALL  I  TELL  MY  CHILD?,  by  Dr. 

Belle    S.    Mooney.    Cadillac.    $2. 

THIS    LITTLE   VOLUME    EMPHASIZES   THE 

practical  .aspects  of  sex  instruction.  It 
begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  history  of 
sex  education  and  the  controversy  among 
church,  school,  and  home  as  to  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  with  respect  to 
sex  education.  Chapters  II  and  III  cite 
"questions"  by  children  and  parents,  giv- 
ing exhaustive  answers. 

Dr.  Mooney  emphasizes  that  children 
should  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
correct  anatomical  terms,  but  many  of 
her  suggested  "answers"  sound  pompous 
and  complicated.  This  chapter  suffers  to 
an  unusual  degree  from  the  common 
dilemma  of  those  who  attempt  to  use 
the  question  and  answer  method  in  dis- 
cussing sex  education,  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty of  suggesting  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  a  question  plucked  out  of  its  context. 
That  context  is  not  only  the  age  of  the 
child,  his  personality,  intelligence,  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  experience,  and  his 
relationship  with  the  parent  of  whom  the 
question  is  asked.  It  is  also  the  parent's 
own  emotional  attitudes  and  experience, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time,  place,  and 
appropriateness  of  the  question  and  the 
secondary  meanings  it  may  have  for  that 
particular  child.  This  chapter  will  be  dis- 
appointing to  the  parent  seeking  an  easy, 
natural  approach  in  this  important  sector 
of  his  child's  development.  The  simple 
answer  to  "What  Is  a  Premature  Baby?" 
for  example,  is  buried  in  a  third  of  a 
page  of  discussion  which  includes  an  ex- 
planation of  incubator  babies  and  the 
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resultant    decrease    in    infant    mortality. 

Twenty-five  out  of  the  fifty-six  quoted 
parents'  questions,  relate  to  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  sex  instruction  rather 
than  to  the  means  of  giving  it,  which 
suggests  that  the  author  feels  that  her 
thesis  needs  to  be  defended. 

The  final  chapter,  "The  Age  for  Sex 
Education,"  is  the  best  in  the  book,  and 
the  only  one  which  really  discusses  sex 
"education"  rather  than  sex  "instruction." 
It  does,  however  belatedly,  attempt  to 
relate  sex  education  to  the  whole  process 
of  the  child's  personality  development 
from  infancy  to  adulthood,  and  to  rec- 
ognize other  factors  of  emotional  envir- 
onment and  development  which  go  into 
the  growth  of  wholesome  attitudes 
towards  sex  and  marriage. 

RUTH  A.  MATSON 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

THE  WAR  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN 
ENGLAND,  by  James  M.  Mackintosh,  M.  D. 
Commonwealth  Fund.  85  cents. 

THIS   IS   A   BROAD  REVIEW  OF   THE    PROB- 

lem  of  mental  health  in  England  during 
the  years  1939-1943,  when  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  was  a  matter  of 
grave  doubt. 

The  author  describes  at  great  length, 
and  quite  amusingly,  the  "minor  horrors" 
of  the  war — varied  shortages,  lack  of  re- 
pairs, lack  of  materials,  long  queues  of 
people  standing  in  line,  the  dictatorial  at- 
titudes of  grocers  and  butchers,  the  dif- 
ficulty in  rationing — as  well  as  the  actual 
horrors  of  the  bombings. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Dr.  Mackintosh 
describes  the  various  methods  undertaken 
by  the  British  government  in  evacuating 
civilians  and  especially  children  from 
areas  exposed  to  bombing.  He  states  that 
when  careful  provisions  were  made  for 
proper  foster  homes  for  children  in  the 
country,  where  homes  of  the  foster  parents 
were  very  much  like  the  homes  of  the  real 
parents,  there  was  little  psychological 
damage.  In  many  cases,  it  was  much 
better  to  evacuate  even  the  small  children 
into  good  homes  than  leave  them  with 
very  anxious  neurotic  parents. 

The  author  takes  issue  with  the  state- 
ments by  Anna  Freud  that  children  who 
remained  with  their  parents  in  the  danger 
zones  showed  less  psychological  damage 
than  similar  groups  of  children  who  had 
been  evacuated.  He  points  out  that  this 
was  true  in  the  case  of  neurotic  children 
who  were  brought  to  Anna  Freud,  and 
not  with  the  large  groups  of  normal 
children.  There  were  very  few  problems 
in  those  cases  where  the  real  parents 
maintained  active  contacts  with  their  own 
children  in  the  country,  and  visited  them 
frequently.  The  real  problems  were  those 
children  who  left  the  slums,  who  became 
attached  to  the  foster  parents  and  to 


country  life,  and  refused  to  return  to 
their  own  homes. 

The  author  stresses  the  role  of  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  in  proper  place- 
ment and  follow-up  of  children  in  the 
foster  homes.  In  the  last  chapter,  "Mo- 
bilization for  Peace,"  he  makes  a  plea 
for  coordinated  mental  hygiene  in  Eng- 
land with  proper  training  of  personnel. 

It  is  a  sound,  sensible  review,  illustrat- 
ing   the    competence    with    which    the 
British  have  handled  their  problems. 
San  Francisco          J.  S.  KASANIN,  M.D. 

YOUR  PROBLEM— CAN  IT  BE  SOLVED? 
by  Dwight  J.   Bradley.  Macinillan.  $2. 

THE      AUTHOR      COURAGEOUSLY     BEGINS 

with  the  theory  that  "everyone  and  his 
brother  have  their  problems,"  and  that 
they  have  a  "right  to  look  with  ex- 
pectancy for  .  .  .  some  solution  of  their 
problems  which  will  give  them  a  belief  in 
the  victorious  possibilities  of  life".  He 
frankly  states  the  book  is  "for  those  who 
wish  to  solve  their  problems"  and  for 
those  "intelligent  enough  to  recognize  a 
problem  when  they  see  it."  He  doe» 
recognize,  however,  that  some  of  us  live 
contentedly  in  a  fool's  paradise  thinking 
we  have  no  problems. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  a  humble  approach 
in  his  desire  to  help  people  solve  their 
difficulties.  He  believes  if  anyone's  prob- 
lem is  solved  rightly,  the  solution  must 
be  achieved  in  accordance  with  "God's 
law,"  and  "because  you  cannot  know  be- 
forehand precisely  what  God's  will  is  in 
each  particular  situation,  you  will  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  tell  beforehand  just 
what  the  right  solution  must  be.  You 
have  to  depend  on  God  by  identification 
with  and  by  commitment  to  his  purposes. 
And  then  you  must  wait  to  see  how  things 
come  out." 

For  one  of  perhaps  less  faith  the 
author  states  it  differently  on  another 
page:  "How,  then,  may  you  know  that 
the  solution  is  right?  You  may  know 
this  if  the  solution  leads  to  a  sense  of 
freedom  in  your  soul  and  to  a  conviction 
that  your  new  freedom  is  ordered  within 
the  great  structure  of  moral  law  by  which 
the  whole  universe  is  held  together." 

In  looking  for  a  counselor,  the  author 
warns  that  you  will  be  limited  to  one  of 
six  types:  a  trusted  friend,  a  priest, 
minister  or  rabbi,  a  physician,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  trained  social  worker,  or  a 
professional  consultant  whose  outlook  and 
training  combine  in  a  measure  the  special 
qualities  of  all  the  other  five.  Should 
you  have  access  to  such  a  paragon  as  the 
last,  do  not  feel  too  fortunate,  for  Mr. 
Bradley  warns  in  the  final  chapter  that 
"problems  once  solved  do  net  rwcessarily 
stay  solved."  JOSEI  HIK J  STRODE 

Director  of  Casework 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


Community  Affairs 

CLINICAL  PASTORAL  TRAINING.  167  pp. 
$1.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10.  Papers  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Clinical  Training  in  Theo- 
logical Education. 

GIVER'S  GUIDE  TO  NATIONAL  PHILAN- 
THROPY, 1945-46.  31  pp.  Quantity  rates. 
National  Information  Bureau,  205  East 
42  Street,  New  York  17.  Lists  over  seventy 
philanthropic  organizations  meeting  the  bu- 
reau's standards. 

Education 

FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION. 47  pp.  25  cents.  Prepared  by  the 
Problems  and  Policies  Committee,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  Washington  6,  and  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  744  Jack- 
son Place,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  A  warn- 
ing against  federalized  education. 

HERE'S  How  IT'S  DONE,  by  Florence  B. 
Widutis,  assisted  by  Sally  Smith  Kahn. 
74  pp.  $1.  The  Postwar  Information  Ex- 
change, 41  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7. 
A  popular  education  guide. 

THE  LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY: FORTY  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION — THE 
TASK  AHEAD.  Edited  by  Harry  W.  Laidler. 
56  pp.  25  cents.  A  symposium  by  Upton 
Sinclair  and  many  others. 

Family  Welfare 

THE  FAMILY  FACES  FORWARD.  153  pp. 
The  Family  Life  Bureau,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  1312  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington  5.  Major  problems 
confronting  the  family  today. 

FATHER  COMES  HOME,  prepared  by  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America  in  co- 
operation with  the  USO  Division,  YWCA. 
30  pp.  15  cents.  Child  Study  Association 
of  America,  221  West  57  Street,  New 
York  19.  Helpful  suggestions  for  the  re- 
turning veteran. 

Health 

THE  CONTROL  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DIS- 
EASES. 149  pp.  30  cents.  American  Public 
Health  Association,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  19.  Practical  textbook  on  the  hand- 
ling of  epidemics. 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH.  15  pp.  Free 
from  the  Physicians  Forum,  Inc.,  510  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  22.  The  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  Bill  and  the  health 
needs  of  the  country. 

Postwar  Planning 

HOUSES  FOR  TOMORROW,  by  T.  R.  Cars- 
kadon.  32  pp.  10  cents.  Public  Affairs  Com- 


mittee, 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
New  kinds  of  houses  after  the  war? 

POSTWAR  PLANNING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  AN  ORGANIZATION  DIRECTORY,  3. 
151  pp.  $1.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  18.  In- 
cludes nearly  200  agencies  in  eleven  areas  of 
interest. 

Professional  Aids 

THE  ATTENDANT'S  GUIDE,  by  Edith  M. 
Stern,  in  collaboration  with  Mary  E.  Cor- 
coran, R.N.  104  pp.  50  cents.  Quantity 
rates.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  41  East 
57  Street,  New  York  22.  Helpful  sugges- 
tions about  how  to  get  along  in  the  mental 
hospital  world. 

POSTWAR  PUBLIC  RELIEF  POLICIES,  by 
Edna  Lonigan.  36  pp.  50  cents.  American 
Enterprise  Association,  4  East  41  Street, 
New  York  17.  Specific  recommendations 
for  overhauling  present  relief  machinery. 

SHELTERED  CARE  AND  HOME  SERVICES 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS.  Pre- 
pared by  Rose  J.  McHugh,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  Social  Security  Board.  149 
pp.  25  cents.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  25.  An  aid  to  agencies  in  self- 
evaluation. 

Race  Relations 

ERASING  THE  COLOR  LINE,  by  George  M. 
Houser.  63  pp.  25  cents.  Fellowship  Pub- 
lications, 2929  Broadway,  New  York  25. 
Eight  possible  approaches  to  lessen  race 
tensions. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  DEMOCRACY.  77  pp. 
Single  copies  free  of  charge.  USO  Division 
of  the  National  Board  YWCA,  600  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  22.  Achieve- 
ments in  good  interracial  practices. 

IT  Is  AGAINST  THB  LAW.  6  pp.  5  cents. 
Published  jointly  by  International  Labor 


In  January  Survey  Graphic 

Legal  Basis  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials 

Murray  C.  Bernays 

Winter  of  Industry's  Discontent 

Beulah  Amidon 

"Give  Us  More  American  Education" 

Nets  Anderson 

A   Better  Break  for  Veterans 

Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Putting  Teeth  Into  Health 

Michael  M.  Davis 

Year  One:  Atomic  Age 

Comments  by  Henry  De  Wolf  Smyth, 
William  L.  Laurence,  Colonel  Paul  W. 
Tibbets,  Jr.,  General  Carl  A.  Spaatz, 
Brien  McMahon,  Raymond  Swing,  Albert 
Einstein,  Florence  Jafjray  Harriman 


Defense.  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3, 
and  National  Negro  Congress,  307  Lenox 
Avenue,  New  York  27.  A  tabulation  of  all 
New  York  State  laws  against  race  dis- 
crirnination. 

RACE  RIOTS  AREN'T  NECESSARY,  by  Al- 
fred McClung  Lee,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council  on  Race  Relations.  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20.  How  to  spot  danger  sig- 
nals and  to  organize  for  action. 

WILL  NEGROES  GET  JOBS  Now?  by 
Herbert  R.  Northrup.  32  pp.  10  cents. 
Pamphlet  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York  20.  Looks  at  the 
Negro's  employment  prospects;  suggests 
methods  to  curb  discrimination. 

Veterans 

FARMS  FOR  VETERANS,  by  Lowry  JMeison. 
22  pp.  25  cents.  National  Planning  As- 
sociation, 800  Twenty-first  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  A  recommended  program  to 
safeguard  veterans  against  haphazard  back- 
to-the-land  ventures. 

HOMES  FOR  VETERANS,  prepared  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  Washington. 
14  pp.  5  cents.  Quantity  rates.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington  25. 
Housing  available  for  veterans. 

STRAIGHT  TALK  FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS, by  Edna  Yost,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.  32  pp.  10  cents. 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20.  Urges  the  disabled 
to  "prepare  for  normal  work  at  a  normal 
wage,"  and  shows  how  to  go  about  it. 

Miscellaneous 

THE  A  B  C's  OP  SCAPEGOATING  :  A 
SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
MORALE.  Foreword  by  Prof.  Gordon  W. 
Allport.  72  pp.  25  cents.  Central  YMCA 
College,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
How  prejudices  arise  and  may  be  over- 
come. 

CARTELS  OR  FREE  ENTERPRISE?  by  Thur- 
man  W.  Arnold.  32  pp.  10  cents.  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20.  Upholds  industrial  freedom 
— the  economics  of  opportunity. 

GYPS  AND  SWINDLES,  by  William  Tru- 
fant  Foster.  32  pp.  10  cents.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20.  Returning  servicemen  are  warned 
against  rackets  and  frauds. 

SHOULD  PRICE  CONTROL  BE  RETAINED? 
by  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Karl  T. 
Schlotterbeck.  43  pp.  50  cents.  The  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  Washington  6.  Arguments 
against  the  continuation  of  price  control. 
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Untbersittp  of  CJncago 

of  4*ort«;     heroin 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 


ACADEMIC  YEAR   1946-47 

SUMMER  QUARTER,   1946 

First  Term  June  25-July  26 
Second  Term  July  29-August  31 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1,  1946 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2,  1947 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26,  1947 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and   requirements 
for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL    WORK 

University  of   Pennsylvania 

A   New   Publication 
Now  Available 

"THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BABY  IN  THE 
PLACEMENT  PROCESS" 

Introduction  and  Conclusion 
Jessie  Taft,  Ph.  D. 

The  Integration  of  Agency  Service 
in  Placement  of  Babies 

Mary  Frances  Smith,  M.  S.  W. 

Helping  the  Baby  Through  the 
Temporary  Foster  Home 

Louise  Leatherland,  M.  S.  W. 

Helping  the  Baby  to  Move  into 
an  Adoption  Home 

Florence  M.  Pile,  M.  S.  W. 


120  Pages,  with  copious  ease  material. 
Price— #.85;  10  copies,  #7.50 


Address: 
Publication  Division 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   LOUISVILLE 
KENT   SCHOOL   OF 

SOCIAL   WORK 

•  •  • 

One-  and  Two- Year  Graduate  Programs 

Leading  to  the  Certificate 
and   Master  of   Science  in   Social  Work 

For  further  information  apply  to: 

The  Dean, 
RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

University  of  Louisville 
Louisville  8,  Ky. 


Order  Your  Books 

Delivered  to  Your  Door 

At  Publisher's  Prices 

by 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 

1 12  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Columbia  University 
Fellowships  1946-1947 

COMMONWEALTH  FUND:  A  limited  number  of  fellow- 
ships for  a  nine  month  period  of  advanced  training  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work. 

GROUP  WORK:  A  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  men  and 
women  with  or  without  experience  living  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  who  are  interested  in  group  work  training. 

PORTER  R.  LEE  MEMORIAL  FUND:  This  fund  and  the 
School,  offer  a  number  of  loan-grant  fellowships,  to  help 
practicing  social  workers  gain  further  training. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS:  For 
men  or  women  living  outside  the  metropolitan  area  who  have 
graduated  from  college  since  1943. 

TUITION  FELLOWSHIPS:  Providing  tuition  for  three 
quarters.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  living  outside 
the  metropolitan  area. 

WILLARD  STRAIGHT:  For  a  foreign  student  who  has  had 
social  work  experience  in  his  own  country  and  expects  to  re- 
turn there. 

All  applicants  must  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  School  on 
a  graduate  basis.  Final  date  for  filing  blanks  for  all  fellow- 
ships if  February  15,  1946.  For  further  details  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY     1946 
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MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one  order; 
only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if  desired, 
after  I  ente.r  subscriptions  at  publishers'  lowest 
prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institutional  accounts 
expedited.  Catalog  SG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE, 
Postbox  2329-G,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  'take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES.  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries. 
North  Moore  Stre«ts,  New  York. 


Hodson   and 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  medi- 
cal social  work  positions. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  for 
Adult  Activities  in  association  developing  new 
and  different  adult  program.  Challenging  job 
interesting  colleagues,  salary  $2000.00-$2500.00, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Write  Executive 

R'reC»?r<    Y'    WV   C    A"    Nimh    *    H'Kh    Streets, 
L>es   Momes  9,    Iowa. 

DIRECTOR  for  Youth  Council  to  be  organized  in 
West  Coast  metropolitan  area  on  a  city  wide 
inter  agency  level.  Will  have  responsibility  for 
guiding  young  people  in  developing  their  own 
project.  Salary  up  to  $7200.00.  8276  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  must  have  graduate  experience, 
for  position  in  maternity  hospital  for  unwed 
mothers.  Salary  starts  at  $1920.00.  Several  open- 

"VP,?11.  West    Coast-      Write    M"-    Ru'h    Pagan, 
1    Valencia   Street,   San  Francisco.  California. 

WANTED  —  Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
p",v.isor-  Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  ade- 
quate salary  baaed  on  training  and  experience 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco.  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. 

SUPERVISOR,  professional  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  ard 
students,  administration  of  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800. 
8215  Survey. 

CASE   WORKERS.      Two,  professionally   qualified. 

by  Jewish   Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 

good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 

Classifications    Case    Worker    I    and    Case    Worker 

I   provide   excellent  salary  range.     8210   Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER  in  a  small  child 
guidance  agency  within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York.  Opportunity  for  intensive  psycho- 
therapeutic  work  with  children  under  direction  of 


an     outstanding     nationally     known     psychiatrist 
Child   Guidance    Bureau,  682    High 


Apply  Jewish 

Street,  Newark,   N.  J. 


CATHOLIC  Family  and  Child  Care  Casework 
Agency  needs  graduate  social  worker.  Oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.  Good  salary,  according 
to  training  and  experience.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  Twenty-fifth  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (woman)  for 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the  Ken- 
tucky  mountains.  For  information  write  Director, 
Wendover,  Leslie  County,  Kentucky. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Psychiatric  social  worker  with 
demonstrated  ability  in  public  relations  for  posi- 
tion of  executive  secretary,  society  for  mental 
hygiene,  newly  created  position ;  duties  consist  of 
guiding,  stimulating  and  promoting  development 
of  integrated  program  for  the  society  which  is 
three  years  old ;  major  activities :  education,  co- 
ordination, publicity ;  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  located  in  United  States  dependency,  (b) 
Social  worker;  duties  consist  of  investigating 
various  cases  in  connection  with  county  hospital ; 
interesting  expansion  program;  Middle  West,  (c) 
Social  worker  to  direct  department  of  one  of  the 
leading  hospitals  in  southern  California ;  compe- 
tent executive  required.  (d)  Social  worker  for 
research  position  in  venereal  diseases ;  opportunity 
for  doing  original  work;  duties  largely  interpreta- 
tion of  the  diseases  to  patient  and  family  and 
arranging  treatment  plans;  university  medical 
center  of  South.  SG1-1,  The  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director),  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago  11. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  with  full 
training  in  accredited  school  of  medical  social 
work.  Placement  in  large  municipal  hospital. 
Salary  Range:  $2S9S~$3312. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  with  complete  or  par- 
tial training  in  accredited  school  of  social  work. 
Placement  in  large  municipal  family  agency.  Sal- 
ary Range:  $2566-$2829. 

STUDENT  SOCIAL  WORKER:  A.B.  with  major 
in  the  social  and/or  biological  sciences  (or  com- 
bination). Salary  Range:  $1993-$2268.  No  Resi- 
dence Rule. 

Applications  received  by  mail.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  to  Detroit  Civil  Service  Commission, 
735  Randolph  Street,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  the 
Hawaii  Territorial  Society  for  Mental  Hvgiene. 
New  position.  Salary,  $350  a  month,  advance- 
ment depending  upon  growth  of  Society  and  its 
work.  Duties:  To  guide,  stimulate,  and  promote 
the  development  of  an  integrated  program  for  the 
Society  which  now  a  three  years  old.  Major 
activities:  Education,  coordination.  publicity. 
Requirements:  Training  and  experience  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work  with  demonstrated  abilitv  in 
public  relations  preferred.  Will  also  consider 
candidates  with  training  and  successful  experience 
in  community  organization.  Selection:  Selection 
wiU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  unassembled 
examination  which  wilt  include  submission  of  a 
short  thrsis  on  a  nertinent  subject.  For  particu- 
lars write  immediately,  clipper  mail,  to  the 
Society,  attention  Miss  Vivian  Johnson,  Mabel 
Smythe  Building,  Honolulu.  T.  H. 


INTAKE  SUPERVISOR  AND  CASEWORK- 
ERS: men  or  women  professionally  trained  and 
experienced  for  agencv  working  with  veterans, 
active  servicemen,  and  their  dependents.  Com- 
munity served  has  population  of  185,000.  Salaries 
excellent  and  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Give  full  details.  Applv  Home  Service.  Spring- 
field  Chapter.  American  Red  Cross,  31  Elm  Street, 
SDringfield.  Mass. 


CASEWORKER  for  private  child-placirig  agency. 
Interested  in  professional  school  graduate  with 
or  without  experience,  or  in  person  with  one  year's 
training  plus  experience.  Agency  has  well-qualified 
supervisors  and  good  personnel  practice1:.  Educa- 
tional opportunities.  Write  Miss  Lucille  Batson, 
Children's  Bureau.  807  Odd  Fellow  Building, 
T^dianartolis  4.  Indiana. 


ASSISTANT  needed  for  director  national  Jewish 
women's  organization  with  offices  both  Midwest 
and  New  York,  serving  Jewish  and  Humanitarian 
causes.  Well  educated  young  woman  with  initia- 
tive, knowledge  organizational  techniques  and 
programming.  $2800  per  annum  to  start.  Reply 
fiillv.  8289  Surrey. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED  in  connection  with 
Southeastern  Branch  of  the  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Florida  at  Miami.  2  trained,  experienced, 
capable  Senior  Case  Workers  and  1  Junior  Case 
Worker.  Must  be  persons  of  unquestioned  good 
health,  character  and  habits,  and  able  to  furnish 
references.  Good  salary,  permanent  emnlovm^nt 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real  Case  Work  iob 
with  a  State-wide,  non-sectarian  Child  Pbring 
Agency.  Apnlv  to:  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville.  Florida. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  wanted  in  public 
agency.  Require  minimum  of  55  quarter  hours  in 
professionally  recognized  school  of  social  work, 
including  child  welfare  courses  and  600  hours 
supervised  field  work  of  which  300  hours  must  he 
in  child  welfare.  Start  at  $1956  and  mile.isre.  Car 
essential.  Write  fully  as  to  training  and  experi- 
ence and  enclose  recent  photo  to  Director.  County 
Welfare  Department,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Distinguished  magazine 
specializing  in  social-economic  articles.  8236 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  Boys  Club  Or- 
ganization desires  opportunity  to  organize  and 
direct  newly  formed  or  established  boys  club. 
Available  at  once.  8274  Survey. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Samuel  Schaafer,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains  children's 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv- 
ices. H.  J.  Corper,  M.D.,  Research  Director.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Axelrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director,  Chicago  area:  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or 
direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York.  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year ;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society  of  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  bring  about,  through  research  and 
education,  a  continuing  reduction  in  alcoholism 
and  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associated 
with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Members  pay 
five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH    BUREA 
17  W.   16th   St..   N.   Y.   City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5 :30  to  8  P. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK   VOCATIONAL   BUREAU,    122 

East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  wn-*k 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  male,  with  extensive  experience  in 
the  field  of  child  care  desires  resident  position  in 
children's  institution  where  excellent  education, 
professional  training  and  experience  both  here  and 
abroad  are  an  asset.  8291  Survey. 

COTTAGE  MASTER  OR  SUPERVISOR  desires 
position  in  Boys'  Orphanage  or  Private  School. 
Fifteen  years'  experience  in  Homes,  Settlements 
and  Boys'  Clubs.  Experience  in  Boy  Guidance, 
Recreation  and  Crafts.  Available  immediately. 
8273  Survey. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  PSYCHOLOGY,  seeks 
internship  in  clinic  or  hospital,  or  work  under 
psychiatrist  or  qualified  psychologist.  8288  Survey. 

WOMAN  OF  TRAINING  desires  position  as  case 
work  supervisor.  Broad  experience  including  work 
with  juvenile  court,  institutional  work,  and  medi- 
cal social  work.  8286  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  desires  a  state-wide 
program  with  handicapped,  retarded  or  delinquent 
persons.  Challenging  opportuniy  desired.  8287 
Survey. 


SETTLEMENT  EXECUTIVE,  Member  AASW, 
AASGW.  Two  years'  graduate  training  in  group 
work.  Three  years'  successful  experience  as  exec- 
utive director.  Present  employment,  director  of 
Eastern  settlement.  Desires  similar  position  in 
Mid-Western  (or)  Westert  U.  S.  Available  Sep- 
tember, 1946,  or  sooner,  if  successor  can  be  found. 
8290  Survey. 
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Germ  of  an  idea  about 
social  work's  ambition  to 
better  its  public  relations 
came  to  us  recently  by 
way  of  this  excerpt,  writ- 
ten, about  quite  another  matter,  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  national  col- 
umnists : 

"What  he  is  doing  ...  is  to  have  men 
who  do  not  themselves  understand  very 
well  what  it  is  all  about,  explain  what 
little  they  know  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
But  a  really  difficult  subject  cannot  be 
explained  simply  except  by  someone  who 
has  mastered  it  thoroughly." 

VETERANS  NOTES 

Veterans  Administration  will  need 
a  year  and  a  half  to  weed  out  all  incompe- 
tent doctors,  according  to  Maj.  Gen.  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  acting  director  of  the  new  de- 
partment of  medicine  and  surgery.  .  .  . 
Women  veterans  "have  been  disillusioned 
and  discouraged  by  a  cold  reception"  says 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg.  .  .  .  Greater  interest 
in  security  and  independence  than  in 
careers  and  big  money  is  indicated  by 
veterans'  reading  habits,  according  to  the 
American  Library  Association.  .  .  .  Deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  most  combat  veterans 
is  a  desire  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  and 
raise  chickens,  reports  Frank  Hawley,  na- 
tional service  director  of  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Heart. 

The  Red  Cross  last  month  opened  a 
club  jointly  operated  for  both  officers  and 
men  in  the  Hotel  Bernini,  Rome.  .  .  . 
Some  discharged  servicemen  are  "already 
growing  bitter"  because  local  communities 
have  "fumbled  the  job  of  helping  them," 
reports  General  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
"Checkbook"  legislation  such  as  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  is  not  enough. 

SYMBOL 

Meet  T.  Christopher  Smith !  Take 
him  to  your  heart  and  mind.  Condole 
with  him.  Hold  his  hand.  Buy  him  an- 
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other  drink.  Kid  him  out  of  his  depres- 
sion. But  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  let 
him  down  any  further.  For  he  is  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  He  is  the 
bulwark  of  American  "good  works." 
Without  him,  professional  social  work, 
health,  recreation  would  be  deader  than 
the  proverbial  duck.  In  a  spirit  of  pure 
editorial  gratitude,  we  give  you,  on  page 
35,  James  B.  Bamford's  symbolic  mas- 
terpiece. 

"Harry" 

In  all  his  social  work  days  we 
never  heard  anyone  calling  him  anything 
else  but  "Harry."  Bits  of  pictures  have 
been  flashing  through  our  mind : 

In  1920,  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  produced  the  long  forgotten 
"Providence  Resolutions"  which  started 
the  AASW  upon  its  fitful  way  .  .  . 
wandering  into  a  Hotel  Commodore  room 
late  one  night  to  look  at  the  initial  draft 
of  home  relief  standards  for  New  York's 
first  FERA  .  .  .  catching  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  St.  Louis'  Union  Station  after  FERA's 
"big  moment"  at  the  Kansas  City  con- 
ference .  .  .  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  impres- 
sively addressing  the  APWA's  annual 
conference  at  Washington's  Wardman 
Park  Hotel.  From  the  beginning,  in 
whatever  setting,  people  always  knew 
when  "Harry"  Hopkins  was  around. 

CLEMENCY 

Thirty-five  thousand  army  general 
courtmartial  cases  are  now  being  reviewed 
by  five  clemency  boards  (each  headed  by 
a  civilian),  working  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Advisory  Board  of  Clemency,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts.  In  many 
cases,  sentence  meted  out  under  battle 
conditions  are  being  shortened  or  remitted. 
Recent  appointment  as  chairman  of  one 
of  the  boards,  we  proudly  note,  is  Jacob 
Billikopf,  of  Philadelphia,  member  of  the 


board  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  well 
known  for  his  many  social  welfare  con- 
nections. His  salary — one  dollar  a  year. 

RELIEF  TRENDS 

Facts  still  belie  pessimistic  relief 
prophecies.  Total  public  assistance  cases 
in  New  York  rose  only  2.7  percent  in  the 
first  three  months  after  V-J  Day.  Wis- 
consin reports  November  public  assistance 
cases  2.6  percent  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1944.  However,  Robert  P. 
Lane,  New  York  Welfare  Council's 
executive  director,  calls  attention  to  a 
sensational  rise  in  relief's  "most  sensitive 
barometer"  —  free  lodgings  for  homeless 
men.  New  York's  daily  average  for  No- 
vember 1945  was  67.5  percent  over  No- 
vember 1944. 

TURN  TO  PAGE  42 

"Looking  ahead"  in  recreation  is 
no  new  experience  for  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  in  this  month's  special 
section  of  Survey  Midmonthly.  Roy  Sor- 
enson,  associate  general  secretary  of  the 
National  YMCA,  could  well  use  "C"  for 
"Community"  as  his  middle  initial.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  giving  creative 
leadership  to  countless  people  the  country 
over  who  look  to  the  day  when  com- 
munity recreation  will  burst  some  of  its 
traditional  limitations. 

J.  Lee  Brown  would  need  many  more 
fingers  and  toes  than  he  possesses  to  add 
up  the  number  of  cities  which  he  has 
helped  to  make  recreation  surveys,  as  part 
of  his  assignment  in  the  recreation  division 
of  Office  of  Community  War  Services. 

Howard  Beresford,  who  handled  the 
mountain  region  for  the  OCWS  organ- 
ization, can  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  many  permanent  developments  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  his  wartime  leadership. 

Our  own  editors,  Marion  Robinson 
(for  the  first  time  in  this  Midmonthly 
shedding  her  editorial  anonymity  to  be- 
come an  author)  and  Bradley  Buell  tes- 
tify that,  while  writing  their  pieces  could 
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hardly  be  called  "recreation,"  they  never- 
theless had  "fun"  in  doing  them. 

STANDARDS? 

Elusiveness  of  standards  seems  well 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  day 
nursery  set  up  for  the  group  of  European 
refugees  interned  at  Fort  Ontario,  Os- 
wego,  N.  Y.  The  European  mothers 
wanted  the  children  to  keep  clean ;  the 
American  staff  expected  them  to  use  the 
slides  or  roll  in  the  snow.  Use  of  paints 
and  chalk  was  at  first  debated  "because 
the  children  would  get  dirty."  Water  was 
an  unknown  drink  to  these  Europeans. 
"Milk,  yes,  but  why  water?"  Although 
accommodation  to  the  "techniques"  of 
child  care  seems  to  be  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily, "hammer  and  nails"  still  seem 
dangerous  equipment  to  the  European 
mind! 

HONORS 

To  Dr.  Allan  O.  Whipple,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colum- 
bia University,  the  annual  Judd  award 
for  "advancement  to  the  discovery  of  a 
cure  for  cancer."  ...  To  Dr.  O.  T. 
Avery,  research  fellow  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  (London)  for  successfully  intro- 
ducing chemical  methods  in  the  study  of 
immunity  against  infectious  diseases.  .  .  . 
To  Col.  Tracy  S.  Voorhees  of  the  general 
staff  corps,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

To  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for  his  "energetic 


efforts  to  remove  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency,"  the  Club  of  Champions 
medal,  by  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion of  New  York. 

To  Dr.  Robert  Latou  Dickinson,  New 
York  gynecologist,  and  to  Dr.  Irl  Cephas 
Riggin,  Virginia  State  Health  Commis- 
sioner, respectively,  the  $500  awards  of 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation 
for  the  most  significant  contribution  to 
research  in  human  fertility  and  for  meri- 
torious public  health  service. 
» 

BID 

Bid  for  a  much  larger  place  in 
the  national  youth  agency  sun  is  being 
made  by  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.  Goal 
of  3,000,000  members  by  1950  has  been 
set,  contrasting  with  an  estimated  9,000 
in  prior  years.  President  of  JA  is  Robert 
L.  Lund,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company.  Proposed 
budget  for  1946  will  be  over  $500,000. 
Program  device  is  the  formation  of  "junior 
companies"  made  up  of  ten  youngsters 
who  devise  a  product  or  service,  sell  stock 
at  fifty  cents  a  share  to  friends  or  rela- 
tives, and  begin  operations. 

OPINION 

Sixty-six  percent  of  leaders  sampled 
in  a  public  opinion  poll,  think  highly  of 
the  women  who  have  adopted  nursing  as 
a  profession.  Rating  order — "kindly," 
"noble,"  "good,"  "sacrificing,"  heroic." 
Different  kinds  of  nursing  are  meeting 
public  need  in  this  order,  according  to  the 
opinion  leaders — hospital,  private,  indus- 
trial, and  public  health  nursing.  Thirty- 


six  percent  recommended  a  better  public 
relations  program. 

CHATTER 

Gerard  Swope  was  elected  chair- 
man last  month  of  the  new  Citizens  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  National  Health 
Council.  Next  steps  include  thinking 
through  "the  best  procedure  for  launch- 
ing a  united  and  effective  fund-raising 
campaign." 


•  Ty  Cobb  has  given  a  $250,000  hospita 
to  Royston,  Ga.,  the  home  of  his  parents. 


" 


•  Fifteen  to  18  percent  of  local  municipal 
leaders  feel  a  positive  need  for  some  kind 
of  federal  recreation  service,  according  to 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 

•  Teachers'  pay  in  thirty  states  averages   | 
less  than  the  income  of  scrubwomen.  .  .  . 
Of  the  young  men  called  up  for  selective 
service,  350,000  could  not  write  their  own 
names. 

•  One  hundred  million  dollars  is  the  Red 
Cross  campaign  goal  for  1946.    The  1945 
campaign     raised    $233,000,000.     .     .     . 
Twenty-first  national  convention  —  the 
first  since  1941  —  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  18-21. 

•  The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment probably  will  continue  activities  dur- 
ing   the    postwar    period.     Purpose — the 
mobilization  of  community  leaders  for  re- 
employment,  housing,  and  other  vital  so- 
cial and  economic  problems. 
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Three  Broken  Toothpicks 


For  T.  Christopher  Smith,  that  board  meeting  was  the  last  straw. 
JAMES  B.  BAMFORD,  Community  Chest,  Berks  Co.,  (Pa.)  tells  why. 


MR.  T.  CHRISTOPHER  SMITH  was 
standing  at  a  bar,  staring  at  the  olive  in 
his  dry  martini. 

T.  Christopher  Smith  was  an  angry 
man.  From  the  tips  of  his  toes  all  the 
long  distance  to  the  top  of  his  ginger 
colored  hair  he  was  seething  with  bright 
red  wrath.  He  had  just  left  a  community 
chest  board  meeting  at  which  he  and  his 
fellow  trustees  had  saved  face,  adopted  a 
course  of  appeasement.  Discussing  the 
motion,  Chris  had  wryly  suggested  that 
they  drop  their  new  red  feather  and  adopt 
another  symbol,  the  Chamberlain  um- 
brella. 

To  the  extent  that  he  fitted  into  any 
category,  Chris  was  a  modern  man.  He 
had  helped  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
publicize  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  done  business  with  the  CIO  at  his 
plant,  and  worked  for  a  rebirth  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  Republican  Party. 

He  had  made  himself  a  reputation  in 
Lower  Quartiletown.  He  had  led  the 
initial  community  and  war  chest  cam- 
paign to  a  record  breaking  success.  He 
had  broken  ground  for  and  built  a  juve- 
nile delinquency  prevention  program  in 
the  city's  police  department. 

The  olive  went  out  of  focus  as  he  took 
a  drink. 

"Those  were  easy,"  Chris  said  to  him- 
self. "New,  exciting,  and  nobody's  toes 
to  be  walked  on.  Bigger  and  better.  Right 
smack  in  the  American  tradition." 

Then,  eighteen  months  ago.  the  three 
hospitals  in  the  chest  had  diagnosed  them- 
selves. Surprisingly,  the  prognoses  were 
identical.  Each  prescribed  for  itself  two 
thirds  of  the  melon  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able. And  each  requested  permission  from 


the  chest  to  go  forth  and  carve  its  slice 
from  the  public  pocketbook. 

It  was  true  that  there  would  be  need 
for  some  additional  hospital  beds  in 
Lower  Quartiletown,  but  none  of  the 
hospitals  had  attempted  to  determine  the 
number.  Joe  Sayre,  the  executive  director 
of  the  chest,  suggested  a  survey  to  de- 
termine how  many,  what  kind,  and  where. 
T.  Christopher  Smith  had  pounced  on 
this  thought,  made  a  motion,  and  then 
found  himself  chairman  of  a  hospital 
survey  committee. 

"Yes,  Tony,"  Chris  said  to  the  bar- 
tender, "one  more." 

Six  months  had  gone  into  the  survey. 
With  an  unlimited  budget  and  the  ad- 
vice of  the  American  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  and 
other  national  spokesmen  in  the  hospital 
field,  a  team  of  experts  had  been  selected. 
With  painstaking  thoroughness  and 
scrupulous  tact,  every  alternative  had 
been  explored ;  every  statement  in  the 
three  proposals  of  the  hospitals  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  common  good  ; 
and  finally,  a  practical  common  sense  plan 
for  over-all  hospital  growth  had  been 
developed. 

"Just  a  boy  scout,  a  little  one,  a  tender- 
foot," Chris  called  himself,  as  he  thought 
grimly  of  the  pride  with  which  he  had 
presented  the  hospital  survey  committee's 
findings  to 'the  chest  trustees. 

The  trustees  had  looked  with  startled 
but  kindly  eyes  on  the  buck  he  had  pre- 
sented them.  Then  they  passed  it  back, 
with  the  directive  that  the  hospital  survey 
committee  should  "implement"  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  committee  had  recommended   the 


merger  of  two  hospitals,  a  homeopathic 
hospital  and  the  large  institution  which 
was  the  pride  of  a  neighboring  wealthy 
borough.  It  had  suggested  that  the  staffs 
should  be  merged,  additional  beds  be 
erected  in  the  borough,  and  the  downtown 
building  of  the  smaller  institution  be  con- 
verted into  a  diagnostic  and  health  center. 
It  had  suggested  that  the  third  hospital 
be  patient,  and  await  its  turn  to  be  en- 
larged when  the  next  occasion  arose  for 
increasing  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  the  community.  And  it  had  suggested 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  county 
for  constructing  facilities  for  chronics, 
contagious  disease  patients,  and  other 
categories  needing  institutional  care. 

"Tony,"  Chris  said,  "put  some  gin  in 
the  next  one." 

Between  the  time  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted and  the  meeting  which  had  just 
occurred,  an  incredible  year  had  wasted 
itself  away.  Chris  and  his  survey  com- 
mittee had  lived  with  trouble.  At  first, 
they  had  been  cheered  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  hospitals  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  recommendations.  That  had 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  recommenda- 
tions were  impartial. 

Also,  they  were  pleased  to  see  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  counter-plan.  Apparently, 
they  had  done  their  work  well.  But 
pleasant  cheerfulness  wore  off  as  the 
months  passed  without  tangible  progress. 
Partisan  supporters  of  the  small  hospital 
presented  an  angry,  tear-streaked  face  to 
the  public,  circulated  petitions,  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  local  editors,  held  mass  meet- 
ings, and  hurled  wild  accusations. 

"This  merger  is  an  absorption,"  they 
cried.  "We  are  being  thrown  to  the 
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wolves.  What  will  become  of  our  auxi- 
liaries? What  will  become  of  our  nurses' 
alumnae  association?" 

It;  was  pointed  out  that  an  equitable 
merger  of  auxiliaries  and  graduate  nurse 
organizations  had  been  included  in  the 
merger  program. 

"Will  we  have  homeopathic  drugs  in 
this  gargantua  you  are  creating?"  was  the 
next  question.  "How  do  we  know  that 
we  will  not  be  cast  out  of  this  un- 
American  monopoly  after  a  year  or  two?" 
All  shady  historical  characters,  up  to  and 
including  Hitler,  were  brought  into  the 
discussion. 

The  survey  committee  struggled  on. 
In  the  meantime,  although  an  admirable 
verbal  restraint  was  exercised  by  the  pro- 
posed partner  to  this  union,  the  tem- 
perature throughout  the  wealthy  borough 
dropped  steadily.  In  nine  months  it  had 
fallen  from  zero  to  48  below.  And  the 
third  hospital  steadily  scoffed  at  any  re- 
quest that  it  be  patient.  Its  Situation  was 
briefly  summarized:  "It  is  unthinkable 
that  progress  should  be  frozen  at  our 
institution.  Just  unthinkable!" 

"It  is  amazing  how  often  the  word  'un- 
thinkable' has  been  used  in  the  past  year," 
Chris  said  to  himself. 

Then  the  bomb  fell.  One  resident  of 
the  wealthy  borough  dropped  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars  into  the  lap  of 
his  institution,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  merger. 

That  afternoon,  the  chest  trustees  had 
listened  to  Chris's  report  of  progress. 
And  then  they  had  adjourned.  Although 
he  had  voted  for  it,  it  was  the  motion  to 
adjourn  which  had  touched  off  his  long 
smoldering  wrath.  By  adjourning,  the 
trustees  had  retired  to  a  jerry-built  ivory 
tower,  taking  their  hospital  survey  com- 
mittee with  them.  In  effect,  they  had 
decided  to  ignore  the  entire  hospital 
problem,  had  relegated  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  American  tradition  of  free 
enterprise,  free  competition  in  a  free 
country. 

"Why?"  Chris  asked  himself.  "Why 
should  any  program  so  essentially  right 
as  the  one  we  proposed  fail?" 

Chris  examined  the  toothpicks  in  front 
of  him  on  the  bar,  the  wasted  by-products 
of  his  martinis.  He  pushed  three  of  them 


off  by  themselves,  then  picked  up  one. 

"You,"  he  said,  "are  the  American 
tradition.  You  are  the  frontiersman.  No- 
body can  stop  you.  You  can  do  what 
you  please.  You  are  the  glorious  product 
of  a  free  country.  You  are  the  enemy 
of  monopoly.  You  are  a  muscle,  or  a 
bag  of  gold,  and  you  throw  your  weight 
around  like  Ivan  the  Terrible.  They 
didn't  teach  democracy  to  you,  so  you 
don't  realize  how  ridiculous  you  are. 

"Somehow,"  Chris  said  to  himself,  "we 
must  teach  democracy  to  our  civic  leaders. 
We  must  teach  them  humility,  respect  for 
expert  opinion,  and  a  sincere  interest  in 
a  scientific  solution  to  a  problem.  We 
must  promote,  with  all  the  energy  of 
Barnum,  the  device  of  a  'survey'  as  the 
means  which  every  intelligent  community 
adopts  before  it  acts  on  its  problems. 
We  must  tell  them  that  the  frontier  is 
gone,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  rampant  waste  of  frontier  life.  We 
must  teach  them  the  advantages  of  ma- 
jority rule,  based  on  the  good  of  the 
majority.  We  must  develop  civic  leaders 
who  won't  jump  in  the  air,  kick  their 
heels  together  three  times,  and  shriek  of 
their  personal  invincibility  and  infal- 
libility." 

Chris  broke  the  first  toothpick  into 
little  bits,  and  piled  the  pieces  neatly  be- 
side his  empty  glass.  Tony  took  care  of 
the  empty  glass,  while  Chris  picked  up 
the  second  toothpick. 

"You  are  selfishness,"  Chris  said.  "You 
are  nationalism.  We  have  three  hospitals. 
The  world  has  Russia,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  hospital  sur- 
vey. The  world  has  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  We  view  with  dismay  the 
lack  of  progress  the  world  is  making 
toward  unity.  How  can  we  point  with 
pride  at  the  mess  in  our  own  backyard?" 

Chris  thought  about  the  membership 
of  the  hospital  boards  who  had  the  power 
to  act  on  his  committee's  proposals.  All 
those  boards  were  self-perpetuating.  Two 
of  the  three  had  not  had  a  major  change 
in  membership  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  third  group  was  settling  into  its 
second  decade  of  uninterrupted  personal 
management. 

He  stared  at  the  toothpick  he  had 
labeled  "selfishness." 


"The  healthy  cure  for  you,  young  fel- 
low, is  the  principle  of  a  rotating  board 
with  a  broad  electoral  base,"  he  said. 
"You  thrive  on  insularity.  Travel  is 
broadening,  they  say.  Why  shouldn't 
trustees  travel.  Why  should  they  settle 
down  to  a  lifetime  of  ingrowing  service 
to  one  agency?  Why  should  community 
chest  money,  contributed  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  be  spent  by  a  handful 
of  idols,  who  have  only  to  stare  at  their 
own  toes  for  finite  approval  ?  Why  should 
any  handful  of  men  be  trusted  with  de- 
cisions that  will  affect  an  entire  coming 
generation,  when  they  may  not  even  be- 
long to  the  present  generation?" 

Chris  broke  the  second  toothpick.  He 
peered  in  the  direction  of  the  third,  shook 
his  head  sharply,  and  then  picked  it  up. 

"You  are  innocuous  desuetude,"  he  said. 
"You  are  the  guest  who  came  too  late 
for  the  wedding.  You  are  the  community 
chest  that  hopes  to  lead  but  is  always 
awakened  by  the  band  following  some 
other  leader.  You  never  go  into  positive 
action.  You  never  get  interested  in  a 
new  field,  until  someone  else  starts  a  new 
agency.  You  never  think  of  raising  money 
for  capital  needs,  until  someone  asks 
your  permission.  You  sit  brooding  over 
the  egg  you  lay  annually,  and  just  ruffle 
your  feathers  when  someone  else  starts 
to  crow." 

Chris  thought  of  the  many  meetings 
he  had  attended,  and  of  the  ease  with 
which  affirmative  votes  could  be  garnered. 

"People  will  vote  'yes'  for  almost  any- 
thing, and  yet  my  community  chest  is 
always  trying  to  stop  something.  If  we 
had  produced  our  recommendations  five 
years  ago,  before  anyone  thought  of  build- 
ing, we'd  have  had  a  better  chance.  We 
should  have  got  there  first,  with  the  most 
and  best.  Then  someone  else  could  have 
had  the  unpleasant  task  of  trying  to  stop 
us.  In  other  words,  my  lad,  if  you  want 
to  lead,  then  lead." 

Chris  broke  the  third  toothpick  into 
pieces.  Then  he  gathered  up  the  frag- 
ments of  all  three. 

"Maybe  they'll  remind  me  of  some- 
thing," he  said  to  himself,  as  he  started 
for  home. 

If  we  know  T.  Christopher  Smith, 
angry,  modern  American  man,  they  will. 
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People  and  Their  Troubles 

NATALIE  W.  LlfiDERHOLM 
Consultant  on  Agency  Policies,  Greater  New  York  Fund 


WHERE  DO  PEOPLE  take  their 
troubles?  Not  to  social  agencies,  says  Lee 
R.  Steiner  in  a  recent  book  whose  title  is 
this  question.  Instead,  countless  num- 
bers resort  to  popular  quackery  counte- 
nanced by  law.  Mrs.  Steiner  presents  an 
arresting  and  readable  account  of  twelve 
years'  delving  into  the  devious  ways  of 
fortune  tellers,  radio  consultants,  advisers 
to  the  love-lorn,  charm  school  executives, 
columnists,  matrimonial  agents,  and  cor- 
respondence school  directors  who  sell 
diplomas  on  easy  terms. 

These  practitioners  knew  little  and 
cared  less,  she  found,  about  the  damage 
that  might  follow  if  distracted  people 
were  to  try  to  remake  their  lives  on  the 
basis  of  snap  judgment  issued  so  casually. 
At  the  best,  those  who  depended  on  this 
irresponsible  advice  lost  money;  at  the 
worst,  their  health  and  safety  were  men- 
aced. She  neatly  strips  to  the  bone  the 
pretensions  of  this  tawdry  crew  of  self- 
styled  psychologists  who  prey  on  the  un- 
happy and  the  distressed.  No  words  are 
minced  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  the 
community  of  this  unregulated  exploita- 
tion flourishing  under  the  respectable  mask 
of  science,  education,  guidance,  even  en- 
tertainment. 

Social  work,  however,  can  hardly  help 
but  pause  for  thought  when  Mrs.  Steiner 
dismisses  existing  social  services  as  "for 
the  'underprivileged'  "  and  therefore  not 
generally  available.  Admittedly,  that  may 
have  been  true  a  decade  ago.  But  we  like 
to  think  that  modern  social  work  is  begin- 
ning to  give  real  competition  to  these  com- 
mercial advisers.  We  know  that  labor 
and  management  alike  are  showing  in- 
terest in  obtaining  professional  counseling 
service  for  workers  in  the  solution  of  their 
personal  difficulties.  Equally  significant 
is  the  steady  development  of  consultation 
centers  under  social  service  auspices,  in 
which  competent  guidance  may  be  ob- 
tained at  fees  scaled  to  the  client's  means. 

Large  numbers  of  people  who  con- 
tribute annually  to  some  700  community 
chests,  supporting  thousands  of  com- 
munity service  organizations  in  all  parts 


of  the  country,  are  now  making  use  of 
the  services  they  help  to  maintain.  In  one 
average  American  city  —  Syracuse  —  seven 
out  of  ten  families  were  found  to  be  using 
the  chest-supported  welfare,  health,  and 
recreation  agencies.  And  this  was  at  a 
time  when  practically  everyone  who  could 
work  had  a  job.  This  increasing  use  can 
be  demonstrated  not  only  in  Syracuse  but 
in  many  other  cities,  large  and  small,  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Steiner  could  well  have  considered 
these  trends,  for  many  of  the  people  whose 
problems  she  presents  so  sympathetically 
could  and  should  have  been  helped  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  those  serving  Syracuse. 
Without  such  an  appraisal,  the  solution 
advocated  —  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
department  of  mental  hygiene  —  is  an  over- 
simplification. This  weakness,  however, 
does  not  lessen  interest  in  her  excellent 
reporting,  nor  the  importance  to  social 
work  of  the  major  problem  implicit  in  the 
book's  title. 

Her  evidence  again  drives  home  the  fact 
that  many  people  in  trouble  are  not  find- 
ing the  help  they  need,  although  that  help 
exists.  We  still  must  ask  :  Is  this  because 
people  do  not  know  about  social  agencies  ? 
Is  social  work  making  the  most  of  its  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  community  the  dif- 
ference between  quackery  and  skilled  pro- 
fessional service?  Is  information  offered 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  places,  in 
the  right  form? 

In  this  writer's  experience,  one  of  our 
most  useful  public  relations  tools  —  the  in- 
formation center  —  if  it  exists,  is  apt  to  be 
a  collection  of  files,  located  in  a  corner  or 
the  office  of  the  council  of  social  agencies. 
No  sign  on  the  street  door  tells  the  in- 
quirer that  social  work's  "Ask-Mr.-Fos- 
ter"  for  that  city  is  to  be  found  on  an 
upper  floor.  It  is  all  too  seldom  that  tele- 
phone book  or  radio  announcement  reveals 
the  secret. 

Why  not  bring  the  information  center 
out  of  hiding  and  make  it  easy  for  people 
to  ask  questions  ?  A  prime  essential  should 
be  a  ground  floor  location  on  a  busy  street, 
selected  by  the  same  type  of  traffic  analysis 
that  controls  the  location  of  chain  groceries 
and  cigar  stores.  The  name,  simple  and 
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easy  to  grasp,  should  be  on  a  conspicuously 
displayed  sign.  It  might  even  be  lettered 
on  the  big  plate  glass  window,  but  not  in 
a  way  to  detract  from  the  series  of  exhibits 
with  which  social  work  could  capitalize  on 
this  valuable  window  space.  Inside  should 
be  an  attractive  room,  simply  but  com- 
fortably furnished,  with  an  able  and  in- 
terested staff  prepared  to  answer  questions 
concisely  or  to  talk  to  inquirers  in  reason- 
able privacy,  when  that  is  desirable. 

Supporting  such  an  information  center 
there  should  be  a  publicity  program  di- 
rected toward  user  rather  than  contributor 
interest.  This  program  might  include  a 
speaker's  bureau,  and  provide  posters  and 
one-topic  leaflets  in  ample  supply  for  quick 
use  and  wide  distribution.  It  should  em- 
phasize, as  well,  up-to-date  promotion  of 
the  information  center  itself. 

Streamlining  our  information  pro- 
cedures in  this  manner  would  increase 
costs,  unquestionably.  But  philanthropy 
rates  as  one  of  the  ten  top  financial  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  Comparatively,  the 
increase  would  be  negligible.  Our  public 
relations  would  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved. It  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
information  about  social  work  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  obtaining  it  on  other  matters  of  com- 
munity concern.  It  would  dissipate  the 
idea  that  there  is  something  shameful  or 
embarrassing  in  seeking  help  in  handling 
problems  of  human  relations.  The  services 
offered  would  then  be  dignified  for  they 
would  become  something  of  common  con- 
cern and  value. 

Trouble,  according  to  the  Book  of  Job, 
is  the  common  lot  of  man;  he  is  born  to 
it  "as  sparks  fly  upward."  Social  work  can 
neither  eliminate  the  trouble  nor  change 
the  course  of  the  sparks.  But  as  a  profes- 
sion it  can  resolve,  in  this  first  year  of 
peacetime  opportunity,  to  do  a  better  job 
of  telling  people  where  help  can  be  found 
in  checking  and  easing  their  troubles.  In 
the  face  of  the  knowledge  Mrs.  Steiner 
has  given  us  of  where  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors are  actually  taking  their  troubles, 
that  becomes  a  professional  obligation. 
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The  People  Mattered' 

by  FRANCES  PERKINS 


THE  QUALITY  which  characterizes 
a  social  worker  is  a  profound  realization 
of  the  importance  of  people  and  a  con- 
cern for  their  welfare  over  and  above 
every  aspect  of  life.  Those  who  select 
social  work  as  a  vocation  hold  to  that 
point  of  view  personally  and  as  a  profes- 
sional standard. 

Harry  Hopkins  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  His  own  character  and  almost  every 
act  of  his  short,  heroic  life  expressed  the 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  "It  is  what 
happens  to  people  that  matters."  In  his 
last  years  he  did  work  of  such  enormous 
importance  to  his  country  and  to  mankind, 
under  circumstances  of  such  extreme  con- 
fidence, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
world  will  ever  know  the  full  debt  of 
gratitude  it  owes  him. 

His  relation  with  Franklin  Roosevelt 
began  as  state  relief  administrator,  a  logi- 
cal use  of  a  social  worker's  knowledge  and 
skills.  It  ended  as  a  relationship  in  which 
he  was  not  only  the  most  trusted  adviser 
in  every  field  of  the  Chief  Executive's 
duties,  but  also  undertook  for  the  Presi- 
dent the  carrying  out  of  the  most  difficult 
programs  of  war  organization  and 
strategy,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  economic 
and  political  planning  on  both  the  domes- 
tic and  the  foreign  front.  He  was  truly 
another  self  for  President  Roosevelt.  The 
mutual  trust  between  the  two  men  sprang 
partly,  of  course,  from  personal  sympathy 
and  temperamental  harmony,  but  more 
from  a  common  devotion  to  the  idea  that 
their  mission  in  life  was  to  make  things 
better  for  the  people. 

The  outrageous  inhumanity  of  the  Axis 
nations  brought  two  great,  peace-loving 
men  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  to 
fight  these  evil  forces  in  order  to  protect 
the  opportunity  of  people  to  live  in  free- 
dom from  oppression  and  fear  and  want. 

For  his  duties  in  statecraft,  Harry  Hop- 
kins had  no  specialized  training,  but  to 
them  he  brought  the  education  and  ex- 
perience of  the  social  worker's  profession. 
These  were  combined  with  his  great  com- 
mon sense,  his  rare  insight  into  individual 
and  social  situations,  his  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  a  nobility  of  character  which 
would  not  be  defeated  by  fear,  misrepre- 
sentation, doubts,  grief,  pain.  This  com- 
bination made  him  a  unique  man  in  his 
generation,  and  uniquely  able  to  work 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Harry  Hopkins  chose  his  profession  as 


most  people  select  their  careers — partly 
through  conviction,  partly  through  oppor- 
tunity. He  graduated  from  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, in  his  native  Iowa,  in  1912.  He  had 
majored  in  economics  and  sociology,  and 
his  warm  heart  and  fine  mind  were  stirred 
by  the  study  of  social  problems.  His  sister, 
Adah,  had'  already  gone  into  social  work 
in  New  York  City.  At  her  suggestion  he 
came  east  to  take  charge  of  a  summer 
camp  for  underprivileged  boys.  He  saw 
in  this  an  opportunity  for  some  practical 
experience.  He  found  in  it  a  true  voca- 
tion, and  signed  on  for  the  duration  ot 
poverty  and  distress. 

After  professional  study,  and  positions 
with  a  number  of  social  work  agencies,  he 
became  the  head  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association.  He  was  a 
natural  executive  with  a  shrewd  sense  of 
the  value  of  money  and  how  to  make  it  go 
far.  He  proved  to  have  a  natural  talent, 
too,  for  those  political  adjustments  which 
are  so  essential  to  a  social  worker  carry- 
ing on  a  health  and  welfare  program  im- 
pinging on  public  policy.  But  he  never 
forgot  that  the  people  were  his  clients, 
and  that  it  was  in  their  interests  that  he 
directed  the  agencies  he  headed. 

As  executive  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association,  he  studied 
the  disease  which  had  become  such  a 
scourge  in  American  life.  In  his  interest 
in  developing  policies  which  would  have 
a  preventive  effect  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  people  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
scourge  he  sought  to  overcome.  He  never 
failed  to  point  out  that  poor  people  could 
not  get  the  milk,  eggs,  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  rest  which  the  medical  men  recom- 
mended as  the  most  hopeful  preventive 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis.  He  enlisted 
thousands  of  doctors  and  public  health 
workers  in  support  of  programs  to  prevent 
poverty  and  ameliorate  its  effects  in  the 
lives  of  people. 

The  great  depression  which  was  to  cre- 
ate so  much  unemployment  and  suffering 
began  at  the  end  of  1929.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  then  governor  of  New 
York.  He  appointed  a  commission  to 
study  the  state's  unemployment  problems 
and  make  recommendations  to  him,  both 
for  immediate  and  long  range  action. 
Among  other  recommendations  was  one 
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retary  of  tabor. 


for  a  coordinated  plan  of  special  relief 
for  those  who  were  in  acute  new  poverty 
or  distress  because  of  the  deepening  crisis. 

Governor  Roosevelt  moved  to  put  this 
into  effect  in  1931,  and  looked  around  for 
the  best  man  to  direct  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Relief  Administration. 
The  task  had  to  be  done  humanely, 
honestly,  and  competently;  there  must  be 
professional  standards,  but  they  must  be 
flexible  to  meet  human  needs.  He  ques- 
tioned many  of  us  as  to  who  was  the 
best  person.  Harry  Hopkins  was  widely 
recommended,  so  the  governor  asked  him 
to  undertake  this  huge  administrative  job. 

Harry  Hopkins  put  his  hand  to  a  relief 
task  of  great  magnitude  with  all  the  sim- 
ple, unassuming  sympathy  for  the  victims 


of  a  major  economic  disaster  that  he 
would  have  shown  if  his  new  responsibility 
had  been  a  small  local  activity.  He  was 
very  successful  and  very  practical,  and  he 
showed  his  characteristic  ability  to  work 
hard  and  keep  his  mind  completely  on 
his  job. 

The  next  year  brought  the  political 
campaign  which  took  Governor  Roosevelt 
to  the  White  House.  We  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  depression,  and  suffering  all  over 
the  country  was  intense.  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities had  exhausted  their  funds, 
many  had  reached  the  debt  limitation  or 
the  tax  limitation,  and  still  millions  of 
people  were  destitute. 

The  President  had  not  been  in  office 
more  than  two  weeks  before  Harry  Hop- 
kins and  the  late  William  Hodson,  the 
social  worker  who  was  then  administering 
public  relief  in  New  York  City,  came  to 
Washington.  They  had  a  scheme  for  a 
large  federal  appropriation  to  aid  the 
states  in  a  strong  program  of  relief,  based 
on  work  projects. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  a  hearing  in 
those  first  crowded  days,  and  these  two 
sought  me  out  one  evening  to  persuade 
me  to  urge  their  program  on  the  Presi- 
dent. The  three  of  us  sat  in  a  little  cubby- 
hole under  the  stairs  at  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  I  was  impressed  as  never 
before  by  the  way  Harry.  Hopkins  laid 
out  their  plan.  His  presentation  was  con- 
vincing, practical,  adaptable.  Knowing 
his  integrity  and  competence,  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  no  offhand  scheme,  and  that 
it  could  be  made  to  work  intelligently. 

The  next  day  it  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  although  there  were 
many  opponents  within  the  Administra- 
tion, the  "ayes  had  it"  and  the  President 
recommended  to  Congress  a  large  appro- 
priation. So  began  the  great  depression 
relief  program. 


SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


The  question  as  to  who  should  ad- 
minister the  program  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. The  argument  which  carried  the 
day  with  the  President  was  that  Hopkins 
and  Hodson  had  taken  the  lead  in  work- 
ing out  the  plan,  they  both  were  experi- 
enced administrators,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  them.  We  knew  what  they 
could  do  and  there  was  no  time  to  de- 
velop an  untried  person.  I  consulted  with 
both  of  them,  at  the  President's  request, 
and  we  finally  agreed  that  it  should  be 
Harry  Hopkins,  since  Hodson  was  already 
committed  to  the  mayor  of  New  York  as 
relief  administrator.  Without  further  ado, 
the  President  appointed  Hopkins  federal 
administrator  of  emergency  relief,  and  so 
began  his  career  on  the  national  stage. 

Harry  Hopkins  understood  intuitively 
the  moral  gain  of  making  it  possible  for 
people  to  work  and  so  contribute  to  the 
community  that  appropriated  the  funds  on 
which  they  drew  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Yes,  work  relief  was  more  expensive  than 
cash  relief.  Yes,  both  were  more  expensive 
than  soup  kitchens  and  barracks.  But 
Harry  Hopkins  thought  it  was  the  people 
that  mattered  and  he  worked  passionately 
for  the  moral  victory  that  would  be  theirs 
if  they  had  a  sense  of  being  men  and  wo- 
men rather  than  excess  baggage. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  program 
was  expensive,  the  critics  began  to  hurl 
epithets  at  it,  and  then  at  Hopkins  him- 
self. An  obscure  word  from  the  western 
ranches — to  "boondoggle,"  which  literally 
means  making  something  necessary  out  of 
what  you  have  on  hand — became  a  word 
of  disrepute.  One  would  have  thought 
that  leaf  raking  was  the  only  activity  in 
which  the  unemployed  engaged. 

As  the  months  wore  on,  the  useful  ac- 
tivities increased  and  improved.  One  of 
the  surprises  of  the  program  was  the  dis- 
covery that  many  people  did  not  know 
how  to  do  anything  well  and  had  lived 
by  a  kind  of  casual,  intermittent'  labor 
when  times  were  good.  Projects  for  teach- 
ing skills  were  instituted,  and  the  teach- 
ing itself  provided  occupation  appropriate 
to  others  who  were  out  of  work. 

All  kinds  of  social  projects  blossomed, 
manned  by  unemployed  persons  who  had 
talent,  training,  and  experience.  Day 
nurseries,  nursery  schools,  playgrounds, 
cooking  schools,  classes  in  civics,  in  Eng- 
lish for  foreign-born  residents,  vocational 
classes  sprang  up  everywhere.  The 
amount  of  unemployment  in  technical  and 
professional  fields  proved  to  be  shocking, 
but  it  was  "the  people  who  mattered,"  and 
Hopkins  instituted  programs  of  historical, 
geographical,  and  geological  research,  so- 
cial investigation  and  inquiry,  which  not 
only  gave  employment  but  which  resulted 
in  knowledge  and  equipment  widely  used 
todav. 


The  theater  and  music  projects  stand 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  Those  who  heard 
them  will  never  forget  the  charm  of  or- 
chestras and  choruses  performing  in  rail- 
road stations,  and  in  public  schools  where 
the  study  of  music  for  the  first  time  in- 
cluded the  interpretation  of  great  com- 
positions by  well-rehearsed  instruments  or 
voices.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  good 
theater  at  fifty-five  cents  a  seat  was 
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astonishing,  and  the  talent  of  all  sorts  of 
people  was  organized  in  a  way  which  dig- 
nified them  rather  than  pressed  them  down 
in  a  mass  of  human  cattle  to  be  fed. 

The  public  works  of  art  projects  had 
enormous  popularity,  not  only  among  the 
unemployed  artists  but  also  among  those 
who  went  to  see  the  pictures,  murals,  and 
sculpture.  In  the  end,  the  critics  dis- 
covered that  America  is  an  artistic  nation 
with  a  great  deal  of  talent.  But  it  was 
not  to  prove  this  point  that  Harry  Hop- 
kins devised  these  programs.  He  did  it 
because  "the  people  mattered."  It  mat- 
tered that  they  should  have  work  rather 
than  a  hand-out,  since  work  is  in  itself 
enobling.  It  mattered  that  they  should 
have  food  and  shelter,,  cleanliness,  medical 
care,  family  life,  family  security,  and, 
above  all,  hope. 

These  methods  of  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion, this  maintenance  of  the  reality  as 
well  as  the  concept  that  "man  is  man  cre- 
ated by  God  in  His  own  image,"  entitled 
to  respect  and  dignity  even  in  poverty  and 
dirt  and  distress,  were  the  real  measures 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  and  devotion  of 
Harry  Hopkins. 

He  was  dealing  in  retail  relief  in  those 
days,  but  his  ardor  for  wholesale  preven- 
tion of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  sick- 
ness never  flagged.  He  worked  hard  as  a 


member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Economic  Security,  and  his  only  criticism 
of  the  Social  Security  bill  which  we  finally- 
evolved  and  the  President  recommended 
to  Congress  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

He  and  I  agreed  on  a  future  plan  of  a 
work  benefit  after  the  cash  benefit  had 
been  exhausted,  and  we  agreed  that  sound 
economic  measures  of  fiscal  and  tax  and 
trade  policy  must  be  established,  and 
might  be  successful  in  stabilizing  employ- 
ment and  preventing  mass  unemployment. 

He  never  failed  to  see  the  needs  of  any 
group.  A  thousand  times  I  have  heard  him 
say,  "You've  got  to  treat  the  people 
right." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  man  so  hu- 
mane in  his  sympathies  should  have  been 
horrified  by  the  inhuman  persecutions,  the 
perversion  of  the  decencies  of  life,  the 
blasphemous  hatred  of  fellow  .  men — the 
great  edifice  of  Evil  which  the  Nazis  and 
their  partners  not  only  practiced  but 
taught  as  a  propaganda  of  degradation. 

Harry  Hopkins'  horror  brought  him  to 
fight  the  war  from  his  place  in  the  inner 
councils  as  a  fight  for  the  people's  oppor- 
tunity to  be  human. 

He  became  the  most  practical  and  effec- 
tive of  leaders  in  the  delicate  task  of  coali- 
tion of  materials,  men,  strategy,  aimed 
toward  a  swift  and  overwhelming  victory. 
"Evil  can  have  no  compromise  settle- 
ment," he  once  said  to  a  timid  soul. 

Certainly  Harry  Hopkins  never  ex- 
pected life  to  bring  him  to  the  central 
point  of  military  and  political  strategy.  If 
often  seemed  ridiculous  to  this  modest, 
simple  man  that  he  should  be  there.  But 
the  quality  of  dedication  in  doing  what 
came  to  him  to  do,  made  him  unself- 
conscious  as  he  used  his  whole  personality, 
his  whole  strength  for  his  task. 

He  knew  pain,  grief,  frustration,  weak- 
ness, political  and  personal  animosity  and 
misrepresentation.  These  he  managed  to 
bear,  not  like  a  saint  but  like  a  man. 

We  can  rejoice  that  he  had,  too,  in  his 
life  the  comfort  of  love,  friendship, 
acknowledged  gratitude,  humor  and  fun. 
In  the  recent  years  there  was  vouchsafed 
to  him  that  which  reconciles  a  man  to 
everything — the  sense  of  God,  and  of 
God  guiding  him  and  using  him. 

The  social  workers  of  America  can 
draw  inspiration  and  help  from  the  life 
and  spirit  of  Harry  Hopkins,  for  he  car- 
ried outside  his  profession  and  into  the 
terrific  responsibility  that  was  laid  upon 
him  those  attitudes  and  that  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  life  which  are  a  part  of  the 
social  work'  vocation. 

Millions  who  never  heard  his  name 
and  whom  he  never  saw  will  bless  him  by 
their  new  life,  by  their  developing  human- 
ness  in  a  world  which  he  died  to  make 
better. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISPLEASURE 
with  General  Omar  N.  Bradley's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  rearing  its  head,  with  an  investiga- 
tion launched  by  the  powerful  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  rub  seems 
to  be  that  General  Bradley  has  ignored 
congressional  wishes  in  his  decisions  re- 
garding the  location  of  VA  facilities,  and 
the  gentlemen  on  the  Hill,  with  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee  leading 
the  pack,  are  going  to  do  something  about 
the  situation. 

The  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
full  committee  despite  a  subcommittee's 
commendation  of  General  Bradley's  pro- 
gram for  veterans. 

Chairman  Cannon  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  committee  was  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  VA  program  but  wanted  to  give 
"everyone  a  fair  shake."  It  is  up  to  the 
local  authorities,  according  to  Mr.  Can- 
non, to  prove  that  the  surplus  army  and 
navy  hospitals  ought  to  be  kept  open.  The 
VA,  of  course,  feels  that  it  should  make 
the  decision. 


A    CAMPAIGN    TO    WEAN    "TENDER 

juveniles"  away  from  a  life  of  crime  is 
being  launched  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Attorney  General  Clark  will  ap- 
point a  special  panel  of  twenty-five 
churchmen,  educators,  businessmen,  and 
welfare  leaders  to  help  the  department 
plan  the  program. 

He  is  asking  representatives  of  state, 
county,  and  city  governments  to  meet  with 
the  panel  and  officials  of  the  department 
to  work  out  the  steps  to  be  taken. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
United  States  has  agreed  to  review  a 
decision  of  a  Virginia  court  upholding 
a  state  law  requiring  bus  drivers  to  fol- 
low a  Jim  Crow  pattern  in  seating  pas- 
sengers. The  bus  in  question  was  en 
route  from  Norfolk  to  Baltimore  and 
the  contestant,  Irene  Morgan,  questions 
whether  or  not  the  law  could  be  applied 
to  a  person  who  is  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce. 


INTERVIEWED  BY  A  JOINT  ANTI- 
fascist  refugee  committee,  Representa- 
tive Ellis  E.  Patterson  of  California  de- 
clared the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  was  seeking  "through  in- 
timidation and  insinuation  to  control 


thought"  in  America.  "Because  of  this," 
the  California  congressman  said,  "we  are 
in  danger  of  repeating  in  this  country 
what  Hitler  did  in  Germany.  The  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  at- 
tempting to  do  just  that." 


THE  SENATE  PRIVILEGES  AND 
Elections  Committee  has  reported  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Administration's  presi- 
dential succession  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  sets  up  a  joint  House 
and  Senate  Committee  to  study  and 
recommend  a  fixed  line  of  succession  to 
the  White  House,  setting  a  May  1  dead- 
line for  the  joint  committee  to  make  its 
recommendations. 

The  Administration  bill  named  the 
Speaker  as  next  in  line  after  the  Vice- 
President,  with  the  Senate  President  pro 
tempore  following  the  Speaker,  and  a  spe- 
cial election  called  thereafter. 


THE  HOUSE  HAS  VOTED  AND  SENT 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  return  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  states 
not  later  than  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
date  was  set  in  an  amendment  offered  by 
Dirksen  of  Illinois  to  the  Ramspeck  bill 
which  would  have  made  the  transfer 
effective  as  of  June  30,  1947.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  went  through  on  a 
roll  call,  254  to  125. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  an  appropriation  bill  carry- 
ing a  rider  returning  the  USES  to  the 
states  almost  immediately.  He  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied  with  the 
Ramspeck  bill  and  indicated  very  strongly 
that  he  felt  that  now,  of  all  times,  there 
should  be  a  centralized  program  on  em- 
ployment. 

The  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  set 
the  date  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes.  In  the  light  of  the  House 
vote,  however,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
1947  date  will  be  approved. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  was  solidly  Republican  with 
the  southern  Democrats  voting  against 
the  Administration.  As  a  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  strength  in  the  present 
Congress  it  was  both  decisive  and  dis- 
couraging. 


THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    JOHN    B. 

Blandford,  Jr.,  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
government  in  setting  up  a  new  budget 
system,  has  upset  the  President's  well- 
wishers  not  a  little.  Undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Blandford  will  do  a  good  job  in  China, 


but  he  was  needed  in  his  former  post  as 
administrator  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  The  housing  crisis  is  about  as 
serious  as  any  facing  the  Administration 
and  a  change  at  the  top  now  will  disturb, 
and  may  even  upset,  the  program. 

The  new  administrator  is  Federal 
Housing  Expediter  Wilson  W.  Wyatt 
who  will  act  as  both  expediter  and  NHA 
administrator. 

Mr.  Blandford  will  be  sorely  missed 
no  matter  how  well  Mr.  Wyatt  does  the 
job.  Rumors  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  NHA  job  for  the  China  as- 
signment may  or  may  not  be  true.  But 
those  interested  in  the  housing  program 
are  definitely  chagrined. 


THE  TENTH   ANNUAL  REPORT    OF 

the  Social  Security  Board  is  out  and 
well  worth  reading.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  not  startlingly  new  and  the 
statistical  data  (based  on  the  fiscal  year 
—June  30,  1944,  to  June  30,  1945—) 
are  a  bit  out  of  date,  but  it  is  a  persua- 
sive summing  up  of  what  the  board  be- 
lieves should  be  done  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  social  security  program.  To 
quote  President  Truman,  "We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  truth- 
fully say  that  our  social  security  system 
furnishes  the  people  of  this  country  ade- 
quate protection." 

The  board  believes  that  the  major 
steps  necessary  for  "adequate  protec- 
tion" are  now  both  feasible  and  neces- 
sary. The  report  stresses  the  now. 


THAT  SUIT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN 
looking  for,  and  in  vain,  is  very  prob- 
ably hanging  in  a  clothing  manufac- 
turer's warehouse,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  survey  covered  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York  and  revealed 
some  thousands  (400,000  to  750,000)  of 
ready-to-sell  men's  suits  in  warehouses, 
where  they  are  being  held  by  manufac- 
turers in  the  hope  that  higher  prices  will 
result  from  a  continuing  shortage. 

The  Evening  Sun  says  that  the  manu- 
facturers declare  they  can  not  move  the 
suits  to  the  retailers  at  a  fair  profit  un- 
til the  OPA  sets  a  higher  price. 

The  OPA  says  no  advance  in  price  is 
contemplated. 
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"Let's  Look  at  the  Record" 


Leisure  time,  no  problem  to  Huckleberry  Finn,  is  quite  a  proposi- 
tion for  us  today.  BRADLEY  BUELL,  our  executive  editor,  analyzes 
community  recreation,  the  "infant  social  industry." 


IF  MEMORY  SERVES,  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  never  worried 
much  about  what  to  do  with  their  leisure 
time.  Indeed,  the  net  impression  remain- 
ing from  our  own  youthful  efforts  to 
master  their  philosophy  of  life,  is  of  an 
absorbing  and  concentrated  devotion  to 
the  creation  of  an  uninterrupted  leisure 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  multiple  recrea- 
tional opportunities  challenging  their  at- 
tention. Lack  of  equipment  never  bothered 
them  either.  A  fishing  pole,  a  Barlow 
knife,  perhaps — but  one  can  doubt  if 
either  ever  possessed  a  pair  of  bathing 
trunks. 

Even  today,  we  suspect  that  "recrea- 
tion" brings  to  the  minds  of  many  "mid- 
dle-agers"  a  nostalgic  picture  of  barefoot 
boys  and  faithful  Rovers  wandering 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills, 
enticing  the  canny  catfish,  snaring  the 
elusive  rabbit,  finding  the  mother  robin 
in  her  nest.  Or  being  "gorgeously  delin- 
quent in  some  convenient  neighbor's  melon 
patch.  Those  were  the  days— and  no 
doubt  still  are — for  the  twelve-year-old 
Vermonter  who  proudly  brought  home  an 
eight  point  buck  on  the  first  day  of  this 
year's  hunting  season. 

But  times  have  changed,  even  in  Ver- 
mont. Particularly  must  we  contemplate 
with  horror  the  bafflement  and  boredom 
which  would  beset  the  legendary  Tom, 
if  he  were  taken  off  the  shelf  and  set 
down  for  one  carefree  summer  day  in 
New  York's  East  Side,  Detroit's  River 
Rouge,  or  Cleveland's  Central  District. 
Surrounded  by  people,  pavements,  and 
police  instead  of  woods  and  birds  and 
streams,  his  nostalgia  might  well  turn 
toward  the  hated  whitewashed  picket 
fence  and  thus  explode  the  very  legend 
of  his  illustrious  creation. 

What  Is  Recreation? 

Just  what  we  mean  by  "recreation" 
or  the  "use  of  leisure"  is  still  a  source 
,  of  puzzlement  and  controversy  to  the 
technicians  and  the  experts.  Man  turns 
to  lying  in  the  sun,  to  playing  the  ponies 
(as  an  avocation),  to  active  combat  in 
the  "brutal"  sports,  to  the  artistic  thrills 
of  music,  the  arts,  or  the  intellectual  en- 
richment of  the  mind,  in  his  search  for 
satisfactions  apart  from  those  which  come 
from  "work"  and  "home."  "All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  We 
can  accept  this  truism  and  still  fall  short 
of  encompassing  with  manageable  clarity 


the  myriad  of  things  which  people  do  in 
their  irrepressible  efforts  to  find  satisfac- 
tions in  those  hours  of  the  day  and  week 
which  they  can  truly  call  their  own. 

Nonetheless,  he  who  runs  can  read 
that  the  pursuit  of  these  satisfactions  is 
not  so  simple  today  as  it  was  in  the  life 
and  times  of  Tom  Sawver  and  Huckle- 
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berry  Finn.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  life 
is  more  complex  now  than  it  was  then. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact.  No  statistics  are 
available  by  which  to  compare  1900's 
number  of  barefoot  boys  accompanied  by 
dogs  and  fishing  poles,  with  those  of  1945. 
But  surely  there  must  be  many  less. 
Through  our  parks,  forest  preserves,  fish 
stocked  streams,  and  hunting  seasons,  we 
must  now  organize  Nature  herself  in  or- 
der  to  insure  for  man  the  enjoyment  ot 
what  she  has  to  offer.  Here,  too,  as  in 
all  else,  mankind  has  had  to  take  com- 
mand in  order  to  achieve  the  destiny  of 
his  desire. 

As  he  takes  command,  inevitably  his 
activities  are  hanneled  through  things 
which  can  and  nust  be  counted.  Clearly, 
one  of  the  rea  Jns  that  they  must  be  is 
because  they  cannot  be  taken  for  granted, 
as  they  were  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  The  statisticians  have  much  to  do 
before  we  can  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
role  which  leisure  time  pursuits  play  in 
our  modern  social  complex.  But,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  As  the  great  war  ends,  as 
"recreation  looks  ahead,"  it  is  fruitful  to 
look  at  the  record  of  what  the  statisticians 
can  tell  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  now  spend  their 
leisure.  From  the  clues  they  give  us, 
we  can  get  some  index  of  what  the  future 
holds. 

You  and  I,  our  neighbors  and  our 
families,  are  the  ultimate  consumers  of 


the  opportunities  offered  for  leisure  satis- 
factions. A  good  many  of  these  oppor- 
tunities cost  money,  much  more  money, 
we  may  be  sure,  than  those  afforded  to 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  his  contemporaries. 

Consumer  Demand 

The  exact  "how  much,"  in  terms  ot  a 
statistical  aggregate  depends  on  still  un- 
resolved criteria  by  which  to  determine 
which  of  our  expenditures  shall  be  de- 
nominated as  producing  recreational  satis- 
factions. Using  different  interpretations 
and  therefore  different  items,  estimates 
range  all  the  way  from  $3,000,000,000 
annually  to  $21,000,000,000. 

The  study  on  which  the  material  in 
this  article  mainly  is  based,*  chose  to 
take  its  data  from  the  compilation  of 
consumer  expenditures  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  For.eign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Under  its  general  heading  of  "recreational 
and  cultural  interests,"  this  study  allowed 
us  to  count  what  we  spend  for:  hobbies, 
toys,  and  collections ;  commercial  amuse- 
ments, as  either  spectators  or  participants ; 
club  and  camp  fees.  The  study,  no  doubt 
advisedly,  did  not  allow  us  to  count  what 
we  spend  on  gambling  games  or  foreign 
travel,  or  numerous  other  attractive  ways 
to  spend  our  money. 

Even  so,  in  1942  the  American  people 
spent  a  considerable  sum — $4,800,000,- 
000 — in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  through 
these  three  major  devices.  This  was 
roughly  $1  in  every  $20  of  all  the  money 
that  we  spent.  Evidence  that  ours  is  no 
regimented  interest  in  "culture"  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  individual  "hobbies," 
"toys,"  "collections,"  (what  a  multiplicity 
of  vistas  they  envisage!)  accounted  for 
nearly  $3,000,000,000  of  this  total.  Com- 
mercial amusements,  baseball,  football, 
bowling,  games,  sports  events  came  next. 
Club  memberships  of  all  kinds  and  camp- 
ing fees  remained  a  poor  third. 

Depression  Drop 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
these  figures  reflect  what  you  and  I  and 
our  neighbors  elected  to  afford  to  spend 
out  of  our  own  net  incomes.  In  the  course 
of  the  thirteen  years  during  which  the 
bureau  has  collected  these  data,  there  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  the 

*  Based  on  advance  materials  from  a  study  of 
YMCA  relationships  to  i-ont~iunity  recreation,  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  by  Helen  E. 
Davis.  Ph.D. 
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main  we  "elect"  to  spend  as  we  can 
"afford"  to  spend.  Our  expenditures  in 
1942  for  these  purposes  vve^re  almost  ex- 
actly what  they  were  in  1929. 

But  in  between,  during  the  years  when 
we  were  struggling  with  the  disastrous 
income  losses  of  the  depression,  when  for 
many  of  us  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands, 
our  expenditures  to  use  that  leisure  hit 
an  all  time  low.  In  1933,  they  were 
51  percent  of  the  peak  of  1929.  Not 
until  1942  did  we  climb  back.  One  way 
to  put  it  would  be  to  say  that  to  the 
extent  that  we  relied  on  our  own  income 
resources,  we  must  have  had  only  half  as 
much  fun  in  1933  as  we  did  in  1929. 

Huckleberry  Finn,  we  may  be  con- 
fident, did  not  suffer  so  from  these  ups 
and  downs.  His  was  a  simpler  age.  He 
did  not  have  to  rely  upon  such  a  complex 
network  of  facilities  and  resources.  For 
few  of  them  did  -he  need  to  put  up  cash 
money. 

Community  Responsibility 

Not  for  a  couple  of  generations,  how- 
ever, have  the  people  of  this  country  had 
to  rely  wholly  on  their  own  resources  to 
pursue  their  leisure.  As  the  individual 
became  less  able,  by  himself,  to  satisfy 
his  interests,  social  organization  has  been 
invented  to  give  him  help,  just  as  in  every 
other  phase  of  modern  life.  Since  the 


turn  of  the  century,  steadily  and  per- 
sistently communities  have  been  building 
up  resources,  organizing  opportunities,  to 
take  the  place  of  disappearing  nature  and 
the  close,  informal  social  milieu  of  earlier 
days.  Years  ago,  "community  recreation" 
assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  national 
movement.  For  some  of  the  resources 
and  opportunities  which  it  now  affords, 
we  pay,  roughly,  between  7  and  15  per- 
cent. Hut  the  rest  of  it  is  free,  an  ac- 
cepted right  in  modern  social  life.  In- 
deed, one  of  its  underlying  purposes  has 
been  to  "equalize"  the  opportunity  for 
satisfying  leisure,  regardless  of  income  or 
social  status. 

Just  what  we  mean  by  "community 
recreation"  is,  also,  a  matter  of  debate 
among  the  statisticians  and  technicians. 
They  are  clear  that  it  does  not  include 
opportunities  for  leisure  which  are  or- 
ganized commercially  for  profit.  Rut 
neither  do  they  include  within  its  scope 
many  nonprofit  enterpris.es,  particularly 
those  of  societies  and  private  agencies, 
whose  opportunities  are  offered  mainly  to 
a  membership  constituency.  In  general, 
they  mean  to  include  opportunities  and 
programs  whose  purpose  is  to  serve  every- 
one whose  interests  are  attracted  to  them. 

Since  1909,  the  National  Recreation 
Association  has  been  keeping  track  of 
the  extent  and  spread  of  community 
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recreation  throughout  the  country.  The 
way  in  which  they  have  broken  down 
their  data  helps  bring  home  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  phrase.  The  first  major 
classification  is  athletics.  This  includes 
such  sports  as  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, Softball,  volleyball,  bowling,  tennis, 
track  and  field  days,  winter  sports  and 
water  sports  of  all  kinds. 

The  second  major  classification  is  in- 
terest groups  and  parties.  By  this,  they 
mean  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  to 
pursue  hobbies,  dances,  and  social  gather- 
ings, celebrations,  picnics,  hikes,  citizen- 
ship programs,  and  the  like. 

The  third  major  classification  is  music 
and  drama.  Here  are  included  such  things 
as  folk  dancing,  pageants,  storytelling, 
festival^  dramatics,  musicals,  and  similar 
activities.  . 

Steady  Growth 

In  1909,  only  300  cities  reported  to 
the  association  that  they  were  spending 
money  to  provide  for  their  citizens  any 
of  these  opportunities  and  activities.  In 
1 944,  over  1 ,200  so  reported.  These  cities 
spent,  in  that  last  year,  a  little  less  than 
$39,000,000,  an  increase  of  23  percent 
over  the  amount  spent  in  1928.  This  may 
seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  over 
$4,500,000,000  which  those  of  us  who 
can  afford  it,  spend  in  our  pursuit  of 
leisure  satisfactions.  Indeed,  the  leaders 
of  the  community  recreation  movement 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  too  small. 

In  characteristic  American  fashion, 
nearly  half  of  these  expenditures  go  to 
provide  opportunities  for  sports  and  ath- 
letics. One  third  goes  for  "interest  groups 
and  parties"  and  a  remaining  fifth  for 
"music  and  the  drama." 

Although  community  recreation  is  the 
bulwark  erected  painstakingly  by  society 
to  insure  for  every  individual  his  oppor- 
tunity for  leisure  satisfaction,  the  records 
of  the  association  show  that  communities, 
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like  individuals,  have  "elected  to  afford" 
what  they  should  do  in  terms  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  their  community  income. 
More  than  for  any  other  social  purpose, 
these  expenditures  were  cut  to  fit  the  de- 
pression's cloth.  They  hit  bottom  in  1935 


one  piece.  But  that  it  is  moving  toward 
more  and  better  community  recreation  is 
also  reflected  by  the  fact  that  except  for 
an  unusual  circumstance  in  the  Moun- 
tain region,  every  section  is  now  spending 
more  for  this  purpose  than  it  was  in  1925. 


ALL   HEALTH,  WELFARE 
AND   RECREATION   SERVICES 

$26.94  PER  CAPITA 


when  expenditures  were  59  percent  of 
1929.  From  1935  to  1941,  the  line  on 
the  chart  has  been  slowly  rising  to  the 
1929  level,  spurting  ahead  in  the  first 
three  years  of  war  prosperity. 

Are  we  to  deduce  from  this  that  recrea- 
tion, no  less  by  the  community  than  the 
individual,  is  still  regarded  as  a  luxury 
which  must  give  way  in  the  face  of 
diminishing  resources  to  other  more  press- 
ing social  and  economic  needs?  Perhaps. 
But  recreation  leaders  will  give  you  an- 
other answer.  They  will  tell  you  that 
of  the  trinity  of  social  service — welfare, 
health,  and  recreation — theirs  is  the  in- 
fant industry.  That  only  now  is  America 
beginning  to  accept  it  as  its  own — with 
mature  recognition  that  leisure  satisfac- 
tions are  just  as  essential  to  .well-being 
as  food,  shelter,  and  good  health.  They 
will  also  tell  you  that  the  time  when 
individual  incomes  go  down  is  just  the 
time  when  recreation  expenditures  should 
go  up,  as  should  those  for  the  public's 
welfare  and  health.  As  these  leaders  look 
ahead  and  plot  their  charts,  they  are  not 
anticipating  slack  times  for  community 
recreation. 

The  statisticians  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association  have  one  final  thing 
to  tell  us  about  the  state  of  the  nation's 
community  recreation.  That  is — its  prog- 
ress varies  markedly  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  The  average  expenditure 
for  all  of  the  United  States  is  51  cents 
for  every  person  in  the  population.  But 
in  one  region,  the  South  Atlantic,  it  runs 
as  high  as  91  cents.  In  another,  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  it  runs  as  low  as  38 
cents.  [See  page  43.] 

Partly  a  matter  of  public  attitude  and 
tradition,  partly  of  natural  resources, 
partly,  no  doubt,  of  the  quality  and 
aggressiveness  of  recreation  leadership, 
these  figures  reflect  the  familiar  truth 
that  this  big  country  never  moves  all  in 


$1.54  PER  CAPITA 
FOR  RECREATION 
SERVICE 

In  that  year,  the  figure  for  the  whole 
country  was  39  cents  per  capita  as  com- 
pared with  51  cents  in  1944. 

Community  Organization 

As  recreation  looks  ahead  to  the  fields 
which  it  feels  must  be  conquered  in  the 
postwar  decade,  from  what  springboard 
of  organizational  experience  is  it  taking 
off?  Here  we  must  turn  to  a  third  and 
different  group  of  statisticians.  They  are 
in  the  cities  that  participate  in  the  com- 
munity registration  of  the  social  statistics 
project,  formerly  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  now  administered 
by  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
From  them,  although  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  cities,  we  can  get  a  picture  of 
the  type  of  auspices  by  which  recreation 
services  are  administered  and  the  several 
sources  from  which  they  get  their  funds. 

Their  data  include  not  only  com- 
munity recreation  with  unlimited  par- 
ticipation, as  defined  by  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  but  also  the  ser- 
vices of  all  private  or  nonprofit  agencies 
which  offer  opportunities  to  different  seg- 
ments of  the  community's  citizens.  For 
these  statisticians  argue,  in  good  con- 
science, that  any  organized  service,  open 
to  any  significant  group  of  people,  must 
be  counted  as  an  asset  in  the  community's 
attempt  to  meet  its  total  leisure  needs. 

From  their  data,  also,  we  can  see  some- 
thing of  the  comparative  role  which  rec- 
reation plays  in  the  tot^l  community  ser- 
vice program.  In'  1942,  16,570,000  peo- 
ple were  living  in  the  30  cities  which 
reported  to  the  project.  Altogether,  these 
cities  spent  $446,313,000  for  their  public 
and  private  welfare,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion services,  or  $26.94  for  each  person 
in  the  population.  Of  this,  $25,453,000 
went  for  recreation  services,  or  $1.54 
per  capita  and  5.7  percent  of  the  grand 
total. 


Thus  these  data  do  bear  out  the  con- 
tention of  recreation  leaders  that  theirs  is 
the  infant  industry  of  community  service. 
"Welfare,"  which  includes  the  sums  spent 
for  relief  and  social  security,  accounted 
for  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
total,  55.4  percent.  "Health,"  which  in- 
cludes the  public  health  services,  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  nursing,  and  the  like,  came 
next  with  38  percent  of  the  total.  Recrea- 
tion was  a  poor  third. 

Public  and  Private 

The  auspices  under  which  the  recrea- 
tion services  of  these  cities  are  admin- 
istered, fall  roughly  into  two  groups.  In 
the  first  are  those  administered  by  public 
or  governmental  bodies.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  provide  the  bulk  of  the  services 
which  are  classified  as  community  recrea- 
tion by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. The  type  of  administrative  set-up 
varies  from  community  to  community,  but 
it  is  usually  either  an  independent  recrea- 
tion or  playground  commission,  or  division 
of  the  park  department  or  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  trend  has  been  toward  the 
independent  commission  favored  by  the 
National  Recreation  Association.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  responsibility  for  these  gov- 
ernment services  is  now  lodged  in  a  single 
authority  or  at  most  divided  between  two 
or  three  administrative  units,  although  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  a  much  larger 
number  of  "authorities"  may  be  involved. 

The  second  group  includes  the  numer- 
ous private  or  voluntary  agencies,  which 
offer  recreation  or  leisure  time  services 
to  the  youth  and  families  of  a  community. 
Among  them  are  the  nationally  known 
"Y's,"  Scouts,  settlements,  boysclubs,  Sal- 
vation Army  and,  in  most  communities, 
other  agencies  of  purely  local  origin.  The 
nature  and  character  of  these  voluntary 
agencies  varies  greatly,  but  in  most  in- 
stances, they  do  have  some  basic  member- 
ship constituency,  although  all  of  their 
services  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
their  members. 

This,  then,  is  the  structure  which  so- 
ciety has  invented  through  which  to  com- 
pensate the  modern  Tom  Sawyers  and 
Huckleberry  Finns  for  the  obstacles  to 
the  achievement  of  satisfying  leisure, 
created  by  the  modern  complexity  of  its 
own  organism.  In  the  main,  over  the 
years,  the  different  parts  of  the  structure 
have  grown  up  spontaneously  and  with- 
out much  relation  to  each  other.  Each 
program  has  come  in  response  to  real 
needs,  and  serves  a  part  of  the  need  in 
each  community.  Each  can  tell  you  what 
it  does,  and  at  least  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  the  number  of  people  that  it 
serves. 

But  as  yet,  our  community  statisticians 
are  unable  to  tell  us  with  any  accuracy 
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the  total  proportion  of  population  reached 
by  the  combined  services  of  all  of  these 
agencies.  In  general,  we  know  that  in 
most  places  it  is  a  substantial  proportion. 
A  special  study  made  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
two  years  ago  did  give,  for  one  city  at 
least,  the  most  accurate  picture  yet  avail- 
able of  how  substantial  it  is.  In  1942, 
of  all  the  families  in  Syracuse,  26.4  per- 
cent used  or  received  some  service  from 
one  or  more  of  that  city's  recreation 
agencies.  Early  studies  along  somewhat 
similar  lines  in  Dayton  and  Birmingham 
showed  much  the  same  thing. 

Our  community  statistics,  however,  can 
give  us  a  number  of  facts  which  help 
clarify  the  nature  of  this  structure  and, 
perhaps  by  doing  so,  point  to  some  of  the 
issues  that  lie  ahead  in  connection  with 
its  improvement  and  development. 

Strictly  Local 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  provision  of 
recreational  or  leisure  time  opportunities 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  still  is,  an  almost 
wholly  local  community  enterprise.  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  money  which  the 
thirty  cities  spent  came  from  federal 
sources — only  .01  percent.  The  amount 
from  state  funds  was  almost  as  negligible, 
only  .34  percent.  AH  the  rest  came  di- 
rectly out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  the  community. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  present 
sources  of  support  for  welfare  and  health, 
and  much  more  comparable  to  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  in  those  fields  a  couple 
of  decades  ago.  In  1942,  federal  and  state 
funds  financed  42.4  percent  and  20.4  per- 
cent -respectively  of  the  total  welfare  ser- 
vices in  these  communities.  The  propor- 
tion from  federal  and  state  funds  for 
community  health  services  is  much  less, 
but  even  here  it  runs  0.9  percent  and  11.6 
percent  respectively. 

Pressures  for  federal  and  state  as- 
sistance in  financing  community  services 
come  from  many  different  quarters.  Over 
the  years,  however,  it  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  two  main  reasons  have  made  for 
a  steady  infiltration  of  monies  from  these 
sources  for  welfare  and  health.  The  first 
are  local  tax  and  credit  limitations,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments.  Local  resources,  for 
example,  are  simply  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  very  large  expenditures  called  for  by 
our  social  security  and  public  relief  pro- 
grams. The  second  is  the  need  to  equalize 
expenditures  in  different  communities  and 
different  sections,  or  at  least  to  insure 
a  minimum  underpinning  of  service  be- 
low which  no  community  will  fall. 
Whether  or  not  these  same  pressures 
eventually  will  operate  in  respect  to  rec- 
reation is  now  a  moot  question  among  its 
leaders. 

The  second  thing  which  our  data  tells 


us  is  that  tax  funds  pay  for  about  31.7 
percent  of  the  community's  recreation  ser- 
vices, while  68.3  percent  comes  from  pri- 
vate sources,  such  as  contributions,  fees, 
endowments,  and  the  like.  This  again  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  in  wel- 
fare and  health.  With  the  bulk  of  its 
expenditure  for  relief  and  social  security, 
86.3  percent  of  welfare  costs  are  met  by 
tax  funds.  Even  with  the  large  fee  in- 
comes of  private  hospitals  included,  43.3 
percent  of  the  total  bill  for  health  service 
comes  from  the  same  source. 

Public  recreation  has  been  steadily  ex- 
panding, both  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent  and  in  the  variety  of  opportunities 
offered.  Whether  or  not  it  will,  and  if 
so,  how  rapidly,  come  to  represent  a  sub- 
stantially larger  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try's total  recreation  offerings,  is  another 
moot  point  among  recreation  leaders  now 
trying  to  peer  into  the  uncertain  future. 

Finally,  from  these  data  we  may  note 
the  significant  fact  that  25.2  percent  of 
these  total  recreation  costs  are  met  from 
money  which  people  pay,  not  as  taxes 
or  as  contributions  but  as  membership 
dues  or  direct  fees  for  specific  services 
which  they  receive.  A  good  deal  of  this 
goes  to  the  private  agencies  with  their 
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more  selective  constituency,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  it.  There  are  no  rules  and 
little  uniformity,  but  both  public  and 
private  agencies  accept  the  principle  that 
for  some  services,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  legitimate  to  charge. 

Compared  with  public  welfare,  where 
by  definition  the  bulk  of  the  clients  have 
insufficient  incomes,  this  reflects  the  fact 
that  recreation  services  reach  many  peo- 
ple in  the  community's  middle  and  upper 
income  brackets.  Even  in  comparison  with 
health,  where  for  certain  services  the 
same  is  true,  recreation  gets  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  its  cost  in  direct  payment  for 
services  received.  Whether  this  "pay  as 
you  go"  proportion  should  increase  or  de- 
crease would  seem  to  depend,  more  than 
on  anything  else,  upon  the  proportionate 
coverage  now  given  to  the  community  s 
income  sectors.  Unfortunately,  our  sta- 
tisticians cannot  tell  us  too  much  about 
that. 

The  Decade  Ahead 

Recreation  may  be  our  infant  social 
industry.  But  it  is  a  lusty  infant.  It 
withstood  the  most  serious  buffets  of  the 
depression  and  gained  in  stature  from 
them.  During  the  war,  it  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  became  a  recognized  asset 
to  industrial  production  and  military  ser- 
vice. It  is  still  almost  wholly  a  local 
community  enterprise,  with  the  assets  and 
liabilities  attendant  upon  that  fact.  Its 
resources  are  organized  under  both  pub- 
lic and  private  auspices.  No  one  seriously 
doubts  that  there  is  room  for  both.  But 
the  question  of  "what  room"  is  very  much 
open  for  discussion.  The  variety  and  con- 
tent of  its  offerings  have  broadened  and 
deepened  in  the  years  of  its  experience. 
There  are  few  opportunities  by  which 
man  can  enhance  his  leisure  satisfactions 
that  recreation  does  not  now  have  the 
"know  how"  to  provide. 

Many  specific  issues  of  organization, 
finance,  and  method  lie  ahead.  Some  of 
them  are  dealt  with  by  other  articles  in 
this  special  section.  But  underlying  most 
of  them  is  the  central  issue  of  "coverage." 
That  is,  how  to  insure  that  ample  and 
varied  recreational  opportunities  are  af- 
forded to  all  of  the  people  who  have  need 
for  them. 

We  know  that  in  many  places,  and  for 
many  groups,  opportunities  for  satisfy- 
ing leisure  are  all  too  narrowly  restricted. 
We  know  that  many  public  and  private 
agencies  are  eager  to  move  in  to  fill  the 
gaps.  What  we  do  not  know  is  how  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  move  together, 
bringing  to  the  needs  of  people  the  full 
collective  force  of  their  combined  energies 
and  imagination. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  recrea- 
tion's next  decade  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
search  for  that  assurance. 
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Social  and  cultural  use  of  leisure  conies  into  its  own  as  an  important  way  of  mental  ami  spiritual  renewal 


New  Reckonings 


HOWARD  C.  BERESFORD,  regional  recreation  representative  for 
OCWS,  finds  more  people  wanting  "a  better  use  of  leisure  time." 


ALL-OUT  WAR  strips  a  nation  and 
its  communities  down  to  the  essentials. 
Pioneers  of  the  leisure  time  movement 
have  found  their  reward  in  the  knowledge 
that  recreation  grew  tall  and  broad  of 
stature  at  the  very  time  when  every  way 
of  life  was  hard  put  to  it  to  survive. 
Recreation  in  wartime  became  a  neces- 
sity instead  of  a  luxury  for  use  only  in 
the  carefree  days  of  peace  and  plenty. 

The  turbulent  experiences  of  the  past 
four  years  clinched  the  argument  that 
everybody  needs  recreation.  We  found 
that  recreation  brings  rest,  change  of  pace, 
balance,  mental  and  physical  renewal  for 
busy  people,  whether  in  the  battle  line, 
the  factory,  or  the  home.  Recreation  made 
great  strides  in  achieving  status  as  a  staple 
of  community  life.  Amid  the  conflicts  of 
world  strife,  recreation  helped  to  break 
down  race  prejudice.  Church  and  re- 
ligious life  was  enriched  by  worthwhile 
leisure  time  activities. 

A  hard-headed,  realistic,  fighting  army 
and  navy,  not  given  to  frills  or  fads,  put 
into  execution  recreation  programs  for 
12,000,000  men.  Recreation  equipment 
was  loaded  into  every  overseas  shipment 
of  ammunition  and  fighting  men.  The 
Red  Cross  recreation  service  employed  an 


estimated  5,000  people  who  went  into 
the  front  lines  or  into  the  hospitals. 
Social,  physical,  and  cultural  recreation 
programs  became  an  essential  part  of  the 
production  program  in  major  war  plants. 

Huge  isolated  war  housing  projects 
found  provision  for  recreation  as  neces- 
sary as  plumbing  in  the  houses.  The  fed- 
eral government  provided  approximately 
$50,000,000  worth  of  facilities  and  ser- 
vices to  war-impacted  areas  and  set  up 
the  first  full  scale  federal  division  of 
recreation  to  assist  communities  in  or- 
ganizing to  meet  wartime  recreation  de- 
mands. Six  major  national  private  agen- 
cies, with  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, successfully  organized  the  USO 
for  servicemen  and  war  workers,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  gave  them  sup- 
port to  the  tune  of  $200,000,000. 

At  the  same  time,  in  American  com- 
munities seemingly  far  removed  from  the 
war,  there  were  drives  for  physical  fitness 
through  mass  sports,  a  wave  of  youth 
recreation  councils  and  youth  canteens. 
Churches  opened  their  cloistered  facilities 
for  lively  leisure  time  doings.  There  was 
new  interest  in  recreation  for  women  and 
girls.  Community  recreation  programs 
were  organized  in  over  3,000  places.  At 


least  1,000,000  regularly  enrolled  volun- 
teers helped  the  professional  staffs  conduct 
these  activities  in  wartime,  and  most  com- 
munities had  the  advantage  of  trained, 
full  time,  recreation  leadership. 

The  other  side  of  the  wartime  picture 
shows  the  vast  increase  in  the  "consumers" 
of  community  recreation. 

Take  12,000,000  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  partook  of  its  offerings.  Add 
to  them  the  millions  of  war  workers  and 
their  families,  and  other  home  front  mil- 
lions of  youth  and  adult  participants,  and 
we  get  the  reason  for  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  attendance  reported  everywhere. 
Those  who  should  know,  have  estimated 
that  three  quarters  of  our  people  of  all 
ages,  creeds,  racial  and  economic  charac- 
ter learned  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
community  recreation  service.  Citizens 
made  some  wonderful  discoveries  about 
leisure  possibilities  in  their  own  victory 
gardens,  game  rooms,  workshops,  or  the 
church,  the  school,  the  park,  library,  or 
open  lot  of  their  neighborhoods. 

Remarkable  gains  also  were  made  in 
the  content,  quality,  and  range  of  leisure 
opportunities  offered.  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  stress  only  the  vigorous 
muscle-building  of  physical  fitness.  But 
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there  were  exciting  developments  in  the 
social  and  cultural  use  of  leisure,  and 
recognition  of  their  importance  to  mental 
and  spiritual  fitness. 

Warrior  and  worker  turned  to  music 
for  surcease  from  the  business  of  battle, 
as  shown  by  the  popularity  of  music 
rooms  in  hospitality  centers,  music  pro- 
grams in  war  plants,  community  song 
sessions,  record  players  in  the  battle  zones, 
and  the  emphasis  on  good  music  for  home 
front  radios. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  positive  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  convalescence  and 
rehabilitation  of  battle  casualties  through 
the  use  of  music,  painting,  and  other 
crafts  in  the  enforced  leisure  of  the  hos- 
pitalized. 

Even  physical  activity  and  sports, 
toward  which  recreation  has  always  been 
heavily  loaded,  gained  millions  of  new 
converts  because  of  the  mass  drives  f6r 
fitness  and  the  immense  military  and  in- 
dustrial sports-for-all  programs.  The 
"face-lifting"  by  which  commercial  rec- 
reation is  now  making  it  possible  to  bowl, 
play  pool,  or  roller-skate  in  attractive 
surroundings  is  another  wartime  gain. 

The  number  of  trained,  full  time,  better 
paid  recreation  workers  totaled  approxi- 
mately 25,000  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
For  the  first  time,  tiny  rx^wns  benefited 
from  expert  management.  Recreation 
leadership  has  gained  such  dignity  and 
standing  in  wartime  that  the  estimated 
future  opportunity  for  100,000  profes- 
sional workers  is  not  idle  dreaming. 

Above  all,  is  the  significant  fact  that 
the  last  five  years  have  brought  to  the 
American  people  a  new  and  gratifying 
realization  of  recreation's  personal  and 
community  values.  The  recreation  idea 
has  spread  from  the  kid  in  the  street  to 
the  man  in  the  street. 

Day  of  Reckoning 

The  question  which  recreation  must 
now  ask  is  whether  its  leaders  have 
learned  the  lessons  which  these  war  ex- 
periences have  been  trying  to  teach  them. 
Are  those  of  us  working  actively  in  the 
field  fully  aware  of  these  deep  stirrings 
towards  better  use  of  leisure?  Have  agen- 
cies caught  up  with  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  prewar  ideas  of  recreation  ? 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  when 
communities  are  demanding  not  an  in- 
voice of  what  the  recreation  movement 
did  for  them  in  wartime,  but  an  account- 
ing of  what  it  is  and  should  be  doing  for 
them  in  peacetime. 

Some  of  the  past  history  of  the  com- 
munity recreation  movement  makes  clear 
why  this  day  of  reckoning  is  coming  so 
suddenly  and  striking  so  hard.  For  the 
movement  began  among  melees  of  squab- 
bling urchins  in  the  streets  of  large  cities. 
The  sheer  need  for  elbow  room  drove  a 


jampacked  population  into  the  street. 
Playgrounds  had  to  be  hewed  out  of  the 
city's  asphalt,  stone,  and  concrete,  because 
previous  thought  had  not  been  given  to 
space  for  play. 

Recreation  was  demanded  as  part  of 
charitable  endeavor  and  the  fight  against 
delinquency.  A  few  "daring"  school 
boards  opened  their  buildings  for  use 
after  school  and  in  the  evenings.  But 
schools  seemed  doubtful  that  any  other 
agencies  had  the  skill  to  administer  these 
activities,  or  that  recreation  deserved  spe- 
cial community  attention  except  in  the 
summer  when  children  were  out  of  school 
and  teachers  not  otherwise  employed. 

In  such  limited  concept,  community 
recreation  tended  to  employ  a  fire-fighting 
technique.  After  a  great~Tlamor  about 
juvenile  crime  or  children  hampering 
traffic  or  breaking  windows,  there  would 
be  a  clattering  rush  of  agencies  to  the 
spot.  They  would  almost  stumble  over 
each  other  to  serve  the  victims  in  one  sec- 
tion, leaving  large  areas  of  the  com- 
munity untouched. 

All  in  all,  the  period  prior  to  World 
War  II  was  one  of  mainly  piecemeal  ser- 
vice. Each  agency,  public  and  private, 
hewed  close  to  its  line.  The  professional 
worker  was  considered  almost  a  traitor 
to  his  own  clique  if  he  had  much  to  do 
with  an  agency  other  than  his  own. 

It  took  an  emergency  greater  than  con- 
gestion of  large  cities,  poverty,  juvenile 
crime,  and  men  out  of  work  to  test  the 
true  mettle  of  recreation.  The  urgencies 
of  war  provided  the  shock  which  brought 
it  into  public  consciousness  as  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  of  community  life. 

At  the  heart  of  the  reckoning  which 
faces  community  recreation  leadership  is 
the  task  of  bettering  and  managing  the 
myriad  of  resources  at  its  disposal. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  combine  emotion 
with  good  management  or  unify  agencies 
for  any  total  program  of  community  ser- 
vice. Education,  for  example,  is  well 
recognized  as  a  community,  state,  and  na- 
tional responsibility.  Yet  its  services  are 
still  largely  centered  on  youth  from  ages 
five  to  eighteen.  Pre-school,  college,  and 
adult  education  is  not  nearly  accessible 
enough  to  all  members  of  the  community. 
Community  health  services  are  still  in- 
adequate as  shown  by  the  30  percent  re- 
jection of  our  citizenry  drafted  for  mili- 
tary service  and  the  diversity  of  health 
agencies  in  any  community  today. 

The  newcomer,  recreation,  faces  many 
complexities.  An  all-out  community 
leisure  time  program  must  have  far  more 
meaning  than  the  arithmetical  addition 
of  a  city  public  recreation  program,  plus 
a  group  of  social  agency  centers,  plus 
others  operating  under  a  limited  interpre- 
tation of  "welfare."  Such  a  program 
should  be  the  synthesis  of  the  best  pro- 


duction of  all  of  these  and  that  of  a 
great  many  other  agencies,  tax-supported, 
church,  civic,  fraternal,  and  commercial. 

Community  Organization 

In  the  bewildering  mixture  of  glitter- 
ing possibilities  and  twisting  problems, 
we  see  three  essentials  to  good  community 
management : 

1.  Over-all  planning  by  all  community 
recreation  interests,  public,  private,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial. 

2.  The   actual    administration   of    par- 
ticular services  by  a  wide  range  of  operat- 
ing agencies. 

3.  The  effective  coordination  of  these 
different     administrations,     in     order     to 
avoid  duplication  of  service  in  certain  sec- 
tors  and   to   fill   gaps   in   other   areas   of 
the  community. 

Although  many  fine  volumes  have  been 
written  about  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  recreation,  they  have  been 
limited,  as  has  most  of  our  thinking,  to 
consideration  of  individual  agency  prac- 
tice. Little  has  been  written  about  the 
planning  and  management  of  a  total  pro-' 
gram  of  community  service.  We  can  only 
attempt  here  to  post  a  few  of  the  major 
factors  which  have  been  clearly  established 
in  the  practices  of  community  wartime 
iccreation  service. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  while  ideal 
practice  would  call  for  over-all  planning 
and  arrangements  for  coordination  in  ad- 
vance of  the  setting  up  of  particular  agen- 
cies or  administrative  units,  the  reverse 
procedure  has  been  followed  in  most  com- 
munities. Recreation  services  are  already 
well  organized  by  many  agencies  before 
there  is  any  trace  of  a  central  body. 
When  an  idea  becomes  popular  in  a  free- 
wheeling democracy,  agencies  pop  up 
quickly  and  spontaneously  with  little  re- 
gard to  total  need  or  for  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other.  Coordination  usually 
comes  only  when  pressures  are  so  great 
that  the  whole  structure  is  endangered. 

Practically,  therefore,  community  or- 
ganization must  begin  from  where  we  are. 
The  immediate  job  is  to  hitch  over-all 
planning  and  coordination  to  the  wagon 
on  which  our  sprawling,  diffused  services 
are  now  riding.  Practically,  also,  our 
ability  to  do  so  hinges  largely  on  good 
leadership  and  agency  attitudes.  Both  of 
these  factors  got  a  lift  in  wartime.  The 
quality  of  professional  leadership  moved 
up,  because  salaries  for  recreation  directors 
were  raised  above  the  levels  of  work  re- 
lief pay  and  compensation  for  park  main- 
tenance. Community  leaders,  harassed 
by  war  impacts  of  camps  and  plants,  saw 
the  value  of  good  recreation  managership 
as  trained  workers  established  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  rush  of  agencies  and  peo- 
ple to  render  war  service. 

In    respect    to    agency    attitudes     the 
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question  is  whether  the  shotgun  wedding 
of  wartime  will  stick.  At  the  local  level, 
the  war  forced  public  and  private  work- 
ers to  labor  alongside  each  other,  use  each 
others  facilities,  and  rub  shoulders  with 
masses  of  volunteers. 

One  wishes  that  national  recreation 
agencies,  federal,  quasi-public,  and  private, 
could  have  had  this  same  kind  of  practical 
working  experience.  Instead,  they  have 
had  to  "confer"  and  exchange  "memo- 
randa" far  from  the  community  scene. 
They  are  far  less  united  in  their  think- 
ing than  their  representatives  down  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Best  harbinger  of  better  understanding 
among  powerful  national  and  federal 
agencies  came  through  the  joint  planning 
and  operation  of  the  programs  subsidized 
by  Lanham  act  funds  and  the  USO. 

In  the  second  place,  planning  must 
begin  with  the  needs  of  people,  not  with 
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— every  season  in  every  climate  has  natural  possibilities  for  recreation  for  all  ages 


the  prerequisites  of  agencies.  In  hundreds 
of  communities  during  the  war,  we  found 
that  citizen  leaders  did  not  argue  too 
long  about  what  agencies  should  ad- 
minister programs  as  long  as  the  service 
was  rendered. 

Furthermore,  the  citizens  we  know 
cannot  understand  why  a  city-owned 
building,  a  school  house,  or  a  social  agency 
center,  all  of  which  they  help  pay  for  in 
some  form  of  community  tithe,  are  not 
mutually  available  for  community  leisure. 
When  over-all  planning  first  begins  with 
the  needs  of  people  for  recreational  op- 
portunities, and  then  proceeds  to  figure 
out  how  best  to  use  the  agencies  and 
buildings  already  available,  -we  will  have 
taken  a  great  step  forward  in  progress 
toward  recreation  for  everybody. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  much  use 
to  make  plans  for  expansion  unless  the 
agencies  involved  arrange  to  coordinate 
their  services  effectively  in  planning. 

"Coordination"  was  comparatively  un- 
known before  the  war,  but  the  pressures 
of  increased  community  demands  brought 
about  much  experimentation  which  proved 
its  worth.  The  USO  councils  were  an 
excellent  example  of  joint  administration 
with  full  support  and  collaboration  from 
other  key  local  public  and  private  groups. 
We  know  of  one  large  city's  servicemen's 
center  in  the  western  states  where  for  over 
four  years  thirty-eight  public  and  private 
operating  agencies  have  synchronized  their 
services  to  military  personnel  and  their 
families. 

This  is  primarily  a  professional  job,  a 
matter  of  combining  key  agencies  for  com- 
munitywide  service.  It  is  a  subtle  sci- 
ence in  a  democracy,  for  it  must  be 
achieved  without  too  much  show  of  super- 
authority.  Well-established  operators  are 
easily  scared  away.  Yet  it  needs  some 
authority  to  be  effective.  War  for  a 
nation's  survival  produced  sufficient  in- 
centives during  the  past  four  years,  but 
where  will  the  pressures  come  from  in 
peacetime  ? 

The  chief  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  total 
community  recreation  demands  exceed  the 
present  supply.  This  demand  for  more 
service  also  introduces  the  very  practical 
and  forceful  question  of  cost  and  financial 
support.  With  pressures  for  funds  com- 
ing from  so  many  sources — tax  supported 
agencies,  community  chests,  civic  clubs, 
bingo  benefits,  doughnut  sales,  and  so  on 
— communities  are  likely  to  be  more  criti- 
cal of  the  plans  made  to  administer  these 
funds. 

Whether  these  factors  will  serve  to  tem- 
per traditional  attitudes  about  "agency 
sovereignty"  depends  mostly  on  the  oper- 
ating agencies  themselves.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  answer  pertinent  questions.: 

Will  city  governments  recognize  their 
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Americans  are  coming  to  regard  recreation  as  a  necessity  for  all,  not  a  luxury  for  a  few 


fundamental   responsibility  to  collaborate 
with  other  community  agencies? 

Will  public  schools  offer  their  facilities 
and  leadership  to  the  whole  community? 

Will  community  chest  agencies  get  to- 
gether not  only  among  themselves,  but 
join  in  positive  joint  action  with  the  other 
community-supported  groups  ? 

Will  national  youth  and  welfare  agen- 
cies make  their  work  supplementary  to 
the  total  community  effort  ? 

If  the  "big  powers"  of  community 
recreation  show  this  unity,  there  should  be 
little  difficulty  with  the  "little  powers"- 
the  civic,  fraternal,  and  religious  organi- 
zations that  offer  various  kinds  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Their  initiative, 
energy,  and  variety  add  much  to  the  solid 
pattern  set  up  by  the  "big  powers."  Most 
of  them  need  only  an  invitation  to  get  on 
the  community  team. 

Finally,  over-all  planning  and  coordi- 
nation call  for  skilled  professional  guid- 
ance. The  recreation  director  with  ability 
to  plan  and  coordinate  proved  his  worth 
and  pointed  the  way  to  the  kind  of  recrea- 
tion director  needed  for  the  future.  His 
skill  lies  in  his  knowledge  of  how  to  keep 
the  interest  of  a  citizens'  planning  group, 
preserve  working  relationships  between 
operating  agencies,  and  promote  collabora- 
tion for  total  community  leisure. 

Federal  Security  Agency  field  recrea- 
tion workers,  USO  directors,  civilian  de- 
fense officials,  and  outstanding  volunteer 
lay  chairmen  have  been  doing  this  job  in 
wartime  with  little  or  no  official  authority, 
often  without  salary.  They  have  done  it 
so  well  that  naost  are  readv  to  acclaim  it 
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Good  planning  means  putting  people's  needs  first,  equipment  and  facilities  second 


as  a  skill  quite  apart  and  different  from 
the  actual  conduct  of  sports,  group  activi- 
ties, and  other  phases  of  direct  service  it- 
self. This  is  a  new  "community  organiza- 
tion" function  in  recreation,  but  one 
which  will  be  needed  more  and  more. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  larger  cities 
such  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Los 
Angeles  have  already  charted  the  frame- 
work for  a  total  community  plan.  Even 
more  convincing  are  the  plans  drawn  in 
several  towns  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado  where,  with  no  previous 
community  recreation  patterns  or  preju- 
dices, they  have  installed  a  large  lay  plan- 
ning council ;  teamed  up  their  agencies, 


public  and  private;  and  employed  a  co- 
ordinating director  paid  from  school,  city, 
and  community  chest  funds. 

These  are  significant  soundings.  Com- 
munity recreation  leadership  should  not  be 
upset  by  fights  over  phraseology  and  sover- 
eignty, nor  too  distraught  by  the  laggard- 
ness  of  elected  officials,  legislative  bodies, 
or  school  boards.  Perhaps  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  drawing  legislation.  We 
should  spend  more  time  among  people, 
their  homes,  and  neighborhoods.  There 
we  will  soon  become  aware  of  the  undeni- 
able surge  to  community  collaboration 
which,  though  inspired  in  war,  will  bring 
even  richer  community  recreation  in  peace. 
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Explorers  in  Two  Worlds 

Young  Americans,  who  alternately 
baffle  and  beguile  their  elders,  make 
an  earnest  case  for  themselves. 


THE  SPECIAL  TURBL  LENCE  in  the 

mind  and  heart  of  the  thirteen  to  eighteen- 
year-old,  who  is  "living  all  ages  in  one," 
as  Charlotte  Towle  has  described  ado- 
lescence, produced  overnight  a  gigantic 
wartime  problem.  In  these  first  postwar 
months,  delinquency  figures  soar.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  recreation  and  group  work 
leaders,  and  other  adults  struggle  with 
problems  of  varying  degrees  of  serious- 
ness, presented  by  these  stubborn,  sweet, 
wily,  innocent,  sensitive,  rude,  generous, 
selfish  young  fry.  They  baffle,  beguile, 
astonish  and  discourage  their  elders.  It  is 
indeed  a  hard  age  to  be  lived  through,  or 
to  be  lived  with.  "What  goes  on  inside 
rhe  child's  mind,  I  wish  .1  knew,"  is  a 
familiar  adult  lament;  many  who  do  not 
say  it,  feel  it.\ 

A  glimpse  of  "what  goes  on"  is  afforded 
by  samplings*  from  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters that  pour  in  every  month  to  the  "For 
Girls  Only"  editor  of  Miss  America,  a 
ten-cent  magazine  for  teen-age  girls.  The 
magazine's  current  circulation  is  one  mil- 
lion, 65  percent  of  which  is  urban  and 
35  percent  small  town  and  rural.  From 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Berwick,  Pa.,  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Weeleetka, 
Okla.,  come  "junior  miss"  outpourings. 

"Boy  Meets  Girl" 

"My  problem  is  .  .  .  ,  "  they  begin,  and 
there  follow  free-flowing  confidings  about 
boy  friends,  both  shy  and  bold,  girl 
friends,  both  true  and  treacherous,  par- 
ents who  "won't  allow"  something  exceed- 
ingly important  to  the  writer,  be  it  the 
use  of  lipstick  or  permission*  to  marry. 

Discernible  to  the  sternly  objective 
adult  reader  are  traces  of  enjoying  the 
bleakness  and  loneliness  of  "being  misun- 
derstood" shown  by  some  of  these  youth- 
ful correspondents.  Others  describe  situa- 
tions which  could  be  miserably  frustrating. 
In  successive  paragraphs,  equally  strong 
feelings  may  be  expressed  about  a  first 
love,  the  tragedy  of  freckles,  lonesome- 
ness  for  father  who  is  away  in  service,  and 
the  unfair  division  of  household  chores. 
But  the  earnest,  genuine  undertone  is  un- 
mistakable. Some  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tions described  might  be  open  to  question, 
bin  the  feelings  ring  true,  with  some  of  the 
oldest  tunes  known  to  human  beings. 

Relationships  with  boy  friends,  girl 
friends,  and  family  stand  high  on  the  list 
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of  preoccupying  concerns.  "Boy  meets 
girl"  frustrations  are  probably  most  fre- 
quently mentioned.  The  old  familiar 
"family  won't  allow"  problem  appears 
many  times,  followed  either  by  "I  like  to 
go  to  parties,  picnics,  and  everyone  else 
does.  How  can  I  get  my  mother  to  un- 
derstand?" or,  "It's  not  that  I'm  really 
interested  in  boys,  but  it's  just  the  idea  of 
not  being  allowed  to  go  out." 

The  majority  place  the  problem  right 
on  themselves,  however.  A  sixteen-year-old 
confides  that  she  is  "crazy  about  an  upper 
classman."  She  has  "as  good  a  chance  with 
him  as  anyone,"  but  needs  "tips  on  how 
to  get  him  interested."  Then  there's  some- 
one's "kid  sister,"  aged  thirteen,  who 
says  frankly  that  she  "has  a  terrible  case 
of  puppy  love"  and  asks  for  suggestions 
on  "a  way  for  him  to  talk  with  me." 

One  variation  is  the  seventeen-year-old 
who  dreams  of  "a  nice  clean  boy  who,  like 
myself,  has  never  engaged  in  necking" ; 
another,  the  woebegone  fifteen-year-old 
whose  friends  are  all  talking  about  boys, 
and  she  has  no  status  in  the  group  since 
she  doesn't  like  anyone  "special."  "This 
makes  them  think  you  cannot  get  boys," 
she  writes,  "and  if  you  make  believe,  the 
boy  usually  finds  out  and  you  feel  funny 
when  you  see  him."  An  out-of-town  boy 
friend  is  no  good  either,  in  this  cynical 
group,  "unless  you  show  a  letter." 

Over  the  first  hurdle,  this  young  lady  is 
beset  by  other  problems.  "I  go  with  him 
because  he's  intellectually  fascinating," 
writes  a  junior  miss.  "He  is  going  to  be  a 
Philosopher.  That  might  seem  ridiculous 
to  you  but  ...  I  have  learned  more  from 
him  than  I  have  ever  learned  in  all  my 
sixteen  years."  The  Philosopher  seems  to 
prefer  "the  ignorant  type  of  girl,"  finding 
her  "restful  after  such  hard  studies."  How 
to  deal  with  his  alternating  attention-and- 
neglect  tactics  is  troublesome  to  this  intel- 
lectual companion  of  his. 

Competition  with  other  girls  creates 
real  pulls,  for  a  "true  friendship"  is  a  very 
important  item  in  the  teen-ager's  life.  "I 
want  to  go  with  him,  and  I  know  he 
likes  me  best,  but  I  don't  want  to  ruin  my 
friendship  with  her,"  says  one.  Another 
suffers  from  being  labeled  "boy  crazy"  by 
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*Excerpts  from  letters  used  in  this  article  were 
made  available  to  Surrey  Midmonthly  by  the  editorial 
staff  of  Miss  America,  with  the  hope  that  the  ma- 
terial might  be  valuable  to  social  workers  and  others 
interested  in  teen-agers — ED. 
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her  very  best  friend,  and  all  because  "I  go 
a  little  out  of  my  way  to  be  friendly.  He's 
shy,"  she  explains.  The  other  side  of  the 
coin  is,  "I  have  a  charming  friend  who 
goes  with  a  boy  I  knew  in  grade  school. 
He  tells  lies.  Should  I  tell  her?" 

Marriage  is  mentioned  less  frequently, 
but  there  is  the  sixteen-year-old  who  is 
engaged  to  a  sailor  and  wants  to  marry 
soon.  Why  do  people  try  to  dissuade  her  ? 
All  her  friends  her  age  are  happily  mar- 
ried. But  another  who  has  taken  the 
plunge  at  seventeen  and  lives  next  door 
to  her  parents,  finds  that  mother  still  su- 
pervises her  closely,  frequently  taking  over 
cooking  her  husband's  meals.  "I  would  like 
to  do  my  own  work,  but  yet  don't  want  to 
hurt  my  mother's  feelings." 

A  source  of  irritation,  loneliness,  and 
frustration  is  the  gap  between  the  older 
and  younger  generation.  "Mother  is  al- 
ways checking  up  on  me."  "She  won't  talk 
with  me."  "We've  never  been  like 
friends,"  they  say  with  a  mixture  of  com- 
plaint and  sadness.  "I  can't  talk  about 
my  personal  problems  for  she  laughs  at 
me  or  scolds  me  instead  of  giving  me  ad- 
vice or  motherly  sympathy,"  explains  a 
fifteen-year-old  who  feels  like  "a  com- 
plete failure  at  being  a  good  daughter." 
Yet  the  youngster  who  "has  never  engaged 
in  necking"  says  not  •  to  tell  her  to 
talk  over  her  moral  scruples  with 
Mother,  "because  I  know  she  thinks  there 
is  no  harm  in  a  little  kissing." 

"I  Wish  I  Was  Dead" 

These  teen-agers'  intensity  of  emotion 
may  come  out  in  a  passionate  defense  of 
lipstick,  bitter  condemnation  of  a  faith- 
less friend,  abject  humiliation  at  the  scorn 
of  elders — but  it  will  come  out! 

"Half  the  time  I  wish  Susie  would 
move  away,  and  the  other  half,  I  wish  I 
was  dead,"  mourns  a  fourteen-year-old 
who  has  been  replaced  by  Susie  in  the 
affections  of  her  "best  friend  for  years." 

The  Philosopher's  girl  friend  says,  "I 
want  him  for  I  admire  him  and  want  to 
be  like  him.  I  realize  it  sounds  like  hero 
worship  but  it  is  more  than  that." 

Another  sixteen-year-old  who  cannot 
understand  her  mother's  behavior  toward 
her,  feels  that  it's  the  last  straw  "to  have 
her  feel  sorry  for  me.  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  feel  sorry  for  me." 

Our  teen-ager's  stake  in  being  part  of 
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a  group  is  high :  "I'm  afraid  the  kids  will 
Stop  asking  me  to  the  parties  if  Mom  keeps 
saying  'No.'  "  "The  prom  is  coming.  So 
far  nobody  has  asked  me  to  go,  but  if 
they  do,  I'm  almost  afraid  to  ask."  "We 
are  a  gang  of  ten  girls,  though  each  has 
a  best  friend.  If  one  of  them  broke  up,  it 
would  ruin  everything." 

For  the  girl  who  is  a  polio  cripple,  this 
is  a  real  problem.  "I  would  like  to  have 
someone  to  go  to  games  and  parties  with 
me.  The  kids  just  don't  seem  to  care. 
Is  it  because  I'm  crippled?" 

Not  being  free  to  "bring  the  kids 
home"  is  a  crucially  important  lack. 
Several  youngsters,  struggling  with 
mothers  who  "yell  at,"  "swear  at"  or  "in- 
sult" their  young  friends,  express  anxiety  at 
seeing  themselves  slipping  out  of  the 
charmed  circle,  members  of  which  visit 
and  "call  each  other  up."  "I  just  want  to 
have  friends,"  says  one,  aged  sixteen,  and 
adds,  pathetically,  "I  could  have  them  be- 
cause everyone  talks  nice  to  me." 

"A  Foundation  For  Later  On" 

The  search  for  values  and  the  em- 
bryonic beginnings  of  a  philosophy  of  life 
thread  through  the  outpourings.  "My 
mother  says  I'm  too  young  to  wear  lip- 
stick. .  .  .  All  the  girls  I  know  wear  it. 
...  I  know  it's  not  the  most  important 
thing,  but  it's  a  part  of  growing  up,"  af- 
firms one  girl,  aged  fourteen. 

Another  wonders  "how  old  you  should 
be  to  be  kissed  by  a  boy"  and  "how  long 
you  should  know  him  first." 

A  sixteen-year-old  writes  of  "a  very 
delicate  matter."  In  a  "reliable  book, 
written  by  a  notable  physician"  she  has 
read  that  it  is  "rare  for  a  young  man  not 
to  have  been  intimate  with  a  girl."  "Surely 
this  can't  be  true?"  she  begs. 

And  a  girl  of  thirteen  is  worried  be- 
cause she  seems  "to  like  girls  older  than 
myself  instead  of  liking  boys."  Her  friends 
say  she's  silly.  She  writes  poems  to  these 
girls  and  buys  them  sundaes.  "Since  I 
don't  know  where  the  money  is  coming 
from,  something  is  wrong,"  she  adds  in  a 
burst  of  troubled  insight. 

One  girl  is  just  under  the  legal  age  to 
work  part  time.  Dad  hasn't  much  money 
and  she  needs  clothes  so  badly.  The 
family  doesn't  seem  to  understand.  "I 
could  pass  for  sixteen  any  day  but  mother 
says  we  don't  play  that  way.  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  me?"  Another  writes 
that  of  course  mother  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  life,  but  she  argues,  "I  will 
have  no  good  grounds  to  make  my  de- 
cisions if  I  don't  know  the  consequences 
of  a  wrong  choice."  "The  way  I  figure  it," 
writes  a  fifteen-year-old,  "you  have  to 
think  hard  about  things  at  some  time  and 
why  not  try  to  get  a  foundation  for  later 
on."  This  philosophy  has  landed  her  in 
the  "too-serious"  category  with  her 


friends   and   she   seeks    higher   judgment. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  big  sister  like  you  to 
talk  with  about  my  problems,"  is  re- 
peated many  times  by  these  young  peo- 
ple who  reach  out  for  advice  and  counsel 
so  eagerly.  A  few  mention  girl  friends 
with  whom  they  can  "talk  about  any- 
thing," and  occasionally  a  mother  or  sis- 
ter is  credited  with  "understanding  about 
these  things." 

Within  some  of  these  letters  there  is 
evidence  of  serious  personal  or  family  dif- 
ficulties which  call  for  skilled  help.  A 
sixteen-year-old,  whose  parents  are  dead, 
has  lived  with  an  older  married  sister  for 
three  years.  "Never  a  day  passes  that  we 
don't  have  a  quarrel,"  she  writes.  "I 
want  to  work  and  finish  school.  She  says 
if  I  want  to  work  I  have  to  quit  school. 
She  is  always  saying  'the  only  mistake  I 
ever  made  was  taking  you  in'  .  . .  and  'why 
don't  you  get  married?'  But  she  won't 
let  me  go  out  with  boys.  Should  I  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  and  then  maybe 
she'll  change?  Or  should  I  leave  her 
house  seeing  she  doesn't  want  me?" 

Another  is  the  fourteen-year-old  whose 
mother  died  of  cancer  a  year  ago:  "I  know 
I  shouldn't  let  it  bother  me  but  it  does. 
.  .  .  What  I  mean  is  I  have  a  worry 
of  getting  cancer.  .  .  .  Everyone  tells  me  I 
take  after  my  mother.  She  was  quite 
plump,  and  so  am  I." 

Another  girl  worked  her  way  through 
school  and  graduated  on  the  three-year 
honor  roll  in  spite  of  a  series  of  illnesses, 
which  appear  to  have  been  inadequately 
treated.  Now  her  condition  has  been  diag- 
nosed as  rheumatic  fever  and  she  is  con- 
fined to  bed.  "I  am  broke  .  .  .  and  my 
folks  are  trying  to  help,  but  I  can't  place 
extra  burdens  on  them.  My  mother  is  in 
bad  health  ...  we  are  broken  up  due  to 
the  tragic  death  of  one  of  my  brothers.  .  .  . 
Isn't  there  something  I  can  do?" 

What  Are  They  Saying? 

There  is  a  challenge  here  for  any 
agency  dealing  with  teen-agers — a  chal- 
lenge to  take  a  new  look  at  this  individual, 
and  to  see  her  as  a  person.  The  objec- 
tives of  an  agency,  held  up  against  the 
portrait  of  this  young  person  and  her 
world,  may  reveal  themselves  to  be  true 
and  clear — or  they  may  appear  hazy  or 
distorted.  To  the  group  work  agency, 
the  picture  has  particular  significance.  For, 
while  group  life  is  a  natural  for  Miss 
Teen-Ager,  the  tendrils  of  individuality 
are  pushing  hard  within  her,  demanding 
opportunity  for  expression  and  growth. 

The  composite  appeal  of  these  letters 
says  to  us  what  young  people  of  this  age 
always  say,  each  in  his  own  words,  "Look 
at  me.  I  am  a  person,  an  individual.  I 
have  wishes,  thoughts,  ideas  of  my  own. 
I  am  beginning  not  to  be  a  child." 

For  many  adults,  it  is  often  a  struggle 


to  understand  this  with  heart  as  well  as 
head,  and  to  respond  to  it  with  the  pride 
it  deserves.  The  temptation  is  great  to 
respond  with  warnings  and  restrictions 
which  are  dictated  by  fear.  It  is  more 
frightening  and  far  less  satisfactory  for 
most  adults  to  share  responsibility  with 
the  young  person  who  is  in  the  process  of 
growing  up,  than  it  is  to  assume  a  more 
complete  responsibility  for  the  child.  But 
a  response  which  is  untempered  by  re- 
spect and  faith  produces  a  galaxy  of  frus- 
trations in  this  young  dynamo. 

It  is  at  this  spot  that  the  group  work 
agency  has  much  to  offer,  if  it  can  foster 
a  healthy  balance  of  growth  of  both  the 
unique  personality  and  the  social  being 
within  the  individual. 

Growing  Up  is  Hard 

These  young  people  also  seem  to  be 
saying  that  the  business  of  growing  up  is 
hard.  "There  are  so  many  things  about 
people  that  I  don't  understand." 

Their  search  for  the  essence  of  life  and 
living  is  direct,  compounded  of  sensitive- 
ness and  ruthlessness.  They  blunder  onto 
truths  which  many  adults  have  long  since 
denied,  relinquished,  or  buried  within 
themselves,  in  their  own  efforts  to  solve 
problems  of  living.  It  takes  courage  to 
face  them  again  in  the  demanding  job  of 
being  a  teacher,  leader,  or  parent. 

Sometimes,  in  their  search,  our  young 
folks  take  short  cuts,  by-paths,  and  de- 
tours which  fill  their  elders  with  appre- 
hension, disappointment  —  or  just  plain 
boredom.  Whether  one  chooses  to  travel 
with  them,  urge  them  back,  or  wait  for 
their  return,  the  requirement  for  sym- 
pathy and  tact  is  high.  But  travel,  they 
must.  The  forces  of  life  and  growth  with- 
in'them  demand  it. 

It  is  the  wise  leader  who  knows  better 
than  to  try  to  regiment  Miss  Teen-Ager 
and  her  boy  and  girl  friends,  for  they  are 
a  quicksilver  lot.  In  double  quick  time, 
they  can  slide  out  or  batter  their  way  out 
of  a  pigeon  hole.  And  if  forced  into  a 
mold,  they  become  a  product  that  is  ulti- 
mately more  menacing  to  society  than  the 
original  raw  material  could  be. 

These  are  human  personalities  in  the 
growing.  Leadership  which  holds  them 
in  respect,  they  can  accept  and  use  for 
growth.  Leadership  which  is  self-seeking, 
they  will  refuse,  circumvent  or  yield  to — 
with  great  loss  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  junior  miss  is  an  explorer  in  two 
worlds — the  one  around  her  and  the  one 
within  her,  and  she  looks  for  insights  into 
both.  For  she  seeks  to  bring  the  two 
worlds  into  one  circle  where  she  may  move 
freely  and  comfortably.  For  those  who 
have  responsibility  for  helping  young  peo-, 
pie  with  this  absorbing  project,  it  is  well 
to  keep  listening.  Our  teen-agers  can 
make  a  case  for  themselves. 
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COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

/.  How  to  Begin 


J.  LEE  BROWN,  community  planning  consultant  to  the  recreation 
division  of  OCWS,  suggests  practical  ways  of  conserving  wartime 
experience  in  community  recreation. 


THE  KNOTTY  WARTIME  PROBLEMS 

have  brought  to  the  typical  American 
community  valuable  experience  in  many 
areas.  Community  recreation  is  one  which 
has  leaped  ahead  with  gains  that  might 
have  been  decades  in  arriving.  Civic 
leaders  have  seen  a  vivid  demonstration 
that  soldiers  cannot  fight  well,  nor  work- 
ers produce  the  necessary  goods  of  war 
or  peace,  unless  their  hours  away  from 
work  are  so  spent  as  to  send  them  back  to 
the  job  invigorated. 

Long  before  the  war's  end,  groups  of 
citizens  and  officials  in  towns  from  3,000 
to  100,000  were  talking  over  their  war- 
time experiences  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  Having  seen  the  importance  of 
recreation  in  war,  they  know  it  cannot 
be  neglected  in  peace.  They  are  study- 
ing the  weak  spots  which  appeared  when 
communities  suddenly  were  asked  to 
meet  the  recreation  demands  of  a  swollen 
population. 

As  they  look  back,  community  leaders 
remember  the  bewilderment  with  which 
they  began  to  search  for  facilities  that 
could  be  used  to  meet  the  new  demand 
for  recreation.  The  town  square,  featur- 
ing its  Civil  War  statue  and  a  few 
benches,  was  of  no  value.  Besides,  the 
city  council  was  proud  of  this  "beauty 
spot"  and  was  concerned  because  crowds 
of  people  were  trampling  down  the  grass. 

The  high  school  had  a  small  auditorium 
and  a  gymnasium.  Bat  the  entire  build- 
ing had  to  be  opened  and  heated  to  per- 
mit their  use,  and  the  school  budget 
would  not  stand  that.  At  the  play- 
grounds of  the  elementary  school,  the 
story  was  the  same.  The  community  chest 
offered  to  equip  the  grounds  for  use  as 
a  neighborhood  playground.  But  the 
toilets  could  not  be  reached  from  the  out- 
side and  to  open  the  entire  building  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  would  require 
additional  janitorial  service  and  constant 
supervision,  for  which  the  school  board 
had  no  funds. 

Making  Do 

Clearly,  the  typical  community  was  not 
ready  to  meet  wartime  demands  for  rec- 
reation, but  fortunately  help  was  avail- 
able. Hard-pressed  representatives  of  the 
National  Recreation  Association  gave  ad- 
visory service  to  the  larger,  war-packed 
communities.  As  problems  mounted 
throughout  the  country,  federal  agencies 


were  called  upon  for  assistance.  The 
Office  of  Community  War  Services  was 
established  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  assist  with  all  types  of  community 
problems. 

As  war  housing  projects  were  built, 
community  buildings  and  outdoor  areas 
were  included  to  give  the  tenants  a 
normal  recreation  life.  About  400  com- 
munity recreation  buildings  were  con- 
structed by  the  federal  government,  at 
a  cost  of  twenty-four  millions,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers.  The  USO  renovated 
vacant  store  buildings  to  house  recreation 
programs. 

Youth  centers  were  established,  fre- 
quently with  locally  subscribed  funds. 
Additions  to  school  buildings,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  expanding  population,  cor- 
rected some  of  the  mistakes  of  prewar 
construction  and  the  schools  began  to  take 
their  places  as  recreation  centers. 

Out  of  the  hurried  organizing,  plan- 
ning, and  building  for  a  sudden  recreation 
need,  hundreds  of  communities  managed 
to  meet  the  demand  and  to  meet  it  well. 

Everybody's  Responsibility 

With  their  new  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  recreation,  community  leaders 
have  learned  that  public  recreation  is  not 
a  service  which  can  be  entrusted  to  some 
public  official  and  forgotten.  Wartime 
accomplishments  were  possible  because 
civic  leaders — the  mayor,  banker,  minister, 
parents,  teachers,  Boy  Scout  masters,  pro- 
prietors of  movie  houses  and  bowling 
alleys — sat  down  together,  forgetting  spe- 
cial interests,  and  worked  out  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  school  building  would  never  have 
been  opened  if  the  superintendent  of 
schools  had  not  been  called  in  to  help  in 
overcoming  the  many  timeworn  objec- 
tions. No  one  but  the  banker  could  have 
arranged  a  reasonable  rental  for  the 
vacant  store  building  to  be  used  as  a  sol- 
diers' center.  The  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation and  the  church  wives  were  able 
allies  in  collecting  furniture  and  making 
draperies. 

If  this  pooling  of  efforts  was  fruitful 
in  time  of  war,  civic  leaders  maintain 
that  it  should  be  continued  in  time  of 
peace.  They  are  looking  for  the  ways 
and  means  of  making  the  gains  perma- 
nent. Thev  have  seen  that  the  most  im- 


portant of  these  means  is  to  establish  rec- 
reation as  a  responsibility  of  the  local 
government. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  typical  com- 
munity found  that  it  had  no  legal  body 
with  the  authority,  the  funds,  and  the 
trained  personnel  to  provide  badly  needed 
recreation  facilities  or  to  maintain  and 
operate  them.  On  further  investigation 
it  found  that  it  had  no  authority  from 
the  state  to  establish  such  a  legal  body, 
nor  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  necessary  funds. 
Faced  with  an  immediate  problem,  and 
with  no  time  to  obtain  the  needed  au- 
thority, civic  leaders  organized  temporary 
committees  and  did  the  wartime  job  them- 
selves, or  asked  the  USO  and  other 
agencies  to  come  in  and  help  them  do  it. 

The  typical  town  was  not  long  satis- 
fied with  such  temporary  arrangements. 
The  towns  of  Coffeyville,  Manhattan, 
and  Junction  City,  Kans.,  for  instance, 
realized  that  they  had  made  only  one 
step  in  their  progress  toward  a  stable 
recreation  service.  After  the  pressure  of 
service  to  military  personnel  had  sub- 
sided, they  went  to  the  state  legislature 
and  obtained  the  needed  authority,  includ- 
ing provision  for  a  definite  tax  millage 
for  recreation.  Other  states  also  have 
achieved  this,  while  many  still  are  on 
their  way  to  doing  so. 

Utilize  Every  Facility 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  local 
area  and  facility  which  can  contribute  to 
recreation  should  be  planned  and  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

When  the  first  rumors  were  heard  that 
the  wartime  need  for  a  federal  recreation 
building  or  a  USO  renovation  might  soon 
be  terminated,  community  leaders  asked : 
"Couldn't  we  use  this  building  for  a 
Youth  Center?  How  could  we  go  about 
acquiring  it,  furnishings  and  all?"  Im- 
pressed by  these  well-planned  buildings, 
people  have  insisted  that  they  shall  not 
be  lost  to  the  community.  Many  of 
them  have  been  acquired  and  are  now 
under  local  operation  as  recreation 
centers. 

People  in  many  communities,  accus- 
tomed to  the  wastefulness  of  school- 
buildings  standing  idle  in  summer  time 
and  during  many  leisure  hours,  have  seen 
new  war-constructed  schools  giving  rec- 
reation service  throughout  the  day  and 
all  the  year.  As  a  result,  communities 
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by  the  hundreds  are  planning  postwar 
school  buildings  which  will  serve  the  dual 
purposes  of  education  and  recreation. 

With  the  cutting  back  of  war  produc- 
tion, many  demountable  war  housing 
project  dwellings  are  being  removed  and 
more  will  follow.  But  the  "community 
buildings"  in  those  projects  often  are  of 
more  substantial  construction.  Again, 
alert  citizens  are  asking:  "Can't  we  use 
this  building  as  a  recreation  center  for 
the  permanent  residential  area  surround- 
ing the  abandoned  war  dwellings?" 

In  Vancouver,  Wash.,  a  committee  of 
housing,  municipal,  county,  school,  port 
and  planning  authorities  made  a  joint 
land-use  study  of  1,600  acres  now  de- 
voted to  war  housing.  A  thousand  perma- 
nent dwellings  were  recommended  for 
continued  occupancy.  On  the  land  to  be 
vacated,  the  committee  recommended 
future  residential  use,  a  golf  course,  and 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Community 
buildings  having  future  recreation  vain? 
were  recommended  for  use.  Other  com- 
munities undoubtedly  will  follow  the  wise 
example. 

Memorials  that  Live 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
countrywide  wave  of  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  "living  war  memorials."  In- 
stead of  cannons  or  statues  of  generals, 
useful  community  projects  are  being 
planned  to  commemorate  the  dead  of 
World  War  II.  Memorials  will  include 
recreation  buildings,  swimming  pools, 
playfields,  outdoor  theaters,  picnic  groves, 
community  forests,  schools,  and  hospitals. 
The  memorial  feature  may  be  a  plaque 
over  the  entrance  to  a  playground,  or  a 
quiet  library  and  trophy  room  in  a  recrea- 
tion building. 


Courtesy  of  Department  of   Public   Recreation,   Reading,    Pa.,    National    Recreation    Association 
A  community's  recreation  plan  should  include  all  its  citizens 


Some  communities  are  surveying  care- 
fully the  needs  of  the  community  before 
deciding  on  a  fitting  memorial.  Others, 
often  unwisely,  accept  the  first  idea  which 
seems  to  have  a  popular  appeal. 

Education-recreation  centers,  salvaged 
war  recreation  buildings,  vacated  hous- 
ing lands,  living  war  memorials — these 
are  a  few  of  the  elements  which  the  com- 
munity has  learned  to  fit  into  the  total 
pattern  of  the  future  recreation  system. 

According  to  Plan 

Many  communities  have  recognized  the 
need  for  fitting  all  of  these  elements  into 
a  broad  city  plan  for  recreation  areas  and 
facilities.  Technicians  of  the  federal  gov- 


Renovated  buildings  -\-  simple  equipment 


United   Service  Organizations 
recreation  for  millions  in  wartime 


ernment,  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, and  commercial  planning  firms 
have  assisted  in  forming  steering  commit- 
tees to  study  the  postwar  recreation  needs. 
Representatives  of  city  and  of  county  gov- 
ernments, schools,  housing  authorities, 
planning  commissions,  and  private  agen- 
cies have  told  in  detail  what  facilities 
and  services  they  can  offer  for  peacetime 
recreation. 

When  pooled  local  resources  are 
measured  against  nationally  established 
standards,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
frankly  what  additions  are  most  needed  to 
serve  the  probable  population.  Together 
the  community's  representatives  examine 
their  tax  resources,  and  project  a  sound 
schedule  of  capital  expenditures  for  rec- 
reation facilities  by  the  city,  the  schools, 
and  other  agencies.  They  agree  on  a 
strong  cooperative  administration  to  bring 
about  the  most  effective  and  economical 
public  use  of  the  recreation  system. 

Such  cooperative  planning  shows  local 
recreation  leaders  the  importance  of  fitting 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  into  a  well- 
conceived  city  plan,  involving  the  street 
system,  schools,  consolidation  of  railroad 
lines,  zoning  of  industrial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  neighborhoods  and  general 
economic  and  social  planning. 

The  recreation  division,  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  and  the  National 
Recreation  Association  have  assisted  a 
number  of  communities  in  the  preparation 
of  complete  long  range  recreation  plans, 
as  well  as  giving  advice  on  lesser  matters. 
Already  the  effectiveness  of  these  plans  is 
being  demonstrated  in  cities  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the 
recreation  commission  tried  for  years  to 
obtain  meager  sums  to  equip  its  small. 
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widely  scattered  playgrounds.  When  a 
new  long  range  plan  with  concrete  recom- 
mendations was  worked  out,  the  voters 
approved,  ten  to  one,  a  bond  issue  to  put 
it  into  effect.  In  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  fifteen- 
year  plan  has  been  undertaken  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  may  now  be  carried  out 
in  six  years.  Many  others  could  be  cited. 
In  review,  the  following  could  be  cited 
as  principles  in  planning  an  efficient  and 
economical  system  of  recreation  facilities: 

1.  Establish  the  recreation  responsibility 
in  a  single  strong  commission  or  depart- 
ment, representing  all  agencies  which  have 
a  major  contribution  to  make. 

2.  Employ   professionally   trained   per- 
sonnel   for   the   administrative,    program, 
facility    planning,    and    maintenance    re- 
sponsibilities. 

3.  See  that  the  planning  is  done  jointly 
for  municipal,  county,  school,  and  private 
recreation,  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. 

4.  Make  the  long  range  plan  for  rec- 
reation an  integral  part  of  the  city  plan. 

5.  Use  liberal  and  scientific  standards 
in    the    evaluation    of    existing    facilities. 
Those    recommended    by    the    National 
Recreation    Association    have   proved    re- 
liable. 

6.  Plan    all    facilities,    including   those 


of  the  city,  schools,  housing  projects,  and 
private  agencies  for  maximum  use. 
:     7.  In   general,    provide   for    residential 
neighborhoods    first,    then    plan    for   mu- 
nicipal parks,  beaches,  and  stadiums. 

State  and  Federal  Participation 

The  average  American  community, 
with  characteristic  independence,  is  shoul- 
dering its  responsibility  for  the  recreation 
opportunities  of  its  citizens.  It  is  already 
employing  landscape  and  building  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  to  prepare  detailed 
plans  for  new  play  areas,  memorial  build- 
ings and  community  schools.  Although 
commercial  planning  firms  can  do  much 
of  this  work,  communities  are  looking  to 
state  and  federal  governments  for  guid- 
ing principles  and  standards  of  planning 
and  construction,  as  they  long  have  done 
in  health  and  education. 

Recreation  services  recently  have  been 
established  as  a  function  of  state  govern- 
ment in  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  Hampshire.  In  twenty- 
four  other  states,  unofficial  state  recrea- 
tion committees  are  working  toward  this 
objective.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  services  to  communities  by  many  of 
these  state  recreation  bodies  will  include 
some  reliable  technical  guidance  in  the 
planning  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 


However,  it  would  be  too  optimistic  to 
expect  that  these  state  recreation  bodies 
will  develop  rapidly  and  uniformly 
enough  to  insure  good  technical  guidance 
to  all  communities  in  the  forty-eight  states 
in  this  critical  postwar  period.  Even 
states  with  established  recreation  commis- 
sions want  information  about  experience 
in  other  states  and  in  other  countries  as 
they  plan  for  recreation  facilities.  There 
is  a  need  for  planning  service  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

Even  the  long  established  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  the  local  school 
districts  expect  the  federal  government, 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  to 
give  assistance  in  raising  standards  in  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  efficiency  of  service. 
In  community  recreation,  state  govern- 
ments are  much  less  experienced  and  can- 
not mature  overnight. 

Meanwhile,  communities  will  spend,  in 
the  next  few  years,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  ne*v  education-recreation  centers, 
living  war  memorials,  playgrounds,  play- 
fields  and  parks.  These  millions  which 
will  be  spent,  with  or  without  technical 
service,  provide  a  challenge  to  the  federal 
government  to  provide  leadership  at  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  community 
recreation. 


Principles  and  Priorities 


Helping  Los  Angeles  blueprint  a  recreational  master  plan,  the 
survey  staff  got  down  to  some  essentials  described  here  by  the 
director  of  the  survey,  ROY  SORENSON,  National  Council,  YMCA. 


RECREATION  LEADERS  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  are  a  fore- 
handed lot.  Even  before  the  war  ended, 
they  realized  that  things  were  not  going 
to  be  the  same  when  it  did  end.  Los 
Angeles  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds — 
who,  indeed  does  not  know  that?  So  had 
the  demand  for  recreation.  During  the 
war,  recreation  agencies  stepped  up  their 
tempo,  changed  programs,  improvised,  to 
do  a  yeoman  job  in  meeting  new  recrea- 
tional needs  of  servicemen  and  war  work- 
ers. In  the  process,  the  whole  city  had 
become  more  and  more  recreation  con- 
scious. It  was  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  return  to  normalcy  when  the  time 
came  for  recreation  reconversion. 

Last  spring,  these  leaders  decided  that 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  postwar  years,  ought 
to  have  no  less  an  objective  than  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  leisure  time  oppor- 
tunities for  everybody.  They  felt  that 
the  community  would  rise  to  that  objec- 
tive. They  knew  that  present  services 
and  facilities  fell  far  short  of  meeting  it, 
and  so,  through  the  Council  of  Social 


Agencies,  they  agreed  to  develop  a  master 
plan,  within  the  framework  of  which 
facilities  could  be  expanded  steadily 
toward  this  community  goal. 

Undeniably,  the  project  was  ambitious. 
When  the  borders  of  the  metropolitan 
area  were  finally  delimited,  they  included 
740  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
nearly  3,000,000  people.  It  was  split  into 
65  identifiable  communities  and  incor- 
porated areas.  Thirty-one  public  au- 
thorities and  84  private  agency  units  were 
offering  recreation  opportunities  of  many 
different  kinds  to  particular  groups  in 
these  various  areas  and  communities.  Al- 
together they  spent  $4,500,000  in  1944 
for  the  services  which  they  provided,  of 
which  45  percent  came  from  taxes,  and 
55  percent  from  contributions,  endow- 
ments, and  membership  fees  paid  directly 
by  the  participants. 

Over  the  years,  this  network  of  agencies 
had  grown  up  naturally  and  spontaneous- 
ly, each  carving  out  for  itself  that  seg- 
ment of  service  which  best  seemed  to  fit 
its  own  pattern  of  legal  responsibility  or 


voluntary  interest.  In  planning  for  ex- 
pansion, it  was  therefore  clearly  important 
to  determine  not  only  where  expansion 
was  needed,  but  how  these  different  agen- 
cies should  be  related  to  each  other  in 
the  practical  steps  that  would  have  to 
be  taken. 

The  group  of  surveyors  engaged  by  the 
council  as  "architects"  for  the  master 
plan  were  seasoned  recreation  organizers 
with  experience  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate administration.*  In  cooperation  with 
the  council,  they  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  factual  data.  But  as  we  came  to  or- 
ganize that  data,  we  found  that  we  were 
lost  and  confused  without  some  basic 
guiding  principles  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  community  planning  which  could 
serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
many  specific  recommendations  which 

*  The  survey  staff  assembled  by  Community  Sur- 
veys Associated  included :  Director,  Roy  Sorenson, 
National  Council,  YMCA;  Reginald  Robinson,  Re- 
search Consultant;  Lewis  Barrett,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Charles  Brightbill,  Recreation  Division, 
FSA;  David  De  Marche.  North  Central  Area  Coun- 
cil, YMCA;  Arch  Mandel,  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.:  and  John  McDowell,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlement'. 
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might  be  made  to  particular  agencies. 

There  was  some  previous  experience  to 
go  by,  but  not  much.  Most  of  us  had 
worked  on  other  recreation  surveys.  But 
these  in  the  main  had  been  "administra- 
tive" studies,  focused  more  on  ho\v  well 
the  particular  agencies  were  doing  the 
job  which  they  had  already  carved  for 
themselves.  While  there  was  some  ex- 
perience to  go  by  in  total  recreation  plan- 
ning, it  seemed  very  meager  in  terms  of 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  job  which 
I. os  Angeles  had  handed  to  us. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  survey, 
therefore,  our  staff  set  itself  to  the  task 
of  hammering  out  a  series  of  community 
planning  principles  which  could  serve  as 
a  guidepost  for  this  entire  complex  study. 
The  principles  which  finally  emerged  are 
primarily  applicable  to  Los  Angeles.  But 
in  them  there  may  be  enough  generality 
to  be  suggestive  to  other  cities  that  are 
bound  to  be  faced  with  many  of  the  same 
issues  in  developing  comprehensive  plans 
for  their  future  leisure  time  services. 

Satisfactions  from  Leisure 

It  seemed  to  us  important  to  ask  at 
the  outset:  Why  do  people  need  recrea- 
tion? What  basic  satisfactions  do  they 
wish  to  derive  from  the  use  of  their  leisure 
time?  After  all,  any  plan  must  have  a 
purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  recreation 
should  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  people. 

We  decided  that  there  were  four  major 
satisfactions  which  people  seek  in  the  use 
of  their  leisure.  As  we  analyzed  them, 
it  also  seemed  clear  that  their  very  defini- 
tion carried  important  implications  for  the 
manner  in  which  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  them  should  be 
established. 

1.  People  want  places  where  they  can 
go  and  be  out  of  doors,  equipment  which 
they  can  use  for  their  own  unorganized 
and  unsupervised  enjoyment.    In  a  large 
metropolitan  city,  for  the  vast   majority 
of  people,  such  opportunities  are  only  pos- 
sible as  parks,  beaches,  swimming  pools, 
picnic   areas,   golf  courses,   tennis   courts, 
museums,   and   libraries   are  put  at  their 
disposal. 

We  agreed  without  question  that  the 
creation  of  these  large  scale  facilities  was 
wholly  the  responsibility  of  government, 
to  be  financed  through  tax  funds  and 
bond  issues. 

2.  People    want    opportunities    to    en- 
gage in  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  which 
by   their   nature   must  be  organized   and 
which  in  many  instances  also  require  spe- 
cial equipment.    In   the  main,   in  metro- 
politan areas,  these  opportunities  will  not 
be  afforded  unless  someone  does  the  or- 
ganizing and  supplies  the  equipment.  Illus- 
trative of   these   activities  are   team   ath- 
letics, music,  drama,  crafts,  adult  educa- 
tion, social  gatherings,  and  the  like. 
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Most  people  like  outdoor  fun;  some  prefer  facilities  without  organized  activities 
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We  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  these 
activities  has  come  to  be,  or  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be,  primarily  a  public  respon- 
sibility to  be  discharged  through  munici- 
pal recreation  commissions,  or  school 
boards.  Except  where  such  activities  are 
essential  to  the  third  and  next  type  of 
satisfactions,  we  felt  that  private  agencies 
should  discontinue  programs  for  the  gen- 
eral community  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  People,  particularly  children  and 
young  people,  want  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  not  so  much  from  an  activity  itself 
as  from  the  opportunity  for  close  group 
association  with  those  of  their  own  age 
and  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  young  people  acquire  social  pur- 
poses and  habits,  learn  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, exercise  leadership.  The  activities 
in  which  they  engage  are  thus  incidental 
to  their  need  for  group  association. 

Fundamentally.  \ve  saw  no  reason  why 
both  public  and  private  agencies  should 
not  foster  the  organization  and  supervision 


of  groups,  clubs,  and  classes  which  would 
meet  this  need.  Indeed,  in  many  places, 
both  do.  But  with  public  agencies  en- 
grossed with  the  expansion  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  (1)  and  (2),  and 
u-ith  the  membership  agencies  ( Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Jewish  centers,  settle- 
ments, and  boysclubs)  stressing  the  mean- 
ing of  membership  responsiblity,  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  us  to  emphasize  particularly 
the  present  role  of  private  agencies  in 
developing  this  function. 

4.  Finally,  for  certain  children  and 
young  people  who  are  not  too  well  ad- 
justed, association'  with  others  in  small 
groups  can  be  so  directed  as  to  serve  a 
more  precise  and  positive  social  purpose. 
Through  them,  recreation  can  play  a 
more  definitive  role  in  delinquency  preven- 
tion. However,  organization  of  these 
groups  calls  for  the  highest  quality  of 
skilled  leadership.  A  premium  must  be 
put  upon  individualization  within  the 
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group.  Close  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies which  have  at  their  disposal  case- 
workers, visiting  teachers,  psychiatrists, 
probation  officers,  and  the  like,  is  very 
essential.  In  other  words,  it  is  through 
the  skillful  conduct  of  such  groups  that 
recreation  can  achieve  the  true  purpose 
of  "social  treatment." 

We  agreed  that,  at  present,  this  must 
be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  private 
agencies. 

4 

Priorities  in  Expansion 

In  Los  Angeles,  as  in  every  large  com- 
munity with  which  \ve  are  familiar,  some 
geographic  areas  have  many  recreation  re- 
sources. Others  very  few.  Some  segments 
of  the  population  are  well  served,  for 
others  hardly  anything  is  done. 

Having  clarified  the  basic  satisfactions 
which  people  seek  through  recreation,  and 
agreed  upon  the  broad  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  meeting  them,  we  next  debated 
the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in 
the  progressive  expansion  of  agency  pro- 
grams equably  to  cover  the  entire  ter- 
ritory. Practically  speaking,  we  knew  that 
expansion  could  not  come  all  at  once. 
We  decided  to  set  up  priorities. 

Our  first  set  of  priorities  was  in  terms 
of  areas.  That  is,  we  felt  that  it  was 
most  necessary  to  meet  all  of  these  types 
of  needs  in  those  areas  of  the  territory 
commonly  referred  to  as  "areas  of  special 
need."  These  are  the  sections  found  in 
every  large  city,  where  people  are  most 
crowded,  where  housing  is  poor,  where 
population  changes  rapidly,  where  income 
is  low,  where  racial  tensions  are  apt  to 
be  acute.  Here  there  are  few  natural  op- 
portunities for  satisfying  recreation.  Or- 
ganization and  resources  must  be  intensi- 
fied to  make  up  for  tfiis  lack. 

Next  in  line  came  the  less  disadvan- 
taged  areas  characterized  by  somewhat 
higher  middle  class  incomes,  less  crowd- 
ing, better  housing,  and  more  space. 
Finally,  our  "A"  recreation  books  went 
to  the  residential  sections  where  live  most 
of  the  people  in  the  upper  income  brackets. 

We  felt  that  in  establishing  these  area 
priorities,  we  were  by  no  means  invalidat- 
ing the  survey's  purpose  to  propose  a  plan 
which  would  assure  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  everybody  regardless  of  income 
status.  We  saw  that  the  holders  of  our 
"A"  books  needed  certain  community  fa- 
cilities and  services  which  few  of  them 
could  wholly  supply  for  themselves.  But 
we  felt  that  in  any  plan  for  progressive 
expansion,  the  first  steps  should  be  taken 
for  those  whose  need  was  greatest. 

Paralleling  these  area  priorities,  we 
established  certain  facility  priorities.  That 
is,  within  each  area,  we  agreed  upon 
guideposts  for  expanded  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  buildings  and  equipment 
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necessary  to  conduct  the  many  different 
kinds  of  services  included  in  the  total 
program.  We  agreed  that,  before  any- 
thing else,  the  area  ought  to  have  ade- 
quate playgrounds  and  indoor  facilities 
for  its  younger  children. 

Second,  we  put  youth  centers  for  teen- 
agers and  young  people,  with  clubrooms, 
attractive  lounges  and  space  for  social,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  other  non-athletic 
programs.  There  is  a  heavy  demand  from 
all  areas  for  such  programs.  In  the  past 
they  have  been  neglected  in  favor  of 
physical  activity  and  sports.  Filling  this 
need  will  call  for  some  adaptation  of  both 
the  Municipal  Recreation  Commission  and 
private  agency  facilities. 

In  third  place  is  the  long  time  policy 
of  building  indoor  gymnasia  and  swim- 
ming pools  as  part  of  all  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  for  future  curricular 
purposes  and  for  community  use. 

The  fourth  priority  is  provision  by  the 
Municipal  Recreation  Commission  of  out- 
door gymnasia,  pools,  and  playing  fields. 

Fifth  come  facilities  for  organized 
camping.  These  take  last  place  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  important,  but  because 
so  many  more  elemental  recreation  fa- 
cilities are  needed. 

Capital  Investment 

In  general,  we  felt  that  the  capital  in- 
vestment in  these  facilities  should  be  made 
primarily  by  government  agencies.  These 
included  the  city  recreation  commission, 
the  school  boards,  the  county  parks  and 
recreation  departments,  the  forestry  ser- 
vice, and  numerous  independent  munici- 
palities within  the  area.  Any  investment 
by  private  agencies,  it  seemed  to  us, 
should  be  made  on  the  same  properties 
as  the  public  facilities  or  on  adjacent  prop- 
erties, so  that  the  two  could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  each  other. 

Finally,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  our 
struggle  to  establish  priorities  in  the  all 
important  matter  of  capital  investment, 
we  met  an  issue  head  on,  which  every- 
where is  rising  to  perplex  recreation  plan- 
ners. On  the  one  hand,  this  issue  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  cities  never  stand  still. 
They  bulge  in  one  direction,  shrink  in 
another.  Private  agencies  that  acquire 
land  for  one  purpose  in  a  certain  section 
of  the  city  may  find  the  location  com- 
pletely unsuitable  within  a  decade.  On 
the  other  hand,  land  itself  is  a  funda- 
mental essential  to  good  recreation  plan- 
ping — for  parks,  playgrounds,  buildings, 
swimming  pools,  camping.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  land  for  these  purposes  is 
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but  one  part  of  the  general  problem  of 
city  planning  and  zoning.  Individual  pri- 
vate agencies  do  not  find  it  easy  to  cope 
with  the  over-all  policies  of  these  govern- 
ment planners.  They  are  apt  to  be  left 
out  on  a  limb,  or  caught  in  the  toils  of 
real  estate  speculation. 

Land  Use 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  the  use  of  recreation 
agencies  should  be  handled  primarily  by 
the  several  government  bodies  concerned 
with  recreation.  They,  in  turn,  should 
be  prepared  to  lease  land  to  private  agen- 
cies when  needed  for  particular  purposes. 

Los  Angeles  already  has  several  prece- 
dents for  such  a  policy.  Most  of  the 
proposed  new  private  agency  camps  will 
be  on  government  property,  under  au- 
thority of  the  forestry  department.  Both 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  have  cabins  on  pub- 
lic property.  The  USO  club  is  in  Grif- 
fith Park.  The  Hollywood  Bowl  is  on 
publicly  owned  land,  leased  to  a  non- 
government organization. 

The  values  to  the  total  recreation  pro- 
gram from  the  ultimate  execution  of  such 
a  policy  should  be  very  real.  Only  public 
authorities  have  the  power  to  condemn 
property  and  make  it  available  for  needed 
recreational  purposes.  Proximity  of  loca- 
tion for  public  and  private  facilities  would 
make  for  better  cooperation  and  coordjna- 
tion  within  the  different  areas.  This,  in 
turn,  would  help  insure  a  clearer  division 
of  their  functions.  Duplication  in  capital 
costs  would  be  avoided.  Private  agencies 
would  be  relieved  of  some  of  their  need 
for  burdensome  capital  outlay. 

This  principle  may  seem  revolutionary 
for  municipalities,  although  it  is  well  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  use  of 
state  and  federal  parks,  preserves,  and 
other  facilities.  But  it  is  one  which  we 
believe  will  merit  consideration,  as  com- 
munities truly  begin  to  meet  the  leisure 
needs  of  all  their  citizens. 

THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES 

recreation  survey  contains  pages  of  specific 
and  itemized  recommendations  for  chang- 
ing and  expanding  the  programs  of  in- 
dividual agencies  better  to  meet  the  com- 
munity's needs.  But  without  these  guide- 
posts,  our  staff  would  have  been  lost  in 
a  maze  of  particularities.  So  also,  it  seemed 
to  us,  would  be  any  other  community 
which  set  itself  to  the  task  of  planning 
a  long  range  recreation  program  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  people.  From 
experimentation  and  testing  in  many 
places,  we  may  hope  that  these  eventually 
will  become  accepted  principles  of  com- 
munity organization  and  planning  for  rec- 
reation comparable  to  those  which  are 
serving  so  well  in  other  fields. 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 
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Industry 


Three  experts,  speaking  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  widespread  industrial 
unrest  in  the  nation's  history,  urge  a  re- 
turn to  "genuine  collective"  bargaining  as 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  orderly 
labor-management  relations.  Appearing 
before  a  Senate  committee  last  month, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  steel  strike, 
William  H.  Davis,  former  head  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  argued  that  govern- 
ment intervention  in  labor  disputes  in 
peacetime  defeats  "the  basic  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  renders  the 
achievement  of  industrial  peace  far  more 
difficult.  So  long  as  there  is  held  out  to 
each  side  in  a  labor  dispute  the  possibility 
that  it  might  gain  more  from  government 
intervention  than  it  can  by  its  own  efforts, 
any  legislation  will  aggravate  rather  than 
ameliorate  the  problem." 

William  M.  Leiserson,  noted  for  his 
service  as  an  impartial  chairman  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry,  and  on  the  Na- 
tional .  (Railway)  Mediation  Board  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in 
an  article  in  Labor  and  Nation  urged 
procedures  designed  to  bring  about  "good- 
faith  collective  bargaining,"  and  to  dis- 
courage the  tendency  of  both  labor  and 
management  to  "run  to  the  government 
to  help  them  out."  Mr.  Leiserson  sug- 
gested that  Congress  establish  a  national 
conciliation  or  mediation  board  which 
would  "pass  no  judgments  on  merits  of 
disputes";  and  a  national  labor  tribunal 
or  labor  court,  which  would  perform  no 
mediation  functions  but  would  be  limited 
to  arbitration  and  adjudication,  and  to 
acting  "as  a  board  of  inquiry  to  hear  dis- 
putes and  make  recommendations." 

Sumner  Slichter,  Harvard  economist, 
writing  in  the  Yale  Review  argues  that 
since  wage  setting  by  government  and 
collective  bargaining  "do  not  mix,"  it 
follows  that  •  "where  the  government 
wishes  collective  bargaining  to  flourish,  it 
must  seek  to  impose  no  settlements."  He 
sees  mediation  and  arbitration  as  essential 
procedures,  but  to  be  used  only  within 
the  framework  of  collective  bargaining. 

Child  Labor  Issue 

The  question  of  a  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  would  bar  the  employment  of 
young  boys,  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
as  messengers  was  argued  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  with  Katharine  Lenroot  and 
Gertrude  Zimand  as  spokesmen  for  the 


Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  favoring  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  opposed  chiefly  by 
Western  Union.  The  proposed  change 
in  the  law  would  prohibit  all  employers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  em- 
ploying oppressive  child  labor,  whether 
or  not  they  "produce"  or  "ship"  goods  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  change  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  mes- 
senger service  and  also  to  other  types  of 
employment  having  special  hazards  for 
young  wage  earners,  including  work  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  work 
on  railroads,  and  employment  on  vessels. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  five-to-four  de- 
cision, ruled  that  the  law  does  not  cover 
messenger  service.  In  her  testimony,  Miss 
Lenroot  stated,  "Reports  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  from  the  states  of  certifi- 
cates issued  to  children  going  to  work 
show  nearly  6,000  children  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  going  into  telegraph  messenger 
work  in  1943.  In  1944,  following  the 
decisions  of  the  District  Court  and  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  holding  that  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  applied  to  Western  Union  mes- 
sengers, the  number  of  certificates  issued 
dropped  to  about  1,700.  However,  after 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  messengers 
employed  by  Western  Union  were  not 
protected  by  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  act,  incomplete  reports  show  more 
than  2,000  children  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  certificated  for  telegraph  messenger 
work  during  the  first  six  months  of  1945." 

At  this  writing,  it  is  expected  that  the 
bill  amending  both  the  wage  and  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
shortly  for  debate  and  vote. 

In  Print 

The  Consumers  League  of  New 
York  publishes  "What  Next  for  New 
York's  Joads?"  a  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  living  and  working  conditions  of 
migrant  workers  on  the  state's  indus- 
trialized farms.  The  report  is  a  sequel 
to  last  year's  notable  report  by  the  same 
organization,  "The  Joads  of  New  York." 
Price  25  cents  from  the  league,  170  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 

The  "Training  Course  Manual  of  the 
CIO  Counseling  Program"  is  based  on 
the  experience  gained  in  some  twenty 
American  cities  where  union  counseling 
programs  have  been  developed.  Chapter 
III  of  the  manual  deals  with  differences 
in  union  and  social  work  approaches  to 
welfare  problems.  Price  50  cents  from 


the  National  CIO  Community  Services 
Committee,  1776  Broadway,  New  York 
City  19. 

"The  Worker  and  the  Law,"  by  H.  D. 
Margulies  is  "a  brief  resume  of  laws 
affecting  working  people."  Price  50  cents 
from  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Fund,  714 
Seneca  Avenue,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 

Professional 

The  Social  Work  Action  Com- 
mittee has  assumed  responsibility  for  fur- 
ther work  on  the  report  to  President 
Truman,  compiled  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Aspects  of  Recon- 
version (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Septem- 
ber 1945,  page  247),  which  ceased  to 
function  as  an  independent  body  on  De- 
cember 31.  The  nine-page  report,  receipt 
of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
President,  was  the  result  of  a  spot  survey 
of  nineteen  key  cut-back  cities  and  nine 
national  social  work  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

Six  recommendations,  based  on  this 
data,  are:  immediate  action  for  federal 
responsibility  for  full  employment;  ex- 
tension of  federal  social  security  measures 
to  include  a  category  of  general  relief  and 
special  relief  for  transients;  liberalization 
of  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  in- 
cluding travel  allowance  for  displaced 
war  workers;  federalization  of  USES;  a 
permanent  national  FEPC;  and  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  increase  mimimum  wages.  A  seventh 
recommendation — extension  of  price  con- 
trols beyond  the  present  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  1946— has  now  been  added 
by  the  Social  Work  Action  Committee. 

The  committee  plans  to  bring  these 
recommendations  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gressional leaders,  and  to  do  further  pub- 
licizing of  the  information  contained  in 
the  report.  Inquiries  regarding  the  report 
may  be  addressed  to  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon, 
Apt,-5E,  150  West  21  St.,  New  York  11. 

Public  Welfare  Fellowship 

The  Grace  Abbott  Fellowship  in 
Public  Welfare,  $1,000  in  amount,  is 
offered  for  the  academic  year  1946-47, 
the  national  Delta  Gamma  fraternity  has 
announced.  The  fellowship  is  open  to  any 
man  or  woman  graduate  of  an  accredited 
American  college  or  university,  and  may 
be  used  at  any  approved  school  of  social 
work,  but  is  restricted  to  candidates  who 
have  been  employed  in  public  welfare  ser- 
vice and  who  plan  to  return  to  the  public 
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service.  Applications  should  be  filed  not 
later  than  April  1,  1946.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  Miss  Blanche 
Garten,  1827  A  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mental  Health  and  Social  Problems 

The  kind  of  mental  and  nervous 
illnesses  which  have  emerged  during  the 
war  years  seem  to  have  led  psychiatrists 
to  think  and  write  more  about  their 
specialty  in  terms  of  the  social  conflicts  of 
our  time.  Two  such  articles  appear  in  the 
October  issue  of  Mental  Hygierfs. 

The  conflict  of  young  men  coming  into 
the  armed  forces  from  a  society  where 
"they  heard  democratic  words,  but  saw 
undemocratic  practices,"  is  discussed  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Julius  Schreiber  of 
the  Army  Orientation  Branch,  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division,  in  his 
article,  "The  Interdependence  of  De- 
mocracy and  Mental  Health."  The  hate 
and  prejudice  of  racial  and  religious  in- 
tolerance warps  the  personality,  but 
"whatever  fosters  and  promotes  de- 
mocracy will  guard  and  advance  mental 
health,"  he  says.  The  challenge  lies  in  the 
genuineness  of  our  desire  to  be  demo- 
cratic, and  our  readiness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  being  so. 

Under  the  title,  "Psychiatry  Speaks  to 
Democracy,"  Dr.  Edward  A.  Strecker, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
discusses  "the  time  honored  and  revered 
national  institution  .  .  .  known  as 
'Mom'  "...  which  he  feels  is  at  the 
root  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cases  of  rejection  from  the  services  be- 
cause of  psychoneurotic  disturbance.  Some 
mothers  produce  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  mature 
place  in  society,  and  in  addition,  he 
warns,  are  themselves  the  result  of 
"deeper  defects,  inadequacies,  and  in- 
securities in  our  social  system." 

In  Print 

"Psychiatry  and  Modern  War- 
fare," by  Edward  A.  Strecker  and  Ken- 
neth E.  Appel.  Price  $1.50  from  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  A 
brief,  comparative  study  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatry  of  the  two  world  wars;  some 
discussion  of  attitudes,  philosophy,  and 
methods  with  veterans. 

Public  Lectures 

Under  the  title,  "Making  Our 
Destiny,"  a  series  of  public  lectures  on 
social  and  economic  problems  is  being 
given  during  February  and  March  in 
Cleveland.  Sponsors  for  the  series  are  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University;  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  AASW,  the 
Junior  League,  and  the  Welfare  Federa- 


tion. The  series  begins  with  William  F. 
Ogburn,  professor  of  sociology,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Walter  E.  Spahr,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  New  York  University, 
speaking  on  current  economic  and  social 
problems.  The  roster  also  includes  Ar- 
thur J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board ;  Grace  Coyle  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  faculty, 
speaking  on  "Creative  Forces  in  Group 
Experience" ;  Charlotte  Towle,  professor 
of  psychiatric  social  work,  University  of 
Chicago,  whose  lecture  topic  is  "The  Con- 
tribution of  Social  Case  Work  to  Modern 
Society" ;  Dean  Leonard  Mayo  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  on  "Community 
Organization  for  What?";  and  Joseph  P. 
Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
AASW. 

National  Publicity  Council 

An  expanded  program  to  build  a 
better  set  of  public  relations  services  for 
its  2,000  member  agencies  is  announced 
by  the  National  Publicity  Council  in  the 
December  issue  of  Channels.  Beatrice 
Tolleris,  former  Channels  editor,  is  now 
developing  a  service  to  produce  public 
education  materials  needed  by  social  work 
and  health  agencies.  New  Channels  editor 
is  David  Gafill,  experienced  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer.  Alice  Smuts,  re- 
cently appointed  information  secretary  for 
the  council,  has  had  experience  in  ad- 
vertising, research,  and  writing. 

Coming  Publication 

"Recreation  and  the  Total  Per- 
sonality," by  S.  R.  Slavson,  will  be  pub- 
lished about  March  1  by  the  Association 
Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22;  price  $3.  Mr.  Slavson  develops  in  his 
book,  a  philosophy  about  recreation  which 
he  says  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
duction of  work  hours  in  shop  and  office, 
the  small  family,  and  automatic  home- 
making  devices.  There  has  been  a  "wed- 
ding" of  recreation  and  education,  says 
Mr.  Slavson,  because  "education  had  to 
become  pleasanter  and  recreation  more 
constructive." 

Personnel  Experiment 

The  employment  of  untrained  per- 
sonnel on  an  apprentice  basis  helped  to 
answer  the  wartime  shortage  in  the  Foster 
Home  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
Child  Care  Association.  A  description  of 
the  thoughtful  way  in  which  this  experi- 
mental plan  was  worked  out  appears  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  issued 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Lucille  Lazar,  assistant  director  of  the 
bureau,  tells  of  the  initial  planning  and 
gives  a  half-dozen  sample  interviews  with 
applicants. 

Over  a  period  of  two  years,  seven  ap- 


plicants were  employed,  although  fifty-six 
were  interviewed,  and  there  was  cor- 
respondence with  ninety-five  more.  Of 
the  seven,  three  now  plan  to  accept  the 
agency's  offer  of  fellowships  for  study,  two 
are  going  to  a  school  of  social  work  full 
time.  Criteria  of  selection  which  evolved, 
according  to  Miss  Lazar,  include:  age 
range  in  the  middle  twenties,  some  work 
experience  with  people  which  had  had 
more  than  the  ordinary  meaning  for  the 
applicant,  some  specific  steps  toward  be- 
coming a  social  worker,  and  a  personality 
whose  growth  possibilities  were  apparent 
in  the  employment  process. 

Annual  Meetings 

The  National  Public  Housing 
Conference  will  meet  March  14-15-16  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 
The  Minnesota  Welfare  Conference 
has  chosen  the  theme,  "Let's  Get  on  the 
Beam  Again,"  for  its  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Paul,  April  23-26. 

Interpretation  Note  I 

"Informed  common  sense  and  be- 
lief in  planning  ahead  are  the  social  work- 
er's guiding  principles,"  writes  Robert  P. 
Lane,  ex-director  of  New  York  City's 
Welfare  Council  in  the  January  American 
Mercury.  His  article,  "Social  W7ork  Be- 
comes A  Profession,"  an  excellent  piece 
of  interpretation,  is  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral reading  public.  Mr.  Lane  gives  in- 
teresting facts  and  figures  about  the  num- 
bers of  social  workers  now  practicing  in 
this  country,  and  the  various  fields  in 
which  they  specialize.  He  also  analyzes 
some  reasons  for  the  "low  regard  in  which 
social  workers  are  held,"  and  makes  a 
simple,  clear  statement  about  the  aims 
of  social  work. 

Annual  Conference 

"Clinical  Applications  of  Group 
Psychotherapy"  was  the  topic  of  the  third 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Group 
Therapy  Association,  held  in  New  York 
City  on  January  4-5.  The  program  fea- 
tured reports  of  findings  and  results 
achieved  through  the  use  of  group  therapy 
with  various  kinds  of  psychiatric  disorders, 
as  well  as  social  and  emotional  maladjust- 
ments. Papers  were  given  on  treatment 
of  maladjusted  pre-school  children,  speech 
disorders,  delinquents.  A  round  table  dis- 
cussion was  devoted  to  methods  evolved  in 
the  armed  forces  and  the  applications  to 
rehabilitation. 

In  Print 

Recreation  as  an  individual  need, 
a  social  force,  and  a  community  responsi- 
bility, is  the  thesis  of  "Off  the  Job  Liv- 
ing," by  G.  Ott  Romney.  (A.  S.  Barnes, 
$2.75.)  Subtitled  "A  Modern  Concept  of 
Recreation  and  its  Place  in  the  Post- War 
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World,"  the  book  interprets  recreation  as 
"a  matter  of  emotions,  rather  than  just 
motions." 


Education 


A  plea  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  conserve  wartime  gains  in  effectiveness 
and  vitality,  and  to  forswear  "cant  and 
outworn  formulas"  is  made  in  the  second 
section  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  released  January  21. 

This  section,  "Educational  Inquiry," 
written  by  William  S.  Larned,  points  out 
that  "Nowhere  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  this  country  has  the  molding  of  men 
for  war  exercised  a  greater  disrupting 
effect  than  in  the  more  advanced  educa- 
tional institutions.  Staff  and  students 
alike  have  loyally  transformed  their 
wonted  activities  into  the  grotesque  shapes 
demanded  by  the  task  in  hand.  Graduate, 
legal  and  business  education  for  men  have 
virtually  disappeared.  Upper  collegiate 
divisions  have  dwindled  to  a  minimum. 
Curricula  have  been  telescoped  and  ac- 
celerated. 'Essentials'  have  filled  the  stage, 
set  the  pace,  and  dominated  the  results." 

The  report  adds,  "Among  the  appre- 
ciable dividends  accruing  to  higher  edu- 
cation out  of  the  whole  searching  experi- 
ence, there  will  certainly  be  found  a 
clearer,  more  normal  connection  between 
the  individual  student,  his  assets,  his  mo- 
tivations, and  his  achievements.  Many 
students  and  some  teachers  in  war  classes 
have  for  the  first  time  learned  to  fix  pre- 
cise aims  and  to  feel  the  exhilaration  of 
completely  mastered  knowledge.  This  can- 
not be  expected  to  persist  in  the  slower 
tempo  of  peacetime,  but  it  will  leave  a 
tonic  trace,  and  some  of  the  methods  used 
to  control  it,  though  not  new,  have  come 
into  their  own  to  the  permanent  advantage 
of  all  educational  procedure." 

The  Veterans  and  the  Colleges 

Reporting  the  findings  of  an  ex 
tensive  inquiry  into  the  current  situation 
on  college  campuses,  The  United  States 
News  for  January  25  warns  of  "the  most 
critical  problem  ever  to  confront  the 
U.  S.  school  system."  With  veterans  in 
great  numbers  taking  advantage  of  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  college  attendance  soon  will  be 
25  percent  higher  than  its  highest  previous 
year,  1939-40. 

A  poll  of  100  leading  campuses  early 
in  the  winter  showed  that  this  group 
of  institutions  alone,  needed  47,300  single 
rooms  and  22,120  apartments  to  accom- 
modate students.  The  chief  housing  prob- 
lem is  that  of  married  students,  for  whom 
campuses  and  college  towns  have  only  the 


most  meager  provisions.  A  recent  survey 
by  the  Council  on  Education  showed  that 
board  and  room  for  a  married  couple 
ranges  from  $80  to  $109  a  month,  with 
the  government's  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  married  veteran  $90  a  month. 

The  magazine's  inquiry  also  found 
faculty  and  equipment  at  wartime  "lows," 
with  resultant  overcrowding  in  class- 
rooms and  laboratories. 

The  situation  is  most  acute  in  "big- 
name"  institutions.  Small  colleges  are  not 
feeling  the  "boom"  to  the  same  extent, 
and  many  of  them  have  vacancies.  One 
authority  estimated  that  the  smaller,  less 
known  institutions  have  room  for  250,000 
more  students  than  are  now  attending 
classes. 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  chairman  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  warned 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
meeting  in  Cleveland  last  month,  that  un- 
less measures  were  adopted  to  handle  the 
abnormal  influx  of  students  (veterans 
and  civilians)  the  colleges  might  be 
forced  to  admit  only  veterans.  The  ex- 
servicemen  with  their  strong  public  ap- 
peal, "might  raise  such  a  rumpus  if  they 
were  unable  to  cash  in  on  this  most  popu- 
lar of  all  promised  benefits  that  the  col- 
leges would  be  forced  to  limit  non-veteran 
applications  to  a  minimum."  He  added, 
"This  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
separating  a  most  important  group  of  vet- 
erans from  a  most  important  group  of 
non-veterans,  with  unfortunate  conse- 
quences to  both  groups.  American  society 
and  America's  future  would  then  suffer 
not  only  from  another  split  but  from  the 
denial  of  higher  education  to  an  entire 
segment  of  the  seventeen-eighteen  year 
old  generation." 

For  Federal  Aid 

A  resolution  urging  federal  aid, 
estimated  to  total  $3,000,000,000  a  year, 
to  equalize  educational  opportunity  on 
every  level  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
was  adopted  by  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  which  met  in  Chicago 
last  month.  The  educators  proposed  that 
Congress  enact  a  single  law  to  integrate 
and  replace  existing  measures,  holding 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  aid  the  states  in  meet- 
ing national  educational  objectives. 

While  favoring  federal  aid,  the  associa- 
tion insisted  that  federal  control  must  not 
be  introduced  in  any  form,  but  suggested 
that  the  government  give  the  money  out- 
right to  the  states,  leaving  it  to  the  states 
to  determine  how  the  grants  should  be 
used. 

The  association  voted  to  seek  coopera- 
tion from  other  educational  groups  in 
backing  a  single  bill  in  Congress,  and  in 
devising  a  formula  which  would  give  fed- 
eral aid  to  state  school  systems  on  the 


basis  not  only  of  population  but  of  the 
ability  of  the  states  to  maintain  their  own 
educational  institutions. 

In  Print 

The  January  number  of  the  Adult 
Education  Journal  is  a  special  issue  on 
"Trends  in  Postwar  Adult  Education." 

"We  Can  Have  Better  Schools"  is  the 
title  of  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  112, 
published  last  month  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20;  price  10  cents.  Written  by 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  it  is  based  on  dis- 
cussions at  a  round  table  of  educators. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  pub- 
lishes "Books  and  Libraries  in  Wartime," 
edited  by  Pierce  Butler.  Price  $1.50, 
postpaid,  from  Survey  Associates. 

School  Lunches 

"The  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  in  danger,"  is  the  warning  of  the 
National  Child  Service  Bureau  of  Par- 
ents' Magazine.  A  recent  bulletin  of  this 
bureau  points  out  that  last  year  the 
$50,000,000  appropriation  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  school 
lunches  missed  defeat  by  only  one  vote. 
It  was  finally  approved  on  condition  that 
bills  be  introduced  immediately  to  give 
the  program  permanent  legislative  status. 
Measures  to  this  end  were  promptly  in- 
troduced in  both  houses,  hearings  were 
held,  and  both  bills  favorably  reported. 
The  House  bill  is  stalled  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  measure  has 
not  been  pushed  for  consideration. 

Unless  a  school  lunch  law  has  been 
enacted  by  the  time  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  comes 
up  for  consideration  (this  month  or  next) 
the  bureau  warns  that  the  funds  for 
school  lunches  may  not  be  forthcoming — 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  legislative 
authority  for  continuing  the  program. 


Youth 


"Kicking  out  ceremonies"  in  youth 
agencies  was  recommended  by  Margaret 
Mead,  associate  curator,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  in  the  closing 
session  of  an  institute  on  postwar  needs  of 
teen-age  youth,  sponsored  by  Associated 
Youth  Serving  Organizations,  Inc.,  and 
held  in  New  York  City  on  January  10. 

She  commented  that  since  a  cultural 
pattern  of  this  nation  seems  to  be  not 
to  wean  our  children  except  in  money 
matters,  youth  organizations  might  assist 
the  maturation  process  of  young  people 
by  full  fledged  graduation  exercises  from 
their  groups. 

A  new  height  in  interagency  coordina- 
tion was  achieved  at  this  all-day  planning 
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Agencies 

300,000 

Board  Members 

1,000,000 

Volunteer  Assistants 

$50,000,000 

Annual  Expenditures 

(exclusive   of   the  Red  Crott) 

This   is    important     . 
business    indeed  / 

IT  is  the  picture  of  the  voluntary 
health  movement  in  America  today! 

How  successfully  is  this  tremendous 
wealth  in  manpower  and  money  being 
used  for  the  good  of  the  public  which 
it  is  pledged  to  serve? 

Here  is  the  first  attempt  to  evaluate, 
fully  and  frankly,  the  extent  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  voluntary  effort  for 
promoting  general  health: 

VOLUNTARY 

HEALTH 

AGENCIES 

An  Interpretive  Study 

By  Selskar  M.  Gunn  and 
Philip  S.  Platt 

THIS  is  the  report  whose  far-seeing 
recommendations  on  the  co-ordinating 
of  services  and  fund-raising  campaigns 
are  being  so  widely  discussed  by  the 
press  of  the  nation.  Says  Dr.  Dublin  in  his 
preface  to  the  book:  "The  voluntary 
health  agencies  of  the  country  are  at 
the  cross-roads.  .  .  .  From  now  on  a 
more  critical  public  will  demand  that  its 
funds  be  used  more  wisely  .  .  .  that 
there  be  team  play  among  all  voluntary 
societies  and  with  official  agencies.  The 
challenge  must  be  met." 

And  comments  the  Hoosier  Health 
Herald  (Indianapolis),  "This  book  will 
help  meet  that  challenge." 

It  Is,  sav*  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon*Gen- 
eral,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, '  "  .  .  .  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  coordination  of 
effort  for  better  national  health." 
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session  of  the  seven  member  agencies  of 
AYSO— Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.; 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc. ;  Girl  Scouts ;  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board ;  National 
Federation  of  Settlements;  National 
Board  of  the  YWCA;  and  the  National 
Council  of  the  YMCA.  Attending  the 
meeting  were  one  hundred  professional 
staff  members,  twenty-eight  agency  board 
members,  and  twenty  consultants  from 
other  national  and  federal  agencies.  The 
Boy  Scouts,  Salvation  Army,  National 
Urban  League,  and  other  national  agen- 
cies not  affiliated  with  AYSO  also  par- 
ticipated. 

Through  committees  of  AYSO,  the 
member  agencies  had  done  advance  work 
with  consultants  from  special  fields,  in 
considering  problems  of  the  national  agen- 
cies and  youth  needs  in  their  local 
organizations.  Thus  the  workshops  re- 
flected a  background  of  mutual  under- 
standing on  common  problems,  and  dis- 
cussion was  concentrated  on  specific 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  Discus- 
sion topics  included:  establishment  of  age- 
graded  citizenship  rights  with  voting 
privileges  for  youth  groups  within  agen- 
cies; use  of  professional  staff  on  a  con- 
sultation basis  for  older  groups  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual  role  of  the 
leader  in  club  groups;  provision  for  pre- 
work  experience  for  young  people,  both 
in  constructive  community  service  projects, 
and  orientation  toward  social  work  itself 
under  supervision  of  the  agency. 

Race  Relations 

Two  fields  of  employment,  nursing 
and  department  store  selling,  have  been 
successfully  opened  to  Negroes  in  Greater 
Boston,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Community  Relations  Committee, 
according  to  the  December  issue  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  Bul- 
letin. Initiated  in  1941  by  a  small  group 
of  Negro  and  white  women  primarily 
concerned  with  helping  their  two  races 
become  better  acquainted  the  committee 
soon  broadened  itself  both  in  membership 
and  program,  since  it  "recognized  that 
there  is  no  isolated  Negro  or  Jewish  prob- 
lem, but  one  single  issue,  group  rela- 
tionships." 

Today,  its  program  includes  active  sup- 
port of  such  legislation  as  the  Anti-Poll- 
Tax  bill  and  a  permanent  FEPC,  both 
federal  and  state.  Scholarships  have  been 
provided  by  the  committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  Club,  en- 
abling individual  teachers  to  attend  sum- 
mer institutes  on  intercultural  relations. 

The  committee  holds  informal  social 
gatherings,  centered  on  a  program  of 
music  or  art,  to  give  the  members  of  all 


community    groups    the    opportunity 
build  up  friendships  based  on  mutual  ir 
terests. 

According  to  the  Bulletin,  similar  pro 
grams  are  now  developing  in  other  area 
of  Greater  Boston,  encouraged  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Racial  and  Re- 
ligious Understanding. 

Restrictions  and  Agreements 

Property  agreements  based  on  oc- 
cupancy standards  rather  than  race  re- 
strictive covenants  are  proposed  in 
"Hemmed  In,"  a  booklet  prepared  for  the 
American  Council  on  Race  Relations  by 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  council's  com- 
munity  service  director. 

Restrictive  covenants  between  property 
owners,  in  addition  to  all  the  evils  of 
deteriorated  housing,  overcrowding,  and 
community  tensions  resulting  from  the 
creation  of  a  minority  ghetto,  cannot  pro- 
tect surrounding  property,  Mr.  Weaver 
maintains.  He  points  out  further  that  the 
restrictions  inevitably  yield  at  some  point, 
and  overcrowded  minorities  rush  into  the 
new  area,  perpetuating  the  same  bad  con- 
ditions. 

"If,  instead  of  restrictions  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  and  color,  there  were 
agreements  binding  property  owners  not 
to  sell  or  lease  except  to  single  families, 
barring  excessive  roomers,  and  otherwise 
dealing  with  the  type  of  occupancy,  prop- 
erties would  be  better  protected  during 
both  white  and  Negro  occupancy." 

Other  recommendations  include  access 
to  established  neighborhoods  for  minority 
groups,  and  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing available  to  minorities.  "Unless  we 
develop  non-segregated  housing,  we  can- 
not make  real  progress  in  establishing 
democratic  schools,  recreation  and  other 
public  facilities." 

Nisei  in  Nation's  Capital 

Resettlement  of  350  Japanese 
Americans  in  Washington,  with  the  aid 
tof  a  citizens  committee,  is  described  by 
Murray  I.  Daninhirsch,  local  WRA  of- 
ficer, in  the  January  issue  of  Community 
Service,  publication  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

People  and  Things 

Available  from  the  bureau  of 
health  education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  a  new  series  of  electrically 
transcribed  radio  programs  on  mental 
health  entitled,  "Why  Do  You  Worry?" 
Dealing  in  dramatized  form  with  prob- 
lems of  everyday  living,  episodes  range 
from  "Toddlers  Learn  Fast"  to  "People 
We  Dislike."  Scripts  were  prepared  from 
material  furnished  by  psychiatrists,  who 
wrote  summaries  for  each  episode.  Dr. 
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Homes   for   All — and  How 

Leon  H.  Keyserling 

The  Clothing  Industry  Says  "We" 

Beula/t  Amidon 

Straight  from  the   Man  on  the  Job 

Henry  Kraus 

Appreciation  of  an  Elephant 

Waldemar  Kaempffert 


The  CORE  Way 
Menu  a  la  Carte 


Helen  Buckler 
Michael  M.  Davis 


Jules  H.  Masserman,  department  of  psy- 
chiatry, University  of  Chicago,  acted  as 
consultant  for  the  series. 

The  bureau,  which  is  lending  the  series 
on  the  same  basis  as  similar  material  in 
the  past,  may  be  addressed  in  care  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  medical  director,  at 
the  association  office,  535  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago  10. 

Housing  Project  Program 

Although  located  in  a  census  tract 
with  a  high  delinquency  rate,  Lockwood 
Gardens  Housing  Project  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  has  a  low  delinquency  rate  within 
its  area.  Oakland's  Community  Reporter 
attributes  this  to  the  successful  recreation 
and  group  work  program  in  the  housing 
project,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ex- 
perience of  this  group  shows  that  skilled 
leadership  is  a  first  necessity  in  such  a 
program,  since  many  project  residents 
have  never  before  participated  in  group 
activities. 

Living  Memorials 

The  conventional  bronze  and  mar- 
ble statues  for  community  war  memorials 
are  being  replaced  in  several  cities  on  the 
West  Coast  by  civic  and  recreational 
facilities.  Announcements  have  been  made 
by  five  communities  in  California,  one 
in  Oregon,  and  one  in  Washington,  of 
plans  to  construct  large  new  swimming 
pools  in  memory  of  war  heroes. 

Civic  or  recreational  centers  are  being 
blueprinted  by  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  Spring- 
field, Ore.,  and  Walla  Walla  and  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  Seattle  expects  to  build  a 
veterans  building  and  athletic  center. 
Long  Beach  and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  have 
each  appropriated  about  a  half  million 
dollars  for  athletic  stadia  and  playing 
fields. 

Safety  Drive 

Great  "carry-over  effect"  from  the 
annual  safety  campaign  conducted  last 
November  in  cooperation  with  the  schools 
and  the  police  department,  is  reported  by 
the  Greater  New  York  Safety  Council 
in  The  New  York  Times  for  January  2. 
Over  400,000  of  the  questionnaires  dis- 


tributed through  the  schools  were  filled 
out  and  returned  by  parents.  "Five 
eighths  of  the  parents  who  received  ques- 
tionnaires made  it  their  business  to  search 
their  homes  for  hazards,"  according  to 
Grace  A.  Bangs,  co-chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  papers  are  now  being  used  in 
the  schools  as  subject  matter  for  health 
studies,  and  will  be  analyzed  by  the  coun- 
cil for  new  data  on  household  hazards. 

Opportunity 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  accepting  applications  for  positions 
as  psychiatric  and  medical  social  workers 
at  veterans  hospitals.  No  written  test  will 
be  required,  the  announcement  states. 
Write  to  the  commission,  Washington  25. 

Campaign  Director 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  long  active  in 
Red  Cross  administration,  will  direct  the 
1946  campaign  of  the  ARC,  which  will 
seek  $100,000,000  in  March.  Founder 
of  the  famed  clubmobile  service,  Mr. 
Gibson  served  as  American  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  to  Great  Britain  and  West- 
ern Europe  from  1942  to  1945.  President_ 
Truman  conferred  the  Award  of  Merit 
upon  him  last  June. 

Public  Health  Dean 

Reorganization  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  was  announced 
recently  by  President  Conant.  Brig.  Gen. 
James  S.  Simmons,  chief  of  the  preventive 
medicine  service  of  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  has  been  named  as  dean. 

In  future,  the  school  will  have  equal 
status  with  the  medical  school  and  other 
professional  divisions  of  the  university. 
Additional  funds  have  been  provided  by 
a  grant  of  $1,000,000  from  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  a  supplementary  endow- 
ment of  $750,000  from  the  university. 

General  Simmons  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  in  November 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  in 
protecting  the  health  of  soldiers,  refugees, 
and  war  workers  during  the  war. 

New  Jobs 

Edward  E.  Rhatigan,  recently 
with  UNRRA,  is  New  York  City's  new 
commissioner  of  welfare.  Previously,  Mr. 
Rhatigan  served  as  first  deputy  commis- 
sioner in  the  department  he  now  heads, 
and  also  as  director  of  public  assistance 
in  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  A  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  he  has  taught  at 
Fordham  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 

The    Near    East    College   Association, 
Inc.,   has   appointed   Lt.   Col.   Harry   R. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


A  necessary  handbook  for 

all  Veteran  Counsellors! 

THE  VETERAN 

and 

HIS  MARRIAGE 

by  John  H.  Mariano 

.  .  a  valuable  compendium  of 
facts  concerning  the  domi- 
nant veteran  personal  prob- 
lem of  today 

.  a  courageous  presentation  of 
current  marital  disputes  de- 
signed to  help  keep  marriage 
solvent 

.  .  an  objective  portrayal  and 
appraisal  of  marital  disputes; 
an  analysis  of  the  sociological, 
economic,  and  legal  aspects 

.  .  contains  a  unique  chart  show- 
ing grounds  for  divorce  in  48 
states;  residence,  license,  juris- 
dictional  requirements,  etc. 

Cloth  bound  :  Indexed  :  303  pages  :  #2.75 
Published  by 

Council  on  Marriage  Relations,  Inc. 

110    East    42nd    St..    New    York    17,    N.    Y. 


The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

FOR  EVERYONE   INTERESTED   IN 

A  WRITING  CAREER 

HERE  is  A  CHANCE  to  learn  to  write  by 
writing — under  the  personal  direction  of 
successful  writers  and  editors.  The  Maga- 
zine Institute,  a  private  school  completely 
owned  and  operated  by  editors  and  writ- 
ers, offers  practical  instruction  in  short 
story  and  article  writing.  You  work  in 
your  own  home,  on  yonr  own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  returned 
with  detailed  criticism.  Exerienced  writers 
patiently  correct  your  work  and  help  de- 
velop your  style  to  suit  the  demands  of 
the  modern  magazine  market.  You  ask  all 
the  questions  you  like.  As  your  ability 
grows  you  get  a  chance  to  concentrate  on 
the  sort  of  things  you  do  best — essays, 
features,  short  sketches,  etc. 

Writers  themselves  active  in  the  maga- 
zine field  help  you  find  your  best  outlets, 
often  suggest  markets  you  might  never 
have  heard  of.  Send  the  coupon  today  for 
the  free  catalog  which  tells  you  how  you 
may  get  started  toward  a  writing  career. 
Inquirers  will  also  receive  "The  Best  Job 
in  the  World"  listing  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  successful  graduates. 


THE   MAGAZINE   INSTITUTE,   INC.,   Dept   652-D 

50  Rockteller  Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center.  New  Yerk  20.  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  catalog  without  obligation,  to  : 


Address 


(Inquiries  confidential.   .Vo    salesman  will  call) 


FEBRUARY     1946 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,757  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  Services  to  Veterans, 
Relief  to  prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor 
Service,  Disaster  Relief  and  Civilian  War 
Aid,  Office  of  the  Medical  Director,  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid, 
Water  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Vol- 
unteer Special  Services,  American  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  Foreign  War  Relief. 


Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Child  Welfare 

BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  70  Fifth 
Aroiue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Coordinates 
the  athletic  work  of  100  Boys'  Clubs,  Set- 
tlement Houses  and  Community  Centres  in 
Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby, 
Honorary  President:  Judge  Raphael  P. 
Koenig,  President;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Wfllard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation 
Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  698  Tenth 
Avenue,  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  235 
West  113  Street,  The  Tot  Lot,  422  West 
49th  Street,  Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda 
and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Interstate  Park. 

BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.— David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1919  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cub- 
bing, boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  President ;  Lawrence  J.  Linck,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  socie- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  Renders 
professional  field  consultation  services.  As- 
sists in  drafting  and  securing  the  passage  of 
legislation  in  behalf  of  cripples.  Maintains 
a  Bureau  of  Information  with  loan  library 
service.  Conducts  yearly  an  Easter  Crip- 
pled Children  Seal  Campaign.  Bulletins, 
The  Crippled  Child"  magazine,  bimonthly, 
$1  a  year. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10.  Departments:  Arts  and 
Social  Work,  Charity  Organization,  Con- 
sumer Credit  Studies,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the 
Professions.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  prac- 
tical and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Information  Bureau 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international,  and 
to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving.  It 
was  asked  about  750  different  philanthropic 
organizations  during  1944.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eleven  essential  standards  as  to  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  mem- 
bers who  are  eligible  for  its  confidential 
reports,  on  approved  and  non-approved 
agencies,  include  individuals,  corporations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  700  local  community 
chests  and  councils,  and  29  foundations. 
Publishes  annually  "Giver's  Guide  to  Na- 
tional Philanthropy,"  price  lOc,  and  periodic 
newsletters  to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  President, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the. 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  73rd 
Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  May  19- 
25,  1946. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: — 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormack,  Exec.  Dir. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  51 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  serv- 
ices. During  war  and  post-war  period  spe- 
cializes in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  man- 
power in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships  in 
Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Daw  her;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
Miss  Helen  White,  203  North  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Max  Wilner, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc.. 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN — Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  twelve  times 
a  year. 

Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (ac- 
tual) per  insertion.  For  informa- 
tion contact  the  Advertising 
Department. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains  children  s 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv- 
ices. H.  J.  Corper.  M.D.,  Research  Director. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Axelrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director.  Chicago  area :  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or 
direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

— 1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge ;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society  of  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  bring  about,  through  research  and 
education,  a  continuing  reduction  in  alcoholism 
and  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associated 
with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Members  pay 
five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 

MARGARET     SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 

MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 

Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one  order; 
only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if  desired, 
after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  publishers'  lowest 
prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institutional  accounts 
expedited.  Catalog  RG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE, 
Postbox  2329-G,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries. 
North   Moore    Streets,    New   York. 


Hudson    and 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

8c      per      word,      minimum 
charge  $1.50  per  insertion. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  medi- 
cal social  work  positions. 

WORKERS    WANTED 

WANTED — Business  Executive  with  training  ant] 
background  in  orthopedic  and  case  work  as  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Hampshire  Crippled  Children's 
Society.  This  position  requires  an  able  organizer 
and  a  man  in  good  physical  condition  for  strenu- 
ous work  to  carry  out  a  broad  program.  H.  A. 
Gregg.  Treasurer,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

CASEWORKERS,  professionally  qualified.  Those 
with  experience  preferred.  Opportunity  for  case 
work  with  veterans  and  their  families.  Salary 
range  $1980  to  $2400.  Apply  Home  Service  De- 
partment, New  Orleans  Chapter  American  Red 
Cross,  822  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

ADMITTING  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  In  and  Out 

Patient  admitting  department  of  large  Chicago 
Hospital.  Admitting  or  medical  Social  work  ex- 
perience not  required  though  desirable.  Please 
state  professional  qualifications  and  experience. 
8309  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  for  Youth  Council  to  be  prganized  in 
West  Coast  metropolitan  area  on  a  city  wide 
inter  agency  level.  Will  have  responsibility  for 
guiding  young  people  in  developing  their  own 
project.  Salary  up  to  $7200.00.  8276  Survey. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  wants  professionally  trained 
case  worker  for  study  department,  child  placing 
experience  desirable;  ability  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  relate  as  a  case  worker  to  young 
babies  and  to  use  knowledge  about  infant  de- 
velopment discriminatingly.  Also  case  worker  for 
home  finders  and  adoption  placement  department. 
Salary  $1800  to  $2400.  Write  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Bishop,  Director  of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Virginia,  Box  554,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

ASSISTANT  CAMP  DIRECTOR:  For  coeduca- 
tiona!,  interracial  progressive  agency  children's 
camp.  90  miles  from  New  York  City.  Oppor- 
tunity for  one  interested  in  becoming  future 
camp  director.  8305  Survey. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  responsible,  for  case 
work^  program  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work"  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervision 
of  workers  and  students.  Salary  $3600.  Jewish 
Community  Service  Society,  588  Monroe  Street, 
Buffalo  11,  New  York.  

WANTED.  Experienced  -case  worker  for  Social 
Service  Department,  multiple  function  agency, 
serving  blind  and  partially  sighted  individuals. 
Opportunity  to  help  create  and  develop  profes- 
sional practice  in  case  work  service  to  the  visually 
handicapped.  Salary  range :  $2700.00  to  $3400.00 
a  year.  8307  Survey. 

HEALTH  COUNSELOR  — DIETITIAN  — MA- 
TURE SENIOR  COUNSELORS— TRAINED 
NURSE — wanted  for  summer  season,  girls'  camp, 
lake  waterfront,  Connecticut-Massachusetts  border  ; 
excellent  salary  for  qualified  people.  Special  inter- 
est activities:  nature  study,  music,  arts  and  crafts. 
Write :  Camp  Council,  New  York  Section,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1819  Broadway 
(fifth  floor),  New  York  23. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.  Training 
School  for  Boys.  Permanent  pending  examination. 
Usual  education,  administrative  experience  and 
cottage  life  or  relevant  group  work  background. 
Furnished  house,  living  for  family  and  about 
$3,500  to  start.  Increments.  New  York  State 
resident  preferred.  Clinton  W.  Areson,  Supt., 
Industry,  New  York. 

CATHOLIC     Family     and     Child     Care     Casework 
.    Agency    needs    graduate    social    worker.       Oppor- 
tunity   for   advancement.      Good    salary,    according 
to    training    and    experience.      Catholic    Charities, 
418  N.   Twenty-fifth  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (woman)  for 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  For  information  write  Director, 
Wendover,  Leslie  County,  Kentucky. 

SUPERVISORS,  two,  professionally  trained  and 
experienced,  to  have  charge  of  one  family  service 
unit  and  the  child  placement  department  in  mul- 
tiple service  Jewish  Case  Work  agency.  Responsi- 
bilities include  supervision  of  workers  and  stu- 
dents, administration  of  unit  and  community  com- 
mittee work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800.  8215 
Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  salary  range.  8210  Survey. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
pervisor. Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  ade- 
quate salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco.  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. 

WANTED-DIRECTOR    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE. 

A  woman  with  graduate  training  and  a  number 
of  years  experience  in  Child  Welfare  work  for 
a  Children's  Institution  providing  a  foster  home 
program.  Located  in  Connecticut.  8314  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  with  knowledge  of  Child  Welfare 
wanted  by  a  Methodist  Children's  Agency  in  a 
Chicago  suburb.  Both  Foster  Home  and  Institu- 
tional program.  Write  Lake  Bluff  Orphanage, 
Lake  Bluff,  Illinois. 

FAMILY    LIFE    EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTOR 

with  educational  and  social  work  background. 
Public  speaking,  counseling  (sex  education,  pre- 
marital) abilities  and  personality  important.  Pre- 
ventative  community  program  to  improve  _  family 
life  under  auspices  of  Family  Agency  with  ac- 
cepted professional  standards.  Salary  $3000  to 
$3600  depending  on  experience.  Write  Family 
Service  Association,  645  "A"  Street,  San  Diego  1, 
California. 

LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE wants  professionally  trained  case  worker 
for  Child  Welfare  Division  which  has  a  program 
of  case  work  services  to  children,  foster  home 
placement  and  adoptions.  Offers  opportunity  for 
excellent  supervision  and  intensive  case  work. 
Salary  $2100.  Write  Mrs.  Agnes  Fulcrod,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Danville,  Virginia. 

WANTED:  Case  Worker  with  training  for  family 
and  child  care  agency.  To  do  boarding  home  and 
adoption  work.  Lutheran  Homes,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  for  Community  Coun- 
cil, City  of  Phoenix.  Excellent  opportunity,  good 
salary.  If  interested,  contact  Community  Council, 
210  First  National  Bank  Building,  Phbenix,  Ari- 
zona. 

HEADWORKER,  Settlement  House  in  Newark: 
residence  in  community  essential,  in  House  if 
desired ;  experience  group  work,  community  or- 
ganization, administration.  8317  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  with  extensive  experience  in  com- 
munity organization  and  group  work,  in  both 
private  and  government  agencies,  desires  position 
in  Southwest  or  Southeast.  8316  Survey. 

NEGRO  SOCIAL  WORKER,  female,  eleven  years' 
experience,  college  degree,  employment  preference 
in  Mid-western  area.  Excellent  character  and  work 
references.  8315  Survey. 


AVAILABLE — Director  of  organization,  public  re- 
lations, fund  raising,  (legal  background),  dynamic 
speaker,  effective  campaigner.  $7,500  or  nominal 
consultive  fees.  8292  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  boys'  club  de- 
sires the  opportunity  of  organizing  and  directing 
a  newly  formed  or  established  boys'  club  in  the 
middle  west  or  far  west.  8308  Survey. 


AGENCY  EXECUTIVE,  male,  42.  Protestant.  14 
years  administrative  experience  in  Boys'  Club, 
Child  Guidance  Center,  Public  Welfare  and  Red 
Cross  for  past  four  years.  A.  A.  S.  W.  Fund 
Raising  experience.  8296  Survey. 


COTTAGE  MASTER  OR  SUPERVISOR  desires 
position  in  Boys'  Orphanage  or  Private  School. 
Fifteen  years'  experience  in  Homes,  Settlements 
and  Boys'  Clubs.  Experience  in  Boy  Guidance, 
Recreation  and  Crafts.  Available  immediately. 
8273  Survey. 


MAN,  graduate  accredited  School  of  Social  Work, 
six  years'  experience  casework,  executive,  com- 
munity organization.  Interested  teaching  casework, 
community  organization  offering  opportunity  part- 
time  doctoral  work;  or  with  agency  as  executive 
or  supervisor.  8311  Survey. 

MAN,  35,  with  extensive  Red  Cross  experience  in 
administration,  community  service,  fund  raising. 
Experienced  social  worker  and  parole  officer. 
Desires  position  with  agency  or  institution.  Locate 
anywhere.  8313. 
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BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


PERIODICALS 


Of  interest  and  service  to  readers  thinking  about  the  social  prob- 
lems of  today — the  public  health,  education,  housing,  industrial 
and  labor  relations,  government,  racial  and  foreign  relations. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS 

Now  In  Their  Tenth  Million 

Over  100  Live  Titles  On  Today's 
Economic  and   Social   Problems. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  TITLE  EACH  MONTH 

Begin  Your  Subscription  To  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS  With  No. 
113  — 

BUILDING  YOUR  MARRIAGE 

by  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  next 
12  issues  of  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS. 
(2  extra  pamphlets  free. if  payment  accom- 
panies order) 

NAME 

ADDRESS    

CITY  AND  STATE  

Please  bill  me  $1 Enclosed  is  $1 

Please  send  me  school  quantity  rates  and 
information  on  the  other  discussion  aids — 


New  and  Revised 
CROUP    LEADERS    MANUAL 

for 

Recreation   Leaders  Cr  Croup  Workers 

in 

Schools,  Settlements,   Playgrounds, 

Youth  Agencies,  Churches, 

Community  Centers  by 

Walter  L.  Stone,  $1.00  postpaid 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE, 
2622   W.   Ashwood,   Nashville,   Tenn. 


NEW   PUBLICATION 

POCKET  EDITION  of  the  full  text 
of  the  UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER  and 
the  STATUTE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  size  3%"  x  5". 

Single  Copy   lOc — 25  or 
more  Copies — 10%   discount 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  INC. 

Commission  to   Study  the   Organization 
of   Peace 

45   East  65th   Street,    New  York  21 


"WHY  DO  WE  NEED 

NATIONAL  HEALTH   INSURANCE" 

Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D. 

Published  as  one  of  the  I  thirul  Frontier 
Pamphlets  Series  by  the  New  York  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  2  Went  64th  Street, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y.  SU  7-520O. 

Price,     Ten     Cents,      Special 
Rates    on    Quantity    Orders. 


Our  Government  needs  help  and  guidance 
from  toe  the  people.  As  a  believer  in  the 
democratic  ideal,  you  may  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  join  in 

A  HISTORIC  PETITION 

suggesting   to   Congress 

A  SOUND  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Thin  petition  IB  initiated  by  people  from  all 
over  the  country.  In  this  petition,  they  seek 
no  special  benefits  for  themselvea  or  for 
any  group  or  class.  There  is  involved  in 
this  petition  nothing  less  than  the  right 
answer,  at  last,  to  the  problem  of  Inflations, 
depressions,  unemployment,  strikes,  and  the 
corruption  of  our  free  America  with  dicta* 
torial  controls.  Without  this  right  answer, 
we  are  likely  to  lose  our  liberty  and  our 
continued  progress  toward  a  higher  and 
higher  standard  of  living. 

For  an  advance  copy  of  this  petition,  and 
return  post  card  for  your  endorsement  if 
you  approve,  send  for  the  following  pamph- 
let: 

A  Sound  National  Economic  Policy,  National 
Press  Syndicate,  4  Bellcvue  Avc..  Bingham- 
ton%  N.  Y.  Price  25c  postpaid. 


THE   ASSOCIATION    FOR 
FAMILY   LIVING 

209   S.    State   St.  Chicago   4,    Illinois 

1946   PAMPHLET   LIST 

Monographs  —  Reprints  —  Materials  on 

Child  Development,  Family  Relations,  Sex 

Education   and    Education   for   Marriage 

Mi.il   Orders   Filled 


WHAT  NEXT  FOR  NEW  YORK'S 
JOADS? 

Report  of  Consumers  League  of  New  York 
by  Beulah  Amidon 

Based  on  1945  survey  of  working  and 
living  conditions  of  migrant  farm  labor  in 
New  York.  Price  25c 

CONSUMERS   LEAGUE   OF   NEW   YORK 

170   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York    10,   N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  61 ) 

Snyder  as  associate  director  of  adminis- 
trative work  for  their  eight  affiliated  col- 
leges  in  the  Near  East.  Col.  Snyder,  a 
former  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Beirut,  served  with  the  military  intelli- 
gence division  of  the  army  during  the 
war,  and  also  with  the  State  Department 
as  specialist  on  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

Elected 

New  members  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  are: 
M.  R.  Harrower,  psychologist,  of  New 
York;  Edith  Mendel  Stern,  writer,  of 
Washington;  Dr.  Grosvenor  B.  Pearson, 
superintendent  of  the  Western  State  Psy- 
chiatric Institute,  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  Maj. 
Harry  L.  Freedman,  of  New  Orleans. 
Major  Freedman  was  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  before  entering  the  service. 

VA  Appointments 

Veterans  Administration  has 
named  Lieut.  Col.  Margaret  D.  Craighill 
as  consultant  for  the  medical  care  of 
women  veterans,  the  first  position  of  its 
kind  in  the  organization.  Col.  Craighill 
will  serve  with  the  eleven  other  specialists 


previously  appointed,  as  consultant  in 
medicine  and  surgery  for  VA  hospitals. 
She  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
last  November  for  her  war  service  as 
consultant  for  women's  health  and  wel- 
fare to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
Col.  Harry  E.  Brown  of  Minneapolis 
has  been  appointed  acting  director  of  the 
VA  hospital  planning  and  operating  ser- 
vice. His  responsibilities  will  include  ad- 
ministration of  the  VA's  ninety-seven  hos- 
pitals under  the  new  plan  of  separating 
administration  from  medical  service,  and 
planning  new  hospital  sites. 

In  Print 

"Facts  About  Rheumatic  Fever,"  Pub- 
lication 207  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a 
nine-page  pamphlet,  gives  concise  infor- 
mation about  symptoms,  care  needed,  and 
national  and  state  programs  for  preven- 
tion and  care. 

"Health  Practice  Indices"  (third  edi- 
tion) prepared  by  committee  on  adminis- 
trative practice  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  Shows  relative  stand- 
ing of  local  communities  regarding  health 
practices.  From  the  association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19. 


ETHEL  HOUSE  BLISS,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Institute  of  Salonica,  Greece,  died  in 
New  York  on  January  3,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three. 

A  daughter  of  missionaries,  Mrs.  Bliss 
was  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
Constantinople,  and  had  been  active  in 
the  field  of  child  education  for  thirty 
years.  Her  work  included  teaching  at  the 
Lincoln  Experimental  School  of  Teachers 
College  (New  York),  and  directing  the 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  educational  journals  in  the  United 
States,  Bulgaria,  and  Russia. 

EMERY  NELSON  FERRIS  died  on 
January  8,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  Professor  of  rural  educa- 
tion at  Cornell  University  since  1925,  Mr. 
Ferriss  had  previously  taught  at  the 
universities  of  Oklahoma  and  Illinois. 
He  was  a  former  vice-president  of  the 
department  of  rural  education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  at  one 
time  headed  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Research  Association. 
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Seldom  is  it  given  any  6f 
us  to  see  the  true  quality 
of  the  human  spirit.  So 
surrounded  are  we  by  a 
fog  of  preoccupation  with 
routine  that  our  eyes  are  almost  incurably 
dimmed  to  the  essence  of  man's  immortal 
attributes.  With  rare  perception,  com- 
pounded of  her  own  spirit  and  the  scien- 
tific skills  of  psychiatry  and  social  work, 
Florence  Hagee  lifts  that  fog  for  us  this 
month,  and  through  the  experiences  of  that 
handful  of  men  who  came  through  the 
horrors  of  Japanese  prison  camps,  makes 
us  see  that  the  true  quality  of  mankind  is 
man  himself.  "These  men  survived."  It 
is  for  us  to  comprehend  their  story.  (See 
page  67). 

AMICABLE  RARITY 

In  these  days  of  hectic  conflict  any 
bill  jointly  introduced  by  Senators  Pepper, 
George,  LaFollette,  and  Taft  shines  out 
like  a  gem  of  noncontroversial  amity.  So 
there  may  be  hope  that  the  very  success- 
ful wartime  federal  social  protection  pro- 
gram will  find  a  permanent  home.  Twin 
bills,  S.  1779  and  H.  R.  5234  (intro- 
duced by  Representative  Bolton),  would 
set  up  a  $700,000  peacetime  program  in 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Present  division,  in  the  old  office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  is  budgeted  to  June 
30,  1946.  (See  page  83) 

PIONEERING 

By  no  means  dead  is  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  in  one  of  social  work's  allied 
professions.  Six  national  nursing  associa- 
tions are  embarking  on  a  study  looking 
towards  closer  coordination  and  combina- 
tion. They  are  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation, National  Organization  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurses,  American  Association 
of  Industrial  Nurses,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Graduate  Nurses,  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education,  As- 
sociation of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nurs- 


ing. In  the  background  of  the  present 
move  are  two  decades  of  successful  efforts 
to  consolidate  local  public  health  nursing 
services  in  one  or  two  strong  agencies 
which  operate  on  a  "generalized"  rather 
than  a  "specialized"  basis.  Hope  is  that 
preliminary  reports  and  recommendations 
can  be  discussed  at  the  September  biennial 
convention  of  these  associations. 

REVISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

In  the  past  five  years,  294  bills  to 
revise  the  Social  Security  Act  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  Nothing  has 
come  of  them.  Most  were  blocked  by  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Now  a  technical  staff,  appointed 
by  that  committee  and  with  $50,000  at 
its  disposal,  has  produced  a  report  with 
recommendations  under  the  title  "Issues 
in  Social  Security."  Readers  of  Survey 
Midmonthly  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  should  read  John  J.  Corson's  able 
analysis  of  its  proposals  in  the  March 
Survey  Graphic.  (See  page  84). 

CITIZENSHIP  VIA  FIGHTING  FRONTS 

The  men  and  women  in  the  U.  S. 
armed  forces  who  became  naturalized 
American  citizens  in  the  years  1943-45 
numbered  109,382.  Of  these,  95,795 
received  their  papers  while  in  the  U.  S. ; 
13,587  while  overseas.  Largest  group — 
33,000 — were  from  the  countries  which 
make  up  the  British  Empire.  Next  largest 
group — 9,000 — were  from  Germany  and 
Austria. 

PROGRESS  REPORTS 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
granted  the  National  Health  Council 
$78,500  for  1946  to  carry  out  its  re- 
organized program.  (See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1945). 

Final  draft  of  the  proposed  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  federal  department  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare  would  set  up  four 
main  offices  within  the  department — edu- 
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cation,  public  health,  social  insurance,  and 
public  welfare.  The  present  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  would  be  abolished,  and  the 
President  authorized  to  investigate  other 
executive  agencies  in  these  and  related 
fields.  Where  he  finds  that  "coordina- 
tion and  consolidation"  would  "increase 
their  efficiency,"  he  could  transfer  their 
functions  to  the  new  department  by 
Executive  Order.  (See  "A  Cabinet  Post 
for  the  Home  Front,"  by  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  Survey  Midmonthly,  August 
1945.) 

CLOSE  UP 

Another  inside  glimpse  of 
UNRRA  on  the  job  (see  "Helping  Na- 
tions Help  Themselves,"  by  Charles  H. 
Alspach,  Survey  Midmonthly,  December 
1945)  comes  this  month  from  Marion  F. 
Wilson.  When  she  wrote  "City  in  the 
Sand,"  Miss  Wilson  was  welfare  officer 
at  El  Shatt,  camp  for  refugees  on  the 
desert  near  Cairo.  Now  she  is  welfare  of- 
ficer for  the  Cairo  area. 

Read  Miss  Wilson's  account  of  dis- 
tributing 8,000  articles  of  U.  S.-con- 
tributed  clothing  to  Yugoslavs  preparing 
for  the  journey  back  to  their  homeland. 
You'll  probably  take  another  look  into 
that  old  trunk  and  examine  the  top  shelf 
of  the  clothes  closet  more  closely. 

NEW  LINGO 

Critics  of  social  work  lingo  who 
have  assailed  the  gabbledegook  of  the  in- 
teroffice memo,  and  raised  eyebrows  at  the 
phrases  borrowed  from  law,  medicine, 
and  psychiatry,  may  just  as  well  relax  and 
give  up  now  that  the  cryptic  language  of 
war  is  also  finding  a  place  for  itself  in  the 
social  work  sanctum.  Critic  or  no,  you 
will  have  to  turn  to  page  78  to  find  out 
what  "meat  at  six  o'clock"  means  to  the 
blind  GI  who  is  being  reeducated  through 
the  government  program  described  by  F. 
Fraser  Bond. 
Author  and  educator,  Mr.  Bond  is  cur- 


rently  teaching  journalism  at  New  York 
University.  He  has  written  frequently  on 
subjects  relating  to  blindness,  an  interest 
developed  some  ten  years  ago  when  catar- 
acts temporarily  impaired  his  own  vision. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  actively  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  New  York. 

INDOCTRINATION 

Seems  as  if  someone  ought  to  make 
something  of  former  New  York  Health 
Commissioner  Stebbins'  announcement 
that  each  newborn  infant  will  continue  to 
receive,  via  his  mother,  not  only  his  birth 
certificate  but  also  an  application  for  his 
sugar  ration  book. 

DESERVED  TRIBUTE 

Members  of  Survey  Associates. 
Inc.,  will  understand  and  applaud  a  re- 
cent tribute  which  came  to  Agnes  Brown 
Leach,  long  a  loyal  member  of  our  board 
of  directors.  The  Graduate  Faculty  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  in 
recognition  of  her  twenty-five  years  of 
distinguished  service  on  their  board,  desig- 
nated as  "Agnes  Brown  Leach  Fellow- 
ships," four  tuition  fellowships  for  Scan- 
dinavian students  made  available  through 
the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation. 

SAFER  FOR  BABIES 

U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  reports  a 
1933-43  decade  of  progress  in  reducing 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  as  follows: 
births  increased  from  16.6  per  1,000  of 
the  population  to  21.5;  proportion  of 
births  in  hospitals  increased  from  35  per- 
cent to  72  percent ;  maternal  mortality  de- 
creased from  61.9  deaths  per  1,000  live 


births   to   24.5;   infant   deaths   decreased 
from  58.1  per  1,000  live  births  to  40.4. 

GROUP  TREATMENT 

Happy  indeed  is  the  day  when  a 
psychiatrist  comes  down  to  our  own  ter- 
minological level.  Thanks,  therefore,  to 
Dr.  J.  W.  Klapman  for  explaining  that 
"emotional  catharsis"  means  nothing  more 
than  the  good  old  custom  of  "getting  it 
off  your  chest."  Seems  that  many  people 
find  it  easier  to  do  that  in  a  group  than  in 
person  to  person  conversation. 

ANTI-CATEGORICAL 

Majority  of  state  administrators  at 
the  annual  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation Conference  went  on  record 
against  the  "categorical"  system  of  as- 
sistance administration.  In  their  opinion, 
relief  standards  could  be  upheld  just  as 
well  without  class  distinctions. 

HORRIFYING 

Divorce  conditions  in  New  York 
State  were  recently  described  as  "horrify- 
ing" by  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Michael  F.  Walsh,  speaking  to  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  on  Family 
Life.  They  aren't  any  better  in  most 
other  states  of  the  Union,  reports  Marie 
Munk  in  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.  (See  page  75)  Rising  concern 
over  the  increase  in  this  index  of  family 
breakdown  makes  timely  her  analysis  of 
social  work's  responsibility  for  prevention. 

CITIZEN  BOARDS 

Citizen  boards,  as  a  device  in  gov- 
ernment health  and  welfare  administra- 
tion, are  here  to  stay,  reports  the  Public 


Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
five-state  study  showed  84  such  boards  in 
New  York,  44  in  New  Jersey,  63  in 
Maryland,  26  in  Delaware,  147  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Pennsylvania,  67  of  the 
total  were  county  boards,  part  of  the  cen- 
tralized state  public  assistance  adminis- 
tration. 


CHATTER 

Unnoticed  recent  real  estate  trans- 
action was  sale  by  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York,  Inc.,  (the  world's 
largest  family  service  agency)  of  the  prop- 
erty occupied  by  the  Stork  Club.  •  • 
Leonard  Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  last  month  was  awarded 
the  annual  Parents'  Magazine  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  Children.  •  •  Still 
under  care  by  the  U.  S.  Committee  for 
the  Care  of  European  Children  are 
youngsters  of  fifteen  nationalities  in  114 
communities  in  twenty-seven  states.  Most 
of  the  British  children  have  gone  back,  but 
few  of  those  from  other  countries  can  yet 
be  returned.  •  •  To  date,  7,000  workers 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Retirement  Plan.  •  •  In- 
creasing application  for  all  types  of  pub- 
lic assistance  is  reported  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Division  of  Public  Welfare.  •  • 
Survey  readers,  long  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Professor  J.  Douglas  Brown, 
national  authority  on  social  insurance,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  he  has  recently 
returned  to  Princeton  as  dean  of  the 
faculty.  •  •  In  all  probability,  1946  will 
see  a  hiatus  in  state  welfare  legislation. 
Next  regular  session  in  forty-three  states 
won't  come  until  1947. 
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Liberated  prisoners  on  Formosa  receive  emergency  rations 

These  Men  Survived 


Marine  Corps  photo  from  Acme 
'the  first  good  food  in  almost  four  years" 


FLORENCE  WALTERS  HAGEE  tells  of  the  profound  human  experi- 
ences of  our  men  who  have  returned  from  Japanese  prison  camps. 


I.     LIBERATION  IS  NOT  EASY 


THE  DAY  AFTER  their  ship  put  into 
port  in  San  Francisco,  a  group  of  soldiers, 
liberated  only  three  short  weeks  before 
from  Japanese  prison  camps,  quietly  gath- 
ered around  a  Red  Cross  worker.  She 
was  the  first  woman  they  had  talked  to 
for  four  years.  They  were  shy.  Their 
anxiety  made  them  watch  everything  they 
said.  But  they  stayed  to  talk — taking 
turns — as  long  as  she  could  be  with  them. 

Here  at  Crissy  Annex  Letterman  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  an  army  hospital  in  a  vil- 
lage of  converted  barracks,  hugging  the 
Bay  shore  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  these  men  were  getting  their 
first  breath  of  free  America.  The  Red 
Cross  worker  was  a  member  of  the  hos- 
pital's staff  of  psychiatric  and  social 
workers. 

One  of  the  servicemen  said,  "When  we 
sailed  under  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  yes- 
terday, and  saw  boats  out  just  to  meet  us, 
and  there  was  a  band  playing  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  girls,  down  there  waving  to  us 
— I  just  can't  explain  how  it  felt.  I 


couldn't  stand  it,  I  had  to  walk  to  the 
other  side  of  the  deck." 

Another  man  nodded,  "I  did  the  same 
thing  to  keep  from  crying.  We're  just  not 
used  to  feeling  things." 

As  one  of  them  told  of  watching  :i 
father  on  the  dock  locate  his  son  on  the 
ship,  his  voice  tightened  and  he  lit  -i 
cigarette. 

A  sergeant,  older  than  the  others,  said 
he  hadn't  yet  learned  to  take  kindness  or 
warmth.  In  Manila,  on  the  way  home, 
he  had  been  standing  in  line  at  a  canteen. 
A  woman  came  up  and  touched  his  arm, 
and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee.  He  began  to  weep,  just  at  that 
touch  and  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Another  soldier  grinned  and  said  he 
walked  out  of  that  canteen  three  times  be- 
fore he  could  go  in  and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Just  to  see  an  American  woman 
had  been  so  good  he  could  hardly  take  it. 

All  with  whom  the  staff  talked  told  us 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  be  in  America, 
and  yet  how  unreal,  and  how  shy  and  il' 


at  ease  they  felt.  "I  can't  believe  I'm 
here;  it's  just  like  a  dream;  I  feel  sort  of 
dazed."  "Though  we've  waited  for  this 
for  four  years,  it's  all  come  too  fast!" 

For  these  repatriated  men  the  past  was 
more  real  than  the  present.  Still  geared 
in  habit  and  feeling  to  life  in  prison  camp, 
they  were  straining  to  shift  gears.  They 
did  not  intend  to  talk  about  what  they 
had  been  through.  They  wanted  to  for- 
get it.  But  they  were  not  yet  ready  to 
forget  it.  They  feared  we  would  shut  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  their  experiences,  or 
that  they  would  hurt  us  too  much  by  what 
they  told.  But  they  wanted  people  to  know 
how  things  had  been.  They  had  learned 
deeply.  They  wanted  to  tell  how  they 
had  lived  and  felt,  and  they  wanted  to  be 
u:-'lerstood. 

These  men  felt  "different,"  not  part  of 
this  busy  American  life  that  had  so 
changed  while  they  were  away.  They 
felt  "rice  brained,"  "dobie,"  because  they 
had  put  from  their  thoughts  so  many 
things  as  unneeded  or  disturbing.  They 
were  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to 
catch  up.  They  felt  separated  from 
"home  folks"  by  an  experience  they  feared 
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we  would  not  be  able  to  believe  or  under- 
stand. 

A  man  had  been  telling  about  two  years 
spent  in  a  Japanese  hospital.  He  called 
a  passing  soldier  to  join  him,  saying: 
"Tell  this  lady  how  long  I  was  in  the 
hospital  so  she  won't  think  I'm  snowing 
her  under."  He  didn't  think  she  or  any- 
one could  believe  what  it  had  been  like. 
He  scarcely  believed  it  himself.  That  is 
one  reason  why  he  and  the  other  men  felt 
so  cut  off  from  the  American  scene. 

Focus  was  gone.  For  four  years  each 
man  had  concentrated  on  one  goal — sur- 
vival. And  that  goal  no  longer  chan- 
neled his  total  thought  and  energy.  The 
powerful  drive  that  had  gone  into  sur- 
vival was  now  directionless,  scattered. 
Sergeant  Johnson*  felt  this  and  was 
puzzled.  "I  had  confidence  when  I  was 
in  prison ;  I  never  doubted  for  a  minute 
that  I'd  make  it.  Now  I  don't  understand 
it,  I  haven't  any  confidence.  I'd  like  to 
have  ambition,  but  I  just  don't  have  any. 
I'd  like  to  work  hard,  but  I  don't  know 
what  at."  Actually,  when  he  talked  it  out, 
as  he  needed  and  wanted  to  do,  he  found 
he  was  pretty  clear  about  the  things  he 
wanted.  What  had  upset  this  man's 
thinking  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  choices 
ahead,  and  the  responsibility  for  making 
his  own  decisions.  He  had  grown  un- 
accustomed to  freedom  of  choice. 

Anxiety  and  Joy 

Returning  home  was  not  easy.  To  these 
men,  it  was  as  though  they  were  being 
born  again,  and  birth  is  full  of  pain  as 
well  as  release  and  promise.  Each  of 


them  in  some  measure  felt  anxiety  mixed 
with  the  joy.  One  soldier  expressed  it 
like  this: 

"I  feel  uncertain,  about  50  percent  un- 
sure of  myself.  Not  with  people,  but 
about  what  I  can  do,  what  I  want  to  do. 
Times  have  passed  me  up.  There  have 
been  changes  in  everything — in  the  way 
of  doing  business,  for  instance — and  I 
feel  I  have  to  know  all  the  differences  and 
I  don't  know  any  of  them.  I've  been 
away  from  people,  haven't  read  or  studied 
anything  for  so  long.  Things  are  bigger. 
Nineteen  forty-five  seems  ten  years  ahead 
of  1941.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  alone  on 
a  lake  heavy  with  fog.  Sometimes  I  see  a 
light  on  the  shore  and  try  to  reach  it,  but 
the  fog  always  swirls  and  hides  the  light 
from  view.  Or  it's  like  a  tennis  game. 
You  know  you're  up  against  someone  who 
has  practiced,  and  you're  afraid  of  what 
his  strength  is.  I  can't  explain  it.  I've 
never  felt  uncertain  about  things  before." 

Fears 

It  is  not  the  liberated  prisoner  alone 
who  feels  like  a  stranger  when  he  comes 
back,  out  of  touch,  apprehensive  about 
what  lies  ahead.  The  other  patients  who 
come  from  overseas  service  say  the  same 
things.  They,  too,  need  to  tell  what  they 
have  gone  through,  to  talk  about  the  un- 
certainties ahead.  They,  too,  feel  out  of 
place  with  civilians  and  in  civilian  life. 
They,  too,  fear  being  unneeded,  un- 
wanted, incapable.  Every  returning  sol- 
dier begins  to  feel  more  secure  and  at 
home  as  soon  as  he  finds  welcome  and  un- 
derstanding. 


Behind  This   Story — 


When  "These  Men  Survived"  came 
to  us,  we  saw  that  we  had  a  unique  con- 
tribution which  combined  the  diagnos- 
tic skills  of  social  casework  and  psy- 
chiatry, the  systematic  methods  of  re- 
search, with  vivid  interpretation.  The 
study  of  the  men  at  Crissy  was  no  casual 
undertaking.  Chief  credit  for  its  care- 
ful planning  and  direction  goes  to  seven 
social  caseworkers:  Gloria  Rich  Herid- 
ricks,  Red  Cross  field  director  at  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital;  Maxine  Grace 
Muchnic,  assistant  field  director;  Ruth 
Johnson,  case  supervisor;  Florence  Wal- 
ters Hagee,  case  supervisor;  Alice  E. 
Johnston,  psychiatric  social  worker; 
Esther  Woolf,  psychiatric  social  work- 
er; Bertha  Hughes-Hartogs,  generic 
social  worker.  Continuous  consultation 
was  given  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert 
J.  Needles  and  Major  Earl  Saxe,  in 
charge  of  the  hospital's  psychiatric  team, 
and  over-all  approval  of  the  report  by 
Brigadier  General  Charles  C.  Hillman, 
the  hospital's  commanding  officer. 

The  backlog  of  the  material  came 
from  the  notes  and  case  records  se- 
cured by  the  Red  Cross  caseworkers  in 
routine  interviews  with  returned  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  addition,  planned  inter- 


views, following  a  carefully  prepared 
schedule,  were  held  with  thirty  selected 
men,  in  order  to  check  and  supplement 
findings  of  the  more  general  data.  These 
were  conducted  by  eight  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers  and  three  hospital  social 
workers. 

The  caseworkers  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  project  are  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work.  Four  of  them 
had  earlier  experience  in  psychiatric 
clinics  or  child  guidance  services;  two 
had  had  previous  experience  with  re- 
search projects. 

The  author,  Florence  Walters  Hagee, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  to  which  she  went  on  a 
Commonwealth  Fund  Scholarship,  after 
a  first  year  of  professional  training  at 
the  University  of  California.  Her  regu- 
lar job  is  with  the  child  guidance  serv- 
ices of  the  San  Francisco  school  depart- 
ment. To  an  earlier  history  in  the  pro- 
fessional theater  and  as  a  teacher  of 
dramatics  in  San  Francisco,  can  go 
credit,  perhaps,  for  her  ability  to  inter- 
pret scientific  findings  with  the  drama 
of  human  experience  and  emotion. 
—THE  EDITORS 


At  Crissy  we  could  have  used  three 
times  as  many  workers  as  we  had.  The 
men  were  shyly  eager  to  talk.  In  their 
own  time  they  told  us  how  things  had 
been.  Prison  life  had  taught  them  cau- 
tion and  a  sharpened  observation.  We 
felt  them  groping  to  determine  how  much 
we  could  take.  And  when  they  found 
they  could  talk  and  be  understood,  they 
poured  it  out.  This  helped  them  clarify 
and  understand  their  experiences,  and  it 
helped  bridge  the  gap  that  separated  them 
from  home. 

Barriers  Come  Down 

Sergeant  Benner  let  out  his  story  in  a 
flood.  He  talked  for  two  hours,  with 
scarcely  any  question  or  comment  from 
the  worker.  He  said  it  made  him  feel 
like  a  human  being  to  talk  to  her.  When 
the  worker  left,  he  said :  "Thank  you  for 
all  you've  done.  I  can't  tell  you  what  it 
has  meant  to  me." 

Often  men  said  this.  Another  man, 
one  of  a  group  who  had  been  discussing 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  talk  to  fami- 
lies and  friends,  began  by  saying,  "If  you 
told  people  the  truth,  they  couldn't  be- 
lieve it,  they'd  think  you  were  a  'psycho.'  " 

As  this  group  tested  the  Red  Cross 
worker's  receptivity,  Sergeant  Benner 
gained  confidence,  and  finally  said:  "I 
wish  somebody  would  get  hold  of  me  and 
ask  me  questions  and  let  me  tell  the  whole 
thing  through  from  beginning  to  end.  I'd 
like  to  get  it  out,  without  holding  any- 
thing back!"  His  train  was  leaving  within 
the  hour  for  the  next  hospital,  so  he 
could  not  accept  the  worker's  quick  offer 
to  be  that  audience.  But  he  agreed  with 
enthusiasm  when  she  asked  whether  she 
should  write  to  the  Red  Cross,  so  they 
would  be  looking  for  him  when  he  ar- 
rived. 

The  first  contact  with  their  families 
was  not  a  simple,  joyful  thing  for  these 
men  who  had  been  isolated  in  prison  for 
nearly  four  years.  For  four  years  their 
constant  need  had  been  food.  After  six 
months  of  starvation  they  had  stopped 
talking  or  thinking  about  women  or  sex. 
The  men  were  worried  about  this.  Would 
they  be  impotent  when  they  got  home? 
Their  emotions  were  rusty,  they  had 
learned  to  be  callous  as  a  self-protection. 
Men  in  prison  got  sick  if  they  worried 
about  their  families  too  much;  and  prison 
had  been  the  life  of  these  patients  just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Now,  at  the  other  end  of 
a  train  trip,  at  most  a  few  weeks  away, 
there  were  families,  wives,  girls  who  had 
been  waiting  for  them.  Many  of  the 
men  weren't  ready.  Their  feelings  were 
still  blocked,  numb.  Or  their  toughness 
was  beginning  to  crack  in  spots,  allowing 
unexpected  things,  like  tears,  to  happen. 

Sergeant  Frank  put  off  telephoning  for 
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several  days.  When  he  did,  he  learned 
that  his  twin  brother  had  been  killed. 
Sergeant  Frank  had  lived  through  particu 
larly  bad  experiences,  and  his  anxiety  was 
almost  unbearable.  Without  this  brother, 
who  had  been  closer  to  him  than  anyone, 
what  did  we  have  to  go  home  to?  He  felt 
guilty.  By  a  devious  tracing  of  events  he 
almost  proved  himself  responsible  for  his 
brother's  death,  finally  felt  it  should  have 
been  he,  instead,  who  had  died.  But  his 
girl  was  still  waiting.  She  was  wonderful 
— intelligent,  interesting,  beautiful.  But 
why  had  she  waited  for  him?  She  was 
crazy.  He  was  old,  half  sick,  maybe  he 
wouldn't  be  any  good  to  her  after  all. 
He  hadn't  telephoned  her  yet.  Maybe  he 
wouldn't.  Maybe  he'd  wait  until  he  got 
to  the  next  hospital,  got  some  new  teeth, 
and  could  walk  without  his  cane. 

Not  Ready  to  Forget 

He  didn't  think  he  could  talk  to  her 
anyway.  She  wouldn't  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  What  it  was  like  to  lie  in  a 
ship's  hold  packed  so  that  people  suffo- 
cated ;  to  lie  there  splattered  with  blood 
and  flesh  of  neighbors  the  bomb  fragments 
had  hit;  to  watch  men  go  mad  and  feel 
on  the  edge  of  it  yourself.  And  then  the 
things  men  will  do,  live  like  animals, 
every  man  for  himself.  He'd  seen  one 
ruthless  man,  now  returned,  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  at  least  two 
dozen  men  on  this  trip.  He  took  their 
share  of  food  and  water.  After  the  first 
time,  it  was  easy;  they  were  too  weak  to 
protest.  This  kind  of  thing  made  you 
almost  ashamed  to  be  human. 

The  worst  thing  that  had  happened  to 
some  men  was  thyr  loss  of  faith  in  peo- 
ple and  in  themselves.  He  hadn't  quite 
lost  that  faith,  he'd  had  friends  he  could 
count  on.  But  he,  knew  more  than  he 
ever  had  about  people,  more  than  his  girl 
at  home  could  believe.  There  was  a  nurse 
in  Manila  he  could  talk  to,  because  she 
had  been  through  a  lot  herself.  Was  it 
hard  for  Sergeant  Frank  to  talk  to  the 
Red  Cross  worker?  No,  but  the  worker 
had  heard  so  much,  she,  too,  could  under- 
stand. Could  he  help  his  girl  under- 
stand? Well,  maybe  he  could.  The  next 
day  he  telephoned  his  girl,  talked  to  her 
for  half  an  hour.  After  that,  the  Ser- 
geant was  different.  He  felt  welcomed  and 
wanted  and  hopeful.  He  was  on  the 
bridge  between  the  fading  prison  camp 
and  a  future  which  was  coming  into  focus. 
We  often  saw  an  amazing  difference  in 
the  men  who  after  long  anxiety  finally  got 
in  touch  with  their  families  and  learned 
that  all  was  well. 

We  saw  the  other  thing,  too — saw 
men  harden  their  shells  when  they  re- 
ceived bad  news.  One  man  came  in  and 
said,  "Well,  I'm  one  of  those  cases!"  His 
wife  had  believed  him  dead  and  had  re- 


married. He  didn't  blame  her.  And  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  this  throw  him;  he'd 
been  through  too  much.  This  settled  it. 
He  was  going  to  reenlist. 

As  weeks  passed  and  new  shiploads  of 
patients  came  in,  the  group  picture  at 
Crissy  changed.  The  first  patients,  those 
who  arrived  about  three  weeks  after 
liberation,  were  quiet  and  slow  moving, 
and  their  faces  looked  like  masks.  They 
stayed  in  their  wards.  When  the  Red 
Cross  offered  them  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls,  they  refused  or  chose  to  reach 
their  families  by  the  more  impersonal 
telegram. 

Men  arriving  later  were  freer,  physi- 
cally and  emotionally.  They  were  browner 
and  they  had  gained  an  average  of  a 
pound  a  day.  They  got  in  touch  with 
families  more  quickly.  More  of  them 
went  into  town,  went  on  that  drunk 
they'd  promised  themselves.  Several  got 
married.  They  felt  better  oriented  than 
those  who  had  arrived  earlier. 

We  found  the  liberated  prisoners,  on 
the  whole,  in  amazingly  good  condition, 
considering  what  they  had  been  through. 
All  of  us  who  worked  with  them — doc- 
tors, nurses,  Red  Cross  staff — shared  this 
opinion. 

The  medical  staff  judged  that  most  of 


the  men  would  be  returned  to  health  by 
.  the  end  of  the  year.  The  condition  of 
their  teeth,  considered  to  be  dependent  on 
diet,  was  not  bad.  There  were  a  few 
cases  of  permanent  heart  or  eye  impair- 
ment from  beriberi.  Tuberculosis,  con- 
trary to  expectations,  was  rare.  Intesti- 
nal parasites,  however,  were  common. 
"Malnutrition"  was  the  universal  diag- 
nosis, even  for  those  few  men  who  had 
not  lost  weight  during  imprisonment. 
Some  had  regained  as  much  as  ninety 
pounds,  but  quickly  gained  weight  is  not 
distributed  normally.  Abdomens  and 
jowls  are  heavy,  while  shoulders,  arms, 
and  legs  remain  thin.  But  normal  living 
and  any  needed  medical  attention  would 
put  most  of  these  men  in  good  physical 
condition  in  a  few  months. 

Emotionally,  too,  they  were  in  better 
shape  than  we  had  expected.  The  psychia- 
trists found  only  a  handful  of  psychotics, 
only  a  few  men  with  severe  anxiety  states, 
and  a  very  few  with  conversion  symptoms. 
Some  drank  to  excess  and  handled  their 
anxieties  about  home  by  repeatedly  miss- 
ing the  boat  or  train.  But  these  were  the 
exceptions.  On  the  whole,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  these  men — by 
their  directness,  discernment,  and  the 
strength  of  their  spirits. 


II.    WHY  SOME  SURVIVED 


Three  fourths  of  those  taken  prisoner 
were  killed  or  died  before  release.  How 
did  the  one  fourth  stave  off  death?  What 
enabled  them  to  survive? 

We  talked  with  the  men  at  Crissy 
about  this,  about  their  prison  experience, 
and  how  they  had  endured  it.  Trying  to 
understand  their  survival  against  such 
odds  puzzled  them,  but  they  felt  sure  of 
a  few  things. 

Not  a  man  doubted  that  his  own  atti- 
tude, the  way  he  felt  about  life,  had 
helped  him  through  his  years  of  imprison- 
ment. The  first  explanations  offered  were 
always:  "I  never  gave  up  hope."  "It  was 
never  in  my  mind  that  I  would  die."  "I 
had  faith."  "I  didn't  worry."  "You  had  to 
have  a  sense  of  humor  and  be  able  to 
laugh." 

Faith 

Faith  upheld  these  men.  They  told  us 
of  their  trust  in  something  and  of  how  it 
had  sustained  them.  One  man  said:  "I 
used  to  think  you  can  push  a  man  just  so 
far  and  no  farther  before  he'll  break,  but 
I  don't  think  that  any  more.  A  man  can 
live  on  will  power  alone.  We  had  no 
food,  no  clothes,  no  fuel.  What  else  kept 
us  alive?"  Another  said:  "Everything  in 
prison  puts  the  lie  to  things  you  believed. 
It's  mind  over  matter!  Ninety  percent 
should  have  died  with  the  kind  of  ma- 
laria we  had.  It's  a  cold,  that's  all.  It's 


what  you  make  it.  So  is  starvation.  Be- 
lieve you  aren't  starving — you  live.  Be- 
lieve you'll  come  through  —  horrible 
wounds  heal."  Another  said  simply,  offer- 
ing final  explanation  for  his  survival: 
"God  was  our  only  refuge.  We  were 
helpless."  One  trusted  himself,  another 
God,  another  his  country,  but  each  had  a 
faith  that  made  him  feel  secure. 

Patriotism 

Radiant  patriotism,  a  deep  belief  in  our 
country,  helped  bring  many  men  home. 
We  at  Crissy  felt  in  all  the  liberated 
prisoners  a  kind  of  patriotism  we  had  not 
known  before.  It  had  grown  in  them  as 
they  learned  the  meaning  of  an  existence 
of  abject  poverty  and  submission  under  a 
militarist  regime.  They  came  to  hold  dear 
the  comfort  and  the  spirit  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  In  the  end,  they  de- 
pended on  the  strength  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  United  States.  Their  coun- 
try became  a  father  on  whose  protection 
they  could  count — if  only  they  could 
hold  out. 

In  one  camp  the  prisoners  wrote  an 
adaptation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  be- 
gan "Our  President,  who  art  in  Washing- 
ton," and  ended,  "Thy  navy  come;  thy 
will  be  done,  in  Japan,  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States."  This  was  not  sacrilege. 
Men  told  us:  "You  can't  imagine  how 
much  the  American  flag  can  mean.  You 
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U.  S.  Navy  photo  from  Acme 
Free  men  again,  they  line  up  for  supplies  before  boarding  ship  at  Yokohoma 


don't  appreciate  America  when  you're  in 
your  own  country."  One  soldier,  grasp- 
ing for  words  to  express  his  feeling, 
looked  around  him  and  said,  "Why,  you 
can  see  God  shining  all  over,  here!" 

Family,  Religion,  Friends 

Religion  meant  more  to  some  men  than 
it  did  to  others,  and  it  meant  more  to 
some  than  it  ever  had  before.  They  told 
us,  "There  wasn't  a  man  who  didn't  pray 
at  times,"  and  "I  guess  everybody  had  a 
little  religion."  For  many,  religious  faith 
was  creedless,  a  feeling  "there  was  Some- 
one higher  up  pulling  for  you." 

Having  a  family  to  come  back  to  made 
many  want  to  stick  it  out.  One  man 
first  called  it  "will  power"  that  had 
brought  him  through ;  then  he  termed  it 
"spirit."  Finally  he  said,  "Maybe  I  had 
will  power  because  I  still  had  the  front 
door  key,  and  I  wanted  to  use  it."  An- 
other told  of  getting  his  wife's  picture  in 
the  hospital  and  how  only  then  did  he 
begin  to  get  well. 

Friends  were  important.  The  man 
without  a  friend,  the  man  no  one  could 
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trust,  rarely  made  it.  When  he  got  sick 
there  was  no  one  to  watch  out  for  him. 
Even  the  ruthless  man  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  many,  had  devoted 
followers  whom  he  protected.  Usually  it 
was  the  "buddy  system,"  just  two  men, 
maybe  three,  working  together.  Your 
friends  helped  you  when  things  got  tough, 
and  you  shared  with  them.  Maybe  you 
couldn't  trust  anybody  else,  but  you  could 
trust  your  buddies. 

Sometimes  faith  and  confidence  were  so 
narrowed  down  that  a  man  trusted  only 
his  own  cunning  and  resourcefulness. 
Then  it  was  "every  man  for  himself."  At 
Crissy,  we  heard  it  said:  "It  was  bad  to 
watch  men  trade  their  rice  for  a  week 
ahead  for  cigarettes,  and  then  get  too  weak 
to  eat,  and  die.  But  in  another  way  it 
was  a  good  thing,  because  it  meant  more 
food  for  others,  and  that  helped  them 
live."  And  again:  "You'd  do  anything 
for  food.  You  can't  imagine  how  it  is. 
It's  like  a  veil  slipped  off  of  you.  You 
are  naked.  It  makes  you  understand  how 
people  feel  and  act,  stripped  that  way, 
when  you've  known  it  yourself."  We 


heard  stories  of  generous  and  responsible 
behavior  from  the  same  man  who  told  us, 
"Don't  you  believe  human  nature  is  beau- 
tiful ;  it  was  every  man  for  himself." 

Leadership 

Not  all  the  men  in  prison  lost  sight  of 
everything  but  continuing  their  own  exist- 
ence. There  was  moral  leadership  in  spiri 
and  in  action,  and  this  moral  leadershi] 
helped  keep  alive  men's  faith  and  self  re- 
spect as  human  beings.     Few  camps  hai 
chaplains.     Officers  carried   responsibilit; 
according    to    their    character,    not    thei; 
rank.      Often    doctors,  were    centers    oi 
strength.     When  they  had  no  medicine, 
they  pulled  men  through  illness  by  friend- 
liness  and   interest,   by  convincing  thei 
that  life  was  worth  living.     "You  got  ti 
knew  the  good  men,  and  they  came  froi 
all  ranks  and  all  walks  of  life." 

Welch,  a  "trouble  maker"  who  had 
been  sent  with  200  other  men  like  him  to 
a  specially  "tough  camp,"  told  of  their 
leader.  "We  didn't  have  an  officer  wii 
us,  the  place  was  so  bad,  but  we  had 
man  among  us  who  was  the  person 
turned  to.  He  understood  more  thai 
the  average.  He  wanted  to  bring 
through.  He  was  not  the  oldest  and  hi 
wasn't  the  highest  in  rank;  but  we  all 
came  to  know  that  he  wanted  what  was 
best  for  all  of  us.  He'd  go  to  the  Jaj 
and  demand  things  for  us  and  be  beaten. 
He'd  come  back  and  rest  and  go  back 
and  be  beaten  again.  He  never  gave  up, 
and  the  Japs  came  to  respect  him  as  we 
did." 

An  officer  in  one  camp  got  the  men  to 
outlaw  the  collection  of  food  debts  for 
cigarettes.  The  smokers  in  this  camp, 
protected  from  theif  recklessness  and 
others'  hunger,  survived.  One  sergeant 
told  how  he  and  his  friends  organized  a 
foraging  unit  in  a  Philippine  camp  to 
steal  food  for  the  hospital.  Laughing  at 
himself,  one  man  said  his  friends  had 
called  him  "Grandma"  because  he  was 
always  trying  to  take  care  of  them.  At 
home  he  had  taken  care  of  a  younger 
brother  after  the  death  of  his  parents 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  An  old 
army  sergeant  who  had  safely  brought 
home  a  "problem  child"  who  stole  from 
everyone  including  the  sergeant,  said :  "I 
think  I  couldn't  have  come  through  if  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  help  some  other  peo- 
pie." 

Anger 

Anger  kept  some  men  going.  Japanese 
military  discipline  was  severe,  insulting, 
and  often  brutal.  In  self-protection,  the 
prisoners  learned  to  control  or  subvert 
their  anger,  but  it  stayed  alive  in  them. 
Sometimes  it  broke  into  open  defiance  at 
the  risk  of  severe  punishment.  Token 
flare-ups  sustained  morale.  Welch  said: 
"It  seems  the  harder  they  made  it,  the 
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better  we  liked  it.  When  things  got 
tough,  we  felt  'devil-may-care.'  They 
couldn't  keep  us  down,  even  when  they 
executed  three  of  us."  Another  man,  a  col- 
lege graduate  interested  in  psychology, 
said:  "Hate  is  the  greatest  impelling  force. 
It's  fanaticism.  The  physical  factor, 
adrenalin,  heightens  your  reactions.  You 
hate  so  much  you  won't  die.  I  have  seen 
men  rotting  away  with  burns,  curse  and 
rise  up  and  live." 

Anger,  converted,  became  a  sustaining 
group  spirit.  "Our  morale  was  100  per- 
cent all  the  time,"  men  told  us.  "They 
couldn't  get  us  down.  They'd  hit  us  and 
knock  us  down,  and  we'd  get  up  laugh- 
ing." And  again:  "We  were  three  jumps 
ahead  of  them  all  the  time.  They  couldn't 
understand  us.  Tricking  the  Japs  got  to 
be  a  game.  They  seemed  like  a  bunch  of 
kids.  You  got  a  kick  out  of  what  they 
said  and  did.  Their  interrogations  were 
so  stupid.  We  knew  we  were  superior, 
and  so  did  they."  In  one  of  the  camps  the 
guards  finally  got  suspicous  about  what 
the  prisoners  muttered  as  they  bowed  their 
morning  greeting.  For  weeks  they  had 
been  saying  solemnly,  "Go  to  Hell!" 

Sabotage  and  Sympathy 

The  Americans  stole  things  from  the 
Japanese,  sometimes  blatantly — hid  things 
in  such  obvious  places  that  no  one  thought 
to  search  them.  And  they  were  clever  at 
sabotage.  We  heard  of  a  concrete  floor 
laid  by  prison  labor  that  is  a  veritable 
mosaic  of  "lost  tools." 

The  Japanese  militarists  were  often 
more  severe  and  brutal  in  the  routine 
treatment  of  their  own  soldiers  than  of  the 
prisoners.  Japanese  civilians  had  even 
less  food,  at  times,  than  our  men.  Hos- 
pitals for  Japanese  were  not  clean,  and 
had  little  medicine.  Knowing  these  things 
helped  the  prisoners  by  turning  their  anger 
at  deprivation  and  mistreatment  into  a 
feeling  of  superiority.  Impersonal,  rou- 
tine insults  were  not  humiliating.  The 
prisoners  despised  and  sometimes  even 
pitied  their  captors.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  hear  a  liberated  prisoner  say  he  wouKl 
like  to  go  back  to  Japan  and  help  the 
Japanese  people.  One  man  told  of  flying  '] 
over  Tokyo  on  his  way  home.  "It  made 
me  sick  to  see  the  ruins  and  know  what 
it  will  be  like  for  the  civilians  this  winter. 
How  will  they  keep  the  children  from 
starving?" 

The  few  "good  Japs"  were  a  great  help 
Some  of  the  camp  interpreters  and  of- 
ficers who  had  been  raised  in  America 
were  friendly  in  a  guarded  way,  and 
made  conditions  better  for  the  Americans. 
Some  civilians,  especially  the  older  ones 
who  grew  up  before  the  militarist  regime, 
were  friendly  and  helpful.  An  old  man 
who  reminded  a  prisoner  of  his  father, 
took  a  fancy  to  the  young  soldier  and 


brought  him  food  and  cigarettes  from 
home  to  the  factory  where  they  both 
worked.  One  soldier  told  us  he  hated  the 
Japanese  and  would  like  to  see  the  race 
wiped  off  the  map  with  atomic  bombs; 
yet  even  he  told  how  a  Japanese  foreman 
had  saved  his  life  when  he  was  too  sick 
to  work. 

Luck 

A  few  men  said  survival  was  purely  a 
matter  of  luck,  and  they  all  recognized 
that  luck  played  a  prominent  role  in  de- 
termining who  would  survive.  If  you  were 
lucky,  you  missed  the  ship  that  got  sunk, 
the  bomb  or  the  cave-in  that  killed  fifty 
men.  You  got  the  Red  Cross  package  in 
time  to  save  your  life;  you  were  put  on 
kitchen  duty  for  six  months  and-got  extra 
food;  or  you  were  in  a  "show  camp"  for 
a  time.  You  were  lucky  if  you  were  sent 
to  Manchuria  where  you  ate  soy  beans 
instead  of  rice,  and  where  the  Koreans  and 
Chinese  befriended  you.  Some  jobs  were 
healthier  than  others,  gave  you  sun  and 
air,  or  an  opportunity  to  steal  rice  or 
beans  or  sugar. 

Other  things  helped,  too.  Rumors  and 
news  were  as  important  as  food ;  they 
kept  up  morale.  Ignorance  held  down 
worry,  ignorance  of  how  sick  you  really 
were,  what  a  skeleton  you  had  become. 
You  remembered  yourself  the  way  you 
last  looked  in  a  mirror.  Ignorance  of  how 
long  the  war  was  to  last.  You  always 
figured  liberation  would  come  in  another 
six  months,  and  you  could  last  that  long. 

Many  of  the  men  we  talked  with 
thought  their  earlier  life  had  prepared 


them  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  im- 
prisonment. Families  had  been  strict,  "but 
not  too  strict,"  and  had  taught  their  sons 
to  be  independent,  or  to  be  industrious. 
A  background  of  being  on  your  own  pre- 
pared you  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Or 
clean  healthy  home  life  and  good  breeding 
seemed  sources  of  strength.  Army  disci- 
pline had  seasoned  them  to  stand  what 
civilians  could  not  take. 

One  thing  we  learned  as  we  talked  with 
each  man  was  that  his  first  words  didn't 
always  set  forth  clearly  what  he  meant. 
''Luck"  for  instance,  sometimes  meant  al- 
most instinctive  self  preservation,  manag- 
ing to  get  near  the  door  where  there  was 
enough  air  to  keep  from  suffocating,  or 
finagling  a  "cushy"  job.  Sometimes  it 
meant  adjustability.  One  man  called  it 
"luck"  that  rice  agreed  with  him  from  the 
beginning,  while  it  made  others  sick — they 
couldn't  stand  the  thought  of  it.  "A  good 
digestion"  proved  to  be  more  a  matter  of 
the  spirit  than  of  the  flesh,  a  willingness 
to  stomach  unfamiliar  foods  like  grass  or 
snakes.  When  they  said,  "The  happy-go- 
lucky  drunks  made  it,"  they  meant  that 
these  youngsters  had  broken  away  from 
their  families'-  control  and  had  developed 
enough  self  reliance  and  toughness  to 
stand  imprisonment. 

The  Prime  Factor 

As  we  talked  with  these  men  at  Crissy. 
looked  at  the  combination  of  reasons  each 
gave  for  his  survival,  we  found  ourselves 
veering  toward  their  own  strong  convic- 
tion that  emotional  attitude  had  been  a 


Letterman  General  Hospital  Photographic  Laboratory 

Plenty  of  free;  milk  and  oranfje  juice  at  any  hour,  a  dream  come  true  for  ex- 
prisoners  of  war,  was  provided  at  Crissy  on  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
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Percival  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
The  author  talks  with  a  sergeant  who  spent  forty  months  in  Japanese  prison  camps 


prime  factor  in  keeping  men  alive.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  some  men  felt  the  "will 
to  live."  In  others,  even  in  those  who 
spoke  of  their  "will  power,"  we  found 
something  more  passive,  more  accepting. 
They  showed  not  a  directed  determination 
but  a  permeating  sureness  that  things 
would  go  well  with  them.  They  felt  life 
was  worth  living;  they  wanted  to  live: 
and  they  had  faith.  They  felt  that  their 
life's  balance  was  stacked  on  the  right 
side. 

In  our  pursuit  of  reasons  for  survival, 
we  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  good  fortune.  We  cannot  tell  how 
many  men  among  those  who  died  had  the 
"will  to  live"  and  a  faith  equal  to  that  of 
those  who  survived,  until  the  fortunes  of 
war  cut  them  off. 

The  men  at  Crissy  did  tell  us  many 
reasons  why  men  had  not  come  through. 
Incalculable  chance  had  determined  the 
deaths  of  countless  prisoners.  When  luck 
was  against  them,  and  their  number  cams 
up,  they  died — no  matter  what  kind  of 
men  they  were.  Men  told  us  quietly  and 
with  a  suggestion  of  guilt  at  their  own 
survival,  of  friends  who  despite  indomit- 
able courage  were  finally  downed  by  acci- 
dent or  disease  or  starvation.  A  few 
men  told  us  wryly,  "The  good  men  died, 
the  ones  who  gave  away  their  food  and 
medicine." 

More  frequently  men  told  of  deaths 
that  had  been  easier  for  them  to  accept. 
Age  was  important.  Those  over  forty- 


five  or  under  twenty-five  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  The  youngsters — they  were  called 
"chickens"  by  the  prisoners — -who  weren't 
fully  weaned  from  their  families,  got 
homesick  and  died  unless  some  older  man 
took  care  of  them  and  made  life  easier 
and  more  worth  living.  "Mama's  boy,' 
and  men  who  had  lived  soft  lives,  couldn't 
take  it.  The  smokers  who  traded  their 
rice  for  cigarettes  day  after  day,  starved 
and  died.  Some  men  worried  themselves 
to  death,  worried  about  health,  liberation, 
the  people  at  home.  And  many  men  just 
seemed  to  lose  hope,  give  up,  and  die. 
They  would  say,  "I  won't  be  here  tomor- 
row," and  they  wouldn't  be. 

Life  Ahead 

We  know  too  little  of  those  who  died. 
Here  at  Crissy  we  learned  what  we  could 
of  the  survivors.  Our  final  impression  of 
them  was  that  their  good  fortune  and 
their  spirit  helped  them,  against  tremend- 
ous odds,  to  hold  onto  life.  We  were 
deeply  impressed  by  their  stamina  and 
resilience.  But  it  seemed  not  so  much  the 
degree  of  a  man's  maturity  as  how  he 
focused  and  used  what  he  had.  Many  of  the 
survivors  are  not  "emotionally  mature," 
as  psychiatry  interprets  that  term.  Some 
of  them  are  "withdrawn,"  some  are  "de- 
pendent." But  these  men  turned  their 
faces  toward  life.  They  faced  and  ac- 
cepted bitter  reality,  using  their  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  their  strengths,  to  com- 
bat the  odds  against  them.  On  the  whole 


they  had  had  opportunity  to  know  the  feel 
of  being  loved  and  disciplined  and  cared 
for.  They  had  found  their  own  values. 
And  they  had  acquired  a  measure  of  self- 
confidence.  Somehow  they  had  been  able 
to  take  hold  of  the  good  things,  however 
meager,  that  life  had  offered  them. 

Will  these  qualities  now  uphold  them  in 
facing  the  adjustments  which  so  many  of 
them  fear?  How  has  their  prison  ex- 
perience changed  these  men?  Most  felt 
themselves  unchanged,  but  they  said  that 
they  had  learned  a  great  deal  of  inestim- 
able value,  however  dear  the  price.  All 
felt  their  sense  of  values  changed;  the 
simple  things  of  life  mean  more  than  once 
they  meant.  "Getting  somewhere,"  "mak- 
ing money,"  "keeping  up  with  the  Jones" 
- — these  have  lost  their  driving  power. 

Some  men  were  ready  to  say,  vigor- 
ously; "No,  prison  didn't  change  us. 
showed  us  to  ourselves  and  to  each  other 
we  found  out  what  we  were  made  of; 
revealed  us."  Some  who  were  less  articu- 
late, came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  they 
talked.  Basically,  the  most  valuable  thing 
they  gained  was  the  experience  of  getting 
down  to  rock  bottom,  of  knowing  and  ac- 
cepting their  essential  selves,  of  shedding 
the  veneer  and  the  false  fronts.  Only 
what  was  real  survived  in  prison  camps. 
This  is  the  gain  they  treasure.  They 
won  it  through  unbelievable  hardship  and 
deprivation. 

In  the  months  ahead,  they  want  to  re- 
vive the  ability  to  feel,  to  laugh  at  thing 
they  used  to  think  funny,  to  enjoy 
companionship  of  girls.  But  they  want  to 
hold  their  values,  their  self  control,  their 
enjoyment  of  simple  things.  Some,  no 
doubt,  are  strong  enough  to  set  their  own 
pace  and  keep  it. 

But  many  impressed  us  with  their  sen- 
sitiveness and  their  vulnerability.  What 
will  happen  to  them  if  they  find  their 
faith  in  their  country,  in  its  democracy, 
fairness  and  plenty,  unjustified?  What 
will  happen  if  they  find  their  families  have 
not  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  separa- 
tion or  cannot  accept  the  changes  experi- 
ence has  wrought  in  them?  What  will 
happen  if  they  find  that  the  U.S.A.  does 
not  measure  up  to  their  standard  of  being 
"real"  without  pretense  or  defense,  an 
ideal  expressed  in  these  lines,  written  by 
an  officer  in  prison,  which  say  what  every 
returning  man  tried  to  tell  us: 

"When  that  sweet  time  has  come, 

When  war  is  ended  and  prison  life  is  done, 

This  lesson  from  these  months  I  shall  have 

learned ; 

In  my  heart  it's  deep  and  truly  burned: 
The  simple  things  of  life  are  best. 

A  cozy  home,  good  food,  a  place  to  rest, 

A  wife  to  share  my  life,  my  joy, 

A  child  to  please  with  doll  or  toy, 

Some  friends  on  whom  at  times  to  call — 

These  pleasures  grow  not  old,  nor  pall. 

For  me  the  simple  things  of  life  are  best; 

They  warm  my  heart,  my  soul  they  rest." 
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City  in  the  Sand 


As  refugees  turn  homeward,   UNRRA's   welfare  officer  in  Cairo, 
MARION    F.    WILSON,    describes    their    life    in    wartime    exile. 


THE  REFUGEES  are  going  home.  I 
saw  them  come,  twenty-eight  thousand 
strong,  and  I  saw  the  first  thirteen  hun- 
dred Partisan  Yugoslavs  start  the  journey 
back,  by  truck  to  train  to  boat.  At  the 
end  of  the  journey  are  their  farms  and 
fishing  boats,  their  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  and  harassed  the  enemy,  their 
homeland,  a  country  that  has  fought  and 
bled  for  its  rebirth  and  independence — 
Yugoslavia. 

As  they  leave  there  are  speeches,  songs, 
cheers,  and  tears.  For  these  people — 
old  men,  young  men  disabled  from  the 
war,  women,  children,  and  babies — have 
lived  here  together  for  many  months  in 
El  Shatt,  a  city  made  of  tents  stretched 
out  over  one  hundred  square  miles  of 
sand  and  merciless  sun  on  the  edge  of  the 
Sinai  desert,  eighty-five  miles  from  Cairo. 

Exodus 

This  first  "flight,"  or  movement  of  peo- 
ple, was  the  beginning  of  an  exodus  which 
was  carefully  planned  by  UNRRA,  the 
allied  naval  and  military  authorities,  and 
the  Yugoslav  government,  for  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  huge  majority  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Greek,  Yugoslav,  and 
Polish  refugees  now  being  cared  for  in  the 
Middle  East,  Belgian  Congo,  East  Africa, 
Persia,  and  India.  Several  times  a  month 
a  similar  group  will  be  moved  until  all 
have  been  returned. 

Early  in  1944,  when  flights  of  ,4,000  to 
5,000  Yugoslavs  began  arriving  at  El 
Shatt  from  the  Yugoslav  coastal  section, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  each 
contingent  had  its  own  central  refugee 


committee  elected  by  the  Yugoslav  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Liberation,  Dalma- 
tian section.  These  committees  now  are 
traveling  back  with  the  refugees,  trained 
and  ready  to  cope  with  any  domestic  is- 
sues that  may  arise  during  the  exodus; 
during  the  stay  at  El  Shatt  they  have  had 
good  training  and  practice  in  coping  with 
the  problems  of  communal  living  and  its 
necessary  component,  government. 

Refugee  Gty 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  El 
Shatt  are  Yugoslavs,  who  were  evacuated 
by  the  British  army  so  that  the  Partisans 
would  not  be  hampered  by  civilians  in 
their  guerilla  war.  However,  there  are 
six  camp  areas,  sheltering  such  others  as 
Greeks,  Dodecanese,  and  Poles.  The  va- 
rious peoples  prefer  to  set  up  their  own 
small  communities  within  the  larger 
refugee  city. 

At  the  time  North  Africa  was  a  battle- 
field. El  Shatt  was  a  British  army  camp. 
As  the  army  moved  out,  this  location  with 
its  tents,  water  supply,  basic  buildings  for 
kitchens,  bathhouses,  and  hospital  was  a 
resource  for  housing  refugees. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  operation  as  a 
refugee  center,  El  Shatt  was  managed  by 
the  British  military  with  the  assistance  of 
volunteers  from  the  Middle  East  Relief 
Administration.  In  May  1944,  the  opera- 
tion of  all  the  refugee  camps  in  the 
Middle  East  became  the  responsibility  ot 
UNRRA,  which  has  since  cared  for  over 
40,000  in  this  area. 

The  current  staff  consists  of  UNRRA 
employes,  British  military,  and  British 


and  American  voluntary  society  personnel 
on  loan  to  UNRRA.  Among  these  Amer- 
ican volunteers  are  trained  people  em- 
ployed and  supplied  by  the  Girl  Scouts, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Quakers,  and  other  religious  groups. 
But  the  main  government  responsibility 
at  El  Shatt  has  been  that  of  the  people, 
through  their  committees.  The  group 
committees,  through  the  camp  central 
committee,  take  their  suggestions,  prob- 
lems, and  appreciation  to  the  UNRRA 
camp  administrator.  Every  individual 
refugee  also  has  access  to  the  camp  ad- 
ministration. 

Keeping  the  Wheels  Turning 

A  lot  of  what  we  call  "donkey  work" 
is  necessary  to  operate  a  city  of  28,000 
people.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  done 
by  the  refugees  themselves.  Most  of  the 
able-bodied  people  hold  jobs,  such  as: 
dressmakers,  cobblers,  brickmakers,  bakers, 
cooks,  firesquad  workers,  carpenters, 
metal-workers,  sign  painters,  woodcarvers, 
masons,  clerks,  toymakers,  camp  guards, 
barbers,  interpreters,  waiters,  truckers, 
teachers,  hygiene  squad  workers,  laborers, 
and  bolnicarka.  The  bolnicarka  (nurses) 
are  some  of  the  finest  young  girls  in  the 
camp.  They  have  finished  their  training 
in  basic  nursing  and  are  now  on  duty  in 
the  hospital,  baby  clinics,  and  sick  bay 
tents. 

The  small  UNRRA  medical  and  nurs- 
ing staff  is  not  only  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  hospital  and  clinics,  but 
also  has  taken  the  time  to  provide  the 
young  volunteers  with  a  sound  training  in 
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hygiene  and  nursing.  The  bolnicarka  are 
on  a  regular  nursing  schedule  and  live  in 
a  special  compound  adjacent  to  the  hos- 
pital. When  they  go  back  to  their  home- 
land with  the  certificate  they  value  so 
highly,  they  will  be  of  inestimable  service 
in  their  home  communities  in  teaching 
others  those  basic  health  principles  which 
they  have  learned  well. 

Throughout  the  camp  there  are  car- 
penter, shoe  repair,  metal,  and  sewing; 
shops.  Since  to  date  there  has  been  very 
little  new  material  available  to  work 
with,  because  of  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
military,  these  shops  operate  on  a 
"scrounge"  system — making  almost  every- 
thing from  scrap.  Very  practical  shoes 
are  made  from  discarded  tent  canvas  and 
old  tires.  Packing  crates  supply  the  car- 
pentry shops.  Tin  cans  from  the  kitchen 
become  cups  and  cooking  utensils  in  the 
tinsmith  shops.  Discarded  army  uniforms 
are  the  delight  of  the  sewing  shops. 

Several  months  ago  a  plane  crashed 
in  the  Ataka  Mountains  about  15  miles 
from  camp.  Within  a  few  days  every 
piece  of  metal  that  could  be  secured  by 
arduous  climbing  and  eager  search  ap- 
peared in  the  metal  shops.  Each  of  these 
shops  is  manned  by  older  skilled  workers 
who  learned  their  trade  in  the  homeland, 
and  by  apprentices.  The  latter  attend  a 
special  school  for  two  hours  a  day  to 
acquire  theoretical  knowledge  of  their 
trade. 

Art  Center 

In  addition  to  the  workshops,  there  are 
tent  studios  for  the  artists,  writers,  sculp- 
tors and  theater  groups.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  preserve  and  encourage  the 
cultural  activities  of  the  people.  Again, 
progress  is  a  story  of  the  triumph  of 
struggle  and  ingenuity  over  primitive- 


desert  conditions  and  the  lack  of  ma- 
terials. The  artists  began  with  brown 
paper,  powdered  wall  paints,  a  few 
brushes,  and  a  pencil.  Since  this  crude 
beginning,  some  supplies  have  arrived,  the 
gifts  of  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  The  sculptors  scoop  their  clay 
from  the  silt  dug  out  of  the  near-by  Suez 
Canal. 

A  Singing  People 

The  Yugoslav  Choir  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Maestro  Hatze  of  Dubrovnik  has 
attained  a  wide  and  enthusiastic  audience 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  Concerts 
have  been  given  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and 
all  the  British  and  American  military 
camps  in  the  area.  One  of  the  concerts  in 
Cairo  was  broadcast  by  the  British  Broad- 
casting Company,  with  the  result  that  fan 
letters  are  still  arriving. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  so  many 
people  work  so  hard,  for  they  receive  no 
wages  or  compensation,  except  that  every 
person  in  camp  receives  50  piasters  a 
month  (approximately  $2.00)  from 
UNRRA  for  spending  money.  This  sum 


Bales  of  clothing  from  the  USA  helped  outfit  ill-clad  youngsters  of  refugee  families 


is  to  be  repaid  to  UNRRA  ultimately  Dy 
the  Yugoslav  government. 

I,  too,  wondered  why  they  worked,  for 
everyone  had  a  place  to  sleep,  food,  and 
spending  money.  I  wondered  if  these 
people  were  intimidated  by  their  govern 
ment,  or  if,  for  some  reason,  they  were 
afraid.  That  didn't  seem  to  be  the 
answer,  because  a  frightened  people  isn't 
happy,  doesn't  laugh  and  sing,  sing,  sing  I 
Early  in  the  morning,  I  could  hear 
workers  on  their  way  to  jobs  in  the  cen- 
tral bakery  or  transportation  depot,  their 
voices  in  fine  and  happy  harmony. 

But  in  talking  to  their  leaders  and  the 
people  themselves,  one  can  feel  and  sens; 
a  passionate  desire  for  independence  and 
liberty.  They  distrust  any  concept  of 
charity.  Self-respect  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. In  order  to  go  back  and  help 
rebuild  their  country,  they  feel  the  im- 
portance of  doing  everything  possible  to 
be  self-sufficient. 

I  wondered  if  this  spirit  would  hold 
when  the  first  groups  started  for  home. 
Their  own  committees  make  up  the  list 
for  departures.  Family  groups  and,  in 
some  cases,  whole  small  community  groups 
are  kept  together.  Is  everybody  satisfied? 
Of  course  not.  A  few  workers  at  the 
warehouse  pulled  a  typical  American  sit- 
down.  They  were  afraid  they  were  such 
essential  workers  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  until  the  last  flight.  As 
soon  as  some  of  their  committee  members 
explained  that  workers  from  less  essential 
jobs  would  be  there  in  a  few  days  to  be- 
come understudies,  they  went  back  to 
work. 

In  contrast  to  this  attitude,  the  Young 
Partisans,  fourteen  to  sixteen-year-old 
boys  who  do  much  of  the  work  around 
the  camp,  and  many  of  the  clerks  and  in- 
terpreters in  key  jobs,  have  volunteered  to 
stay  until  the  last  flight.  They,  too,  are 
eager  to  go  home,  but  they  have  seen  in 
the  preparation  for  the  first  flight  the 
amount  of  detail  that  goes  into  every 
evacuation. 

Preparing  to  Journey  Home 

Because  of  the  extreme  shortages  in 
Yugoslavia,  UNRRA's  Middle  East  of- 
fice was  anxious  that  the  people  go  home 
with  enough  clothes  to  get  them  through 
their  first  year,  but  there  were  not  enough 
available  items  to  meet  a  minimum 
standard.  A  few  days  before  the  first 
group  left,  a  shipment  of  used  clothing 
arrived  from  America,  collected  by  the 
churches  last  fall  for  distribution  to  the 
refugees.  UNRRA  staff  and  Yugoslavs 
worked  together  from  early  morning  until 
midnight — working  by  lantern  light  is 
difficult — to  sort,  unpack,  and  size  the 
garments  for  distribution.  The  commit- 
tees then  took  each  individual's  clothing 
record  and  checked  it  against  our  mini- 
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mum  scale.     They  issued  deficiency  slips 
lor  each  person.     A  series  of  stalls  was 
then  set  up  out  on  the  desert  with  a  check 
in  tent  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  a 
check-out  tent  at  the  end. 

I  worked  two  hot  days  and  windy 
nights  in  the  check-in  tent.  I  shouldn't 
mind  having  a  good  American  dollar  in 
the  bank  for  every  time  I  said,  "Molini. 
Ko  broj  cipela?"  (Please,  what  size 
shoe?)  By  the  time  the  people  were  lin- 
ing up  at  the  scheduled  markers  along  the 
road,  waiting  to  be  loaded  on  trucks  to 
take  them  to  the  railroad  station,  everyone 
had  at  least  a  wearable  pair  of  shoes  or 
sandals  and  some  of  the  garments  on  our 
clothing  list.  We  distributed  8,000  items 
in  that  high  speed  operation.  Since  then, 
more  bales  of  clothing  have  arrived,  so  a 
more  routine  schedule  of  distribution  has 
been  established. 

In  addition  to  this  final  clothing  issue, 


each  refugee  is  supplied  with  ten  days' 
dry  rations  and  one  month's  medical  sup- 
plies. With  each  1,000  refugees  travel 
Yugoslav  committee  members  and  an 
UNRRA  repatriation  team  consisting  of 
a  leader,  a  doctor,  two  nurses,  a  move- 
ment officer,  and  welfare  worker.  With- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  departure  each 
refugee  is  given  a  final  medical  examina- 
tion and  receives  antityphoid  and  anti- 
typhus  injections  and  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion. Babies  are  innoculated  against  diph 
theria. 

The  "Browned  Off"  Days 

We  American  UNRRA  staff  members, 
along  with  our  co-workers  from  England, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Czechoslovakia, 
New  Zealand,  France,  Norway,  Holland, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Rumania,  and  Ar- 
menia, have  our  days  when  we're  sick  of 
sun,  and  of  sand  in  our  shoes,  when  the 


food  is  dull  and  the  army  cots  hard,  when 
we  get  no  mail  and  the  flies  are  too  affec- 
tionate ;  our  days  when,  as  the  British 
soldier  puts  it,  we're  "browned  off."  We 
have  our  days.  But  when  that  day  comes 
in  early  spring  when  the  last  departure 
list  is  checked,  the  final  clothing  issued, 
and  the  last  refugees  board  the  trucks,  we 
will  be  thinking — not  of  the  "browned 
off"  days,  but  of  the  ever-changing  sun- 
sets behind  the  Ataka  Mountains,  the  cool 
nights  with  stars  so  close,  and  those 
friendly  smiling  Yugoslavs  with  their  spe- 
cial hail  and  farewell  "Stravol" 

As  El  Shatt  returns  to  sandy  waste,  we 
will  move  on  to  our  next  assignment 
knowing  that  in  spite  of  the  horror  and 
rottenness  of  war,  there  is  hope  and  faith 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  have  seen 
it,  we  have  lived  with  it,  here  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sinai  Desert,  here  in  the  "City  in 
the  Sand.". 


Putting  the  Brakes  on  Divorce 


MARIE  MUNK,  now  a  private  counselor,  writes  from  experience  as 
attorney,  judge,  marriage  counselor  in  Domestic  Relations  Court. 


"DIVORCE  GRANTED,  next  case." 
This  decision  is  made  thousands  of  times 
every  day  in  our  courtrooms.  Divorces 
are  turned  out  on  the  assembly  line.  The 
judge  who  grants  thirty  or  more  divorces 
in  a  single  day  often  knows  or  suspects 
that  the  plaintiff's  sweetheart  is  waiting 
outside,  ready  to  apply  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense if  everything  "goes  according  to 
plan."  Flippant  divorces  make  a  mock- 
ery of  monogamous  marriage.  Prefabri- 
cated evidence,  false  testimony,  perjury, 
and  collusion  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  breed  a  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  the  courts. 

Before  the  war,  approximately  one  out 
of  six  marriages  in  the  United  States 
ended  in  divorce,  altogether  264,000  in 
1940.  Since  then  divorce  rates  have 
risen  steadily.  In  Lucas  County,  Ohio, 
for  example,  with  by  no  means  the  high- 
est rate  in  the  country,  there  were  61 
percent  more  divorce  petitions  in  1944 
than  there  were  in  1940.  The  sharp  in- 
crease of  divorces  among  returning  serv- 
icemen is  attracting  popular  attention. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  eventually 
many  ill-advised,  hasty  war  marriages  will 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Yet,  thousands  of 
"war  casualty  marriages"  in  which  the 
partners  now  rush  to  the  divorce  courts, 
can  and  should  be  salvaged  by  improved 
community  services. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  blame  the  courts 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  people  come 
to  them  to  seek  legal  authority  to  break 


up  their  family  relationship.  Married 
couples  divorce  themselves.  The  divorce 
decree  merely  gives  an  official  death  sen- 
tence to  a  marriage  whose  foundations  of 
love,  affection,  and  respect  are  already 
shattered. 

Legal  Chaos 

However,  the  confusion  of  our  divorce 
laws  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
administered,  undoubtedly  accentuate  the 
problem.  Would-be  divorcees  have  the 
choice  among  as  many  as  twenty  grounds 
for  divorce  in  some  of  our  states.  But  in 
New  York  State,  adultery  is  the  only 
ground,  while  South  Carolina  will  grant 
no  divorces  whatsoever.  To  meet  legal 
requirements  in  many  states,  the  plaintiff 
must  charge  the  opponent  with  "extreme 
cruelty"  or  "gross  neglect  of  duty"  or 
some  other  misconduct.  The  defendant  is 
"found  guilty"  in  the  divorce  decree  al- 
though he  may  be  more  innocent  than 
the  plaintiff.  Many  of  our  citizens  are 
driven  to  subterfuge  because  of  the  strin- 
gent laws  of  their  home  state. 

It  is  of  little  consolation  that  approxi- 
mately only  70  percent  of  the  petitions 
ultimately  end  in  a  divorce  and  that  a 
large  number  are  withdrawn,  particularly 
by  wives  who,  as  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio, 
do  so  four  times  more  often  than  hus- 
bands. This  is  partly  because  their  initia- 
tion of  divorce  proceedings  is  more  apt  to 
be  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
often  in  the  expectation  of  scaring  their 


husbands  into  more  submissive  behavior 
by  threatening  to  break  up  the  marriage. 
Husbands  who  sue  for  divorce  are  more 
likely  tp  go  through  with  it. 

Contested  divorces,  in  which  the  part- 
ners accuse  one  another,  are  among  the 
most  disheartening  experiences  of  judges 
and  lawyers.  Moreover,  they  often  re- 
sult in  no  divorce  at  all.  Yet,  after  a 
heated  trial,  the  last  pillars  for  a  success- 
ful continuation  of  the  marriage  have 
broken  down.  The  relationship  between 
parents  and  children,  if  there  are  any, 
vhas  become  seriously  impaired. 

Under  many  existing  laws,  the  plain- 
tiff has  to  stage  a  "mock  trial,"  in  which 
the  defendant  is  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence and  not  even  represented  by  counsel. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  applicants  cannot 
base  their  petition  on  "mutual  consent" 
as  they  can  in  Sweden,  actually  the  ma- 
jority of  divorces  are  obtained  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the 
particular  charges  are  mere  subterfuges 
to  conform  to  the  law,  with  the  parties 
concerned,  the  lawyers,  and  the  judges 
all  perfectly  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

The  Swedish  law  of  1920  not  only 
recognizes  mutual  consent  as  a  ground  for 
legal  separation  and  for  a  divorce  after  at 
least  three  years  of  separation  and  under 
further  safeguards,  but  it  also  gives  each 
spouse  the  right  to  ask  for  mediation  by 
a  minister  or  by  a  specially  appointed 
board  which  shall  include  at  least  one 
man  and  one  woman.  In  the  United 
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States,  we  have  "socialized"  our  Juvenile 
Courts,  but  so  far  we  have  given  scant  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  more  individu- 
alized procedure  in  matters  of  domestic 
discord. 

Under  our  present  laws,  it  is  a  good 
rather  than  a  bad  sign  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  our  divorces  remain  "uncon- 
tested."  In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  de- 
fendant files  an  answer  in  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  but  withdraws  it  in  the 
vast  majority,  so  that  the  divorce  is  ac- 
tually tried  as  "uncontested."  By  first 
denying  the  cause  of  action,  he  often  hopes 
and  frequently  succeeds  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  or  a  property  settlement  be- 
fore the  case  can  be  brought  up  for  a  hear- 
ing. Because  of  crowded  calendars,  con- 
tested divorces  have  to  wait  for  months, 
whereas  uncontested  divorces  may  be  tried 
after  a  few  weeks. 

A  reconciliation  after  a  period  of  sep- 
aration, even  after  a  petition  for  divorce 
has  been  filed,  can  mean  the  beginning  of 
a  new  and  better  marriage.  Both  partners 
may  have  come  to  realize  more  clearly 
the  good  qualities  of  the  other  and  will  be 
more  willing  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments. If  the  community  would  give 
them  a  helping  hand  by  expert  counseling, 
many  would  never  want  to  go  to  court 
again. 

Attack  the  Source 

We  can  put  an  end  to  many  hasty  and 
flippant  divorces.  But  to  do  so,  we  must 
look  into  the  real  causes  of  marital  dis- 
cord and  be  concerned  with  each  situation 
as  a  human  social  problem  rather  than  a 
mere  matter  of  legal  jurisprudence.  Social 
workers,  psychiatrists,  psychologists  have 
the  knowledge  and  skills  with  which  to 
mend  many  broken  marital  fences  and 
bring  about  understanding  and  harmony 
which  would  avoid  the  divorce  decree. 
But  their  skills  are  seldom  brought  to 


bear  at  the  focal  point,  that  is,  when  the 
couple  is  struggling  with  the  first  serious 
marital  misunderstandings  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  earlier  we  can  eradicate  the  can- 
cerous growth  which  may  eventually  de- 
stroy love  and  affection,  the  better  are  our 
chances  to  improve  the  marital  adjust- 
ment between  the  partners.  Yet,  even 
after  a  separation  or  the  filing  of  divorce 
papers,  it  is  often  not  too  late  for  expert 
help  to  prevent  the  final  breakup  of  a 
family.  Unfortunately,  most  troubled 
couples  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and 
in  despair  consult  crystal  gazers  and  other 
quacks. 

Two  Out  ,of  Three  Reconsider 

The  writer  can  bear  witness  that  many 
marriages  can  be  kept  out  of  the  divorce 
court,  reconciliation  effected,  and  family 
unity  and  affection  restored.  During  the 
year  1944-45,  while  she  was  serving  as 
marriage  counselor  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Division  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions of  Lucas  County  (Toledo),  Ohio, 
only  about  one  third  of  the  petitions  in 
which  the  help  of  the  counselor  was  in- 
voked ended  in  a  divorce  decree.  In  the 
other  two  thirds,  action  was  dropped,  and 
the  couples  remained  together,  at  least 
temporarily.  Still  more  significant  was 
the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  clients 
who  needed  help  desperately  had  no  case 
pending  in  court.  They  came  to  the  court 
counselor  as  a  last  resort,  realizing  that 
their  marriage  was  reaching  the  breaking 
point. 

Excerpts  from  letters,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, are  typical  of  the  gratitude  which 
successful  reconciliation  brings: 

"We  are  perfectly  happy  now.  We 
have  come  to  the  understanding  that  we 
were  too  flighty  about  small  unimportant 
things." 

"We  have  been  getting  along  fine  since 


our  visit  to  you.    Guess  we  were  both  to 
blame.    You  made  us  see  that." 

"I  wish  you  would  have  some  way  of 
letting  young  people  know  of  your  serv- 
ice. ...  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  other 
cities  will  follow  Toledo's  example  and 
have  a  psychiatrist  who  will  help  marriage 
partners  with  their  problems." 

An   accurate   evaluation   of    the    court 
counseling  service  would  require  a  follow- 
up  study  covering  a  period  of  years.  Yet, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
disruption  of  many  marriages  can  be  pre- 
vented by  skilled  family  consultation  serv- 
ice rendered  at  the  right  time  and  under 
proper  circumstances.     Only  in  rare  in- 
stances   do    courts    of    jurisdiction    have 
"counselors"    on    their   staff.    The   socia 
casework  agencies  make  no  special  effor 
to  offer   their   assistance  to  couples  who 
file  petitions.    Nor  is  the  general  public 
sufficiently  aware  of   the   fact   that   the 
can  turn  to  these  agencies  in  their  marita 
troubles.   The  result  is  that  many  couple 
wait  ten,  twenty,  or  more  years  during 
which   their    relationships   constantly   de 
teriorate. 

Preventive  Planning 

In  order  to  place  skilled  service  at  the 
disposal  of  the  increasing  number  of 
couples  whose  only  recourse  now  is  the 
divorce  decree,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  real  preventive  program,  three  es- 
sential steps  are  necessary: 

—  a   broader   development   of   family- 
consultation  centers  or  of  existing  services, 
coupled  with  a  program  in  which  they  in- 
terpret the  nature  of   their  help   to   the 
community  as  a  whole; 

-  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
casework  agencies,  the  psychiatric  services, 
and  the  courts; 

—  a   "socialized"   Court  of   Domestic 
Relations. 

The   first  and   second   goal   call   for  a 
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pooling  or  centralization  of  family  coun- 
seling services.  Only  then  can  the  part- 
ners in  divorce,  separation  or  alimony  pro- 
ceedings be  routinely  referred  by  the 
courts  or  be  approached  by  the  counseling 
agency.  Community  agencies  equipped  to 
give  this  service  must  reach  out  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten  the  public  on  family 
problems  by  lectures  and  courses,  by  the 
press,  and  by  well  planned  radio  programs 
which  explain  and  illustrate  counseling 
facilities  and  procedures. 

Even  if  our  courts  are  unwilling  as  yet 
to  depart  from  their  traditional  legalistic 
functions,  they  can  nevertheless  take  the 
first  step  toward  a  "socialized"  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  by  providing  a  depart- 
ment in  which  both  parties  can  get  in- 
formal hearings.  Many  courts  are  already 
making  efforts  along  this  line.  An  amicus 
curiae  or  "referee"  or  probation  officer 
acts  as  a  fact-finding  agency  for  the  judge. 
He  is  able  to  give  the  judge  a  more  com- 
plete and  impartial  picture  of  the  extent 
of  marital  disharmony  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  blindfolded  by 
the  attorneys  who  "stage"  the  divorce 
trial. 

A  much  more  progressive  step,  which  to 
the  writer's  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 
taken  in  our  American  courts,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "counseling"  department. 
This  requires  a  staff  of  trained  counselors 
with  university  and  postgraduate  school 
of  social  work  training  in  family  case- 
work and  marriage  counseling.  At  their 
disposal  should  be  the  services  of  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists,  and  other  special- 
ists. Good  intake  workers  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  community  resources,  and 
well-trained  social  caseworkers  are  a  sine 
qua  non  for  such  a  department.  Only  a 
visit  to  the  home  can  disclose  whether  the 
husband's  complaint  that  his  wife  is  a 
poor  homemaker  is  well-founded,  or  what 
kind  of  help  the  wife  needs  to  overcome 
her  problems. 

If  the  counseling  department  is  to  ful- 
fill its  functions,  a  difficulty  that  must  be 
ironed  out  is  the  dual  responsibility  of  the 
counselor  to  the  client  and  to  the  court. 
The  judge  is  apt  to  expect  the  counselor 
to  transmit  all  of  the  information  which 
he  receives  from  the  client.  The  court 
hesitates  to  base  its  decision  on  "con- 
fidential" information  which  cannot  be 
shared  with  the  attorneys. 

Confidence  Must  Be  Respected 

On  the  other  hand,  the  client  will  talk 
freely  only  if  he  knows  that  his  informa- 
tion will  be  held  in  confidence.  Given  that 
assurance,  he  will  reveal  facts  which  he 
would  not  disclose  in  open  court.  But 
if  a  record  is  to  be  laid  before  the  judge, 
shared  with  the  attorneys  and  other  court 
departments,  the  confidential  relation- 
ship is  endangered.  It  is  almost  impossible 


to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  confidential 
and  general  information,  or  .to  keep  both 
a  "confidential"  and  a  "non-confidential" 
record.  Also,  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  ministers 
or  social  agencies,  there  must  be  assurance 
of  privacy.  Under  United  States  law,  a 
person  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  the 
witness  stand  to  testify  against  himself. 
A  counseling  service  must  not  be  used 
to  circumvent  this  basic  principle. 

However,  if  our  courts  are  to  deal 
intelligently  with  matters  of  marriage 
and  domestic  discord,  the  preservation  of 
the  family  should  be  their  main  concern. 


We  should  look  upon  them  as  organs  of 
prevention  rather  than  mere  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  They  should  therefore 
have  counseling  and  reconciliation  depart- 
ments which  are  free  from  legalistic 
shackles. 

However,  the  "counselors"  of  the 
court  should  not  carry  the  main  burden 
of  preventive  family  service  and  con- 
sultation. In  planning  our  community  re- 
sources, we  must  take  into  account  that 
spouses  who  are  anxious  to  continue  their 
marriage  are  prejudiced  against  going  to 
court,  even  for  consultation.  In  all  urban 
communities,  there  are  family  casework 
agencies,  children's  agencies,  often  psy- 
chiatric clinics,  and  other  services  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  social  dif- 
ficulties in  any  family  situation.  The 
church  can,  and  in  many  communities 
does,  play  a  vital  role  in  family  counsel- 
ing and  education. 

Couples  who  apply  to  the  court  and 
need  more  than  "mediation"  should  be 
referred  to  the  most  appropriate  agency 
for  specialized  assistance.  Since  the  filing 
of  a  divorce  petition  is,  in  itself,  evidence 
of  a  family  breakdown,  the  agencies 
should  accept  the  challenge  and  put  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  and 
of  the  people  who  need  their  assistance. 
Nor  should  legal  aid  clinics,  where  they 
exist,  be  concerned  merely  with  the  legal 
angle.  .We  shall  put  brakes  on  divorces 
only  if  we  adopt  the  rule  that  no  divorce 
should  be  granted  before  mediation  and 
preventive  treatment  has  been  attempted, 
except  in  those  cases  which  are  obviously 
beyond  salvation. 

An  undeniable  obstacle,  at  present,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  who 
file  petitions  hesitate  to  go  to  an  unknown 
specialist  or  agency.  In  Toledo,  most  of 
those  who  came  to  the  marriage  counseloi 
did  not  want  to  go  to  a  social  agency  and 


even  less  to  a  mental  hygiene  center.  Few 
had  church  affiliations;  those  that  did 
have,  did  not  want  to  consult  their  respec- 
tive ministers,  priests  or  rabbis.  This  atti- 
tude stems  from  the  general  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  family  break- 
down and  of  the  services  which  can  help 
people  who  are  in  trouble. 

Since  we  can  help  only  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  our  help,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  "family  counseling"  as 
a  service  for  all  groups  of  people  is  a  new 
field. 

We  need  to  educate  our  people  not  to 
be  ashamed  if  they  cannot  solve  their 
marital  problems.  They  must  learn  to 
seek  the  advice  of  a  marriage  counselor 
just  as  they  would  go  to  a  physician  before 
their  ailments  reached  the  chronic  stage. 
Perhaps  prejudices  would  be  overcome 
more  readily  if  our  community  counseling 
services  were  reorganized  as  "Life  Ad- 
justment Councils"  or  Life  Adjustment 
Centers."  Such  a  name  would  imply 
that  the  service  is  open  to  all  married  and 
unmarried  individuals  who  have  problems 
of  adjustment.  The  experiences  of  exist- 
ing family  consultation  centers,  such  as 
the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  services  in  New  York,  De- 
troit, and  elsewhere,  certainly  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  need  more  consultation 
facilities  if  our  children  are  to  grow  up  in 
happy  homes. 

Current  Need  Is  Urgent 

There  has  been  great  need  for  counsel- 
ing services  in  the  past.  It  has  become 
more  urgent  as  a  result  of  the  war.  So 
far,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  family  discord  which  are 
shattering  the  fondest  dreams  of  thou- 
sands of  our  war  veterans.  Even  when 
both  partners  rejoice  over  their  reunion, 
they  face  a  period  qf  adjustment  in  which 
expert  counseling  can  be  of  immeasurable 
help. 

A  broken  home  means  a  broken  heart, 
not  only  for  the  partners  immediately 
concerned  but  also  for  their  children.  Dis- 
integrated families  add  to  problems  of  de- 
linquency and  to  the  maladjustment  of 
the  next  generation. 

We  can  get  rid  of  the  divorce  evil  by 
attacking  it  at  the  roots.  We  must  begin 
to  raise  a  sturdy  marriage  tree  through 
education  for  family  life,  particularly  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges,  and 
through  the  development  of  a  deeper 
spiritual  approach  toward  the  responsi- 
bilities of  marriage.  Through  the  enact- 
ment and  strict  enforcement  of  marriage 
laws,  we  can  put  an  end  to  child  mar- 
riages, elopements,  and  other  ill-advised, 
hasty  marital  unions.  The  marriage  tree 
will  not  be  uprooted  by  winds  and  storms 
if  we  put  it  in  good  soil  and  nurse  it 
painstakingly. 
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New  Light  for  the  War  Blind 


Blinded  servicemen  can  now  face  the  future  more  confidently,  says 
F.  ERASER  BOND,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 


WHEN  THE  MEN  of  the  services 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war  re- 
turn to  the  U.S.A., — and  almost  1,200 
have  come  back  so  far — they  do  not  come 
marching.  Far  from  it.  They  come  lean- 
ing on  special  attendants  or  on  their  less 
seriously  injured  buddies,  who  lead  them 
down  the  gangplank  gingerly  and  slowly. 
Falteringly  they  arrive  at  hospitals  and 
falteringly  they  grope  around  in  their 
strange  new  darkness. 

Later,  and  not  so  very  much  later  at 
that,  their  life  in  the  dark  begins  to  grow 
lighter.  First  in  the  hospital  and  then  in 
the  rehabilitation  center,  they  learn  to 
adjust  themselves  to  blindness  and  take 
their  first  steps  toward  personal  rehabili- 
tation. Then,  their  training  ended,  when 
they  return  to  their  own  home  towns,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  come  marching. 
They  may  even  reach  home  unaccom- 
panied, to  face  a  future  dark  in  the  physi- 
cal sense  but  bright  in  the  prospect  of  use- 
ful days  ahead. 

Built  on  Experience 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  all  keyed 
to  this  end.  It  follows  closely  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  government  by 
experienced  workers  in-  the  field  of  blind- 
ness. As  soon  as  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  these  workers  set  up  a  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  sightless  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York.  This  committee  considered 
all  phases  of  the  care,  treatment,  and 
after-care  of  soldiers,  'sailors,  and  airmen 
blinded  in  war  service,  and  sent  its  recom- 
mendations to  Washington. 

These  recommendations  included, 
among  other  things,  provision  for  the 
early  establishment  of  contact  in  hospitals 
with  men  blinded  in  the  war;  the  imme- 
diate application  of  therapeutic  measures, 
such  as  the  teaching  of  handicrafts;  the 
setting  up  of  training  centers  to  which 
the  men  ceuld  be  moved  and  where  their 
vocational  abilities  could  be  determined;' 
and  later,  arrangements  made  for  their 
rehabilitation  in  their  own  communities 
by  local  agencies. 

Blindness  in  war,  as  in  civilian  life,  cuts 
through  every  economic  and  social  stra- 
tum. This  fact  points  up  the  desirability 
of  individual  consideration  and  treatment 
for  each  person  without  sight.  In  the 
case  of  the  war  blind,  each  serviceman's 
education,  tastes,  and  abilities  are  studied 
with  a  view  to  seeing  to  it  that  rehabilita- 
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tion  is  fitted  to  the  individual  as  ac- 
curately as  possible. 

In  England,  this  plan  has  been  followed 
with  excellent  results.  For  example,  one 
young  airman,  who  was  found  to  possess 
a  particularly  delicate  and  sensitive  touch, 
has  been  trained  to  fit  instruments  into 
the  instrument-boards  of  airplanes.  So 
adept  has  he  become  that  he  can  now  fit 
twenty  such  boards  each  day,  as  compared 
with  a  maximum  of  seventeen  achieved  by 
sighted  workers  on  the  same  type  of  job. 

As  soon  as  blinded  servicemen  reach  the 
United  States,  those  from  the  army  go 
either  to  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  or  to  Dibble 
General  Hospital  near  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  while  sightless  sailors  are  taken 
care  of  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  In  these  military  and  naval 
institutions,  the  men  find  special  personnel 
and  equipment  available  to  nurse  them 
back  to  health,  and  help  them  take  the 
first  steps  on  the  road  to  normal  life  in 
the  dark.  Here  in  the  understanding 
company  of  their  blinded  buddies,  and 
under  the  sympathetic  direction  of  trained 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  themselves 
blind,  the  returned  men  are  learning  much 
about  their  new  way  of  life. 

Telling  Time  by  Braille 

For  one  thing,  they  learn  ho\v  to  tell 
the  time.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  name 
of  a  sightless  veteran,  sends  to  him  with 
its  compliments  and  thanks,  a  braille 
watch,  on  which  the  numerals  he  can  no 
longer  see  have  been  replaced  with  raised 
glass  dots  which  he  can  feel.  Learning 
to  tell  the  time  by  these  watches,  although 
a  simple  thing,  is  important.  It  frequent- 
ly marks  the  first  step  which  these  sight- 
less men  take  toward  personal  independ- 
ence. As  they  say:  "It's  sure  good  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  time  without  having  to 
ask."  To  date  the  foundation  has  given 
1,537  braille  watches  to  blinded  G.I.'s. 

In  hospital,  the  trainee  goes  through 
both  the  primary  and  intermediate  pe- 
riods of  his  adjustment.  He  learns  how 
to  wait  on  himself,  serve  himself,  and 
dress  himself  neatly.  He  learns  also  how 
to  find  his  way  about  his  quarters.  The 
first  aim  is  to  have  the  soldier  make  a 
satisfactory  psychological  adjustment  to 
his  loss  of  vision  and,  above  all,  to  gain 
a  confidence  in  social  living.  This  initial 
training  is  handled  by  one  instructor,  an 
enlisted  man,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 


consultant.       The     intermediate     period 
which  follows,  offers  him  academic  trair 
ing  in   basic  skills   necessary   to   prepar 
him  for  vocational  training.     During  this 
period  too,   an  added  emphasis  is  place 
on  social  contact.    As  soon  as  it  is  feasible, 
trainees  are  given  class  instruction  in  com- 
petitive   and    cooperative    effort    for    the 
added  benefit  which  working  together 
a  group  provides. 

Advanced  Instruction 

After  the  sightless  soldier  has  been 
cared  for  in  hospital — where  injuries 
other  than  blindness  also  have  been 
treated — he  goes  to  Old  Farms  Convales- 
cent Hospital  at  Avon,  Conn.,  for  his 
period  of  advanced  instruction.  This  is 
the  rehabilitation  and  training  center,  and 
here,  free  from  hospital  restraints,  he 
learns  to  become  independent.  The  Old 
Farms  establishment,  previously  a  private 
school,  has  excellent  buildings  and  grounds 
in  which  the  G.I.'s  can  be  trained. 

On  arrival  there,  each  trainee  familiar- 
izes himself  by  touch  with  the  details  of 
his  surroundings  on  a  scale  model  of  the 
Avon  buildings  and  grounds.  With  his 
finger,  he  traces  and  fixes  in  his  memory 
the  relative  positions  of  the  separate  build- 
ings, the  quadrangle,  and  the  walks  an< 
paths.  In  place  of  his  sense  of  sight,  hi 
begins  to  put  greater  reliance  than  he 
ever  has  before,  on  his  senses  of  touch  and 
of  hearing. 

With  his  background  from  these  two 
periods  of  instruction,  the  trainee  has 
reached  the  stage  where  he  is  ready  for 
intensive  vocational  or  professional  train- 
ing. He  has  also  gained  greater  confi- 
dence in  social  living,  and  this  phase  of 
his  training  is  stepped  up  with  wider  op- 
portunities for  social  contacts. 

At  Avon,  trainees  embark  on  vocation- 
al courses  usually  lasting  eighteen  weeks 
— courses  for  which  they  have  shown  apti- 
tude or  in  which  they  have  expressed  per- 
sonal interest.  Lessons  in  typing,  cleri- 
cal work,  metal  and  woodworking  are 
given.  Those  who  are  musically  inclined 
study  in  nearby  Hartford.  Trainees  who 
had  skilled  trades  before  the  war  and 
those  who  show  manual  dexterity  are 
trained  in  the  operation  of  complex  ma- 
chines, and  have  the  chance  to  check  their 
growing  proficiency  by  "work  tests"  in 
some  of  the  great  Connecticut  manufac- 
turing plants  within  easy  distance  of 
Avon.  Farming,  dairy  work,  poultry  and 
vegetable  raising  are  taught,  with  the  co- 
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operation  of  Avon's  neighbors  who  oper- 
ate farms. 

At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  rehabilitation  program  for 
blinded  sailors  parallels  in  purpose,  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  procedure,  the  one 
outlined  for  sightless  soldiers.  Here,  too, 
the  trainee  is  helped  in  every  way  to  get  a 
line  on  his  own  abilities  and  limitations 
as  the  initial  stage  toward  vocational 
training,  and  then  to  embark  on  a  pur- 
poseful course  of  study  looking  toward 
future  employment.  Here  is  how  the 
program  has  worked  out  in  individual  in- 
stances. One  young  sailor's  tests  showed 
aptitudes  that  could  be  used  in  an  X-ray 
laboratory.  He  received  training  along 
these  lines,  and  on  discharge  got  employ- 
ment immediately  as  an  X-ray  technician 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  Another  young 
man  had  been  a  stock  clerk  in  a  whole- 
sale house.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  a 
similar  job.  His  retraining  was  geared 
to  this  end,  and  he,  too,  secured  employ- 
ment on  his  discharge. 

Getting  Ready  to  Go  Home 

The  government  bears  the  full  cost  of 
this  rehabilitation  program.  The  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  blind  supplement  it 
whenever  possible,  but  they  know  that 
their  chief  opportunity  to  help  will  come 
when  the  blinded  serviceman  returns  as 
a  civilian  to  his  own  home  town.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  make  contact  with  the  men  while 
in  hospital  and  in  Avon.  Helen  Keller, 
noted  deaf-blind  author,  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  this  contact  work.  Officers 
of  these  hospitals  have  come  to  regard 
her  as  one  of  the  greatest  morale 
builders.  To  ilustrate  the  effect  of  her 
visits  on  the  patients,  the  general  in 
charge  of  a  Texas  hospital  quotes  the 
comment  of  a  returned  serviceman  who 
had  lost  both  his  legs: 

"I  thought  I  was  disabled  and  handi- 
capped until  I  met  Helen  Keller.  Now 
I  know  my  handicaps  can  be  overcome." 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things  visitors 
from  private  agencies  for  the  blind  can 
do,  is  to  make  the  returned  man  aware  of 
the  services  already  existing  to  benefit 
him.  The  sightless  G.I.  discovers  in  this 
way  that  he  can  enjoy  many  aids  ready  to 
hand  which  the  blinded  serviceman  of 
World  War  I  did  not  have.  In  the  hos- 
pital ward  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Talking  Book — whole  volumes  re- 
corded on  long-playing  phonograph  discs. 
He  finds  that  the  Talking  Book  brings 
him  every  type  of  reading  matter — novels, 
mystery  stories,  "best  sellers,"  biogra- 
phies, and  textbooks  that  will  help  him  in 
his  studies.  He  discovers  that  each  side  of 
the  record  plays  for  fifteen  minutes  of 
reading  time,  and  that  the  electric  read- 
ing machine,  which  resembles  a  portable 


phonograph,  is  very  easy  for  him  to  oper- 
ate by  touch  alone. 

But  the  discovery  which  brings  him  the 
greatest  pleasure,  is  the  fact  that  he  can 
enjoy  this  Talking  Book  service  in  his  own 
home  when  he  returns  to  civilian  life,  and 
that  he  can  enjoy  it  free  of  all  cost.  He 
learns  that  these  books,  recorded  in  sound, 
are  a  gift  to  blind  people  from  the  tax- 
payer, and  are  underwritten  by  an  ap- 
propriation which  Congress  makes  an- 
nually "for  books  for  the  adult  blind." 

Another  service  is  one  that  will  facili- 
tate any  trips  he  may  plan  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  travel  concession  on  all  railways  and 
the  chief  bus  lines,  which  enables  a  blind 
person  to  travel  with  a  companion  or 
guide,  for  the  price  of  one  fare.^  He  un- 
derstands at  once  what  this  means.  It 
means  that  while  he  is  on  a  train  or  on  a 
bus,  he  can  relax  and  not  be  under  the 
constant  tension  of  listening  for  arrival 
and  departure  announcements  or  station 
names.  It  means  that  he  will  have  some- 
one he  knows  with  him  to  help  with  his 
luggage,  assist  him  in  getting  on  and  off 
the  public  conveyances,  and  guide  him 
safely  through  the  complexities  of  sta- 
tions and  crowds. 

He  hears  of  mechanical  aids  which 
have  been  developed  in  recent  years  and 
which  now  only  await  the  releasing  of 
materials  for  construction.  He  hears  that 
engineers  are  already  at  work  to  adapt 
wartime  inventions  for  use  as  peacetime 
benefits;  that  even  the  mysteries  of  radar 
and  the  versatile  photo-electric  cell  will 
be  plumbed  to  make  his  future  easier. 
One  such  specific  aid  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  in  England.  It  is  a 


radio  location  box.  When  perfected,  it 
will  enable  the  blind  user  to  detect  an  ob- 
ject standing  in  his  path,  and  also  its 
exact  distance  from  him.  This  device  has 
met  preliminary  tests  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate prospective  usefulness.  Work  is 
now  proceeding  to  bring  its  necessary 
mechanism  down  to  one  pound  in  weight 
so  that  the  blind  person  can  carry  it  in 
his  pocket. 

On  discharge,  a  blind  serviceman  with 
no  other  disability  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
up  to  $190  a  month  under  regulation  com- 
pensation laws.  Before  he  leaves  his  re- 
habilitation courses,  the  plan  is  to  have 
special  officers  from  the  government's 
program  and,  when  possible,  from  private 
agencies,  visit  his  home  and  prepare  the 
way  for  him. 

"Meat  at  Six  o'Clock" 

These  officers  will  show  relatives  and 
friends  how  to  save  the  blind  man  un- 
necessary embarrassment.  Families  will 
be  urged  not  to  be  oversympathetic  and 
to  avoid  making  their  blinded  veteran  feel 
sorry  for  himself.  They  will  be  urged  to 
give  him  understanding  and  help  instead. 
For  instance,  relatives  will  be  shown  how- 
to  prepare  his  dinner  plate  in  the  way  he 
has  grown  accustomed  to  having  it  set. 
And  how  is  that?  Ask  a  blinded  G.I. 
and  he  will  say:  "Oh,  I  think  of  my  plate 
as  if  it  was  the  face  of  a  clock.  I  find  the 
potatoes  at  two  o'clock,  the  meat  at  six 
o'clock,  the  peas  at  nine  o'clock  and  so 
on.  If  the  plate  is  fixed  for  me  in  this 
way,  I  always  know  where  to  look  for 
things." 

Probably  the  greatest  morale  building 
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Braille  watch  on  which  numerals  have  been  replaced  by  raised  glass 
dots     helps     blind     veteran     take     first     step     toward     independence 
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factor  for  the  war-blinded  G.I.  has  been 
provided  by  blind  people  themselves. 
Thousands  of  sightless  people,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  war  work  and  the  labor 
shortage,  have  successfully  demonstrated 
to  previously  skeptical  employers  the  skill, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  application  which 


they  can  bring  as  workers  in  general  in- 
dustry. The  clouds  of  war  have  un- 
doubtedly had  a  silver  lining  for  the  na- 
tion's blind,  and  the  G.I.  who  returns 
to  this  country  without  sight,  soon  dis- 
covers that  the  old  prejudice  against  em- 
ploying visually  handicapped  persons,  has 


been  somewhat  lessened.  He  quickly  re- 
alizes that  this  state  of  affairs — brought 
about  by  blind  people  themselves — holds 
great  significance  for  him.  It  enables  him 
to  face  more  confidently  a  future  in  which 
he  feels  he  can  live  a  useful,  a  constructive, 
and  a  rewarding  life. 


Group  Treatment  of  the  Mentally  111 


J.  W.  KLAPMAN,  M.  D.,  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  tells 
how  patients  may  learn  to  "see  themselves  as  others  see  them.' 


ALTHOUGH  THE  PUBLIC  has  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  mental 
health,  it  is  still  not  generally  known  that 
half  the  hospital  beds  in  this  country  are  in 
mental  hospitals.  Nor  it  is  known  that 
one  person  out  of  twenty-two  is  destined 
to  spend  some  part  of  his  life  in  a  mental 
institution. 

Through  taxation,  the  citizens  of  this 
country  pay  the  bills  to  maintain  most  of 
these  institutions.  And  they  continue  to 
accept  the  idea  that  commitment  means  a 
"life  sentence."  The  public  needs  to  be 
informed  as  to  just  what  mental  illness 
is,  and  how  it  can  be  treated.  Sometimes 
it  is  permanent,  but  often  the  deteriora- 
tion that  makes  this  necessary  is  partly 
the  result  of  neglect  and  social  isolation, 
rather  than  of  the  mental  illness  itself. 

It  should  be  understood  by  the  taxpay- 
ing  public  that  mental  illness  can  be 
treated,  and  that  provision  for  adequate 
care  can  cut  down  the  ultimate  tax  bur- 
den. The  way  would  then  be  clear  for 
institutions  to  include  in  their  treatment 
more  of  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  nor- 
mal everyday  living.  Experiments  with 
group  therapy  have  shown  that  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  reeducation  of  the 
mental  patient. 

Early  Uses  of  Group  Treatment 

There  are  not  enough  psychiatrists  to 
handle  individually  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  patients  who  require  treat- 
ment. This  situation  is  being  alleviated 
to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  psycho- 
therapy— mental  treatment  of  patients  in 
groups  of  from  eight  to  twenty. 

The  earliest  applications  of  group  psy- 
chotherapy were  not  made  in  the  field  of 
mental  illness  but  in  that  of  general  or- 
ganic disease.  In  1905,  the  first  meeting 
of  a  group  of  tuberculous  patients  took 
place  in  Boston  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  Pratt.  They  were  given  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene  and  their  weight  record 
books  were  checked  over.  These  patients 
invariably  enjoyed  a  degree  of  mental 
stimulation  and  encouragement  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  meetings  and  the  company  of 
their  fellows. 

In  1908,  Dr.  W.  R.  Emerson  began 
to  employ  the  class  method  with  a  group 
of  undernourished  children  at  a  Boston 
dispensary.  Each  child  was  weighed, 
measured,  and  placed  in  a  seating  arrange- 
ment which  ran  in  the  order  of  the 
greatest  weight  gains.  If  he  failed  to 
gain  for  several  successive  periods,  a  care- 
ful inquiry  was  made.  This  included  a 
home  visit  by  a  social  worker  and  a  study 
of  the  dietetic  regimen  in  class,  with  the 
discussion  open  to  other  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Because  of  the  good  results  ob- 
tained, this  method  of  treatment  became 
increasingly  popular,  and  classes  were  or- 
ganized for  such  diverse  groups  as  dia- 
betics, patients  with  heart  ailments,  new 
mothers,  and  so  on. 

Later  Experiments 

Little  application  of  this  principle  was 
made  in  the  field  of  mental  disorders  un- 
til 1912,  when  Dr.  L.  C.  Marsh  carried 
on  some  experimental  work  with  a  group 
of  psychoneurotic  patients.  By  1920,  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Lazell  was  treating  groups 
of  dementia  praecox  patients  by  the  class 
method  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  become 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  adequate 
treatment  of  the  large  numbers  of  mental 
patients  for  whom  individual  psycho- 
therapy was  not  available.  Searching  for 
a  general  approach,  he  experimented  by 
delivering  a  series  of  sixteen  lectures  to  a 
group  of  withdrawn,  introverted,  emo- 
tionally "leveled-off"  dementia  praecox 
patients.  Dr.  Lazell  described  the  effect 
in  these  words : 

"Silent,  dreamy  boys  suddenly  became 
interested  and  drank  in  every  word,  rea- 
lizing that  here  was  someone  who  under- 
stood their  troubles.  [They  had  been] 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  suffering  from 
a  profound  feeling  of  inferiority,  guilt, 
and  failure,  and  afraid  to  confess  to  any- 
body because  they  considered  themselves 
unique  in  their  degradation  .  .  .  .  " 

But  it  remained   for  the  present  war 


to  give  the  greatest  impetus  to  group  psy- 
chotherapy. There  were  just  not  enough 
physicians  and  psychiatrists  in  the  armed 
forces  to  go  around.  Out  of  desperate 
necessity  the  medical  services  set  about 
adapting  psychotherapy  to  a  great  variety 
of  groups — fliers  with  operational  fatigue, 
psychoneurotic  seamen,  infantrymen  with 
combat  fatigue.  In  civilian  life  the  group 
approach  has  come  to  be  used  for  mothers 
with  problem  children,  problem  children 
themselves,  and  for  mental  cases. 

The  Social  Approach 

At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  the 
only  advantage  in  treating  mental  patients 
in  a  group  would  be  that  larger  numbers 
could  be  cared  for  by  the  psychiatrist  at 
one  time.  This  might  give  the  impression 
that  group  psychotherapy  was  just  a  make- 
shift where  the  individual  received  only 
a  minimum  of  personal  attention. 

Actually,  group  therapy  does  not  dis- 
place individual  therapy.  It  treats  the 
patient  from  a  new  approach — the  social 
approach  to  the  individual.  Group  and 
individual  therapy  complement  each  other. 
The  well-known  facts  about  the  behavior 
of  crowds  show  certain  psychological  phe- 
nomena not  encountered  in  the  relation- 
ship of  two  individuals. 

As  Le  Bon  and  McDougall  have 
shown,  a  crowd  or  mob  may  indulge  in  the 
most  violent  passions  and  enjoy  sights  too 
gruesome  for  even  the  least  squeamish  of 
its  component  individuals.  Mobs  may  go 
on  lynching  sprees,  or  seized  by  an  over- 
powering emotion,  commit  unspeakable 
atrocities.  Yet,  individually,  its  members 
may  be  ordinary,  law-abiding  citizens.  A 
crowd  is  highly  suggestible,  and  group 
emotion  is  contagious. 

But  group  emotion  need  not  be  in- 
evitably destructive.  Under  the  right  con- 
ditions, the  group  can  be  stimulated  to 
perform  the  noblest  feats,  and  is  capable 
of  the  most  unselfish  acts  of  self-immo- 
lation. It  is  this  group  influence  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

In    any   group   there    is   usually   some 
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identification  with  a  central  person,  not 
necessarily  "the  leader"  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  True,  he  may  be  "the  leader"  or 
"hero,"  but  he  may  even  be  the  opposite, 
"the  tyrant."  More  or  less  unconsciously 
there  is  a  tendency  for  each  member  of 
the  group  to  feel  and  act  like  the  central 
person. 

In  group  treatment  the  central  person 
is  the  therapist.  He  can  and  does  exercise 
considerable  influence,  and  this  influence 
is  further  reinforced  by  mutual  group  emo- 
tion. He  uses  the  group  to  establish 
quickly  a  treatment  relationship  with  each 
member — difficult  or  impossible  to  estab- 
lish on  an  individual  basis. 

Informal  Discussion  Groups 

The  therapist  encourages  informal  dis- 
cussions. Worthwhile  digressions  are  en- 
couraged. One  physician  devised  a  text- 
book dealing  with  social  adjustment  and 
has  used  it  in  class  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Occasionally  the  digressions  suggest 
subjects  for  debate,  in  which  case  sides 
will  be  chosen,  a  date  set,  and  judges  ap- 
pointed, the  therapist  acting  as  modera- 
tor. Contestants  may  ask  for  references 
and  be  assisted  by  the  therapist  and  li- 
brarian. Sometimes  book  reports  and 
theses  are  assigned. 

One  patient  delivered  a  very  creditable 
chalk-talk  on  meteorology.  Another  sub- 
mitted an  interesting  short  thesis  on  al- 
chemy, neatly  typed  and  bound,  and  for 
some  time  after  leaving  the  institution 
continued  to  conduct  enthusiastic  histori- 
cal research  in  the  subject. 

The  physician  who  devised  the  class 
textbook  just  mentioned  included  a  brief 
chapter  on  biology.  When  the  class 
reached  this  part  of  the  book  he  usually 
took  them  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
hospital's  clinical  laboratory,  demonstrat- 
ing various  types  of  apparatus  and  their 
use.  Patients  were  shown  slides  of  tissue 
cells  and  germs.  Their  interest  and  re- 
spect were  marked. 

What  are  the  means  by  which  group 
psychotherapy  accomplishes  its  beneficial 
effects?  Emotional  catharsis,  or  "getting 
it  off  your  chest" — which  is  a  relief  to 
anyone — is  employed  as  one  means.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  "insane"  or  psychotic 
patient  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  "get 
it  off  his  chest,"  chiefly  because  he  doesn't 
always  know  what  he  has  on  his  chest. 
But  in  a  group  he  begins  to  discover  thy 
identity  or  similarity  of  his  problem  with 
that  of  others  and  is  taken  out  of  his  iso- 
lation. When  his  problem  is  made  ob- 
jective, it  loses  much  of  its  poignancy  for 
him.  The  suggestive  influence  of  the 
group  is  a  potent  factor  in  helping  him 
overcome  his  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
makes  it  easier  for  him  to  accept  his 
place  in  society. 

It  sounds   so  simple — merely   "getting 


things  off  one's  chest."  In  reality,  it  is 
not  simple.  How  often  does  even  a 
so-called  normal  individual  truly  bare  his 
soul  to  anyone  else?  Even  confidences  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives  rarely  contain 
the  individual's  innermost  thoughts,  yet 
they  may  be  among  the  most  potent  causes 
of  a  person's  unhappiness.  When  con- 
veyed to  the  psychiatrist  or  psychoanalyst, 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  release  from  these 
burdens  is  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily 
attributed  to  the  usual  conception  of  "get- 
ting things  off  your  chest." 

Few  persons  realize  to  what  extent 
their  lives  are  governed  by  cliches  and  so- 
cial images.  The  psychotherapist  soon  dis- 
covers that  the  average  patient  (and  most 
so-called  normal  persons)  do  not  think  as 
individuals  but  in  terms  of  socially  ap- 
proved concepts,  symbols,  -and  images. 
Where  some  experience  of  the  individual 
flatly  contradicts  the  socially  prescribed 
pattern,  he  will  usually  resolve  the  con- 
flict by  repressing  his  own  experience  and 
its  accompanying  emotion.  Thus  in  group 
psychotherapy,  when  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion of  a  question  posed  by  the  thera- 
pist contradicts  the  conventions,  the  pa- 
tients at  once  give  clear  evidence  of  per- 
plexity and  mental  conflict. 

Getting  at  the  Conflict 

For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  the  more 
or  less  common  belief  that  clergymen's 
sons  generally  do  not  turn  out  well  came 
up  for  discussion.  The  physician  did  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  belief  but  asked 
how,  if  true,  it  might  be  accounted  for. 
One  young  dementia  praecox  patient  ven- 
tured the  explanation  that  clergymen's 
sons  do  not  turn  out  well  "because  they 
have  such  an  easy  time  of  things." 

The  therapist  differed,  and  pointed  out 
how  circumspect  they  must  be  in  all  their 
public  utterances  and  actions — often  not 
permitted  to  go  to  dances  or  movies;  no 
Sunday  baseball ;  gossiping  members  of 
the  church  pick  up  the  most  innocuous  oc- 
currences and  greatly  enlarge  on  them. 
The  patient  smiled  faintly,  and  remarked, 
"Well,  I'm  a  minister's  son,"  and  began 
to  enumerate  similar  episodes  out  of  his 
own  experience. 

Another  patient,  also  diagnosed  demen- 
tia praecox,  staunchly  defended  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mother-figure  and  the  whole 
sentimental  constellation  of  ideas  sur- 
rounding the  subject.  When  ambivalence 
(positive  and  negative  feelings  entertained 
toward  the  same  person)  was  discussed 
and  demonstrated  in  a  case  history,  he  ap- 
peared interested.  In  subsequent  personal 
interviews  he  revealed  how  his  mother 
had  always  dominated  him.  He  stated 
with  considerable  emotion  that  he  had 
been  involved  in  a  murder  charge  through 
her.  This  fact  was  corroborated  by  his 
record.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
the  patient  had  been  under  his  mother's 


influence — not  entirely  willingly.  He  told 
how  his  parents  had  dominated  his  own 
home.  At  the  time  of  his  hospitalization 
he  had  been  living  with  his  mother,  apart 
from  his  wife  and  young  son,  attempting 
to  contribute  to  both  households.  After 
his  discharge  he  was  able  to  throw  off  the 
maternal  yoke  and  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  his  wife  and  son. 

Evidence  of  Gains 

While  as  yet  no  statistical  analysis  of 
this  type  of  treatment  has  been  made,  pa- 
tients tested  with  an  adjustment  inven- 
tory and  with  mass  Rorschachs  (psycho- 
logical personality  tests)  before  and  after 
some  weeks  of  group  psychotherapy 
showed  marked  improvement.  There  is 
also  the  testimony  of  the  armed  forces 
which  have  used  this  method  extensively. 

The  impressions  of  individuals  who 
have  actually  administered  this  treatment 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  for 
they  have  been  part  of  the  process.  Be- 
tween them  and  their  charges  has  passed 
that  subtle  emotional  understanding 
which,  though  it  defies  statistical  evalua- 
tion, is  nevertheless  real.  There  is  prob- 
ably more  human  than  statistical  value  in 
the  following  thumbnail  case  history : 

A  young  woman  mental  defective,  not 
low  grade,  had  a  marked  speech  defect  in 
addition  to  poor  reading  ability.  She 
could  hardly  be  understood  when  she  at- 
tempted to  read  aloud  in  class.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  her  by  the  therapist 
that  she  practice  reading  aloud.  After 
several  weeks  there  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement in  her  enunciation.  The  psy- 
chiatrist, questioning  one  of  her  ward- 
mates,  learned  that  she  had  dutifully  car- 
ried out  instructions  and  had  been  reading 
to  other  patients.  She  was  complimented 
in  class  on  her  diligence.  When  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  institution  she  spoke  to 
the  therapist  about  a  WPA  evening 
school  which  she  planned  to  attend.  About 
two  years  later,  when  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, she  told  the  therapist  with  pardon- 
able pride  that  she  had  been  graduated 
from  the  school.  She  now  is  earning  her 
own  living  at  work  which  she  enjoys. 

The  process  of  mental  or  personality 
growth  is  largely  that  of  acculturation 
which  is  primarily  mediated  through  the 
parents  and  the  family  circle.  Since  the 
class  parallels  the  family  situation,  the 
partial  reconstruction  of  acculturation  in 
the  group  cannot  help  but  recall  the  orig- 
inal setting.  In  all  probability,  the  thera- 
pist proves  to  be  a  father-surrogate,  but 
one  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  less  arbitrary 
than  some  parents.  He  permits  the  pa- 
tient greater  expansiveness ;  permits  him, 
in  a  measure,  to  see  and  inspect  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  his  reconstruction,  with  the 
result  that  insight  is  fostered.  As  one  pa- 
tient expressed  it,  "You  really  see  yourself 
as  others  see  you." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Children  in  Peacetime 

Assurance  that  the  values  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  in 
Wartime  will  not  be  lost  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  commission's  final  meeting 
in  Washington  last  month.  Members  of 
a  new  body,  the  National  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  to  be  appointed  by 
Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  will  be  nominated  by 
a  committee  from  the  outgoing  commis- 
sion. The  secretariat,  as  before,  will  be 
provided  by  the  bureau.  In  addition  to 
its  general  purpose  of  reviewing  facts  and 
formulating  recommendations  for  action 
in  the  many  areas  of  child  welfare,  the 
new  agency  will  give  particular  attention 
to  the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of 
state  and  local  planning. 

The  wartime  commission's  range  of  in- 
terest is  indicated  by  the  variety  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  this  concluding  ses- 
sion: for  prompt  congressional  action  in 
appropriating  the  remaining  $600,000,- 
000  to  UNRRA;  for  the  formulation  of 
policies  for  child  welfare  in  the  Pacific 
islands  now  under  United  States  control  ; 
for  prompt  action  in  setting  up  an  inter- 
national organization  under  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Security  Council  of  UNO  to 
deal  with  health,  welfare,  and  youth  mat- 
ters; to  applaud  President  Truman  for 
his  initiation  of  measures  to  meet  the 
world  food  crisis;  to  authorize  the  chair- 
man to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, at  appropriate  times,  in  relation 
to  matters  on  which  the  commission  has 
acted. 

As  an  organized  "voice"  on  behalf  of 
peactime  child  welfare,  the  new  commit- 
tee is  assured  of  many  vital  and  perplex- 
ing problems  which  will  need  the  full 
strength  of  its  leadership. 


"One  of  the  Neighbors" 

March  4  was  "Mary  K.  Simlcho- 
vitch  Day"  in  New  York  City's  Green- 
wich Village.  It  was  a  day  of  community 
tribute  to  the  retiring  head  of  Greenwich 
House,  the  settlement  she  founded  in 
1902,  and  has  directed  for  forty-four 
years.  Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Cooper,  associ- 
ated with  the  center  for  the  past  five 
years,  becomes  its  director,  and  Mrs. 
Simkhovitch  will  continue  to  live  in 
Greenwich  House  as  director-emeritus. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  began  her  social 
work  career  in  1897  at  the  College  Set- 
tlement on  Rivington  Street.  Out  of  her 
year  there  and  three  years  at  the  Friendly 
Aid  House,  she  evolved  a  concept,  now 


widely  accepted,  of  settlement  work  as  a 
social  movement  shared  equally  by  con- 
tributors, staff  and  neighbors,  in  a  co- 
operative effort  in  neighborhood  organ 
ization  and  service.  "Social  understand- 
ing of  human  problems  rather  than  al- 
truism, however  well  meaning,  and  social 
action  based  on  this  understanding  should 
be  the  motivating  force  of  settlement 
houses,"  she  insisted. 

The  manifold  activities  developed  un- 
der her  leadership  are  the  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  that  creed.  They  include 
staff  studies  of  neighborhood  problems, 
including  wage  levels,  dock  conditions 
old  age  poverty,  urban  race  relations;  the 
Greenwich  House  Music  School ;  the 
children's  theater;  the  Greenwich  House 
Workshops;  movements  for  slum  clear- 
ance, public  housing,  municipally  sup- 
ported child  welfare  clinics,  recreational 
opportunities  in  congested  areas. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  where  she 
was  presented  with  "a  permanent  testi- 
monial," the  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
Fund  for  Greenwich  House,  raised  by 
friends,  associates,  and  the  general  public. 

But  it  was  at  the  neighborhood  party, 
with  guests  ranging  in  age  from  three  to 
ninety-one,  that  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  said, 
"This  ageless  gathering  of  all  my  friends 
here  gives  me  the  nicest  honorary  'degree' 
I  could  ever  receive — the  degree  of  'one 
of  the  neighbors.'  " 

Keep  the  Gates  Open 

A  50. percent  reduction  in  existing 
immigration  quotas  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
(H.  R.  3663)  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Ed  Gossett  of  Texas.  The  measure 
deals  with  other  immigration  matters  also, 
but  it  is  the  quota  provision  on  which  at 
tention  is  focused  in  the  hearings  now 
being  held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

At  the  first  hearing  on  February  21, 
representatives  of  the  American  Legion 
and  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  They  based 
their  arguments  that  immigration  should 
be  suspended,  or  at  least  reduced,  on  the 
housing  shortage  and  the  fact  that  un- 
employment is  increasing.  One  of  the 
speakers  voiced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
"duty"  of  Europeans  to  remain  in  Europe 
and  assist  in  rehabilitation  there. 

Earl  G.  Harrison,  formerly  commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  now  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  appeared  before  the 


House  committee  on  February  27  to 
argue  eloquently  against  the  proposed 
quota  reduction.  His  reasoning  evidently 
impressed  the  congressmen,  who  invited 
him  to  speak  at  greater  length  at  a  hear- 
ing in  March.  A  number  of  other  per- 
sons also  will  testify  against  the  proposal 
at  the  hearings  scheduled  for  that  month. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law,  only  about  150,000  quota  immi- 
grants may  be  admitted  annually,  but 
since  1930  only  a  small  part  of  this  yearly 
total  has  been  used.  Before  1914,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  this  country  to  admit 
over  a  million  immigrants  a  year. 

In  the  statement  which  he  issued  on 
December  22,  1945,  in  connection  with 
his  directive  concerning  the  immigration 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  displaced 
persons  in  Europe,  President  Truman  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  any  cut  in  quotas. 

"I  am  informed,"  he  said,  "that  there 
are  various  measures  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  which  would  either  prohibit 
or  severely  reduce  further  immigration.  I 
hope  such  legislation  will  not  be  passed. 
This  period  of  unspeakable  human  dis- 
tress is  not  the  time  for  us  to  close  or  to 
narrow  our  gates." 

Strikers  and  Relief 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  reported  on 
February  18  that  during  the  month  of 
January,  the  increase  in  general  assistance 
rolls  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  that  of 
the  preceding  month.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  general  assistance  case  openings  were 
because  of  "loss  of  income  from  employ- 
ment" and  in  half  of  these  cases,  "indus- 
trial layoffs  or  disputes  were  directly  re- 
sponsible." 

As  widespread  work  stoppages  resulted 
in  economic  distress  on  the  part  of 
strikers'  families  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  public  assistance  agencies  have 
been  pressured  in  two  directions:  they 
have  been  urged  to  withhold  relief  from 
strikers,  and  they  have  been  .urged  to 
grant  it.  In  New  York,  the  Social  Work 
Action  Committee  issued  a  statement, 
early  in  the  year,  to  the  effect  that  labor 
was  "fighting  not  only  for  itself  but  for 
the  life  and  security  of  the  American 
people,"  and  that  social  workers  who 
wished  to  support  the  people  in  this 
movement  should  do  their  part  "by  main- 
taining in  public  and  private  agencies  a 
policy  of  full  assistance  to  all  in  need, 
with  no  discrimination  against  strikers 
and  their  families." 

Social  workers  and  lay  leaders  who  are 
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involved  in  attempting  to  make  policy  in 
such  a  conflict  situation  will  be  interested 
in  an  article  by  Marion  Hathway,  which 
appears  in  the  March  issue  of  Citizen 
CIO,  monthly  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional CIO  Community  Services  Com- 
mittee. Miss  Hathway,  professor  of  pub- 
lic welfare  at  the  school  of  applied  social 
sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  writes 
under  the  title,  "The  Need  is  the  Cri- 
terion." 

Miss  Hathway's  case  is  built  upon  the 
basis  of  what  the  law  says.  The  right 
of  employes  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their- 
own  choosing,  and  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  assistance  when  his  need  is 
established,  are  both  a  part  of  statute  law. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  rec- 
ognizes striking  as  a  legitimate  form  of 
concerted  activity.  Analysis  of  the  mean- 
ing and  implication  of  these  three  facts 
leads  Miss  Hathway  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  right  of  the  striking  wage- 
earner  to  assistance  is  inherent  in  the  con- 
cept of  meeting  need." 

She  points  out  that  since  strikes  arc 
legal,  the  individual  member  of  the  union 
is  "acting  responsibly  and  in  accordance 
with  statutory  approval  if  he  participates 
in  the  various  steps  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process."  Intervention  in  the  case 
of  a  national  crisis,  she  believes,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government. 

Miss  Hathway  rests  her  case  on  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  public  assistance  statutes,  economic 
need  must  be  met  when  and  where  it 
arises,  and  that  "eligibility  to  assistance 
must  be  determined  by  criteria  bearing  on 
this  need." 

Closing  the  Gap 

Meeting  in  Convention  Hall  in 
Atlantic  City,  3,000  delegates  to  the  sev- 
enteenth convention  of  the  YWCA's  of 
the  United  States  adopted  on  March  5  a 
series  of  recommendations  calling  for  "in- 
clusion of  Negro  women  and  girls  in  the 
main  stream  of  Association  life"  as  a  def- 
inite goal  of  the  organization. 

The  action,  which  was  taken  almost 
unanimously,  involved  thirty-five  recom 
mendations  made  by  the  committee  to 
study  interracial  practices  in  the  YWCA. 
The  committee,  appointed  by  the  1940 
convention,  had  completed  its  study  early 
in  1944,  so  that  the  report  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  in  regional  and  local 
groups.  Delegates  also  approved  a  pro- 
posal for  each  of  the  434  local  YWCA's 
to  create  an  interracial  committee  to  take 
the  initiative  in  helping  the  national  board 
translate  the  program  into  action. 

Specific  recommendations  of  the  study 
call  for  full  use  of  electoral  membership 
rights  by  Negro  members,  participation  in 


members'  meetings,  and  service  on  com- 
mittees and  as  delegates  with  "full  re- 
sponsibility and  partnership"  with  other 
members. 

Other  proposals  involve  staff  and  vol- 
unteer leadership.  For  example,  it  is 
urged  that  members  of  the  boards  be 
nominated  from  those  candidates  who 
"have  knowledge  of  the  inclusive  aims" 
of  the  YWCA;  that  selection  of  profes- 
sional staff  include  evaluation  of  inter- 
racial experience  and  attitude  of  appli- 
cants, and  that  these  candidates  be  "will- 
ing to  accord  the  same  respect  to  Negro 
staff  members  as  to  white" ;  that  in  re- 
cruitment of  clerical  and  maintenance 
workers,  the  interracial  character  of  the 
organization  be  clearly  described,  and 
that  those  be  employed  who-are  "willing 
to  work  with  members  of  the  Negro  race 
as  equals." 

The  experience  of  the  study  committee 
is  revealed  when  it  touches  on  areas 
where  'practical  problems  arise  in  carry- 
ing out  an  interracial  program.  YWCA's 
operating  residences,  cafeterias,  camps, 
and  health  education  departments  are 
urged  to  "move  to  initiate  practices  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization." Following  this,  it  is  suggested 
that  when  the  budget  is  planned,  it  be 
taken  into  account  that  income-earning 
departments  like  these  should  not  be 
pressed  to  produce  revenue  "at  the  ex- 
pense of  negating  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation." 

In  relation  to  the  practice  of  some 
local  YWCA's  of  operating  branches  lim- 
ited to  Negro  members,  it  is  urged  that 
the  validity  of  having  such  branches  be 
tested  on  the  basis  of  their  effectiveness  in 
furthering  integration.  Where  such 
branches  do  exist,  the  committee  calls  for 
"recognition  that  planning  separately  for 
any  racial  group  in  the  population  is  too 
partial  to  be  sound." 

These  recommendations,  as  approved 
by  the  convention,  become  directives  for 
the  national  board  of  the  organization, 
both  as  regards  practices  in  the  national 
offices  and  the  work  of  the  national  trav- 
eling staff.  Local  YWCA's  take  indi- 
vidual action  on  the  recommendations  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  convention.  It  is 
recognized  that  there  must  be  "flexibility 
in  the  nature  and  timing  of  forward 
steps."  According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
organization,  the  YWCA's  see  themselves 
as  advancing  "only  after  careful  educa- 
tion and  interpretation  to  those  people  of 
any  community  who  are  most  concerned." 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  desire 
to  do  a  pioneering  job,  it  was  pointed  out. 

A  national  speaker  recently  said  that 
the  social  ills  of  our  country  were  due  to 
the  discrepancy  between  "belief  and  be- 
havior." The  YWCA  study  of  inter- 
racial practices,  which  was  an  attempt  to 


determine  specific  discrepancies  within 
the  organization,  furnished  a  basis  for  the 
convention  to  move  toward  closing  the 
gap  between  purpose  and  practice. 

Up  to  Congress 

A  recent  recapitulation  of  the 
wartime  successes  of  the  social  protection 
division  of  the  Office  of  War  Community 
Services  in  controlling  vice  and  venereal 
disease  makes  good  reading  for  those  who 
believe  that  results  should  speak  for  them- 
selves. Over  700  communities  abolished 
tolerated  houses  of  prostitution.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  police  chiefs  of  Amer- 
ice  have  given  active  support  to  vice  sup- 
pression. Two  hundred  cities  have  set 
up  representative  social  protection  boards 
as  part  of  the  city  administration.  "Self- 
policing  committees"  of  hotel  and  tavern 
owners  are  functioning  successfully  in  37 
percent  of  the  communities  with  which 
the  division  has  been  working.  In  the 
areas  adjacent  to  camps  and  military  es- 
tablishments, where  the  main  efforts  of 
the  division  were  concentrated,  there  has 
been  a  steady  reduction  of  infections  both 
among  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

Venereal  disease,  however,  is  no  war- 
time phenomenon.  It  is  a  major  cause  of 
death,  and  its  attendant  social  evils — 
prostitution,  sex  crimes  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency— must  always  be  a  matter  for 
enlightened  community  concern. 

The  wartime  program  served  to  dem- 
onstrate not  only  what  can  be  done,  but 
what  needs  to  be  done  on  a  permanent 
and  continuous  peacetime  basis.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  was  mainly  confined 
to  cities  with  a  military  concentration.  At 
least  two  thirds  of  the  communities  of 
the  country  are  estimated  to  have  low 
standards  of  detention  care  for  young  of- 
fenders. Working  relationships  between 
the  courts,  health  departments,  police,, 
and  welfare  agencies  is  often  poor,  and 
seldom  can  be  rated  as  excellent.  Service 
to  youthful  first  offenders,  where  there  is 
the  best  opportunity  for  rehabilitation 
and  prevention,  is  generally  less  adequate 
than  more  obviously  needed  repressive 
measures. 

Noting  "an  increasing  relaxation"  of 
community  effort,  Bascomb  Johnson,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  Surgeon  General  Thomas 
Parran  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, representatives  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  of  churches  and  other  civic 
groups  are  strongly  urging  congressional 
action  to  make  the  social  protection  pro- 
gram a  permanent  part  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Twin  bills  to  this  end 
have  been  introduced  in  both  houses  with 
H.  R.  5234  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  S.  1779  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


AT  LONG  LAST  THE  HOUSE  WAYS 

and  Means  Committee  has  opened  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  so- 
cial security  program — the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell  bill. 

The  hearings  probably  will  be  lengthy, 
but  there  is  a  slim  chance  that  the  com- 
mittee may  decide  that  protracted  testi- 
mony is  unnecessary.  It  has  before  it  the 
recommendations  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  elaborate  program  embodied  in 
the  bill  itself,  and  now  the  compre- 
hensive report  prepared  by  the  committee's 
own  experts. 

The  committee's  own  742-page  report 
was  prepared  by  the  technical  staff  ap- 
pointed at  Chairman  Doughton's  sugges- 
tion. Leonard  J.  Calhoun,  who  headed 
the  staff,  did  a  thorough  job.  (See  "Basic 
Issues  in  Social  Security,"  by  John  J. 
Corson,  Survey  Graphic,  March  1946.) 

Mr.  Calhoun's  report  agrees  with  the 
other  experts  as  to  the  need  for  "greatly 
broadened  social  security  coverage."  He 
agrees  also  that  servicemen  should  receive 
credits  for  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance for  the  period  spent  in  the  armed 
forces  and  that  federal  employes  should 
be  covered  to  afford  protection  for  those 
who  shift  from  private  to  public  employ- 
ment and  vice  versa. 

The  Calhoun  report  finds  that  the 
present  payroll  tax  of  one  percent  is  "far 
more  than  necessary"  for  the  payment  of 
current  benefits  for  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance.  It  suggests  (1)  that  for  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  as  now  pro- 
vided, social  security  tax  rates  be  \]/2  per- 
cent on  the  first  $3,000  of  wages  from  em- 
ployer and  employe  alike  during  the  ten- 
year  period  1947-56  inclusive;  (2)  that 
this  rate  be  increased  one  half  percent  in 
1957,  1967  and  1977;  (3)  that  a  federal 
subsidy  be  anticipated  in  future  years. 

Besides  old  age  and  survivors  insurance, 
the  report  examines  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  to  the  blind, 
general  assistance,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  It  does  not  take  up  the 
proposed  health  and  medical  program. 

•»••*••»• 

BAFFLED  IN  HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  UN- 
seat  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  John  Stelle,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, is  asking  his  two  million  legionnaires 
to  serve  as  "watchdogs"  over  veterans  af- 
fairs. 

Under  the  Stelle  plan  the  Legion's  13,- 
400  posts  are  holding  meetings  to  discuss 
the  reports  from  the  watchdogs.  As  a 
framework  for  these  reports  Stelle  sets 


forth  a  ten-point  objective  for  veterans, 
covering  the  current  'backlog  of  VA 
claims,  applications  and  letters,  faster  ex- 
pansion of  hospital  facilities,  speedier  de- 
centralization, and  "ruthless  dealing  with 
any  government  agency  delaying  proper 
housing  for  veterans." 

Stelle's  attack  on  the  popular  General 
Bradley  has  hurt  the  Legion  with  many  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II.  But  it 
has  contributed  to  the  decision  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  left-wingers  among  the  ex-GIs 
to  joint  the  Legion  and  "bore  from  with- 
in" instead  of  affiliating  with  one  of  the 
liberal  new  veterans  groups. 

The  left-wingers'  argument  is  that  they 
can  be  more  effective  in  the  Legion  than 
out.  One  or  two  well  instructed  leftists, 
they  point  out,  can  do  a  lot  to  change  the 
thinking  of  a  group  less  well  posted  and 
less  alert  to  their  opportunities. 


JOHN  WlNANT,  OUR  AMBASSADOR 

in  London,  is  being  mentioned  as  possible 
chairman  of  the  three-man  board  of  eco- 
nomic advisers  to  the  President  to  be  set 
up  under  the  Maximum  (not  Full)  Em- 
ployment Act. 

After  fourteen  months  of  skulduggery 
the  bill  finally  passed  and,  its  backers  be- 
lieve, covers  fairly  well  the  concepts  of 
the  original  proposal.  President  Truman, 
who  had  threatened  not  to  sign  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  final  measure  was  not  all  he  had 
hoped  for  but,  by  inference,  not  as  bad  as 
he  feared. 

The  President  said :  "The  Employment 
Act  of  1946  is  not  the  end  of  the  road 
but  the  beginning.  It  is  a  commitment  by 
the  government  to  the  people — a  commit- 
ment to  take  any  and  all  measures  neces- 
sary for  a  healthy  economy,  one  that  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  those  able,  willing 
and  seeking  to  work." 

Actually,  of  course,  the  success  of  the 
program  will  depend  upon  the  caliber  of 
the  advisers  appointed  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  advice  is  accepted.  That  was 
true  in  the  original  bill.  It  is  even  more 
true  in  the  bill  finally  passed  which  is  now 
law.  To  say  that  this  compromise  bill  was 
only  a  face-saving  device  is  hardly  fair.  It 
is  even  more  unfair  to  dismiss  it  as  a 
fraud.  It  could  be  both,  of  course,  if  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
act  (which  includes  both  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government) 
were  insincere  or  indifferent. 


Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  act  "is  definitely  not  a  victory  for 
Truman."  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  victory 
for  the  people  remains  to  be  seen. 

»      »      « 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Education  and  Labor  will  open  hearings 
on  the  national  health  bill  on  March  18. 


THE  NEW  HOUSING  CZAR,  WIL- 
son  Wyatt,  is  getting  very  feeble  coopera- 
tion from  Congress,  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
vide 2,700,000  new  homes,  with  priority 
to  World  War  II  veterans.  In  the  House, 
Republicans  and  southern  Democrats  de- 
feated the  subsidy  feature  of  the  Patman 
Housing  Bill  which,  Mr.  Wyatt  had 
pleaded  at  the  hearings,  spelled  success  or 
failure  for  his  program.  As  finally  passed, 
the  bill  was  described  by  its  sponsors  as 
giving  Mr.  Wyatt  about  half  the  tools  he 
needs.  In  the  Senate,  the  measure  ap- 
parently faces  delay  now  and  controversy 
in  the  future. 

In  a  statement  on  the  House  action, 
Mr.  Wyatt  said,  "If  I  were  a  veteran 
hunting  for  a  house  I  would  be  rather 
disheartened  tonight — a  bit  perplexed  and 
not  a  little  angry." 

+     •*••*• 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
ment  (S.J.Res.61)  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  a 
report  should  be  out  in  the  near  future. 

The  resolution  has  a  fair  chance  of  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate  but  it  will  not  enjoy 
such  clear  sailing  in  the  House.  The 
House  resolution  (H.J.Res.49)  came  up 
in  July  on  the  consent  calendar,  but  was 
stricken  off  (three  votes  can  do  it)  and 
has  since  reposed  peacefully  on  the  regu- 
lar calendar  with  no  action  scheduled. 
*••»••*• 

THE     APPOINTMENT     OF     DR. 

Esther  C.  Brunaur  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, carries  with  it  the  rank  of  minister. 
This  makes  Dr.  Brunaur  the  third  Ameri- 
can woman  to  hold  a  top  flight  diplomatic 
post — the  other  two  being,  of  course, 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  former  min- 
ister to  Norway,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan 
Rohde,  former  minister  to  Denmark. 

Dr.  Brunaur  goes  to  the  meeting  in 
London  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  her 
job  in  the  State  Department. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Education 


A  national  advisory  committee, 
lepresenting  the  layman's  point  of  view 
on  American  education,  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington late  this  month.  The  office  has 
frequently  made  use  of  committees  on 
special  phases  of  education.  The  new 
agency  is  set  up,  in  the  words  of  John 
W.  Studebaker,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, "to  represent  the  people  throughout 
the  country  who  establish  and  support 
schools  and  colleges."  The  twenty-seven 
members  are  active  in  labor,  business,  ag- 
riculture, homemaking,  the  professions, 
veterans'  groups,  religious  groups,  and 
Negro  groups.  The  term  of  each  mem- 
ber is  three  years,  and  one  third  of  the 
membership  is  to  be  appointed  annually. 

The  Champaign  Case 

An  Illinois  court  recently  handed 
down  a  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  the  school  district  of  the  city  of 
Champaign  to  permit  classes  in  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  buildings  during 
school  hours.  The  case  arose  out  of  the 
mandamus  petition  of  Vashti  McCollum. 
mother  of  a  child  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  the 
classes.  Mrs.  McCollum's  philosophy  is 
"rationalism,"  including  atheism. 

The  classes  were  established  about  five 
years  ago  by  arrangement  between  the 
local  school  board  and  the  Champaign 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Protestant. 
Jewish,  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths. 
Classes  are  held  for  one  period  a  week 
during  the  school  day  in  both  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

The  court  found  that  the  classes  are 
voluntary,  and  that  a  child  has  to  have 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents  to  en- 
roll, that  they  are  nonsectarian,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  It  ruled  that  "no  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  rights"  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Collum or  her  son  "have  been  violated  by 
the  Champaign  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation, as  it  is  conducted,  according  to 
the  testimony  in  this  record."  The  case 
has  been  appealed. 

Chicago  and  the  NEA 

As  the  1945  school  year  was  clos- 
ing, the  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  through  Education,  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, published  a  report  of  its  six  months' 
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investigation  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools.  The  report  made  serious 
charges  against  the  school  administration, 
including  unethical  personnel  practices; 
intimidation  of  teachers  and  principals,' 
the  operation  of  a  "spy  system"  in  the 
schools;  usurpation  of  functions  of  school 
executives  by  members  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  report  also  mentioned 
"a  number  of  instances  of  financial  ir- 
regularity," which  the  commission  did  not 
have  authority  to  investigate. 

Six  months  after  the  publication  of  this 
report,  the  NEA  Committee  on  Ethics 
voted  to  expel  William  H.  Johnson,  su- 
perintendent of  Chicago  schools  for  ten 
years,  from  his  life  membership  in  the 
association.  He  was  charged  with  vio- 
lations of  the  NEA  code  of  ethics.  The 
action  was  taken  after  an  open  hearing 
at  the  NEA  headquarters  in  Washington, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  failed  to  attend.  Fol- 
lowing the  committee's  action,  the  Chi- 
cago board  of  education  expressed  its 
"complete  confidence"  in  Mr.  Johnson. 

Late  last  month,  a  group  of  Chicago 
civic  leaders  demanded  a  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation of  the  NEA  charges. 

Discrimination 

In  New  York  City,  colleges  and 
universities  recently  have  been  charged 
with  discriminating  against  Negro,  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  students.  The  usual 
method,  it  is  held,  is  to  set  up  a  "quota" 
with  applicants  considered  not  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  but  of  "the  quota  situ- 
ation." Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  has 
ordered  the  tax  commission  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  the  enforcement  of 
state  laws  against  discrimination.  He 
particularly  directed  the  commission  to 
explore  all  methods  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance, with  Section  4,  Subdivision  6  of 
the  state  Tax  Law,  which  forbids  any 
tax-exempt  school  to  bar  a  student  be- 
cause of  race,  color  or  religion. 

Bills  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  university,  at  an  initial  cost  of 
$50,000,000  have  been  introduced  in 
both  chambers  of  the  New  York  state 
legislature.  Under  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  new  university  would  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  affording 
equal  opportunity  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents for  cultural,  scientific,  and  profes- 
sional study  and  training. 

In  a  message  to  the  legislature,  urging 
the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to 
study  the  proposal  for  a  state  university, 


Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  declared 
that  the  main  purpose  of  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  to  broaden  educational  op- 
portunity, and  keep  New  York  in  the 
van  of  educational  leadership.  It  should 
not  be  created,  he  held,  as  an  attempted 
remedy  for  racial  and  religious  discrim- 
ination in  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Summer  Plans 

Barnard  College  and  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  will  hold  a 
second  annual  institute  on  community 
problems,  June  10-28.  The  purpose  of  the 
institute  is  "to  meet  the  need  for  intel- 
ligent leadership  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity organization  and  social  planning." 
Attendance  is  limited  to  men  and  women 
volunteers  who  are  active  in  some  form 
of  community  service.  Morning  sessions 
will  be  conducted  by  nationally  known 
leaders  in  various  fields  of  social  welfare. 
In  the  afternoons,  smaller  groups  will 
meet  with  experts  for  intensive  study  of 
such  problems  as  housing,  recreation,  race 
relations. 

The  campus  of  Goddard  College, 
Plainfield,  Vt.,  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
second  New  England  Workshop  on  So- 
cial Engineering,  July  7  to  August  11. 
The  plans,  in  which  a  number  of  re- 
gional and  national  organizations  are  co- 
operating, will  bring  together  people  with 
a  variety  of  interests.  Working  in 
committees  on  government,  business  and 
labor,  education,  social  groups,  the  work- 
shop will  seek  "to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  special  problems  in  relation 
to  general  problems  of  the  region  as  a 
whole."  The  report  of  the  1945  work- 
shop, available  through  the  college, 
analyzes  the  need  for  such  regional  study, 
and  reports  in  detail  the  work  done  last 
summer. 

For  Newcomers 

Seeking  to  help  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants prepare  themselves  for  United 
States  citizenship  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  U.  S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  is  now  sending  the  names  and 
addresses  of  newcomers  to  public  schools 
shortly  after  they  enter  the  country.  The 
schools  are  expected  to  furnish  informa- 
tion about  the  available  educational  re- 
sources of  the  community.  Only  the 
names  of  immigrants  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  who  are  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  are  furnished  to  the 
schools.  The  service  believes  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  will  immediately 
benefit  from  the  new  plan  are  war  brides, 
nearly  100,000  of  whom  are  expected  to 
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enter   the   United   States   by  July    1,   as 
permanent   residents. 

In  Print 

Available  only  to  libraries  is  a  se- 
lected and  annotated  list  of  references  on 
universal  military  training,  published  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  list,  com- 
piled by  Frances  Cheney,  with  a  supple- 
ment compiled  by  Janice  B.  Harrington, 
cover  historical  background,  foreign  sys- 
tems, army  and  navy  proposals,  legal, 
welfare,  political,  and  economic  aspects, 
and  material  for  and  against  immediate 


legislation.  Free  from  the  Information 
and  Publications  Office,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  25. 

"Educational  Services  for  Young  Chil- 
dren" sets  forth  a  program  for  four-  and 
five-year-olds.  Price  10  cents  from  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  6. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  pub- 
lishes a  report  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man  on  the  Chinese  Post  -  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  reviewing  and 
evaluating  a  unique  wartime  educational 
project. 


Industry 


Facts  on  how  labor  unions  are  fi- 
nanced and  governed  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  education  and  research  de- 
partment of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  published  in  that  de- 
partment's monthly  review,  Economic 
Outlook,  for  February.  The  study  covers 
the  36  CIO  affiliates.  It  shows  that  of 
these  36  affiliates,  31  provide  for  regular 
financial  audits  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, 31  publish  a  complete  financial 
report,  31  publish  convention  proceedings 
in  full.  All  but  one  of  the  36  unions 
hold  conventions  at  stated  intervals,  with 
delegates  elected  by  the  members.  The 
conventions,  which  are  the  supreme  pol- 
icy-making bodies  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, are  open  to  the  public.  In  33 
unions,  before  a  member  can  be  expelled 
he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

On  the  controversial  issue  of  union  fi- 
nances, the  study  shows  that  the  great 
majority  of  CIO  members  pay  union  dues 
of  $1.50  a  month  or  less.  In  most 
unions,  the  maximum  initiation  fee  is 
$10.  The  conspicuous  exceptions  are  the 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 
$50;  and  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards, 
$32.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
initiation  fee  helps  cover  burial  benefit, 
shipwreck  benefit,  and  hospital  benefit. 
Two  thirds  of  all  CIO  unions  pay  their 
top  executives  $6,000  a  year  or  less.  The 
range  is  from  $3,600  to  $20,000.  The 
five  unions  paying  the  highest  "top 
salary"  are:  Retail,  Wholesale  and  De- 
partment Store  Employes,  $10,000;  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union,  $10,000;  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  $15,000; 
Steelworkers,  $20,000. 

Workers'  Education 

A  shift  in  emphasis  in  its  whole 
program  is  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  American  Labor  Education 
Service,  Inc.,  (437  West  59  Street,  New 
York  19).  The  shift,  which  reflects  the 
new  position  of  labor  in  the  community, 


is  from  "classes  as  such  to  educational 
work  that  is  functional  in  character  and 
grows  out  of  the  everyday  activities  of 
the  labor  movement."  Mass  education 
needs,  LES  reports,  are  increasingly  in 
the  foreground,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
special  groups,  such  as  new  members,  or 
shop  stewards.  Among  the  problems  in 
the  workers'  education  field  listed  as 
requiring  special  study  during  the  past 
year  are:  "new  techniques  for  strength- 
ening the  position  of  minority  groups  in 
the  labor  movement  and  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  growing  program  of 
labor  education  under  university  aus- 
pices." 

Several  successful  projects  continuing 
the  work  of  the  Summer  School  for  Of- 
fice Workers  through  the  year,  and  ex- 
tending it  to  the  local  community  are 
described  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
school.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  weekly  discussions  were  held,  par 
ticipated  in  by  white  collar  workers  from 
various  union  and  nonunion  organiza- 
tions. In  Richmond,  Va.,  a  weekend 
conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Of- 
fice Workers  Summer  School  and  the 
Southern  School  for  Workers  grew  out 
of  a  discussion  group  which  had  been 
meeting  for  some  weeks.  Since  the  con- 
ference, the  discussion  group  has  become 
a  permanent  project. 

White  Collar  Demands 

General  wage  increases  of  at  least 
$10  a  week  for  white  collar  workers  will 
be  the  chief  goal  of  the  United  Office 
and  Professional  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  in  collective  bargaining  negotiations 
for  its  60,000  members.  This  was  the 
policy  voted  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland  last  month.  Other  collective 
bargaining  aims  in  the  program  adopted 
by  the  convention  are :  a  $30  weekly  min- 
imum for  a  35-hour  week  for  any  clefical 
job;  minimum  rates  for  key  jobs  in  each 
industry;  a  $50  weekly  minimum  for  all 
professional,  technical,  and  specialized 


jobs;  job  classification  systems  based  on 
evaluation  of  the  special  skills  and  quali- 
fications of  white  collar  workers  with  ap- 
propriate salary  scales ;  weekly  instead  of 
monthly  pay;  guaranteed  annual  wage  in 
seasonal  industries  such  as  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  with- 
out discrimination  against  women. 

Service  Bureau 

The  need  for  a  liaison  agency  be 
tween  labor  unions  and  community  serv- 
ices is  made  clear  in  the  latest  report  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Service  Bureau,  established  a  year 
ago  by  the  New  York  Labor  War  Chest. 
The  report  of  activities  for  the  year  end- 
ing February  1,  1946,  shows  that  of  the 
650  AFL  locals  in  the  area,  106  referred 
approximately  500  inquiries  to  the  bu- 
reau. The  inquiries  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 30  percent  pertained  to  health,  and 
included  requests  for  help  in  connection 
with  hospitalization,  adjustment  in  hos- 
pital bills,  clinic  care,  convalescent  care, 
low  cost  X-rays;  24  percent  pertained  to 
employment,  vocational  guidance,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  compensation 
cases ;  1 5  percent  pertained  to  family 
problems,  including  financial  need;  7  per- 
cent pertained  to  the  care  of  the  aged,  in- 
cluding questions  regarding  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance;  7  percent  pertained 
to  legal  matters;  17  percent  pertained  to 
miscellaneous  problems,  including  recrea- 
tion, citizenship,  housing,  and  so  on. 

Wage  Bill 

A  wage  bill  which  would  increase 
the  present  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour  to  65  cents  immediately,  and  to 
75  cents  by  1950,  was  sent  to  the  floor 
last  month  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Education  and  Labor.  The  bill  also 
would  extend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  cover  white  collar  workers  in  vir- 
tually all  establishments  except  local 
small  businesses,  and  agricultural  pro- 
cessing workers  on  farms. 

In  general,  the  scope  of  the  wage-hours 
law  would  be  enlarged  to  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  covering  en- 
terprises "engaged  in  commerce,"  those 
engaged  in  "the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,"  and  those  engaged  in  "activi- 
ties affecting  commerce."  Thus,  larger 
department  stores  and  chain  food  stores, 
mail  order  houses,  service  companies,  and 
other  enterprises  which  have  four  or  more 
branches,  or  do  a  total  annual  business  in 
excess  of  $500,000  would  be  included.  So 
would  "first  processing"  operators  in  can- 
neries, cotton  gins,  dairies,  and  the  like, 
in  agricultural  areas,  but  premium  pay 
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for    overtime    work    at    seasonal     peaks 
would  be  suspended. 

In  Print 

"The  Truth  About  Unions,"  by 
Leo  Huberman,  is  the  second  of  Reynal 
and  Hitchcock's  Pamphlet  Press  publica- 
tions. It  brings  together  a  mass  of 
factual  material,  presented  from  a  frank 
union  point  of  view,  and  includes  a  di- 
rectory of  American  labor  unions  "classi- 
fied according  to  industry  and  affiliation." 
Price  $1.00  from  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A  summary  of  proceedings  and  the 
committee  reports  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Labor  Management  Conference, 
November  5-30,  1945,  are  available  in 
pamphlet  form  without  cost  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington  25. 

A  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
twelfth  National  Conference  on  Labor 
Legislation  may  be  ordered  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  Price 
10  cents.  The  full  proceedings  will  be 
available  later  in  the  year. 


Health 


In  response  to  requests  from  local 
citizen  groups  all  over  the  country,  the 
National  Health  Council  has  organized 
a  citizens'  planning  committee.  Com- 
posed of  twenty-five  citizen  leaders  in 
many  fields  of  public  service,  the  commit- 
tee will  furnish  leadership  for  a  move- 
ment to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  20.- 
000  voluntary  health  agencies  of  the 
country. 

The  Gunn-Platt  report,  "Voluntary 
Health  Agencies  —  An  Interpretive 
Study"  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Oc- 
tober, 1945),  which  revealed  "consider- 
able weakness  and  unevenness  in  the 
work  of  many  health  societies,"  has 
served  to  stimulate  this  move  to  remedv 
duplication  of  services  and  neglect  of 
"crying  health  needs." 

Reorganization  Bill 

A  revised  bill  for  reorganization 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  has  been  introduced  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house.  The  bill  calls  for 
specific  medical  and  public  health  experi- 
ence qualifications  for  the  office  of  state 
commissioner  of  health  and  stipulates  that 
the  seven-member  advisory  council  shall 
be  chosen  "with  regard  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  public  health." 

Health  Conference 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  YWCA,  a  health 
conference  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  pre- 
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ceding  the  YWCA  national  convention 
March  2-8.  Surgeon  General  Thomas 
Parran,  Michael  M.  Davis,  and  Louis  I. 
Dublin  spoke  on  goals  for  national  health, 
legislation  for  adequate  medical  care,  and 
community  planning.  Four  reports  on 
community  health  projects  of  local 
YWCA's  were  given.  Delegates  from 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  described  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  committee  for  VD  control 
sponsored  by  the  local  USO  -  YWCA 
unit. 

Formerly  functioning  on  special  war- 
time problems,  it  has  now  developed  into 
a  permanent  community  committee  which 
will  continue  an  educational  program. 
Four  hundred  delegates  to  the  convention 
attended  the  special  conference  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  of  federal  and 
state  health  legislation  now  pending.  Pro- 
gram for  the  conference  was  planned  by 
the  YWCA's  national  committee  for 
health  education. 

Being  Surveyed 

At  the  request  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine of  Chicago,  and  the  health  division 
of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  a  study  of  all  health  facilities 
of  the  city  is  being  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brigadier  General  James  Thomp- 
son. It  is  expected  that  the  survey  will 
be  completed  in  from  eight  months  to  a 
year. 

Blue  Cross  Labor  Division 

The  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Plan 
Commission  has  established  a  labor  di- 
vision of  the  national  enrollment  office, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Frank 
Van  Dyk,  the  director.  The  labor  di- 
vision was  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasing  number  of  unions  now  pro- 
viding health  services  for  their  members, 


Mr.  Van  Dyk  said.  Consultant  for  the 
new  division  is  Martin  Segal,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  working  on  health  insurance 
programs  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

First  Annual  Report 

The  Baruch  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Medicine  has  announced  that  during 
its  first  year  special  funds  were  granted 
to  eleven  medical  schools:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  University,  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Harvard  University,  University 
of  Iowa,  University  of  Illinois,  Washing- 
ton and  Marquette  Universities. 


Funds  were  used  for  creation  ot 
courses  in  occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  research  in  fever  therapy  and 
electric  shock  therapy,  study  of  hydrology 
and  hydrotheraphy,  and  many  other  re- 
search and  study  projects. 


Community  Affairs 


Eleven  education  workshops  for 
community  development  have  been  held 
in  Virginia  during  the  past  two  years. 
Citizens  met  in  study  groups  to  analyze 
community  problems  and  to  seek  solutions 
that  they  as  citizens  might  attempt. 

These  study  groups  were  an  outgrowth 
of  a  summer  workshop  conducted  in  1943 
for  rural  high  school  principals  by  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  demonstrate  that  principals 
employed  on  a  twelve-month  basis  could 
be  of  great  service  to  their  communities. 
Because  several  principals,  after  finishing 
the  course,  suggested  that  faculty  mem- 
bers conduct  similar  workshops  in  their 
home  counties  as  a  nucleus  to  rally  others 
to  community  improvement,  the  university 
decided  on  this  two-year  program. 

Activities  of  recently  formed  groups  in- 
clude organizing  a  county-wide  coordi- 
nating council,  working  to  secure  an  X- 
ray  clinic,  improving  recreation  facilities, 
and  meeting  other  community  needs. 

The  aims,  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions of  these  study-action  workshops  are 
described  in  more  detail  in  "Taking  Stock 
of  a  Community,"  in  the  January  issue  of 
New  Dominion  Series,  publication  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Legal  Aid  Clinic 

Over  120  towns  in  North  Carolina 
are  providing  free  legal  aid  service  to 
needy  families,  according  to  Margaret 
Briggs,  executive  secretary  of  the  Family 
Service  Bureau  at  High  Point,  N.  C., 
writing  in  the  February  issue  of  Where 
We  Live,  bulletin  of  the  United  War 
Fund  of  North  Carolina.  These  clinics 
demonstrate  "the  effective  use  of  local  re- 
sources through  cooperative  community  ac- 
tion." John  S.  Bradway  of  the  Law 
School  of  Duke  University  has  directed 
the  Durham  Legal  Aid  Clinic  and  as- 
sisted scores  of  towns  in  setting  up  this 
service. 

The  set-up  at  High  Point  is  illustrative: 
In  1943,  the  Family  Service  Bureau,  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  making  legal 
advice  available  to  its  clients  as  well  as  to 
social  workers  without  imposing  on  the 
time  of  legal  friends,  sought  the  help  of 
Mr.  Bradway.  The  bureau  also  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  local  bar  association.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  community's  public  and  pri- 


vate  agencies  and  volunteer  lawyers  from 
the  association,  a  plan  was  worked  out  to 
set  up  a  clinic  for  the  use  of  all  agencies 
except  the  health  department  and  the 
Juvenile  Court,  which  obtain  legal  advice 
from  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  the  department  of 
welfare,  and  the  bureau  serve  as  intake, 
and  two  volunteer  lawyers,  assigned  to 
each,  help  with  legal  problems. 

Los  Angeles 

Organization  for  community  planning 
on  an  urban  or  regional  basis  is  dis- 
cussed, with  specific  suggestions  for  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  in  two  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  Haynes  Foundation. 

"Citizen  Support  for  Los  Angeles  De- 
velopment," by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ex- 
amines the  experience  of  Los  Angeles  and 
six  other  large  communities  in  the  organi- 
zation of  unofficial  or  private  support  for 
official  agencies. 

"Coordinated  Public  Works  for  Metro- 
politan Los  Angeles,"  by  George  W. 
Bemis,  concludes  that  "a  new  administra- 
tive agency  to  coordinate  the  execution  of 
major  programs  of  public  construction 


within  metropolitan  areas  is  essential." 

These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  for 
ten  cents  each  from  the  foundation,  2324 
South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles  7, 
Calif. 

In  Print 

Questions  ranging  from  "Why 
communities  fail  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities" to  "Why  should  a  woman  bother 
to  participate  in  government  and  poli- 
tics?" are  discussed  in  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets recently  published  by  the  Woman's 
Foundation.  They  were  prepared  by  six 
consultant  committees  appointed  by  the 
foundation  last  year  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  American  home  and  the  American 
woman.  Titles  in  the  series  are:  Door- 
ways to  Religion  in  Family  Living;  Im- 
proved Family  Living  through  Improved 
Housing;  The  Place  of  the  Family  in 
American  Life;  Women's  Opportunities 
and  Responsibilities  in  Citizenship ;  Gain- 
fully Employed  Women  and  the  Home; 
The  Road  to  Community  Reorganization. 
Copies  are  free  from  the  Woman's 
Foundation,  Inc.,  10  East  40  Street,  New 
York  16. 


Crime  and  Delinquency 


Classification  of  convicted  of- 
fenders in  New  York  State  prior  to  their 
being  sentenced  to  a  particular  institution 
is  one  of  the  twenty-three  recommenda- 
tions recently  submitted  by  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  to  the  1946  state  legis- 
lature. 

Prisoners  would  be  committed  directly 
to  the  State  Department  of  Correction 
following  conviction,  according  to  the  as- 
sociation's plan,  and  would  be  sent  after 
study  by  the  department,  to  the  institution 
best  fitting  the  needs  of  each  individual. 
The  association  recommends  legislation 
prohibiting  the  courts  from  committing 
prisoners  to  specific  institutions. 

In  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  types  of  offenders  in  the  state's 
prisons  today,  the  association  says  that 
"there  are  still  those  who  are  being  sent 
to  the  prisons  by  the  courts,  who  on  the 
basis  of  careful  examination  and  study 
would  be  sent  to  the  reformatory."  Un- 
der a  well-rounded  program  of  classifica- 
tion, it  anticipates  a  future  when  the  va- 
rious prisons  will  each  be  dealing  with 
different  types  of  offenders.  The  plan 
calls  for  setting  up  a  division  of  classifica- 
tion within  the  department. 

FBI  Retraining  Sessions 

The  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nounced on  February  26  that  the  FBI  is 
making  plans  for  the  first  retraining  ses- 
sion of  the  FBI  National  Academy  gradu- 


ates since  1941.  According  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  FBI ,  director,  current  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  will  be  highlighted 
in  the  advanced  study  which  will  be  given 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  September  30 
to  October  4,  1946.  Invitations  will  be 
extended  to  approximately  1,100  law  en- 
forcement officers,  all  graduates  of  the 
academy,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Detention  Homes 

"We  have  only  two  detention 
homes  in  our  state  and  both  of  them  are 
very  badly  managed"  was  a  typical  state- 
ment from  state  welfare  departments 
which  participated  in  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association's  current  study  of  de- 
tention homes,  according  to  Sherwood 
Norman.  A  field  consultant  of  the  as- 


sociation, Mr.  Norman  gives  a  progress 
report  on  the  study  in  the  December  issue 
of  Probation. 

Fifty-seven  detention  homes  in  twenty- 
two  states  have  been  visited  in  the  survey. 
Findings  included,  according  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man: dependent  and  neglected  children 
crowding  detention  homes,  with  the  older, 
more  difficult  delinquents  kept  in  jails; 
children  held  in  detention  homes  for 


months  for  lack  of  placement  facilities; 
inadequately  paid,  unskilled  staff;  and  a 
general  recognition  of  poor  conditions  as 
.  well  as  a  desire  to  improve  them. 

The  first  step  in  community  planning 
for  better  detention  facilities,  according  to 
Mr.  Norman,  should  be  a  careful  study 
of  existing  community  resources.  Im- 
proved intake  screening  by  the  courts, 
more  rapid  investigation  by  probation  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  expanded  placement  fa- 
cilities, can  reduce  the  need  for  a  deten- 
tion home. 

In  planning  for  the  child  in  detention, 
Mr.  Norman  states  that  carefully  se- 
lected, skilled  supervisors  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  building  itself.  He  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  activities  for  therapy  and  diag- 
nosis, and  a  casework  approach  to  each 
child. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Program 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
Interim  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency created  by  the  1945  Wisconsin 
legislature,  the  Wisconsin  Welfare  Coun- 
cil presented,  in  the  December  issue  of 
Wisconsin  Welfare,  an  eleven  point  pro- 
gram for  combating  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  recommendations  of  the  council 
include:  a  state  youth  commission  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  state  departments 
of  public  instruction,  public  welfare,  and 
the  board  of  health;  a  state  recreation 
commission  including  the  executives  of 
all  state  departments  concerned  with 
recreation ;  community  or  county  child 
guidance  clinics  for  every  area  in  the 
state;  public  school  courses  on  marriage 
and  family  life. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  committee, 
public  hearings  were  held  throughout  the 
state  enabling  citizens  to  present  their 
ideas  on  dealing  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

In  Print 

"Stop  Pushin,'  "  is  Bulletin  I  from 
the  New  York  State  Youth  Commission, 
which  was  created  last  year  by  the  state 
legislature  to  implement  the  findings  of 
the  Governor's  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Delinquency  and  Parole. 

The  commission  states  that  it  "recog- 
nizes that  the  focus  of  its  program  should 
be  in  the  localities,  under  local  auspices 
and  administration,"  and  in  this  bulletin 
explains,  in  question  and  answer  form, 
how  localities  may  obtain  state  money 
and  other  assistance  in  setting  up  youth 
bureaus  and  other  projects  designed  to 
prevent  delinquency. 

Published  by  the  New  York  State 
Youth  Commission,  24  James  Street,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

"Long  Term  Institutional  Care  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents,"  a  report  of  a 
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study  by  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  has  as  its  major  recommenda- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  children's  re- 
ception center,  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  to  study  the 
needs  of  juvenile  delinquents  before 
court  commitment.  Write  the  council. 
44  East  23  Street,  New  York  10. 

Social  Insurance 

The  recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  present  insurance-assist- 
ance system  were  presented  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  month 
by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the 
board.  These  recommendations,  which 
were  set  forth  in  the  tenth  annual  report 
of  the  board,  differ  at  many  points  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (see 
page  84). 

The  board's  over-all  proposal  is  for  "A 
comprehensive  basic  national  system  of  so- 
cial insurance,  covering  all  major  risks  to 
economic  independence  and  all  workers 
and  their  dependents  to  whom  such  risks 
apply."  This  would  be  integrated  with 
"A  comprehensive  program  of  public  as- 
sistance, on  a  state-federal  basis,  under 
which  payments  financed  from  state  and 
federal  funds  would  be  available  to  any 
needy  person  in  the  United  States  irre- 
spective of  the  reason  for  need  or  the  place 
of  residence." 

The  insurance  program  would  include 
"insurance  against  wage  loss  in  periods  of 
disability  and  against  costs  of  medical 
care." 

Specific  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening old  age  and  survivors  insurance  in- 
clude :  extension  of  coverage  to  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  workers,  public  em- 
ployes, employes  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  self-employed,  among  them 
farmers;  credit  to  servicemen  for  their 
period  in  the  armed  forces;  increase  in 
benefit  amounts,  particularly  for  low-paid 
workers;  increase  from  $3,000  to  $3,600 
a  year  in  the  amount  of  earnings  subject 
to  contribution  and  counted  in  computing 
benefits;  adoption  of  a  long  range  plan 
for  financing  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, looking  toward  an  eventual  three- 
way  division  of  costs  among  employers, 
employes,  and  the  federal  government. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  Social  Security 
Board  points  to  "present  serious  weak- 
nesses" in  the  federal-state  system  of  un- 
employment insurance:  narrow  coverage, 
inadequate  benefits,  "unduly  severe"  dis- 
qualification provisions,  complexities  and 
inequities  due  to  the  basis  of  financing, 
and  the  variety  of  the  fifty-one  state  laws. 
The  SSB  here  restates  its  conviction  that 


"the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  program  would  be  incorporation  of 
unemployment  compensation  in  a  single 
comprehensive  national  system  of  social  in- 
surance. 

If  the  present  federal-state  system  is 
continued  the  board  recommends:  "Abo- 
lition of  the  credit-offset  features  of  the 
present  tax  and  substitution  of  a  straight 
federal  tax  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
matching  federal  grants  to  the  states 
would  be  made  for  both  benefits  and  ad- 
ministration." The  board  also  sets  up 
minimum  benefit  standards  which,  it 
holds,  should  be  established  "either  as  a 
condition  of  tax-offset  credits  ...  or  of 
federal  matching  of  state  administrative 
and  benefit  costs." 

The  Social  Security  Board's  report  is 
published  as  Section  V  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Price  25  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25. 

For  Farmers 

A  proposed  solution  for  the  thorny 
administrative  problem  of  setting  up  an 
old  age  insurance  system  for  farmers  and 
farm  workers  is  set  forth  in  "A  Retire- 
ment System  for  Farmers,"  by  Murray  R. 
Benedict,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Planning  Association.  (Price  25  cents 
from  the  association,  800  Twenty-first 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6.) 

Under  this  plan,  farmers  in  the  low  in- 
come group  (gross  cash  income  of  $200  to 
$750  a  year)  would  be  brought  into  the 
social  security  system  as  self-employed 
workers  on  an  assumed  net  income  of 
$400  a  year.  This  would  require  at  pres- 
ent rates,  a  contribution  of  $8  a  year. 
Contributions  would  not  be  collected  from 
farmers  whose  cash  sales  amount  to  less 
than  $200  a  year.  Contributions  from 
the  higher  income  group  would  be  based 
on  the  gross  cash  income  of  the  farm, 
with  a  standard  deduction  for  expenses, 
but  with  an  option  to  report  and  deduct 
actual  expenses  if  they  were  higher. 

For  farm  wage-workers,  the  plan  pro- 
poses the  use  of  a  stamp  book,  or  a  pay- 
roll reporting  scheme  substantially  like 
the  procedure  now  used  in  nonfarm  em- 
ployment. 


In  March  Survey  Graphic 

Everybody's  Stake  in  Price  Control 

Oscar  E.  Naumann 
Strikes — and    Public   Policy 

William  M.  Lciserson 
Shifts  on  the  Atomic  Front 

James    T.  Shotiaell 
France   Shakes   Herself 

Malcolm   W.  Davis 
The  Real   Issues   in  Social   Security 

John  J.  Corson 


For  sharecroppers,  it  is  recommended 
that  contributions  be  made  jointly  by  the 
cropper,  as  employe,  and  the  landowner, 
as  employer. 

In  Print 

"Social  Security  for  Seafarers,"  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Labor  Office, 
includes  a  "model  scheme"  for  the  or- 
ganization of  national  systems  of  social 
insurance  for  seafarers,  and  summaries 
of  the  experience  of  several  maritime 
countries  with  such  programs.  264  pp. 
Price  $1.50  from  the  ILO,  3480  Uni- 
versity Street,  Montreal  2,  Canada. 

Social  Hygiene 

An  aroused,  informed  public 
opinion  to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  the 
machinery  of  venereal  disease  control,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  curb  com- 
mercialized prostitution,  was  the  focus  of 
National  Social  Hygiene  Day  on  Febru- 
ray  6. 

At  the  combined  regional  conference 
and  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association  held  in  New 
York  City  on  that  date,  "Beyond  Vic- 
tory" was  the  theme.  Dr.  Warren  F. 
Draper,  Deputy  Surgeon  General,  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  speaking  on 
"War  Time  Lessons  in  Venereal  Disease 
Control,"  said:  "What  about  penicillin 
as  the  virtually  certain  cure  of  gonor- 
rhea? What  about  the  development  of 
rapid  methods  of  treating  syphilis?  Their 
success  simply  reemphasizes  the  old  basis 
principle  that  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease  can  be  prevented  if  the  infectious 
cases  are  found  and  treated.  The  great- 
est weakness  in  our  entire  V.  D.  control 
system  today  is  the  slowness,  the  incom- 
pleteness, and  the  inadequacy  of  case- 
finding." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Margaret  D. 
Craighill,  M.  C.,  at  the  same  session 
said:  "Social  Hygiene  must  have  as  its 
aim  the  guidance  of  a  strong  emotion  into 
constructive  channels  through  enlightened 
education  and  by  reevaluation  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities rather  than  by  utilizing  the 
old  motivations  of  fear  and  prejudice." 

Canada 

The  opening  of  the  season's  anti- 
venereal  disease  campaign  was  Canada's 
observance  of  National  Social  Hygiene 
Day  as  reported  by  the  Social  Hygiene- 
Voice,  a  publication  of  the  Health 
League  of  Canada.  Other  features  of 
their  campaign  are  VD  films,  postal  can- 
cellation stamps,  "Stamp  out  VD,"  in 
both  English  and  French;  and  a  national 
poll  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Public 
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Opinion  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  favors  compulsory  blood  test- 
ing before  marriage  and  during  preg- 
nancy. 

Industry 

A  partnership  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  city  department  of  public 
health  is  revealed  by  a  report  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Journal  of  VD  Informa- 
tion entitled  "San  Francisco  Industrial 
VD  Education  and  Case  Finding  Pro- 
gram," by  Richard  A.  Koch,  Lawrence 
Arnstein,  and  Arthur  C.  Painter.  Local 
serologic  surveys  and  educational  pro- 
grams were  conducted  both  in  labor  union 
halls  and  within  industrial  plants. 

The  main  AFL  councils  passed  resolu- 
tions requesting  member  locals  to  blood 
test  all  new  members,  and  during  this 
demonstration  2,584  premembership  sero- 
logic tests  were  given. 

In  addition   to  this,   management   was 


urged  to  discontinue  the  policy  of  dis- 
charging those  employes  known  to  have 
syphilis,  and  to  accept  the  health  depart- 
ment as  the  agency  to  determine  in  what 
capacity  such  persons  should  be  employed. 

In  Print 

"Challenge  to  Community  Ac- 
tion" is  one  of  the  latest  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Social  Protection  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Community  War  Services,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington  25. 
Principles  and  standards  of  a  sound  so- 
cial protection  program  are  outlined  for 
those  who  will  support  and  participate  in 
such  community  action.  Control  and 
prevention  of  prostitution,  promiscuity, 
and  VD  are  seen  only  as  a  result  of  an 
aggressive  four-way  community  program 
recognizing  the  interdependence  of 
health,  education,  law  enforcement,  and 
social  treatment. 


Concerning  Children 


Coming  to  a  head  in  Congress  are 
three  major  measures,  ultimate  action  on 
which  will  affect  the  future  course  of  the 
federal  government's  program  in  the  in- 
terests of  child  welfare.  Taken  with  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Children  in  Wartime,  now  re- 
organized by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
as  the  National  Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth,  they  represent  an  effort  not 
only  to  salvage  wartime  programs  but  to 
establish  firmly  an  expanded  federal  peace 
time  service. 

Broadest  in  scope  is  the  measure  gen 
erally  referred  to  as  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Welfare  Act,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  This 
would  appropriate  $100,000,000,  to  be 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  to  bring  "health  and  welfare 
services  within  the  reach  of  every 
mother,  child  and  youth  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  the  United  States."  It 
would  provide  ( 1 )  for  hospitals  and 
health  centers,  for  physicians'  fees  to  be 
paid  on  a  salary,  per  capita  or  per  case 
basis,  and  for  other  phases  of  a  rounded 
maternal  and  child  health  program;  (2) 
for  child  welfare  services  including  case- 
work, foster  homes,  and  day  care  serv- 
ices. Administration  and  financing  would 
be  on  the  grant-in-aid  plan,  with  states 
and  localities  assuming  varying  propor- 
tions of  the  cost. 

The  second  program  involves  federal 
subsidy  for  day  care  and  nursing  school 
centers,  which  were  financed  through 
Lanham  act  appropriations  during  the 
war.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  these  war- 
time appropriations  ceased  on  March  1st. 
However,  both  the  U.  S.  Children's 


Bureau  and  a  private  group  organized 
as  the  National  Committee  on  Group 
Care  of  Children,  are  continuing  efforts 
to  maintain  this  program  not  only  at  the 
federal  level  but  by  independent  state  and 
local  action. 

The  third   program,   embodied   in   the 
Russell-Ellender  bill,  would  provide  fed 
eral    funds    for   school    lunches.      Origi- 
nally passed  by  the  House  with  an  appro 
priation  of  $50,000,000,  the  amount  was 
increased  by  the  Senate  on  February  26 
to  $115,000,000.  Also  to  be  administered 
on  a  grant-in-aid  basis,  federal  aid  would 
match  state  funds  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
basis  during  the  years  1947-50. 

USSR  for  Children 

Soviet  Russia's  program  for  chil- 
dren in  areas  recently  freed  from  German 
occupation,  has  been  summarized  and  re- 
leased by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
under  the  title  "Health  and  Welfare 
Services  for  Mothers  and  Children  in  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 
Based  on  the  law  of  July  8,  1941,  the 
program  includes  additional  child  health 
and  child  care  centers,  increased  institu- 
tional facilities,  provision  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  general  extension  of 
health  and  welfare  services.  Supporting 
the  program  are  plans  for  enforcing  pro- 
tective legislation,  training  personnel,  and 
securing  the  broad  participation  of  citizen 
groups. 

Five  Year  Plan 

As  a  result  of  study  by  its  execu- 
tive board  and  membership  during  1945. 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
recently  announced  a  "five  year  plan"  to 


expand  its  present  services  and  facilities. 
During  the  period,  it  would  aim  to  treble 
the  number  of  accredited  agency  mem- 
bers, double  the  number  of  associate 
agencies  affiliated  with  it,  develop  large 
groups  of  individual  constituents,  and 
double  the  number  of  agency  subscribers 
to  league  publications. 

With  this  enlarged  backlog  of  financial 
support,  the  league  would  expand  its 
field  service,  provide  more  adequate  con- 
sultation, engage  in  surveys  of  local 
community  facilities  for  child  care,  un- 
dertake a  popular  interpretation  of  un- 
met needs,  and  establish  standards 
for  agency  administration  and  programs. 

Division  of  Labor 

Division  of  labor  between  the 
schools  and  social  agencies  is  suggested  in 
a  recent  joint  statement  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  the  federal 
Office  of  Education.  School  authorities 
should  be  responsible  not  only  for  educa- 
tional functions  but  such  activities  as 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  school- 
age  centers,  educational  programs  for 
parents,  and  school  luncheons.  Social 
agencies  should  administer  day  care  pro- 
grams, day  nursery  service,  counseling 
service,  foster  family  day  care,  and  home- 
maker  service. 

Crisis  in  New  York 

Announcing  that  "no  staff  can 
stand  up  under  the  constant  hysteria  of 
having  four  to  six  unplaced  children  on 
its  hands  every  night,"  New  York  City's 
new  welfare  commissioner,  Edward  E. 
Rhatigan,  last  month  brought  into  the 
limelight  a  critical  situation  in  the  city's 
child  care  program.  The  basic  difficulty 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  institutional  and 
foster  home  facilities,  particularly  for 
Negro  children.  Well  babies  are  being 
placed  in  hospital  wards  because  there  are 
no  other  facilities  open  for  them.  The 
city  itself  administers  no  direct  care  pro- 
gram for  the  children  in  its  custody,  but 
pays  for  their  care  by  private  Jewish, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  agencies.  As  a 
solution,  a  committee  of  the  Welfare 
Council  has  recommended  that  unless  the 
voluntary  agencies  "can  assure  the  com- 
munity of  an  adequate  program  for  all 
children  needing  foster  care,  new  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  by  the  city  depart- 
ment of  welfare." 

In  Print 

"Child  Service  Centers,"  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  is  a  report  of  striking 
work  done  during  the  war  by  the  Kaiser 
Company  and  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Other  details  about  the 
company's  center  program  are  also  avail- 
able upon  request  from  Manager,  Child 
Service  Department,  Kaiser  Company, 
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Inc.,  Portland  Yard,  and  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation,  P.  O.  Box  4259, 
Portland,  Ore. 

"The  Role  of  the  Baby  in  the  Place- 
ment Process"  is  a  symposium  of  papers 
dealing  with  the  integration  of  agency 
service  in  placement,  the  process  involved 
in  temporary  foster  home  placement,  and 
the  process  involved  in  placement  in  an 
adoption  home.  Price  85  cents  from  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3. 

"Services  for  Unmarried  Mothers  and 
Their  Children"  gives  data  about  re- 
sources which  can  be  used  in  state  and 
local  community  planning.  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Washington  25 ;  10  cents. 


Professional 

Plans  are  being  made  by  regular 
committees  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  for  the  75th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  conference  in  1948,  ac- 
cording to  the  January  Conference  Bul- 
letin. Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  an 
historical  volume  emphasizing  the  chang- 
ing trends,  methods,  organization,  and 
philosophy  of  social  work  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  social 
workers  are  the  plans  for  the  73rd  annual 
meeting  of  the  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  19  to  26.  The 
program  committee,  assisted  by  the  many 
suggestions  from  communities  all  over  the 
country  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Janu- 
ary 1946,  page  25),  has  set  up  twelve 
program  sections:  social  casework,  child 
care,  delinquency,  the  aged,  social  group 
work,  community  organization  and  plan 
ning,  public  welfare,  health,  mental 
health,  industrial  and  economic  problems, 
methods  of  social  action,  and  administra- 
tion. 

A  series  of  five  special  meetings  on  top- 
ics of  broad  current  interest  have  also 
been  planned.  The  veteran,  transiency 
of  discharged  servicemen  and  displaced 
war  workers,  the  alcoholic,  medical  care 
in  the  United  States,  and  social  problem-! 
of  the  prisoner  are  the  announced  sub- 
jects for  these  sessions,  all  of  which  will 
be  held  during  the  mornings. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  which,  says  the 
Bulletin,  is  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  downtown  hotels.  As  of  February  15, 
reservations  for  convention  purposes  at 
the  Statler,  the  Lafayette,  and  the  Buf- 
falo hotels  were  closed,  but  rooms  were 
available  at  a  half  dozen  others.  Reser- 
vations may  be  made  by  applying  to  A. 
J.  Morgan,  chairman,  NCSW  Housing 


Bureau,  602  Genesee  Building,   Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Progress  Report 

A  study  of  the  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional examining  unit  for  social  work  is 
one  assignment  covered  in  the  civil  service 
subcommittee's  progress  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  Outlined  in  detail 
in  the  January  issue  of  The  Compass,  the 
report  recommends  that  such  a  unit  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  professional  as- 
sociation, and  combine  a  research  pro- 
gram with  the  offering  of  examinations 
for  selected  groups  such  as  civil  service 
jurisdiction  and  merit  systems,  in  selected 
job  areas. 

Separate  from  the  AASW  committee 
on  registration  and  licensing  of  social 
workers,  this  civil  service  committee  plans 
to  continue  work  in  three  directions :  dis- 
cussion with  agency  and  professional 
school  representatives  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  such  an  examining  unit  project; 
publication  of  material  on  technical  meth- 
ods of  testing  and  on  experience  in  other 
professional  and  occupational  fields ;  study 
of  developments  in  regard  to  aptitude  and 
personality  tests. 

Alumni  Institute 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  So- 
cial Work  has  announced  that,  instead  of 
the  usual  summer  institute  program,  an 
"Alumni  Institute"  will  be  held  from 
June  10  to  15  at  the  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. Purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  offer 
a  reorientation  program  for  those  alumni 
who  have  been  engaged  in  war  services, 
as  well  as  "those  who  have  been  having 
interesting  adventures  in  civilian  agencies 
during  the  war  years."  Dean  Kenneth.  L. 
M.  Pray,  in  announcing  the  plans,  said 
that  it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  these 
practitioners  to  exchange  experiences  and 
discuss  their  meaning  in  relation  to  pres- 
ent and  future  developments  in  social 
work. 

Tenth  Anniversary 

Upon  the  occasion  of  completing 
its  first  ten  years  of  service,  the  Cur- 
riculum in  Social  Work  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  published  a  list  of  the 
105  students  graduated  in  that  time,  to- 
gether with  the  titles  of  the  master  theses 
written  by  the  students. 

Enrollment  Report 

"Report  on  Students  in  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  November  1,  1945  and  dur- 
ing the  Academic  Year  1944-45"  is  now 
available  from  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Trends  in 
the  development  of  the  forty-six  schools 
and  detailed  statistical  information  con- 
cerning certain  aspects  of  the  school's 


programs  are  given  in  31   tables. 

Enrolled  in  schools  of  social  work  on 
November  1,  1945,  were  7,972  students, 
the  highest  peak  to  date.  The  report  also 
shows  a  significant  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  students.  The  number  en- 
rolled as  specializing  in  social  work  (not 
including  those  in  extension  courses)  in 
the  professional  curriculum  has  increased 
from  4,715  to  5,011.  This  increase  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  full  time  stu- 
dents, as  is  shown  by  the  change  in  figures 
there  from  2,416  in  1944  to  2,791  in  No- 
vember 1945.  Price  50  cents  from 
AASSW,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago 
37,  111. 

Research  Study  Awards 

Two  awards  of  $400  each  for 
"significant  research  studies"  on  "Profes- 
sional Problems  of  Women,"  this  year 
will  again  be  granted  by  Pi  Lambda 
Theta,  National  Association  for  Women 
in  Education.  An  unpublished  study 
may  be  submitted  on  any  aspect  of  the 
professional  problems  and  contributions 
of  women,  in  education  or  in  some  other 
field.  Studies  may  be  submitted  "by  any 
individual,  whether  or  not  engaged  at 
present  in  educational  work"  and  are  to 
be  received  by  the  organization's  com- 
mittee on  awards  by  July  1,  1946.  Copies 
of  the  announcement  may  be  secured 
from  Bess  Goodykoontz,  chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Studies  and  Awards,  U.  S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington  25. 

Reconversion  Note 

The  Postwar  Information  Ex- 
change recently  announced  its  change  of 
name  to  Program  Information  Exchange. 
The  Postwar  Information  Bulletin  be- 
comes the  Program  Information  Bulletin. 
Greatly  expanded  activities  are  planned 
by  the  organization.  The  program  in- 
formation and  consultation  service,  a  re- 
cently developed  feature,  helps  discussion 
leaders  in  local  communities  to  find 
sources  of  materials  for  programs  on  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  The 
exchange  is  located  at  41  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

New  Member  Agencies 

The  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  has  announced  new  member- 
ship in  the  association  of  three  agencies: 
The  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  The  Family  Society  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  The  Family  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Oakland,  Calif. 

In  Print 

Definition  of  Terms  and  Instruc- 
tions for  Reporting  Monthly  Statistics  of 
Family  Casework,  1946  Edition,  pub- 
lished by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York;  price  20  cents.  From  the 
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foundation,  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York  10. 
The  editors  also  state  that  some  changes 
have  been  made  in  this  edition  "to  in- 
crease the  comparability  of  the  statistics 
currently  reported  by  different  agencies." 


People  and  Things 


Late  in  February,  Charles  E. 
Hendry  assumed  the  over-all  responsibil- 
ity and  title  of  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Interrelations  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  Formerly  co- 
ordinator of  research  for  the  commission, 
Mr.  Hendry  is  also  research  associate  at 
the  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  director  of  the  Wellesley  School  of 
Community  Affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
Stuart  W.  Cook  became  the  commission's 
director  of  research.  A  captain  in  the 
psychological  research  .section  of  the  air 
forces  during  the  war,  Mr.  Cook  helped 
to  devise  and  study  the  testing  program 
for  the  selection  and  classification  of  air 
crew  members. 

The  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies  on  December  1  appointed  W. 
Noel  Hudson  its  executive  vice-president. 
Mr.  Hudson  previously  served  with  the 
USO  as  director  of  operations  for  the 
twenty-two  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

As  of  March  1,  Harry  P.  Wareham 
became  executive  vice-president  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. Mr.  Wareham,  who  served  as  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  National 
War  Fund  during  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion in  1943,  is  vice-president  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Fund  of 
New  York  City. 

Charles  H.  Miller  has  been  named 
director  of  the  division  of  institutional 
and  protective  services  of  the  North  Car- 
olina State  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  In 
his  new  position,  which  was  created  by 
the  1945  general  assembly,  Mr.  Miller 
will  work  with  juvenile  courts  and  all 
persons  concerned  with  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency program. 

UNRRA  has  appointed  Harold  E. 
Snyder  director  of  training  in  the  division 
of  personnel  and  training,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Frank  Munk.  Dr.  Munk,  noted  Czech 
economist,  will  become  chief  economic 
adviser  of  UNRRA's  mission  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr.  Snyder,  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  UNRRA  since  1944,  was 
formerly  chief  of  training,  Civilian  War 
Services,  OCD. 

Alvin  E.  Rose  is  Chicago's  new  com- 
missioner of  welfare,  succeeding  George 
J.  Klupar,  who  has  retired  to  accept  an 


executive  position  with  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rose  was 
previously  executive  secretary  of  the  Il- 
linois Council  on  Unemployment  and  Re- 
lief, which  made  a  survey  of  relief  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  country. 

Douglas  P.  Falconer,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Seaman's  Service  since 
1942,  has  been  appointed  deputy  chief  of 
the  UNRRA  mission  in  China  in  charge 
of  relief  services. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Selby,  the  state  director  of 
health  in  Nebraska  since  1942,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  federal  public  health 
field.  Dr.  Selby  had  previously  served 
for  twenty  years  as  district  surgeon  for 
the  Union  Pacific.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  State  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Petty,  director  of  the  di- 
visions of  local  health  services  and  com- 
municable disease  control,  was  named  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Selby. 

Robert  E.  Bondy  has  resigned  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Red  Cross 
services  to  the  armed  forces,  to  become 


1867-SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY-1946 

The  death  of  Sherman  Kingsley  on 
February  26  at  his  home  in  Nar- 
berth,  Pa.,  cannot  but  wake  up  a  host 
of  memories  of  social  work's  virile 
pioneer  days.  With  Jane  Addams, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  Florence  Kelley,  and 
many  others,  he  played  an  outstand- 
ing role  in  the  development  of  in- 
fant welfare,  juvenile  court  reform, 
improved  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  1917,  and  while  executive  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  during 
the  years  immediately  following,  he 
became  a  pioneer  in  the  community 
organization  movement. 

Graduate  of  Knox  College  in  1892, 
with  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard, 
he  chose  social  work  as  his  profes- 
sion and  followed  it  with  integrity 
and  devotion.  But  people  who  knew 
him  will  remember  him  best  as  a 
very  human,  friendly  man. 


director  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bondy, 
who  was  also  administrator  of  ARC 
services  to  veterans,  has  served  with  th 
Red  Cross  for  nearly  twenty-five  year 
Don  C.  Smith,  former  deputy  administra- 
tor, will  succeed  Mr.  Bondy. 

At  the  request  of  the  World's  YMCA 
and  YWCA,   early   this   year   Clara 
Kaiser  undertook  a  special  assignment 
the  American  zone  in  Germany.     Mis 
Kaiser  is  working  with  displaced  person 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  YWCA.     Carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  UNRRA,   the  project  is  dc 
signed  to  develop  educational  and  recrea 
tional    programs    for    displaced    person 
there. 

CCC  Staff 

Eight  new  staff  appointments  have 
been  made  by  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  in  the  first  months  of 
1946:  Dorothy  B.  de  la  Pole,  formerly 
with  UNRRA  in  Europe,  volunteer 
services;  Michael  F.  McCaffrey,  for- 
merly director  of  the  Peoria  (111.) 
Community  Fund  and  Council,  cam- 
paign and  finance;  George  A.  De  Vine, 
formerly  with  the  New  York  National 
War  Fund,  business  manager;  Terence 
J.  Reilly,  formerly  statistician  for  the 
National  Catholic  Community  Service, 
statistics  and  research ;  and  in  public  re- 
lations, James  D.  Gamble,  formerly  of 
the  Detroit  Community  Fund,  Mrs, 
Mary  Dabney,  formerly  of  the  Philadel- 
phia War  Chest,  Basil  Beyea,  former  ed- 
itor of  Channels  and  recently  discharged 
from  the  army,  and  T.  Spencer  Meyer, 
former  radio  specialist  for  the  Richmond 
Community  Fund. 


FRED  S.  HALL,  retired  member  of 
the  staff  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and 
co-author  of  studies  on  marriage,  died 
on  January  31,  at  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five. 

A  teacher  in  early  life,  Mr.  Hall  en- 
tered social  work  in  1902  as  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  1911  as  associate  director 
of  the  charity  organization  department, 
working  with  Mary  E.  Richmond,  di- 
rector of  the  department,  in  promoting 
and  developing  the  family  welfare  move- 
ment. Later  he  and  Miss  Richmond  col- 
laborated on  a  study  of  marriage  laws, 
the  result  of  their  work  being  the  pub- 
lication by  the  foundation  of  "American 
Marriage  Laws,"  "Child  Marriages"  and 
"Marriage  and  the  State." 

He  also  initiated  the  foundation's  So- 
cial Work  Year  Book,  now  published 
biennially.  The  first  three  editions  were 
prepared  under  his  direction. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE    ART    OF    PLAIN    TALK,    by    Rudolf 
Flesch.  Harper.  $2.50. 

PHIS    BOOK    IS    FOR    THOSE    WHO    WRITE 

:o  be  understood,  without  ambition  to 
mpress  others  with  their  learning.  The 
.uthor  believes  readers  deserve  much 
nore  than  they  often  get  from  writers  in 
:he  way  of  real  effort  to  make  informa- 
:ion  and  ideas  easy  to  understand.  But 
io  not  expect  "The  Art  of  Plain  Talk" 
:o  be  just  another  plea  for  simple,  clear, 
iccurate,  brief,  and  vivid  writing.  You 
ire  not  urged  to  resolve  to  write  better. 
You  learn  how — mainly  through  a  num- 
Der  of  tested  formulas. 

These  are  "difficulty  scores,"  based  on 
tests  of  readers'  ability  to  understand. 
They  have  a  range  of  seven  grades  from 
very  easy"  to  "very  difficult"  with 
'standard"  in  the  middle.  Applied  to 
sentence  length,  for  example,  we  find 
that  a  very  easy  to  understand  sentence 
las  eight  words  or  less;  a  standard 
sentence  seventeen  words,  and  a  very 
difficult  one  twenty-nine. 

Besides  sentence  length,  there  is  the  use 
if  "filler  words."  These  slow  down  too 
rapid  movement  of  ideas  to  a  pace  the 
reader  can  keep  up  with.  Again  (social 
workers  please  note,  you  have  to  talk 
.bout  people. 

"But  there  is  no  doubt  about  one 
thing:  human  interest  makes  for  easier 
reading.  Scientific  tests  have  shown  that 
people  are  better  at  reading  about  other 
>eople  than  about  anything  else." 

There  is  a  formula  for  using  human 
interest  to  make  yourself  well  under- 
stood. The  proportion  of  personal  ref- 
erences per  one  hundred  words  ranges 
:rom  very  easy  nineteen  or  more,  fairly 
easy  ten,  fairly  difficult  four,  to  very  dif- 
icult  two  or  less.  Six  personal  references 
per  one  hundred  words,  the  ratio  in  "The 
Art  of  Plain  Talk,"  is  standard. 

You  can  take  the  chapter  on  punctu- 
ition  straight — no  tables,  no  tests,  just 
:ommon  sense.  The  chapter  title,  "The 

lamour  of  Punctuation,"  goes  too  far 
according  to  my  thinking,  but  the  writer 
loes  make  punctuation  interesting. 

I  find  myself  skirting  any  mention  here 
af  affixes.  Mr.  Flesch  goes  to  town  on 
them.  If  you  are  as  ignorant  as  I  was, 
the  affix  is  to  prefixes  and  suffixes  what 
sibling  is  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Accord- 
ng  to  the  table,  a  paragraph  containing 
twenty-two  affixes  or  less  is  very  easy  to 
understand,  one  with  fifty-four  or  more 
ery  difficult.  "I  hope  you  won't  be  ter- 
rified when  you  see  there  is  some  figuring 
to  be  done,"  says  Mr.  Flesch  in  handing 
TOU  his  yardstick,  but  "here  is  how  you 
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figure  a  difficulty  score :  First,  take  the 
average  length  of  the  sentences  and  mul- 
tiply it  by  .1338  (you  can  look  this  up 
on  page  202).  Then,  take  the  number  of 
affixes  per  100  words  and  multiply  it  by 
.0645  (for  this  you  use  page  203).  Add 
these  two  figures  .  .  ." 

You  can  go  all  around  the  affixes,  as  I 
did,  if  you,  too,  balk  at  all  the  arithmetic, 
or  indeed  at  merely  spotting  affixes.  Or 
you  can  go  through  with  it.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  easy-for-the-writer-to-use 
techniques  in  other  parts  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Flesch  himself  follow? -his- formu- 
las and  writes  easily,  delightfully,  and 
with  humor.  His  examples,  too,  are 
proof  that  plain  talk  makes  good  reading 
as  well  as  good  understanding. 

MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 
Rtissell  Sage  Foundation 


GOVERNMENT  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  by 
Harry  S.  Mustard.  M.D.,  LL.D.  The  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  $1.50. 

IF    NOT     USED    AS    A    BASIC    TEXT,     THIS 

book  at  least  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  required  reading  for  all  students  of 
public  health.  For  those  already  engaged 
in  public  health  work,  it  is  an  interesting 
and  readable  volume  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  health  services  in 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments. 

The  author  aptly  presents  the  complex 
picture  of  public  health  organization  as  it 
exists  today  in  the  three  "areas  of  gov- 
ernment," and  discusses  the  range  of 
activities  which  now  make  up  a  compre- 
hensive public  health  program.  How- 
ever, the  most  distinguishing  quality  of 
his  book  is  the  treatment  given  changing 
concepts,  attitudes,  and  legislative  action 
which  have  influenced  public  health  or- 
ganization and  program  content  over 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  promise 
to  mold  the  services  of  years  to  come. 
Throughout  the  discussion,  situations  are 
analyzed  in  a  clear  and  objective  manner 
as  products  of  a  continuously  changing 
social  order.  Inclusion  of  copies  of 
original  historical  documents  having  a 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  a  particularly 
interesting  feature. 

The  increased  participation  of  state 
and  federal  governments  in  health  mat- 
ters that  at  one  time  were  exclusively 
local  responsibilities  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward more  federal  assistance  are  espe- 
cially emphasized.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  federal  position  possibly  has  been 
overdeveloped  in  its  treatment.  For 
nearly  150  years,  the  attitude  of  the  fed- 
eral government  concerning  matters  of 
health  was  one  of  supreme  indifference. 


except  with  respect  to  introduction  of 
diseases  from  abroad.  It  is  rather  prob- 
lematical, therefore,  as  to  whether  the 
interest  which  has  developed  during  the 
past  decade  will  be  of  a  permanent  or 
temporary  nature.  While  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  states,  too,  were  slow  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  improvement 
of  the  public  health,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  not  nearly  so  late 
in  entering  the  field  as  was  the  federal 
government. 

Dr.  Mustard  points  out  the  necessity 
of  extending  basic  health  services  to 
every  community  of  the  nation  if  such 
assistance  is  to  be  truly  effective.  (At 
present  nearly  one  third  of  the  counties 
in  the  United  States  still  are  without  the 
leadership  of  a  full  time  health  officer 
and  many  localities  under  such  direction 
have  far  from  adequate  staffs.)  Indeed, 
he  recommends  that  federal  subsidy  for 
health  work  be  granted  to  a  state  only 
if  that  state  will  insure  effective  local 
health  services  in  each  of  its  local  juris- 
dictions. Expansion  of  program  for 
consideration  of  additional  special  health 
problems  should  be  delayed,  he  believes, 
until  a  satisfactory  framework  is  estab- 
lished for  provision  of  minimum  health 
services  to  all  communities. 

One   might    select    other   sections    for 
special  comment,  but  the  preface,  written 
by  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller,  so  suc- 
cessfully sets  forth  the  highlights  of  the 
book  that  further  repetition  here  seems 
unnecessary.      JOSEPH  W.  MOUNTIN 
Medical  Director 
Chief,  States  Relations  Division 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


EMOTIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  LIVING: 
AVOIDING  THE  NEUROTIC  PATTERN, 
by  O.  Spurgeon  English,  M.D.,  and  Gerald 
H.  J.  Pearson,  M.  D.  Norton.  $5. 

AT  THIS  TIME,   WHEN,    BECAUSE  OF  THE 

many  psychiatric  casualties  of  the  war, 
the  general  public  is  forced  to  become  in- 
terested and  tolerant  of  psychiatric 
phenomena,  this  book  by  the. well-known 
authors  of  "Common  Neurosis  of  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,"  should  find  a  big  audi- 
ence. It  is  written  for  medical  practi- 
tioners, medical  students,  clergymen, 
nurses,  and  social  workers.  Parents,  too, 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  this  volume. 
The  tremendous  amount  of  material 
explains  to  the  reader  the  psychological 
development  of  the  human  being;  its 
biological,  emotional,  and  instinctual 
needs  and  drives.  It  explains  what  will 
happen  to  this  human  being  if  frustration 
stops  the  healthy  growth  of  these  ele- 
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Coming  in  the  April  Survey  Midmonthly 

SOMETHING  OLD-SOMETHING  NEW 

A  Special  Croup  of  Articles  on 
"Modern  Old  Age" 


ACCORDING  to  statistics,  25%  of 
our  population  is  already  over  45 
years  of  age.  The  same  figures  indicate 
that  by  1980,  instead  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  6,634,000  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States,  we  may  ex- 
pect 22,051,000.  This  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  "over-65ers"  will  necessitate  a 
shift  in  social  services,  program  empha- 
sis, and  allocation  of  community  funds. 

Anticipating  the  growing  importance 
of  care  for  the  aged,  the  April  Survey 
Midmonthly  will  feature  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  this  subject: — 

*  "You    Cannot    Demobilize    All 
People"  by  George  Lawton,  Director 
and  Consulting  Psychologist  of  the 
Old   Age   Counseling   Center,   New 
York.     One  of  Mr.  Lawton's  main 
points  deals  with  the  employability 
of  older  people,   a   matter   of  vital 
concern  to  the  basic  economy  of  the 
entire   country   if   we   are   to   avoid 
becoming  a  nation  of  oldsters  sup- 
ported  by   an   ever   decreasing   per- 
centage of  our  youth. 

*  "Life   Begins  at   Forty   Plus"   by 
Kathleen    Gorrie    of   Gorden    Com- 
munity House,  Vancouver,  B.   C.- — 
an  entertaining  description  of  recrea- 
tion activities  for  old  persons. 

*  "Old  Age  Has  Its  Troubles"  by 
Margaret     W.     Wagner,     Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Benjamin  Rose  In- 
stitute, Cleveland,  Ohio.    Miss  Wag- 
ner's article  deals  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Institute   in   counseling 
and  casework  to  help  old  persons. 

*  "The  Community  and  the  Chron- 
ically III"  by  Allan  Stone,  Research 
Director,   Wilder  Charity,   St.   Paul, 
Minnesota.     This  article  focuses  on 
community  organization  for  the  care 
of  the  aged  who  are  chronically  ill. 

Other  articles:  Re-organization  of 
New  York  State  Public  Welfare 
Program;  also  The  Relationship  Be- 
tween the  Community  and  the  Vet- 
eran Hospital. 

*     *     * 

For  over  a  third  of  a  century  The  Sur- 
vey has  been  recognized  as  the  only  mag- 
azine which  comprehensively  covers  all 
fields  of  social  work  through  original  ar- 


ticles,   surveys,    field    reports    and    profes- 
sional news  and  notes  on: — 

Health 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Public  Welfare 

Recreation 

Community  Organization 

Social  Planning 

Settlements 

Foreign  Relief 

Day  Nurseries 

Penology  and  Delinquency 

Veterans  Services 

Old  Age  Care 

Mental  Health 

Professional  Education 

Executive  Problems 

In  this  one  magazine  you  learn  what's 
afoot  in  the  entire  field  of  social  work. 

You  welcome  Survey  Midmonthly  be- 
cause it  integrates  the  whole  field  of  com- 
munity service  and  welfare — because  it 
enables  you  to  pick  off  ideas  from  re- 
lated branches  of  social  work  which  you 
can  turn  to  account  on  your  job. 

That  is  why  social  workers,  volunteer 
members  of  welfare  boards,  public  of- 
ficials, physicians,  teachers,  ministers, 
club  leaders  and  other  responsible  citizens 
are  regular  subscribers  to  Survey  Mid- 
monthly. 

That  is  why  Survey  Midmonthly  is  the 
national  journal  of  social  work.  That  is 
why  it  is  your  journal. 

If  your  agency  subscribes  to  the  Survey 
Midmonthly,  but  if  you  have  not  seen  the 
special  issues  on  Health  (October  1945); 
From  Veteran  to  Civilian  (November 
1945);  Recreation  for  Everybody  (Feb- 
ruary 1946) — then  you  are  missing  ma- 
terial important  to  your  work.  Better  take 
a  personal  subscription  and  have  Survey 
Midmonthly  sent  to  your  home,  or  ask 
your  agency  to  order  more  copies  so  that 
you  may  keep  up  with  what's  significant 
to  you.  Annual  subscription:  $3. 


SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


mentary  manifestations.  The  book  tries 
to  explain  to  laymen,  in  non-psychiatric 
language,  the  Freudian  concepts  of  per- 
sonality development.  The  authors'  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  should  help 
masses  of  people  to  sense  the  fuller  pos- 
sibilities of  living  —  the  knowledge  that 
frustrations,  inhibitions,  withholding  of 
love,  of  joy,  and  truth  are  the  real  ene- 
mies of  mankind. 

Nearly  half  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  a  thorough  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  The  authors  show 
the  very  beginning  of  instinctual  and 
emotional  needs  and  what  happens  to  a 
child  when  these  remain  unfulfilled.  Un- 
less this  is  understood  no  one  can  evalu- 
ate what  is  wrong  with  an  adult,  since 
mental  ill  health  in  adults  has  its  roots 
in  the  frustrations  of  childhood.  The 
characteristics  of  the  oral,  anal,  phallic, 
latent  and  adolescent  periods  are  followed 
to  adulthood.  The  authors  also  deal 
with  the  problems  of  advancing  years. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  excellent  chap- 
ter on  delinquency  and  the  understanding 
interpretation  of  unusual  sexual  behavior. 

So  sympathetic  is  the  presentation,  that 
if  this  volume  were  offered  as  a  textbook, 
it  would  probably  cause  little  anxiety  in 
the  students  using  it.  MELLY  SIMON 
Chief  of  Psychiatric  Social  Service 
Payne  and  Whitney  Clinic 


WHEN  YOU  MARRY,  by  Evelyn  Millis  Du- 
vall  and  Reuben  Hill.  Association  Press.  $3. 

THIS     BOOK.     IS    AN     ATTRACTIVELY    PRE- 

sented  manual  of  information  for  married 
couples  and  young  people  contemplating 
marriage.  It  is  vividly  and  clearly  writ- 
ten and  the  point  of  view  is  at  the  same 
time  sympathetic  and  objective. 

The  information  given  ranges  from 
practical  advice  on  budgeting  and  wise 
buying  to  an  analysis  of  the  psychological 
factors  that  influence  marriage.  When 
the  writers  deal  with  the  latter,  their 
premises  seem  generally  valid  but  at  times 
oversimplified.  This  is  perhaps  justifi- 
able in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  book 
as  a  manual  of  information  for  young  lay 
people. 

The  social  worker  is  likely  to  be  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  factual  material, 
but  will  be  interested  in  the  method  of 
presentation.  The  book  might  be  made 
available  to  certain  clients  of  social 
agencies  where  information  as  such  would 
be  of  benefit  to  them.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, replace  a  skilled  casework  approach 
to  the  more  serious  marital  problems. 

The  social  worker  naturally  regrets  the 
meagerness  of  information  about  the  many 
services  of  the  casework  organizations 
that  are  available  to  unhappy  or  perplexed 
married  couples.  ELEANOR  CLIFTON 

District  Secretary 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
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2Umber£ttj>  of  Cincaso 


of  jSocial   j§«rtrir« 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25,  1946 


ACADEMIC  YEAR   1946-47 

SUMMER  QUARTER,    1946 

First  Term — June  24-JuIy  26 
Second  Term — July  29-August  31 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete    program    and    requirements 

for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

T  T  T 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 

Social  Group  Work 

Community  Organization  Work 

Social  Research 
Public  Welfare  Administration 


1st  Semester  begins  September  23rd,  1946. 
2nd  Semester  begins  February  10th,  1947. 

For  information  on  admission  and  fellowships 

apply 
Office  of  the  Dean 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Summer  Institute  Announcement 

The  customary  Summer  Institute  program  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  which  has 
in  recent  years  been  open  to  all  qualified,  experi- 
enced social  workers,  will  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  1946.  In  its  place,  the  School  will  hold  an 

Alumni  Institute 

June  10  to  15,  inclusive 

This  Institute  will  be  open  only  to  graduates  of 
this  School.  It  will  have  the  nature  of  a  "reorien- 
tation  conference,"  at  which  alumni  who  have  had 
especially  significant  experience  in  war-related 
services  will  exchange  professional  findings  and 
viewpoints  with  those  who  have  had  interesting 
professional  experiences  on  the  home  front. 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  in  the  year  1946- 
1947  will  be  received  from  February  1  to  June  15.  First 
Semester  opens  October  1.  Early  application  is  advised. 

Address,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Secretary  for  Ad- 
missions, 2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   LOUISVILLE 
KENT   SCHOOL   OF 

SOCIAL   WORK 

•  •  • 

One-  and  Two- Year  Graduate  Programs 

Leading  to  the  Certificate 
and   Master  of   Science  in   Social  Work 

For  further  information  apply  to: 

The  Dean, 

RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

University  of  Louisville 

Louisville  8,  Ky. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PREPARATION  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  SOCIAL 
WORK  AND  POST-WAR  REHABILITATION 

Beginning  students  may  enter  in  May,  September  and 
January. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

For  practicing  social  workers  who  have  not  the  profes- 
sional degree.  * 

The  program  is  especially  adapted  for  public  welfare 
workers,  child  welfare  workers,  and  others  who  have  an  op- 
portunity for  part-time  study  or  who  are  allowed  educational 
leave. 

For  information  and  catalogue,   apply   to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston  Massachusetts 


MARCH     1946 


(In  answering  advertisements  please   mention   SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,) 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising,  group 
work,  institutional,  casework  and  medi- 
cal social  work  positions. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


HEAD  COUNSELOR  —  DIETITIAN  —  MA- 
TURE SENIOR  COUNSELORS— TRAINED 
NURSE — wanted  for  summer  season,  girls'  camp. 


lake  waterfront,  Connecticut-Massachusetts  border; 
excellent  salary  for  qualified  people.  Special  inter- 
est activities:  nature  study,  music,  arts  and  crafts. 
Write:  Camp  Council,  New  York  Section,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1819  Broadway 
(fifth  floor),  New  York  23. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami  and 
Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case  Workers  and 
Field  Representatives.  Salary  range  $2,400.  to 
$3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses  including  milage 
at  7!/it.  College  education,  graduate  study  at 
school  of  social  work,  and  experience  in  child- 
ren s  work  required.  Apply  to  403  Consoliated 
Bldg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 


CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work  gradu- 
ates, $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent  staff  devel- 
opment program  and  psychiatric  staff  consultant. 
Five-day  week.  Family  Service,  1243  N.  Van 
Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKER— Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles  ap- 
pearing in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  family 
case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  of  case  work  for 
high  standard  family  service  agency  in  large  West 
Coast  city.  Interesting  possibilities.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  responsibilities.  Write  fully.  Con- 


fidential. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASE  WORK  in  a  Catholic 
tamily  Agency  which  serves  suburban  communi- 
ties in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Long 
established  agency;  employs  trained  case  work 
ft;  good  personnel  practices.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation and  a  wide  range  of  social  resources 
available.  Requirement,:  Roman  Catholic  religion; 
graduate  training  in  social  work  plus  demonstrated 
successful  experience  in  supervision.  Duties: 
Supervision  of  intake  and  service;  total  responsi- 
bility for  staff  development.  Participation  in 
community  case  work  studies  and  joint  agency 
planning.  Excellent  salary,  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  8334  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER  in  agency  dealing  with  different 
nationalities.  Some  training  and  experience  de- 
sired. Salary  $2,000.  Address  International  In- 
stitute,  1500  San  Diego  Street,  Fresno,  California. 


OHirr,  ,«,  AND  SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
IER  (Women)  needed  for  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
AND  RECORD  DEPARTMENTS  of  FRON- 
TIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the  Kentucky 
Mountains.  Write  Director,  Wendover,  Leslie 
County,  Ky. 

WANTED:  Case  Work  Supervisor  in  Home  Serv- 
ice  Department  of  American  Red  Cross  in  large 
city  in  metropolitan  area.  Within  30  minutes  of 
New  York  City.  Large  employed  staff.  Case 
work  training  and  some  supervisory  experience  in 
accredited  agency  essential.  Application  to  be 
made  in  writing  giving  educational  and  profes- 
sional background.  8330  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS:  A— With  two  years  graduate 
training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric  and/or 
Children  s  and/or  Family  fields.  Interested  in 
practice  but  prepared  to  supervise  junior  workers 
and/or  students,  salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,800. 
a — Graduating  from  two  year  graduate  training 
June.  1946,  with  field  experience  in  Psychiatric, 
Children  s  or  Family  case  work,  eager  to  develop 
skills  through  selective  case  loads,  consultation 
with  Professional  School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary 
range  $2,700  to  $3,300.  Cars  provided.  Apply: 
Family  Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spokane  8, 
Washington. 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED.  A  large  statewide  non- 
sectarian  child-placing  agency  of  specialized  pro- 
gram and  high  standards  has  opening  for  a  young 
man  skilled  in  Community  organization,  public 
relations,  and  fund  raising.  Professional  training 
is  a  requisite,  and  some  experience  in  child  wel- 
fare or  related  field  such  as  Community  Councils 
or  Chests  is  desirable.  Salary  range  from  $3,600.00, 
depending  upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Request  responses  by  letter  only,  stating  age, 
training,  experience,  and  giving  salary  ra^ge  in 
which  you  place  yourself  at  this  time.  Letters 
from  recently  discharged,  or  about-to-be-discharged 
service  men  especially  solicited.  All  letters  labeled 
confidential  will  be  so  treated.  F.  D.  Preston 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Va.  P.  O.  Box  554, 
Richmond  4,  Va. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working  su- 
pervisor. Agency  is  expanding  its  family  and 
child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision  and  ade- 
quate salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
Transportation  paid  to  San  Francisco.  Write 
Catholic  Social  Service,  995  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  3. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR,  trained  and  experienced,  to  have 
charge  of  district  office  of  Jewish  family  case 
work  agency  in  large  eastern  city.  Responsibilities 
include  supervision  of  workers  and  students,  ad- 
ministration of  unit  and  committee  work.  Good 
salary  and  personnel  practices.  8322  Survey 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  offering 
good  supervision  and  special  interest  assignments. 
Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and  Case  Worker 
II  provide  excellent  salary  range.  8210  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  experi- 
enced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service  depart- 
ment in  multiple  service  Jewish  case  work  agency. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of  workers  and 
students,  administration  of  unit  and  community 
committee  work.  Salary  range  $2700  to  $3800. 
8215  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR — Mid-west  private  agency  special- 
izing in  child  care  and  placing  on  state  wide 
basis,  has  opportunity  for  capable  casework  super- 
visor. We  want  a  person  who  has  not  already 
"arrived" — one  who  is  growing  and  wants  the 
opportunity  to  grow  with  an  expanding  organiza- 
tion. Excellent  reputation,  soundly  financed.  Pre- 
fer Protestant  woman  between  35  and  45,  with 
some  experience  in  supervisory  position  and  mem- 
bership in  AASW.  Give  full  information  concern- 
ing self  together  with  picture  and  salary  expected. 
8318  Survey. 


VACANCIES  on  Children's  Aid  Society  Staff:  su- 
pervisors, caseworkers,  day  nursery  worker.  Ade- 
quate salary  commensurate  with  professional  train- 
ing and  experience.  Opportunity  for  continued 
training  in  School  of  Social  Work.  4  weeks  vaca- 
tion, sick  leave.  City  of  250,000.  8  hours— one 
night  from  New  York  City.  8319  Survey. 


CASE  WORK  POSITIONS— Full  and  part  time. 
Personnel  Policy  sent  upon  request.  Interviews 
arranged  at  Buffalo  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  or  as  desired.  Write,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Chicago,  608  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ADOPTION  AGENCY  wants  professionally  trained 
case  worker  for  study  department,  child  placing 
experience  desirable ;  ability  either  latent  or  de- 
veloped, to  relate  as  a  case  worker  to  young 
tablet  and  to  use  knowledge  about  infant  de- 
velopment discriminatingly.  Also  case  worker  for 
home  finders  and  adoption  placement  department. 
Salary  $1100  to  $2400.  Write  Miss  Julia  Ann 
Bishop,  Director  of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Virginia.  Box  554,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FUNDS  RAISED.  Competent  campaigner  produces 
maximum  results.  Salary  or  fee  to  secure  fiscal 
requirement! — staff  supervisor  or  advisory  consul- 
tation. 8312  Survey. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  single,  degree  from  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work,  supervisory  and  admini- 
strative experience  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Child  Welfare  field,  desires  position  on 
West  Coast.  8324  Survey 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  Jewish,  desires  a  re- 
sponsible position,  New  York  or  vicinity,  where  a 
good  background  in  psychiatric  case  work,  com- 
munity organization,  research  and  public  relations 
is  an  asset.  Interested  in  research,  coordination 
and  administration.  8332  Survey 


SOCIAL  WORKER  with  Public  Welfare,  Group 
Work  and  Psychiatric  experience  wants  position  as 
Case  Work  Supervisor  in  area  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  in  growing  agency.  Mas- 
ter's degree  Eastern  School.  Interested  in  Com- 
munity Organization  as  well  as  In-Service  Train- 
ing program.  8328  Survey. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR  desires  position  as  Director  of 
Institutional,  Boys  Club,  Private  or  Caddy  Camp 
for  the  coming  season.  8331  Survey. 


TO  TRADE:  what  have  you  to  offer  a  male, 
35,  MSW  degree,  member  AAPSW,  experience 
in  work  with  adults,  youth  community  organ- 
ization, public  relations,  who  wishes  position  as 
agency  executive?  8333  Survey 


INSTITUTION  DIRECTOR,  male,  36,  Protestant, 
Master's  Degree  in  Social  Work,  experience  in 
family  and  Children's  work  including  child-placing, 
desires  position  with  institution  for  dependent 
children,  preferably  in  Pennsylvania.  8338  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  (male),  M.S.S.W.  (except 
thesis),  3  years  case  work  experience  including 
psychiatric  theory  and  practice.  Position  desired 
in  agency  maintaining  high  professional  standards 
with  opportunity  for  some  administrative  duties. 
8336  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  Negro,  Ph.D.  candidate.  Major 
fields,  guidance,  sociology.  Administrative  expe- 
rience in  community  ana  recreation  centers.  Avail- 
able immediately.  8339  Survey. 


MAN,  35,  with  extensive  Red  Cross  experience  in 
administration,  community  service,  fund  raising. 
Experienced  social  worker  and  parole  officer. 
Desires  position  witk  agency  or  institution.  Locate 
anywhere.  8313. 


Directory  of  1  >cial 
Organizations    cont. ) 

Health 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains  children's 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv- 
ices. H.  J.  Corper,  M.D.,  Research  Director. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Axelrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director.  Chicago  area :  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or 
direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration  of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write :  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society  of  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  bring  about,  through  research  and 
education,  a  continuing  reduction  in  alcoholism 
and  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associated 
with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Members  pay 
five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL   WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,    122 

East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one  order; 
only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if  desired, 
after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  publishers'  lowest 
prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institutional  accounts 
expedited.  Catalog  SG,  free.  JOHN  CREHORE, 
Postbox  2329-G.  Washington  13,  D.  C. 


i 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL     OF    NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take  in 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc. 
Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries. 
North   Moore   Streets,   New  York. 


Hudson 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 
8c     per     word, 
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Survey  Midmonthly's  se- 
ries of  special  "from  war 
to  peace"  features,  which 
began  in  July  1945  with 
the  problems  of  our  on- 
•  jroming  generation  of  returning  service- 

•  men,  turns  this  month  to  the  troubles  of 
that  older  generation  who  have  seen  three 

:  wars   during  their   life  span.      For   over 

I  >rwo    decades    their    numbers    and    their 

;  leeds  have  been   increasing.     With  wai 

ircssures   now   removed,    it  is  a   hopeful 

|;ign   to  find   "geriatrics"   on   everybody's 

•ongue. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  contribu- 

.;  :ors  to  this  quartet  of  articles  are  "rep- 

•esentative."  They  stretch  across  the  con- 

rinent — from    New   York   to    Cleveland, 

'•   >t.  Paul,  and  Vancouver.    Topically,  the 

-  xn'nts  of  their  departure  run  the  gamut 
>f    employment,    casework,    health,    and 
•ecreation.      Tying    them    together    ex- 
>resses  our  conviction  that  we  must  have 
jlanning  to  integrate   the  particular  ap- 
>roach  for  which  they  speak.    Old  age. 
hey  feel,  need  not  be  a  problem  but  a 
:ruitful  asset  to  the  individual   and   his 
:ommunity — provided    we    put   to   work 
instructively  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
uake  it  so. 

GENEROUS  GESTURE 

Clare  Boothe  Luce  believes  that 
ihysicians,  surgeons  and  dentists  ought  to 
e  allowed  to  deduct  from  their  income 
ax  the  cash  due  for  time  devoted  to 
harity,  free  clinics,  and  public  research 
/vork.  At  any  rate  she's  introduced  a  bill 
n  the  House  which  would  authorize 
hem  to  do  so. 

RECREATION  FOR  EVERYBODY" 

The  idea  that  recreation  no  less 
lan  welfare  and  health,  needs  the  back- 
ng  of  a  federal  program  apparently  will 
ot  be  downed.  Meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
le  Society  of  Recreation  Workers  of 
'.merica  went  on  record  as  favoring  ap- 


propriate legislation  to  create  a  "federal 
service"  and  requested  "the  National 
Recreation  Association  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  working  with  us  on  a  nationwide 
study  of  the  type  of  legislation  which 
would  best  serve  this  purpose." 

EX  POST  FACTO 

Historic  "Order  No.  1"  issued  by 
Brigadier  General  Hines  in  May  1944, 
by  which  representatives  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  selective  service  were  authorized 
to  set  up  veterans  service  centers,  was  re- 
voked last  month  by  Lieutenant  General 
Erskine,  present  head  of  the  Retraining 
and  Reemployment  Administration.  Most 
communities  didn't  wait  for  this  cumber- 
some trinity  to  get  started,  so  status  of 
their  present  centers  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

BOY  MEETS  GIRL 

According  to  a  news  item,  two  cen- 
turies of  tradition  were  shattered  when 
Princeton  University  announced  that 
thirty-eight  veterans  and  their  wives 
would  be  housed  at  David  Brown  Hall, 
fifty-three-year-old  campus  building.  .  .  . 
The  press  release  we  saw,  however,  didn't 
say  whether  or  not  anything  was  shat- 
tered when  Vassar  College  recently  de- 
cided to  admit  male  veterans  as  non- 
resident students. 

THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY 

No  doubt  because  Westminster 
College  of  Fulton  (Mo.)  has  so  recently 
acquired  distinction  as  a  sounding  board 
for  issues  that  now  confront  mankind,  an 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Review  recently  caught 
our  editorial  eye.  With  all  the  courage 
of  Westminster's  illustrious  international 
visitor,  Professor  Chester  Alexander,  a 
member  of  its  faculty,  harpoons  those 
critics  who  would  amiably  dismiss  soci- 
ology's claims  to  stature  as  an  "exact" 


science.  How  exact  does  sociology  have 
to  be,  to  be  exact,  he  pertinently  inquires. 
Half  as  exact  as  medical  science?  Or 
must  it  be  three  quarters?  The  answer, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  the  one  on  which 
we  were  brought  up.  Science  is  still 
merely  a  method  with  these  component 
parts:  observation;  hypothesis;  assem- 
blage of  known  facts,  new  facts,  and  ex- 
perimentation to  test  the  hypothesis;  re- 
cording the  results.  This  seems  a  pro- 
cedure which  we  should  have  no  qualms 
in  urging  upon  the  social  work  profession. 

MARITAL  NOTES 

Marriage  rate  in  New  York  State 
was  40  percent  higher  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1945  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  1944.  .  .  .  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  cases  referred  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Court  of  Domestic  Relations  to  the 
Catholic  Charities  before  a  divorce  pe- 
tition was  filed,  have  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  according  to  Frederick  A. 
Breyer,  chief  probation  officer. 

WITHOUT  ORATORY 

With  an  unprecedented  lack  of 
oratory  and  opposition,  New  York  State 
is  now  engaged  in  the  most  fundamental 
reorganization  of  public  welfare  services 
in  its  long  history.  How  abolition  of  set- 
tlement requirements,  consolidation  of 
county  services,  revamping  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  client  (and  the 
taxpayer  too,  for  that  matter)  is  clearly 
and  concisely  told  by  Lee  C.  Dowling, 
first  deputy  commissioner,  in  this  month's 
lead  article  (page  99). 

"OVER-ALL" 

Despite  T.  D.  Eliot's  delightful 
expose  of  this  much  abused  word  (see 
Survey  Midmonthly,  December  1945) 
"over-all"  seems  to  just  fit  the  effort  now 
being  made  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  to  revamp  the  country's 
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public  assistance  policy.  H.  R.  5686  in- 
troduced on  March  6  by  Representative 
Aime  J.  Forand  with  its  backing,  would 
extend  federal  aid  to  general  or  "home" 
relief,  abolish  settlement  requirements, 
call  for  unified  administration,  and  make 
many  other  changes  essential  to  a  "Com- 
prehensive Public  Welfare  Program." 
That's  the  title  of  the  act.  See  page  115. 

TRANSITION? 

January's  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  nation  was  300,000  more  than  in 
December.  .  .  .  Employable  persons  re- 
ceiving general  assistance  in  Pennsylvania 
during  January  were  up  20  percent  from 
the  1945  low.  ...  On  February  25,  some 
500  youths,  mostly  GI's,  descended  on 
New  York  State's  capitol  at  Albany  to 
demand  a  bonus,  housing,  and  a  free  state 
university. 

HONORS 

To  John  R.  Mott,  president  of 
the  World  Alliance  of  the  YMCA,  the 
Prince  Carl  Medal  for  distinction  in  na- 
tional and  international  humanitarian 
work  by  King  Gustav  of  Sweden.  ...  To 
Lester  B.  Granger,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Service  Award,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ...  To  G.  How- 
land  Shaw,  well  known  American  pen- 
ologist,  the  Laetare  Medal  "for  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment." 

GOOD  If  ILL 

Readers  of  Survey  Midtnonthly  no 
doubt  have  noticed  the  full  page  ad- 


vertisements by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  urging  the  extension 
of  voluntary  and  government  relief  to 
German  children  this  winter.  Recently 
someone  reprinted  one  of  these  ads  and 
passed  out  5,000  copies  on  a  Chicago 
street.  One  thousand  people  signed  the 
little  box  in  the  corner  and  sent  it  in  to 
the  society's  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 
A  20  percent  return  on  a  throw-away 
gives  truly  remarkable  evidence  of  the  in- 
nate persistence  of  "good  will"  in  the  av- 
erage American. 

TRANSFERABLE  IDEA 

To  one  who  recalls  the  institu- 
tions of  his  home  town,  the  sight  of  fa- 
miliar yet  forbidding  walls,  curiosity 
about  the  life  that  went  on  behind  those 
walls,  and  wonder  at  the  occasional  sight 
of  "inmates,"  usually  marching  two-by- 
two,  are  familiar  memories.  The  idea 
that  those  who  are  confined  to  hospitals 
should  not  be  cut  off  from  the  community 
around  them  is  at  the  base  of  the  USO 
program  discussed  in  this  issue  by  David 
Danzig,  national  "director  of  USO  pro- 
gram services.  Although  Mr.  Danzig 
writes  of  disabled  men  in  VA  hospitals, 
the  principle  bears  thinking  about  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  of  other  institu- 
tions to  the  community. 

MAGNANIMOUS 

"Uncle  Sam's  .  .  .  welfare  func- 
tions are  a  crazy-quilt  of  waste,  overlap- 
ping, duplication  and  misdirected  effort." 
So  goes  a  quote  from  a  quote,  both  primary 
and  secondary  sources  of  which  we  are 
very  happy  to  share  with  our  readers.  The; 


primary  source  is  iroin  a  very  cordia 
(but.  we  fear,  form)  letter  from  th< 
office  of  Coronet.  The  secondary  souro 
is  said  to  be  an  article  by  Mrs.  Eujiem 
Meyer,  entitled  "Wanted:  A  U.  S.  De 
partment  of  Welfare,"  which,  we  an 
asked  to  inform  all  interested  person'; 
will  appear  in  their  May  issue.  We  se< 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  com 
ply  with  this  request  from  a  (wishfullv 
speaking)  competitor,  especially  as  it  give 
us  a  chance  to  note  that  our  readers  wen 
well  advised  of  this  subject  matter  som< 
eight  months  ago  in  Leonard  Mayo': 
article  "A  Cabinet  Post  for  the  Hom< 
Front."  (See  Survey  Midmonthly.  An 
gust  1945.) 

CHATTER 

Seventy-seven    veterans    were    en 
rolled  for  full  or  part  time  study  durin 
the    winter    quarter    at    the    New    Yor 
School     of     Socal     Work.   •    •    Nineteen 
forty-six  USO  campaign  probably  will  be 
for  about  $20,000,000.    The  program  is 
expected  to  continue  until  December  31 
1947.   •   •   First  director  of  the  new  di- 
vision of  adult  hygiene  and  geriatrics  o 
the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Health 
will  be  Dr.  William  F.  King,  former! 
state  health  commissioner.  •   •  Minimum 
food  costs  for  a  family  of  five  have  risen 
14  percent  since  June  1943,  according  t 
the  New  York  Budget  Council.  •  •  At  its 
Columbus  convention  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
renounced  "the  pattern  of  segregation  in 
race   relations   as  unnecessary   and   unde 
sirable  and  a  violation  of  the  Gospel  o 
love  and  human  brotherhood. 
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Making  Public  Welfare  History 


The  reorganization  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
discussed     by     LEE    C.     DOWLING,     first     deputy    commissioner. 


IN     THIS     POSTWAR     YEAR,     NEW 

York  State  has  set  itself  to  the  task  of  re 
constructing  its  300-year-old  local  public 
social  service  structure.  The  175-year- 
old  intrastate  settlement  system  is  being 
abolished.  The  localities'  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  four  public  assistance  cate- 
gories— old  age  assistance,  aid  to  depen- 
dent children,  assistance  to  the  blind,  and 
home  relief — is  being  pegged  and  stabilized 
at  20  percent.  The  annual  public  welfare 
bill,  including  public  assistance,  is  ap- 
proximately $170,000,000.  Seven  thou- 
sand people  are  employed  in  the  execution 
of  the  programs  that  it  pays  for.  New 
York  is  doing  all  this,  and  more,  in  order 
to  modernize  its  welfare  structure  so  that 
people  will  be  served  promptly,  more  ade- 
quately, more  efficiently. 

The  legislation  needed  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  has  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature and  approved  by  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  When  the  reorganization 
which  it  authorizes  has  been  carried  out, 
applications  for  all  types  of  assistance  and 
care  will  be  made  at  a  single  local  office. 
Visitation,  and  investigation  of  a  family's 
needs,  will  be  done  by  a  single  agency. 
There  will  be  uniform  standards  of  as- 
sistance and  care  within  an  individual 
county.  A  simple  residence  system  will 
be  set  up,  and  both  settlement  and  resi- 
dence requirements  for  public  assistance 
will  be  eliminated.  Other  obsolete  prac- 
tices will  be  discarded,  red  tape  will  be 
cut,  and  people  will  no  longer  have  to 
shuttle  from  one  agency  to  another. 

Background:  The  Problems 

New  York  State  has  had  an  unenvi- 
able reputation  as  the  possessor  of  the 
most  complicated  local  welfare  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  changes  called 
for  by  this  legislation  are  the  most  exten- 
sive ever  made  at  one  time  in  the  state's 
history.  But  the  solutions  arrived  at  came 
not  by  resorting  to  some  ready-made  or 
arbitrary  pattern,  but  as  a  result  of  care- 
fully conducted  studies  of  New  York's 
own  peculiar  problems.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  only  one  vote  was  cast  against  its 
bill  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  committee's  procedures  of 
fact-finding,  public  discussions,  consulta- 
tions with  the  localities,  and  public  inter- 
pretation. As  a  state  employe  with  year« 
of  service  observed,  it  was  the  first  time 
in  his  long  experience  that  there  was  "so 
little  opposition  and  oratory"  connected 
with  welfare  legislation. 


The  plan  and  the  legislation  to  imple- 
ment it  are  based  upon  the  findings  of  the 
special  committee  on  social  welfare  and 
relief  of  the  joint  legislative  committee  on 
interstate  cooperation,  of  which  Assembly- 
man Harold  C.  Ostertag  is  chairman ; 
and  the  Commission  on  Municipal  Reve- 
nues and  Reduction  of  Real  Estate 
Taxes,  of  which  State  Comptroller  Frank 
C.  Moore  is  chairman.  These  commit- 
tees have  been  at  work  for  two  years. 

To  understand  the  scope  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  plan,  one  must  glimpse 
something  of  the  maze  of  local  agencies, 
programs,  and  financial  policies  through 
which  these  committees  had  to  find  their 
way. 

The  local  pattern  of  administration  is 
distinguished  by  its  lack  of  uniformity. 
In  fifty-eight  counties,  for  example,  there 
are  county  welfare  departments  which 
administer  all  or  nearly  all  public  wel- 
fare programs.  But  in  some  counties 
there  are  also  cities  which  have  their  own 
public  welfare  set-ups,  administering  a 
number  of  programs  to  city  residents.  Al- 
together, there  are  forty-nine  of  these. 
Then  in  six  cities  (including  New  York 
City)  there  are  city  public  welfare  dis- 
trict departments  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  county  public  welfare  depart- 
ment. In  the  counties,  also,  there  are 
more  than  700  towns  which  have  welfare 
offices  administering  home  (general)  re- 
lief and  medical  care.  On  top  of  this, 
there  are,  in  eighteen  counties,  separate 
county  boards  of  child  welfare  adminis- 
tering aid  to  dependent  children.  Add- 
ing to  the  general  confusion  are  veterans 
assistance  units  (started  in  1887)  in  the 
counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

The  old  intrastate  settlement  system 
further  adds  to  the  complexity.  Persons 
in  need  have  been  given  assistance  in  the 
city  or  county  public  welfare  district  in 
which  they  were  found,  regardless  of  their 
term  of  residence.  However,  if  the  re- 
cipient had  settlement  in  another  district, 
the  first  district  charged  back  the  cost  to 
the  district  of  settlement.  If  the  recipient 
had  no  settlement  in  any  public  welfare 
district,  the  state  has  been  billed  for  the 
cost. 

Settlement  has  been  acquired  by  resid- 
ing in  a  town  or  city  for  one  year  or  more 
without  receipt  of  public  assistance  and 
care.  It  continued  until  settlement  was 
acquired  in  another  town  or  city  in  the 
state,  or  until  the  person  lost  it  by  being 
out  of  the  state  for  one  vear. 


Altogether,  there  are  over  900  local  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  in  the  state  administer- 
ing one  or  more  of  eleven  programs :  home 
relief,  veterans  assistance,  medical  care, 
old  age  assistance,  assistance  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  foster  care  of 
children,  hospital  care,  care  in  public 
homes,  other  adult  institutional  care,  and 
burials.  There  were  over  800  agencies 
administering  only  one  or  two  programs. 
Sixty  other  agencies  were  administering 
nine  or  ten.  Of  the  agencies  receiving 
state  reimbursement,  there  were  some  700 
that  had  fewer  than  twenty-five  cases 
each,  while  sixty-four  agencies  had  500  or 
more  cases. 

The  proportion  of  costs  borne  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments  was  dif- 
ferent for  each  program.  As  a  result, 
the  share  carried  by  the  localities  varied 
from  one  fourth  to  the  entire  cost.  Bol- 
stering the  findings  of  the  special  commit- 
tee were  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Municipal  Revenues  of  Real  Es- 
tate Taxes  which  found  that  local  wel- 
fare financing  was  one  of  the  most  baffling 
problems  faced  by  the  municipalities. 
Variations  in  federal  and  state  reimburse- 
ment impeded  financial  planning.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  home  relief  caseload, 
due  to  unemployment,  particularly,  was  a 
constant  threat  to  the  financial  stability 
of  the  municipalities. 

Program  Proposed 

With  such  basic  facts  as  these  in  hand, 
the  committee,  comprised  of  legislators, 
public  welfare  administrators,  representa- 
tives of  county,  city,  and  town  officers 
groups,  and  others,  took  them  to  the  lo- 
calities through  a  series  of  eleven  re- 
gional conferences  held  throughout  the 
state.  Hundreds  of  public  welfare  offi- 
cials, municipal  officers,  representatives  of 
private  social  agencies,  and  interested  citi- 
zens attended  these  conferences.  Every- 
one with  any  contribution  to  make  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  in  itself  proved  to  be  a  healthy 
and  constructive  experience.  It  focused 
attention  on  an  important  public  service 
and  its  problems.  The  public  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a  group  of  its  legislative 
and  administrative  servants  painstakingly 
at  work  seeking  wa>s  and  means  of  im- 
proving government  services. 

Brought  together  by  a  commttee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dewey  in  March 
lc>45  to  coordinate  the  findings  of  the  two 
studies,  the  legislation  finally  formulated 
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was  based  on  these  major  conclusions : 

That  "it  was  the  overlapping,  conflict- 
ing, or  competitive  aspects  of  these  un- 
coordinated interrelationships  (of  agen- 
cies, programs,  and  financing)  that  react 
upon  persons  in  need  and  complicate  the 
administration  of  public  welfare." 

Further  that  "difficulties  and  confusion 
arise  for  the  person  in  need  not  from  the 
number  of  programs,  but  from  the  fact 
that  he  must  go  to  different  agencies,  with 
overlapping  jurisdiction,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  these 
programs." 

Finally,  that  the  confusion  of  financial 
arrangements,  especially  those  affecting 
the  four  public  assistance  programs,  could 
be  substantially  alleviated  by  stabilizing 
the  rate  of  state  reimbursement  to  the 
localities. 

The  plan  itself  roughly  falls  into  four 
major  divisions,  the  first  of  which  calls 
for  a  countywide  plan  of  administration 
to  cover  all  public  welfare  agencies  and 
all  public  welfare  programs  within  the 
county. 

No  single  statewide  pattern  of  ad- 
ministration could  be  found  to  meet  the 
wide  range  of  local  circumstances  in- 
herent in  rural,  urban,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  sections  of  the  state,  or  to  re- 
solve practically  the  many  problems  as- 
sociated with  revising  a  vast  public  serv- 
ice structure.  Consequently,  a  number  of 
optional  administrative  arrangements  are 
offered  to  the  counties  and  the  city  or 
cities  within  their  borders.  For  example, 
cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  and 
over  may  become  independent  welfare  dis- 
tricts. Each  option,  however,  is  designed 
to  maintain  the  central  purpose  of  satis- 
factorily integrating  all  welfare  services. 

Within  the  limits  of  these  alternating 
options,  the  countywide  plan  must  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  for  approval.  The  new  rate  of 
reimbursement  for  public  assistance  will 
not  become  permanently  effective  unless 
the  state  department  approves  the  plan. 
The  plan  also  will  be  subject  to  approval 
and  at  least  annual  review  by  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

In  general,  the  plan  "shall  include  pro- 
vision for  ready  access  to  services  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  every  county ;  provision 
for  integration  of  social  service  staffs  deal- 
ing with  citizens  of  the  county;  provision 
for  establishing  standards  of  assistance 
and  care;  and  provision  for  assurance  oi 
needed  service  to  eligible  persons  regard- 
less of  the  rate  of  reimbursement,  if  any. 
This  plan  shall  also  include  a  description 
of  the  methods  of  administering  assistance 
within  cities  located  in  the  county  under 
any  of  the  options  which  may  be  selected 
by  such  cities.  The  plan  shall  also  guaran- 
tee that  adequate  office  facilities  and  ar- 
rangements for  full  time  service  to  appli- 
cants will  be  maintained  in  the  towns 
where  the  welfare  officer  arrangement  is 
contemplated." 

In  all  of  these  plans,  the  towns  may 
have  offices  where  applications  for  all 
welfare  services  can  be  made  by  town 
residents.  Under  one  option,  towns  may 
authorize  and  grant  home  relief  and  medi- 
cal care,  with  investigation  of  need  made 
by  the  county.  The  legislation  also 
abolishes  the  remaining  boards  of  child 
welfare. 

Finally,  the  special  committee  last  year 
brought  about  legislation  which  made 
cash  relief  mandatory  in  home  relief,  thus 
placing  all  public  assistance  on  a  cash 
basis.  It  also  liberalized  and  simplified 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  abolishes 


tne  settlement  system.     Facts  gathered  by  j 
the  committee   showed   that   this   system  | 
consumed   almost  one   fifth   of   the  time  j 
of   welfare    administrators    in    investiga-  | 
tions,  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  court  I 
proceedings,  and  interagency  disputes.  No 
locality  really  gained  or  lost  in  the  charge- 
back-the-cost  process  because  the  income 
and  outgo,  in  the  long  run,  usually  struck 
a  balance.     Moreover,  a  needy  person  suf- 
fered because  he  might  be  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  dispute  between  two  agencies. 

In  the  future,  local  residence  require- 
ments will  be  used  in  determining  finan- 
cial responsibility  only  in  those  cases 
which  call  for  hospitalization,  institu- 
tional care,  or  foster  care  of  children. 
State  residence  is  acquired  by  residing  for 
one  year  in  the  state,  elsewhere  than  in  a 
hospital  or  institution,  on  a  military  reser- 
vation or,  in  the  case  of  a  minor,  in  fos- 
ter care  under  the  supervision  of  an  au- 
thorized agency.  State  residence  is  lost 
by  one  year's  absence  from  the  state,  un- 
less such  absence  is  due  to  service  in  the 
armed  forces  or  the  merchant  marine.  For 
those  people  who  do  not  have  state  resi- 
dence, the  state  itself  will  bear  all  the 
costs. of  care.  The  new  legislation  also 
provides  ample  protection  for  localities 
that  have  special  problems  because  of  the 
location  within  their  boundaries  of  state 
or  federal  institutions.  In  addition,  special 
protection  is  provided  for  communities  in 
which,  or  near  which,  there  are  veterans 
facilities,  military  reservations,  or  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  deals  with 
state  reimbursements  to  localities.  Here 
the  commission,  headed  by  State  Comp- 
troller Moore,  proposed  that  the  local 
share  of  expenditures  for  home  relief,  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
and  blind  assistance  be  stabilized  at  20 
percent.  By  the  old  local  rates,  the  state 
had  met  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  home  relief,  50  percent  of  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  25  percent  of  old 
age  assistance  and  assistance  to  the  blind. 
This  will  give  the  localities  financial  pro- 
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tection  against  upward  fluctuations  in 
these  programs;  will  correct  the  com- 
plexity of  varying  rates  of  reimbursement, 
and  will  aid  the  municipalities  in  their 
fiscal  planning.  The  state  will  absorb 
fluctuations  in  the  federal  share. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  new  rates 
of  reimbursement,  which  started  as  of 
January  1,  1946,  will  not  be  continued 
after  January  1,  1947,  in  a  particular  lo- 
cality unless  the  public  welfare  district 
has  established  an  integrated  welfare  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of 
the  special  committee.  The  state  feels  that 
the  added  financial  burden  it  is  assuming 
will  not  be  justified  without  assurance  of 
a  simplified  plan  of  administration  to 
serve  individuals  and  families  in  accord- 
ance with  their  needs. 

Another  constructive  change  in  fiscal 
procedure  is  the  plan  whereby  the  state 
will  advance  quarterly  to  the  localities 
sums  of  moneys  representing  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  state  and  federal  share 
of  welfare  expenditures  needed  the  next 
quarter.  In  the  past,  the  state  reimbursed 
the  locality  for  its  share  of  welfare  costs 
after  it  had  made  the  first  expenditure. 
The  time  lag  involved  in  submitting  and 
honoring  local  claims  was  considerable.  As 
a  result,  in  periods  of  financial  stress  some 


municipalities  were  compelled  to  borrow 
money  to  make  welfare  payments  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  even  though  funds 
were  due  from  the  state.  Then,  again, 
some  local  units  were  forced  to  withhold 
welfare  checks  from  recipients  until  the 
state  had  reimbursed  on  the  localities'  past 
claims.  The  advance  allotments  will  end 
these  practices,  make  for  better  welfare- 
fiscal  planning,  yet  protect  state  funds. 

Finally,  with  increased  financial  partici- 
pation, the  plan  puts  upon  the  state  a 
greater  obligation  for  the  maintenance  of 
high  local  standards  of  welfare  adminis- 
tration. In  the  past,  the  state  has  been 
too  inclined  to  look  at  the  parts  of  the 
local  welfare  administration  rather  than 
the  whole.  By  requiring  county  and  city 
public  welfare  districts  to  present  ad- 
ministrative plans  involving  all  agencies 
in  the  county,  the  new  law  will  focus 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare's 
supervisory  efforts  on  the  total  welfare 
set-up  of  the  community  and  the  impor- 
tant elements  in  it. 

Commissioner  Robert  T.  Lansdale  is 
now  effecting  an  equally  fundamental  re- 
organization of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  to  carry  out  the  state's 
new  supervisory  functions.  Among  other 
improvements,  this  reorganization  places 


in  one  division,  under  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, all  those  functions  which  are  con- 
cerned with  local  operations.  The  state 
thus  will  have  an  integrated  program  of 
supervision  involving  public  assistance, 
child  welfare,  adult  care,  and  medical 
services.  The  total  resources  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  made  available  to  the 
localities  more  promptly  and  effectively 

The  special  committee  on  social  wel- 
fare and  relief  is  not  through  with  its 
work.  Subcommittees  are  dealing  with 
the  public  welfare  aspects  of  foster  care 
for  children,  adult  institutional  care,  and 
hospitalization  programs.  But  a  big  step 
forward  has  already  been  taken  towards  a 
total  reorganization  of  the  state-local  wel- 
fare set-up.  Taken  together  these  funda- 
mental improvements  are  introducing  a 
new  era  in  public  welfare  administration 
in  New  York  State. 

While  the  ideal  is  far  from  being 
achieved,  and  while  much  remains  to  be 
done,  the  positive  gains  are  clear.  With- 
out anticipating  the  results  of  the  current 
activities  of  the  special  committee,  one 
can  fairly  say  that  at  no  other  time  in 
New  York  State's  history  has  there  been 
so  much  effort  on  behalf  of  public  wel- 
fare administration — and  the  needy  per- 
sons whom  it  serves. 


Bridging  the  Gap 


Folks  in  hospital  towns  help  veterans  take  their  first  steps  into  nor- 
mal living,  says  DAVID  DANZIG,  national  USO  program  director. 


WHEN  COMBAT  CASUALTIES  first 
began  to.  return  to  the  army  and  navy 
hospitals  in  this  country  there  were,  situ- 
ated in  hospital  communities,  more  than 
three  hundred  USO  clubs  which  had 
originally  been  set  up  to  serve  men  in 
camps  training  for  combat.  Faced  with 
the  radically  different  needs  of  these  men 
who  were  returning  from  combat  and  en- 
tering hospitals,  USO  staff  found  that 
there  were  immediate  questions  to  bi- 
asked  and  answered  in  planning  programs 
for  amputees,  plastic  surgery  cases,  psy- 
choneurotics,  neurosurgical,  blind,  deaf, 
and  many  others.  For  the  needs  of  these 
men  stemmed  from  long  isolation  from 
American  community  life,  from  the  effects 
of  the  ordeal  of  combat,  from  physical  dis- 
ability or  illness,  and  from  confinement  in 
a  hospital. 

In  consultation  with  hospital  medical 
authorities,  it  had  been  recognized  that 
USO  services  would  be  most  effective 
when  they  were  used  to  further  the  "re- 
socialization"  of  the  convalescing  man 
who  had  been  returned  from  overseas 
combat.  Typical  USO  services — com- 
munity recreation  activities,  religious  and 


personal  services,  and  informal  educa- 
tional activities — were  seen  as  possible 
social  experiences  for  the  hospitalized 
man,  in  which  his  handicap,  disability  or 
convalescence  could  be  accepted  for  the 
real  limitation  it  was,  while  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  remained  the  cen- 
ter of  interest. 

The  fact  that  USO  was  a  part  of  nor- 
mal civilian  life  in  the  community  was  a 
decided  advantage  for  both  patient  and 
community.  The  civilian  in  the  USO 
club  could  learn  to  look  upon  the  man  as 
a  person  rather  than  to  react  to  him  as  a 
patient.  And  the  hospitalized  man  could 
begin  again  to  relate  himself  to  others  in 
terms  of  his  personality,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  his  illness,  which  factor  could 
not  help  being  a  large  part  of  the  basis  of 
his  relationships  within  the  hospital. 

Part  of  Community  Life 

The  value  of  this  program  for  the  hos- 
pitalized man  has  resulted  from  its  being 
part  of  the  normal  community  social  life 
to  nil  servicemen,  while  taking  his  par- 
ticular needs  into  account.  It  was  evi- 
dent, for  example,  that  amputees  as  a 


group  needed  a  gradual  reintroduction  to 
civilian  community  life.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  do  no  good  for  them  to  be  sud- 
denly brought  into  contact  with  civilian 
life,  each  facing  alone  that  which  he  had 
never  before  faced  as  a  handicapped  per- 
son. Since  some  type  of  group  reintro- 
duction seemed  indicated  as  a  first  step  so 
that  each  man  would  support  the  other 
until  each  one  felt  more  at  ease,  clubs 
near  amputation  hospitals,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  authorities  and 
the  Red  Cross,  arranged  special  parties 
that  took  place  in  the  early  afternoon 
hours.  At  these  times,  there  were  few 
other  servicemen  and  volunteers  in  the 
USO  clubs. 

The  men  were  invited  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  little  jobs  which  were  part  of 
the  occasion.  One  man  might  be  asked 
to  select  and  change  victrola  records,  an- 
other to  help  a  junior  hostess  prepare 
sandwiches,  a  third  to  take  photographs, 
serve  refreshments  or  to  make  any  simple 
contribution  that  might  be  asked  of  a  per- 
son at  a  group  affair.  They  soon  came 
to  know  these  few  volunteers  and  to  feel 
at  i-asc.  Then  the  hour  was  changed  to 
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a  time  when  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
other  servicemen,  not  amputees,  in  the 
club.  Soon  they  were  rinding  their  own 
place  in  the  various  activities  which  were 
a  regular  part  of  the  social  life  of  the 
club. 

A  Planning  Problem 

Planning  for  the  participation  of  hos- 
pitalized men  presented  a  challenging 
problem:  how  could  activities  be  planned 
with  full  recognition  of  a  disability  (or 
convalescence)  as  a  limiting  factor,  a 
problem  that  the  man  himself  had  to  cope 
with,  without  losing  sight  of  the  necessity 
to  base  planning  wholly  upon  his  interests 
as  they  related  to  his  personal  needs?  Suc- 
cessful activities  owed  much  to  the  fact 
that  the  special  planning  which  went  into 
them  was  not  evident. 

In  one  club   frequented   by   men   with 
arms  in  airplane  casts,  awkward  writing 
tables    and    lounge    furniture    were    un- 
obtrusively shifted   to   make  more  accom 
modating  facilities. 

In  clubs  near  amputation  centers,  soft 
lighting  was  used  in  the  dance  hall,  and 
small  tables  under  which  tired  limb> 
could  be  relaxed  without  concern,  wen- 
placed  about  in  cabaret  style.  Junior 
hostesses,  noticing  signs  of  fatigue  in  a 
dancing  partner  who  was  getting  accus- 
tomed to  his  prosthetic  appliance,  learned 
not  to  play  the  role  of  protector  by  saying 
"you  look  tired"  but  rather  to  say,  "I'm 
tired.  How  about  a  seat  and  a  cup  of 
coffee?"  Slow  and  easy  waltzes  were 


played  rather  than  the  jitterbug  variety 
of  dance  music. 

Clubs  near  centers  for  the  blind,  placed 
the  furniture  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner and  saw  it  was  always  kept  in  that 
arrangement  so  that  it  became  familiar 
to  the  men  and  useful  in  guiding  them- 
selves about.  Junior  hostesses  and  senior 
volunteers  attended  with  increased  regu- 
larity so  that  the  blind  could  become  ac- 
customed to  familiar  voices,  and  some  of 
the  nuances  of  personality  came  through 
for  men  who  were  learning  to  feel  them- 
selves in  contact  with  civilians  again. 

Strong,  clear  lighting  was  used  in  clubs 
near  centers  for  the  deaf.  These  men 
were  helped  to  listen  by  being  able  to  see 
clearly  the  facial  expression  of  the  speaker. 
For  some  men,  often  those  suffering  from 
combat  fatigue  or  psychoneuroses,  picnics 
and  outdoor  events  which  made  possible 
a  great  variety  of  ways  to  participate  in 
activities  seemed  the  best  reintroduction 
to  normal  social  life  and  contact  with 
girls  in  a  civilian  atmosphere.  In  another 
place,  the  club  entrance  was  altered  so 
that  men  in  wheel  chairs  had  easy  access 
to  the  club  without  assistance. 

In  yet  another  location,  additional  ping- 
pong  and  bowling  equipment  was  ob- 
tained and  tournaments  became  popular 
throughout  the  community.  A  man  un- 
dergoing plastic  surgery  or  a  man  with 
one  arm  could  bowl  or  play  table  tennis 
as  well  as  the  next  person.  It  is  far 
easier  for  a  man  whose  face  lacks  a  nose, 
an  ear,  or  is  covered  with  scar  tissue — a 


man  capable  at  table  tennis,  bowling, 
checkers,  horseback  riding  or  archery — to 
enjoy  competing  with  a  pretty  junior 
hostess  in  such  fashion  than  to  sit  and  talk 
or  even  dance;  although  that,  too,  may 
come  easily  after  acquaintance  dims  the 
prominence  of  the  disfigurement. 

A  Volunteer  Reports 

Helped  by  orientation  and  training 
courses,  many  volunteers  have  been  quick 
to  grasp  the  human  meaning  in  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program,  as  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  one  volunteer  indi- 
cates : 

"He  came  into  the  lounge  at  about  9 
P.M.  last  week.  A  pilot,  leaning  on  a 
cane,  thin  and  weary,  trying  to  carry  a 
small  suitcase  and  his  overcoat.  I  fairly 
leaped  up  to  help  and  was  promptly 
checked  by  a  cold  glance,  a  curt  refusal, 
and  impatiently  waved  away.  He  made 
slow  progress  to  a  chair,  dropped  down 
and  looked  us  over  in  a  disinterested,  im- 
personal way. 

"He  stayed  until  11  P.M.,  politely  but 
firmly  discouraging  my  attempts  to  be 
helpful,  and  all  efforts  at  friendly  conver- 
sation. Clearly,  he  wanted  nothing  from 
me,  but  I  was  very  uncomfortable.  .  .  . 
Honestly,  I  never  wanted  nor  tried  so 
hard  to  find  that  right  word,  that  ap 
proach  I  knew  would  be  there  if  I  could 
only  be  clever  enough  to  think  of  it. 

"Finally  it  wa«  time  to  close;  he  was 
passing  the  desk  as  I  picked  up  my  coat, 
and  it  was  automatic  when  he  asked, 
'May  I  help  you?'  I  almost  made  an- 
other mistake,  but  thank  heavens,  realized 
in  time  that  here  was  the  answer  to  the 
situation  I  had  worried  over  for  two 
hours.  Balancing  precariously  (so  it 
seemed  to  me)  and  with  me  holding  my 
breath,  he  helped  me  with  the  coat,  and 
we  left  the  lounge.  I  let  him  struggle 
with  the  overcoat  and  suitcase — and  it 
was  the  hardest  thing  I  had  done  all  eve- 
ning— watching  that  boy  trying  to  man- 
age his  cane,  overcoat,  and  suitcase ;  but 
he  smiled  when  he  turned  and  said  he 
had  another  hour  to  wait,  would  I  have 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

"Well,  I  certainly  didn't  want  any  cof- 
fee, but  felt  sure  that  1  was  on  the  way 
to  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  1 
had  been  asking  myself,  and  the  solution 
in  part  to  his  problem ;  so  we  made  a 
slow,  careful  trip  to  the  coffee  shop  and 
this  time  he  opened  doors,  lighted  cigar- 
ettes, and  for  the  first  time  talked — not 
coldly  and  brusquely,  but  in  an  easy  and 
friendly  way.  I  missed  my  usual  train  by 
fifty  minutes,  but  learned  a  lesson  I  evi- 
dently needed  very  badly:  that  sometimes 
it  is  much  more  important  to  let  these 
injured  men  help  you,  or  at  least  help 
themselves,  than  to  offer  them  too  much 
efficient,  competent  assistance,  however 
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well-meaning    we    are    in    our    desire    to 

help." 

It  is  true  that  the  discipline  necessary 
to  act  consistently  upon  such  understand- 
ing is  achieved  only  by  a  select  number  of 
people,  and  is  gained  only  after  experi- 
ence, practice  and  helpful  supervision.  But, 
in  general,  it  is  effective  volunteer  assist- 
ance which  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
program  to  be  an  individualized  program. 
The  personal  contact  with  the  volunteer 
has  provided  the  most  reassuring  step  for 
many  men  moving  from  the  protective 
confinement  of  the  hospital  to  the  confu- 
sion of  civilian  social  life.  Acceptance  by 
the  volunteer — whether  at  a  fish-fry  high 
in  the  mountains  that  surround  Fitzsim- 
mons  Hospital  at  Denver,  at  a  barbecue 
not  far  from  Brooke  General  at  San  An- 
tonio, or  in  the  lounge  at  the  USO  club 
at  Atlanta,  near  Lawson  General  Hos- 
pital— links  the  man  with  the  civilian 
community  and  emphasizes  the  identity 
with  civilian  life  which  he  feels  and  wants 
recognized. 

Volunteers  have  learned  not  to  react 
to  disabilities,  disfigurements  or  unusual 
behavior,  but  to  relate  themselves  to  the 
individual  person.  For  example,  the  sol- 
dier who  aggressively  accosted  a  young 
volunteer  by  unwrapping  the  bandage 
from  his  mutilated  hand  and  waving  it 
before  her  did  not  find  her  shrinking  in 
fear.  On  the  contrary,  her  sympathetic 
interest  easily  transferred  the  situation  in- 
to ;i  discussion  of  the  medical  process  by 
which  his  mutilated  hand  was  being  re- 
stored— a  process  in  which  he  himself  was 
truly  interested. 

In  many  locations,  the  easy  communi- 
cation between  volunteers  and  servicemen 
is  such  that  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion the  men  may  ask  for  assistance  in  ad- 
justing the  shoulder  strap  of  an  artificial 
arm,  or  to  borrow  a  screwdriver  to  tighten 
the  screw  in  a  prosthetic  limb.  In  many 
communities,  volunteer  training  has  in- 
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Small  tables,  cabaret  style,  invite 

eluded  talks  by  army  and  navy  doctors  on 
the  medical  problems  of  the  men.  Some- 
times a  demonstration  of  the  mechanics  of 
appliances  helps  considerably  to  put  vol- 
unteers at  ease  with  the  men. 

Taking  Program  Resources  Inside 

Although  most  of  this  program  takes 
place  outside  the  hospital,  the  community, 
through  USO,  has  made  its  contribution 
within  the  hospital.  This  program  is 
supervised  by  the  recreation  and  welfare 
officer,  the  special  services  officer,  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  chaplain.  A  group  of  junior 
hostesses  for  a  ward  party  under  Red 
Cross  supervision,  or  a  volunteer  speaker 
for  a  "job  clinic"  conducted  under  hos- 
pital supervision,  meets  a  specific  need, 
and  stimulates  the  man's  interest  in  the 
nearby  community.  Junior  hostesses  and 
other  volunteers  become  acquainted  with 
individual  men  and  this  acquaintanceship 
often  becomes  the  first  step  in  the  man's 
reintroduction  to  civilian  life.  Often,  ac 
tivities  held  in  the  USO  club  in  the  com- 
munity are  stimulated  by  some  expression 
of  interest  by  the  men  while  they  are  in 
the  hospital. 

As  a  natural  result  of  contact  with 
capable  volunteers,  much  of  the  social  life 
of  the  nearby  community  is  available  to 
the  hospitalized  servicemen.  If  a  univer- 
sity is  nearby,  it  may  provide  a  "college 
clinic"  for  those  interested  in  planning 
for  further  schooling.  Often  trips  are 
arranged  to  local  industries  in  combina- 
tion with  an  informal  talk  by  a  labor  or 
industrial  leader  on  the  job  possibilities 
in  the  industry.  Homes  of  volunteers  are 
frequently  used  for  social  activities,  par- 
ties, or  interest  groups,  and  guests  are  in- 
vited on  the  basis  of  mutual  interests. 

The  relationship  between  the  volunteer 
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and  the  convalescent  man  is  also  often  the 
means  through  which  he  achieves  more 
significant  self-expression  either  in  the 
community  or  in  the  USO  club  activities. 
The  blind  serviceman  who  takes  his  place 
in  the  group  of  volunteers  and  other  serv- 
icemen and  helps  plan  the  night's  enter- 
tainment, the  writer  who  lost  his  hands 
and  dictates  his  stories  to  a  volunteer 
stenographer,  the  former  singer  with  a 
burned  face  who  was  helped  to  form  a 
glee  club,  and  the  former  refrigerator  me- 
chanic without  hands  whose  interest  in 
"cleanliness"  crystallized  into  a  desire  to 
become  a  health  inspector'  as  he  talked 
with  a  volunteer — these  are  all  taking  first 
steps  in  building  a  new  relatedness  in  so- 
cial life.  First  steps  arising  through  such 
contacts  are  not  accidental.  They  arise 
because  the  needs  of  people  require  that 
they  happen  and  the  environment  and 
situation  provided  encourage  their  ex- 
pression. 

For  Families,  Too 

What  is  true  of  the  men  themselves 
also  applies  to  their  families.  A  great  manv 
wives,  children,  and  parents  of  hospi- 
talized men  move  to  the  nearby  com- 
munity to  be  as  close  to  the  man  as  pos- 
sible. Others  visit  frequently.  Every 
attempt  is  made  to  help  them  feel  ac- 
cepted in  the  local  community.  Informa- 
tion and  housing  service  is  available  at 
the  USO,  and  if  no  such  service  is  avail- 
able in  the  community,  volunteers  will 
take  care  of  children  while  the  mother 
visits  the  hospital.  Special  accommoda- 
tions have  been  provided  for  mothers  and 
children,  and  often  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  hospital  bus  to  make  a  spe- 
cial stop  at  the  USO  club,  to  pick  up  and 
discharge  visitors. 
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Wives  and  mothers  are  helped  to 
achieve  a  realistic  understanding  of  a  hus- 
band's or  son's  disability  by  seeing  other 
men  with  a  similar  handicap  function  so- 
cially in  an  effective  manner  in  the  USO 
club.  Members  of  families  are  encour- 
aged to  take  part  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  club — either  as  participants  or 
volunteers — and  in  mingling  together 
learn  from  each  other  and  lose  the  not 
uncommon  feeling  that  they  alone  are 
facing  a  great  hardship.  This- process  is 
also  aided  by  distribution  of  the  material 
issued  by  the  Surgeon  General's  office, 
advising  families  on  the  nature  of  various 
disabilities. 

Agency  Contributions 

The  six  agencies  of  USO,  working  in 
terms  of  common  principles  and  objec- 
tives, have  brought  unique  contributions 
to  various  aspects  of  the  program.  Some 
have  emphasized  person  to  person  helping 
situations;  others  have  had  greater  ex- 
perience in  understanding  the  needs  of  the 
families,  and  some  have  effectively  inter- 
preted activities  as  an  instrument  to  be 
skillfully  used  to  encourage  individual 
self-expression.  As  the  program  has  de- 
veloped, each  has  learned  from  and  con- 
tributed to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
others.  The  total  program  for  conva- 
lescents on  leave  from  hospitals,  which 
has  evolved,  gives  some  insight  into  the 
present  and  future  capacities  for  service 
of  an  agency,  its  professional  workers  and 
the  community  of  volunteers. 

In  considering  this  experience,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  basis  of  its 
uniqueness.  First,  these  are  services  for 
patients  who  have  distinct  needs  and  who 
are  under  institutional  care;  secondly,  the 
services  are  provided  primarily  outside  of 
the  institution  in  the  community.  While 
caseworkers  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  providing  this  type  of  service 
to  patients  within  hospitals,  and  recrea- 
tional workers  (primarily  American  Red 
Cross)  have  had  experience  ivithin  hos- 
pitals, the  providing  of  such  services  for 
patients  by  a  community  agency  outside 
of  the  institution  constitutes  a  radically 
new  adaptation  of  its  services  and  pro- 
gram. 

Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
person  centered  program.  The  patient 
participates,  not  as  a  patient,  but  as  an  in- 
dividual social  being  along  with  others, 
some  of  whom  are  patients,  but  most  of 
whom  are  not.  The  medical  practitioner 
has  been  enthusiastic  in  his  recognition  of 
the  positive  influence  such  participation 
has  upon  the  process  of  convalescence  of 
the  patient,  to  say  nothing  of  its  immedi- 
ate social  benefits  for  the  individual. 

Yet  it  is  this  very  goal,  of  making  it 
possible  for  the  convalescing  patient  to 
participate  in  a  "person  centered"  rather 


than  "patient  centered"  program  that  h;is 
constituted  the  primary  problem  for  the 
entire  USO — agencies,  professionals,  and 
volunteers.  Emphasis  upon  the  special 
needs  and  particular  problems  of  patients 
has  not  been  intended  to  set  them  aside 
and  apart  as  a  group.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  found  that  only  by  understand- 
ing their  different  needs  and  providing 
for  them  can  it  be  made  possible  for  them 
to  be  brought  into  the  "normal,"  the 
larger  or  "majority"  group.  Because  of 
the  superficial  contradiction  implied  in 
this  positive  attitude  toward  difference 
within  individuals  and  groups,  the  con- 
cept itself  is  sometimes  difficult  to  grasp — 
the  application  in  practice  even  more  so, 
especially  since  it  lies  in  a  comparatively 
new  area.  This  phase  of  USO  program 
expresses  an  effective  use  of  this  concept, 
and  out  of  it  has  come  a  new  body  of  ex- 
perience which  is  still  to  be  evaluated. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  experience 
which  has  been  unique  has  been  the  appli- 
cation of  the  services  of  a  community  cen- 
ter agency  program  to  the  patients  of  a 
medical  institution.  For,  not  only  has  this 
been  a  person-centered  program  which  in- 
cludes patients  and  responds  to  their 
needs,  but  it  also  has  been  a  "non-institu- 
tional" program.  The  effect  of  such  a 
program  is  to  help  the  individual  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  institution  and  the 
community.  While  these  particular  in- 
dividuals are,  as  servicemen,  cut  off  from 
the  community  by  their  military  duty,  hos- 
pitalization  intensifies  their  isolation.  The 
individual  needs  help  in  handling  feelings 
of  rejection,  isolation,  and  dependency 
which  result  in  part  from  this  loss  of  con- 
tact with  the  community.  Some  of  this 
help  must  and  should  come  from  the 
community. 

Experience  of  World  War  I 

Evidence  of  the  effect  of  such  isolation 
can  be  seen  in  the  hospitals  as  they  were 
set  up  for  veterans  of  the  last  war.  While 
considerable  attention  at  present  is  being 
given  to  the  fact  that  these  hospitals  be- 
came isolated  from  the  medical  profession, 
with  a  consequent  deterioration  of  medical 
services,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that 
their  isolation  from  the  local  communi- 
ties, of  which  they  are  a  physical  part, 
was  even  more  final  and  complete.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  individual  patient  was  subjected 
to  in  the  past  by  this  social  isolation. 
Need  this  happen  to  the  veteran  of  World 
War  II?  Or  have  we  learned  something 
about  the  social  needs  of  the  individual? 

The  present  Veterans  Administration 
has  already  taken  steps  which  can  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  VA  hospital 
and  the  local  community,  providing  that 
additional  support  of  the  right  kind  comes 
from  the  community.  With  the  appoint- 


ment of  Francis  R.  Kerr  as  director  oi 
special  services  for  VA  hospitals,  a  pro- 
gram is  being  set  up  within  the  hospital; 
which  includes  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment, athletics,  library  and  canteen  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  the  chaplaincy  services 
USO-Camp  Shows  is  now  providing  en 
tertainment  within  VA  hospitals  as  par! 
of  its  regular  schedule.  As  it  is  set  forth 
this  program  within  the  hospital  ha; 
worthy  goals. 

But  the  program  within  the  hospita 
does  not  in  itself  meet  the  social  needs  oi 
the  man  in  relation  to  the  community— 
although  it  can,  and  should,  become  tht 
focus  around  which  community  resource! 
for  use  within  the  hospital,  and  com 
munity  acceptance  of  the  ambulant  patien- 
and  members  of  his  family,  are  organized 
But  unless  the  community  itself  partici 
pates  in  closing  the  gap  between  itsel 
and  the  patient,  it  will  not  be  bridged. 

Peacetime  Need 

The  USO  wartime  and  current  ex 
perience  in  communities  near  hospitals  I: 
a  basis  for  understanding  the  social  need; 
of  veterans  in  VA  hospitals,  and  how  the; 
can  be  met.  Veterans  who  come  to  thi 
hospitals  to  get  the  medical  services  the' 
need  have  a  right  to  expect  some  socia 
acceptance  in  the  community  itself,  fo 
themselves  and  their  families.  Certainl; 
the  more  than  100  communities  in  whid 
there  are  VA  hospitals  (eventually  to  b< 
183  hospitals  in  about  as  many  communi 
ties)  have  a  responsibility  of  this  kind 
Local  agencies  and  communities  in  whicl 
these  hospitals  are  located  must  be  helpe* 
to  recognize  this  as  a  continuing  peace 
time  need  for  which  they  have  some  re- 
sponsibility. The  professional  workers  ir 
these  communities  need  to  play  their  par 
in  interpreting  the  need,  demonstrating 
how  it  can  be  met,  and  keeping  alive  th 
community  interest  in  service. 

For  many  years  to  come,  the  com 
munity's  relationship  to  these  men  will  b« 
a  measure  of  the  depth  of  its  social  con 
science.  Perhaps  some  of  these  communi 
ties  near  VA  hospitals  will  need  assistano 
from  the  other  communities,  from  the  na 
tion,  or  from  some  of  the  national  peace 
time  agencies.  For  them  to  request  sucl 
assistance  would  be  a  service  to  the  nation 
helping  as  it  would  to  keep  alive  the  na 
tion's  sense  of  obligation  to  those  to  whon 
it  owes  so  much.  The  effectiveness  o 
the  medical  services,  important  as  thosi 
services  are,  and  the  effectiveness  of  thi 
leisure  time  program  within  the  hospital 
does  not  relieve  the  community  of  its  so 
cial  responsibilities.  While  our  socief 
rightly  requires  the  individual  to  find  hi 
own  place  in  the  community — the  oppor 
tunities  which  the  individual  needs  in  or 
der  to  find  his  place,  must  be  provide< 
in  the  community  life. 
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In  our  day.,  we  are 

living  longer. 

Four  authors 

tell  us  how  we  can 

learn  to  like  it. 
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You  Cannot  Demobilize  Old  People 


A    new    way    to    "add    life   to    their    years,"    shown    by    GEORGE 
LAWTON,  director,  Old  Age  Counselling  Service,  New  York  City. 


ALTHOUGH  in  the  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor  days,  men  and  women  over  forty 
found  it  difficult  to  get  jobs,  on  Decem- 
her  7,  1941,  barriers  to  the  employment 
of  older  people  were  magically  dropped. 
^  I  en  and  women  of  seventy  and  over  ran 
machines  in  factories,  operated  elevators. 
and  clerked  in  stores.  They  enjoyed 
watching  employment  managers  struggle, 
not  to  ease  them  out  of  the  office,  but  to 
persuade  them  that  the  factory  had  just 
the  jobs  they  could  do. 

All  of  this  encouragement  and  atten- 
tion to  the  men  and  women  over  sixty 
and  seventy  was  very  heartwarming.  As 
long  as  a  person  feels  that  his  services  are 
sufficiently  valuable  to  someone  to  be 
worth  a  wage,  he  feels  secure — no  longer 
an  outcast. 

But  all  this  is  water  over  the  dam  now. 
The  reconversion  period  is  bringing  older 
people  face  to  face  with  their  real  prob- 
lem. Peace  is  not  an  emergency.  It  does 
not  command  all  the  energies,  loyalties, 
and  unified  efforts  of  people  as  a  war 
does.  Unless  there  is  a  basic  change  in 
our  attitude,  older  persons  will  be  put 
back  on  the  shelf  from  which  they  were 
snatched  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  may 
expect  to  hear  the  cliche  "too  old  to 
work."  Older  men  and  women  again 
will  be  told:  "There  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  jobs.  We  must  save  them  for 
the  men  and  women  aged  twenty-five  to 


forty  because  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
raising  families." 

In  1950,  according  to  census  estimates, 
the  age  group  forty-five  and  older  will 
make  up  30  percent  of  the  population  or 
41,462,000  people  out  of  an  estimated 
total  population  of  140,561,000.  The 
group  over  sixty  will  represent  12.3  per- 
cent of  the  population,  or  18,000,000 
strong.  This  number  will  increase  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  400,000  a  year,  so 
that  in  1980  it  will  represent  21  percent, 
or  31,308,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
153,022,000.  In  1980,  the  number  of 
people  over  forty-five  will  be  60,000,000 
and  those  under  twenty  will  be  about  38,- 
000,000. 

Society  the  Loser 

When  a  skilled  carpenter  or  mechanic 
who  has  been  doing  an  A-l  job  and  earn- 
ing his  own  keep  is  told  that  he  is  no 
longer  worth  a  wage,  that  is  hitting  him 
both  in  his  ego  and  pocketbook.  The 
economic,  psychological,  and  social  con- 
sequences are  tremendous.  There  is  no 
way  for  our  economy  to  escape  the  cost 
of  having  a  population  where  more  and 
more  men  and  women,  thanks  to  medical 
science,  live  out  their  allotted  Biblical 
life  span  of  three  score  and  ten. 

To  be  sure,  today  we  have  old  age  as- 
sistance and  social  security  for  older 
people.  The  elderly  man  incapable  of 


holding  even  the  simplest  job  consoles 
himself  as  best  he  can.  But  a  capable 
older  worker  who  has  an  old  age  assist- 
ance grant  but  no  occupation  is  in  almost 
as  bad  a  fix  as  if  he  had  neither.  How 
can  an  old  person  in  a  state  like  New 
York  support  himself  on  the  maximum 
grant:  $12  a  week?  He  cannot  save  on 
rent,  so  he  cuts  down  on  clothes  and 
food.  He  sometimes  cannot  leave  his 
room  because  he  lacks  suitable  clothes. 
He  often  does  without  a  midday  meal. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  old  persons  refuse 
old  age  assistance  to  stay  on  a  job. 

But  even  if  there  were  more  substantial 
old  age  assistance  and  social  security  al- 
lowances, as  there  should  be,  the  normal 
older  person,  given  the  choice  between 
a  congenial  job  and  an  income  from  a 
federal  grant  or  a  retirement  pension, 
would  prefer  to  keep  on  working  as  long 
as  he  is  physically  able. 

While  there  is  no  systematic  research 
to  prove  it,  psychologists  and  medical  men 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  their  clinical  ob- 
servation, that  of  two  men  whose  situ- 
ations are  similar  in  all  other  respects,  the 
one  who  keeps  on  working  at  a  job  he 
likes  and  can  handle  will  live  longer  than 
the  one  who  retires.  In  any  case,  we  do 
know  that  the  physical  well-being  and,  t^ 
an  even  greater  extent,  the  mental  health 
of  the  man  or  woman  over  sixty  is  im- 
paired unless  the  day  is  occupied  with  ac- 
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tivities  of  either  personal  or  social  value — 
preferably  an  occupation  with  a  wage. 
Those  older  people  who  were  employed 
during  the  war,  but  are  out  of  work  now, 
are  not  going  to  find  it  easy  to  accept  idle- 
ness, or  the  sense  of  no  longer  being  a 
part  of  things. 

At  first  they  will  be  bewildered;  then 
will  come  restlessness  and  resentment,  and 
a  great  deal  of  family  friction,  as  the 
burden  of  support  is  thrown  on  children. 

Next,  we  may  expect  all  sorts  of  de- 
mands, phrased  in  financial  terms,  since 
that  is  the  chief  language  of  social  pro- 
test. I  am  not  talking  now  of  efforts  to 
increase  old  age  and  social  security  al- 
lowances from  their  present  very  low 
levels.  I  am  referring  to  the  Townsend 
schemes  and  "Ham  and  Eggs  Plan," 
where  government  financial  outlay  would 
be  terrific.  This  kind  of  demand  for  more 
money  is  in  part  at  least  a  bid  for  social 
recognition  sought  as  consolation  for  a 
person's  frustrated  ego.  A  neurotic  un- 
consciously either  exploits  a  genuine  ill- 
ness or  invents  one  in  order  to  get  atten- 
tion, acting  on  the  unverbalized  feeling. 
"If  you  can't  give  me  love,  you  can  give 
me  attention,  sympathy,"  or,  on  a  dif- 
ferent plane,  "You  can  give  me  money." 
Perpetual  idleness  will  compel  our  older 
population  to  resort  unconsciously  to  such 
neurotic  devices. 

This  same  frustration  expresses  itself  in 
other  ways.  Invariably  older  people  have 
more  physical  ailments  than  younger  ones. 
But  these  ailments,  mostly  chronic 
diseases,  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  emotional  disturbances.  Louis  Ham- 
man,  professor  of  internal  medicine  at 


Johns  Hopkins,  says  that  of  500  patients 
consulting  him  on  purely  physical  dis- 
orders, "there  were  one  third  without  any 
discoverable  organic  cause  for  the  symp- 
toms of  which  they  complained."  Of  the 
500 — 390  were  over  forty,  and  within  this 
group,  1 59  were  over  sixty.  Persons  over 
forty-five  make  up  one  third  of  first  ad- 
missions to  state  hospitals,  and  if  we 
break  this  down,  the  age  group  over  sixty- 
five  makes  up  one  fifth  of  the  total  admis- 
sions. If  our  older  people  lead  passive, 
futile  lives,  with  more  time  to  brood  over 
their  ills,  fears,  and  frustrations,  they 
will  in  the  future,  even  more  than  now, 
crowd  outpatient  clinics  with  complaints 
that  are  not  genuinely  physical,  but  often 
are  mental  or  functional. 

Finally,  and  in  terms  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  our  national  life,  we  must 
recognize  that  it  is  a  normal  tendency  to 
grow  somewhat  more  rigid  and  hostile 
to  change  and  new  ideas  as  we  get  older. 
If  it  is  important  to  have  an  electorate 
which  is  alert  and  progressive  and  which 
participates  actively  in  studying  the  issues 
facing  the  country,  we  must  utilize  de- 
vices that  will  help  retard  the  declines 
which  accompany  age,  and  exploit  the 
gains.  Otherwise  we  will  have  a  group 
of  voters  who  are  afraid  and  ignorant  of 
the  present  and  interested  only  in  the 
past.  A  large  and  constantly  increasing 
portion  of  our  citizens  will  feel  frus- 
trated, hostile,  and  excluded  because  they 
have  no  definite  outlet  for  their  energies 
and  abilities  and  for  their  desire  to  func- 
tion as  part  of  our  society.  We  must  be 
ready  with  a  plan  for  older  people  before 
mounting  social  and  economic  tensions 
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create  a  new,  disruptive  minority  group. 
We  live  in  a  time  of  great  change 
and  we  are  bound  to  adopt  a  newei-  am 
tude  towards  the  place  of  older  people 
in  our  society.  Certainly  there  is  a  dawn- 
ing consciousness  that  in  the  second  half 
of  life  every  man  and  woman  should  be 
regarded  as  a  person  whose  value  is  some- 
thing which  he  has  in  and  for  himself,  and 
that  his  abilities,  his  needs,  his  possible 
contributions  to  society  should  have  lull 
recognition. 

Age,  indeed,  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  liability.  There  are  certain  contri- 
butions to  society  which  only  older  peo- 
ple can  make.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, age  is  accompanied  by  the  "plus" 
values  of  wisdom  and  judgment.  Young 
people  need  and  are  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port which  comes  from  the  maturity,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  emotional  independence  of 
older  persons.  As  Dr.  Lillien  Martin 
maintained,  "It  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
evolve  adults  fit  for  children  to  live  with." 
The  first  and  most  fundamentally  con- 
structive solution  of  this  problem  is  em- 
ployment. If  there  are  jobs  for  every- 
one who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  as 
there  were  during  the  war  years,  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  open  to  oldei 
people.  If  full  time  jobs  are  unobtain- 
able for  everyone,  then  there  should  be 
part  time  jobs,  a  popular  practice  during 
the  war.  In  cases  where  it  is  proven  to  be 
necessary,  industry  should  retain  older 
workers  and  reduce  the  hours,  arduous 
ness,  and  complexity  of  the  job  in  ordei 
to  accommodate  to  changes  in  the  work 
er's  pattern  of  abilities  and  interests 
Unions  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  ad 
vantage  to  plan  for  readjustment  in  wages 
and  job  titles  wherever  older  employes  are 
on  a  modified  work  program.  This  will 
mean  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  being 
occupied  is  better  than  being  idle,  and  that 
a  reduced  income  is  better  than  no  income 
at  all  or  even  a  retirement  pension. 

Over  and  beyond  the  basic  development 
of  opportunities  for  employment,  we  need 
to  develop  systematic  plans  and  machinery 
through  which  to  study  the  needs  of  older 
people,  appraise  their  skills  and  abilities, 
and  offer  them  psychological  counseling, 
vocational  and  educational  guidance. 
There  is  need  for  some  community  agency 
to  direct  them  to  recreations,  courses  for 
education  and  enjoyment,  social  contacts. 
That  agency  ought  to  have  available  in 
one  place  scientific  techniques  for  measur- 
ing, halting,  and  reversing  certain  de- 
clines which  accompany  aging,  and  for  in- 
dicating ways  to  compensate  for  losses 
by  age  which  are  not  reversible.  Such  a 
service  should  include  working  eut  with 
the  individual  some  kind  of  plan  to  keep 
alive  whatever  technical  and  personal 
skills  he  possesses.  Psychological  rehabili- 
tation is  completed  only  when  an  in- 
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dividual  is  convinced  and  acts  on  the  con 
viction   that   as  long  as  he  lives   he  can 
start  something  afresh,  look  to  the  future 
contribute  to  some  worthwhile  activity. 

Part  of  the  plan  should  be  to  prepare 
long  in  advance  for  retirement.  During 
the  transition  from  a  lifelong  occupation 
to  substitute  vocations  and  avocations, 
psychological  guidance  can  help,  and  an 
occasional  conference  will  check  on  the 
way  the  retirement  period  itself  is  work- 
ing out. 

If  employment,  either  full  time  or  part 
time,  is  not  feasible,  opportunities  can  be 
organized  for  self  development  through 
hobbies,  handicrafts,  the  arts,  and  educa- 
tion of  a  formal  or  purely  appreciative 
nature.  At  the  Hodson  Community  Cen- 
ter in  the  Bronx,  for  example,  men  and 
women  receiving  old  age  assistance  par- 
ticipate in  a  recreational  program,  paint, 
write  poetry,  get  out  a  magazine,  hold 
club  meetings,  do  handicrafts. 

Even  the  physically  handicapped  can  do 
necessary  tasks,  as  the  war  showed.  Some 
of  the  chronically  ill,  and  those  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  hospitals,  old  age  institutions, 
are  capable  of  a  day's  work.  For  some 
the  work  would  have  to  be  of  the  handi- 
craft type  which  they  could  do  in  the  in- 
stitution. There  are  some,  however,  who 
could  (and  do)  hold  down  a  regular  job. 

With  but  few  notable  exceptions,  old 
age  homes  today  simply  provide  room, 
board,  and  medical  attention  for  their 
members.  In  the  future,  however,  they 
will  grow  closer  to  the  outside  world  of 
work,  social  relationships,  and  recreations, 
becoming  more  like  a  combination  of  resi- 
dence club,  community  center,  workshop 


handicraft  studio,  and  adult  institute. 

In  rh:1  years  ahead,  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  type  of 
facilities  for  dealing  with  older  people. 
Housing  projects  should  be  developed 
with  small  units  architecturally  designed 
to  meet  the  physical  and  mental  needs  of 
later  maturity.  And  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  there  ought  to  be  various  kinds 
of  congregate  living  arrangements,  large 
apartments,  for  example,  residence  clubs 
with  medical  and  nursing  facilities,  and 
with  recreation  rooms.  Where  a  count', 
cannot  afford  any  other  arrangement  for 
its  dependent  old  people,  it  might  es- 
tablish a  colony  near  a  large  community, 
similar  to  that  at  Roosevelt  Park,  Mill- 
ville,  N.  J. 


Official    OWI    photo    hy    Palmer 
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I  hose  older  persons  who  need  con- 
siderable nursing  attention  would  be  in 
nursing  homes;  those  who  are  bedridden 
would  be  in  chronic  disease  hospitals. 

Most  persons  when  they  hear  the 
phrase  "the  needs  of  late  maturity"  think 
of  ways  of  dealing  with  the  medical  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  aged,  of  in- 
creasing their  life  span,  of  how  to  house, 
feed,  and  clothe  them,  and  especially  how 
to  reduce  their  demands  on  our  time  and 
attention.  In  the  future,  we  shall  have 
to  do  more  than  that.  Older  people  need 
not  only  jobs  or  substitutes  for  jobs,  but 
ways  of  drawing  out  all  their  creative 
abilities.  Denied  outlets  for  their  ege 
and  imagination,  and  for  the  tenderness 
and  emotional  warmth  afforded  by  for- 
mer tasks  and  relationships,  we  must  so 
plan  that  our  elder  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  replace  what  they  have  lost. 

The  war  ended  before  we  could  pre- 
pare the  blueprint  of  a  peacetime  world 
in  which  older  people  could  realize  them- 
selves and  lengthen  their  span  of  social 
productiveness :  add  "life  to  their  years, 
not  merely  years  to  life,"  as  one  writer 
on  old  age  has  put  it. 

There  are  a  host  of  problems  to  be  mot. 
Present  individuals  in  the  later  maturity 
age  range  are  depending  on  a  handful  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  social  workers 
interested  in  planning  and  caring  for 
the  older  person  :  others  are  professional 
students  of  later  maturity — -the  geron- 
tologists  and  geriatricians. 

We  may  succeed  in  shelving  the  forty- 
plus  group  again,  but  if  we  do,  eventually 
there  will  ho  as  many  of  us  on  the  shelf 
as  off! 
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Meet  Yourself  at  Sixty-Five 


MARGARET  W.  WAGNER,  executive  secretary,  Benjamin  Rose  In- 
stitute,  Cleveland,  writes  of  a  casework-based  program  for  oldsters. 


"WHAT  WILL  I  BE  LIKE  when  1 
am  old?"  You  wonder  about  yourself 
as  of  a  strange  person  you  expect  to 
meet  after  crossing  the  threshold  of 
old  age.  But  that  person  will  be  no 
stranger.  He  will  be  you.  Except  that 
certain  of  your  characteristics  which  were 
less  apparent  in  youth  will  become  more 
dominant  with  age,  you  will  be  the  same 
person  that  you  always  have  been. 

The  most  individualistic  people  we 
know  are  the  aged.'  Gone  is  the  youthful 
ibility  to  ape  the  other  fellow;  lost  is 
the  middle-aged  desire  to  conform  to  the 
Joneses.  One  of  the  great  privileges  of 
the  aged  is  that  they  can  be  themselves, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  otherwise.  The 
wisdom  and  tolerance  and  pleasures  of 
maturity  compensate  for  the  loss  of  physi- 
cal vigor.  The  arrival  of  old  age  does 
not  mean  that  growth  has  stopped,  for  as 
long  as  life  and  our  mental  faculties  en- 
dure, we  can  change  and  grow. 

Social  work,  in  the  past,  has  treated 
the  older  person  as  though  his  life  were 
finished,  and  thus  offered  no  challenge  to 
its  skills.  Late  maturity  has  been  regarded 
as  a  hopeless  situation,  and  efforts  to  help 
the  aged  have  been  limited  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  comfortable  environment  to 
tide  over  the  period  between  today  and 
imminent  death.  Our  public  assistance 
program  attempts  to  cover  the  necessities 
of  life,  but  too  often  ignores  the  fact  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  We 
still  find  unchanged  the  old  poorhouse  of 
fifty  years  ago,  where  the  aged  and  infirm 
are  housed  with  the  senile  and  the  sick, 
where  idle  days  are  endless,  where  drab 
monotony  dulls  the  senses  until  death  it- 
self is  just  another  step.  Private  institu- 
tions similarly  resist  change.  If  a  matron 
is  advanced  in  years  and  tired,  she  is  all 
too  apt  to  accept  a  rigid  routine  that  sim- 
plifies her  problems-. 

Fortunately,  professional  social  work, 
in  its  sympathies  and  outlook,  is  now  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  with  Benjamin  Rose, 
a  stern  appearing  Britisher  who  came  to 
this  country  well  before  the  turn  of  the 
last  century.  He  became  an  outstanding 
businessman  in  Cleveland,  a  pillar  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  As  he  grew  old,  left 
alone  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, his  sympathies  were  aroused  by  the 
tragedies  which  befell  some  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries.  He  saw  them  lose 
their  money,  health,  and  families  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  All  the  community 
had  to  offer  was  the  poorhouse. 


After  his  death  in  1909,  the  executors 
of  his  estate  found  that  his  will  estab- 
lished, the  Benjamin  Rose  Institute,  with 
a  trust  fund  whose  income  was  to  be 
used  in  helping  men  over  sixty-five  and 
women  over  sixty  "according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each  case."  For  over  three 
decades  the  institute  has  been  pioneering 
in  the  care  of  older  people.  An  earlier 
parallel  program  for  crippled  children 
was  dropped  as  other  public  and  private 
services  became  more  adequate.  The  wis- 
dom of  Benjamin  Rose  in  prescribing  that 
his  money  be  used  to  meet  the  "necessities 
of  each  case"  attracted  attention,  and  its 
appeal  brought  other  trusts  which  al- 
lowed for  further  expansion  and  greater 
flexibility.  A  growing  endowment  car- 
ried the  institute  on  many  new  and  un- 
trodden paths.  For,  as  the  leisurely  sim- 
plicity of  the  horse  and  buggy  days  gave 
way  to  the  accelerated  complexity  of 
modern  life,  it  was  found  that  older  cit- 
izens needed  help  other  than  just  money. 
Sometimes  they  needed  no  money  at  all. 

Casework  Foundation 

Good  casework  service  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institute  program.  For  a 
caseworker  is  trained  to  see  the  individ- 
ual as  a  person  and  to  seek  an  objective 
understanding  of  the  problems  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  She  looks  into  his 
earlier  background  to  find  the  reasons  for 
his  present  difficulties.  She  often  finds 
that  his  own  childhood  patterns  are  at 
the  root  of  strained  relationships  between 
the  aged  parent  and  his  grown  children. 


PM    photo   by    Irving    Haberman 
" — they  can  be  themselves" 


An  elderly  father's  demanding  attitude 
may  be  explained  by  an  early  dependence 
upon  his  own  parents  which  blocked  hi; 
growth  to  maturity.  Chronic  invalidisn 
may  prove  to  be  merely  an  expression  o1 
emotional  dissatisfaction.  Unresolved  con 
flicts,  failure  to  face  reality,  childhooc 
deprivation,  early  griefs  or  shocks  beyonc 
the  person's  ability  to  meet  and  surmount 
leave  their  mark. 

The  understanding  and  knowledge  o: 
personality  acquired  from  casework  will 
people  of  all  ages  helps  throw  light  on  th< 
personality  problems  of  the  older  client 
the  causes  of  his  difficulty.  Caseworl 
with  the  aged  is  a  challenging  anc 
stimulating  experience.  In  time  it  shoulc 
bring  a  better  understanding  to  the  whol< 
practice  of  casework,  for  we  see  in  olc 
age  the  end  results  of  experiences  in  child 
hood,  adolescence,  and  maturity. 

The  importance  of  medical  care  as  pan 
of  a  rounded  casework  approach  was  rec 
ognized  by  the  institute  as  early  as  1933 
In  that  year  we  began  to  require  a  physi 
cal  examination  for  each  applicant.  Ar 
average  of  forty  different  doctors  are  now 
used  in  a  given  year  and  paid  for  theii 
services  to  our  clients. 

We  learned  that  much  could  be  donf 
to  improve  the  applicant's  health.  The 
patient  with  a  beginning  cardiac  failure 
is  given  a  supportive  drug.  The  anemu 
patient  is  given  liver  and  taught  a  propei 
diet  in  time  to  prevent  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  a  decreasing  hemoglobin  coun! 
on  other  vital  organs.  Cancer  in  its  earl} 
stages,  incipient  cataracts,  and  often  evi 
dence  of  malnutrition  have  responded  tc 
early  treatment.  The  patient  has  been 
informed  about  his  disability  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  his  intelligent  cooperation. 
Doctors  and  caseworkers  work  together 
in  relating  the  patient's  social  situation 
to  his  physical  disability,  thus  treating  the 
patient  as  a  whole  person. 

Through  this  partnership — the  doctor, 
the  caseworker,  and  the  patient — we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  care  of  the 
older  patient.  We  find  that  the  idea  that 
age  alone  accounts  for  aches  and  pains  be- 
longs to  the  same  era  of  medical  practice 
as  the  dose  of  sulphur  and  molasses  in  the 
spring.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  tended  to  think  of  old  age  as  a 
disease  or  a  pathological  condition  in  it- 
self. 

Actually,  according  to  recent  health 
surveys,  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
chronically  ill  were  found  to  be  over  fifty 
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years  of  age.  Moreover,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  50  percent  are  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  is  that  older  people,  who  have 
lost  their  earning  power,  are  less  able  to 
carry  the  economic  burden  of  prolonged 
illness.  They  have  little  hope  about  med- 
ical treatment,  and  have  the  added  fear 
that  a  prolonged  life  may  become  burden- 
some to  friends  and  relations.  We  in- 
crease confusion  when  we  refer  to  this 
group  as  "chronics,"  a  term  which  car- 
ries a  hopeless  and  impersonal  connota- 
tion. 

The  first  answer  is  preventive  care,  the 
provision  of  skillful  medical  service  which 
will  slow  down  the  specific  and  particular 
effects  of  the  deterioration  of  the  organs 
that  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  ad- 
vancing years. 

Nursing  Homes 

A  second  answer  should  be  decent  facil- 
ities for  those  who  do  require  nursing  and 
institutional  care  for  either  short  or  long 
periods.  So  meager  are  these  that  the  in- 
stitute was  forced  to  develop  its  own  re- 
sources. Appropriate  public  institutions 
are  lacking.  The  average  commercial 
nursing  home  is  a  desolate  place  where 
the  amount  the  patient  pays  bears  little 
relation  to  the  kind  of  care  he  receives. 
\ll  kinds  are  thrown  together — the  physi- 
cally ill,  the  senile  and  mild  mental  cases, 
the  hopeless,  along  with  those  who  might 
expect  a  rapid  and  successful  convales- 
cence. Hospitals  are  forced  to  discharge 
chronic  patients  to  any  shelter  that  can 
be  found  for  them  in  order  to  make  their 
beds  available  to  the  acutely  ill. 

We  wanted  to  show  what  a  good  nurs- 
ing home  could  do.  When  we  found  an 
able  graduate  nurse  who  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  home  for  older  patients,  we 
helped  make  this  possible.  The  first  was 
well  established  before  we  ventured  on 
setting  up  a  second.  This  could  only  be 
done  through  our  purchasing  a  home. 

It  proved  to  be  no  easy  undertaking, 
for  we  became  enmeshed  in  conflicting 
laws  governing  building  codes,  zoning  re- 
strictions, fire,  and  state  licenses.  We 
discovered  that  the  infirm  and  chronic 
sick  are  classified  as  undesirables.  Ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  had  to  be  broken 
down.  It  took  the  concerted  action  of 
many  good  citizens,  but  at  long  last  the 
battle  was  won,  not  once  but  twice. 

Then  we  watched  miracles  happen. 
Miss  Duffy  was  only  one  of  many  so- 
called  hopeless  cases  whom  we  saw  im- 
prove under  proper  care  and  treatment. 
Years  of  paralysis  had  not  only  affected 
her  body  but  her  speech  as  well.  Only 
gutteral  sounds  came  forth.  She  went  to 
the  hospital  because  of  a  broken  hip  and. 
following  a  successful  operation,  was  dis- 
charged to  one  of  these  homes.  Skillful 
nursing  brought  new  comfort  and  hope. 


An  adopted  "grandma" 


Courtesy    Benjamin    Rose    Institute 
an  ideal  babv  sitter 


Courtesy    Benjamin    Rose    Institute 
For  the  residents  of  Bell'ord  House,  "luxury  at  $50  a  month" 


Courtesy  Federation  of  Jewish   Philanthropies 
Private  room  in  subsidized  boarding  home,  pioneer  project  of  one  agency 
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Intern  at  innnl   Xt 
Neighbors  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  enjoy  informal  sing  at  Hodson  Center 


Her  indifferent  appetite  was  tempted  with 
attractive  and  nourishing  food  fed  to  her 
by  a  'patient  nurse.  She  gained  fifteen 
pounds  and  her  cheeks  filled  out,  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  her  strength  returned. 
She  left  her  bed  for  a  wheel  chair.  She 
had  companionship  and  laughter.  Clap- 
ping her  hands  to  show  her  pleasure  was 
not  enough,  and  words  began  to  come. 
"Wait,"  said  the  proud  nurse,  looking  at 
her  patient,  "she's  going  to  walk  and  talk 
yet." 

Foster  and  Boarding  Homes 

But  we  found,  of  course,  that  many 
older  people,  while  they  do  not  need  con- 
tinuous nursing  care,  do  need  an  environ- 
ment in  which  they  can  have  some  kind  of 
help  and  supervision.  They  cannot,  by 
themselves,  undertake  housekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities. So  we  borrowed  a  method- 
ology from  the  children's  field  and  began 
to  develop  "foster  homes"  and  "boarding 
homes."  As  adapted  to  the  needs  of  old 
people,  the  terms  are  not  accurately  de- 
scriptive, but  the  general  idea  is  much  the 
same. 

In  a  foster  home  the  individual  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  family.  As  a 
home-body  he  or  she  can  putter  occasion- 
ally in  the  kitchen,  sit  down  at  the  family 
table,  and  share  with  them  their  tribula- 
tions and  their  fun.  We  searched  for 
women  who  liked  older  people  and  en- 
couraged them  to  replace  their  younger 
boarders  with  our  clients.  We  followed 
the  practice  long  accepted  in  children's 
agencies,  of  seeking  a  home  where  the  old 
person  was  wanted  and  would  be  accepted 
in  the  family  group. 

The  boarding  home  follows  a  different 
pattern,  with  which  we  have  been  experi- 
menting since  1940.  In  order  to  learn  the 
problems  of  management  and  costs  at  first 


hand,  we  converted  a  comfortable  old 
residence,  centrally  located,  to  provide 
for  a  maximum  of  twelve  men  and 
women,  and  called  it  Helford  House.  The 
home  is  managed  by  a  director,  but  each 
guest  has  his  own  room  and  shares  in 
making  plans  and  decisions*  both  regard- 
ing management  and  persons  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  group.  There  are  no  rules 
and  regulations.  Ages  range  from  sev- 
enty-two to  eighty-six  years.  The  major- 
ity have  physical  handicaps  which  vary 
in  degree  and  severity,  yet  each  one  leads 
an  active  and  useful  life.  Many  earn 
money  through  part  time  employment. 

We  have  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that 
older  persons  with  a  chronic  disability, 
under  proper  medical  supervision,  can 
continue  an  active  life  at  no  greater  risk 
than  the  person  who  has  no  recognized 


Alfred   A.   Cohen 
Parties   are   jusl    as   much    fun   after  65! 


physical  handicap.  In  comparison  with 
the  average  commercial  boarding  home 
Belford  House,  operated  as  a  non-profit 
enterprise,  represents  lu,\ury  at  a  cost  oi 
$50  a  month. 

Recreation 

One  of  the  by-products  of  old  age  as- 
sistance and  social  security  benefits  has 
been  to  take  older  persons  out  of  their 
own  family  circle  and  allow  them  to  live 
independently — but  on  a  small  stipend 
covering  only  the  necessities  of  life.  In 
every  large  city  today,  there  are  hundreds 
of  elderly  men  and  women  who  live  alone 
without  any  opportunity  for  normal  social 
contacts.  Monotonous  days  stretch  ahead, 
each  one  as  empty  as  the  day  before.  The 
older  person  becomes  self-centered,  feels 
he  is  the  forgotten  man,  this  makes  for 
mental  and  physical  deterioration. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute  began  an  experiment  in 
which  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  the 
Welfare  federation,  and  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration all  participated.  Under  a  compe- 
tent director,  a  club  for  older  people  was 
organized,  originally  with  fifteen  mem- 
bers. After  four  years  there  are  now  six- 
teen such  clubs  with  a  membership  of 
about  800.  People  were  drawn  from  old 
age  assistance  rolls,  social  agencies,  and 
churches.  They  brought  their  friends. 
They  met  in  settlements,  churches,  and 
in  housing  projects.  Each  club  has  weekly 
meetings  except  during  the  summer 
months.  There  are  lectures,  parties,  mu- 
sic, and  always  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
around  a  table  talking  over  teacups. 

We  learned  through  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes.  Gradually  cer- 
tain things  became  clear.  Each  club  must 
have  competent  leadership,  and  its  pro- 
gram must  reflect  the  background  of  its 
members.  The  beginnings  are  always  the 
same.  Curiosity  draws  them,  suspicion  of 
motive  is  apparent.  They  come,  timid, 
unresponsive,  and  downcast.  Gradually 
a  change  takes  place  as  friendships  are 
made  and  the  group  acquires  a  feeling  of 
unity.  They  share  good  times,  help  each 
other,  visit  the  sick  members,  fall  in  love 
and  marry. 

All  these  services  make  up  the  elements 
of  a  broad  community  plan  to  assure  to 
older  people  the  true  substance  of  life. 
Small  is  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  the 
new  miracle  life-saving  drugs  if  there  is 
no  joy,  hope,  or  gain  in  growing  old.  In 
serving  the  old,  in  enriching  their  lives, 
we  make  it  possible  to  enrich  pur  own,  for 
we  shall  find  ourselves  among  them  be- 
fore we  are  ready.  Each  of  us,  as  long 
as  we  live,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  earth,  the  last 
quarter  no  less  than  the  first.  For  as 
long  as  man  retains  his  intellect,  he  is 
responsive  to  all  human  feeling. 
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Planning  for  the  Chronically  III 


How  one  city  took  stock  of  its  ability  to  meet  an  important  need, 
hold  by  ALLAN  STONE  of  the  Wilder  Charity,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ST.  PAUL,  like  so  many  communi- 
ties today,  is  facing  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties toward  the  aged  and  the  chronically 
ill.  Community  awareness  is  beginning 
to  catch  up  with  the  census  figures.  We 
know  that  at  present  26,000  men  and 
\vomen  of  Ramsey  County's  total  popula- 
tion of  300,000  are  sixty-five  or  over, 
while  back  in  1930  they  numbered  only 
17,000.  We  also  know  that  by  1950 
nearly  10,000  people  will  be  seventy-five 
or  over  and  that,  if  present  ratios  hold, 
at  least  half  of  them  will  be  suffering 
from  some  disabling  condition.  Yet,  at 
•nt,  the  combined  resources  of  all  our 
public  and  private  institutions  provide  us 
with  suitable  facilities  to  care  for  less 
than  400. 

Our  situation  in  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey 
County,  of  course,  differs  little  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Life  expectancy  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
I'  urress  in  medicine  and  public  health, 
accompanied  by  a  falling  birthrate,  has 
increased  the  proportion  of  older  people 
in  our  total  population.  One  result  has 
been  to  push  the  chronic  diseases  to  the 
forefront  as  major  causes  of  illness.  Sta- 
tisticians have  been  forecasting  this  im- 
pending development  for  over  two  dec- 
ades. They  have  been  pointing  out  that 
what  is  now  happening  would  happen : 
hospitals  faced  with  a  preponderance  of 
aged  sick  and  an  accompanying  slow  pa- 
tient  turnover ;  medical  service,  tradition- 
ally focused  on  the  acutely  ill,  caught 
without  adequate  preparation  for  treating 
the  chronic  diseases ;  nursing  and  social 
service,  organized  primarily  in  the  in- 
terests of  families  and  children,  unready 
to  adapt  their  resources  and  skills  to  the 
needs  of  the  older  generation. 

Aroused  Public  Concern 

Only  in  respect  to  two  chronic  diseases 
which  develop  slowly  and  require  pro- 
longed treatment,  have  communities  be 
come  really  aroused  -  -  tuberculosis  and 
mental  illness.  Fear  of  contagion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  bodily  harm,  on  tlu- 
other,  has  resulted  in  large  expenditures 
of  money  both  for  the  care  of  patients 
with  these  diseases  and  for  research  into 
their  causes.  The  great  majority  of  the 
chronically  ill  have  endured  silently  and 
patiently  the  gradual  and  unspectacular 
nature  of  their  decline,  which  in  itself  is  a 
reason  for  the  community's  lack  of  at- 
tention to  their  problems. 

In   St.   Paul   and    Ramsey   County,    at 


least,  both  lay  and  professional  leaders 
have  been  increasingly  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. Even  before  the  war  ended,  they 
agreed  that  facts  were  needed  on  which 
to  base  long  range  community  plans.  The 
Wilder  Charity  was  asked  to  make  a 
study  for  that  purpose. 

On  Our  Doorstep^ 

The  facts  from  that  study  show  clearly 
that  the  problem  of  the  chronically  ill 
is  not  just  around  the  corner.  It  is  on 
our  doorstep  now.  In  1944,  Ramsey 
County  had  more  than  10,000  aged 
people  with  some  physical  disability. 
Many  are  able  to  be  about,  but  a  sub- 
stantial minority  are  bedridden  cases. 
About  4,500  of  these  persons  live  alone 
with  their  husband  or  wife.  Four  thou- 
sand more  are  living  with  their  children 
or  other  persons.  The  remaining  1,500 
are  in  rooming  houses,  nursing  homes, 
boarding  homes. 

The  results  of  the  study  left  little  room 
for  argument  that  we  are  not  now  pro- 
viding anywhere  near  adequate  facilities 
for  the  care  of  this  group.  The  relatively 
few  people  in  the  higher  economic  brack- 
ets can  afford  abundant  house  space,  a 
full  time  registered  nurse,  a  visiting  phy- 
sician, and  other  comforts.  But  for  even 
the  moderately  well-to-do,  care  for  aged 
parents  presents  a  real  family  problem, 
especially  where  there  are  children.  The 
drain  on  the  family  budget  for  medical 
and  nursing  care  becomes  insupportable. 

The  average  monthly  occupancy  of  our 
private  homes  for  the  aged  during  1944 
was  only  365.  Most  of  them  will  not 
take  a  person  who  requires  any  special 
medical  or  nursing  care.  They  adhere  to 
the  policy  that  an  applicant  must  be  in 
good  health  at  the  time  of  admission.  Re- 
ligious, fraternal  and  other  affiliations  re- 
strict the  admission  policies  of  several. 
While  123  people  in  these  homes  were 
receiving  old  age  assistance  grants,  those 
in  homes  which  require  a  flat  admission 
fee  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  life  care 
are  not  eligible  for  these  payments  under 
social  security  regulations. 

Our  one  public  institution,  the  Ramsey 
County  Home,  had  an  average  monthly 
occupancy  of  265  during  F944.  Because 
social  security  regulations  prohibit  pay- 
ments to  the  inmates  of  public  institu- 
tions, none  were  receiving  supplemental 
old  age  assistance  grants. 

The  home  is  badly  overcrowded. 
Porches  and  recreation  rooms  have  been 


converted  into  wards  in  order  to  accom- 
modate people  who  desperately  need  care 
because  of  advanced  chronic  diseases  or 
other  reasons.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  designed  as  a  chronic  or  convalescent 
hospital,  110  of  the  265  were  infirmary 
patients  and  of  these,  75  were  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older. 

St.  Paul's  one  public  general  hospital 
is  caring  for  approximately  100  chronic 
patients,  47  of  whom  are  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  Such  care  in  a  general  hos- 
pital is  expensive.  Moreover,  this  usage 
of  public  hospital  beds  is  only  temporary 
and  emergent.  During  the  war,  increased 
earnings  made  it  possible  for  many  more 
people  to  pay  for  their  hospital  care  in 
private  hospitals.  Demand  for  public 
hospital  beds  decreased,  and  through 
makeshift  facilities  it  was  possible  to  care 
for  a  larger  number  of  the  chronically 
ill.  As  demand  for  free  beds  for  the 
acutely  ill  reverts  to  normal,  these  chronic 
cases  will  have  to  be  transferred  out. 

St.  Paul's  private  hospitals  are  in  a 
worse  situation  than  the  public  hospitals 
as  far  as  care  for  the  chronically  ill  is 
concerned.  The  demand  upon  them  for 
beds  for  the  acutely  ill  has  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy  for  a  number  of  years.  Aver- 
age occupancy  is  far  above  the  ratio  to 
capacity  generally  accepted  as  desirable 
and,  in  some  instances,  occupancy  actually 
has  exceeded  rated  capacity.  There  is 
every  expectation  that  this  situation  will 
continue.  However,  despite  their  reluct- 
ance to  allocate  beds  for  chronic  cases, 
most  of  our  private  hospitals  are  dis- 
covering that  a  fairly  substantial  number 
are  occupied  by  such  cases. 

The  best  estimates  are  that  3.3  beds 
per  1,000  population  are  needed  for  the 
care  of  the  chronically  ill.  This  means 
that  St.  Paul  should  now  have  between 
900  and  1,000  beds  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  chronic  care.  The  survey's  find- 
ings showed  us  to  be  more  than  600 
short  of  this  number. 

A  Working  Plan 

In  her  report  on  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  in  Cleveland,  Mary  Jar- 
rett  points  out  that  "the  first  step  to- 
wards a  program  for  the  care  of  the 
chronically  ill  is  to  recognize  that  .  .  . 
there  are  three  types  of  chronic  patients 
needing  medical  and  nursing  service: 

"Class  A — Patients  requiring  intensive 
medical  care  for  diagnosis  and  treatment : 
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"Class  B  —  Patients  requiring  chiefly 
skilled  nursing  care; 

"Class  C — Patients  requiring  only  cus- 
todial or  attendant  care." 

Miss  Jarrett  also  concludes  that  30 
percent  of  the  patients  need  institutional 
care  (hospitals  and  rest  homes),  another 
30  percent  need  home  care,  and  40  per- 
cent need  care  in  a  clinic  or  a  physician's 
private  office. 

The  first  recommendation  of  our  study, 
therefore,  calls  for  the  construction  of  a 
300-bed  unit  designed  specifically  for  the 
care  of  this  group.  Such  a  unit  would 
serve  both  the  indigent  and  those  able 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  their  care. 
A  strong  medical  program  including  the 
use  of  resident  medical  students  would 
be  administered  as  a  branch  of  the  general 
hospital.  This  would  relieve  the  over- 
crowding in  the  county  home  and  gener- 
ally raise  the  standards  of  medkal  care, 
equipment,  and  facilities. 

Among  experts  this  question  of  the  lo- 
cation of  such  a  unit  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable debate.  Some  maintain  that  a 
unit  for  the  aged  should  be  separated 
physically  from  the  general  hospital,  al- 
though all  agree  that  the  medical  serv- 
ices should  be  related  to  it.  Others,  how- 
ever, believe  that  new  chronic  units 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
hospital  and  their  services  recognized  as 
one  of  its  regular  functions.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Bluestone,  writing  in  Modern  Hospital. 
sets  forth  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  issue 
as  follows: 

Among  the  advantages  of  location  with 
the  hospital: 

Earlier  transfer  because  the  patient  is 
under  control  and  is  quickly  returnable 
to  his  original  location ; 

Nearness  to  own  hospital  facilities  in 
an  emergency ; 


Nearness  to  the  home  of  the  patient 
and  to  the  office  of  the  physician  ; 

Greater  economy  of  administration  be- 
cause there  is  no  need  for  duplicate  fa- 
cilities ; 

An  integrated  social  plan  that  always 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  patients ; 

Better  observation  and  control  over  a 
longer  period  of  time; 

Easier,  more  complete,  and  more  ac- 
curate record  keeping. 

Among  the  disadvantages: 

The  sameness  of  scenery  at  a  time 
when  a  patient  wants  to  get  away  from 
his  hospital  surroundings  and  enjoy  the 
air  of  the  country; 

The  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely 
associated  with  acute  illness; 

The  greater  cost  of  the  ground  which 
the  chronic  or  convalescent  section  must 
occupy  as  compared  to  other  locations; 

The  dangerous  tendency  to  appropriate 
extra  beds  from  this  unit  and  to  divert 
medical  attention  on  the  excuse  of  an 
emergency ; 

The  lack  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
therapy  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where 
most  general  hospitals  are  located. 

In  St.  Paul,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Carl  Buck,  field  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  our  de- 
cision was  to  recommend  that  the  new 
unit  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
county  home.  Available  and  suitable 
grounds  for  expansion,  together  with  the 
considerable  experience  of  the  home's  staff 
in  administering  a  program  for  conva- 
lescents and  chronics  were  the  governing 
factors. 

In  addition  to  this  public  unit,  there 
is  also  need  for  the  construction  of  spe- 
cial units  for  chronic  care  in  connection 
with  bur  private  general  hospitals.  Hos- 
pital superintendents  are  becoming  in- 
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"To  develop  all  of  the  resources  needed  will  tax  the  efforts  of  all — " 


terested  in   and   are   giving  attention 
the  possibility  of  expanding  their  plants 
for  this  purpose.     But  until  such  plans 
become  a  reality,  the  main  burden  wi 
have  to  be  met  under  public  auspices. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  we  are  coi 
vinced   that   the   cornerstone  of   any  e: 
pansion    of    private    rest    home    faciliti 
must  be  strict  licensing  and  a  vigoroi 
enforcement  of  standards  by  the  appr 
priate   state   agencies.    While   many   a 
maintaining  good  standards  of  efficienc 
others  are  taking  advantage  of  poor  la 
enforcement    to    operate    at    substandar 
levels.     Inspection    and    supervision    a 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of  those 
commercial  homes  whose   revenue  comes 
largely  from  residents  who  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  old  age  assistance. 

Social  Security  Payments 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  more- 
over, we  doubt  that  the  traditional  pri- 
vate commercial  homes  can  provide  for 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  cases  in 
proportion  to  total  need.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  prohibits  old  age  as- 
sistance grants  to  those  living  in  public 
institutions,  seems  to  us  particularly  un- 
wise and  unfortunate.  When  the  law  was 
written,  it  may  have  had  some  merit  in 
keeping  many  "poor  farms"  from  becom- 
ing dumping  grounds  where  aged  people 
would  be  maintained  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  local  authorities.  But  there  is  now 
growing  recognition  that  good  public  in- 
stitutions can  give  better  care  than  com- 
mercial homes  whose  major  income  comes 
from  inmates  who  receive  these  grants. 
Protected  by  better  standards  of  public 
care,  this  allowance,  little  enough  at  best, 
ought  to  be  available  for  a  few  of  the 
"plus"  values  that  make  life  worthwhile. 

While  the  St.  Paul  study  was  directed 
primarily  at  the  problems  of  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  of  those  who  need  institu- 
tional care,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  adequate  provision  for  this  group 
is  only  one  segment  in  an  over-all  com- 
munity plan  for  the  care  of  the  aged.  The 
visiting  nurses'  associations  have  per- 
formed yeoman  service  for  those  who  are 
ill  in  their  own  homes,  and  their  services 
will  need  to  be  expanded.  The  adaptation 
of  our  casework  services  and  of  our  leis- 
ure time  services  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  our  older  population  is  just  beginning 
to  show  results. 

To  develop  all  of  the  resources  needed 
will  tax  the  interest  and  imagination  and 
efforts  of  the  entire  community.  But  in 
the  long  run,  we  are  sure  that  this  will  be 
not  only  humane  but  economical.  For  ir 
means  no  less  than  affording  for  each  per- 
son an  opportunity  to  achieve  his  maxi- 
mum capacity  for  work  and  social  re- 
sponsibility, whatever  his  age. 
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The  refreshment  committee  talks  things  over — 


Ewing    Galloway.    Courtesy    Social    Security    Board 
— while  checker  players  battle  on  to  the  finish 


Life  Begins  at  Forty  Plus 


Older  Folks  gain  "new  joy  in  living"  by  way  of  a  full  social  life, 
says  KATHLEEN  GORRIE,  director,  Gordon  House,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


•       IN      HIS      BEST     SELLER     of     Some 

twenty  years  ago,  Walter  B.  Pitkin  gave 
new  hope  to  the  middle-aged  by  announc- 
ing that  "Life  Begins  at  Forty."  But 
several  hundred  men  and  women  mem- 
bers of  Gordon  House,  a  community  cen- 
ter serving  the  West  End  district  of 
Vancouver,  Canada,  would  contend  that 
as  far  as  their  group  was  concerned,  he 
had  put  his  age  limit  at  least  twenty 
years  too  low.  They  have  discovered  that 
life  has  begun,  not  at  forty,  but  at  sixty, 
seventy,  and  even  eighty.  At  least  they 
have  discovered  this,  if  what  Dr.  Pitkin 
meant  by  "beginning"  is  a  new  joy  of 
living,  the  kindling  of  new  interests,  the 
realization  of  new  capacities,  and  even 
falling  in  love. 

Vancouver  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  Riviera  of  Canada.  Even  if  this 
smacks  of  tourist  bureau  publicity,  the 
city  is  certainly  the  mecca  in  Canada  for 
retired  men  and  women  who  seek  to  es- 
cape the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  West 
End  in  Vancouver  in  turn  attracts  a 
large  proportion  of  these  older  people  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  beautiful  Stanley 
Park,  English  Bay,  and  the  downtown 
shopping  district,  as  well  as  because  its 
innumerable  rooming  and  apartment 
houses  provide  the  kind  of  accommodation 
they  seek. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Gordon  House  should  have  in  its  mem- 
bership several  hundred  men  and  women 
who  are  approaching,  or  have  passed,  the 
three  score  milestone.  What  is  excep- 


tional is  the  variety  and  vitality  of  the 
activities  which  these  older  people  enjoy 
in  the  center.  They  are  the  envy  of  their 
fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Only  lack  of  housing  prevents  a  general 
influx  of  older  people  into  the  district. 

'Like  many  other  good  things,  this 
program  really  needs  to  be  seen,  not  once 
but  over  a  period  of  months,  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  When  they  first  come  to  the 
center,  many  of  these  men  and  women  are 
lonely,  often  bitter,  beginning  to  succumb 
to  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  feeling- — 
rightly  or  wrongly — discarded  and  de- 
serted by  their  families.  As  weeks  pass, 
they  make  congenial  friends,  revive  old 
interests  or  discover  new  ones,  find  their 
days  and  evenings  filled  with  things  to 
do,  and  their  help  still  sought  and  appre- 
ciated. They  are  literally  re-created. 

The  hospitable  doors  of  Gordon  House 
are  open  all  day.  Inside  is  warmth,  a 
friendly  greeting,  plenty  of  easy  chairs, 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines,  a  radio 
and  a  room  for  cards,  checkers  and  chess, 
where  almost  always  partners  may  be 
found  for  a  game.  This,  the  open  house, 
or  drop-in  part  of  the  program  is  only  the 
beginning.  From  it  stems  a  variety  of 
clubs,  classes,  interest  groups,  and  other 
activities. 

The  Social  Club 

The  largest  single  group  is  the  West 
End  Social  Club,  which  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  two  hundred  men  and 
women  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  over, 
mostly  well  over.  They  are  frankly  in- 


terested only  in  having  a  social  good  time, 
which  for  them  means  cards,  more  cards, 
and  an  occasional  dance,  and*  in  pro- 
moting good  fellowship.  Each  Wednes- 
day night  this  club  holds  a  whist  party, 
with  never  less  than  fifteen  tables.  In 
an  adjoining  room,  club  members  who 
prefer  bridge  have  their  game.  On  that 
evening  cards  are  a  serious  business;  but 
on  Saturday  evenings  the  game  takes  sec- 
ond place,  refreshments  are  served  and 
conversation  flows  freely. 

Twice  a  month,  on  a  Saturday  eve- 
ning, some  of  the  card  tables  are  deserted 
by  those  who  prefer  to  trip  it  on  "the 
light  fantastic  toe."  Among  the  mem- 
bership are  several  good  fiddlers  and 
pianists,  so  music  is  no  problem.  Because 
some  of  the  "boys"  who  had  not  learned 
to  dance  in  their  youth  were  having  to 
look  on  with  envious  eyes,  a  dancing 
class  for  beginners  was  inaugurated.  It 
is  held  on  Thursday  evenings,  and  some 
twenty  men  and  a  few  women  are  learn- 
ing to  dance  for  the  first  time.  One  of 
the  most  successful  pupils  is  a  man  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

On  summer  evenings  when  the  win- 
dows of  the  social  room  are  wide  open, 
the  neighbors  frequently  gather  outside 
the  house  to  look  on  with  delight — and 
some  with  envy  no  doubt — at  the  en- 
thusiastic enjoyment  of  these  young  old- 
sters. Even  the  teen-agers  coming  from 
their  jive  sessions  seem  to  realize  that 
their  grandfathers  may  have  something. 

Life  also  has  its  cultural  and  creative 
moments  among  the  older  members  of 
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Gordon  House.  On  Saturday  evenings 
while  the  West  End  Social  Club  is  enjoy- 
ing cards  and  dancing,  the  more  serious 
ones  sit  around  the  open  fireplace  to 
read  plays  or  to  listen  to  recordings  of 
fine  music  in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of 
the  women's  clubroom,  with  its  gray 
walls,  red  curtains,  and  chintz-covered 
furniture.  This  group  is  affectionately 
called  "The  Snoots"  by  their  more 
frivolous  fellow  members  who,  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  high  thought, 
prepare  and  serve  to  them  their  ten 
o'clock  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

For  the  most  part,  the  men  are  satis- 
fied to  drop  in  for  their  cards  or  check- 
ers, or  to  chat  with  some  cronies,  to  listen 
to  the  radio  or  read  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper. A  fair  number  of  them,  however, 
are  active  in  current  events  discussion, 
play  reading,  music  appreciation,  and 
dramatic  groups,  which  have  a  mixed 
membership  of  men  and  women.  The 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  wider 
variety  of  interests,  including  several 
afternoon  clubs,  Red  Cross,  weaving  and 
leather  work  classes,  and  a  glee  club. 

.  Each  Friday  evening  an  entertainment 
is  provided  which  is  "on  the  house."  This 
takes  the  form  of  a  concert  with  home  or 
imported  talent,  an  evening  of  films,  an 
illustratedjecture  or,  occasionally,  a  social 
evening  with  contests  and  table  games. 
The  attendance  at  these  popular  Friday 
nights  has  grown  steadily.  The  program 
offers  a  very  nice  means  of  introducing 
new  members  into  the  house.  It  also  takes 
care  for  those  who  cannot  or  do  not  wish 
to  participate  more  actively. 

Usefulness  Rediscovered 

Gordon  House  means  more  to  these 
older  people  than  just  a  place  where  they 
may  be  interested  and  amused.  It  is  a 
place  where  they  discover  that  they  may 
still  be  useful,  where  their  former  skills 
and  experience  are  not  ignored  and 
brushed  aside.  Because  the  house  is  not 
just  a  clubhouse  for  old  people,  but  rather 
a  center  for  neighbors  of  all  ages,  they 
find  themselves  again  members  of  a  fam- 
ily group.  They  can  show  that  they  be- 
long to  the  family  by  giving  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  younger  members.  They 
act  as  volunteers  or  volunteer  leaders  in 
the  junior  house.  (Gordon  House  occu- 
pies about  half  a  block;  the  main  house 
for  adult  activities,  the  junior  house  for 
the  children  and  young  people,  and  a 
gymnasium. ) 

Several  of  the  older  women  are  volun- 
teers in  the  play  school.  One  former  mu- 
sical comedy  actress  is  a  successful  dance 
teacher  for  a  class  of  ten-year-old  girls. 
One  of  the  men,  a  former  chef,  gives 
classes  in  good  "man-style"  camp  cooking 
to  several  of  the  boys  clubs  as  well  as 
being  official  coffee  maker  for  all  Gordon 


House  entertainments.  Others  take  desk 
and  reception  duty.  Wherever  and  when- 
ever their  experience  can  be  used,  it  is 
sought  and  put  to  work.  This  makes  for 
intensified  interest  in  the  doings  through- 
out the  house  and  fosters  a  real  feeling  of 
belonging. 

Beyond  the  personal  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction which  participation  in  the  group 
activities  brings  to  these  older  people  is 
the  effect  it  usually  has  on  their  relations 
with  the  people  with  whom  they  live. 
Much  of  the  irritability  and  queerness  of 
old  age  is  due  to  a  feeling  of  uselessness 
and  loneliness,  a  dearth  of  opportunities 
for  social  contact.  Old  friends  in  many 
cases  have  died  or  moved  away,  or,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  Vancouver,  they 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  old  home 
town.  Grandmothers  and  grandfathers, 
frequently,  almost  inevitably,  feel  apart 
from  the  life  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  household.  Their  natural  discontent 
is  expressed  in  grumbling  and  faultfind- 
ing, and  the  peace  of  the  home  is  dis- 
turbed. 

Community  Cooperation 

With  the  opportunity  of  a  new  life  and 
interests  in  a  center  such  as  Gordon 
House,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  be- 
havior of  these  older  people  toward  those 
with  whom  they  live  is  favorably  modi- 
fied. Older  members  of  Gordon  House 
themselves  frequently  remark  that  their 
friends  and  families  have  noticed  how 
much  more  cheerful  they  have  become. 
News  of  these  transformations  must 
spread,  for  men  and  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood often  drop  in  to  ask  the  staff's 
cooperation  in  getting  an  elderly  father 
or  mother  interested  in  coming  to  the 
house,  because  it  has  done  so  much  for 
the  elderly  relative  of  an  acquaintance. 

While  most  of  the  new  members  come 
on  the  advice  of  a  friend  or  neighbor,  a 
deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  reach  eld- 
erly people  known  to  social  and  health 
agencies  through  the  Welfare  Council's 
committee  on  the  aged.  This  committee. 


in  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Volun- 
tary Services  and  the  Gordon  House  staff, 
last  year  organized  a  group  of  friendly 
visitors.  After  a  special  training  course 
designed  to  help  them  understand  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  the  members  visited 
men  and  women  referred  to  them  by  the 
Old  Age  Pension  and  Social  Assistance 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  by  private  casework  agencies. 
Having  established  a  good  contact  with 
these  feeble  and  sometimes  difficult  old 
people,  we  invited  them  to  come  to  Gor- 
don House  and  gave  them  an  attractive 
little  card  of  introduction. 

On  Thursday  afternoons,  the  visitors 
were  made  at  home  in  a  clubroom  fur- 
nished especially  for  this  purpose.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  after  the  first  gathering, 
these  Thursday  afternoon  visitors  decided 
to  form  a  good  neighbors  club.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  tendency  to  segregate  re- 
ferrals from  social  agencies,  the  staff  en- 
couraged them  to  include  other  members 
of  the  house.  In  turn,  the  good  neighbors 
club  members  have  entered  eagerly  into 
the  many  attractions  of  the  house,  as  far 
as  strength  will  allow.  The  recent  dona- 
tion of  a  station  wagon  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  the  house  many  of  the 
shut-ins  who  formerly  found  the  journey 
on  foot  too  much  for  them. 

New  Name  for  an  Old  Problem 

The  term  "geriatrics"  has  only  re- 
cently become  a  familiar  one  in  the  social 
work  vocabulary.  But  there  has  long  beer, 
an  awareness  of  the  increasing  problems 
related  to  old  age:  the  lengthened  span  of 
life  brought  about  by  advances  in  medical 
science;  the  decrease  in  working  years 
resulting  from  the  speed-up  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  the  increase  of  labor  pro- 
ductivity; the  alterations  in  family  living, 
relationship,  and  responsibilities  arising 
from  the  shrinkage  in  size  of  family  liv- 
ing quarters. 

All  of  these  conditions  and  the  prob- 
lems which  they  create  are  strikingly  evi- 
dent in  Vancouver's  West  End.  The 
Gordon  House  approach  to  them  has 
been  experimental — based  on  the  belief, 
so  admirably  expressed  by  the  late  Dr. 
I/illien  Martin,  founder  of  the  Old  Age 
Counseling  Center  in  San  Francisco,  that 
"Happiness  for  mature  people  lies  not  in 
hopeless  uselessness  or  the  piling  up  of 
material  luxuries  or  external  possessions, 
but  rather  in  participation  in  life  accord- 
ing to  the  individual's  physical  and  men- 
tal strength  and  capacity."  It  is  also 
based  on  the  notion  that  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  such  happiness  can  best  be  found, 
not  in  a  club  or  center  solely  for  the  aged, 
but  in  a  neighborhood  project  where  older 
people  can  continue  to  feel  themselves  ac- 
cepted members  of  the  community — not 
set  apart  from  it. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Broader  Public  Assistance 

Another  proposal  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  federal  public  assistance 
program  has  been  offered  to  Congress 
through  H.  R.  5686,  just  as  this  issue  of 
Survey  Midrnonthly  goes  to  press.  The 
bill  has  behind  it  the  full  weight  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
and  the  phrasing  of  its  title,  "Compre- 
hensive Public  Welfare  Program"  (tech- 
nically an  amendment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act),  is  indicative  of  its  purpose. 
Among  other  things  it  would  supplant 
and  extend  the  welfare  provisions  of 
both  the  Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell  and 
the  child  health  and  welfare  bills. 

The  plan  itself  is  based  on  the  APWA 
twelve-point  "Platform  for  Public  Wel- 
fare'' released  last  November.  (See  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  January  1946,  page  21.) 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  fiscal  base  and 
improve  the  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance, the  resultant  legislation  would, 
in  the  words  of  Representative  Aime  J. 
Forand,  who  introduced  the  bill,  make  if 
possible  for  the  federal  government  to 
"deal  with  the  states  on  a  unified  rather 
than  piecemeal  basis  in  the  welfare  field." 

Six  major  changes  in  the  present  social 
security  act  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

First:  Federal  assistance  would  be 
given  to  the  states  for  all  types  of  need 
and  not  be  limited  to  the  present  three 
categories  of  OAA,  ADC,  and  AB.  In 
effect,  this  adds  general  assistance  or 
"home  relief"  to  the  security  program,  a 
plan  long  advocated  by  public  welfare 
experts.  The  states  may  continue  to  ad- 
minister ADC,  OAA,  and  AB  as  cate- 
gories or  they  may  combine  them  in  a 
generalized  administrative  set-up. 

Second:  Residence  and  citizenship  re- 
quirements are  abolished  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  federal  funds,  and  assistance 
is  extended  to  all  needy  children  not  in 
institutions,  including  those  in  foster 
homes. 

Third:  It  would  assure  more  nearly 
adequate  assistance  by  provision  for  vari- 
able grants  to  states,  by  elimination  of 
federal  ceilings  on  categorical  grants,  and 
by  requiring  the  states  to  so  allocate  funds 
within  the  states  as  to  meet  in  full  the 
needs  of  eligible  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  standards  determined  by  the  states. 

Fourth:  Direct  payments  to  doctors 
and  institutions  are  authorized  for  relief 
clients  who  require  medical  care.  More- 
over, adults  (mainly  the  aged  chronic- 
ally ill)  who  require  medical  care  would 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  either  public  or 


private  institutions  without  loss  of  their 
cash  assistance. 

Fifth:  Expenditures  for  social  services 
for  preventive  work  not  directly  related 
to  the  investigation  and  administration  of 
relief  grants  will  be  matched  on  the  same 
basis  as  cash  assistance. 

Sixth:  The  bill  calls  for  unified  ad- 
ministration of  federally  aided  welfare 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government — 
local,  state,  and  federal.  This  applies  to 
all  services  which  may  now— be-  admin- 
istered by  separate  or  specialized  bureaus 
in  departments  such  as  child  welfare,  in- 
stitutional services,  categorical  services, 
and  the  like. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
held  informal  hearings  on  the  provisions 
to  be  suggested.  Governors,  mayors,  other 
local  officials,  and  citizens  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  All  of  the  major  issues 
were  discussed  at  the  December  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Councils  of  State 
and  Local  Public  Welfare  Administrators 
with  the  consensus  substantially  in  favor 
of  the  amendments  now  proposed. 

The  Food  Crisis 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  has  been 
forced  by  ill  health  to  lay  down  the  bur- 
den he  has  carried  since,  at  President 
Roosevelt's  request,  he  left  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Albany  a  fortnight  before  his 
fourth  term  as  governor  ended,  to  launch 
and  direct  the  first  nonmilitary  activity 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  his  blunt  final  report  to  the  council 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  Mr.  Lehman 
deplored  the  premature  easing  of  ration 
regulations,  pointed  to  the  mounting  food 
crisis  as  a  peril  to  the  peace,  and  urged 
immediate  establishment  of  a  single  inter- 
national food  control. 

UNRRA's  new  director  general  is 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  former  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  To  representatives  of 
the  agency's  forty-eight  member  nations 
who  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  March 
in  conference  in  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  La- 
Guardia outlined  vigorous  policies  with 
which  he  undertakes  his  vast  new  task : 
First  of  all,  "to  take  food  where  we  can 
find  it  and  bring  it  to  people  who  are  in 
need" ;  second,  to  prevent  epidemics ; 
third,  to  rehabilitate  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  lands  devastated  and  looted  by 
the  Axis. 

The  job  Mr.  LaGuardia  has  under- 
taken will  be  affected  bv  two  other 


agencies,  President  Truman's  Famine 
Emergency  Committee,  created  in  early 
March  with  Herbert  Hoover  as  honor- 
ary chairman,  and  the  Combined  Food 
Board.  UNRRA  was  established  in  1943 
to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
liberated  peoples.  The  task  assigned  the 
Hoover  Committee  is  to  make  fresh  esti- 
mates of  food  needs  overseas,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  support  of  foreign  relief  in  this 
country.  The  Combined  Food  Board, 
limited  in  membership  to  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Canada,  was  set  up 
in  1942.  It  neither  sells  nor  ships  food- 
stuff, but  earmarks  surpluses  for  the 
armed  forces,  UNRRA,  and  relief. 

Underscoring  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation in  "UNRRA  countries,"  the  coun- 
cil decided  not  to  adjourn  as  scheduled, 
but  to  go  into  continuous  session,  shifting 
its  meetings  from  Atlantic  City  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  major  achievements  of  the  Atlan- 
tic City  sessions  were:  The  drafting  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  world  food  pro- 
duction, economy,  and  distribution ;  a 
declaration  against  the  requisitioning  of 
land  and  supplies  by  armies  of  occupa- 
tion ;  a  compromise  on  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  political  refugees,  under  which 
Russia  agreed  to  let  UNRRA  continue 
their  care  without  the  consent  of  their 
governments,  on  the  assurance  of  the 
speediest  possible  repatriation,  the  re- 
moval of  war  criminals,  and  the  dismissal 
from  administrative  posts  of  those  who  do 
not  represent  recognized  regimes. 

Standing  Room  Only 

Nearly  fifteen  hundred  citizens, 
gathered  together  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  from  Canada,  dis- 
cussed problems  of  housing  at  the  fif- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Public  Housing  Conference  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City  on 
March  14,  15,  and  16. 

Throughout  every  session  of  the  confer- 
ence there  was  standing  room  only.  Ev- 
ery meeting  carried  the  same  theme — 
urgency  for  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  housing  bill  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  September  1945,  page  234). 
The  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a  national 
housing  agency,  permit  financing  of  homes 
for  persons  in  middle  income  brackets,  re- 
activate a  conservative  but  sound  public 
housing  program,  provide  for  a  real  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  program, 
and  insure  equal  treatment  for  families 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  living 
in  cities.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Jr.,  speak- 
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ing  for  his  father,  explained  that  passage 
of  the  bill  was  necessary  to  insure  a  long 
term  housing  program. 

The  critical  housing  situation  through- 
out the  country  was  stressed  by  every 
speaker.  The  opening  presiding  officer. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  put  forward 
immediately  the  question  of  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  veteran  and  his  family. 
There  was  no  answer,  since  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  just  the  week  be- 
fore defeated  those  parts  of  the  veterans 
emergency  housing  program. 

Contrary  to  propaganda  that  public 
and  private  housing  interests  have  noth- 
ing in  common,  effective  community  plan- 
ning and  adequate  national  legislation  to 
help  get  the  job  accomplished  were  urged 
alike  by  Dean  Joseph  Hudnut  of  Har- 
vard; R.  C.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the 
Ingersoll  Steel  and  Disk  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner,  Chicago;  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  New  Haven;  and  Robert 
T.  Veit,  partner  in  the  investment  firm 
of  Shields  and  Company,  New  York. 

The  problems  of  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  were  described  by  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  congresswoman  from 
Connecticut.  Beset  by  pressures  from  sel- 
fish interest  groups,  the  committee,  she 
said,  hears  nothing  from  the  people  who 
are  to  suffer  from  inflation  in  housing  if 
controls  are  removed. 

The  highlight  of  the  three-day  meeting 
was  the  address  by  Wilson  W.  Wyatt. 
national  housing  administrator  and  em- 
ergency housing  expediter,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  program  he  recently  sub- 
mitted to  President  Truman.  For  the 
first  time  in  housing  history,  hundreds  of 
people  were  turned  away  from  a  meeting 
because  the  dinner  was  a  sell-out  two 
days  before  it  was  held.  Mr.  Wyatt 
stated  firmly  that  the  foundation  of  the 
program  he  recommends  is  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill.  He  explained  the 
necessity  for  sound  housing  legislation 
and  such  emergency  measures  as  premium 
payments  to  producers  of  critical  mate- 
rials and  price  ceilings  on  existing  homes 
(included  in  the  original  Patman  bill  be- 
fore the  House  passed  it  in  an  emascu- 
lated form).  The  administrator  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  program  he  rec- 
ommended was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  special  lobby  groups 
such  as  the  National  Real  Estate  Board, 
the  Producers  Council,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

On  the  final  morning  (when  people  sel- 
dom attend  meetings),  at  least  six  hun- 
dred persons  heard  James  G.  Patton, 
president  of  the  Farmers  Union;  Harry 
L.  Bates,  chairman  of  the  AFL  housing 
committee;  and  William  Nicholas,  di- 
rector of  the  housing  division,  CIO,  tell 


in  practical  terms  why  the  whole  need 
must  be  met,  and  why  the  Wyatt  housing 
program,  as  well  as  S.I 592,  must  become 
law  for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 
Later  a  formal  resolution  to  this  effect 
was  passed  by  the  conference  group. 

Stealing  the  spotlight  from  the  no- 
tables, a  tenant  at  Kingsboro  Houses, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Ethel  Gordiev- 
sky — gave  the  outstanding  housing  ad- 
dress at  the  luncheon  meeting.  She  told 
the  story  of  what  it  means  to  live  in  a 
housing  project  after  living  in  a  slum 
apartment.  On  the  same  program,  Com- 
missioner Philip  Klutznick  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority,  reported  on 
the  strategic  position  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities everywhere,  indicating  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  molded  by  the  job  that 
is  done  locally. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are 
William  J.  Guste,  New  Orleans,  presi- 
dent; Bryn  J.  Hovde,  chairman  of  the 
board ;  vice  -  presidents,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Catherine  Bauer,  Harry 
Bates  and  R.  J.  Thomas ;  secretary,  Lau- 
rine  A.  Winlack;  and  treasurer,  Morris 
Miller.  Lee  F.  Johnson  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  organization,  which 
is  located  at  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington  5. 

Nursing  Homes 

Particularly  appropriate  to  this  is- 
sue of  Survey  Midmonthly  is  special  men- 
tion of  the  plans  just  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  the  inspection  and  licensing 
of  nursing  homes  for  the  chronically  ill. 
Authority  for  the  plans  comes  from  the 
law  passed  last  July  which  requires  that 
any  establishment  housing  three  or  more 
persons  unable  "to  care  for  themselves 
properly,"  must  be  licensed,  and  meet 
minimum  sanitary,  diet,  and  personnel 
standards. 

Administrative  responsibility  for  in- 
spection has  been  vested  in  the  division  of 
sanitary  engineering  of  the  State  Health 
Department.  By  two  devices,  however, 
cognizance  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  stand- 
ards must  apply  to  all  phases  of  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill.  A  nursing  home 
committee,  on  which  are  serving  the  chiefs 
of  the  divisions  of  health  administration, 
public  health  nursing,  communicable 
diseases,  sanitary  engineering,  and  with 
which  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 
is  cooperating,  is  formulating  general  pol- 
icies and  standards.  In  addition,  teams  of 
field  investigators  are  being  trained  to 
use  an  educational  approach  in  their  vis- 
its of  inspection.  Substandard  homes  are 
being  given  a  reasonable  time  to  improve 
their  facilities  and  bring  them  up  to  a 
standard  which  would  permit  licensing. 
No  license  is  granted,  however,  unless  the 
home  has  been  certified  by  the  office  of 


the  state  fire  marshal,  after  proper  invest! 
gation  of  fire  hazards. 

Passage  of  the  law  climaxed  a  period 
general  concern  which  came  to  a  head  in 
January,  1945,  when  representatives  of 
fifteen  agencies  met  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago 
to  discuss  the  needed  legislation.  It  wa> 
enacted  six  months  later. 

Auto  Workers  in  Action 

It  was  a  tumultuous  convention 
that  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
held  in  Atlantic  City  late  last  month.  It 
resulted  in  an  overturn  of  the  leadership 
of  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
CIO  unions.  After  strenuous  days  and 
nights  of  campaigning,  R.  J.  Thomas  was 
defeated  for  reelection  to  the  presidency, 
and  Walter  P.  Reuther  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  by  the  narrow  margin  of  124 
votes,  out  of  more  than  8,700  ballots  cast. 

Mr.  Reuther,  young  (he  is  only  thirty - 
eight),  well  educated,  widely  read  in  his- 
tory and  economics,  already  has  made  his 
name  as  a  labor  statesman  of  an  alto- 
gether new  stripe.  Evidence  of  the  vigor- 
ous and  forthright  leadership  that  may 
be  expected  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Reuther  Plan"  for  the  mass  production 
of  planes  in  the  defense  period ;  and  in  his 
demand  that  wages  be  related  to  profits. 

He  actively  supports  a  special  commit- 
tee set  up  immediately  after  the  conven- 
tion to  investigate  charges  of  coercion  and 
racketeering  in  the  UAW.  The  investi- 
gation was  voted  by  the  convention. 

In  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for  re- 
election, Mr.  Thomas  maintained  that 
delegates  had  been  threatened  with  bodilv 
harm  to  themselves  or  their  families  i* 
they  failed  to  support  his  opponent.  Sim- 
ilar charges  were  made  by  George  F. 
Addes,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union. 

The  investigating  committee  has  opened 
temporary  offices  in  a  New  York  hotel. 
It  has  declared  that  it  will  uncover  any 
traces  of  "dirty  work"  in  the  UAW,  and 
urges  the  585,000  dues-paying  members 
to  lay  before  it  in  person  or  in  writing 
whatever  evidence  they  have  as  to 
coercion,  intimidation  or  other  wrong- 
doing in  the  conduct  of  union  affairs. 
Members  giving  information  are  prom- 
ised protection. 

Frank  Davis,  president  of  Lincoln 
Local  900,  Detroit,  is  chairman  of  thf 
five-man  investigating  group.  As  spokes- 
man for  the  committee,  he  stated,  "Our 
international  union  is  determined  at  al! 
costs  and  in  all  events  to  maintain  the 
UAW  as  a  clean,  honest,  and  rank-and- 
file  union.  Rackets  and  corruption  have 
no  place  in  our  union." 

The  committee's  findings  and  recom 
mendations  will  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
ternational executive  board  for  action. 
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EARLY  ACTION  IN  BOTH  HOUSF 
and  Senate  on  the  Social  Protection  bills 
(S.  1779  and  H.  R.  5234)  is  indicated 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  measures 
were  hurried  through  committee.  The 
testimony  had  a  definitely  accelerating 
effect  on  the  congressional  mind. 

The  proposal  is  comparatively  simple. 
It  merely  authorizes  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  by  means  of  technical,  profes- 
sional and  advisory  services,  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams designed  to  eliminate  conditions 
contributing  to  sex  delinquency  and  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  sex  de- 
linquents. The  FSA  is  further  au- 
thorized to  foster  cooperation  in  com- 
munities among  law  enforcement,  wel- 
fare, and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  same  purpose. 

The  bills  are  identical.  Representative 
Bolton  sponsored  the  measure  in  the 
House,  and  Senators  Pepper,  Taft,  La- 
Follette  and  George  in  the  Senate.  The 
latter  combination  is  a  nine-day  wonder. 
Were  the  names  of  those  four  gentlemen 
ever  before  seen  together  on  one  bill? 
444 

IN  AN  8  TO  0  DECISION'  THE  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  an  em- 
ploye must  be  given  wage  credits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  back  pay.  The 
decision  will  benefit  some  30,000  workers 
with  wage  credits  of  $7,700,000. 

The  case  involved  a  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany employe,  Joseph  Nierotko.  dis- 
charged for  union  activity.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ordered  the  re- 
instatement of  Mr.  Nierotko  with  a  lump 
>nin  back  pay  award  of  $3,501.32.  The 
worker's  request  that  this  payment  be  in- 
cluded in  his  wage  credits  was  denied  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 

444- 

REMEMBERING    THE     NATIONAL 

Resources  Planning  Board's  beautiful  job 

on  postwar  public  works,  the  recent  report 

of   the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  Con- 

s  makes  grim  reading. 

State  and  local  communities,  the  report 
declares,  have  lagged  behind  in  their 
planning  for  public  works.  "The  total 
volume  of  completed  plans  falls  far  short 
of  the  volume  of  construction  of  state  and 
local  public  works  required  to  meet 
needs  which  may  arise  within  the  next 
few  years,"  it  is  stated. 

More  specifically,  the  agency  said  that 
as  of  last  December  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  had  completed  plans, 
without  federal  aid,  for  projects  totaling 
$961,144,000,  about  half  of  them  in  New 


York  State.  With  federal  assistance, 
states  and  communities  were  preparing 
plans  for  $564,932,000  additional  con- 
struction. 

The  report  says  that  it  is  believed  that 
plant-preparation  of  state  and  local  public 
works  should  be  stimulated  to  a  more 
adequate  extent  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  limited  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose.  The  total 
appropriation  was  $30,000,000  to  be 
loaned  under  the  Mobilization- and  Re- 
conversion Act  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  planning.  It  must  be  paid  back 
when  actual  construction  begins. 

4-44 

HEARINGS  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
Health  Bill  (S.  1606),  announced  for 
March  18,  were  postponed  to  April  2 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  A  crowded  calendar  was 
given  as  the  reason. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray,  committee 
chairman,  has  indicated  that  he  expects 
the  hearings  to  last  about  a  month.  The 
first  week  will  be  allocated  to  testimony 
by  sponsors  of  the  bill  (Senators  Murray 
and  Wagner),  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Surgeon  General,  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Subsequently, 
testimony  will  be  received  from  the  gen- 
eral public  with  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  having  their  day  in 
court. 

The  bill  provides,  briefly:  A  national 
system  of  health  insurance  covering  physi- 
cians' services,  hospital  services,  labora- 
tory fees,  medicines,  appliances,  dental 
care,  and  home  nursing  care;  grants-in- 
aid  for  public  health  services,  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  medical  care  for 
needy  persons,  medical  education  and  re- 
search. 

Senator  Murray,  not  directly  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings,  sent  question- 
naires to  more  than  180  professional 
health  and  medical  organizations  asking 
them  to  join  in  a  cooperative  attempt  to 
stake  out  specific  health  goals  for  the  com- 
ing five  years.  The  organizations  are 
asked  to  tell  Congress  how  it  can  best 
legislate  to  raise  health  standards  in  the 
United  States. 

+      44 

HOPE        THAT        INDUSTRY        HAD 

learned  the  value  of  the  disabled  during 
the  war  emergency  begins  to  dim.  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  Veterans  Administra- 
tor, recently  told  the  national  employ- 
ment committee  of  the  American  Legion, 
meeting  in  Washington,  that  only  about 


one  in  nine  disabled  veterans  looking  for 
jobs  had  been  able  to  find  work.  Fur- 
ther, General  Bradley  said,  their  difficul 
ties  are  increasing,  with  the  gap  between 
employment  applications  and  actual  place- 
ment steadily  widening.  In  illustration, 
he  cited  the  figures  for  January — 52,000 
handicapped  veterans  applying  for  jobs 
and  only  about  6,000  placed. 

In  connection  with  this  situation,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  is 
now  making  a  nationwide  canvass  of  em- 
ployers to  find  job  possibilities  for  6,000,- 
000  veterans  and  others  expected  to  be 
seeking  employment  during  the  first  half 
of  1946.  The  survey  was  ordered  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  because 
the  openings  now  being  listed  with  USES 
are  too  poor  in  quality  to  attract  young 
and  ambitious  job  seekers. 

4-44 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC 
Development  has  gazed  into  its  crystal 
ball  and  decided  that  the  only  safeguard 
for  the  country  against  both  inflation  and 
deflation  is  cooperative  action  by  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  consuming  public. 
The  government,  the  committee  holds, 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  prepare  a 
large  shelf  of  public  works  against  pos- 
sible need  and  to  procure  the  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  coverage, 
with  benefit  payments  increased  where 
they  are  below  satisfactory  standards. 

The  organization's  research  committee 
grimly  warns  that  the  present  situation 
has  in  it  all  the  fixings  for  another  boom 
and  bust  period,  duplicating  that  of  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties. 

4-44 

HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  social 
security  legislation  promise  to  extend  in- 
definitely. Any  hope  of  boiling  them 
down  to  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few 
months,  has  evaporated. 

44-4 
GUESTS     AT    THE    DINNER    GIVEN 

by  the  Women's  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  early  in  March  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  were  astounded 
at  the  lack  of  attention  paid  by  the  press 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  speech.  It  was  a 
highly  significant  address  from  which 
more  certainly  will  be  heard  later. 

Since  she  ceased  to  be  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  gained  rather  than  lost  in 
stature.  That  speech  marks  a  new  phase 
in  the  life  of  an  extraordinary  ladv. 
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Our  Older  Citizens 


A  system  of  day  care  centers  for 
the  aged  was  urged  by  New  York  City's 
commissioner  of  welfare,  Edward  E. 
Rhatigan,  when  he  spoke  to  a  group  of 
350  social  and  community  workers  on 
April  2  at  a  conference  on  recreation  for 
older  persons,  held  at  Hotel  Astor.  Mr. 
Rhatigan  made  the  point  that  agencies 
were  prone  to  think  of  placement  as  the 
primary  method  of  caring  for  older 
people,  and  that  the  question  must  be 
looked  at  in  new  perspective. 

Sponsor  of  the  conference  was  the 
Hodson  Community  Center,  cooperative 
project  of  a  group  of  public  and  private 
agencies  providing  a  social  and  educa- 
tional program  for  older  people.  (History 
and  progress  of  the  center  is  described  in 
an  article  by  Harry  Levine  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  new  Journal  of  Geriatrics  and 
Gerontology.)  Mr.  Levine,  representing 
the  Hodson  Center,  told  the  conference 
that  "no  civilization  can  afford  to  have 
ten  million  permanently  idle,  even  though 
they  are  past  sixty-five,  without  affecting 
its  culture." 

Other  speakers  were  George  Lawton 
(see  page  105)  and  Lee  C.  Dowling,  first 
deputy  commissioner  of  New  York  State. 
Copies  of  all  speeches  are  being  reprinted 
and  may  be  ordered  by  writing  Harry 
Levine,  Hodson  Comunity  Center,  Tre- 
mont  Avenue  and  177  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

"Alert  and  Alive  at  65" 

Program  of  the  "Golden  Age" 
clubs  organized  for  men  and  women  over 
sixty-five  in  Philadelphia  was  described 
to  the  National  Recreation  Congress 
which  met  in  Atlantic  City  in  late  Jan- 
uary, by  Jeanne  H.  Barnes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Sponsored  primarily  by  a  combination  of 
churches,  the  groups  are  nondenomina- 
tional  and  their  purpose  is  "purely  to 
have  a  good  time."  Club  meetings  are 
held  weekly  on  Wednesdays  and  are  al- 
ways announced  beforehand  by  individual 
postcard  invitations  to  members.  Games, 
special  features — such  as  a  magician, 
movies,  talks — or  visits  to  the  zoo  or 
flower  show,  and  refreshments  make  up 
the  regular  program.  Cost  of  refresh- 
ments and  club  operation  is  met  by  the 
churches  and  voluntary  contributions 
from  club  members. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Barnes  listed  seven 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  success 
of  these  clubs:  "a  planning  committee 


that  shares  responsibilities,  a  club  leader 
who  attends  regularly,  refreshments 
daintily  served,  a  definite  program  fea- 
ture, individual  announcement  cards,  spe- 
cial remembrances  like  individual  birth- 
day cards,  and  active  participation  by 
club  members  as  much  as  possible." 

Golden  Age  Hobby  Show 

The  Cleveland  Health  Museum, 
reporting  in  the  January  issue  of  its 
Museum  News  on  exhibits  and  shows 
held  during  1945,  states  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  programs  was  "Live 
Long  and  Like, It."  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation's 
committee  on  the  aged,  augmented  by  the 
Golden  Age  Hobby  Show,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  On  one 
day,  a  record  of  over  1,600  persons  vis- 
ited the  show. 

In  connection  with  the  hobby  show, 
more  than  1,200  exhibits  representing 
every  craft  and  domestic  science  were 
shown  by  235  exhibitors  who  were  sixty- 
five  years  old  and  over.  According  to  the 
News,  visitors'  comments  "indicated  that 
the  workmanship  and  ingenuity  shown 
would  reflect  credit  on  any  age  group." 

Units  in  the  "Live  Long  and  Like  It" 
exhibit  which  was  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  the  Benjamin  Rose  Institute, 
and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  car- 
ried such  titles  as  "More  People  Live 
Longer,"  "Jobs  After  50?"  "How 
Grandma  Helped  on  the  Home  Front," 
and  "Social  Agencies  Serving  Older 
People." 

New  Recreation  Center 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
community  recreation  center  for  elderly 
residents  of  the  midtown  east  side  of  New 
York  City  are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Sara  Clapp  Midtown  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Yorkville  Civic  Coun- 
cil, both  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  two  councils  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  late  February 
on  the  topic,  "Our  Older  Neighbors — • 
The  Forgotten  Age,"  ,at  which  it  was 
stated  that  27,000  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  sixty-five  were  living  in  this 
area,  many  of  them  in  furnished  rooms 
with  little  or  no  contact  with  family  or 
friends.  About  one  fourth  of  this  num- 
ber are  public  assistance  recipients. 


The  committees  on  recreation  for  older 
people  of  the  two  councils  are  currently 
working  together  to  set  up  a  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  new  center  and  to  find  a 
building  where  the  program  may  be 
housed. 

Appreciation 

The  March  issue  of  The  Family 
is  devoted  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
work  of  Francis  H.  McLean,  pioneer  so- 
cial worker,  who  died  last  June.  (See 
Survey  Mldmonthly.  July  1945.) 

The  composite  picture  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean's work — in  community  organiza- 
tion, development  of  central  councils  of 
social  agencies,  organizing  family  so- 
cieties, training  in  professional  skills — is 
also  a  picture  of  the  growth  of  family 
casework  from  1900  to  the  present.  Cop- 
ies of  this  issue  are  available  at  35  cents 
each  or  10  copies  or  more  at  30  cents 
each,  from  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1 22  East  22  Street,  New 
York  10. 


Education 


A  pledge  that  they  will  support  no 
further  school  strikes  on  the  racial  issue 
was  given  by  a  committee  of  white  and 
Negro  pupils  in  the  Gary,  Ind.,  public 
schools  last  month.  Plans  already  had 
been  made  for  what  would  have  been  the 
third  such  strike  to  disrupt  the  Gary 
schools  in  the  current  academic  year. 

The  students  declared  that  they  wer 
dropping  their  earlier  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  Richard  T.  Nuzum  as  principal 
of  the  Froebel  school.  The  storm  center 
of  the  Gary  school  controversy  had  been 
Mr.  Nuzum's  insistence  on  the  inclusion 
of  Negro  pupils  in  school  activities.  His 
policy  and  methods  were  upheld  by  an  in- 
vestigating committee  of  outside  edu- 
cators. 

In  its  about-face,  the  committee  of 
pupils  asked  that  the  mayor  and  the 
school  board  "provide  for  the  enrollment 
of  students  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color  to  attend  whatever  school  is  located 
within  the  zone  of  their  residence.  Fur- 
ther, we  urge  that  the  complete  facilities 
and  all  activities,  clubs  and  programs  of 
all  schools  be  made  available  to  all  stu- 
dents." The  committee  membership  in- 
cluded Mary  Balles  and  Leonard  Le- 
vanda,  the  two  white  seniors  who  had 
been  the  ringleaders  in  the  two  school 
strikes,  and  in  the  plans  for  a  third. 

According  to   The   Christian   Century, 
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"Credit  for  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  conferences  which  led 
up  to  the  present  stand  belongs  to  the 
Gary  Urban  League." 

Aciult  Education 

Plans  to  expand  and  intensify  ef- 
forts to  meet  more  adequately  the  need 
for  adult  education  among  Negroes  were 
made  at  the  fifth  annual  conference  on 
Adult  Education  and  the  Negro,  held  at 
Hampton  Institute  last  month,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Associates  in  Folk 
Education,  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  and  the  extension  di- 
vision of  Hampton.  The  conference 
unanimously  recommended  that  a  project 
committee  be  appointed  and  empowered 
to  prepare  and  set  in  motion  a  series  of 
special  undertakings,  such  as  programs 
for  migratory  farm  laborers,  family  life 
problems,  programs  for  housing  projects. 
"Thursday  Afternoon  Off"  institutes,  and 
0ther  schemes  related  to  current  needs 
and  interests. 

Civic  Centers 

Wider  use  of  public  schools  a? 
local  civic  centers  in  order  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  between  racial  and 
religious  groups  in  the  neighborhood  is 
urged  in  a  recent  report  to  John  E. 
Wade,  New  York  City's  superintendent 
of  schools,  made  by  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  human  relations,  headed  by  Wil- 
liam F.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

The  report  reviewed  the  work  of  three 
such  centers  established  a  year  ago,  where 
school-community  councils,  set  up  under 
the  leadership  of  school  principals,  are 
working  toward  a  solution  of  such  neigh- 
borhood problems  as  housing,  delin- 
quency, recreation,  employment,  as  well 
as  intergroup  relationships. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the  re- 
port urges  at  least  five  additional  centers 
in  racially  mixed  neighborhoods.  It  sug- 
gests that  a  full  time  teacher  be  assigned 
to  the  work  of  each  center;  that  a  small 
fund  for  incidental  expenses  of  printing, 
mimeographing,  postage,  and  so  on,  be 
provided ;  that  a  meeting  place  be  set 
aside  as  a  permanent  headquarters  in  each 
project ;  and  that  eventually  a  full  time 
secretary  be  provided.  The  report  asks 
that  more  teachers  be  trained  for  com- 
munity leadership. 

Wellesley  Institute 

A  twelve-day  summer  institute  for 
men  and  women  interested  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  race  relations  and  economic 
problems  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
Wellesley  College,  June  24  to  July  5. 
The  conference,  which  is  open  to  all,  is 
expected  to  Uring  together,  as  in  other 


MISS  BRECKINRIDGE 


On  April  first,  congratulatory  messages  from 
friends,  colleagues  and  former  students  came 
to  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  eightieth  birthday.  Professor  of  public 
welfare  administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Breckinridge  has  seen  public  wel- 
fare in  this  country  move  from  the  days  when 
social  service  was  a  form  of  generous  alms- 
giving to  the  day  when  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  service  of  truly  professional  quality.  No  small 
part  of  the  leadership  which  made  this  possible 
came  from  her. 

Holder  of  honorary  degrees  from  several 
leading  universities,  and  a  well  remembered 
personality  to  many  appreciative  social  workers 
who  have  studied  with  her,  Miss  Breckinridge 
is  an  alumna  of  Wellesley  and  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
university's  faculty  since  1902.  She  is  past 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  and  the  author  of  a 
dozen  important  volumes  on  various  aspects  of 
social  work. 


Surrounded  by  five  hundred  notables  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  education,  and  hospital  ad- 
ministration, Annie  W.  Goodrich,  "elder  states- 
man of  nursing  education,"  celebrated  her 
eightieth  birthday  last  month  as  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing.  In  her  speech  to  assembled 
friends  and  associates,  Miss  Goodrich  urged  "an 
integrated  nationwide  nursing  education  pro- 
gram to  improve  health  standards  throughout 
the  United  States." 

Dean  emeritus  of  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Nursing  since  1934,  Miss  Goodrich  was  the 
organizer  and  first  dean  of  this  school  as  well 
as  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  in  World  War 
I.  She  has  served  as  superintendent  of  nurses 
in  New  York's  Post-Graduate,  St.  Luke's  and 
Bellevue  Hospitals,  and  as  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Am.  Jottr.  of  Nursing 
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years,  a  group  of  people  representing 
many  vocations  and  many  states  and  com- 
munities. Theme  of  the  1946  session  is 
"Peace,  Freedom,  Jobs:  Our  Goals  and 
Our  Responsibilities."  Ordway  Tead. 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  is  head  of  the 
program  committee.  Further  information 
from  Dorothy  P.  Hill,  14  West  Elm 
Avenue,  Wollaston  70,  Mass. 

As  Foreign  Students  See  Us 

Suggestions  to  American  campuses 
made  by  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
10,341  foreign  students  studying  in 
American  institutions  during  the  current 
academic  year  are  included  in  the  1946 
edition  of  The  Unofficial  Ambassador, 
annual  publication  of  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Stu- 
dents, 347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17.  The  committee  was  organized  in 
1911,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott  of  the  YMCA. 

The  problems  of  foreign  students 
studying  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  lessened,  the  students 


themselves  report,  by  making  plain  the 
organization  of  the  curricula;  providing 
"classes  in  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage" ;  better  counseling  on  difficulties 
peculiar  to  foreign  students ;  improved  so- 
cial facilities  for  foreign  students,  "which 
now  by  no  means  equal  educational  facil- 
ities" ;  helping  the  students  gain  a  truer 
understanding  of  American  institutions, 
history  and  customs;  "removal  of  some  of 
the  irritating  provincialism  and  ignorance 
of  American  students  concerning  foreign 
lands." 

Hot  Lunches  in  Kentucky 

How  the  hot  lunch  program  in 
the  public  schools  of  twelve  rural  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky  has  improved  the  health 
of  a  disadvantaged  group  of  children  is 
described  in  a  recent  release  from  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
The  program  was  started  with  a  two- 
year  foundation  grant  of  $12,420.  It  \vas 
then  taken  over  by  the  state  department 
of  education.  Kitchens  added  to  the  one- 
room  schoolhouses  make  possible  a  hot 
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mid-day  meal.  The  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren volunteered  to  help  prepare  the  food, 
and  contribute  part  of  the  materials. 
Children  eat  in  the  schoolroom  and  "take 
turns"  serving  and  clearing  up.  In  one 
county,  20  of  the  most  undernourished 
children  were  put  on  a  special  program, 
with  extra  food  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m., 
and  a  rest  after  lunch.  All  gained  from 
3  to  11  pounds  in  the  first  month.  The 
school  lunch  program  is  correlated  with 
the  anti-tuberculosis  program  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Board  of  Health. 

In  Print 

"Nosing  Out  Prejudices,  a  Pro- 
ject for  High  School  People,"  by  Fern 
M.  Colborn  is  a  stimulating  program 
published  by  The  Forerunners,  2929 
Broadway,  New  York  25.  Price  ten  cents. 
The  addresses  delivered  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Bryn  J.  Hovde  as  president  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  are 


published  by  the  school,  66  West  12 
Street,  New  York  11,  under  the  title 
"The  Education  of  This  Generation." 
(Survey  Midmonthly,  January,  page  17.) 

Program  chairmen  seeking  speakers  for 
school  assemblies  or  forums  can  find 
sources  of  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders 
on  almost  any  subject  by  using  the  new 
directory  of  156  national  organizations 
entitled  "Where  to  Get  Speakers  and 
Discussion  Leaders."  Price  50  cents  from 
the  Program  Information  Exchange,  41 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  7.  The  direc- 
tory is  the  first  volume  of  the  Program 
Information  Service  Cumulative  Direc- 
tory to  sources  of  program  aids  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  attractively  illustrated  annual  re- 
port of  the  Play  Schools  Association,  Inc., 
which  describes  the  program  of  out-of- 
school  activities  carried  on  by  that  agency 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  of  wide  in- 
terest in  other  communities. 
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Seventy-two  apartments  available 
in  the  low  rent  Fort  Greene  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  Completion  of  "comparatively 
few"  of  the  800  or  900  contemplated 
dwellings  at  Manhattan  Beach  and  the 
700  at  Fox  Hills.  . .  .  Two  hundred  forty 
homes  "planned"  for  veterans  in  Flush- 
ing. These  are  typical  New  York  news 
leaders  of  recent  weeks  which  reflect  the 
mounting  difficulty  which  veterans  are 
facing  all  over  the  country  in  finding  any 
kind  of  place  in  which  to  live. 

Facts  about  the  basic  needs  and  plans 
to  meet  them  original!}'  documented  in 
the  report  of  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  housing 
expediter,  to  President  Truman  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  Veterans 
Emergency  Housing  Program,  have  been 
amplified  in  subsequent  statements: 

An  urgent  need  for  some  3,000,000 
moderately  and  low  priced  homes  and 
apartments  during  the  next  two  years;  at 
least  1,200,000  to  be  started  in  1946; 
1,500,000  in  1947. 

Tripling  the  present  labor  force  en- 
gaged in  Industrial  reconstruction. 

Priorities,  and  allocation  of  equipment 
of  materials. 

Wage-price  adjustment  where  neces- 
sary and  not  inflationary. 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
goes  to  press,  Congress  has  not  taken 
final  action  on  the  President's  program. 
With  substantial  amendments,  including 
elimination  of  price  ceilings  on  old  hous- 
ing and  of  the  $600,000,000  premium 
payments  3esigned  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion of  building  materials,  the  Patmau 


bill  passed  the  House  on  March  6.  Tin- 
companion  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  still  possible  that  these  two  fea- 
tures— considered  the  heart  of  the  Wyatt 
program — may  be  restored.  Despite  the 
present  situation,  on  March  15,  Chester 
A.  Bowles,  stabilization  director,  in  a 
transcribed  broadcast  predicted  that  "in 
the  end  you're  going  to  see  a  good  hous- 
ing program  come  out  of  Congress."  (Sec 
page  115  for  an  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference.) 

Unemployment 

The  present  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans  can  be  measured  in 
several  different  ways.  According  to  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1,040,000  veterans  were  fully  un- 
employed on  February  9.  This  was  a 
200,000  increase  over  the  number  previ- 
ously reported  on  January  12.  A  later 
but  differently  based  index  of  the  extent 
of  veteran  unemployment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  readjustment  allowances  paid 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  During 
the  week  of  March  9,  a  total  of  1,442,- 
134  claims  were  paid.  A  third  source, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
reports  that  61  percent  of  all  applicants 
for  jobs  during  February  were  veterans. 
On  the  other  hand,  veterans  accounted 
for  only  36  percent  of  all  job  referrals 
and  34  percent  of  all  placements. 

Seriousness  of  the  above  situation  is 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the 
winter  months  have  seen  demobilization 


at  its  peak — an  average  of  about  1,000.- 
000  men  a  month  returning.  Also  the 
turnover  on  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation rolls  is  high.  Altogether,  about  2,- 
500,000  men  have  received  compensation, 
while  only  a  little  more  than  half  that 
number  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
February.  Only  10,000  of  these  had 
been  receiving  compensation  long  enough 
to  exhaust  their  benefits. 

In  Print 

"Veterans  Information  Directory" 
lists  offices  of  Veterans  Administration, 
employment  agencies,  veterans  organiza- 
tions, educational  and  vocational  agencies, 
agricultural  agencies,  where  the  veterans 
may  receive  information  and  specialized 
services.  The  agencies  are  listed  by  states 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  execu- 
tive officer.  Price  $2  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Press,  2153  Florida  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington. 

Also  from  the  Public  Affairs  Pres| 
"Unions  and  Veterans"  by  A.  M.  Ram 
say:  questions  and  answers  about  labor'; 
attitude  on  seniority,  union  membership, 
collective  bargaining,  and  so  on,  including 
a  directory  of  principal  AFL  and  CIC 
national  and  international  unions.  Prict 
25  cents. 

"Helping  Disabled  Veterans,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  it* 
home  service  workers,  gives  specific  in- 
formation about  diseases  and  disabilities 
and  their  meaning  to  the  disabled  person 
From  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
Seventeenth  and  D  Streets,  N.W.,  Wash 
ington  13. 

"The  Peoria  Plan  for  Human  Re 
habitation"  describes  the  plan  worked 
out  by  this  community  to  meet  the  need:- 
of  disabled  men  returning  from  military 
to  civilian  life.  Examples  of  successful 
adjustment  of  the  physically  handicapped 
to  industry  and  business  are  given  by  way 
of  describing  experiences  of  Peoria  em- 
ployers. "The  Peoria  Plan,"  415  Liberty 
Street,  Peoria  2,  111. 

"Industrial  Rehabilitation,"  published 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  and 
the  Center  for  Safety  Education,  New 
York  University,  is  a  collection  of  nine- 
teen articles  on  present  practices  in  indus- 
try, with  a  foreword  by  Brigadier  Gen 
eral  F.  T.  Hines.  Price  35  cents  from 
the  university,  New  York  City. 

Educational  Notes 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  1 1 ,684 
men  students  registered  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity are  former  servicemen.  "Unless  a 
student  activity  has  a  close  relation  to  his 
educational  interests,  the  veteran  is  not 
interested,"  reports  Edward  J.  Grant, 
university  registrar.  .  .  .  Fall  enrollment 
will  go  up  to  200,000,  double  the  peace- 
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time  peak,  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
told  the  heads  of  New  York  State's 
eighty-five  colleges  and  universities  at  a 
recent  emergency  conference  in  the  state 
capital. 

Veterans  Insurance 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  serv- 
icemen are  letting  their  government  life 
insurance  lapse  is  giving  concern  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  advisers  in 
local  service  centers.  In  many  cases,  at 
least,  the  reason  is  said  to  be  merely  over- 
sight or  neglect.  Reinstatement  is  easy, 
however,  and  service  centers  are  being 
urged  to  make  this  clear  to  the  men 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  If  the 
lapse  has  been  no  longer  than  three 
months,  the  veteran  does  not  have  to 
take  a  physical  examination.  If  more  than 
three  months,  he  must  do  so.  In  either 
case,  he  must  pay  two  months'  back 
premiums. 

Mental  Health 

Sponsorship  of  eleven  mental  hy- 
giene bills  in  the  recent  session  of  the 
New  York  State  legislature  represented 
the  first  half  year's  work  of  the  People's 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  which 
was  organized  last  fall  with  Ellen  C. 
Philtine,  author  of  "They  Walk  in 
Darkness,"  as  chairman.  Taking  "a  new 
and  dynamic  approach  to  the  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  mentally  ill,"  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  through  specialized, 
representative  subcommittees  with  tech- 
nical assistance  from  those  experienced  in 
framing  legislation,  toward  its  dual  pur- 
pose of  "enlightening  the  public  as  to  its 
responsibility  toward  the  nearly  100,000 
patients  in  the  New  York  State  mental 
hospitals,"  and  enlisting  support  of  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  progressive  legisla 
tion. 

Sponsors  of  the  committee  who  repre- 
sent not  only  New  York  State  but  sev- 
eral other  states,  include  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  clergymen,  social  workers, 
parents,  nurses,  attendants,  and  member'. 
of  organizations  of  recovered  patients  and 
of  the  relatives  of  patients  still  confined 
to  state  hospitals. 

The  committee  has  so  far  focused  its  at- 
tention on  helping  raise  the  standards  of 
care  and  treatment  in  state  mental  hos- 
pitals. The  bills  before  the  legislature 
dealt  with  nutrition  control ;  civil  service 
changes  to  obtain  more  and  better  trained 
personnel ;  expansion  of  family  care  for 
patients  in  outside  communities;  separa- 
tion of  children,  aged  patients,  psycho- 
paths, and  alcoholics;  and  more  humane 
consideration  of  the  relatives  of  the  pa- 
tients. 


1888— LINTON  B.  SWIFT — 1946 

Union  B.  Swift,  well-known  to  social 
workers  the  country  over,  died  in  New 
York,  April  11,  after  a  brief  illness. 

General  director  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America  for  twenty- 
six  years,  Mr.  Swift  had  previously  been 
associated  with  agencies  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Swift  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Si.  Paul  College  of  Law. 
He  practiced  in  St.  Paul  for  seven  years 
before  joining  the  army  in  1917. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Swift  served  on 
the  U.  S.  Peace  Commission,  where  he 
first  became  interested  in  social  work. 
Later,  during  the  depression,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Author  of  several  pamphlets  and 
many  articles  on  social  work,  Mr.  Swift 
had  held  office  in  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  the  AASW,  and 
the  National  Social  Work  Council.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  National  Case 
Work  Council  and  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly. 


Status  of  the  bills  shows  that  cer- 
tain of  the  committee's  objectives  are  al- 
ready being  attained.  In  two  cases,  pro- 
posals are  being  incorporated  into  ad- 
ministration bills.  One  other  project 
will  be  assigned  to  an  existing  commis- 
sion. 

For  the  Mentally  111  Child 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  effective  January  1,  the  Metro- 
politan State  Hospital  has  been  desig- 
nated to  receive  all  patients  fifteen  years 
of  age  or  under,  from  the  entire  state, 
according  to  the  January  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  A  hundred- 
bed  unit  has  been  set  aside  in  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  see  that  these  young 
patients  "may  be  properly  segregated 
from  the  mentally  ill  adults  and,  at  the 
same  time,  receive  adequate  educational 
and  recreational  facilities."  Although  the 
unit  is  now  being  used  for  psychotic  chil- 
dren only,  it  is  planned  that  as  soon  as 


practicable  it  will  also  be  open  for  sep- 
arately handled  study  and  treatment  of 
behavior  problems  in  children. 

The  action  of  the  department  estab- 
lished the  entire  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  a  state  hos- 
pital district  for  this  age  group.  Boston 
children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital  for  a  period  of 
study  only.  The  Bulletin  suggests  that 
the  Massachusetts  plan  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  important  center  for 
study,  treatment,  and  care  of  both 
problem  and  psychotic  children. 

Placement  Service 

A  psychiatric  personnel  placement 
service  has  been  established  under  joint 
auspices  of  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Designed  to  help 
physicians  and  psychiatrists  make  contact 
with  such  training  opportunities  as  resi- 
dencies, postgraduate  courses  and  fellow- 
ships, the  service  also  will  aid  institutions 
in  locating  suitable  candidates  for  ap- 
pointments. 

Medical  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  in- 
dustrial organizations,  and  others  em- 
ploying or  training  psychiatric  personnel 
are  being  invited  to  submit  full  informa- 
tion regarding  available  positions  and 
courses.  Foundations,  universities,  and 
other  agencies  are  being  asked  to  report 
pertinent  fellowships  in  psychiatry,  psy- 
chosomatic medicine,  and  child  guidance. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Captain 
Forrest  M.  Harrison  (MC)  USN,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


Jobs  and  Workers 

In  an  effort  to  improve  labor- 
management  relations  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
the  city  council  has  approved  an  "indus- 
trial relations"  charter.  The  agreement 
creates  a  tripartite  committee  of  eighteen 
members  which  will  carry  on  fact-finding 
and  provide  arbitration  facilities.  The 
committee,  which  is  to  be  equally  repre- 
sentative of  labor,  management,  and  the 
public,  will  be  named  by  the  mayor. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  is  not  only 
to  settle  disputes,  but  to  "cultivate  con- 
ditions and  relationships  in  the  com- 
munity" that  will  prevent  them. 

The  committee  will  be  guided  in  its 
work  by  the  six-point  charter,  under 
which:  management  acknowledges  the 
right  of  employes  to  organize  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively;  labor  recognizes  "the 
inherent  right  of  management  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  enterprise" ;  neither 
management  nor  labor  will  discriminate 
against  any  employe  because  of  race  or 
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I  As  a  Social  Worker  I 


.   .   .   your 
point    of    view 
will     lack 
perspective  .  .  . 
unless    you    read 


|      THE    NEW    BIMONTHLY     = 

It  has  a  direct  and  in- 
creasingly vital  bearing 
on  your  work.  The  prob- 
lems of  old  age  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  your 
major  interests,  and  here,  = 
in  one  distinguished 
journal,  is  a  wealth  of 
exclusive  material  —  the 
significant  developments 
in  geriatrics  as  they  oc- 
cur in  internal  medicine,  = 
surgery,  psychiatry  and 
other  specialties.  ' 


I    Geriatrics 


is  edited  by  a  board  of 
important  physicians, 
professors,  researchers 
and  niediral  writers. 


Geriatrics 


has  been  selected  as  the 
official  organ  of  the 
American  Geriatrics  So- 
ciety and  publishes  all 
its  official  transactions 
and  professional  papers. 


Geriatrics 


is  moderately  priced  at 
J3  a  year  for  the  six 
issues.  (SOc  per  copy) 
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color;  management  and  labor  will  seek 
to  improve  productive  efficiency  and  to 
further  technological  advances;  "labor 
and  management  realize  that  differences 
and  disagreements  should  be  minimized 
by  joint  discussion  and  by  voluntary  util- 
ization of  mediation,  fact-finding  and  ar- 
bitration facilities,  made  available  through 
the  labor  -  management  -  citizens  commit- 
tee"; labor  and  management  agree  "that 
an  educational  program  is  desirable  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  among 
workers,  union  officials,  supervisors,  fore- 
men, and  managers." 

Child  Labor 

The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  two  amendments 
to  S.  1349,  the  pending  measure  which 
would  strengthen  and  extend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Both  the  amend- 
ments were  introduced  by  Senator  Ful- 
bright  of  Arkansas.  The  first  would  ex- 
empt children  engaged  in  messenger  work 
from  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  committee  comments,  "This  would 
mean  that  there  was  no  minimum  age 
under  the  federal  law  for  telegraph  mes- 
senger boys.  They  would  be  subject  only 
to  state  laws  which,  in  most  states,  set 
only  a  fourteen-year  age  minimum,  and 
in  some  states  set  no  age  minimum."  The 
second  amendment  would  permit  lower 
wage  rates  for  messenger  boys  under 
eighteen  years  than  for  adult  messengers. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
points  out  that  "this  would  inevitably  re 
suit  in  the  replacement  of  older  workers 
by  school-age  children." 

Seniority  and  Veterans 

A  non-veteran  of  more  seniority 
cannot  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  a 
returning  serviceman,  according  to  the  de- 
cision in  the  first  case  affecting  the  re- 
employment  rights  of  a  veteran  to  reach 
a  federal  appellate  court.  The  appeal  was 
taken  by  Local  13  of  the  Independent 
Union  of  Maritime  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers,  CIO.  The  case  involved  a 
welder,  a  veteran,  who,  under  the  terms 
of  a  union  contract,  was  twice  tempo- 
rarily laid  off  by  a  Brooklyn  drydock  and 
repair  company  in  favor  of  other  welders 
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with  greater  seniority.  The  veterai 
claimed  priority  over  all  but  veterans  dur 
ing  the  one  year's  reemployment  at  hi 
prewar  job,  guaranteed  him  by  the  Se 
lective  Service  Act.  In  the  opinion  in  th 
case,  written  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
with  Judge  Jerome  N.  Frank  concurring 
the  Court  said,  "It  seems  to  us  beyoni 
debate  that  it  was  not  intended  that  thi 
veterans  should  gain  in  seniority." 

Henry  Street  Contract 

The  Henry  Street  Settlement,  or 
New  York's  lower  East  Side,  last  montl 
signed  its  first  contract  with  the  Socia 
Service  Employes  Union.  The  agree 
ment  includes  a  minimum  wage  provisior 
($1,560  a  year),  voluntary  dues  check- 
off, four  weeks  vacation  for  all  workers 
At  the  start  of  the  negotiations,  the  set- 
tlement formulated  its  collective  bargain 
ing  policy  thus:  "Our  approach  to  this 
agreement  between  the  union  and  the  set- 
tlement starts  with  the  basic  assumption 
that  both  settlement  and  union  have 
kindred  objectives,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  living  and  working  conditions, 
...  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  a  union 
agreement  can  be  worked  out  which  may 
give  greater  security  to  staff  members 
and  at  the  same  time,  further  rather  than 
handicap,  the  service  that  Henry  Street 
offers  its  neighbors." 

The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments has  been  on  record  since  1938  as 
favoring  collective  bargaining  in  neigh- 
borhood houses.  Contracts  similar  to  the 
Henry  Street  agreement  have  been  negoti- 
ated in  other  settlements  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  several  other  cities. 

In  Print 

"Religion  and  Labor,"  a  32-page 
pamphlet  published  by  the  National  Re- 
ligion and  Labor  Foundation,  106  Car- 
mel  Street,  New  Haven  6,  Conn.,  sug- 
gests projects  for  joint  church  and  union 
action,  and  outlines  in  detail  a  method  for 
attacking  the  problem  of  race  prejudice. 

MABEL  THORP  BOARDMAX.  for 
twenty-five  years  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  died  in  Washing- 
ton in  March  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Her  career  of  service  to  the  Red  Cross 
is  well  summed  up  in  the  citation  given 
her  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement  in  1944: 
"To  Mabel  Thorp  Boardman,  inspirer  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  leader  of  men 
and  women  in  the  vision  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  a  national  and  international  instrument 
of  service,  practical  idealist,  tireless,  loyal, 
wise  and  constant,  possessed  of  many 
talents,  she  has  devoted  her  life  to  one 
purpose — the  American  Red  Cross." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  PSYCHIATRIC  PRIMER  FOR  THE  VET- 
ERAN'S FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS,  by 
Alexander  Dumas  and  Grace  Keen.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Press.  $2. 

THE     RETURNING     VETERAN     HAS     TRIG- 

gered  a  barrage  of  literature  concerned 
with  his  resorption  into  civilian  life. 
More  thoughtful  authors  identify  the  in- 
volved problems  as  disorders  of  our  cul- 
ture rather  than  of  the  veteran  himself. 
Some  extremists  have  protested  the  idea 
that  the  veteran  is  a  changed  man,  not 
willing  to  face  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  four  years  of  time  cannot  pass  with- 
out change  in  everything. 

But  has  not  this  barrage  really  come 
from  the  anxieties  of  the  writers  and  the 
consumers  of  their  writings?  There  is 
without  doubt  an  anxiety  bred  of  our 
failure  to  make  November  11,  1918  an 
end  to  world  wars,  a  failure  to  have  fore- 
stalled the  disasters  of  World  War  II. 
and  a  fear  that  our  sins  are  catching  up 
with  us.  The  victims  of  our  sins  are 
those  veterans.  The  worst  victims  can 
only  haunt  our  consciences  but  the  living 
victims  have  our  fate  in  their  hands.  Our 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  veteran. 
Some  who  are  worried  about  it  do  not 
like  to  be  reminded  of  it,  so  they  protest 
against  the  barrage  and  the  idea  that  the 
return  of  the  veteran  poses  a  problem. 
Because  of  this  grave  element  most  of 
the  writings  have  been  sound ;  sound  in 
fact  and  constructive  in  spirit. 

The  book  under  review,  "A  Psychi- 
atric Primer  for  the  Veteran's  Family 
and  Friends,"  is  also  sound  and  con- 
structive. It  is  more  limited  in  scope 
than  preceding  books  for  it  focuses  more 
on  the  specially  handicapped  veteran.  It 
begins  as  a  story  of  five  returning  men 
whose  women  folks  await  them  at  a  rail- 
way station.  In  the  case  of  one  the 
handicap  is  merely  that  which  any  sol- 
dier might  have  experienced  by  the  mere 
fact  of  having  been  away.  The  others, 
however,  are  more  specifically  injured, 
representing  paralysis,  psychosis,  amputa- 
tion, and  psychoneurosis. 

An  especially  good  point  is  made  of  a 
more  enlightened  attitude  of  industry  to- 
ward the  handicapped  than  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  past:  that  industry's  ob- 
ligation toward  the  handicapped  should 
be  to  use  his  assets  to  the  fullest  extent, 
to  compensate  him  accordingly,  and  not 
to  provide  him  with  charity.  It  should 
be  strictly  a  business  proposition. 

I  here  are  few  spots  in  this  book  that 
warrant  specific  criticism.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  government  is 
or  should  be  as  free,  as  is  implied,  in  tell- 
ing employers  or  any  one  else  the  diag- 


noses of  veterans  without  the  consent  of 
the  veteran  himself.  There  is  an  implica 
tion  that  the  diagnosis  of  psychoneurosis 
is  arrived  at  by  excluding  the  presence  of 
physical  disability  and  the  presence  of 
psychosis.  The  fact  is  that  psychoneu- 
rosis has  some  very  positive  characteristics 
without  which  the  diagnosis  would  be  un- 
warranted in  spite  of  negative  physical 
examination.  Also,  it  may  well  be  ques 
tioned  whether  one  could  have  an  ep- 
ileptic seizure  so  slight  and  short  that 
no  one  is  aware  of  it.  How  then  could 
we  say  that  it  ever  existed?  In  spite  of 
these  reservations,  this  book  deserves  seri- 
ous reading. 

GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.  D. 
Medical  Director,  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND  THE 
SCHOOL,  by  William  C.  Kvaraceus.  World 
Book  Company.  $2. 

IT    HAS    LONG    BEEN    OBVIOUS    THAT   THE 

school,  in  our  civilization,  is  elected  to  do 
something  about  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
does  not  want  to;  it  protests;  it  wriggles 
and  squirms;  it  says,  "We  haven't  time." 
And  it  takes  refuge  in  the  pathetic  appeal 
ad  hominen:  "Our  poor  classroom  teach- 
ers are  already  overworked" — frequently 
forgetting  to  add  "and  underpaid." 

Meanwhile,  it  scolds  children,  keeps 
them  after  school,  gives  them  extra  tasks, 
sends  them  to  the  principal,  often  grades 
their  deportment,  gives  testimony  to  the 
juvenile  court,  is  called  upon  by  the  pro- 
bation officer — unable  to  escape  responsi- 
bility for  mischievous  and  unruly  conduct. 

Time?  Time  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
inclination  and  number  of  people  to  do 
allotted  work.  And  who  said  anything 
about  the  classroom  teacher  being  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  school  in  a  program 
to  diminish  delinquency  and  reeducate  the 
delinquent? 

When  the  school  catches  up  with  the 
policeman  and  the  parent,  and  learns  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is,  on  the  whole,  un- 
ruly conduct,  and  that  juvenile  delin- 
quents are  practically  all  school  children, 
it  will  come  out  of  its  stupor  and  wel- 
come both  its  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity. Fortunately  some  schools  are  do- 
ing this — and  some  educators  and  muni- 
cipal officials  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
ways  in  which  the  school  can  be  useful. 

This  book  describes  such  effort  in  an 
industrial  city  of  60,000  population — 
Passaic,  N.  J.  Passaic  has  a  children's 
bureau,  which  is  an  integral  unit  of  its 
school  system.  In  charge  of  this  bureau 
is  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 
(Continued  on  page  125) 


New  Goals 

for 

Old  Age 

Edited  by  George  Lawton,  Di- 
rector, Old  Age  Counselling  Cen- 
ter. New  Yoik  City. 

"This  intelligent  discussion 
will  furnish  helpful  enlighten- 
ment to  the  administrators  of 
institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  aged,  to  employers  who 
have  to  decide  about  the  re- 
tirement of  aging  workers,  to 
the  makers  and  moulders  of 
public  policies  with  respect  to 
old  age,  to  families  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  older  gen- 
eration are  members,  and  to 
the  old  people  themselves." 
— The  Christian  Century. 
$2.75 
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By  George  Lavrton 

Public 
Medical  Care 

By  Franz  Goldmann,  Af.D. 

"An  important  contribution  to 
sounder  thinking  and  doing 
with  regard  to  public  medical 
care.  The  general  public, 
whose  care  is  in  question, 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  contained  in  this  author- 
itative book."  —  New  York 
Times  $2.75 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,757  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Services  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  Services  to  Veterans, 
Relief  to  prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor 
Service,  Disaster  Relief  and  Civilian  War 
Aid,  Office  of  the  Medical  Director,  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid, 
Water  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Vol- 
unteer Special  Servu 
Red  Cross,  and  Fore 


cement  Prevention,  Vol 
vices,  American  junio 
>reign  War  Relief. 


Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  serv- 
ice, research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foundation 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10.  Departments:  Arts  and 
Social  Work,  Charity  Organization,  Con- 
sumer Credit  Studies,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the 
Professions.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  prac- 
tical and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

—Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler.  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Information  Bureau 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
'18,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international,  and 
7™a  j-'Je  contributors  in  their  giving.  Some 
700  different  philanthropic  agencies  are  in- 
quired about  annually.  The  Bureau  investi- 
gates agencies  and  reports  whether  eleven 
essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and  ef- 
fectiveness are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  500  local  community  chests 
and  councils,  and  40  foundations.  Publishes 
annually  "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy, price  lOc,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  twelve  times 
a  year. 

Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (ac- 
tual) per  insertion.  For  informa- 
tion contact  the  Advertising 
Department. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
j>ersons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex,  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Coordinates 
the  athletic  work  of  100  Boys'  Clubs,  Set- 
tlement Houses  and  Community  Centres  in 
Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby, 
Honorary  President;  Judge  Raphael  P. 
Koenig,  President;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation 
Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue,  the  Tbeodor* 
Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  698  Tenth 
Avenue,  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  235 
West  113  Street,  The  Tot  Lot,  422  West 
49th  Street,  Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda 
mnd  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Interstate  Park. 


BOYS  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. — David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs:  Cub- 
bing, boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter. 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors;  incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  building  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Age  groups 
served  are  Blue  Birds  (7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  (10  through  junior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JUVENILE 
AGENCIES — Devoted  to  improving  meth- 
ods of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Annual  meeting,  "The  Proceed- 
ings," sent  to  members.  Fee  $3.00.  Estab- 
lished 1903.  Executive  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Johnstone,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  President ;  Lawrence  J.  Linck,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  socie- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  Renders 
professional  field  consultation  services.  As- 
sists in  drafting  and  securing  the  passage  of 
legislation  in  behalf  of  cripples.  Maiutains 
a  Bureau  of  Information  with  loan  library 
service.  Conducts  yearly  an  Easter  Crip- 
pled Children  Seal  Campaign.  Bulletins, 
"The  Crippled  Child"  magazine,  bimonthly, 
$1  a  year. 

Penology 

THE   OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION.    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities:— 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormack,  Exec.  Dir. 


Racial  Adjustment 
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NATIONAL      URBAN      LEAGUE      with 

branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  ser 
ices.  During  war  and  post-war  period  sp 
cializes  in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  ma 
power  in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub 
lishes  "Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  »nd 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships 
Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gif 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fo 
lowed  a  program  of  service  in  offering  pra 
tical   training   for   Negro   youth    and    in   p 
motion  of  interracial   good   will.      Mainta 
Department    of    Records    and    Research    fo 
compiling    and    releasing    pertinent    inform; 
tion  on  race  relations  and   Negro  progres 
Published  material  available.     F.  D.  Patti 
son,  President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alaban 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mid-Western, 
Miss  Helen  White,  203  North  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Max  Wilner, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc.. 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23. 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid. 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens ;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

Health 


[AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

'  HEARING — 1537  35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 7,  D.  C.  A  national  organization  devoted  to 
prevention  of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $2.00  a  year. 
Literature  for  sale.  Information  given  concerning 
problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service. 
C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P. 
Wareham,  Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER,  3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director,  Chas.  J. 
Kaufman,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free,  non- 
sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults  and  chil- 
dren. (Kosher  dietary.^  Maintains  children's 
service.  Medical,  educational,  vocational,  occupa- 
tional, psychological,  psychiatric  and  social  serv- 
ices. H.  J.  Corper,  M.D.,  Research  Director. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Axelrad,  director  of  Social  Service  and 
Vocational  Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
•44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  applications 
to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindenbaum,  director  of  Social 
Service.  Philadelphia  area:  1831  Chestnut  St., 
Harold  Greenspun,  director.  Chicago  area :  30 
North  La  Salle  St.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds  or 
direct  to  Hospital. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Control  Fed- 
eration of  America) — A  clearing  house  cooperat- 
ing with  social  workers  in  referring  mothers  to 
medically  directed  birth  control  clinics  in  42 
states,  including  20  centers  in  Greater  New  York. 
In  areas  lacking  centers,  qualified  physicians  are 
available.  Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge ;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 


THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society  of  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  bring  about,  through  research  and 
education,  a  continuing  reduction  in  alcoholism 
and  the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associated 
with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Members  pav 
five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 


MARGARET    SANGER    RESEARCH     BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  President,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82 
X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an 
annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  $5.  73rd  Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  May 
19-25,  1946. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU,  122 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  National 
placement  and  counseling  service  in  case  work 
fields.  Membership  organization  for  social  work- 
ers and  agencies.  No  placement  fee.  Louise  C. 
Odencrantz,  Director. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 
—1790  Broadway,  at  58th  St.,  New  York,  Dr. 
Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pamphlets 
of  methods  and  programs  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical  journal, 
$8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ, 
free. 


chosen  for  special  fitness  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Among  the  staff  members  are  a 
psychologist,  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
two  so-called  attendance  officers  (in  effect, 
visiting  teachers),  four  persons  assigned 
by  the  chief  of  police  (one  a  police- 
woman), and  clerical  assistants.  To  this 
bureau  are  referred  those  children  of 
Passaic  who  get  into  trouble,  whether  by 
mischief,  obvious  bad  adjustment  to  their 
surroundings,  or  actually  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Children  caught  by 
the  police  are  turned  over  to  this  bureau 
for  study  and  treatment — a  revolution. 

The  bureau  has  all  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  proceed  from  that  point  on. 
Children  are  also  referred  to  trufbureau 
by  schools,  social  agencies  (including  re- 
creational), churches,  complaints  by 
neighbors,  and,  yes,  parents.  The  bureau 
uses  available  facilities:  state  mental  hy- 
giene clinics,  clinics  at  local  hospitals, 
private  welfare  agencies,  individual  prac- 
titioners, recreational  groups,  plus  its  own 
diagnostic  study,  supervision,  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  city's  central  operating 
agency  and  influence  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Other  cities  preceded  Passaic  in  start- 
ing such  programs,  and  some  have  de- 
veloped larger  organizations  (with  sig- 
nificant differences),  but  this  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  account  of  the  workings  and 
implications  of  a  program  of  this  kind. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  classroom  teacher  becomes  primarily 
that  of  deciding  when  a  child  needs  spe- 
cial help,  and  thus  her  complaint  is  dis- 
missed. It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  ques- 
tion of  time  is  taken  care  of,  since  a  spe- 
cial unit  has  been  added  to  the  school 
organization.  The  book  discusses  the 
first  750  cases  referred  to  the  bureau, 
attempting  some  conclusions,  but  goes  be- 
yond that  and  becomes  in  a  sense  a  text 
on  the  program  of  a  unified  community 
attack  against  juvenile  delinquency. 

WINTHROP  D.  LAME 
Washington.  D.  C. 

OUT  OF  CARNAGE,  by  Alexander  R.  Griffin. 
Howell,  Soskin.  $3. 

IN   EVERY  WAR  THE   STRUGGLE   BETWEEN 

life  and  death  takes  place  not  only  in  the 
front  lines  but  behind  them,  in  the  effort 
to  save  the  wounded  from  death  and  dis- 
ability, to  protect  the  healthy  from  dis- 
ease, and  to  cure  the  sick.  From  this 
effort,  paradoxically  intense  amidst  the 
horrors  and  destructiveness  of  war,  arise 
discoveries  and  techniques  which  mean, 
if  they  can  be  applied  in  peacetime  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  enormous  strides  in 
the  betterment  of  human  health. 

"Out  of  Carnage"  is  an  effort  to  bring 
together  the  stories  of  the  advances  in 
medicine  and  in  the  protection  of  health 
coming  from  the  military  experiences  of 


this  war — penicillin,  UUT,  control  of 
malaria,  the  newer  psychiatry,  blood 
plasma,  and  the  rest.  The  implications 
of  them  all,  taken  together,  are  stu- 
pendous and  the  panoramic  view  of  them 
given  in  this  book  is  its  chief  virtue.  Each 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  particular  topic; 
each  story  is  worth  telling,  and  is  ac- 
curately told. 

The  author,  at  his  best,  is  an  excellent 
and  absorbing  narrator.  The  accounts  of 
the  control  of  malaria  and  typhus  are 
splendid  examples  of  scientific  exposition 
for  the  nontechnical  reader. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  uneven  in 
quality  and  some  subjects,  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  treated  in  an  awkward 
and  overtechnical  manner.  There  are 
irritating  errors  in  typography  and  spell- 
ing, some  minor  errors  in  fact,  and  sev- 
eral word-for-word  repetitions  that  mark 
the  book  as  too  hasty  a  job.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  is  worth  reading  for  the  wealth 
of  factual  material  about  the  medical 
miracles  of  this  war. 

DEAN  A.  CLARK,  M.  D. 
Medical  Director,  Health  Insurance 

Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

A  CHINESE  VILLAGE,  by   Martin  C.  Yang, 
Columbia   University  Press.  $3. 

HERE  is  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  Au- 
thor's own  village,  covering  individual, 
family,  neighborhood,  and  community  as- 
pects, written  with  frankness,  honesty, 
and  without  pretense.  Interpretation  is 
left  largely  to  the  reader,  but  the  basis 
for  interpretation  is  clear.  The  author's 
own  conclusion  about  the  basic  unit  for 
progressive  community  development  is 
sound  and  could  only  be  made  by  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Chinese  vil- 
lages and  market  towns.  In  other  words, 
one  finds  for  the  subjects  described,  most 
of  the  answers  for  the  inquiring  mind. 
The  intimate  experience  of  the  author  is 
reflected  in  his  description  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  economic  urge  within  the 
family  and  clans,  conflicts  caused  by  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  "face,"  and 
failure  of  reformers  to  establish  a  new 
tea  house  in  a  center  other  than  the  ac- 
customed market  town. 

Dr.  Yang  concludes  that  political 
democracy  within  the  rural  community 
does  not  exist.  Moreover,  he  explains 
how  the  new  county  system  and  its  sub- 
divisions, recently  organized  in  China, 
cuts  across  natural  administrative  units. 
He  rightly  criticizes  the  system  because 
the  sub-units  of  administration  are  too 
small  to  support  the  administrative  of- 
ficers required. 

An  excellent  index  makes  possible  easy 
reference  to  any  subject  pertaining  to 
rural  village  life.  J.  LOSSING  BUCK 

Professor  in  Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  Nanking 
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Associate  and  Special   Croup  Meetings 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   ON   MENTAL   DEFICIENCY 

Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 

American  Journal  on  Mental  Deficiency,  $4.00  per  year 
Annual  Meeting,  Montreal,  Canada,  October  2   3, 
4  and  5,  1946 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

See  Program  for  National  Conference 
Consultation  Service  Available  at  Booth  of  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   SOCIAL   WORKERS 

May  17,  18  and  19,  Delegate  Conference,  Hotel  Statler 
May  18,  7:00  P.M. — 25th  Anniversary  Dinner,  Hotel  Statler 
May  23,  2:00  to  3:30  P.M.    Meeting  on   Registration  and 

Licensing  of  Social  Workers 
Consultation  and  literature  at  Association's  Booth 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  CROUP  WORK 

Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  New  York,  May  20-23,  1946 
Consultation  service  available  at  booth 
Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
Evening  meeting:  Thursday 

AMERICAN   HOME   ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
620  Mills  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health 

Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth  and  Afternoon  Sessions 

Headquarters:  Lafayette  Hotel 

AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 
THE   AMERICAN    NATIONAL   RED   CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend 
meeting  on  "Volunteers — From  War  to  Peace,"  2:30 
Tuesday  afternoon,  May  21,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  National  Committee  on  Volunteer 
Services  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 

AMERICAN   SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Meeting  May  23rd,  8:30  P.M.  Hotel  Statler 

"An  Experiment  in  Cooperative  Community  Organization" 
Consultation  service  at  exhibit  booth 

CHILD  WELFARE   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA.    INC. 

Headquarters — Hotel  Lafayette 

Consultation  at  Booth  and  Hotel 

Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

Annual  meeting  Thursday  evening — see  Program 

CHURCH   CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

All  meetings  at  Touraine  Hotel 

For  program  and  information  address: 

Dr.   Beverley   M.   Boyd,  297  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York   10 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.   INC. 

Headquarters,  Statler  Hotel 
Consultation  Service,  Exhibit 
Social  Service  Index 
Committee  on  Volunteer  Service 

FAMILY   WELFARE  ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Statler 

Membership    meeting,     Thursday     evening,     Hotel     Statler 
Publications     display     and     staff     appointments,     Memorial 
Auditorium 


THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

May  20th,  2:00  to  3:30  P.M. 
May  21st,  4:00  to  5:30  P.M. 

May  24th,  9:00  to  10:30  A.M.— joint  group  meeting  with 
the  Case  Work  Division 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Consultation  at  booth 

Meeting  May  22,  2:00  P.M.,  Hotel  Statler 
Subject:  Youth  Employment  and  Education 
Speakers:  Eduard  C    Lindeman;  Roy  Sorenson 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE,    INC. 

Meeting,  Wednesday  afternoon.  May  22nd 
Consultation  at  booth 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE   OF   JEWISH    SOCIAL    WELFARE 

Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  May   15-19 
For  details,  program  information,  etc.,  write  to  Herbert  H. 
Aptekar,  Secretary,  1841  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF   HOUSING  ASSOCIATIONS 
and  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Cooperative  exhibit  booth  on  citizens'  organizations  in 
housing.  Booth  staffed  courtesy  of  Buffalo  Municipal 
Housing  Authority 

NATIONAL   FEDERATION   OF  SETTLEMENTS 

32nd  Conference 

May  16-19 — Hotel  General  Brock,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

May  20—4  P.M.  Buffalo 

Booth  and  Consultation  Service 

NATIONAL   PROBATION   ASSOCIATION 

May  17-18,  Statler  Hotel 

Subjects:  probation,  parole,  juvenile  courts,  detention,  com- 
munity preventive  movements 
Consultation  booth 

NATIONAL   PUBLICITY  COUNCIL   FOR 
HEALTH   AND  WELFARE   SERVICES 

Publicity  materials  and  public  relations  techniques  for 
health  and  welfare  agency  interpretation.  Delegates  are 
invited  to  headquarters  booth — exhibit  of  publicity  port- 
folios and  consultation  service  by  staff  members 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN   AND   ADULTS,    INC., 

11    SOUTH    LA   SALLE   STREET.   CHICAGO  3,    ILLINOIS 

May    24 — Afternoon    program — Auditorium    Lecture    Room 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY   FOR   THE   PREVENTION   OF 
BLINDNESS,    INC. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  4-5:30  P.M.,  Auditorium,  Lecture  Hall 
Subject:   Integration  of  Eye  Services  in  Programs  of  Com- 
munity Social  Agencies 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  Booth 

PLANNED   PARENTHOOD   FEDERATION   OF   AMERICA,   INC. 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  booth  for  pamphlets  and  literature 

related  to  Planned  Parenthood. 
Meeting:   Statler   Hotel,   Tuesday,   May   21,   2:00  P.M.   on 

"Infertility:  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment" 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 

Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly 
Book   Exhibits 


73rd  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


-Buffalo,  1888—1909—1939—1946- 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER  for  home  finding  and  child 
placement  in  Protestant  Children's  Agency. 
Suburb  of  Chicago.  Good  salary.  Educational 
opportunities.  Bensenville  Home,  Bensenville, 
Illinois.  Attention  Superintendent. 

WANTED:  CASEWORKER,  woman,  for  ma; 
ternity  home — unmarried  mothers.  Capacity  25 
clients.  Requirements:  Graduate  of  recognized 
school.  Salary  range  $1500  to  $2000,  with  or 
without  full  maintenance.  Write :  Major  Flor- 
ence Spath,  836  Beecher  Street,  Cincinnati  6, 
Ohio. 

CASE  WORKERS,  two,  master's  degree  or 
equivalent,  between  35  and  40,  with  experi- 
ence in  Child  Welfare  field.  Position  embraces 
work  with  the  unmarried  mother,  home  stud- 
ies with  the  adoptive  applicants,  visits  to 
adoptive  homes.  Salary  range  $230  to  $250 
a  month.  8348  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  super- 
vision •!"  worker  and  students,  administration 
of  unit  and  community  committe  work.  Sal- 
ary range  $27lJO  to  $3800.  8315  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  qualified, 
by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency  of- 
fering good  supervision  and  special  interest  as- 
signments. Classifications  Case  Worker  I  and 
Case  Worker  1 1  provide  excellent  salary 
range.  8210  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS:  A — with  two  years  gradu- 
ate training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric 
and/or  Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  Inter- 
ested in  practice  but  prepared  to  supervise 
junior  workers  and/or  students,  salary  range 
$3,000  to  $3,800.  B — Graduating  from  two 
year  graduate  training  June,  1946,  with  field 
experience  in  Psychiatric,  Children's  or  Fam- 
ily case  work,  ea^-r  to  develop  skills  through 
selective  case  loads,  consultation  with  pro- 
fessional School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary  range 
$2,700  to  $3,300.  Cars  provided.  Apply:  Family 
Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spokane  8, 
Washington. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  direct  new  neighborhood 
house  in  midwestern  city.  Open  June  or  July. 
8343  Surrey. 


ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  for 
Community  Chest  and  Council,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. Salary  range  $3,600  to  $4,000,  depend- 
ing on  experience.  If  interested  write  Tacoma 
Community  Chest  and  Council,  409  Provident 
Building,  Tacoma,  Washington,  giving  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience. 


CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates,  $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent 
staff  development  program  and  psychiatric 
staff  consultant.  Five-day  week.  Family  Serv- 
ice, 1243  N.  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED— MAN  AS  PRESS  RELATIONS 
MANAGER  for  Metropolitan  Community 
Fund.  Mature,  experienced  in  newspaper  field, 
with  working  background  in  metropolitan  so- 
cial work  or  chest.  Will  work  within  Public 
Relations  Division,  and  supervise  complete 
press  program.  Salary  adequate.  VVrite  Ena 
Powers,  Personnel  Director,  Community  Fund, 
100  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3.  III. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  nf  case  work 
for  high  standard  I'aiiiily  service  agency  in 
large  West  Coast  city.  Interesting  possibili- 
ties. Salary  commensurate  with  responsibili- 
ties. Write  fully.  Confidential.  8335  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS — opportunity  to  participate 
in  development  of  newly  merged  child  and 
family  agency  offering  well  rounded  experience 
in  child  and  family  welfare.  School  of  Social 
Work  graduates  preferred  with  experience  but 
will  consider  those  with  one  year  training. 
Five  workers  needed.  Salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Apply  Child  and 
Family  Service.  Inc..  215  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
CASEWORKER  with  supervisory  experience  for 
member  agency  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  Must  be  graduate  accredited  School 
of  Social  Work.  Write — San  Diego  Children's 
Home,  1265  16th  Street,  San  Diego  2,  Cali- 
fornia. 


CASEWORKER — Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam- 
ily case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami 
and  Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case 
Workers  and  Field  Representatives.  Salary 
range  $2,400  to  $3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses 
including  mileage  at  IVif.  College  education, 
graduate  study  at  school  of  social  work,  and 
experience  in  children's  work  required.  Apply 
to  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


POSITIONS  FOR: — Executives  apd  Assist 
ants  with  National  Youth.  Serving  Organiza- 
tion. Openings  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  College  degree  required — good  salary 
and  promotion.  8347  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER  in  resi- 
dent  position  as  Director  of  attractive  home 
for  forty  working  girls.  Agency  a  constituent 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  large 
eastern  city  Write  full  details.  8346  Survey. 

WANTED:  Director  of  Social  Service.  A 
woman  with  graduate  training  and  a  number 
of  years  experience  in  Child  Welfare  work 
for  a  Children's  Institution  providing  a  foster 
home  program.  Located  in  Connecticut.  8344 
Survey.  


WORKERS  AND  SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women)  needed  for  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  RECORD  DKPAKTMENTS  of 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  in  the 
Kentucky  Mountains.  Write  Director,  Wend- 
over,  Leslie  County,  Ky.  


CASEWORKER  for  private  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency  in  midwest  city.  One  year's 
training  desired.  If  you  have  master's  degree 
and  experienced  and  interested  in  developing 
into  supervisor,  this  may  be  your  chance. 
8342  Survey.  


CASE  WORK  POSITIONS— Full  and  part 
time.  Personnel  Policy  sent  upon  request.  In- 
terviews arranged  at  Buffalo  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  or  as  desired.  Write, 
Personnel  Department.  Travelers  Aid  Society 
of  Chicago.  608  South  Di-arborn  Street,  Chi- 
rac", Illinois. 


DISTRICT  WORKER:  Salary  Range,  $250- 
$280  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. Minimum  Qualifications:  College,_  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recognized 
school  of  social  work,  which  must  have  in- 
cluded courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  and  Supervised  Field 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi- 
ence :  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  Child 
Welfare,  one  in  Public  Assitance  and  one 
in  a  Supervisory  capacity. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER:  Salary  Range, 
$225-$255  per  month.  Appointments  at  the 
minimum.  Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4 
years.  Graduate  Study,  1  year  at  recognized 
school  of  social  work  which  must  have  in- 
cluded courses  in  Child  Welfare  and  Public 
Welfare  administration  and  supervised  Field 
Work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare.  Experi- 
ence :  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social 
work  either  in  Child  Welfare  or  in  Public 
Assistance. 

Apply:  Alaska  Merit  System,  Box  201,  Jun- 
eau,  Alaska,  via  airmail,  supplying  minimum 
qualifications. 


NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

offers 
Opportunities   for  Employment 

for 
Professionally  Trained   Social   Workers 

Positions:  'County    Director    lit 

Supervisor  of    Public   Assistance  Case   Supervisor 

Ass't   Sup.   of   Public   Assistance  Supervisor  of   Child    Welfare  Services 

Medical   Social   Consultant  Foster  Care   Consultant 

Field    Representative  District  Child    Welfare   Consultant 

County   Director   I  Senior  Child    Welfare   Worker 

'County   Director   It  Junior   Child    Welfare    Worker 

Case   Reviewer 
•State    resident   IB   required    for    appointment    in    these    positions. 

Salary    Range    $150    to    $250.    The   closing    date   for   applications,    June    I,    1946.    For   application    blanks    and 
information    write 

NEW    MEXICO    MERIT    SYSTEM,         Box    939,         SANTA    FE,    NEW    MEXICO 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one 
order;  only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if 
desired,  after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  pub- 
lishers' lowest  prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institu- 
tional accounts  expedited.  Catalog  SG,  free 
JOHN  CREHORK.  Postbox  2329  G,  Wash- 
ington 13,  D.  C. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  _  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
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When  the  Office  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  was  li- 
quidated, says  Dorothy 
de  la  Pole  (see  page 
136),  many  people  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  "a  grass 
roots  development  of  greatly  expanded 
citizen  interest  in  community  service 
activity,  and  that  this  would  call  for 
new  and  imaginative  community  or- 
ganization. That,  obviously,  is  what  is 
happening." 

Timely,  therefore,  is  this  month's 
brace  of  articles  which  help  crystallize 
the  permanent  significance  of  our  war- 
time experience  with  volunteers. 
Bradley  Buell  takes  as  his  springboard 
materials  from  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  volunteer  service  in  New  York 
City,  to  which  he  served  as  a  consult- 
ant. Miss  de  la  Pole  brings  a  fresh 
report  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mid- 
west, made  in  her  capacity  as  director 
of  the  department  of  volunteer  service 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.  and  both  authors,  it  may  be  noted, 
had  a  hand  in  the  country's  wartime 
volunteer  programs,  Miss  de  la  Pole 
as  regional  field  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Mr.  Buefl 
as  consultant  to  the  director. 

W ALKIE  TALKIE 

Epochmaking  discovery  that 
"talk"  programs  "wither"  is  said  to  be 
the  reason  for  a  newcomer  among  sum- 
mer institutes.  Seems  that  eventually 
people  get  tired  of  talk  and  want  ac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  points  out  this  in- 
stitute's prospectus,  "we  can't  stop  with 
building  a  hometown  swimming  pool. 
We've  got  to  make  the  hometown  mind 
a  potent  factor  in  state,  national  and 
world  affairs."  To  solve  the  dilemma, 
New  York  State's  Bureau  of  Adult 


Education  is  proceeding  to  blend  the 
"talkers"  and  the  "act-ers"  in  a  two 
weeks  Institute  on  Community  Leader- 
ship, to  be  held  July  10  to  24  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Rumors  persist  that  the 
same  blend  at  last  year's  first  session 
had  quite  a  kick  in  it. 

NEW  LEVEL 

Close  physical  proximity  to  the 
United  Nations  meetings  gives  rise  to 
the  distressing  thought  that  organiza- 
tional analysts  and  chartmakers  are 
probably  already  speaking,  in  the 
hushed  tones  of  bureaucratic  awe,  of 
not  only  the  local  level,  the  state  level, 
the  national  level — but  now  the  inter- 
national level. 

HEARTRENDING 

"I  am  tired  of  golf  and  play,  and 
north  and  south  resorts,  and  I  find 
that  my  efforts  at  'do  gooding'  do  nor 
keep  me  interested."  So  startlingly  ad- 
vertised a  gentleman  in  the  New  York 
Times,  who  claims  that  he  retired  at 
the  youthful  age  of  forty-six,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  husbandry,  with  an 
assured  annual  income  of  $35,000. 
Now  five  years  later  these  fruits  have 
soured.  So,  in  the  public  press,  he  is 
offering  his  "skilled  services  in  public 
relations  without  salary  to  some  out- 
standing corporation." 

The  exact  moral  eludes  us.  Per- 
haps, however,  he  was  less  proficient 
at  "do-gooding"  (or  at  golf)  than  at 
public  relations. 

PROTEST 

"Highly  objectionable"  was  Life 
magazine's  feature  story  of  April  8 
about  teen-age  gangs,  according  to  G. 
Rowland  Shaw,  chairman  of  New 
York  Welfare  Council's  committee  on 


street  clubs.  Claiming  that  only  "4.5 
percent  of  the  youthful  gangs  and  street 
clubs  in  New  York  City  can  be  prop- 
erly described  as  anti-social,"  Mr.  Shaw 
protests  against  "over-emphasis"  which 
tends  to  "confirm  the  public  in  its  in- 
accurate ideas  on  this  subject."  Two 
boys  whose  pictures  were  used  were 
personally  known  to  him.  One  is  now 
in  the  army.  The  other  has  had  diffi- 
culties in  the  past  "and  his  efforts  to 
straighten  out  .  .  .  have  been  seriously 
jeopardized  by  this  photograph." 

PROPHET  WANTED 

One  of  our  more  stimulating  cor- 
respondents writes,  "I  have  a  strong 
hunch  that  the  criticism  of  social  work 
in  X  is  only  part  of  a  ground  swell 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
functions  of  an  enterprising  magazine 
editor,  I  understand,  is  to  anticipate 
events." 

Enterprising  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
invite  comments  from  our  readers  as 
to  whether  he's  right  or  not.  About 
the  ground  swell,  we  mean,  not  about 
the  functions  of  an  editor. 

VETERAN  NOTES 

National  Mental  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  the  number  of  vet- 
erans seeking  psychiatric  consultation 
is  on  the  increase.  Many  had  weathered 
the  war,  but  became  ill  after  return  to 
civilian  life.  .  .  .  Veterans  in  civilian 
employment  totaled  6,210,000  in  early 
February.  Over  a  million,  however, 
were  without  jobs,  looking  for  work, 
an  increase  of  200,000  over  January, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
.  .  .  Counselors  will  refer  men  with 
social  problems  to  local  family  service 
agencies  as  a  result  of  arrangements 
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recently  made  with  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  on  behalf  of 
its  member  agencies.  .  .  .  To  date,  less 
than  one  percent  of  GI  business  loans 
have  been  defaulted. 

FAMILY  WELFARE 

Two  hundred  thousand  families 
made  up  of  725,000  individuals,  served 
by  221  member  agencies,  is  the  1945 
statistical  picture  of  private  family 
service  drawn  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America.  Members  of 
the  national  staff  during  the  same  pe- 
riod were  busy  serving  on  70  different 
national  committees.  Trend  toward 
mergers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
one  third  of  the  local  members  are 
agencies  resulting  from  consolidation 
with  children's  and  other  specialized 
casework  services. 

DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

Apparently  happy  wartime  family 
life  of  the  National  CIO  Community 
Services  Committee,  the  AFL  Labor 
League  for  Human  Rights,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  the  National  War 
Fund,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  last 
month.  Charge  that  the  agreement,  in 
effect  since  1943,  had  proved  "of  only 
unilateral  benefit  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
fund  raising,  without  any  provision  for 
full  participation  in  the  work  of  your 
organization"  accompanied  the  notice 
of  intention  to  discontinue  sent  to  Red 
Cross  chairman  Basil  O'Connor  by 


CSC  Chairman  Irving  Abramson. 
Demise  of  the  National  War  Fund 
automatically  severs  labor's  connection 
with  that  organization.  The  unfortu- 
nate fact  is  that  funds  for  the  national 
budget  of  both  labor  committees  have 
come  through  the  Red  Cross  and  War 
Fund  campaigns.  Announcement  of 
new  plans  is  hopefully  awaited  by  all 
interested  in  future  good  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  social  work. 

RARE  ARTICLE 

Having  grown  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  social  workers'  creative  fac- 
ulties are  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
doing  the  job  and  recording  it  after  the 
objective  fashion  of  the  profession,  we 
were  inclined  to  feel  that  a  pearl  of 
great  price  had  been  bestowed  upon  us 
when  we  received  a  real  story  about 
real  people,  written  by  a  caseworker. 

"No  Man's  Land"  (see  page  143), 
according  to  the  author,  Katherine  K. 
Ranson,  is  based  on  fact,  although  she 
confesses  she  has  "bent  some  details  to 
my  purpose."  Miss  Ranson  writes 
from  experience  as  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional with  both  private  family 
agency  and  public  assistance  in  West 
Virginia. 

RIGHT  PEGS 

Ex-corporal  Irving  Brodsky  is  one 
social  worker  whose  army  assignment 
fitted  him  like  a  square  peg  in  an 
exactly  square  hole.  Graduate  of  the 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
with  professional  experience  in  both 
casework  and  groupwork  agencies,  his 
military  duties  were  as  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  attached  to  the  United 
States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Northern 
Branch,  located  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Social  backgrounds  of  men  convicted  by 
army  court  martial,  he  says,  are  much 
the  same  as  those  dealt  with  by  civilian 
courts.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  about 
square  pegs  can  be  said  of  Abraham 
Weinman,  a  Harvard  lawyer  who 
served  for  two  years  with  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Office.  Before  the 
war  he  had  made  a  study  of  teen-age 
vandalism  for  New  York  City's  de- 
partment of  investigation,  to  which  he 
returned  last  February.  (Seepage  138.) 

CHATTER 

Charles  P.  Taft  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly.  .  .  .  One  out  of  every  four 
persons  in  Greater  New  York  is  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Hospital 
Service's  Blue  Cross  Plan.  .  .  Rumor 
is  circulating  that  several  national 
health  agencies  have  shown  interest  in 
joining  a  national  health  fund.  .  .  Sev- 
enty-four Red  Cross  workers  lost  their 
lives  overseas.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-six  received  military  and  civilian 
decorations.  .  .  As  we  go  to  press,  New 
York's  Welfare  Council  seems  faced 
with  a  major  crisis.  Lack  of  funds 
is  forcing  drastic  curtailment. 
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Volunteers  Ahoy ! 

BRADLEY  BUELL 

Community  Planning 

for  the 
Reconversion 

°f 

War-born  Volunteers 


PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  CITY 
of  New  York  seldom  think  of  it  as  a 
community.  They  may  think  of  it  as 
the  biggest  and  most  wonderful  city  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  feel  a  pardon- 
able pride  when  they  write  it  in  as  their 
place  of  residence  on  hotel  registers  in 
San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  London  or 
Shanghai.  But  seldom  do  New  York- 
ers visualize  their  town  as  a  whole 
community  for  whose  social  and  civic 
welfare  they  have  a  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  New  Yorker  has  a  social 
conscience,  but  he  is  more  apt  to  find 
outlets  for  its  expression  through  his 
professional  society,  trade  union,  social 
or  nationality  organization;  seldom 
does  he  either  seek  or  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  for  his  community. 

During  four  years  of  war,  however, 
the  community  of  New  York  sent  out 
repeated  calls  to  all  its  citizens,  and 
they  responded  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  as  men  and  women  everywhere 
else  in  these  United  States.  As  air  raid 
wardens,  spotters,  and  volunteer  fire- 
men, half  a  million  of  them  manned 
the  city's  "protective"  services.  Another 
estimated  half  million  volunteered 
their  services  to  OPA,  the  Red  Cross, 
Selective  Service,  and  Treasury  and 
War  Fund  drives,  and  to  the  innumer- 
able activities  of  both  all-time  and 
emergency  agencies  which  made  up  the 
pattern  of  total  war. 

New  York  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Neither,  to  be  sure,  had  most 
other  communities.  But  discovery  of 
the  latent  loyalty  to  their  "town"  and 
the  vast  potential  of  good  will  for  com- 
munity good  works,  perhaps  caught 
New  York  more  by  surprise.  Conse- 


quently, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
war's  end  has  left  New  York  with 
more  questions  about  the  peacetime  role 
of  the  volunteer  in  its  vast  network  of 
community  services  than  is  the  case  in 
many  smaller  and  more  homogeneous 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Even  before  V-J  Day,  some  of  the 
leaders  who  had  been  active  in  the 
major  wartime  organizations  began  to 
wonder  if  New  York's  spectacular  dis- 
covery of  its  citizens'  interest  in  their 
town  was  purely  a  wartime  phenome- 
non. It  seemed  to  them  that  the  newly 
aroused  interest  might  have  the  mak- 
ings of  a  peacetime  program  of  volun- 
teer services  and  citizen  participation, 
quite  beyond  the  vision  of  prewar 
years.  As  a  result,  a  survey*  of  the  situ- 
ation was  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  War  Fund,  which  had  been 
financing — in  addition  to  the  National 
War  Fund  agencies— some  $2,000,000 
worth  of  local  war  services. 

The  findings  of  that  survey,  com- 
pleted last  month,  are  illuminating.  As 
already  noted,  they  show  that  an  esti- 
mated 1,000,000  New  Yorkers  gave 
voluntary  service  to  war  activities. 
They  show  that  prior  to  the  war  prob- 
ably not  more  than  50,000  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  volunteer  with  the 
established  welfare,  health,  and  civic 
agencies.  They  show  that  these  estab- 
lished agencies  now  need  more  volun- 
teers than  they  can  find.  Paradoxically, 
they  also  show  that  many  wartime  vol- 
unteers, having  experienced  the  satis- 
factions of  service  in  the  best  interests 

*The  surrey  was  directed  by  John  H.  Moore. 
Staff  members  were  Alice  Brophy,  Janet  Ewing, 
and  Martin  Greenberg.  The  author  served  as 
supervising  consultant. 


of  their  community,  seem  loath  to  lose 
these  satisfactions  in  peacetime. 

New  York,  to  be  sure,  is  different. 
(What  community  is  not?)  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  survey's  organizational 
recommendations  hardly  would  be  ap- 
plicable elsewhere.  But  the  evaluation 
of  wartime  gains  in  volunteer  service 
and  citizen  participation  are  of  general 
interest;  so  also  are  the  principles  and 
direction  which  the  survey  finds  rele- 
vant to  the  preservation  and  re-direc- 
tion of  these  gains  towards  peacetime 
purposes. 

"C'est  la  Guerre" 

Why  did  so  many  more  people  vol- 
unteer in  wartime  than  had  ever  done 
so  in  peacetime?  First  and  foremost, 
because  there  was  a  war,  of  course. 
The  sense  of  urgency,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  obligation  was  all  pervading.  But 
having  accepted  the  war  itself  as  the 
great  underlying  motivation,  the  survey 
notes  that  the  idea  of  volunteer  service 
came  to  have  a  pulling  power  of  its 
own,  over  and  above  the  war  appeal. 
The  papers  were  full  of  stories  about 
what  volunteers  were  doing,  about  the 
activities  of  the  agencies  they  were  • 
manning.  High  officialdom  paid  glow- 
ing tributes  to  volunteers  who  had 
given  outstanding  service.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  this  wartime 
publicity  has  added  greatly  and  perma- 
nently to  New  York's  notions  about 
the  volunteer's  place  in  the  civic  and 
welfare  sun. 

There  has  not  yet  been  found  any 
peacetime  equivalent  which  can  engen- 
der as  universal  and  compelling  a 
sense  of  personal  obligation  as  the  war 
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produced.  But  the  survey  points  to 
three  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
wartime  upsurge  of  volunteer  service, 
which  are  "naturals"  for  peacetime 
planning. 

First,  established  welfare,  health, 
and  recreation  agencies,  under  wartime 
pressures  gave  more  attention  to  lifting 
the  level  of  their  supervision  and  use 
of  volunteers.  This  made  for  better  sat- 
isfied volunteers  and  better  satisfied 
volunteers  make  for  more  volunteers. 

Second,  the  war  greatly  expanded 
the  project  type  of  opportunity  for 
volunteer  service,  typical  of  which 
were  the  salvage  and  treasury  cam- 
paigns, victory  gardens,  selective  serv- 
ice, OPA,  and  the  like.  Here,  except 
perhaps  for  professional  directors  or 
supervisors,  volunteers  did  the  entire 
job.  Large  numbers  of  individuals  and 
often  organizations  became  identified 
with  projects  which  were  community 
centered,  not  agency  centered. 

Third,  New  York,  at  least,  was 
equipped  for  the  first  time  with  a  city- 
wide  organization  to  recruit  and  place 
volunteers  in  opportunities  suitable  to 
their  interests  and  capacities. 

The  survey  in  its  conclusions  sees  no 
reason  why  the  assets  of  the  war's  ex- 
perience are  not  applicable  to  peacetime 
planning.  In  considerable  measure  its 
practical  organizational  recommenda- 
tions are  directed  to  that  end.  In  so 
doing,  however,  it  clearly  differentiates 
between  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
participation  of  individual  volunteers 
in  the  established  welfare  agencies  of 
the  community,  and  the  problem  of 
organizing  projects  which  can  be  whol- 
ly or  largely  manned  by  volunteers. 

These  are,  to  be  sure,  merely  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  single  problem  of 
volunteer  and  citizen  participation.  But 
the  difference  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood if  practical  methods  are  to  be 
worked  out  to  meet  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  prewar  thinking  about 
the  role  of  the  volunteer  was  mainly 
agency  centered.  The  conduct  of  proj- 
ects wholly  or  mainly  serviced  by  vol- 
unteers, while  by  no  means  a  war 
invention,  was  so  greatly  expanded  as 
to  constitute  a  new,  war-born  idea. 

The  Agencies'  Problem 

Significant  service  has  been  given  by 
volunteers  to  many  of  the  established 
welfafe,  recreation,  and  health  agencies 
in  New  York  as  elsewhere  for  many 
years.  The  survey  wanted  to  find  out 
how  these  agencies  fared  while  the  war 
was  on,  and  particularly  what  was  hap- 
pening to  their  volunteer  programs 


now  that  the  wartime  emergency  was 
over. 

The  groupwork  and  recreation  agen- 
cies have  alwayS  been,  and  now  continue 
to  be,  the  largest  users  of  volunteers. 
In  a  total  of  33,000  volunteers  (exclu- 
sive of  board  members),  now  serving  in 
the  agencies  which  reported  to  the  sur- 
vey, these  agencies  accounted  for  nearly 
22,000.  But  most  of  them  said  that 
they  found  the  going  tough  during  the 
war  years.  Military  service  drained  off 
young  men,  the  glamour  of  a  service- 
connected  activity  pulled  away  the 
girls.  Now,  they  report,  recruiting  is 
easier,  although  they  still  need  nearly 
10,000  more  volunteers  than  they  have. 
The  children's  agencies,  including  the 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  currently 
using  about  1,300  volunteers,  gave 
much  the  same  report. 

The  experience  of  the  hospitals, 
however,  has  been  quite  the  opposite. 
Personnel  shortages  produced  a  real 
wartime  emergency,  and  hospitals  came 
into  the  limelight  with  a  major  call 
upon  citizen  interest.  People  volun- 
teered freely  as  aides,  in  clinics  and 
hospital  wards. 

Now  interest  is  falling  off.  This 
postwar  experience  of  hospitals  is  more 
typical  of  the  total  range  of  New  York 
agency  experience  than  is  that  of  the 
groupwork  field.  For  while  20  percent 
of  all  the  agencies  reporting  to  the  sur- 
vey were  finding  it  easier  to  get  volun- 
teers, 53  percent  were  finding  it  more 
difficult,  and  27  percent  reported  no 
change.  Moreover,  the  total  group  of 
agencies  which  reported  that  they  were 
now  using  33,000  volunteers,  also  re- 
ported that  they  needed  1 6,000  more. 

In  New  York,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence is  reasonably  clear  that  the  estab- 
lished agencies  are  not  automatically 
falling  heir  to  the  remarkable  wartime 
expansion  of  citizen  participation  and 
activity.  Half  of  them  are  having  more 
trouble  finding  volunteers  now  than 
they  did  before  the  war  ended.  Even 
the  groupwork  agencies,  which  have  a 
substantial  reservoir  of  citizen  leader- 
ship, are  now  coming  "back  from  the 
wars,"  and  need  nearly  one  half  more 
volunteers  than  they  can  find. 

There  are,  it  seems,  two  major  rea- 
sons for  the  situation.  The  first  is  dis- 
organized recruiting.  The  chief  source 
of  agency  supply,  uniformly  reported, 
is  through  personal,  word-of-mouth  ap- 
peals to  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
volunteers  already  serving  in  the  agen- 
cy. Thirty-four  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  volunteers  now  serving  in 
New  York's  agencies  were  recruited  in 


this  way.  Not  only  is  this  a  common 
source,  but  many  agencies  feel  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Personal  interest  cultivated  by  per- 
sonal interest  is  a  natural  selective  pro- 
cess. It  also  lays  the  foundation  for 
that  highly  prized  attribute  of  agency 
loyalty  and  devotion.  The  trouble  is 
that  for  most  agencies  this  informal 
recruiting  method  does  not  produce  a 
large  enough  number  of  people.  For 
the  total  group  of  agencies  reporting 
to  the  survey,  it  accounted  for  less 
than  two  fifths  of  the  number  actually 
giving  service. 

Supply  Service 

Volunteer  placement  bureaus  sup- 
plied the  agencies  with  the  next  largest 
number,  27  percent.  However,  New- 
York  at  present  does  not  have  a  central 
placement  bureau  with  a  general  vol- 
unteer placement  service  comparable  to 
that  of  the  volunteer  bureaus  in  many 
other  cities.  The  United  Hospital 
Fund  has  a  well  organized  bureau 
serving  its  field,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  hospitals  were  the  one  group 
of  agencies  that  rated  this  source  higher 
than  word-of-mouth  recruitment.  The 
Jewish  federation  also  has  a  bureau 
which  places  volunteers  in  certain  of 
its  agencies,  as  do  the  Junior  League, 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices, Red  Cross,  and  several  other 
agencies. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  volunteers 
now  serving  with  the  agencies  were 
recruited  through  organizations.  New 
York  has  between  30,000  and  40,000 
known  membership  organizations. 
They  are  of  every  kind,  size,  and  de- 
scription— nationality,  religious,  frater- 
nal, trade,  industrial,  neighborhood, 
and  many  others.  The  membership  runs 
into  the  millions.  During  the  war  they 
were  a  real  resource  for  citizen  and 
volunteer  participation. 

On  the  face  of  it,  16  percent  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  negligible  exploita- 
tion of  this  potential  source  of  volun- 
teer interest.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
membership  organizations  as  such  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  project  type 
of  volunteer  activity.  Unless  it  is  de- 
veloped in  these  terms,  agency  centered 
service  will  not  appeal  to  them. 

Eight  percent  of  the  current  volun- 
teers came  to  the  agencies  through  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  values  in- 
herent in  this  recruitment  source  are 
obvious.  I-n  New  York,  however,  it  has 
hardly  been  tapped.  Altogether,  some 
thirty  schools  of  higher  education  are 
housed  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Indi- 
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vidual  agencies  have  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  some  of  them  through 
their  sociology,  counseling,  or  other 
departments.  But  there  has  been  no 
systematic  effort  to  work  with  all  the 
schools  in  the  interests  of  the  entire 
group  of  community  agencies. 

A  second  major  reason  why  New 
York  agencies  are  not  immediately  fall- 
ing heir  to  the  war-created  interest  in 
volunteer  service  is  that  too  few  of 
them  have  spent  the  time,  thought,  and 
perhaps  money,  needed  to  build  up  such 
a  program.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  bril- 
liant exceptions.  Some  of  New  York's 
agencies  have  been  pioneers  in  the  na- 
tional movement  for  a  wider  and  more 
intelligent  use  of  volunteers.  Indeed, 
one  section  of  the  study  recapitulates 
and  interprets  the  lessons  learned  in 
these  pioneer  experiences  in  respect  to 
standards  for  job  classification,  orienta- 
tion, training,  supervision,  recognition, 
an*!  promotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  thirds  of  the 
agencies  from  which  data  were  secured 
(including  the  main  users  of  volun- 
teers) did  not  have  a  committee  of  the 
board  charged  with  responsibility  for 
advising  and  reviewing  the  agencies' 
volunteer  service  policies  and  practices. 
Forty  percent  had  assigned  no  staff 
person  to  give  either  part  or  full  time 
to  the  volunteer  program.  Of  the  exist- 
ing volunteer  service  directors,  two 
thirds  are  paid,  one  third  are  volun- 
teers. 

In  substance,  the  survey's  conclu- 
sions about  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
help  the  established  agencies  of  New 
York  improve  and  increase  their  use  of 
volunteers,  are  not  new.  They  need  a 
placement  service  which  will  organize 
the  recruitment  and  referral  of  volun- 
teers on  a  communitywide  basis,  as  a 
supplement  to  their  own  efforts.  They 
need  leadership,  advice,  and  consulta- 
tion in  developing  their  own  volunteer 
service  practices. 

The  survey  takes  special  cognizance 
of  one  point  that  is  frequently  lost  sight 
of :  the  great  difference  in  needs  and  in 
procedures  applicable  to  meeting  them, 
among  the  major  fields  of  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation.  Because  of  New 
York's  size,  therefore,  a  single  central 
placement  bureau  is  ruled  out  as  im- 
practical,' though  this  is  undoubtedly  an 
exception  to  normal  community  organ- 
ization practice.  Instead,  it  recommends 
that  both  placement  and  leadership 
'  service  be  developed  by  functional 
fields,  preferably  under  auspices  of  the 
existing  councils  and  federations. 

From  the  materials  of  the  survey, 


one  may  reasonably  conclude  that  in 
peacetime,  opportunities  in  the  estab- 
lished agencies  will  never  demand  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  volunteer  service 
needed  during  the  war,  and  that  gen- 
erally these  opportunities  will  not  lend 
themselves  to  mass  recruitment  and 
enlistment.  Some  professional  and  lay 
leaders  are  reconciled  to  this  conclusion 
and  are  inclined  to  welcome  an  inevi- 
table retreat  from  the  mass  recruitment 
and  activity  programs  that  were  a  war 
characteristic.  They  point  out,  with 
justification,  that  the  essence  of  agency 
centered  services  is  careful  selection, 
training,  and  supervision,  and  that  this 
produces  sophisticated  citizen  interest 
invaluable  to  agency  and  community. 

Community  Projects 

But  the  war  showed  what  the  whole 
history  of  the  community  organization 
movement  has  shown — that  widespread 
citizen  participation  per  se  creates  a 
backlog  of  popular  concern  for  the 
community's  welfare,  which  can  be 
achieved  in  no  other  way.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  the  numbers  of  new  oppor- 
tunities opened  during  the  war  for 
work  on  community  projects  which 
were  almost  wholly  built  by  volunteers. 
The  survey  produced  ample  evidence 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  this  type 
of  interest  still  persists.  As  one  experi- 
enced worker  put  it:  "Wartime  volun- 
teers have  been  going  through  a  slack 
period.  They  relax  for  a  while,  but 
then  grow  restless  and  begin  to  look 
around  for  something  to  do." 

Organizations  or  groups  of  volun- 
teers scattered  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood communities  of  New  York's 
five  boroughs  are  already  busily  en- 
gaged in  peacetime  projects  which  have 
no  direct  connection  with  any  social 
agency.  In  one  Manhattan  district  cov- 
ering about  eighty  blocks,  the  survey 
studied  six  spontaneously  organized 
neighborhood  or  community  undertak- 
ings. They  were  directed  toward  recre- 
ation or  health  needs,  race  relations, 
consumer  interests.  The  leaders  were 
typical  people  from  the  professions, 
nationality  groups,  trade  and  commer- 
cial groups,  parents  associations,  the 
schools.  Each  group  was  trying  to  raise 
money  for  its  project.  Each  was,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  rather  confused  about  how 
to  relate  means  to  ends.  The  survey 
makes  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
membership  organizations  or  volunteer 
groups  currently  engaged  in  undirected 
and  uncoordinated  projects.  But  even 
a  meager  sampling  of  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  borough  and  neighbor- 


hood workers  indicated  that  they  are 
very  numerous  indeed. 

It  is  a  major  conclusion  of  the  sur- 
vey, therefore,  that  community  plan- 
ning and  organization  to  develop  vol- 
unteer service  both  in  the  established 
agencies  and  through  special  commu- 
nity centered  projects  are  highly  desir- 
able. The  latter  will  require  more 
imagination  and  experimentation  than 
the  former  because  there  is  less  experi- 
ence to  go  on.  But  from  an  analysis  of 
the  lessons  of  the  war  and  of  project? 
now  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
the  survey  is  recommending  a  plan 
with  four  different  elements. 

The  first  calls  for  an  exploration  of 
useful  peacetime  projects  which  can  be 
largely  manned  by  volunteers  and 
sponsored  by  some  volunteer  group  or 
membership  organization.  The  survey 
itself  made  considerable  progress  in  this 
direction  by  compiling  a  list  of  possible 
projects.  Something  of  the  kind  is  now 
being  done  by  many  New  York  mem- 
bership organizations  or  volunteer 
groups.  But  hardly  ever  is  the  program 
citywide,  providing  the  maximum  serv- 
ice or  using  anything  like  the  number 
of  volunteers  which  it  might,  if  better 
planned  and  organized. 

The  major  groupings  into  which 
these  peacetime  projects  naturally  fall 
suggest  their  nature,  practical  utility, 
and  variety: 

1.  Transportation   and   escort  service   for 
children,  mothers,  the  aged  who  need  to  go 
to  clinics,  camps,  recreation  centers  for  the 
aged,  handicapped  and  so  on. 

2.  The  reprocessing  of  clothes,  toys,  furni- 
ture,,   books,     for     potential     distribution 
through  agencies  of  many  kinds. 

3.  The    central    distribution    of    material 
and  equipment,  such  as  movie  films,  books, 
magazines,    musical    instruments,    and   the 
like. 

4  A  talent  pool  of  radio,  stage  and  screen 
artists,  musicians,  and  others,  who  would 
offer  their  services  to  hospitals,  children's 
agencies,  settlements,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  so  on. 

5.  Special  service  to  individuals,  friendly 
visiting  or   shopping  service  to   the  aged, 
handicapped,  and  other  groups. 

6.  Educational  projects  and  non-financial 
campaigns,    such    as    health    or    consumer 
education,  nutrition,  food  conservation,  etc. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  established 
welfare,  health,  and  recreation  agencies 
would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  such  speci- 
fic undertakings  as  these  headings  sug- 
gest. But  the  projects  would  have  an 
identity  of  their  own  and  the  volun- 
teers would  be  rendering  service  to  the 
agency  and  not  working  for  it. 

Second,  the  survey  concluded  that  in 
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New  York,  volunteer  projects  of  this 
kind  could  and  should  be  mainly  ad- 
ministered by  membership  organiza- 
tions, volunteer  groups,  or  neighbor- 
hood associations. 

As  one  part  of  the  study,  leaders  in 
ten  large  fraternal,  nationality,  and 
religious  organizations  having  a  total 
membership  of  over  a  million  were 
interviewed.  These  groups  had  all  been 
active  in  the  wartime  programs.  Their 
leaders  were  groping  for  some  substi- 
tute through  which  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  their  members  in  community 
affairs.  But  all  agreed  when  inter- 
viewed that  it  must  be  a  type  of  serv- 
ice with  which  the  organization  as  such 
could  be  identified. 

T"he  survey  did  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  projects  might  be 
administered  by  the  central  set-up 
which  it  recommended,  particularly  for 
a  demonstration  period.  But  it  felt  that 
sound  policy  called  for  the  general 
decentralization  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility among  appropriate  commu- 
nity groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  element 
which  the  survey  stresses  as  of  prime 
importance  is  the  centralization  of 
planning,  coordination,  consultation, 
supervision  and,  to  a  degree,  of  financ- 
ing. That  is,  the  central  community  or- 
ganization machinery  of  the  community 
should  be  prepared  to  sponsor  these 
projects  officially  and  throw  the  full 
weight  of  its  advisory  and  recruitment 
service  behind  that  sponsorship.  Specifi- 
cally it  should,  as  a  prerequisite  to  offi- 
cial sponsorship: 

Make  a  preliminary  study  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  the  project,  esti- 
mate the  number  of  volunteers  required; 


equipment   necessary,    basis    of    relation- 
ship to  agencies  using  the  service,  etc. 

Help  the  sponsoring  organization  work 
out  detailed  plans  for  administration. 

Help  work  out  practical  plans  for  any 
necessary  financing. 

Help  work  out  plans  for  recruitment 
and  placement  of  volunteers  needed  to 
man  the  project. 

Set  up  a  registration  and  record  sys- 
tem for  the  project,  which  would  in- 
clude forms  for  the  submission  of  reg- 
ular reports  to  the  central  group. 

In  general,  act  in  a  consultative  and 
advisory  capacity  to  the  organization 
administering  the  project  as  long  as  the 
operation  continues. 

Fourth,  and  in  a  sense  as  a  corollary 
to  the  above,  the  survey  points  out  that 
standards  applicable  to  these  projects 
need  to  be  developed,  no  less  than  for 
agency  centered  volunteer  service.  Any 
project  ought  to  provide  a  service  that 
is  truly  useful,  rather  than  just  busy 
work.     If   it   is   directed   toward   the 
established  agencies,  it  should  be  avail- 
able  to   any   agency   with    recognized 
standards  that  can  use  it.    The  project 
should   not   overlap   or  compete   with 
other  services.    Administrative  respon- 
sibility  should   be   clearly   established. 
Funds    should    be    budgeted    and    ac- 
counted for.     From  these  obvious  and 
self-evident    principles,   with    practical 
and  developing  experience  should  come 
a    special    body    of    knowledge    about 
what  works  and  what  does  not  work, 
which  can  be  formulated  into  a  frame 
of  reference  for  use  in  long  range  plan- 
ning and  policy  making. 

Structure 

This  author  has  often  seen  the  dis- 
service which  comes  from  interpreting 


what  New  York's  agencies  are  doing  in 
terms  of  the  structure  rather  than  the 
essence  of  the  enterprise.  New  York 
has  behind  it  a  great  pioneering  rec- 
ord in  every  field  of  welfare,  and  com- 
munity endeavor.  The  welfare  leader- 
ship of  the  city  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  understanding  of  skills 
and  methodology,  of  universal  applica- 
bility and  value. 

But  the  structure  and  particularly 
the  community  organization  structure 
through  which  New  York  accomplishes 
what  it  does,  is  not  generally  applicable. 
It  is  the  biggest  city  in  the  world. 
Four  of  its  five  boroughs  are  among 
the  biggest  cities  in  this  country.  It 
has  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  or  more 
social  agencies,  depending  on  who 
counts  what.  In  addition  to  its  Wel- 
fare Council  and  Greater  New  York 
Fund,  it  has  eleven  separate  and  inde- 
pendent functional  or  sectarian  central 
federations  or  councils,  which  provide 
a  variety  of  services  to  the  agencies 
which  make  up  their  constituencies. 

For  the  record,  however,  we  should 
note  briefly  that  the  survey  recommends 
the  set-up  of  a  Citizens  Service  Organi- 
zation (CSO).  Its  control  body  would 
represent  all  phases  of  community  in- 
terest in  volunteer  service  incorporated, 
if  possible,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
community's  central  planning  machin- 
ery. It  would  discharge  three  major 
functions  through  a  correspondingly  de- 
partmentalized set-up. 

First,  it  would  seek  to  increase  and 
improve  the  use  of  volunteers  in  and 
by  the  permanently  established  agencies. 
The  survey  recommends  that,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  CSO  arrange  for  place- 
ment, advisory  and  leadership  services 
through  the  existing  functional  coun- 
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cils  and  federations  rather  than  by 
establishing  a  completely  centralized 
placement  service  under  its  own  au- 
spices. 

Second,  it  would  encourage,  develop, 
and  sponsor  volunteer  projects,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Third,  it  would  conduct  a  continu- 
ous program  of  community  promotion, 
education,  and  recruitment  for  volun- 
teer service  including  specialized  types 


of  fund  raising  appropriate  to  the 
financing  of  its  sponsored  projects.  The 
CSO  would  have  general  offices  in  the 
boroughs  other  than  Manhattan  to 
offer  a  complete  placement  and  project 
service,  appropriately  integrated  into 
the  citywide  plan. 

So  much  for  the  structural  record. 
The  true  significance  of  this  survey  is 
that  it  took  seriously  the  original  man- 
date to  discover  what  the  war  had 


Across  the  Continent 


taught  us  about  community  organiza- 
tion for  citizen  participation  in  com- 
munity services.  It  taught  us,  it  would 
seem,  that  we  need  two  arrows  to  our 
bow  instead  of  only  one  as  in  prewar 
days.  And  that  we  need  a  community 
organization  machinery  the  functions, 
scope,  and  leadership  of  which  would 
be  far  more  comprehensive  than  that 
of  most  prewar  central  volunteer 
placement  bureaus. 


Spot  news  of  postwar  volunteer  service  programs  in  the  making, 
by  DOROTHY  B.  de  la  POLE,  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 


A  WARTIME  TEMPO  still  stirs  the 
air  of  many  West  Coast  cities.  They 
were  closer  to  the  war  than  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  They  have  not 
yet  forgotten  that  the  Western  Aleu- 
tians were  held  by  the  enemy  or  that 
the  coast  of  California  was  shelled 
from  Japanese  submarines.  The  West 
Coast  was  the  springboard  to  the  Pa- 
cific and,  as  a  consequence,  is  now 
caught  in  the  cross-wash  of  postwar  in- 
dustrial adjustment  and  a  continued 
high  rate  of  military  activity.  Service- 
men are  still  streaming  through  West 
Coast  ports  from  the  Pacific  in  large 
numbers  and  require  the  full  wartime 
range  of  community  services.  At  the 
same  time,  communities  must  cope  with 
new  problems — veterans  needs,  home- 
coming Japanese  Americans  from  in- 
ternment centers,  the  assimilation  of  an 
increased  population  that  obviously  in- 
tends to  remain,  adjustment  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  which  the  Coast 
is  determined  to  retain. 

For  these  same  reasons  there  was  per- 
haps more  urgency  in  the  Coast's  war- 
time volunteer  service  program  than 
elsewhere.  The  war  began  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  close  to  California  as  is 
New  York  in  the  other  direction.  The 
possibility  of  direct  attack  was  immi- 
nent. Training  for  civilian  protection 
service  was  a  grim  and  realistic  busi- 
ness. All  up  and  down  the  coast,  serv- 
ices to  servicemen  and  war  workers 
and  their  families  were  required  in 
volume  and  variety.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
volunteers  supplemented  the  staffs  of 
agencies,  organizations,  government  de- 
partments, to  fill  a  breach. 

Demobilization  of  this  volunteer 
army  is  far  behind  the  cities  of  the 


Midwest  and  East,  because  much  of 
the  need  for  it  still  persists.  This  very 
time  lag  is  giving  West  Coast  cities  a 
chance  to  think  about  the  transfer  of 
its  assets  to  peacetime  purposes.  From 
Seattle  to  San  Diego,  community  wel- 
fare councils,  city  officials  and  organi- 
zations interested  in  volunteer  service 
are  working  together  on  postwar  plans. 
Usually  these  are  focused  on  making 
permanent  the  volunteer  service  bu- 
reaus which,  under  the  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office  were  responsi- 
ble for  recruiting  volunteers  and  re- 
ferring them  to  the  appropriate  com- 
munity services.  There  is,  however, 
universal  recognition  that  the  postwar 
volunteer  program  must  be  broadened 
to  include  the  whole  range  of  com- 
munity service  activities,  rather  than 
limited  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  rec- 
reation fields.  Whether  the  volunteer 
service  bureau  is  established  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  community  welfare 
council  or  as  an  independent  agency 
holding  membership  in  the  community 
chest  and  council,  its  governing  body 
must  be  characteristically  widely  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  community. 

From  Seattle  to  San  Diego 

Except  for  this  underlying  conviction 
that  the  postwar  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram must  be  much  broader  in  scope 
than  that  of  prewar  days,  and  the 
natural  retention  of  the  recruitment 
and  referral  mechanics  of  the  wartime 
volunteer  offices,  it  is  too  early  to  trace 
trends  and  patterns.  Each  city  is  do- 
ing the  immediate  things  necessary. 
When  one  adds  them  up,  however, 
there  can  be  but  little  question  that 
the  eventual  West  Coast  program  will 
be  rich  in  variety  of  opportunities  for 


citizen  participation  and  productive  of 
a  volunteer  enrollment  far  beyond  that 
of  1939  and  1940. 

The  Northwest  cities,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  let  their  volunteer  service  set- 
up dissolve  in  the  first  days  of  de- 
mobilization, just  as  did  cities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  this  did  not 
last  for  long.  Mayor  Cain  of  Ta- 
coma, returning  to  his  office  from  over- 
seas service  with  AMG,  found  himself 
faced  with  responsibility  for  UNRRA's 
clothing  drive  and  similar  activities. 
He  said  at  once  that  "he  could  not 
function  without  a  volunteer  bureau," 
and  temporarily  revived  the  office 
which  had  been  liquidated  with  the 
rest  of  the  Tacoma  War  Commission. 
Meanwhile,  the  welfare  council  is 
making  a  study  which  probably  will 
recommend  the  setting  up  of  a  perma- 
nent bureau  to  be  financed  by  the  com- 
munity chest. 

In  Seattle,  after  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar initial  experience,  and  also  follow- 
ing a  study,  a  volunteer  service  bureau 
is  being  set  up  as  a  community  chest 
agency.  It  has  already  been  especially 
useful  to  Seattle's  council  on  veterans 
affairs.  This  council  not  only  provides 
an  information  service  which  uses  many 
volunteers  in  clerical  and  receptionist 
capacities,  but  also  specialists  from 
many  technical  and  professional  fields 
who  help  in  giving  veterans  advice  and 
vocational  counsel.  This  citizen  par- 
ticipation is  particularly  stressed  in  the 
council's  publicity,  as  for  example: 
"This  service  is  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  Seattle's  Council  on  , 
Veterans  Affairs  .  .  .  working  with  a 
lot  of  your  own  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Seattle  who  want  to  get  you  'briefed' 
on  what's  going  on  today  in  civilian 
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life,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  your 
return  here." 

San  Francisco's  volunteer  service  bu- 
reau, which  begins  full  time  operation 
this  month  in  the  social  planning  de- 
partment of  the  community  chest,  quite 
obviously  believes  that  its  sponsoring 
parents  should  practice  what  they 
preach.  For  it  already  has  on  hand  a 
careful  job  description  of  half  a  dozen 
major  services  which  the  community 
chest  will  need  in  connection  with  its 
pre-campaign  organizational  and  edu- 
cational work.  The  positions  are  all 
with  the  chest's  information  department 
and  include  such  things  as  bringing  up 
to  date  the  chest's  list  of  trade  and 
professional  publications,  arranging 
with  restaurants  to  use  campaign 
stickers,  contacting  advertising  agen- 
cies, promoting  window  displays  in 
small  shops,  and  so  on. 

The  bureau  will  serve  all  of  San 
Francisco's  public  and  private  com- 
munity agencies.  The  subcommittees 
under  which  the  bureau  operates  is 
widely  representative  of  all  community 
interests.  The  director  is  a  trained 
social  worker  who  brings  to  his  job 
the  unique  combination  of  experience 
as  a  worker  in  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  as  director  of  volunteers 
in  a  large  San  Francisco  agency. 

Across  the  Bay  in  Oakland,  another 
permanent  volunteer  bureau  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation  at  just  about  the 
same  time  as  the  one  in  its  neighbor- 
ing city.  Here,  interestingly  enough, 
the  impetus  to  salvage  the  wartime  ex- 
perience came  from  two  functional 
fields — casework  and  group  work — 
through  the  corresponding  division  of 
the  council  of  social  agencies.  A 
broadly  representative  committee  is 
now  organizing  the  bureau  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  council. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  is  made  up 
of  so  many  communities  that  it  would 
take  an  article  in  itself  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent things  that  are  happening  in 
postwar  volunteer  service.  The  Glen- 
dale  bureau,  however,  is  doing  some- 
thing which  struck  this  traveling  rep- 
resentative, at  least,  as  different!  Glen- 
dale's  population  has  increased  43  per- 
cent since  1940.  So  it  gives  special 
attention  to  the  newcomers  (without, 
of  course,  it  protests,  overlooking  the 
early  settlers).  The  bureau  gets  the 
names  and  addresses  of  new  residents 
and  writes  a  letter  of  welcome  which 
has  already  shown  its  pulling  power. 

Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  this  bureau 
goes  back  to  the  hardships  of  its  infancy. 
Established  in  October,  1945,  with 


joint  financing  by  the  Glendale  Com- 
munity Chest  and  the  Assistance 
League,  the  bureau  had  just  found  a 
home  in  an  excellent  downtown  street- 
level  location  when  the  building  burned 
down.  But  the  Glendale  News  Press 
came  to  its  rescue,  offered  temporary 
offices  and  "adoption"  which  seems  to 
be  working  out  very  well  indeed. 

San  Diego  is  perhaps  a  fitting  place 
to  conclude  this  sketchy  glimpse  of 
West  Coast  cities  which  are  in  the 
process  of  reconverting  their  volunteer 
service  plans.  For  San  Diego  is  as 
yet  the  least  removed  from  war  pres- 
sures and,  consequently,  has  a^oatinu- 
ing  need  for  its  wartime  services.  The 
navy  is  still  there  and  the  town  teems 
with  servicemen.  USO  hospitality 
services  of  all  kinds  go  on  unabated. 
But  even  so,  they  are  beginning  to  take 
stock  and  make  postwar  plans.  They 
are  doing  this,  sensibly  enough,  not  only 
by  discussing  the  situation  among  the 
agencies  and  getting  information  about 
their  needs,  but  also  by  bringing  groups 
of  volunteers  into  their  evaluation. 
San  Diego's  volunteer  program  dur- 
ing the  war  was  particularly  success- 
ful and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that 
a  permanent  set-up  is  needed  or  that 
the  need  will  be  met. 

In  the  Midwest 

Although  the  field  visits  on  which 
the  materials  of  this  article  are  based 
were  made  primarily  on  the  West 
Coast,  developments  in  two  midwest- 
ern  cities  serve  to  illustrate  two  phases 
of  postwar  volunteer  service  planning 
that  are  likely  to  be  given  increasing 
attention  everywhere.  In  both  Den- 
ver and  Detroit,  the  volunteer  bureaus 
have  been  courting  the  interest  of  or- 
ganized groups — men's  and  women's 
clubs,  labor  organizations,  church 
groups,  and  the  like,  and  endeavoring 
to  find  projects  which  these  organiza- 
tions can  take  over  and  man  with  vol- 
unteers from  their  own  membership. 

The  Denver  bureau  has  what  it 
calls  a  "group"  file.  In  that  file,  al- 
ready, are  listed  forty-three  different 
men's  or  women's  organizations,  with 
a  description  of  the  make-up  of  the 
group,  its  interests,  officers,  and  other 
information.  The  bureau  is  workimr 
with  the  chairman  of  the  philanthropic 
or  other  committees  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  see  if  their  interests  can  be 
turned  into  constructive  volunteer  serv- 
ice channels. 

In  some  instances,  this  is  very  easy. 
A  men's  woodworking  hobby  club,  for 
example,  can  easily  be  interested  in  giv- 


ing service  to  a  settlement  or  group 
work  agency.  In  other  instances,  or- 
ganizations such  as  women's  clubs  and 
men's  service  groups,  whose  member- 
ships cover  a  wide  variety  of  interests 
and  abilities,  must  assign  jobs  of  a 
more  general  nature.  The  bureau  does 
not  interview  or  register  the  individual 
members  of  the  organization  as  it  does 
when  it  refers  individual  volunteers  to 
an  individual  agency.  Instead,  it  works 
with  the  leaders  of  the  organization, 
expecting  them  to  assume  responsibility 
for  recruiting  and  placing  volunteers  in 
the  project.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  many  persons  doing  their 
first  volunteer  work  as  a  member  of 
their  own  organization,  become  inter- 
ested in  giving  additional  volunteer 
service  to  some  social  agency.  Such 
individuals  are  registered  in  the  volun- 
teer bureau  in  order  to  become  avail- 
able for  referral. 

One  example  of  the  type  of  project 
which  the  Denver  bureau  is  encourag- 
ing is  illustrated  by  the  following. 
Three  years  ago  a  club  of  forty-six 
women  between  twenty-five  and  forty 
years  of  age  indicated  an  interest  in 
working,  as  a  group,  with  delinquent 
children.  Since  voluntary  service  in 
agencies  working  directly  with  chil- 
dren must  be  made  on  a  highly  indi- 
vidual, selective  basis,  this  afforded  no 
real  outlet  for  the  group  interests.  In- 
stead, therefore,  they  accepted  a  pro- 
ject to  redecorate  the  eight  rooms  of 
the  juvenile  detention  home.  They 
made  draperies  and  the  husbands  be- 
came interested  and  made  cabinets  and 
other  small  pieces  of  furniture.  In  the 
course  of  time,  with  a  cash  outlay  of 
$18,  they  transformed  a  dreary  interi- 
or into  an  attractive  home. 

Gradually,  the  project  expanded  into 
mending  the  children's  clothes,  provid- 
ing a  Christmas  party  and  other  holi- 
day celebrations.  An  important  by- 
product has  been  the  understanding  of 
children's  needs  which  the  group  has 
gained  under  skillful  guidance.  Nor 
is  it  without  significance  that  eighteen 
members  of  the  group  have  registered 
in  the  volunteer  office  and  are  work- 
ing at  volunteer  jobs  in  other  agencies. 

Detroit,  in  developing  its  program 
with  membership  organizations,  is  dig- 
ging up  short  time  assignments  for 
those  with  a  generalized  membership. 
For  example,  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  the  CIO  takes  responsibility  for 
stuffing  the  envelopes,  addressing,  and 
stamping  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
League  for  the  Handicapped. 

In    making    the    arrangements    for. 
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these  organizational  assignments  to  par- 
ticular projects,  the  bureau  makes  every 
effort  to  encourage  good  public  rela- 
tions and  interpretation.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the.  agency  meets  with  the 
group  while  the  job  is  in  progress  to 
discuss  the  work  of  the  agency  and  the 
purpose  of  the  report  which  the  group 
is  preparing  for  mailing.  The  director 
of  the  volunteer  bureau  also  uses  the 
meeting  to  interpret  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  to  inform  the  individuals 
in  the  group  about  additional  volun- 
teer work  which  is  needed,  if  they  are 
able  to  give  more  time. 

St.  Louis  has  one  of  the  oldest  volun- 
teer bureaus  in  the  country,  organized 
in  the  early  Thirties  as  a  department 
of  the  Social  Planning  Council.  It  is 
not  inappropriate,  therefore,  to  close 
this  article  by  underscoring  the  em- 
phasis which  they  are  placing  on  the 
training  of  volunteers.  During  March 
the  bureau  organized  a  training  course 


of  ten  sessions  in  occupational  therapy 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  hospitals 
and  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Recreational  Therapy.  A 
prerequisite  was  registration  with  the 
volunteer  bureau.  .One  hundred  four- 
teen people  enrolled  for  the  full  course 
and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  the 
sessions  to  the  auditorium  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School. 
Along  with  its  emphasis  on  training, 
St.  Louis  is  also  doing  a  selective  job 
of  recruitment  promotion. 

An  attractive  folder,  "It's  About 
Time,"  describes  several  different  vol- 
unteer jobs  which  are  currently  open. 
The  requirements  for  each  job  are  set 
forth  under  the  headings  of  duties, 
qualifications,  time,  uniform,  and  train- 
ing. This  makes  clear  that  the  job  is 
worthwhile  and  interesting  and  that  it 
is  not  "busy  work"  but  a  serious  busi- 
ness. 

The  federal  structure,  the  Office  of 


Civilian  Defense,  through  which  was 
channeled  much  of  the  wartime  in- 
crease in  volunteer  service,  was  de- 
mobilized nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
At  that  time,  however,  many  people 
predicted  that  the  inevitable  liquidation 
of  this  national  machinery  would  be 
followed  by  a  "grass  roots"  develop- 
ment of  a  greatly  expanded  citizen  in- 
terest in  participating  in  community 
service  actively  and  that  this  would  call 
for  new  and  imaginative  community 
organization.  That,  obviously,  is  what 
is  happening.  In  most  places,  the  first 
reaction  to  the  war's  end  was  to  de- 
mobilize everything — fast.  But  that 
psychology  is  about  over.  Communi- 
ties are  rapidly  beginning  to  pick  up 
what  they  had  dropped,  and  lay  plans 
for  a  postwar  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram which  will  be  unlike  either  their 
war  or  prewar  program,  but  welded 
together  from  the  constructive  experi- 
ences of  both. 


A  WOL  and  After 


Communities    can    help    socially    handicapped    veterans,    says 
IRVING  BRODSKY*,  former  army  psychiatric  social  worker. 


IN  DECEMBER  1943,  when  Ameri- 
can troops  were  battling  in  Italy,  and 
American  fliers  bombing  Berlin,  Pri- 
vate Sam  Jones  deserted  from  an  Army 
Air  Forces  Training  Center  in  the 
United  States.  War  had  always  seemed 
remote  to  him,  until  he  was  drafted. 
He  had  been  in  the  army  for  only  two 
months.  He  felt  homesick  and  lonely, 
and  so  he  deserted  the  army  to  return 
to  his  young  wife  and  baby.  In  June 
1945,  Private  Jones  was  sentenced  by 
a  general  court  martial  to  ten  years 
confinement  in  a  military  correctional 
institution.  The  maximum  penalty 
could  have  been  death. 

Unable  to  work,  Mrs.  Jones  applied 
for  public  assistance.  But  she  had  dif- 
ficulty in  managing  despite  the  fact 
that  she  moved  to  a  less  expensive 
apartment.  Her  plight  touched  the 
heart  of  a  church  official  who  wrote  to 
the  army  chaplain  at  Prisoner  Jones' 
place  of  confinement  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  to  return  him  to  his 
family. 


*  The  author  wishes  to  express  appreciation 
for  their  helpful  suggestions  to  four  of  his  col- 
leagues: Captain  H.  J.  Apfelberg,  M.  C. ;  Lieu- 
tenant William  Karp;  Corporal  Melvin  S.  Zaret ; 
and  Red  Cross  Field  Director  Douglas  E. 
Proctor. 


The  chaplain  replied  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"During  the  very  months  this  man 
was  home  enjoying  himself  and  the 
companionship  of  his  family,  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men  of 
his  age  who  were  living  and  dying  in 
stinking,  freezing  mud.  ...  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  families  of  the  men  con- 
fined here.  They,  too,  are  being  pun- 
ished. But  these  families  should  un- 
derstand, too,  that  the  loved  ones  of 
combat  men  lived  months  of  pure  hor- 
ror— they  did  not  know  a  moment's 
peace  until  the  war  ended.  .  .  ." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  there 
was  a  general  amnesty  for  most  war 
sentenced  GI  prisoners.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  army  was  almost  completely 
disbanded.  Now,  a  large  number  of 
men  who  discharged  their  duty  hon- 
orably must  be  held  in  service  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  In  the  face 
of  this  fact,  any  blanket  amnesty  to  mil- 
itary offenders  is  considered  "uncriti- 
cally lenient,"  and  the  authorities  in- 
stead are  reviewing  individual  sen- 
tences and  making  such  readjustment  as 
seems  called  for. 

Sooner  or  later,  many  of  these  men, 
or  their  families,  undoubtedly  will  be- 


come known  to  local  welfare  or  law 
enforcement  agencies.  If  alert  to  their 
opportunity,  these  agencies  can  do  a 
real  service  for  a  group  of  men  who 
will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  under 
circumstances  that  make  for  peculiar 
readjustment  difficulties. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  over  13,- 
000,000  men  served  in  all  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  the  number  who  re- 
quired serious  discipline  is  quite  small. 
Only  an  estimated  50,000  were  sen- 
tenced by  general  court  martial  to  con- 
finement exceeding  six  months.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  of  these  were  army  per- 
sonnel; 15,000  from  the  navy,  marine 
corps,  and  coast  guard.  Thirty-five 
thousand  army  prisoners  represent  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  army 
population. 

Guilty  of  What? 

The  military  offender  is  a  service- 
man who  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of 
an  act  in  violation  of  the  Articles  of 
War,  if  he  is  in  the  army,  or  of  the  Ar- 
ticles for  the  Government  of  the  Navy, 
if  he  is  in  the  navy.  Both  specify  trial 
procedures  and  penalties  for  the  com- 
mission of  military  and  civilian  types 
of  offenses.  The  purely  military 
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offenses  are  those  which  have  no  coun- 
terpart in  civilian  life,  such  as  AWOL, 
disobedience  of  orders,  sleeping  on  sen- 
try duty,  and  the  like.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  cases  tried  by  general  court  mar- 
tial were  of  this  sort.  They  are  acts 
which  may  seriously  impair  the  effi- 
ciency and  morale  of  the  outfit  to  which 
the  offender  belongs.  For  example, 
AWOL  and  desertion  ma)'  weaken  the 
soldier's  unit  during  a  critical  period  ; 
disobedience  and  disrespect  of  those  in 
lawful  command  may  weaken  the  fab- 
ric of  discipline.  The  severe  penalties 
meted  out  in  wartime  are  construed  to 
act  as  deterrents. 

Crimes  of  the  other  sort  are  those 
which  would  have  exposed  the  men  to 
imprisonment  in  civilian  life,  such  as 
larceny,  murder,  rape,  fraud,  and  so  on. 
Included  in  this  40  percent  are  some 
criminals  on  whom  there  are  civilian 
detainers  and  who  must  ultimately  be 
returned  to  the  custody  of  civilian  au- 
thorities. An  examination  of  the 
offenses  committed  by  942  offenders  at 
one  installation  indicates  that  most  of 
these  civilian  crimes  were  committed 
in  conjunction  with  a  military  offense. 
In  order  of  frequency,  the  offenses 
ranged  down  as  follows:  AWOL, 
escape  or  attempted  escape  from  con- 
finement, desertion,  disobedience,  anil 
disrespect.  The  most  frequent  civilian 
types  of  offenses  were  larceny  and  as- 
sault. 

Social  Backgrounds 

Since  about  60  percent  of  these  men 
committed  purely  military  types  of 
offenses,  many  are  not  criminals  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  A  study  of  the  rec- 
ords of  304  prisoners  showed  that  93 
had  never  been  arrested  (so  far  as  is 
known)  in  civilian  life;  160  had  never 
been  in  civil  penal  confinement.  De- 
spite this,  however,  a  study  of  their  so- 
cial backgrounds  shows  many  of  the 
same  factors  which  appear  so  frequently 
in  the  backgrounds  of  civilian  offenders. 
Of  2,142  prisoners  classified  in  one 
military  penal  installation,  42  percent 
were  found  to  be  below  average  intelli- 
gence. Initial  psychiatric  diagnoses 
showed  personality  deviation  for  ap- 
proximately 38  percent.  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  men  had  come  from 
broken  homes.  About  18  percent  had 
been  committed  to  juvenile  correctional 
institutions  and  14  percent  had  three 
or  more  civil  arrests  in  their  record. 
Moreover,  the  majority  are  recidivists. 
Eighty  percent  of  one  inmate  group 
were  found  to  have  had  military  trials 
prior  to  their  general  court  martial. 


Many  of  the  prisoners'  families,  espe- 
cially those  from  urban  areas,  have  been 
known  to  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies.  An  examination  of  the  family 
histories  of  100  offenders  from  cities 
where  social  services  were  available, 
reveals  that  60  had  received  service 
from  social  work  agencies,  excluding 
courts  and  correctional  institutions. 
Forty-six  had  received  some  form  of 
public  assistance,  26  had  been  known 
to  family  welfare  agencies,  and  17  to 
private  child  care  and  protective  or- 
ganizations. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefqre,_that 
men  from  such  backgrounds  found  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the 
prescribed  standards  and  demands  of 
military  life.  These  prescriptions  are 
more  rigid  than  those  of  civilian  life, 
and  the  stresses  and  hazards  are  great- 
er. Civilian  life  ordinarily  permits 
greater  elasticity  of  individual  action, 
more  tolerance,  better  opportunities  for 
even  marginal  adjustments.  Supportive 
factors  in  his  family  life  and  volun- 
tary associations  can  cushion  the  in- 
dividual against  overt  conflict  with  his 
environment.  In  the  army,  the  prin- 
cipal supportive  factors  must  come  from 
resources  within  the  individual  himself. 
He  must  be  able  to  submit  to  authority, 
subordinate  his  own  to  the  group's  wel- 
fare, and  expose  himself  to  danger  and 
injury  when  necessary. 

Yet  the  military  community,  like  the 
civilian  community,  must  protect  it- 
self against  anti-social  acts.  And  in 
the  army,  crime  has  an  additional  onus 
because  it  threatens  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  organization. 

It  is  an  old  wives'  tale  that  military 
training  and  discipline  can  transform 
the  timid,  backward  individual  into  ;i 
virile,  aggressive  person.  Even  some 
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police  and  legal  authorities  apparently 
believe  that  any  delinquent  more  or 
less  automatically  will  become  a  "good" 
boy  under  the  "hardening"  influence  of 
army  life.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  clearly  that  rigid  discipline  does 
not  remedy  the  basic  personality  causes 
of  social  deviation.  Where  timidity 
and  lack  of  normal  aggression  are 
among  the  symptoms,  military  experi- 
ence effects  no  cures.  Moreover,  to 
learn  the  complex  job  of  a  modern  com- 
bat soldier  requires  average  or  better 
intelligence.  Men  with  mental  capacity 
below  the  average  cannot  learn  what 
is  expected  of  them  in  training,  feel  in- 
ferior and  anxious,  and  are  apt  to  be- 
come disciplinary  problems. 

Correctional  Aims 

The  present  military  correctional 
programs,  therefore,  have  two  broad 
aims.  The  first  is  to  penalize  those 
who  have  offended  against  military 
law,  and  protect  both  the  military  and 
civilian  communities  from  further  ag- 
gression. The  second  is  to  rehabilitate 
as  many  as  possible  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  honorable  military 
service.  As  Brigadier  General  William 
C.  Menninger,  army  chief  of  neuro- 
psychiatry,  puts  it:  "Our  aim  should 
be  therapeutic — rehabilitation  of  the 
man  for  himself,  for  the  army,  for  ci- 
vilian life." 

The  advisory  and  special  clemency 
boards  set  up  to  expedite  postwar  re- 
view for  all  wartime  sentences  exceed- 
ing six  months,  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  this  rehabilitative  policy.  Court 
martial  sentences  have  been  remitted  in 
favor  of  shorter  sentences  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  thus  far  reviewed.  Jus- 
tice Owen  J.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
War  Department's  Advisory  Board  on 
Clemency,  finds  that:  "Penalties  im- 
posed by  courts  martial  in  the  field  are 
not  uniform  and  are  frequently  too 
heavy  when  the  necessity  for  sentence 
and  for  discipline  has  passed.  .  .  ." 

All  mitigating  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, including  such  factors  as  the 
soldier's  personality  and  background, 
his  intelligence  level,  his  family  respon- 
sibilities, and  his  chances  of  civilian  ad- 
justment. For  offenses  of  a  civilian 
nature,  the  judicial  sentences  generally 
applied  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
being  used  as  a  guiding  pattern.  Those 
prisoners  who  remain  in  military  cor- 
rectional institutions  will  continue  to 
have  their  sentences  reviewed  annually 
by  local  classification  committees. 

The  work  of  these  clemency  boards, 
however,  is  only  the  first  constructive 
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Navy  prisoners  make  cargo  nets  from  salvaged  scraps 
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step  that  needs  to  be  taken.  The  sec- 
ond should  be  the  development  of  prac- 
tical cooperation  -between  the  military 
authorities  and  the  local  social  agencies, 
particularly  the  casework  agencies  in 
the  community  to  which  the  prisoner 
will  return. 

If  suitable  referrals  were  made,  these 
local  agencies  should  be  able  to  give 
service  at  two  periods  which  are  key  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  prisoners' 
ultimate  readjustment.  The  first  is 
while  he  is  still  in  prison  or  under  con- 
finement. The  second  is  when  and 
after  he  is  discharged  and  returns  home. 

The  prisoner's  confinement  often 
starts  or  accentuates  a  whole  chain  of 
problems  in  his  family.  If,  when  he 
does  finally  return,  his  family  situation 
has  deteriorated,  the  prisoner  is  much 
less  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  civilian 
adjustment.  In  some  cases  indeed  just 
like  his  civilian  counterpart,  the  mili- 
tary offender,  when  he  is  released,  finds 
that  he  has  no  family  to  return  to. 

When  Prisoners  Come  Home 

The  most  frequent  family  problem  is 
economic.  Because  the  soldier  in  con- 
finement is  no  longer  on  a  pay  status, 
allowances  and  allotments  to  his  fami- 
ly are  discontinued.  If  his  family  has 
depended  on  this  income,  it  must  find 
other  means  of  support. 

The  family's  emotional  reaction  to 
the  prisoner's  sentence  may  have  im- 
portant repercussions.  Some  feel  shame, 
guilt,  and  anxiety,  and  try  to  defend 
themselves  by  justifying  and  defending; 
the  offender.  Others  may  completely 


reject  the  prisoner.  Patterns  of  re- 
sponse will  vary  with  the  character  of 
the  emotional  ties  which  have  existed 
previously.  If  the  prisoner  is  married, 
his  wife  must  look  to  a  period  of  sep- 
aration that  will  stretch  beyond  his  mil- 
itary service  to  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence.  The  incidence  of  broken 
marital  ties  is  very  high. 

When  communities  are  welcoming 
back  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  the 
family  of  the  dishonorably  discharged 
soldier  faces  a  possible  loss  of  status  and 
prestige  among  its  neighbors.  The 
prisoner's  children  may  be  stigmatized 
in  the  eyes  of  companions. 

With  skilled  service,  social  agencies 
can  help  the  family  to  maintain  its  co- 
hesion and  resist  the  disintegrative 
forces  unleashed  by  the  individual's  con- 
finement. Social  workers  can  help 
strengthen  such  healthy  feelings  of  love 
and  loyalty  as  already  exist.  They  can 
allay  anxiety  by  explaining  that  mili- 
tary penal  procedures  are  directed  to- 
wards rehabilitation,  and  restoration  to 
duty.  They  can  obtain  specific  inform- 
ation about  individuals  from  the  in- 
stallation where  the  prisoner  is  con- 
fined. Particularly  they  can  prepare 
the  family  to  receive  the  released  pris- 
oner in  a  way  that  will  not  add  to  his 
own  feelings  of  guilt  and  failure,  but 
rather  give  him  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  reestablish  himself. 

When  the  released  prisoner  does  re- 
turn home,  in  a  sense  he  has  a  triple 
adjustment  to  make.  As  a  former  sol- 
dier, he  has  the  same  anxieties  which 
most  discharged  soldiers  have  about  re- 


turning to  civilian  life.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  an  overlay  of 
anxiety  and  guilt  because  of  his  im- 
prisonment and  dishonorable  discharge. 
Finally  he  is  subject  to  certain  legal  or 
civil  penalties  due  to  the  nature  of  his 
discharge.  One  offense,  for  example, 
desertion  in  time  of  war,  carries  with 
it  a  loss  of  citizenship  rights.  With 
certain  exceptions,  all  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  are  automatically  dis- 
qualified from  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Special 
privileges  and  benefits  extended  by 
states  and  counties  to  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  are  usually  denied 
him  although  most  state  laws  differen- 
tiate between  types  of  offenses. 

Almost  every  prisoner  feels  some  de- 
gree of  guilt  and  shame  over  the  stigma 
of  a  dishonorable  discharge.  They 
leave  the  institution  with  marked  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy.  They  want  people 
"on  the  outside"  to  forget  about  their 
past.  They  want  to  forget  about  it 
themselves,  and  blame  the  military  or 
someone  else  for  it.  Those  convicted 
of  a  purely  military  offense  are  most 
inclined  to  minimize  its  seriousness  and 
to  feel  they  were  excessively  penalized. 
A  few  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  face 
their  families  and  former  associates. 
They  want  to  settle  in  some  community 
other  than  their  home  town. 

Need  for  Family  Service 

If  the  individual  had  meaningful 
family  ties,  he  is  apprehensive  about 
the  effect  of  his  confinement  on  his 
family.  At  one  penal  installation,  dur- 
ing an  eight  months  period,  264  pris- 
oners made  requests  for  service  through 
the  Red  Cross  field  director.  This 
number  represented  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  inmate  population.  Over 
50  percent  of  the  requests  indicated 
concern  about  the  family's  ability  to 
sustain  itself  in  the  prisoner's  absence. 
Physical  and  health  care  in  the  home, 
marital  difficulties,  locating  relatives, 
were  among  other  worries. 

A  very  small  minority  of  prisoners 
acknowledge  that  they  have  benefited 
from  the  experience  of  confinement. 
Faced  with  the  consequences  of  their 
offenses,  deprived  of  parental  protec- 
tion, and  able  sometimes  to  form  con- 
structive relationships  with  intelligent 
prison  personnel,  they  sometimes  ac- 
quire an  astonishing  measure  of  insight 
into  the  very  impulses  which  created 
their  difficulties.  Such  men  especially 
can  be  helped  towards  a  mature  de- 
velopment by  the  service  of  social  case- 
work or  psychiatric  agencies. 
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Not  all  prisoners  of  course  need  or 
wish  to  use  the  services  of  social  agen- 
cies. Some  have  friends  and  the  re- 
sources that  make  agency  help  unneces- 
sary. Others  with  confirmed  criminal 
patterns  and  unchanged  attitudes  will 
follow  their  own  course.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  a  fairly  substantial 
number  will  go  to  social  agencies  if  the 
facilities  of  the  agencies  are  properly 
explained  and  interpreted  to  them.  At 
the  U.  S.  Disciplinary  Barracks, 
Northern  Branch,  for  example,  every 


prisoner  is  interviewed  by  the  army  so- 
cial worker  two  months  prior  to  his 
release.  Plans  are  discussed  and  the 
availability  of  community  services  that 
can  help  him  are  explained.  Specific 
referrals  are  made  only  after  the  local 
agency  has  been  informed  of  the  im- 
pending return  through  the  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  and  if  the  agency  in- 
dicates interest  in  his  application. 

Social  workers  in  military  correc- 
tional institutions  hope  that  these  be- 
ginnings of  cooperation  between  the 


authorities  and  local  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations may  lead  to  broader  plan- 
ning on  behalf  of  military  offenders. 
Numerically,  the  50,000  military 
prisoners  whose  sentences  are  now  be- 
ing reviewed  by  the  clemency  boards, 
amount  to  about  one  third  the  total 
number  of  civilian  prisoners  in  our 
state  and  federal  prisons.  In  our  gen- 
eral concern  for  the  returning  veteran, 
the  needs  of  this  socially,  rather  than 
physically,  handicapped  group  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


Court  Martial  Types 


During  the  seven-month  period 
between  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  V-J  Day,  sixty-eight  enlisted 
men  were  tried  by  general  court 
martial  at  one  training  command. 
This  is  the  highest  military  court 
and  the  only  court  which  sentences 
a  soldier  to  more  than  six  months 
confinement. 

Three  were  acquitted.  Fifty- 
three  convictions  were  for  the  purely 
military  offenses  of  absence  with- 
out leave  or  desertion.  Twelve 
were  for  the  crimes  of  unlawful 
taking  and  larceny. 

The  composite  picture  of  this 
group  produces  a  convicted  soldier 
who  looks  something  like  this.  He 
is  twenty-three  years  and  nine 
months  old.  He  has  been  a  private 
in  the  army  for  over  two  years  and 
is  probably  unmarried.  He  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  sentenced  for 
absence,  without  leave  or  desertion 
at  least  once  before.  He  left  grade 
school  in  the  seventh  year  after  fre- 
quent truancies.  He  has  a  nomadic 
employment  record,  a  psychopathic 
personality,  a  civilian  criminal  rec- 
ord, is  the  product  of  a  broken 
home,  comes  from  a  depressed  social 
and  economic  environment,  and  is 
of  low  mental  intelligence. 

In  other  words,  the  youth  who 
was  a  social  problem  in  civilian  life 
also  was  one  in  military  life. 
Twenty-five  of  these  soldiers  had 
served  prison  sentences  or  had  been 
adjudged  delinquents  prior  to  en- 
tering the  army.  In  fact,  parole 
had  been  allowed  in  many  instances 
upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
prisoner  would  immediately  enlist 
for  military  service.  The  crimes 
of  which  they  were  guilty  in  civilian 
life  included  larceny,  housebreaking, 
robbery,  disorderly  conduct,  alcohol- 
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ism,  vagrancy,  burglary,  dope  peddl- 
ing, malicious  mischief,  adultery, 
and  assault  and  battery. 

Fifty-five  offenders  were  classed 
as  "psychopathic  personalities"  by 
the  neuropsychiatrist,  on  the  basis 
of  positive  criteria.  Ten  were  cases 
of  simple  adult  or  adolescent  mal- 
adjustment. Five  of  the  twenty- 
nine  married  men  were  separated 
from  their  wives.  Of  the  thirty-six 
unmarried  soldiers,  four  had  once 
been  married  but  were  now  di- 
vorced. 

( )f  the  sixty-five  offenders,  forty 
had  one  or  more  previous  military 
convictions  within  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  new  offense. 
These  forty  had  a  total  of  seventy- 
four  previous  offenses  with  a  norm 
for  all  sixty-five  of  1.14  convictions. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  convicted  sol- 
diers came  from  marginal  levels  of 
social  and  economic  life.  Only  one 
was  from  an  economically  secure 
home.  Thirty-four  came  from 
broken  homes,  where  the  parents  had 
been  divorced,  separated,  remarried. 
The  parents  of  the  one  well-to-do 
offender  had  been  separated  when 
the  soldier  was  very  young,  and  the 
absence  of  home  discipline  had  led 
to  constant  truancy  and  pathetic 
juvenile  delinquencies.  Expelled 
from  college  during  his  first  year, 
he  soon  after  served  terms  in  a  west- 
ern state  prison  for  assault,  dope 
peddling,  and  larceny.  Now.  at 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  after  three 
years  and  ten  months  in  the  army, 
the  soldier  was  tried  by  a  general 
court  for  a  combination  of  offenses 
including  absence  without  leave  and 
larceny.  Those  with  less  fortunate 
financial  backgrounds  differed  from 
this  exception  in  only  that  one  re- 
spect. 


The  theme  of  maladjustment  in 
these  court  martial  cases  is,  of 
course,  marked  by  the  inability  of 
the  offender  to  conform  to  so'cial 
standards.  But  an  interesting  char- 
acteristic of  his  personality  is  the  al- 
most convincing  manner  in  which 
he  rationalizes  his  difficulties.  His 
excuses  for  desertion  and  absence 
without  leave  are  based  on  sickness 
at  home ;  failure  to  get  proper  medi- 
cal treatment  for  an  imaginary  ail- 
ment of  his  own ;  some  personal  or 
marital  problem  which  requires  his 
presence  at  home  or  some  other 
place. 

Very  rarely  does  the  offender  ad- 
mit that  he  is  not  amenable  to  au- 
thority. He  frequently  convinces 
himself  that  his  motive  for  his  act 
is  lofty  and  even  courageous.  His 
explanations  for  the  asocial  behavior 
pattern  of  conflict  with  authority 
which  inquiry  into  his  background 
discloses,  are  based  on  similar  mis- 
conceptions. 

He  is  apt  to  have  a  hauteur  and 
bravado  which  reveal  little  anxiety 
over  his  misdeeds  or  his  chronic  in- 
ability to  conform  to  generally  ac- 
cepted standards. 

This  soldier  will  soon,  once  again, 
be  a  civilian  problem.  If  and  when 
the  frequently  prophesied  postwar 
crime  wave  occurs,  he  will  inevitably 
form  the  vanguard.  But  military 
life  did  not  make  him  that  way. 
The  social  factors  which  led  him  to 
act  as  he  did  were  at  work  upon 
him  long  before  he  became  a  soldier. 
The  fact  that  he  became  punishable 
by  military  law  was  an  accident  of 
geography  and  a  coincidence  of 
jurisdiction.  The  community  from 
which  he  came  and  to  which  he 
will  eventually  return  cannot  dodge 
its  responsibility  for  and  to  him. 
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Loans  for  Little  People 


Information  about  the  downward  trend  in  the  cost  of  the  small 
loan,    by    CLYDE    W.    PtiELPS,    of    Chattanooga    University. 


THE  COST  OF  SMALL  LOANS  to 
consumers  has  always  been  high.  This 
is  because  such  loans  represent  a  re- 
tail business..  And  retailing  in  any 
line,  whether  in  loans  or  in  groceries, 
costs  more,  per  hundred  dollars  of  busi- 
ness done  than  does  wholesaling  in  the 
same  line. 

Social  work,  however,  can  take  credit 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  past  30  years 
there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in 
the  cost  of  small  loans.  Welfare 
agencies  were  appalled  by  the  heart- 
less usury  charged  their  clients  by 
pawnbrokers  and  money  lenders.  Early 
in  the  century  social  agencies  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  successfully 
brought  about  the  creation  of  a  few 
remedial  loan  societies  to  make  small 
installment  loans  to  consumers. 
Philanthropic  agencies  which  provided 
most  of  the  backing  expected  no  re- 
turn, or  at  most  only  a  nominal  re- 
turn, from  the  enterprises.  These 
early  societies  proved  that  such  under- 
takings could  meet  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  need  of  wage  earners  for  loans 
to  "tide  over"  family  emergencies  of 
illness,  death,  or  other  sudden  need. 
But  they  also  proved  that  the  cost  of 
making  small  loans  was  so  high  that 
no  banking  or  other  commercial  lend- 
ing institution  could  engage  in  this 
business  without  charging  rates  far 
above  those  generally  charged  on  busi- 
ness loans. 

Model  Measures 

Consequently,  a  model,  regulatory 
act,  known  as  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law,  was  drafted  in  1916,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Remedial  Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  This  was  designed  to  at- 
tract private  capital  into  the  small  loan 
field  by  permitting  higher  charges,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  regulate  the  busi- 
ness strictly,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  In  1923,  a  Uniform  Pawn- 
broking  La\\  \vas  published  by  the 
foundation.  It  \vas  hoped  that  state 
legislatures  would  use  these  model 
measures  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  and 
that,  as  competition  increased  and  op- 
erating methods  improved,  charges  on 
small  loans  would  be  lowered. 


All  these  hopes  came  true  in  the 
years  before  World  War  II.  Some 
thirty  states  (which  included  about  85 
percent  of  the  industrial  wage  earn- 
ing population)  enacted  legislation 
based  on  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law. 

Then,  by  the  late  Twenties  and  early 
Thirties,  capital  had  flowed  into  the 
field  to  such  an  extent  that  rates  be- 
gan to  be  reduced  not  only  by  compe- 
tition but  also  by  amendments  to  the 
rate  sections  of  the  state  laws.  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  charges 
by  the  leading  small  'loan  companies 
were  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  rates 
provided  in  the  original  model  law. 

During  the  war  years,  the  small  loan 
companies  achieved  operating  economies 
in  a  number  of  directions.  Shortage  of 
personnel  and  of  many  supplies  brought 
about  the  utilization  of  short  cuts  and 
methods  previously  regarded  as  im- 
practical- or  impossible.  However,  in- 
creased wages  and  office  rents,  in- 
creased prices  for  supplies,  and  the 
general  upward  movement  of  other 
costs  have  tended  to  offset  many  of  the 
economies  recently  achieved  in  operat- 
ing procedures.  These  efforts  to  in- 
crease efficiency,  therefore,  may  not 
result  in  any  appreciable  reduction  in 
charges. 

But  there  is  another  development 
which  should  make  this  possible.  This 
is  the  move  toward  increasing  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  loan.  Any  progressive 
retail  storekeeper  knows  that  the  way 
to  reduce  costs  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  his  average  sale.  The  average  trans- 
action of  these  loan  companies  has  been 
very  small.  This  is  not  merely  be- 
cause they  make  so  many  loans  of  from 
$20  to  $100.  More  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  maximum  loan  permitted 
in  the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law  of 
1916  was  only  $300.  This  may  have 
been  adequate  for  most  consumers  a 
generation  ago,  in  times  of  lower  wages 
and  prices,  but  it  is  far  below  present 
day  needs. 

Beginning  about  seven  years  ago   a 


number  of  states  have  been  permitting 
companies  to  make  loans  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000,  and  lower  rates  are 
prescribed  accordingly.  Experience 
shows  that  the  companies  make  just  as 
large  a  proportion  of  their  total  loans 
in  the  small  sizes  of  $20  to  $100  as 
they  did  before.  But  their  average  loan 
is  larger  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  able 
to  reduce  their  charges  on  all  loans. 

Recent  Developments 

Some  critics  have  held  that  loans  as 
large  as  $1,000  should  now  be  handled 
by  a  bank.  It  is  probably  for  this  rea- 
son that  some  states  are  increasing  the 
maximum  only  to  $500.  However,  this 
limit  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  pres- 
ent day  consumer  needs.  On  many 
loans,  even  above  $500,  the  risk  is  too 
great  for  a  bank  to  accept.  As  a  lead- 
ing national  publication  in  the  banking 
and  investment  field  points  out: 

"A  great  many  of  the  people  served 
by  these  personal  finance  companies  are 
in  reality  not;  adapted  to  bank  service. 
They  are  people  who  will  never  be- 
come economically  grown-up,  who  will 
always  need  to  be  held  in  somebody's 
leading  strings,  so  far  as  money  man- 
agement and  personal  budgets  are  con- 
cerned, and  who,  in  these  days,  may 
just  as  well  place  those  leading  strings 
in  the  hands  of  the  personal  finance 
company  men  as  in  the  hands  of  any- 
body else. 

"They  need  somebody  who  will  hold 
them  decently  but  firmly  to  the  prom- 
ises of  repayment  which  they  have 
made.  They  need  somebody  whose 
charges  will  be  large  enough  to  justify 
this  constant  watch  and,  if  need  be, 
this  constant  dunning  for  payments." 

Sixteen  states  have  already  passed 
legislation  which  allows  a  maximum 
loan  above  the  old  $300  limit:  Wash- 
ington, Nebraska,  California,  Ohio, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 
Charges  are  correspondingly  being 
lowered  and  the  trend  toward  fairness 
and  economy  for  the  little  consumer, 
started  so  many  years  ago  by  social 
agency  leaders,  seems  sure  to  continue. 
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No  Mans  Land 


From  a  caseworker's  notebook:  a  story  of  how  progress  meant 
tragedy  to  a  shanty  boat  colony,  by  KATHERINE  K.  RANSON. 


WE  CALLED  THE  PLACE  No  Man's 
Land,  because  it  was  just  that:  no 
man's,  yet  everyone's.  But  I  shall 
have  to  start  back  a  couple  of  years. 
The  scene  is  a  small  industrial  city  on 
an  inland  river.  The  river  with  its 
water-borne  cargoes  of  iron  and  coal 
and  gasoline  is  vital  to  bur  town.  It 
controls  in  one  way  or  another  the 
destiny  of  most  of  us,  even  though  we 
may  not  know  we  are  bending  to  its 
inexorable  will. 

The  city  fathers  had  heard  that 
Uncle  Sam  was  offering  federal  funds 
for  better  housing.  Our  rival  city  fifty 
miles  north  was  agitating  for  two  hous- 
ing projects.  Why  shouldn't  we  have 
three  ? 

As  head  of  a  small  social  agency,  I 
was  asked  to  demonstrate  to  the  good 
people  of  our  town  how  great  was  the 
need  for  slum  clearance  (we  thought 
it  was  to  be  that  kind  of  a  plan).  Well, 
here  was  my  meat.  I  would  introduce 
a  civic  committee  to  No  Man's  Land. 

For  twenty-five  years  every  social 
worker  worth  the  name  had  been 
worrying  with  this  strip  of  water  front 
to  which  dilapidated  shanty  boats  clung 


like  leeches  to  a  cypress  post.  The 
youngsters  in  the  shanty  colony  were 
the  wildest,  the  women  the  most  shift- 
less, the  men  the  most  lawless  of  the 
entire  town.  The  little  flotilla  of  shoe 
box  houseboats  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Mr.  Volstead. 
We  of  the  social  work  order  were 
rarely  summoned  there,  but  we  did 
learn  on  our  infrequent  trips  that  the 
boaters  had  floated  down  from  Piney 
Creek  and  Buffalo  Shoals  where  it  was 
acknowledged  the  best  white  mule  in 
all  the  state  was  to  be  found. 

When  repeal  of  prohibition  put  an 
end  to  the  respectable  profession  of 
bootlegging,  one  dared  not  inquire  into 
the  boaters'  means  of  subsistence.  The 
colony  hung  on,  like  begetting  like. 

Here,  I  thought,  was  a  heaven-sent 
chance  to  rid  the  city  of  this  festering 
spot.  Yet,  for  me,  it  held  an  indefin- 
able attraction.  Between  the  railroad 
spur  and  the  river's  edge  which  we  call 
No  Man's  Land,  spring  floods  have 
shelved  the  500  feet  of  slope.  The 
bank  is  a  tangle  of  low  weeds  tapering 
off  into  high  grass  between  the  willows 
at  the  water's  brink.  Sunlight  sifts 


softly  down  beneath  the  water  maples 
and  the  poplars.  Birds  make  free  with 
the  trees,  and  little  ground  creatures 
scurry  over  the  fallen  logs.  The  sweet 
smell  of  dank  moist  earth  blends  with 
the  fragrance  of  a  hundred  blooming 
weeds.  The  seeds  of  the  cottonwoods 
drift  about  like  tiny  ships  with  fuzzy 
sails. 

At  dusk  a  million-voiced  choir  of  in- 
sects breaks  out  in  Debussy-like  dis- 
harmonies tied  together  with  the  haunt- 
ing call  of  the  bull  bats  which  rise  at 
periodic  intervals.  On  this  slope  a 
man  may  sit,  his  hound  at  his  side, 
whittling  a  willow  whistle,  rigging  a 
forbidden  trout  line,  hidden  from  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  law,  and  muse  the 
day  or  night  away. 

I  had  not  miscalculated  the  effect  of 
the  colony  on  my  committee.  On  our 
first  visit  it  spread  before  them,  seven 
shanty  boats  lying  end  to  end  at  the 
water's  edge.  On  the  first  ledge  were 
three  lean-to's  knocked  together  from 
old  packing  boxes,  and  at  a  distance, 
two  grimy  pup  tents.  The  lean-to 
families  were  bonafide  members  of  the 
colony  \vho  had  lost  their  boats  through 
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some  mishap  ;  the  tenters,  rank  outsiders 
who  would  not  tarry  long. 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  committee 
was  of  a  prirna  facie  order.  They 
ventured  a  few  questions  to  the  bare- 
footed, sunbonneted  shanty  women 
doing  chores  on  the  bank.  Queries 
were  met  with  polite  indifference. 
Keeping  one's  mouth  shut  is  a  fine  art 
in  No  Man's  Land. 

The  houseboats  were  drab,  weather- 
beaten  little  affairs,  ^each  with  a  dinky 
cabin.  Small  decks  were  buzzing.  On 
lines  strung  along  the  shore  the  family 
wash  flapped  in  the  breeze,  giving  a 
homey  appearance  to  the  scene.  Sani- 
tation assumed  ingenious  forms.  Half- 
way up  the  slope  was  a  clogged  com- 
munity well,  its  cover  sunken  in. 
Hardier  souls  used  the  river  for  all 
personal  purposes.  The  more  particu- 
lar carried  drinking  water  from  a  fill- 
ing station  half  a  mile  away. 

Chicken  pens  made  from  odds  and 
ends  of  wire  were  placed  contiguous 
to  leeward  portholes  so  scraps  could 
be  tossed  from  cabin  to  fowl  with  a 
flip  of  the  wrist.  In  one  such  intimate 
enclosure  a  cow  was  peacefully  chew- 
ing her  cud.  At  the  top  of  the  bank, 
each  family  had  staked  off  its  own  gar- 
den plot  where  "ribey"  fruits  bore  wit- 
ness as  to  what  nature  was  willing  to 
produce  from  the  minimum  exertion  of 
man. 

This  was  the  day  and  this  the  set- 
ting for  my  first  meeting  with  Arlene. 
After  my  committee  had  left  to  invoke 
the  strong  right  hand  of  the  law  against 
the  "public  nuisance,"  I  lingered  be- 
hind. Curiosity  pulled  me  to  one  boat 
larger  than  the  rest — one  which  I  had 
never  before  examined.  More  pre- 
tentious than  the  others,  it  was  tied  up 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  like  the 
flagship  of  the  fleet.  Later,  I  was  to 
learn  that  it  was,  in  fact,  just  that. 
What  the  owner  of  the  Goldenrod  de- 
creed, the  colonists  performed. 

As  I  teetered  uncertainly  on  the 
plank  that  formed  the  gangway,  a  half- 
grown  girl  with  thick  yellow  hair 
tumbling  to  her  waist,  clad  in  a  skimpy 
blue  gingham  dress,  peeked  from  the 
door  of  the  cabin.  A  soft  voice 
drawled:  "I  ain't  makin'  no  brags, 
lady,  but  nary  othern's  nice  as  ourn." 

With  this  shyly  offered  comment  be- 
gan a  friendship  I  shall  long  remember. 
For  Arlene  and  her  family  were  from 
a  different  world.  After  telling  me  her 
name,  she  explained  that  her  family 
had  gone  baiting,  leaving  her  to  watch 
the  boat.  With  the  pride  of  a  princess 
showing  off  her  royal  castle  she  intro- 


duced me  to  the  fine  points  of  the 
Goldenrod.  Her  father,  a  carpenter 
of  sorts,  had  built  it  tight  and  true, 
but  Arlene  and  her  mother  had  sup- 
plied the  embellishments.  There  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  in  the  faded  candy- 
striped  awning  covering  the  foredeck. 
No  other  boat  on  the  river  boasted 
such  elegance. 

From  the  pint-sized  deck  we  stepped 
into  an  8'  by  8'  cabin.  Here  was 
grandeur  indeed.  The  floor  was  a 
crazy  quilt  of  linoleum  samples.  Red 


Arlene 

gingham  curtains  framed  two  windows 
cut  in  the  unsealed  walls.  On  one  side 
a  studio  couch  "sprigged  up  right  smart 
with  poppy  flowers"  faced  a  table  model 
sewing  machine.  Above  the  machine, 
a  shelf  supported  a  crucifix  surrounded 
by  a  clutter  of  toilet  articles.  Two 
lithographs  of  the  Holy  Family  com- 
pleted the  decor. 

Arlene  happily  dug  her  toe  into  the 
linoleum  while  I  surveyed  her  handi- 
work. Behind  the  room  was  a  second 
cubicle  containing  only  a  double  bed 
with  embroidered  rose  colored  spread. 
A  mass  of  clothing  hung  from  nails  on 
the  walls.  At  the  extreme  end  was  a 
tiny  kitchen  crowded  to  capacity  by  a 
four-cap  stove.  A  two-foot  after-deck 
served  as  a  bathroom  with  tin  bowl, 
china  soap  dish,  and  cracked  easel  mir- 
ror set  out  on  a  bench.  Beneath  lay  a 
pile  of  wood  snaked  in  from  the  river 
for  cooking  purposes. 

After  I  had  admired  her  home,  Ar- 
lene and  I  fell  to  talking  about  her- 
self. 

She  was  going  on  thirteen,  the  oldest 
of  six.  Yes,  she  had  gone  to  school  two- 
three  years.  A  long  time  ago.  Pappy 
made  her  stop  when  the  teacher  sent 
word  to  shave  her  hair.  Didn't  the 
Bible  say  her  hair  was  a  woman's 
crowning  glory?  Pappy  didn't  hold 
with  school  noaways.  No'm,  she  didn't 
hanker  too  much  after  going  back.  She 


had  her  hands  full  helping  mummy 
with  the  young  'uns. 

Soon  the  family  swarmed  back  on 
board,  the  boys  swinging  buckets  filled 
with  mealy  worms.  Arlene's  mother 
was  a  familiar  hill  county  type.  She  had 
joined  the  colony  as  a  girl  and  lived  in 
a  one-room  shanty.  The  Goldenrod 
was  to  her  the  highest  award  a  kind 
fate  could  bestow.  But  the  father 
was  of  sterner  stuff.  He  had  grown  up 
in  the  coal  fields,  but  after  a  close  call 
with  death  while  working  as  a  mine 
carpenter,  he  had  vowed  never  again  to 
enter  beneath  the  earth.  Taking  to  the 
open  road,  he  had  somehow  come  to  No 
Man's  Land.  Here  life  seemed  ideal. 

As  he  viewed  it,  you  could  work  in 
town  'till  you  got  cash  ahead,  then  you 
could  quit  and  pleasure  yourself.  You 
built  the  best  boat  on  the  river,  fished 
off  the  boulder  'round  yon  bend, 
planted  your  garden  in  the  rich  earth 
at  top  of  the  bank.  If  the  fish  quit  bit- 
ing, you  dropped  down  stream  for  a 
few  days.  But  always  you  came  back 
to  the  same  spot  and  tied  up  at  the  old 
cottonwood  tree.  He  was  now  about 
the  oldest  among  the  fifty  colonists. 

Honesty  compelled  me  to  explain 
what  had  brought  me  to  the  spot. 
Acutely  conscious  of  betraying  his  hos- 
pitality, I  tried  to  make  him  under- 
stand about  the  sanitary  ordinances. 
But  with  the  wide  river  which  drained 
the  sewage  of  a  dozen  cities  at  his  door, 
my  own  arguments  struck  me  as  ab- 
surd. With  little  conviction,  I  tried 
to  point  out  the  advantages  he  would 
have  in  moving  up  into  the  town.  He 
countered  politely  that  the  good  Lord 
did  not  intend  for  people  to  live  like 
rats  in  a  trap.  The  town  was  for  those 
who  liked  it.  He  would  stick  to  the 
river  bank. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  the  sanitary 
officer  confessed  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing about  No  Man's  Land.  I  was  re- 
lieved, but  the  committee  was  furious. 
It  developed  that  the  city  ordinance 
conferred  authority  to  remove  only 
those  buildings  which  constituted  fire 
hazards.  A  one-story  shanty  hardly 
came  under  that  classification.  The 
committee  made  other  plans. 

It  was  winter  before  I  visited  Arlene 
again.  I  came  to  bring  magazines 
which  I  had  promised  the  children.  All 
the  boats  were  now  carefully  beached. 
As  the  river  receded  from  the  summer 
crest,  hulls  had  been  lowered  on  sup- 
ports beneath  the  keels.  Woe  had  be- 
fallen one  shiftless  owner  whose  boat 
had  not  been  beached.  A  hard  freeze 
had  caught  his  flimsy  structure  in  its 
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icy  grip  and  crushed  it  like  matchwood. 

Doors  and  windows  of  the  Golden- 
rod  were  tightly  caulked.  Arlene  and 
her  mother  were  boiling  clothes  on  the 
bank  in  a  twenty-gallon  gasoline  drum. 
This  time  I  appealed  to  Arlene's 
mother  about  the  advantages  of  a  dif- 
ferent life  for  her  children.  But  the 
mother  opined  that  city  streets  were 
not  for  them.  The  Goldenrod  was 
their  shelter,  the  beach  their  yard.  And 
they  could  get  the  good  things  from  the 
city  anyway — like  boughten  bread  and 
ready-made  clothes. 

By  this  time,  the  committee  had  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  city  attorney.  Sure 
enough,  he  found  an  ordinance  prohib- 
iting houseboats  to  tie  up  on  the  river 
banks  within  the  city  without  obtain- 
ing licenses  or  permits.  Armed  with 
this  knowledge,  a  city  deputy  set  out 
to  effect  a  mass  migration.  Arlene's 
father  rose  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  and 
called  down  vengeance  on  any  person 
who  'tried  to  move  him  from  No  Man's 
Land.  Dispossess  him  indeed?  What 
was  a  scrap  of  legal  paper  against  the 
rights  of  a  man  to  property  he  had 
tended  for  years!  To  the  colonists  be- 
longed the  river  bank  and  they  in- 
tended to  keep  it. 

The  cowed  deputy  withdrew  to  take 
stock.  And  well  that  he  did.  For  in  the 
landbooks  he  found  a  bombshell.  No 
Man's  Land  belonged  neither  to  the 
city  nor  to  its  residents.  The  restrain- 
ing ordinance  did  not  apply.  It  was 
state  property,  reserved  by  a  forgotten 
act  of  the  legislature  for  the  bridge- 
head of  a  span  planned  to  link  two 
great  states. 

The  shanty  boat-civic  group  dispute 
took  on  real  proportions.  Renegade 
that  I  was,  I  found  myself  lining  up 
with  the  river  crowd.  I  now  had  a 
habit  of  dropping  in  on  Arlene  when- 
ever I  had  a  pile  of  colored  magazines 
or  a  bag  of  dress  goods  scraps.  She  was 
deft  with  her  hands  and  loved  to  fur- 
bish up  the  little  cabin.  Knowing  her 
father's  religious  trend,  I  begged  him 
to  let  her  go  to  one  of  the  many  church 
schools  in  our  mountain  state.  But  he 


could  see  no  sense  in  such  a  move.  The 
girl  was  distractingly  pretty,  in  a  shy 
natural  sort  of  way.  I  worried  about 
her  safety  in  this  lawless  area. 

By  spring,  the  boats  were  once  more 
drifting  idly  on  the  water,  boards  gone 
from  doors  and  windows.  The  com- 
mittee was  set  to  appear  before  the  leg- 
islature when  a  brand  new  weapon 
came  to  hand.  The  city  was  to  have  a 
flood  wall,  and  the  blueprint  disclosed 
that  the  proposed  wall  was  planned 
smack  down  the  middle  of  No  Man's 
Land.  One  of  the  county  officials  ex- 
plained to  Arlene's  father  that  now  at 
long  last  the  boats  would  have-  te  go. 
A  twenty-foot  pile  of  concrete  would 


Pappy 

soon  separate  them  from  the  top  of 
the  bank.  The  nearest  gate  was  to  be 
miles  away,  and  the  fine  for  trespassing 
on  the  wall  would  be  immense. 

"Man  can't  go  agin'  nater,"  vowed 
Arlene's  father.  "The  Lord  makes  the 
ebb  and  he  makes  the  flood.  He  don't 
aim  to  have  no  interference.  Until  He 
dispossesses  us,  we'll  stay  here."  Week 
after  week  I  watched  the  tractors  turn 
up  cavernous  trenches  for  the  wall's 
concrete  base  in  the  wooded  bank.  As 
the  yellow  piles  of  earth  wormed  up 


nearer  and  nearer  to  No  Man's  Land, 
I  shuddered.  How  would  the  boaters 
take  it — seeing  their  gardens  uprooted, 
their  chicken  yards  plowed  up,  their 
lovely  trees  destroyed? 

The  day  the  first  clod  was  turned  on 
colony  ground,  I  had  a  frightened  call 
to  hurry  to  Arlene's  boat.  I  expected 
trouble,  but  not  what  I  found.  From 
the  top  of  the  bank  I  could  hear  her 
mother  wailing  in  the  cabin,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  shanty  women  who  could 
crowd  in.  I  saw  her  father  sitting  on 
his  fishing  rock  staring  stupidly  into  a 
school  of  minnows  playing  around  sub- 
merged roots  of  a  willow  tree.  He 
didn't  even  raise  his  eyes  at  my  fright- 
ened "What's  happened?  WThat  are 
these  people  doing  here?  Where  is 
Arlene?" 

"Arlene?"  he  muttered.  "She's  in 
her  bier,  that's  where  she  is." 

"But  how?  Where?"  I  gasped. 

He  pointed  to  a  yellow  dump  truck 
leaning  drunkenly  against  a  tree  at 
the  water's  edge.  Arlene's  old  barrel- 
stave  hammock  was  jammed  between 
the  trunk  and  the  radiator. 

"You  mean  ..."  I  choked.  He 
nodded.  "They  started  a'diggin'  this 
mornin'.  Fool  left  his  truck  to  get  his 
dinner.  Brake  slipped  and  down  it 
came.  God  A'mighty,  right  before  my 
very  eyes.  She  never  knew  what  hit 
her."  For  a  minute  I  sat  there,  a  silent 
partner  in  his  misery.  Then  I  hunted 
up  one  of  the  shanty  women  and  of- 
fered to  do  what  I  could.  But  I  was  an 
outsider  and  they  didn't  want  me 
around. 

After  two  unhappy  days,  I  decided 
I  must  see  Arlene's  parents.  The 
family  was  entitled  to  damages.  The 
least  I  could  do  was  to  help  them.  I 
was  sick  at  heart  as  I  crossed  the  ditch 
already  gaping  midway  down  the  bank, 
and  pushed  the  blossoming  blackberry 
vines  from  the  path.  Tears  blinded  me 
as  I  caught  sight  of  the  tranquil  wil- 
low-fringed water.  Not  a  ripple  dis- 
turbed its  calm.  For  every  houseboat 
had  disappeared.  The  Lord  had  served 
His  "dispossess"  notice. 


»  We  are  too  apt  to  try  to  make  ourselves  big  by  belittling  others.  Instead  of 
frankly  and  freely  admitting  that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  that  other  people  might 
know,  and  remembering  its  correlative  thought  that  maybe  we  know  some  things 
that  it  would  do  them  good  to  learn,  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  mirror-lined 
room.  We  need  to  discard  the  mirrors,  open  the  windows  and  see  what  is  out- 
side.— RUTH  TAYLOR,  of  The  Stelzle  Foundation,  fnc. 
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Christening 

Officially  christened  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  representative  national  lay 
and  professional  leaders  in  New  York 
City  on  April  29,  the  creation  of  the 
new  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly is  now  accomplished.  Charles 
P.  Taft  as  the  first  president  brings  to 
it  not  only  distinction  but  qualities  of 
leadership  accruing  from  a  long  and 
close  association  with  social  and  hu- 
manitarian services  in  his  own  com- 
munity of  Cincinnati  and  with  many 
governmental  and  private  national 
services. 

Other  officers  are  equally  noteworthy 
in  their  distinctive  identification  with 
representative  national  agencies  and 
movements — vice  presidents,  Mrs.  Paul 
T.  Kammerer,  New  York  City;  G. 
Rowland  Shaw,  Washington ;  Wil- 
liam J.  Shroder,  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  James 
S.  Simmons,  Cambridge;  secretary, 
Helen  Leovy,  Pittsburgh;  treasurer, 
G.  Warfield  Hobbs,  Westport,  Conn. 

The  interim  committee,  which,  with 
Robert  E.  Bondy,  the  assembly's  di- 
rector, has  been  working  to  perfect  the 
membership  and  structure  of  the  or- 
ganization, was  able  to  report  the  af- 
filiation of  thirty-nine  national  agencies. 
Nine  of  these  are  federal  departments 
or  bureaus,  the  others  national  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Agreements  to  coordinate  the  work 
or  merge  the  functions  of  such  groups 
of  national  agencies  as  the  National 
Health  Council,  the  Education  -  Re- 
creation Council,  the  Social  Case 
Work  Council,  and  so  on,  have  been 
worked  out  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  worked  out. 

About  half  of  the  budget  of  $98,000 
is  expected  to  come  from  the  member 
agencies  who  have  to  date  pledged 
approximately  $38,000.  Contributions 
from  foundations  and  individuals  will 
be  sought  to  meet  the  other  half. 

Activities  already  under  way,  some 
of  which  are  legacies  from  its  predeces- 
sor, the  National  Social  Work  Council, 
include  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
an  international  social  welfare  organ- 
ization (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Jan- 
uary 1946),  the  national  committee  on 
service  to  veterans,  the  committee  on 
the  resettlement  of  Japanese  evacuees, 
and  the  committee  on  the  procurement 
of  government  surplus  property. 
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With  this  successful  creation  of  its 
structure  and  leadership,  the  assembly 
now  moves  on  to  what  Mr.  Bondy  de- 
scribed as  the  "production"  of  cooper- 
ative action. 

Bread — Bread — 

Along  with  reports  of  increasing 
hunger  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
comes  the  news  that  this  country  is 
512,000  tons  behind  on  the  food  ship- 
ments we  promised  for  the  famine  vic- 
tims abroad.  Daily  calorie  consump- 
tion now  has  fallen  to  1 ,930  in  France, 
1,950  in  Belgium,  and  to  starvation 
levels  of  1,250  in  Italy,  between  700 
and  1,000  in  Austria.  The  situation  is 
"very  bad"  in  India.  In  China,  starv- 
ing mothers  try  to  keep  starving  chil- 
dren alive  on  a  diet  of  grass  and  clay. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  abundant  land, 
grain  that  would  save  millions  of  lives 
is  being  used  for  livestock  feed,  openly, 
or  through  black  market  channels. 
With  the  end  of  meat  rationing  last 
fall,  this  country  started  a  boom 
market  in  meat.  Consumer  demand, 
plus  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
livestock  subsidies,  made  it  more  profit- 
able to  use  cereals  for  stock  feeding 
than  for  human  consumption.  Thus,  a 
farmer  can  realize  $2.50  a  bushel  on 
his  wheat  by  feeding  it  to  beef  cattle, 
or  $1.98  a  bushel  by  feeding  it  to  hogs, 
as  compared  with  $1.41  if  he  sells  it  to 
make  bread  flour.  The  30-cent-a-bushe! 
premium  ordered  on  April  19  to  get 
wheat  and  corn  "off  the  farms"  will 
not  redress  this  balance. 

Thousands  of  Americans,  many  of 
them  distressed  by  letters  from  hungry 
friends  and  relatives  overseas,  are  send- 
ing packages  of  food  and  clothing.  A 
group  of  twenty-four  social,  religious 
and  labor  organizations  recently 
formed  a  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  to  Europe  (CARE).  This 
agency,  by  special  arrangements  with 
the  governments  of  France,  Italy, 
Poland,  Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Netherlands  is  able  to  de- 
liver parcels  containing  30  pounds  of 
foodstuffs  and  soap  to  designated  indi- 
viduals or  to  "worthy  recipients"  in 
these  countries.  The  cost  of  $15  for 
each  parcel  covers  the  expenses  of  pack- 
ing, shipping  and  distribution.  Appli- 
cation blanks  may  be  secured  from 
local  banks,  labor  unions,  churches,  and 


relief  organizations,  or  directly  from 
CARE,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York  4. 
These  personal  efforts  may  serve  to 
•ease  our  consciences.  They  help  a  little 
to  stay  the  welling  tide  of  misery.  But 
public  opinion  polls  show  that  Amer- 
icans are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
rationing  here,  if  that  is  necessary  to 
send  needed  food  overseas.  And  all  the 
evidence  makes  clear  that  only  swift, 
sustained  government  action  can  save 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  little 
children  from  death  by  starvation  as 
the  Black  Horseman  sweeps  through 
their  stricken  lands. 

Capital  Fund  Avalanche 

For  the  first  time  in  its  thirty- 
odd-year  history,  the  community  chest 
movement  is  having  to  "face  up"  to 
the  capital  fund  problem.  During  this 
period  many  individual  chest  agencies 
in  particular  cities  have  put  on  cam- 
paigns for  new  buildings  or  other  cap- 
ital purposes.  But  in  general,  chests 
were  busy  being  born  in  the  Twenties, 
preoccupied  with  survival  in  the 
Thirties,  and  gone  to  war  in  the 
Forties.  These  circumstances  were 
generally  unfavorable  to  capital  ap- 
peals, and  both  agencies  and  chests  so 
recognized. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  reservoir  of 
capital  need  has  backed  up  which  now 
threatens  to  break  over  the  dam. 
Agencies  of  all  kinds,  in  community 
after  community,  are  making  plans  to 
put  up  new  buildings,  add  to  old  build- 
ings, replace  or  modernize  outworn  or 
outmoded  equipment. 

The  whole  situation  is  ably  can- 
vassed in  the  current  issue  of  Com- 
munity, the  monthly  publication  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
Underneath  several  alternatives  being 
discussed,  however,  one  fundamental 
issue  stands  out:  Should  or  should  not 
the  chest  take  responsibility  for  raising 
the  money  to  meet  the  capital  needs  of 
its  member  agencies? 

In  the  past,  with  few  exceptions, 
chests  have  raised  money  for  the  annual 
operating  budgets  only.  Agencies  have 
been  equipped  to  submit  capital  plans 
to  the  chest  for  approval,  and  once  ap- 
proval was  given,  it  was  the  agencies' 
responsibility  to  raise  the  money.  Such 
a  passive  vote  worked  reasonably  well 
as  long  as  there  were  few  campaigns 
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"but  is  proving  less  satisfactory  with 
many  competing  for  very  large  aggre- 
gate goals.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Madison, 
Wis.,  Los  Angeles,  and  a  number  of 
other  cities  have  already  adopted  plans 
by  which  the  chest  will  meet  capital 
as  well  as  operating  needs. 

The  Coal  Strike 

At  the  time  the  soft  coal  strike- 
was  called  (it  is  exactly  a  month  old 
at  this  writing)  coal  stocks  were  un- 
usually high.  Now  they  are  dwindling, 
and  the  press  carries  warnings  that  the 
reserves  of  bituminuous  above  ground 
are  dangerously  low. 

Power  consumption  has  been  ordered 
curtailed  in  many  communities.  The 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
directed  railroads  to  reduce  passenger 
service  and  to  hold  freight  shipments 
to  "essentials."  Plant  shut-downs  are 
reported  from  the  steel  towns,  and  in 
industries  dependent  on  steel.  Congress 
is  repeating  familiar  threats  of  hasty 
anti-labor  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (AFL)  under  the 
astute  leadership  of  John  L.  Lewis,  has 
not  made  specific  wage  demands. 
Pointing  to  the  shocking  accident  rate 
in  the  industry,  the  lack  of  insurance 
coverage,  the  inadequate  medical  care 
in  the  coal  towns,  and  the  "master 
and  servant"  basis  on  which  miners 
occupy  company  houses,  Mr.  Lewis  put 
forward  demands  for  major  reforms  in 
working  and  living  conditions.  Most 
controversial  of  these  was  the  pro- 
posal for  a  "royalty"  on  each  ton  of 
coal  mined,  to  provide  a  welfare  fund 
which  would  be  administered  solely  by 
the  union. 

The  operators  rejected  the  UMW 
demands  for  a  safety  committee  of  the 
union  in  each  mine,  for  wash  houses, 
store  discounts,  coal  for  home  use  at 
the  cost  of  production,  house  leases, 
better  sanitary  provisions,  and  furnish- 
ing by  the  employer  of  explosives,  tools, 
and  safety  equipment — job  essentials 
which  the  miner  now  must  purchase 
for  himself. 

The  employers  also  turned  down  the 
Lewis  plan  for  a  welfare  and  insur- 
ance fund.  There  is  room  for  a  com- 
promise here — perhaps  a  joint  fund,  or 
a  fund  raised  by  a  "royalty"  but  ad- 
ministered jointly,  or  by  some  public 
agency. 

Though  the  wage  demands  have  not 
been  announced  at  this  writing,  it 
seems  clear  that  they  will  be  higher 
than  the  18^2  cents  an  hour  which  af- 


filiates of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  have  obtained.  To  im- 
prove substantially  on  this  pattern 
(whatever  the  cost  to  the  consumer  in 
higher  coal  prices)  would  be  a  triumph 
for  Lewis  over  his  rival,  Philip  Mur- 
ray, head  of  the  CIO,  and  would  es- 
tablish him  as  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  AFL.  It  might  also  prove  to  be  a 
shattering  blow  to  price  control  and 
the  stabilization  program — an  end  per- 
haps not  unwelcome  to  John  L.  Lewis, 
who  has  been  frank  in  his  wish  to  see 
all  governmental  controls  "deep  in 
hell." 

Rural  Library  Service 

Hearings  on  the  Hill-Douglas  bill 
(H.  R.  5742— S.  1920)  to  provide  a 
public  library  service  demonstration  in 
rural  areas,  are  scheduled  for  late  May 
or  early  June.  Sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  the  bill  calls 
for  appropriations  which  would  allow 
$25,000  yearly  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  to  each  participating  state  in 
order  to  assist  state  agencies  in  show- 
ing how  library  services  can  be  ex- 
tended. Plans  would  be  submitted  by 
state  library  administrative  agencies, 
with  selection  of  personnel,  books,  and 
materials  left  to  the  state.  Fund* 
would  be  granted  after  approval  of 
these  plans  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Introducing  the  bill  in  the  House  on 
March  12,  Congresswoman  Emily  T. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  stated  that  thirty- 
five  million  American  citizens  have  no 
library  service  whatsoever,  and  that 
more  than  six  hundred  counties  (one 
in  five)  are  without  libraries.  In  many 
counties,  she  said,  there  are  small  li- 
braries in  the  county  seat,  but  these  do 
not  serve  people  living  in  rural  areas. 
Almost  every  state,  she  said,  has  large 
areas  without  library  service  of  any 
kind. 

Although  rural  library  service  is 
growing,  the  pace  is  slow  because  of 
distances,  poor  roads,  low  incomes,  and 
lack  of  experience  with  such  services 
in  rural  communities.  The  plan  behind 
this  bill  is  based  on  regional  experi- 
ments which  have  shown  that  good 
rural  service  can  be  provided  by  using 
a  large  enough  administrative  area 
with  a  widespread  system  of  branch 
libraries,  service  stations,  and  book- 
mobiles, and  that  farm  families  use  it 
with  enthusiasm.  Sponsors  of  the  bill 
predict  that  if,  with  federal  aid,  state 
agencies  can  offer  samplings  of  their 
service,  communities  will  be  eager  to 


cooperate  with  the  state  to  carry  it  on 
after  the  demonstration  period  is  ovei 
and  the  service  has  proved  itself. 

Bottleneck 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of 
the  unfortunate  but  perhaps  inevitable 
practice  of  spending  much  money  for 
care,  and  little  for  prevention,  than 
that  now  afforded  by  the  situation  in 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene.  Popular 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
spread  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders 
by  dramatic  facts  from  selective  service 
^hich  revealed  that  rejections  for  these 
reasons  accounted  for  over  one  third 
of  the  total  number  and  for  more  than 
four  times  the  rejections'  from  the  next 
nearest  cause. 

Yet  before  the  war,  civilian  experi- 
ence had  given  ample  evidence  of  the 
growing  importance  of  these  difficulties. 
Several  years  ago  a  study  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  showed  that  in 
only  eight  states  was  the  expenditure 
for  mental  patients  less  than  for  all 
types  of  health  services  combined.  Nine 
states  spent  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
total  health  expenditures. 

Yet  only  one  dollar  out  of  every 
$100  expended  is  for  preventive  serv- 
ice, that  is,  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
service,  through  clinics,  out-patient  de- 
partments, and  private  practice. 
Ninety-nine  percent  is  spent  for  the 
care  of  the  more  serious  cases  of  the 
hospitalized  mentally  ill.  Dr.  Law- 
rence S.  Kubie  has  estimated  that  such 
hospital  care  will  cost  $40,000  for  a 
single  veteran  for  life. 

The  bottleneck  in  the  development 
of  a  preventive  program,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  lack  of  trained  psychi- 
atrists; before  the  war  only  3,000  to 
4,000  had  qualified  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  were  employed  in 
the  mental  hospitals.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  10,000  and  14,000 
additional  psychiatrists  are  required  to 
meet  the  country's  minimum  needs. 

Pressures  to  break  this  bottleneck 
are  gathering  force.  The  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  hygiene  research  and 
training  institute,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Mental  Hygiene  Association, 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  hopes  are 
high  for  favorable  home  action.  Sev- 
eral states  have  announced  plans  to 
train  physicians  for  psychiatric  service 
in  their  mental  institutions.  Local  com- 
munities are  spending  more  money  for 
clinic  service.  Steps  such  as  these 
should  bring  the  prevention  and  care 
program  into  better  balance. 
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HERE  IN  mSHINGTON 


THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE  OF 
the  National  Housing  Agency  has  been 
hearing  from  schools,  libraries,  and 
hospitals  concerning  the  restrictions  on 
nonresidential  housing  under  the  veter- 
ans emergency  housing  order.  The  so- 
called  limitation  order  prohibits  con- 
struction and  repairs  to  existing  struc- 
tures, with  some  exceptions,  without 
specific  government  authorization. 

The  answer  is  that  the  order  does 
not  apply  to  construction,  repairs,  and 
so  on,  amounting  to  $1,000  or  less  to 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  public 
buildings,  hospitals  or  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Application  for  jobs  going 
above  $1,000  can  be  made  to  the  Civi- 
lian Production  Administration 
through  its  nearest  production  office. 
The  application  is  then  reviewed  by 
the  manager  of  the  office  and  an  area 
review  committee  composed  of  local 
citizens.  Factors  considered  by  the 
committee  are:  essentiality  of  the  job 
in  relation  to  the  Veterans  Emergency 
Housing  Program ;  the  elimination  of 
bottlenecks  in  conversion ;  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  community;  unusual 
and  extreme  hardships.  Housing  Ex- 
pediter Wyatt  says  only  nonessential 
and  deferrable  jobs  will  be  turned 
down. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  incidentally,  is  putting 
on  a  recruiting  drive  for  construction 
labor.  The  construction  labor  force, 
he  finds,  will  have  to  be  tripled  by  mid- 
1947  if  the  VEHP  goal  of  2,700,000 
homes  and  apartments  by  December 
1947,  is  to  be  realized. 


PASSED  UNANIMOUSLY  BY  BOTH 
House  and  Senate  and  now  on  the 
President's  desk  awaiting  his  signature, 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  which  will  give  veter- 
ans sweeping  priority  in  the  purchase 
of  surplus  property. 

The  amendment  gives  veterans  a 
priority  second  only  to  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  to  buy  for  use  in 
their  business  or  professional  enter- 
prises. It  gives  them,  moreover,  the  ex- 
clusive opportunity  to  buy  for  their 
personal  use  from  a  list  of  herd-to-get 
items.  Heretofore,  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration has  sold  only  through  cus- 
tomary dealer  channels,  never  to  con- 
sumers. 

This  set-aside   is  made  without  re 


gard  to  any  other  priorities  established 
by  the  act.  The  House  report  on  the 
amendment  says  that  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  set  the  WAA  up  in  the  haber- 
dashery business  but  mentions  motor 
vehicles  as  one  choice  item  that  might 
be  earmarked  for  veterans. 


REPORTING  AFTER  FIVE  MONTHS' 
study,  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  men  who  in- 
vented "that  thing"  that  the  secret  of 
the  atomic  bomb  cannot  be  kept.  Or, 
at  least,  only  briefly.  The.  report  states 
that  any  nation,  relatively  industrial- 
ized, should  be  able  to  start  turning 
out  atomic  bombs  within  fifteen  years. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  providing 
wide  civilian  control  over  the  program. 

Also,  unfortunately,  the  science 
foundation  bill  continues  to  drag- 
along  in  Congress.  Scientists  attending 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence declared  that  the  nation  was  15,- 
000  scientists  short.  This  fact  is  not  so 
important  to  the  average  citizen  of  to- 
day as  the  shortage  in  automobiles  and 
carpet  sweepers  but  it  might  interest 
his  (or  her)  grandchildren. 

•»      *-      * 

IN    A    5    TO    3    DECISION    THE    Su- 

preme  Court  has  ruled  that  willingness 
to  bear  arms  is  not  essential  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

The  principles  which  guided  the 
court's  thinking  were  set  down  lon^ 
ago — sixteen  years  to  be  exact — in  the 
late  Justice  Holmes'  dissent  in  the  case 
of  Rosika  Schwimmer,  a  Hungarian 
pacifist  denied  citizenship  because  she' 
refused  to  promise  to  bear  arms.  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  present  case, 
that  of  James  Louis  Girouard  of 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  a  native  of  Canada. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
over  a  period  of  years  to  give  Mine. 
Schwimmer  citizenship  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  them. 

*        4-        -f 
IT    HAS    BEEN   TWO   MONTHS   AND 

more  since  the  full  employment  bill 
became  law  and  President  Truman  has 
yet  to  name  the  three  men  who  will 
act  as  his  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  the  act. 


When  the  bill  was  before  Congress 
the  President  earmarked  it  as  "must" 
legislation  and,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
pressed considerable  irritation  with 
congressional  delays  in  dealing  with  it. 

Unemployment  is  not  yet  a  major 
problem,  but  the  situation  is  likely  to 
deteriorate  as  times  goes  on.  If  the 
program  is  to  be  successful  in  warding 
off  large  scale  joblessness,  friends  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act  are  saying, 
now  is  the  time  for  its  wheels  to  begin 
to  turn. 

•»      *      •» 

TESTIFYING  BEFORE  A  SUBCOM- 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley, '  Veterans  administrator, 
urged  that  the  return  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  states 
be  delayed  until  June  30,  1947.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  said  he  feared  that  the  re- 
turn now  would  "throw  the  whole  sys- 
tem into  confusion." 

*•*••*• 

HEADS  OF  MOST  COLLEGES  AND 
universities  have  changed  their  minds 
as  to  the  dangers  of  giving  social  se- 
curity coverage  to  faculty  members  and 
other  employes,  according  to  George 
Zook,  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  where  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
social  security  program  are  not  yet  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Zook  agreed  that  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  provided  a 
"great  benefit  for  a  modest  cost."  He 
admitted  that  previously  educational  in- 
stitutions had  opposed  coverage  for 
their  employes  because  of  the  one  per- 
cent tax  contribution. 

*      -f      > 

THE  BONNEVILLE  POWER  AD- 
ministration  has  become  the  first  regu- 
lar federal  agency  to  extend  social  se- 
curity coverage  to  all  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  workmen  not  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  J.  Raver,  administrator,  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  be- 
ing provided  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  for  all  employes  paij 
by  the  hour. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States 


In  New  York,  two  outstanding 
health  bills,  involving  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  the  state's  health  appropria- 
tion from  three  million  to  fourteen 
million  dollars  a  year,  were  passed  by 
the  1946  state  legislature.  With  the  ob- 
jective of  wiping  out  tuberculosis 
within  twenty  years,  approximately  .50 
percent  state  aid  will  be  granted  for 
public  care  and  treatment  of  such  pa- 
tients. The  "means  test"  as  a  condition 
for  admission  to  approved  tuberculosis 
hospitals  is  now  removed,  and  free  care 
and  treatment  may  be  provided  in  ev- 
ery public  TB  hospital  in  the  state. 

Two  bills,  which  covered  all  the 
items  called  for  by  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  in  this  section  of  his  mes- 
sage, provide  for  an  intensive  program 
of  case-finding  and  research,  and  in- 
crease the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
commissioner  of  health  so  that  he  can 
study  the  administration  of  existing 
public  TB  hospitals,  with  power  to 
formulate  and  enforce  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Under  a  new  section  of  the 
law,  a  county  or  city  operating  a  TB 
hospital  may  apply  to  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health  for  transfer  of  the 
hospital  to  state  auspices. 

In  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
part-county  health  departments  and 
state  aid  to  health  departments  not  now 
receiving  such  financial  assistance,  the 
legislature  approved  the  governor's  re- 
quest for  "expansion  of  public  services 
in  the  localities  on  a  basis  which  will 
continue  and  strengthen  local  partici- 
pation, local  control,  and  local  re- 
sponsibility." The  schedule  of  state  aid 
includes  75  percent  of  the  first  $100,- 
000  expended  by  a  county  department 
of  health  and  50  percent  of  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  that  amount;  also  50 
perrent  of  the  amount  expended  by  .1 
county  not  organi/.ed  as  a  county  de- 
partment of  health,  and  50  percent  for. 
departments  of  health  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  50,000  or  over. 

Public  Welfare  Note 

In  Neu'  York,  the  Bennett-Oster- 
tag  bill  providing  for  integration  of 
administration  of  local  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  the  substitution  of  residence 
for  settlement,  was  enacted  (see  "Mak- 
ing Public  Welfare  History."  Survey 
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Midmonthly,  April).  A  recommenda- 
tion was  also  passed  which  provides 
for  state  reimbursement  to  localities  of 
80  percent  of  their  relief  costs  on  con- 
dition that  the  integrated  procedure  for 
administering  all  relief  is  set  up. 

Study  Commissions 

Social  workers  in  Massachusetts 
are  hoping  that  the  1946  legislature  in 
that  state  will  set  up  a  proposed  study 
commission  for  the  examination  of 
adoption  laws  and  practices.  The  meas 
ure  is  supported  by  both  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and  by 
the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  whose  committee  on  adoption 
has  been  working  on  the  problem  since 
1945. 

According  to  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Social  Action  Committee  of  the 
State  Conference,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  legislature 
has  under  consideration  a  proposal  for 
a  second  study,  concerning  "the  whole 
matter  of  public  welfare,  including  al! 
laws,  and  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  local 
boards  of  public  welfare,  and  bureaus 
of  old  age  assistance."  Present  status 
of  this  bill  is  uncertain  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  state  commissioner  of 
public  welfare  is  interested  in  the  need 
for  study  of  revision  and  codification 
of  such  laws. 

Fair  Employment  Practices 

The  bill  to  establish  a  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  in 
California  was  held  in  committee  and 
did  not  reach  the  floor  of  the  Assembly 
or  the  Senate.  The  California  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Welfare  reports  that  "an 
intensive  statewide  initiative  campaign 
to  place  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
act  on  the  ballot  in  November  1946 
has  been  launched  with  a  strong  com- 
mittee under  honorary  chairmanship 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  W. 
Kenny." 

In  Rhode  Island  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  bill  passed  the  House  but  was 
killed  in  committee  in  the  Senate. 
When  a  referendum  vote  was  taken  b^ 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  determine  its  official 
position  on  this  bill,  eighty-one  out  of 


an  individual  membership  of  383  voted 
as  follows:  70  for  the  bill,  2  against  it, 
and  9  for  no  action. 

Mental  Institutions 

Meeting  in  special  session  for 
thirty-three  days  beginning  early  in 
January,  the  California  legislature  ap- 
propriated three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, over  half  of  which  is  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  governor's  building 
program  for  state  institutions.  The 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
received  the  largest  amount  in  its  his- 
tory for  construction,  and  funds  were 
made  available  for  other  new  construc- 
tion such  as  a  new  medical  school. 

According  to  the  February  report  of 
the  California  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  newly  appropriated  funds 
will  be  used  to: 

1.  Replace  those  beds  in  condemned 
and    inadequate   structures   which   are 
now  fire  risks  in  the  mental  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  the  mentally  de- 
ficient ; 

2.  Provide    construction     for    the 
6,100   patients   now   in   excess   of   the 
normal  capacity  of  such  hospitals  and 
institutions ; 

3.  Provide  treatment  facilities  in  five 
of  the  existing  institutions  where  the 
facilities' are  wholly  inadequate; 

4.  Establish  a  neuropsychiatric  unit 
-  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  be  utilized 

as  a  training,  research,  and  treatment 
center ; 

5.  Provide  for  anticipated  population 
increase  in  mental  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  deficient  until 
1950. 

For  temporary  relief  of  overcrowd 
ing  in  state  institutions,   at  least  two 
army  hospitals  no  longer  needed  by  the 
federal  government  may  be  made  avail- 
able through  an  appropriation  for  $3,- 
300,000   by   this   legislature    "for   the 
acquisition,    establishment,    and    oper 
ation  of  additional  temporary  hospital 
facilities   for   mental   patients   in   state 
institutions." 

The  $35  a  month  maximum  for 
foster  home  care  of  patients  on  leave 
from  a  state  hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill  or  institution  for  the  mentally  de 
ficient  has  been  raised  to  $45.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  it  is  believed  that  the 
liberalization  of  this  maximum 
monthly  allotment  will  enable  the  de- 
partment to  find  additional  foster 
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homes  for  patients  \vho  would  benefit 
from  such  care. 

Disability  Insurance 

Sickness  and  disability  payments 
to  unemployed  persons  becomes  law  in 
California  on  May  21.  According  to 
the  Social  Welfare  Legislation  Infor- 
mation and  Action  Bureau,  this  dis- 
ability unemployment  insurance  act 
"will  divert  the  one  percent  unem 
ployment  tax  levied  against  employe:? 
into  a  special  disability  unemployment 
fund.  From  this  fund  employes  with 
proper  base  period  credits  will  receive 
benefits  (identical  in  amount  with 
those  provided  in  the  unemployment 
law)  when  they  are  disemployed  be- 
cause of  illness  or  disability."  The 
bill  permits  a  total  maximum  of  35 
weeks  of  combined  unemployment  and 
disability  benefits  in  one  calendar  year. 

Child  Care  Centers 

According  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Conference  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  conspicuous  con- 
tribution of  the  California  legislature 
of  this  year  to  the  social  work  program 
was  to  authorize  continuation  of  child 
care  centers  until  the  legislature  meets 
in  regular  session  in  1947.  A  last  min- 
ute amendment  to  this  bill  requires 
that  all  but  wives  of  servicemen  must 
"establish  need"  for  this  service.  An 
interim  committee  was  set  up  to  study 
child  care  centers  and  report  back  to 
the  legislature. 

Continued  operation  of  child  care 
centers  was  also  provided  for  by  the 
New  York  legislature.  Now  before  the 
governor  is  a  bill  amending  the  edu- 
cation law  to  authorize  school  authori- 
ties to  maintain  nursery  schools  and  fix 
the  age  of  admission  at  three  years. 

Spending  for  Construction 

Outspending  any  preceding  ses- 
sion, the  1946  Mississippi  legislature 
on  the  whole  followed  the  governor's 
recommendations  that  the  surplus  in 
the  treasury  be  used  "for  permanent 
improvements  in  the  state  institutions, 
improving  existing  state  institutions, 
and  in  establishing  needed  ones." 

Approved  by  the  governor  are :  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf, 
with  provisions  for  both  white  and 
Negro  children ;  and  creation  of  a  four- 
year  medical  school,  the  last  two  years 
to  be  in  conjunction  with  a  standard- 
ized hospital  for  teaching  purposes.  In 
addition,  $300,000  was  approved  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi 


Vocational  College  to  train  Negro 
teachers  for  rural  and  elementary 
schools,  and  provide  vocational  train- 
ing for  Negro  students,  "whether  such 
students  are  qualified  by  educational 
requirements  or  not." 

Also,  according  to  the  reports  on 
legislative  action,  which  are  issued 
weekly  during  the  session  by  the  di- 
vision of  special  community  services  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  D.  P.  W.  budget  (OAA,  AB, 
ADC,  and  CW)  was  increased  to  $8,- 
000,000;  and  $200,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
a  special  program  of  eradication  and 
control  of  venereal  diseases. 

Of  interest  to  social  workers  are 
three  pieces  of  enabling  legislation 
passed  by  this  session  of  the  legislature : 

( 1 )  "authorization  for  counties,  cities, 
and  districts  to  establish  and  maintain 
community  hospitals  and  nurses  homes; 

(2)  an  act  which  will  allow  the  school 
for   feebleminded   to  transfer   patients 
needing  purely  custodial  care  to  a  sep- 
arate section  of  the  state  hospital  for 
the  mentally   ill;    (3)    permission   for 
public  welfare  boards  of  supervisors  to 
lease  to  associations  which  will  care  for 
old,    infirm    or    indigent    persons,    the 
buildings  and  grounds  now  being  used 
for  county  poor  farms. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  last  two  bills  may  pave  the  way  for 
a  program  of  paid  home  care  for  the 
aged  in  Mississippi. 

Foster  Care  Program 

The  Children's  Code  Commission, 
meeting  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
last  fall,  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  pertaining  to 
children.  The  Administration  of  ChiM 
Welfare  Act  should  make  possible  a 
foster  boarding  care  program  which 
social  workers  in  the  state  have  long 
felt  was  needed.  This  new  law  restates 
enabling  legislation  already  on  the 
books,  and  extends  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  by 
granting  the  county  departments  the 
right  to  accept  legal  custody  and  to 
give  care  and  protective  service  to  de- 
pendent children  away  from  their  own 
homes.  It  repeals  The  Children's  Aid 
Fund  Act  of  1928,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  county  boards  of  super- 
visors to  make  an  appropriation  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  care  of  such  children. 
It  also  repeals  the  apprenticeship  pow 
ers  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  carried 
over  from  territorial  days,  giving  them 


the  right  to  "bind  out''  the  children  of 
paupers. 

Youth  Court  Act 

Also  of  interest  to  public  and  child 
welfare  workers,  was  the  passage  of 
the  Youth  Court  Act.  This  provide 
for  appointment  of  youth  counselors, 
using  the  merit  system  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  as  the  ex- 
amining and  qualifying  agency.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
will  be  involved  in  doing  pre-sentence 
social  investigation,  and  approving 
home,  institution  or  agency  in  which 
a  child  is  placed. 

Education 

The  effect  of  the  present  crisis 
on  American  college  campuses  on  non- 
veteran  students  is  underscored  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation Joint  Committee  on  the  Emer- 
gency in  Higher  Education.  Because 
of  the  priority  given  to  returned  serv- 
icemen, the  committee  fears  that 
"300,000  or  more  young  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
recent  graduates  of  our  high  schools, 
will  be  denied  their  opportunity  to  be- 
gin their  college  work." 

The  report  includes  this  recommen- 
dation: "That  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  recommend  to  state  authori- 
ties, to  state  departments  and  boards 
of  education,  to  civic  and  educational 
associations,  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  study  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  emergency  in  higher  education 
and  to  develop  state  plans  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  young  men 
and  women,  veterans  and  nonveterans, 
qualified  for  college  entrance,  to  begin 
their  college  education  not  later  than 
September  1946." 

Progress  in  Georgia 

Fifty  thousand  more  children  are 
enrolled  in  Georgia's  public  schools 
this  year  than  in  1944-45,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  school  attendance  law 
enacted  by  the  1945  legislature,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  reports. 
Under  this  measure,  school  attendance 
is  required  of  all  children  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  have 
completed  all  high  school  grades  dur- 
ing the  full  session  of  school,  the  min- 
imum length  of  which  is  175  days. 

The  law  also  facilitates  the  employ- 
ment of  visiting  teachers.  The  state's 
educational  authorities  report  150  vis- 
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iting  teachers  now  employed  on  a  full 
time  basis.  The  expense  of  visiting 
teacher  service  in  local  school  systems 
is  shared  by  the  state  through  reim- 
bursement to  the  school  districts  for  the 
visiting  teacher's  salary  on  the  same 
basis  as  classroom  teachers.  Under  the 
law,  visiting  teachers  are  required  to 
have  a  professional  teaching  certificate, 
four  years  of  college  work,  and  special 
training  for  the  work  of  visiting 
teacher. 

In  Print 

"Arts  in  Childhood"  is  a  series-  of 
five  illustrated  bulletins  for  teachers 
of  arts  and  crafts,  music  and  drama, 
language  arts,  and  social  studies.  Price 
25  cents  each  from  the  Industrial  Arts 
Cooperative  Service,  519  West  121 
Street,  New  York  27. 

"Unfinished  Business  in  American 
Education,"  by  John  K.  Norton  and 
Eugene  S.  Lawler  summarizes  in  text, 
pictures  and  charts  the  authors'  two 
volume  national  survey  of  the  financ- 
ing of  education,  "An  Inventory  of 
Public  School  Expenditures  in  the 
United  States."  Price  $1  from  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington  6.  Quan- 
tity rates. 

Yearbook 

"Democratic  Human  Relations"  is 
the  theme  of  the  sixteenth  yearbook  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  edited  by  Hilda  Taba  and 
William  Van  Til.  (Price  $2  from.the 
council,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.W., 
Washington  6.)  The  purpose  of  the 
366-page  report  is  "to  aid  our  schools 
in  discharging  their  grave  responsibility 
for  reducing  individual  and  group  ten- 
sions— racial,  religious,  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political." 

Part  I  deals  with  underlying  phi- 
losophy and  educational  theory  in  the 
field  of  intergroup  and  intercultural 
education.  Part  II  describes  "promis- 
ing practices"  found  useful  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges. It  includes  sections  on  study 
units,  school  activities,  utilization  of 
the  community  as  a  laboratory  in  in- 
tercultural education,  and  guidance  as 
"an  integral  part  of  any  program  that 
seeks  to  build  better  relationships  be- 
tween individuals  and  groups." 

Workshop  on  Citizenship 

The  fourteen-acre  Fields  ton 
School  in  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  will  be  the 
site  of  a  six  weeks  "encampment  for 
citizenship,"  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 


can Ethical  Union  (2  West  "64  Street, 
New  York  26)  as  part  of  its  seven- 
tieth anniversary  program.  The  work- 
shop, which  will  open  July  1,  will 
bring  together  200  young  men  and 
women  of  varying  races,  creeds,  and 
social  and  economic  backgrounds,  who 
are  outstanding  in  their  communities' 
civic  and  social  affairs.  It  is  limited  to 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  22,  recommended  by  churches, 
schools,  farm  groups,  clubs,  and  unions 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
participants  will  take  part  in  planning 
education  and  recreation  programs,  and 
trips  to  museums,  government  offices, 
newspaper  offices,  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Studies  of  natural  resources, 
international  affairs,  labor  and  minority 


problems  will  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculem  of  the  encampment. 

For  German  Schools 

At  tRe  suggestion  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  the  staff  of  the  National 
Self  Government  Committee  (80 
Broadway,  New  York  4)  is  preparing 
information  on  successful  American 
student  self  government  programs,  to 
be  sent  to  Germany  and  Austria.  Earl 
C.  Kelley  of  Wayne  University,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  as  a  committee  consultant, 
is  working  on  a  manual  for  student 
discussion  groups.  This  is  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  school  authorities  in  those 
countries.  Present  plans  are  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  self 
government  to  the  lower  schools. 


Jobs  and  Workers 


What  was  described  by  delegates 
as  "a  virtual  industrial  relations  char- 
ter for  the  Americas,"  was  the  outcome 
of  the  third  labor  conference  of  the 
American  member  nations  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization.  The 
fifteen-day  session  of  the  conference 
in  Mexico  City  closed  on  April  16. 
Among  the  twenty-seven  resolutions, 
adopted  were  declarations  dealing  with 
the  protection  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively;  voluntary 
conciliation  and  arbitration ;  the  va- 
lidity and  extension  of  collective  agree- 
ments, vocational  training,  migration, 
inspection,  interchange  of  information 
and  statistics. 

The  conference  recognized  ''the 
principle  that  the  industrialization  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  higher 
standards  of  living,  a  better  equili- 
brium in  economic  structures,  increased 
international  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  greater  economic  independence." 
Further,  the  conference  recommended 
that  the  ILO  invite  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  join  the  ILO  and  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  a  study  of  "the 
most  efficient  methods  of  facilitating 
the  process  of  harmonious  industrializa- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  countries." 

Steel 

Government,  management,  and  la- 
bor representatives  from  the  world's 
principal  iron  and  steel  producing 
countries  are  in  session  in  Cleveland  to 
discuss  the  social  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry during  the  transition  period. 


The  countries  represented  are  members 
of  the  industrial  committee  on  iron  and 
steel  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
one  of  seven  such  committees  estab- 
lished for  the  world's  chief  industries. 
As  a  basis  for  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee has  a  report  prepared  by  the 
ILO.  This  report  declares  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  employment  problem  in 
steel,  means  should  be  found:  to  use 
the  real  and  potential  steel  labor  force 
in  a  way  that  is  socially  and  economi- 
cally satisfactory;  to  use  resources  and 
technology  "with  due  regard  to  a  fair 
return  to  the  efficient  producer" ;  to 
administer  steel  employment  policies 
so  that  short  and  long  term  business 
fluctuations  should  not  be  unfavorably 
acentuated  by  them;  to  promote  rapid 
introduction  of  technological  progress 
in  steel,  nationally  and  internationally, 
with  the  minimum  disruption  of  labor 
interests;  to  further  concerted  action 
among  governments,  employers,  and  la- 
bor with  a  view  of  stimulating  social 
progress. 

Southern  Drive 

The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  announced  plans  for  a  southern 
organizing  drive,  with  a  goal  of  1,000,- 
000  new  members  in  AFL  unions  in 
that  region.  Detailed  plans  will  be 
worked  out- at  a  southern  labor  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C., 
May  11  and  12.  The  campaign  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  twelve  southern  state  Federa- 
tions of  Labor,  and  the  southern  repre- 
sentative of  the  AFL. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
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zations  has  also  announced  an  "opera- 
tion Dixie"  aimed  chiefly  at  bringing 
textile  workers  into  CIO  unions.  De- 
tailed plans  were  made  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Textile  "Workers, 
held  in  Atlantic  City  last  month. 

Public  Employes 

At  its  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
last  month,  the  United  Federal  Work- 
ers of  America  (CIO)  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  merge  with  the  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America,  another  CIO  affiliate  in  the 
public  employment  field.  Leaders  of 
both  bodies  stated  that  the  result  would 
be  the  largest  national  union  of  govern- 
ment workers,  and  the  only  one  open 
to  all  types  of  public  employes.  The 
initial  membership  will.be  73,140,  of- 
ficers of  the  two  unions  stated.  The 
new  union  will  undertake  an  immediate 
membership  drive  among  the  nation's 
4,000,000  civil  service  workers. 
•  The  Civil  Service  Assembly  reported 
last  month  that  labor  unions  or  mu- 
nicipal employes  organizations  have 
signed  up  city  employes  in  almost  70 
percent  of  the  country's  cities  of  more 
than  10,006  population.  Municipal 
employes  organizations  were  formed  in 
68  cities  last  year,  with  49  of  them  be- 
coming affiliated  with  national  labor 
unions.  With  the  1945  gains,  the  as- 
sembly reports,  national  labor  unions 
of  civil  service  workers  now  have  locals 
in  475  cities,  and  nonaffiliated  employe 
organizations  are  operating  in  143 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

Domestic  Workers 

The  first  measure  of  social  insur- 
ance for  domestic  workers  in  New 
York  State  was  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture last  month.  The  Condon  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  to  a  large  group  of  do- 
mestic employes.  The  law  is  manda- 
tory, and  requires  all  employers  of  one 
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or  more  domestic  workers  employed  by 
him  forty-eight  hours  or  more  a  week 
to  take  out  a  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  policy.  The  law  is  limited  to 
employers  in  cities  of  40,000  or  more 
population.  The  approximate  cost  to 
cover  each  employe  is  $25. 

If  the  employer  fails  to  take  out  the 
required  insurance,  he  becomes  per- 
sonally liable  for  hospital  charges, 
medical  fees,  and  compensation  of  an 
injured  worker.  The  injured  worker 
may  file  a  claim  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  or  may  sue  for 
damages  in  court.  In  the  latter  event, 
the  employer,  as  a  penalty  for  failing  to 
take  out  insurance,  is  stopped  from 
pleading  as  a  defense  the  contributory 
negligence  of  the  worker,  or  "assump- 
tion of  the  risks  of  employment"  or  the 
"fellow  servant  rule."  The  new  law 
does  not  subject  the  employer  to  the 
criminal  penalties  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law.  The  New  York  en- 
actment followed  ten  years  of  persis- 
tent agitation  by  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

California  is  the  only  other  state  af- 
fording similar  protection  to  domestic 
employes. 

Workers  Education 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  for  Workers  expects  a  record 
enrollment  of  at  least  650  students  in 
the  thirteen  institutes  which  will  make 
up  its  1946  summer  session.  The  sum- 
mer program  will  get  under  way  on 
June  9,  and  will  continue  through 
August.  The  winter  extension  service 
of  the  school  went  into  a  number  of 
union  communities,  with  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  local  needs.  These  in- 
cluded evening  classes,  forums  and  dis- 
cussion groups,  and  weekend  institutes. 
The  school  also  maintains  a  research 
and  consultative  service. 

In  Print 

* 

"Should  State  Unemployment  In- 
surance Be  Federalized  ?"  by  Herman 
Gray  of  New  York  University,  argues 
against  federalization,  and  offers  six 
steps  for  improving  the  present  federal 
state  system.  Price  50  cents  from  the 
American  Enterprise  Association,  Inc.. 
4  East  41  Street,  New  York  17. 

The  "Annual  Digest  of  State  and 
Federal  Labor  Legislation"  summar- 
izes enactments  between  August  1, 
1944,  and  August  1,  1945.  A  limited 
supply  is  available  without  charge 
from  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton 25. 


"Fact  Finding  in  Industrial  Dis- 
putes," by  Bryce  M.  Stewart  and  Wal- 
ter J.  Couper  examines  experience  with 
this  technique.  The  authors  conclude 
that  "industrial  peace  will  come  only 
as  a  result  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing by  responsible  parties  and  that 
there  is  no  short-run  expedient, 
whether  by  fact  finding  or  anything 
else,  which  will  provide  an  effective 
substitute."  Price  $1.50  from  Indus- 
trial Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20 


Children 


Inclusion  in  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  of  some  of  the  provisions 
for  maternal  and  child  health  found  in 
the  Pepper  bill  (S.  1318)  was  urged 
by  Dr.  Allan  M.  Butler,  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
when  he  addressed  members  and 
friends  of  Spokesmen  for  Children, 
Inc.,  at  a  luncheon  on  March  20. 

Dr.  Butler  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
prehensive program  prdposed  by  the 
Pepper  bill  was  such  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  national  health  that  it  should 
be  written  into  the  integrated  health 
program  provided  for  in  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill.  In  his  judgment, 
he  said,  the  latter  bill  should  be  modi- 
fied to  incorporate  much  of  the  former, 
since  "in  many  details  [the  Pepper 
bill]  is  better  than  that  part  of  the 
Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell  bill  which 
pertains  to  maternal  and  child  health." 

Speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  Dr. 
Leona  Baumgartner,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  New 
York  City  health  department,  said 
that  approximately  one  half  of  the  lives 
of  mothers  and  infants  now  lost  could 
be  saved,  if  the  scientific  knowledge  ac- 
cumulated concerning  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children  could  be  put  into 
practice. 

"There  are  fewer  services  for 
mothers  and  children  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  most 
needed,"  pointed  out  Dr.  Baumgart- 
ner. "The  heaviest  load  of  children, 
seventy-seven  per  each  one  hundred 
adults,  is  found  in  the  southeast  .  .  . 
which  has  the  lowest  income  level, 
fewest  doctors,  hospitals,  and  schools." 
Dr.  Baumgartner  also  said  that  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  for  Negroes  is  72 
percent  higher  than  for  whites,  and 
that  maternal  mortality  is  two  and  a 
half  times  higher  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites.  v 

The    occasion    marked    the    annual 
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meeting  of  Spokesmen  for  Children, 
Inc.,  a  national  organization  whose 
purpose  is  "furthering  sound  legisla- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth." 

Neglected  Deafness 

One  million  children  in  the 
United  States  are  estimated  to  have 
impaired  hearing,  according  to  a  re- 
cent release  from  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  yet,  "relatively  little  is  being 
done  to  enable  these  children  to  over- 
come a  very  real  life  handicap." 

Seven  states  have  effective  laws  re- 
quiring hearing  tests  for  school  chil 
dren,  the  bureau  reports,  and  some 
others  conduct  programs  for  hard  of 
hearing  children.  However,  "no  state 
has  complete  testing  of  all  school  chil- 
dren" and  nowhere  in  the  country  is 
good  follow-up  care  being  provided  for 
these  children.  Many  states  are  aware 
of  the  need,  but  are  prevented  from 
going  ahead  with  the  work  because  of 
lack  of  funds  and  personnel. 

The  National  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  child  health 
and  welfare  fields,  it  states,  "is  calling 
for  an  expansion  of  services  of  the 
kind  now  being  provided  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  .  .  .  but  on  a 
scale  that  would  bring  care  within 
the  reach  of  all  children  everywhere  in 
the  country,  especially  those  in  rural 
areas." 

Homemakers 

In  its  first  four  months  of  opera- 
tion, the  homemaker  service  of  New 
York  City's  department  of  welfare  pre- 
vented the  commitment  of  436  chil- 
dren, according  to  a  release  from  the 
department.  Through  the  use  of 
homemakers,  care  was  given  these  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  during  the  ill- 
ness of  their  mothers,  thus  sparing  the 
children  the  psychological  shock  of  be- 
ing placed  in  an  institution. 

Homemakers,  who  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  civil  service 
employes,  are  given  an  intensive  re- 
t  fresher  course  in  homemaking  and  child 
care  before  assignment.  The  depart- 
ment invites  applications  from  mature 
women  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  field,  but  does  not  require  previous 
similar  experience  outside  the  home. 

The  Handicapped 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  through  its  pam- 
phlet "New  Perspectives,"  points  our 
ways  in  which  state  and  local  affiliates 


of  the  society  can  assist  with  the  fed- 
eral-state program  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  These  include  finding  and 
reporting  cases  of  crippled  children  in 
rural  areas,  research  and  health  educa- 
tion, transportation  of  crippled  chil- 
dren to  field  clinics  maintained  under 
state  programs,  and  furnishing  neces- 
sary items  not  supplied  by  the  govern 
ment  such  as  books,  shoes,  braces,  wheel 
chairs,  or  maintenance. 

Only  10  percent  of.  the  exceptional 
children  in  the  United  States  receive 
the  special  educational  facilities  they 
need,  the  pamphlet  reports.  Numer- 
ous state  and  local  affiliates  of  The"  so- 
ciety are  supporting  legislation  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  for 
all,  whatever  the  handicap. 

Amply  illustrated  by  statistical  charts 
and  pictures,  the  pamphlet  also  de- 
scribes what  is  being  done  in  the  dis- 
covery, physical  correction,  training, 
and  placement  of  the  handicapped. 

Nursery  Directors  Institute 

The  Nursery  Training  School  of 
Boston  has  announced  a  new  Institute 
for  Nursery  Directors  to  be  conducted 
this  summer  from  July  8  to  26  in  co- 
operation with  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America. 

The  course  will  include  lectures  and 
discussions  on  education,  health,  and 
casework  programs,  with  emphasis  on 
integrating  the  skills  of  these  three  pro- 
fessions; together  with  field  trips, 
workshops,  demonstrations,  and  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  special  con- 
sultants. Applicants  must  have  had 
professional  training  in  the  field  of 
health,  casework  or  education,  at  least 
part  of  it  within  the  past  ten  years. 
For  further  information  write  the 
Nursery  Training  School,  355  Marl- 
borough  Street,  Boston  15. 

The  Blind 

Progress  of  programs  for  the  blind 
child  conducted  by  state  divisions  of 
special  education  in  Oregon  and  Ohio, 
have  been  reported  on  in  two  recent 
issues  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  edu- 
cational research  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  writes  that 
in  Oregon  the  program  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  no  child  should  be  in- 
stitutionalized if  he  can  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  that  each 
child  has  the  right  to  service  for  the 
optimum  restoration  of  sight  and  the 
use  of  aids  to  safeguard  his  sight. 


The  principal  agencies  cooperating 
in  this  program  are  the  public  schools, 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Visually 
handicapped  children  are  referred  by 
teachers,  public  health  departments, 
and  parents.  Special  supervisors  of 
the  division  act  as  consultants  in  train- 
ing teachers  to  help  with  problems  of 
handicapped  children.  When  a  child 
has  been  found  to  have  defective  vision, 
he  is  referred  to  educational  clinics 
conducted  by  the  division,  where  child, 
parent,  and  teacher  meet  with  division 
specialists  to  plan  for  the  needs  of  the 
pupil.  In  the  last  five  years,  over 
fourteen  hundred  children  were  exam- 
ined at  these  clinics,  about  10  percent 
of  them  becoming  active  cases. 

According  to  Mr.  Lowenfeld,  fol- 
low-up work  has  made  it  possible  to 
retain  in  public  school  children  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  enter  a 
residential  school,  and  enables  the  lat- 
ter to  return  m.any  children  to  the 
public  schools  after  an  adjustment 
period. 

In  Ohio,  sight-saving  classes  are 
serving  over  twelve  hundred  visually 
handicapped  children,  according  to 
Hazel  C.  Mclntyre,  director  of  special 
education.  Classes  are  held  in  regular 
school  buildings  where  "the  partially 
sighted  child  can  keep  in  touch  and  in 
step  with  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  program  in  Ohio  consists  of 
testing  of  pupils'  sight  by  teachers,  re- 
ferral to  county  clinics,  and  thence 
through  the  local  school  or  health  au- 
thority to  the  division  of  special  edu- 
cation for  placement  in  a  sight-saving 
class.  Of  the  students  currently  en- 
rolled in  these  classes,  eleven  hundred 
are  attending  school  in  their  own  home 
districts.  One  hundred  eighty-four  are 
provided  with  daily  transportation  or 
with  board,  as  required. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  to  receive 
and  educate  only  blind  children,  since 
children  found  to  have  "usable  vision," 
are  immediately  referred  for  placement 
in  these  special  classes. 

Reporting  Blindness 

All  cases  of  legal  blindness  in  New 
York  State  must  now  by  law  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
of  the  State'Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. Health  or  social  agencies,  at- 
tending physicians  or  nurses,  must  sub- 
mit in  writing  the  name,  age,  and  resi- 
dence of  persons  blind  within  the  defi- 
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nition  of  blindness  on  a  reporting  blank 
obtainable  from  the  commission. 

Purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  fur- 
ther the  state's  effort  to  prevent  blind- 
ness through  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  its  causes,  to  detect  cases  in 
their  early  stages  when  remedial  meas- 
ures are  still  possible,  and  to  acquaint 
blind  people  with  the  opportunities  for 
aid  available  to  them. 

Relief  Abroad 

The  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  has  announced  plans  for 
concentrating  its  work  in  Europe  on  ac- 
tivities of  a  permanent  nature,  al- 
though the  organization  will  give  some 
immediate  relief.  Previously  known 
as  the  American  Braille  Press  for  War 
and  Civilian  Blind,  the  foundation  re- 
cently became  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  program  for  1946  will  include, 
according  to  the  report,  a  clothing  drive 
for  the  blind  of  western  Europe;  the 
publication  of  a  braille  magazine  in 
French ;  a  cooperative  project  for  fur- 
thering the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  Belgium;  manufacture  of  special 
appliances  for  the  blind;  a  rehabilita- 
tion agency  for  the  French  blind. 

Eye  Bank 

Shortly  before  celebration  of  its 
first  birthday  on  May  1,  Eye  Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  announced  that 
seven  scholarships  had  been  awarded 
to  ophthalmologists  from  six  states  for 


training  in  the  technique  of  the  corneal 
grafting  operation. 

Widely  publicized  because  of  the  re- 
cent high  percentage  of  success,  this 
delicate  operation  has  brought  hope  to 
thousands  of  sightless  people.  Many 
misconceptions  have  arisen,  however, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  January 
issue  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  which 
lists  ten  points  of  fact  about  what  can 
and  cannot  be  achieved  through  this 
type  of  eye  surgery. 

In  only  one  type  of  impaired  vision 
— that  caused  by  opacity  of  the  cornea 
when  the  rest  of  the  eye  and  the  op- 
tic nerve  are  normal — can  corneal 
grafting  restore  sight,  according  to  the 
article  and,  at  present,  only  three  or 
four  out  of  every  hundred  affected 
with  corneal  opacity  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain any  lasting  benefit  through  the 
operation.  Experience  so  far  shows  that 
in  the  instances  where  people  have  been 
helped  by  the  operation,  corneal  opacity 
had  developed  after  the  eye  had  at- 
tained its  full  growth  and  usefulness. 

In  Print 

"Guide  for  Parents  of  a  Preschool 
Blind  Child"  by  Gertrude  Van  den 
Broek,  preschool  educator  with  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  embodies  what  has  been  learned 
in  the  commission's  seven-year  study 
of  a  number  of  preschool  blind  children 
in  their  home  environment. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  main  task  today  "is  to  lay  a  solid 


Pie  a  la  Mode  with  Ice  Cream 


TO  THE  EDITOR:  In  one  section 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  this  might  well  be  known  as 
the  "year  of  the  cock-eyed  concept." 
A  section  title  has  been  coined  for 
what  was  formerly  known  as  "Com- 
munity Organization."  It  is  now 
called  by  the  ill-conceived  and  mis- 
leading term  "Community  Organiza- 
tion and  Planning."  It  is  as  if  Case 
Work  were  called  "Case  Work  and 
Interviewing"  or  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration were  renamed  "Public 
Welfare  Administration  and  the  Es- 
tablishment of  Procedures."  In  an- 
other sense,  it  is  like  asking  for 
"pie  a  la  mode  with  ice  cream." 

It  is  recognized  that  those  who 
developed  the  title  had  in  mind  the 
field  of  "Planning"  and  wished  to 
identify  it  more  specifically  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
The  new  title  may  also  reflect  a  cer- 
tain dissatisfaction  with  the  term 
"Community  Organization,"  but  au- 
thorities who  have  struggled  with  it 
for  years  have  not  found  a  better  one. 


My  complaint  is  that  the  process 
of  community  organization  must 
necessarily  involve  planning.  To  set 
up  a  new  term  which  apparently 
divorces  planning  from  the  com- 
munity organization  process  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  planning  is  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  process.  It 
is  misleading  and  dangerous  to  the 
continuing  efl'orts  to  clarify  social 
work  concepts. 

Professionally  we  are  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  devise  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted terminology.  The  names  used 
in  identifying  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work 
either  contribute  to  or  obstruct  that 
analytical  process.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  should  recognize  the 
dangers  in  loose  terminology — a  per- 
fect example  of  which  is  found  in 
the  "cock-eyed  concept"  of  "Com- 
munity Organization  and  Planning." 
Director  PHILIP  E.  RYAN 

Civilian    Relief    Insular    &    Foreign 
Operations,  American  Red  Crass 


foundation  for  good  character  and  a 
balanced  personality"  at  this  age,  the 
pamphlet  outlines  for  parents  a  practi- 
cal schedule  of  preschool  education. 
Problems  discussed  include  what  to 
teach  and  to  expect  in  each  year  from 
one  to  five,  "blindisms"  and  how  to 
deal  with  them,  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  parents'  accepting  attitude  to- 
ward their  handicapped  children. 

Available  from  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  205  East 
42  Street,  New  York  17. 


Camping 


A  five-year  experiment  being  con- 
ducted "to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  worthwhileness  of  school  camping 
and  outdoor  education  as  an  extension 
of  public  school  curriculum  and  of  the 
training  of  teachers,"  is  described  in 
the  March  issue  of  Extending  Educa- 
tion, published  by  National  Camp,  Life 
Camps,  Inc.  The  experiment,  now  in 
its  second  year,  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kellogg 
Foundation  in  Michigan,  through 
Clear  Lake  Camp  leased  by  the  West- 
ern Michigan  College  of  Education, 
and  St.  Mary's  Lake  Camp  operated 
by  a  special  camp  board  representing 
the  schools  of  Calhoun  County,  Mich. 

At  Clear  Lake  Camp,  two  class- 
room teachers  at  a  time  will  take  fifty 
children  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  for  a  two-week  period 
of  outdoor  living.  Visits  to  nearby 
places  of  interest  such  as  a  bird  sanc- 
tuary, reforestation  project,  and  ar- 
boretum, will  be  part  of  the  educational 
program. 

St.  Mary's  Lake  Camp,  which  takes 
boys  and  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  will  emphasize  study  of  local 
Michigan  history,  centering  around  the 
story  of  lumbering.  The  children  will 
visit  a  sawmill,  where  they  will  have 
actual  practice  in  learning  to  use  a 
saw,  ax,  wedges,  and  sledgehammer. 

According  to  Wilbur  D.  West,  pro- 
fessor at  Western  Michigan  College 
of  Education  and  director  of  Clear 
Lake  Camp,  whose  article  "The  Im- 
portance of  a  School  Camping  Experi- 
ence" also  appears  in  this  issue  of  Ex- 
tending Education,  there  is  already 
evidence  that  school  camping  and  out- 
door education  can  aid  in  changing  the 
behavior  of  problem  children.  He  cites 
one  instance  of  a  school  ''bully"  whose 
troublesome  behavior  disappeared  after 
he  became  interested  in  a  camp  craft 
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program   which    revealed   his   superior 
artistic  ability. 

Home  Camp 

The  program  and  philosophy  of  a 
home  camp  in  action,  is  presented  for 
professional  workers  in  the  March  is- 
sue of  Program  Aides,  published  by  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Boardi  Us- 
ing the  situation  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in 
the  summer  of  1945,  as  a  typical  case 
history,  "Home  Camp  With  a  Pur- 
pose" is  carefully  documented  for  exec- 
utives planning  such  a  summer  pro- 
gram within  a  community  center. 

Considerable  detail  on  counselor 
training  and  supervision  is  given,  and 
the  description  of  the  children's  activi- 
ties is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  group- 
work  method  and  objectives  sought. 
The  director  felt  that  his  system  of 
regular  supervisory  conferences  with 
counselors  was  responsible  for  the 
smooth  running  of  the  program. 

Vacation  in  an  Institution 

The  way  in  which  a  home  for  chil- 
dren solved  the  vacation  problem  is 
described  by  Hilda  E.  Marvel,  super- 
intendent of  the  Protestant  Home  for 
Children,  in  the  Maiyh  issue  of  The 
Federator,  published  by  the  Federation 
of  Social  Agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County.  During  the  spring 
of  1945,  the  staff  talked  over  possible 
summer  activities  with  the  children. 
Plans  for  hikes  and  campfires  a.t  home, 
picnics  and  swimming  at  nearby  parks, 
were  made,  but  "the  subject  of  all  go- 
ing away  together  to  a  camp  kept  com- 
ing up,"  says  the  writer. 

Finally,  board  members,  children, 
and  staff,  jointly  planned  a  summer  va- 
cation, the  high  point  of  which  was  a 
three  weeks  camping  trip.  Sites  were 
reserved  in  a  county  park,  and  every- 
body at  the  home  helped  defray  ex- 
penses by  taking  over  the  annual  house- 
cleaning  job  of  the  institution. 

In  analyzing  the  summer's  experi- 
ence to  guide  this  year's  program  the 
superintendent  comments:  "Perhaps  it 
is  this  one  principle  that  stands  out, 
the  sharing  as  a  family  unit  in  all  the 
preparations  for  a  vacation,  and  then 
taking  part  in  it  together." 

Intel-cultural  Relations 

Reports  on  two  valuable  inter- 
group  experiences  in  camping  situations 
are  given  in  a  recent  program  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

The  first  report  deals  with  a  "learn- 


by-doing  experience"  which  began  with 
an  idea  coming  out  of  a  discussion 
group  at  a  camp  operated  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh YM  and  YWHA.  Intercamp 
activities  developed  among  the  "Y" 
camp,  a  camp  for  Catholic  children, 
and  one  for  Negro  children,  which 
were  all  clustered  within  the  area  of  a 
federal  camping  project. 

Closing  the  season  was  an  all-day 
mass  rotary  game  program  including 
more  than  300  children,  the  complete 
enrollment  of  the  three  camps.  "Here 
was  a  group  of  three  'different  kinds' 
— differing  in  religious  denominations 
and  skin  colors,  Americans  alF;  play- 
ing together,  singing  together,  eating 
together."  Coincidentally,  it  was  the 
day  that  brought  the  news  of  the  Jap- 
anese surrender.  "To  the  campers  and 
staff  this  was  more  than  a  victory  for 
our  armed  forces.  All  who  partici- 
pated left  that  day  with  a  deeper,  rich- 
er understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
be  an  American." 

The  second  report  concerns  an  inter- 
faith  camp,  which  came  about  when 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  shared  their  camp  for 
two  weeks  with  the  YWCA,  whose 
own  c'amp  had  had  to  be  closed.  "At 
first  we  were  conscious  of  a  difference," 
says  the  report,  "although  the  distinc- 
tion was  scarcely  between  faiths,  but 
rather  one  of  loyalty,"  each  to  his  own 
camp.  By  the  closing  night,  however, 
both  groups  of  campers  were  talking  in 
terms  of  being  "all  one  camp  now." 
The  report  adds  that  this  experience 
which  occurred  through  practical  neces- 
sity has  furnished  impetus  to  other 
community  projects  in  interfaith  under- 
'  standing. 

About  People 

Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Survey  Associates,  is  now  in 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public with  headquarters  at  Minsk. 
He  set  out  last  month  as  chief  of  mis 
sion  there  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. 

Partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Scan- 
drett, Tuttle  and  Chalaire  ( New 
York),  Mr.  Scandrett  has  long  been 
active  in  international  affairs.  He  was 
counsel  to  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Allied  Reparations  Conference 
at  Moscow  last  year;  has  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  American  Christian 
Refugee  Committee,  and  as  a  director 
of  the  China  Famine  Relief  and  of  the 


American-Russian  Institute.  A  special 
editor  of  "American  Russian  Fron- 
tiers," ninth  in  the  Calling  America 
series  (Survey  Graphic,  February 
1944),  he  is  author  of  "Divided  They 
Fall"  (Harper,  1941). 

New  Jobs 

The  American  Red  Cross  an- 
nounces that  Dr.  G.  Foard  Mc- 
Guinnes,  medical  director  of  the  ARC, 
has  been  appointed  vice-chairman  in 
charge  of  the  newly  established  Office 
for  Health  Services.  The  new  office 
groups  together  the  Red  Cross  services 
of  the  office  of  the  medical  director,  the 
nursing,  nutrition,  and  disaster  medi- 
cal services,  and  first  aid,  water  safety, 
and  accident  prevention. 

Dr.  Harrison  S.  Collisi  has  been 
named  medical  director  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
Inc.,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Claude  C. 
Pierce.  Before  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  Dr.  Collisi  was  chief  of  staff  in 
the  Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  the  Michigan  Birth 
Control  League. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Alfred  L.  Severson  as  executive  di- 
rector. Previous  to  a  period  of  mili- 
tary service,  Mr.  Severson  was  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Drake  University. 

Louis  Towley,  now  with  the  division 
of  social  welfare,  Minnesota  Depart 
ment  of  Social  Security,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  social 
work  in  the  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Towley  will  teach  public 
relations  and  interpretation,  and  social 
action.  A  former  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  public  welfare 
section  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  this  year. 

"Service"  Preferred 

On  June  1,  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  will  officially 
become  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America.  According  to  spokesmen 
for  the  organization,  the  action  is  con- 
sistent with  the  vote  of  FWAA  mem- 
ber agencies  early  last  year,  in  which 
preference  for  "service"  rather  than 
"welfare"  in  the  title,  was  expressed. 
Abuot  half  the  member  agencies  are 
now  using  "Family  Service" ;  many 
have  dropped  words  like  "welfare"  and 
"charity"  from  their  titles  to  avoid  the 
unhappy  connotation. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  WORLD'S  HUNGER,  by  Frank  A. 
Pearson  and  Floyd  A.  Harper.  Cornell 
University  Press.  $1.50. 

THE     REVIEWER     FOUND     THIS     BOOK 

interesting  and  informative  and  be- 
lieves that  the  "social  uplifters"  to 
whom  the  authors  .repeatedly  refer 
would,  if  she  guesses  at  their  identity 
aright,  also  find  it  so.  The  specific 
question  set  up  for  answer  is:  If  re- 
sources and  knowledge  were  fully  util- 
ized could  the  diet  of  the  world  be  up- 
graded to  the  level  now  enjoyed  by  the 
higher-income  groups  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Oceania  and  Europe?  In  other 
words,  could  the  world  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat,  milk,  eggs,  and 
other  animal  products  be  made  approxi- 
mately that  of  these  favored,  relatively 
small  groups? 

At  present,  foods  of  animal  origin 
constitute  only  15  percent  of  the 
world's  food  production.  Manufac- 
tured as  they  are  from  grains  and 
grasses  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  plant  foods  in  terms  of  resources 
required.  The  authors  estimate  that  to 
bring  milk  consumption  to  a  quart  per 
person  per  day  would  require  the 
equivalent  of  enough  grain  to  feed  the 
present  world  population.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  decrease  in  meat  consumption 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  making 
more  grain  available  as  food  for  people. 

How  much  can  food  production  be 
expanded  by  increasing  acreage  under 
cultivation  or  production  on  the  culti- 
vated area?  To  this  question  the 
authors  devote  over  half  of  their  book. 
Their  answer  is,  very  little,  probably 
less  than  the  growth  of  population. 
Nor  would  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  present  production  of  animal 
products  go  far  toward  universal  up- 
grading of  the  diet.  Equal  division 
would  mean  about  one  pound  weekly 
per  person.  The  conclusion  is  that  only 
a  reduction  in  the  population  will  make 
possible  worldwide  dietary  change  of 
the  kind  in  question. 

What  we  have  then  is  the  Malthu- 
sian  thesis  restated  and  supported.  It 
would  be  pleasant  if  the  authors  were 
wrong  about  production  possibilities,  or 
if  new  methods  were  devised  that 
would  increase  greatly,  not  only  out- 
put per  man,  but  per  acre.  In  any  case 
one  would  like  other  studies  of  the 
world  food  problem,  studies  of  the 


problem  of  recurrent  famine,  studies 
of  the  special  needs  of  each  segment  of 
the  population,  not  necessarily  identical 
with  the  desire  for  animal  products, 
and  studies  of  the  barriers  to  the  move- 
ment of  food  and  people  and  the  de- 
velopment of  production. 
University  of  Chicago  HAZEL  KYRK 

BUILD  TOGETHER  AMERICANS  —  AD- 
VENTURES IN  INTERCULTURAL  EDUCATION, 
by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  Hinils,  Hayden 
&"  Eldredge.  $2. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN'S  VERY 
thoughtful  introduction  discusses  the 
failure  and  unsoundness  of  the  melting 
pot  concept,  and  affirms  the  author's 
thesis  of  the  cultural  democracy  theory 
of  human  relations  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  our  American  culture. 
"Build  Together  Americans"  is  a  report 
and  an  interpretation  of  actual  inter- 
cultural  education  projects,  conducted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  author  in 
more  than  one  hundred  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

The  importance  of  interracial  under- 
standing can  not  be  minimized  at  a 
time  when  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  the  understanding  and  faith 
which  those  of  diverse  cultural  groups 
have  in  one  another.  The  author  points 
out  that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  used  as  a  uniting 
and  not  a  disintegrating  force,  if  we 
understand  the  problem  and  mobilize 
our  resources  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  DuBois  sees  the  school  as  the 
instrument  through  which  with  a 
minimum  of  change  in  organization, 
understanding  can  be  developed  and 
prejudice  displaced.  Basic  to  the  con- 
cept is  a  corps  of  teachers,  objective 
and  willing  to  learn  about  our  culture 
groups  and  the  contributions  they  have 
made  or  can  make  to  society.  It  pre- 
supposes, too,  a  probing  into  the  roots 
of  prejudice  and  the  recognition  of  its 
effect  on  personality. 

Strengthened  by  such  teachers,  the 
school  will  need  to  develop  ways  of 
inculcating  attitudes  and  developing 
understanding.  The  importance  of 
firsthand  experiences,  of  a  satisfying 
and  continuing  nature,  with  members 
of  diverse  groups  is  fundamental.  Spe- 
cially arranged  school  assembly  pro- 
grams and  follow-up  teas  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  described  as  a  unifying 


approach.  From  this  beginning,  fur- 
ther curriculum  enrichment  develops 
through  discussion  groups  and  related 
school  activities.  , 

Material  is  presented  to  prepare 
teachers  for  possible  difficult  situations. 
A  thoughtful  bibliography  of  "must" 
readings  in  intercultural  education  is 
included.  The  book  is  practical,  en- 
couraging, and  inspiring  to  teachers 
who  are  eager  to  help  in  the  critical 
area  of  race  relations. 
Director  ADELE  S.  MOSSLER 

Play  Schools  Association,  New  }  'irk 

SCHOOL'S  OUT,  by  Clara  Lambert  and 
staff  members  of  the  Play  School  Asso. 
ciation.  Harper.  $2.50. 

THE    NEED   FOR   SUCH    BOOKS   AS   THIS 

became  sharpened  when  the  proportion 
of  working  mothers  increased  because 
of  the  war.  Child  care  centers  for 
school  age  children  in  out-of-school 
hours  became  necessities  all  over  the 
country,  and  groups  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  children  eagerly  scanned 
the  literature  for  accounts  that  could 
serve  as  guides  in  setting  up  such  cen- 
ters. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of 
this  excellent  guide  will  include  not 
only  the  play  leader  and  the  social 
worker,  but  also  parents,  teachers, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  preachers,  serv- 
ice club  members,  court  workers,  and 
all  others  who  come  in  contact  with 
children. 

Mrs.  Lambert  shows  clearly  why 
community  planning  is  imperative  for 
out-of-school  hours  of  school-age  chil- 
dren. She  makes  her  discussion  of  pro- 
gram, materials,  and  methods  no  less 
vivid  and  interesting  than  her  clear 
portrayal  of  why  communities  must 
understand  their  role  and  responsibili- 
ties for  these  children. 

Many  interesting  examples  show 
what  games  children  like  to  play,  what 
activities  they  find  most  satisfying,  how 
they  grow  and  develop  through  play 
and  how  they  find  in  it  "emotional 
nutrition."  There  is  a  description  of 
how  to  help  children  with  sawing,  clay 
modeling,  painting,  games,  music, 
dancing,  and  sand  play. 

Understanding,  rather  than  over- 
emphasis of  discipline,  says  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, is  the  approach  needed  by  mod- 
ern children's  centers.  Children  must 
feel  that  they  belong  and  are  wanted 
in  the  community.  Real  teachers  will 
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be  flexible,  will  have  fine  capacities 
for  human  relationships  and  will  play 
and  work  cooperatively  with  both  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

The  value  of  the  very  practical 
chapter  entitled,  "How  and  Why?" 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  appealing  photo- 
graphs and  accurate  line  drawings. 
Ways  by  which  communities  have  or- 
ganized and  maintained  children's  cen- 
ters are  discussed  in  sufficient  detail  to 
encourage  other  communities  to  do 
likewise. 

Since  the  future  of  every  community 
rests  in  large  measure  with  its  chil- 
dren, and  since  the  day  care  center  has 
been  extremely  successful,  during  the 
war  years,  in  providing  constructive, 
active  programs  which  contribute  to 
child  growth,  such  centers  are  bound 
to  take  an  important  place  in  postwar 
life.  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  staff  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
piece  of  work  they  have  done  in  shar- 
ing their  experiences  and  philosophy 
with  others  by  means  of  this  excellent 
book.  LUCINE  MARINE 

Ulerrill-Palmcr  School,  Detroit 

STONE    WALLS    AND    MEN,   by   Robert 
M.  Lindner.    Odyssey  Press.    $4. 

THIS    VOLUME     MERITS    READING    BE- 

cause  of  the  opportunity  the  author  has 
had  to  come  in  close  contact  with  men 
behind  walls.  It  is  more  than  just  an- 
other book  about  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal, and  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  toward  better  understanding 
and  treatment  of  the  lawbreaker.  In 
some  respects  it  is  atomic  in  its  regard 
for  present  methods  and  procedures. 

In  a  note  to  his  readers  the  author, 
almost  as  a  warning,  indicates  that  the 
pages  to  follow  represent  "an  approach 
to  crime  which  at  first  may  frighten 
you  a  bit  because  the  experience  of  con- 
fronting criminosis  may  seem  a  little 
like  standing  before  a  mirror."  He 
emphasizes  the  often  made  point  that 
"the  crime  problem  is  jour  problem 
and  crime  exists  because  you  permit  it 
to  exist." 

Divided  into  twenty-five  sections  the 
book  makes  a  very  full  coverage  of  the 
subject.  The  author  is  sharply  critical 
and  evidences  a  rather  full  discontent. 
Although  the  reader  will  undoubtedly 
feel  a  desire  to  make  various  reserva- 
tions, he  should  respect  the  enthusiasm, 
frankness,  painstaking  considerations 
and  the  on-the-scene  experience  of  the 
author.  One  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  the  problem  of  crime  and 
its  treatment  still  harasses  mankind 
the  world  over,  all  that  has  been  at- 


tempted in  the  way  of  understanding 
has  not  been  without  value. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole  it  is 
stimulating.  It  has  the  value,  of  dis- 
lodging smugness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  feel  that  they  have  found  all  the 
solutions,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  complete  failure.  There 
are  many  who  have  labored  most  ear- 
nestly in  the  fields  of  research  and  in 
the  various  approaches  toward  crime 
treatment  who  can  show  progress,  al- 
though they  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  millennium  is  still  to  be 
achieved.  E.  R._CASS 

The  American  Prison  Association 

THEY  SEEK  A  CITY,  by  Arna  Bontemps 
and  Jack  Conroy.    Doubleday.    $2.75. 

"THEY  SEEK  A  CITY"  is  A  PICTORIAL 
social  history  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States.  Many  reviewers,  and 
perhaps  the  authors,  have  called  it  a 
study  of  migration.  It  is  no  study  of 
migration  in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  it 
presents  no  charts  or  graphs  or  maps 
or  statistics.  It  deals  with  migration, 
rather,  because  the  movement  of  south- 
ern rural  Negroes,  first  to  the  southern 
cities  and  then  to  the  North,  has  been 
the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Negro  people  in  the  past 
one  hundred  years. 

There  are  plenty  of  sociological 
studies  which  could  give  us  the  bare 
bones  of  factual  data  as  to  what  oc- 
curred. This  book  is  unique,  as  it 
shows  us  the  processes  involved 
through  histories  of  individual  lives, 
descriptions  of  group  crises  in  various 
localities,  and  vivid  pictures  of  tension 
areas  such  as  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  authors  have  gathered  much 
important,  rich,  and  little  known  data. 
There  are  many  curious,  bizarre,  and 
even  incredible  things  which  one 
learns  for  the  first  time.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  a  Negro  was  the  first 
settler  in  Chicago;  that  a  fabulous 
Negro  figure  was  adopted  by  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  and  led  them  in  bat- 
tle ;  new  insight  to  the  story  of  Marcus 
Garvey,  who  was  going  to  lead  his 
people  to  Africa  and  organized  the 
Black  Cross  nurses,  the  Black  Star 
Steamship  Line,  and  was  going  to  have 
a  black  house  for  his  capitol  in  the 
dark  continent. 

But  these  are  more  than  just  curious 
and  interesting  stories.  They  illustrate 
at  the  same  time  how  intricately  the 
Negro  has  been  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  society  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
his  isolation.  The  book  reveals  the 
history  of  the  Negro's  past  as  part  of 


every  social  movement,  every  institu- 
tion, and  every  aspect  of  our  cultural 
life,  yet  participating  as  if  separated 
by  a  plate  glass  which  refracts  and  dis- 
torts his  vision  of  the  society,  and  the 
society's  notion  of  him. 

Through  the  kaleidoscope  of  scenes 
presented,  one  sees  the  center  of  Negro 
thought  and  achievement  moving 
slowly  northward.  The  authors  pre- 
dict that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
During  the  First  World  War,  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  the  great  Negro  leader, 
stated:  "Brother,  come  North.  The 
North  is  no  paradise  but  the  South, 
at  best,  is  a  society  of  caste  and  insult, 
and  at  worst,  a  hell." 

The  authors  close  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  three  young  people  down  South 
who  were  trying  to  hop  a  freight  train, 
and  after  having  succeeded  in  boarding 
the  swiftly  moving  vehicle,  said  to  each 
other:  "We  don't  give  a  damn  where 
it  goes  just  so  it  goes  away  from  here. 
Any  place  but  here."  The  authors 
find  that  Negroes  of  the  South  are  still 
following  the  injunction  of  DuBois — 
are  still  seeking  a  city. 

Director  ,  HORACE   R.  CAYTON 

Parkway   Community  House,  Chicago 

MY  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DIARY  —  AN 
ADVENTURE  IN  CREATIVE  TEACHING,  by 
Julia  Weber.  Harper.  $3. 

IF    SOMEONE    WITH    A    ZEAL    FOR    DE- 

mocracy  and  funds  to  invest  in  a  hap- 
pier world  should  promote  Julia 
Weber's  book,  "My  Country  School 
Diary"  into  the  best  seller  class,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
millions. 

This  modest  and  earnest  little  vol- 
ume, which  is  really  a  diary,  in  re- 
lating the  day-to-day  experience  of  a 
one-room  school  teacher  over  a  period 
of  four  years  could,  if  its  clear  implica- 
tions were  applied,  revolutionize  our 
public  school  system. 

Miss  Weber  says  in  her  prelude: 
"In  the  next  few  years  education  has  to 
make  serious  decisions  concerning  the 
direction  it  will  take.  I  want  to  add 
this  story  to  the  many  others  which 
weight  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  kind 
of  education  that  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  living  of  people.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  education  can  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  quality  of  living. 
We  must  have  something  more  than 
book  learning.  We  must  know  chil- 
dren, what  they  are  like  and  what  they 
need.  .  .  .  We  can  arrive  at  a  social  ar- 
rangement through  which  each  individ- 
ual can  realize  to  the  fullest  his 
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potentialities  and  through  which,  all 
together,  we  can  experience  a  high 
level  of  human  living." 

She  then  shows  how  it  is  possible  to 
do  this.  Using  all  the  resources  of  the 
community,  she  transforms  a  group  of 
quite  average  children  into  boys  and 
girls  who  are  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  of  making  independent 
judgments  and,  most  important,  of  be- 
lieving in  their  own  worth  and  dignity 
as  individuals. 

The  book  does  not  have  a  happy  end- 
ing. When  Miss  Weber  leaves  this 
school  it  backslides  into  the  traditional 
mold  where  the  child  is  cut  to  fit  the 
pattern  of  the  school. 

The'  tragedy  dramatizes  the  waste  of 
individual  battles  with  entrenched  at- 
titudes toward  public  education.  Not 
until  parents,  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  the  holders  of  the  public 
purse  realize  that  each  child  is  an  in- 
dividual in  his  own  right  with  poten- 
tially creative  abilities,  can  our  schools 
begin  to  prepare  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try for  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  Miss  Weber's  book  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution. 

BEULAH  WELDON  BURHOE 

NEW  YORK  ADVANCING  —  VICTORY 
EDITION.  Edited  by  Rebecca  Rankin. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  New  York 
City.  $1. 

"NEW  YORK  ADVANCING"  is  A  His- 
tory of  New  York  City  for  the  years 
1933  through  1945,  the  eventful  span 
of  the  LaGuardia  administration.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1936; 
the  second  appeared  in  1939  and  was 
called  "The  World's  Fair  Edition"; 
and  this  volume,  covering  the  last  seven 
years,  is  the  "Victory  Edition."  It  is  of 
particular  historical  importance  in  the 
series  because  it  contains  summaries  of 
the  war  activities  of  all  branches  of  the 
city  government. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  work 
planned  and  designed  by  Miss  Rankin, 
librarian  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  it  is  thorough  and  attractive. 
It  starts  with  Mr.  LaGuardia's  final 
report  in  typical  vein.  ("Well,  here's 
the  final  report.  Twelve  years — twelve 
tough  years,"  it  begins.)  Chapter  I  is 
all  about  the  borough  presidents,  the 
port,  bridge,  tunnel,  and  housing  au- 
thorities, the  board  of  water  supply, 
and  the  mayor's  business  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Chapter  II,  "Plans  for  Tomorrow," 
glows  with  civic  pride  and  excitement 
over  the  postwar  plans  for  the  city.  It 


is  full  of  pictorial  evidence  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
twelve  tough  years,  including  many 
"before  and  after"  pictures.  Some  of 
the  superlatives  are  a  little  sweeping. 
"New  York  is  ...  far  ahead  of  any 
other  American  city  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic housing"  is,  for  example,  probably 
too  much  to  say  when  the  staggering 
size  of  the  New  York  housing  prob- 
lem is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  descriptions  of  the  rest  of  the 
crty  activities  are  grouped  under  such 
headings  as  "Citizen's  Safety  and 
Health,"  "Citizen's  Comfort,"  and  so 
on.  For  the  rest,  if  you  want  a  few 
figures,  turn  to  Chapter  VIII,  "New 
York  City  Statistics,"  which  gives  the 
total  seating  capacity  of  all  New  York 
licensed  amusement  places,  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered,  and  seven 
pages  of  other  miscellaneous  .informa- 
tion. There  are  also  an  index  and  a 
list  of  city  publications  during  the 
whole  period  from  1934  to  1945. 

MARJORIE  BOGART 
Associate  Editor,   The  American   City 

PROVIDING  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS  IN  THE  TRANSITION, 
by  Richard  A.  Lester.  McGraw-Hill.  $1.50. 

PROFESSOR  LESTER'S  BOOK,  WRITTEN 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  was 
published  before  the  war's  end,  but 
many  of  the  possibilities  for  overcom- 
ing adverse  effects  of  reconversion 
which  he  puts  forth  should  be  helpfu! 
today. 

The  program  he  discusses  and  recom- 
mends has  to  do  primarily  with  the 
provision  of  purchasing  power  through 
subsidy  or  alternative  jobs  to  those 
deprived  of  their  regular  jobs  during 
the  transition  period.  He  discusses  in 
succession  the  reserve  resources  in 
workers'  savings,  business  and  public 
reserve  funds;  unemployment  compen- 
sation ;  general  relief ;  action  by  pri- 
vate industry ;  and  public  work.  He  has 
also  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  a 
program  of  education  and  retraining. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  is  for  de- 
pendence upon  unemployment  compen- 
sation funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
states,  administered  as  at  present  by 
the  states,  to  provide  the  chief  shock 
absorber.  But  he  would  have  the  fed- 
eral' government  and  the  states  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  system  and  stimu- 
late a  raising  of  the  amount  and  ex- 
tending of  the  duration  of  benefits  by  a 
federal  guarantee  fund.  Supplementing 
the  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
( Continued  on  page  160) 


MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGA- 
ZINES and  newspapers,  any  number  in  one 
order;  only  one  bill  to  pay,  in  instalments  if 
desired,  after  I  enter  subscriptions  at  pub- 
lishers' lowest  prices,  club  rates,  etc.  Institu- 
tional accounts  expedited.  Catalog  SG,  free. 
JOHN  CREHORE,  Postbox  2329-G,  Wash- 
ington 13,  D.  C. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 

and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER   OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135    Broadway,    N.    Y.   6  BEekman   3-09S1 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED  IN  CHILDREN'S  FIELD:  Case 
work-supervisory  position  involving  some  com- 
munity work;  by  man,  27,  M.S.W.,  with  ex- 
perience in  placement,  supervision,  and  com- 
munity relations.  8377  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  HOMES.  Man,  Protes- 
tant, teacher  in  social  science,  with  approxi- 
mately fifteen  years  background  in  social  serv- 
ice including  some  seven  years  in  boys'  and 
young  peoples'  work ;  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation nearly  completed  ;  interested  in  institu- 
tion or  children's  home  tie-up.  P.  O.  Box  246, 
Woodward.  Iowa. 

MAN,  master's  degree  in  social  work,  experi- 
enced in  case  work,  teaching,  community  or- 
ganization and  fund-raising  desires  administra- 
tive position.  Now  employed  in  Community 
Chest.  8376  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  COMMUNITY  RECREATION, 
age  33,  experienced,  desires  position  in  pro- 
gressive community  appreciating  value,  full 
scale  cultural,  craft,  social  recreation  and  ath- 
letic program  for  all  age  groups.  8373  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  30,  Protestant,  health  excellent. 
Master's  degree  in  social  work.  Last  five 
years  Artillery  Officer.  Interested  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  initiative  and  some  administra- 
tive responsibility.  8367  Survey. 

MAN,  37,  Master's  degree,  16  years'  experience 
in  public  and  private  welfare  agencies,  12 
years  of  which  were  in  administrative  posi- 
tions, desires  placement  with  agency.  Loca- 
tion open — far  west  preferred.  8365  Survey. 

DIRECTOR — Home  for  Aged.  Couple  desiring 
to  make  change.  Ten  years  institutional  ex- 
perience. Orthodox  background.  Ready  to  go 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  8360  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  a  id  experienced  woman, 
capable  of  carrying  a  complete  institutional 
child  care  program,  seeks  connections.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  8340  Survey. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WOMAN   EXECUTIVE 

To  direct  nationally-known 
women's  membership  welfare  or- 
ganization. Submit  full  details. 

8372  Survey 


CASEWORKER  for  private  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency  in  midwest  city.  One  year  s 
training  desired.  If  you  have  master's  degree 
and  experienced  and  interested  in  developing 
into  supervisor,  this  may  be  your  chance. 


uper 
8342    Survey. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  direct  new 
neighborhood  house  in  miihvestern  city.  Open 
July  1.  8343  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  at  Ferris  School  for  Boys, 
a  State  institution  for  white  and  colored  de- 
linquents. Salary  range  $2,000  to  $3,000  plus 
meals.  Write  B.  M.  Nobis,  Superintendent, 
Box  230,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

CASE  WORKERS,  medical  or  others  interested 
in  medical  field.  Positions  in  social  service 
department  of  large  general  hospital  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Good  supervision.  Oppor- 
tunity for  medical  social  and  other  instruc- 
tion at  university.  8379  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  Case  Worker  for  new 
family  agency  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Challeng- 
ing situation  in  progressive  industrial  com- 
munity of  65,000,  with  an  alert  board  and 
opportunity  for  choosing  your  own  staff  and 
policies,  also  carrying  a  case  load.  Apply : 
Dr.  Ruth  Y.  Schiffman,  Director,  Community 
Chest,  P.O.  Box  3. 

INSTITUTIONAL  OFFICE  WORKER,  social 
work  background,  likes  children,  can  drive 
car,  keep  simple  set  of  books,  shorthand  and 
typing.  8375  Survey. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WOMEN'S  ORGANI- 
ZATION requires  workers  for  overseas  serv- 
ice— to  set  up  and  direct  homes  for  young 
Jewish  women.  Experience  in  institutional  care 
and  community  organization  essential.  Gradua- 
tion from  School  of  Social  Work  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  French  and/or  Yiddish  desir- 
able. 8374  Survey. 

WANTED:  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE. A  woman  with  graduate  training  and 
a  number  of  years  experience  in  Child  Wel- 
fare work  for  a  Children's  Institution  provid- 
ing a  foster  home  program,  at  the  Children's 
Village  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

SUPERVISOR:  In  rural  county  in  Delaware 
with  State  agency  administering  ADC  and 
Child  Welfare  Services  program.  We  have 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  an  experienced  su- 
pervisor who  would  like  one  year  of  experience 
in  a  rural  setting.  This  position  oflprs  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  experience  in  a  newly 
merged  agency  with  chance  for  real  partici- 
pation in  evaluating  and  setting  of  standards : 
A  person  needed  who  has  an  interest  in  new 
experiences  with  a  desire  to  apply  creative 
ability:  Salary  range  from  $2900  to  $3500, 
depending  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
8368  Survey. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  two  children's  caseworkers 
with  one  or  two  years  Graduate  School  train- 
ing to  work  In  progressive,  state-wide,  child 
i'hircment  agency.  Preferred  age,  25  to  34. 
Starting  salary,  up  to  $2,400,  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  Regular  increases. 
Agency  owned  cars.  Travel  expense  paid  to 
Seattle.  Interesting  environment  in  a  rapidly 
developing  region.  Washington  Children's 
Home  Society.  Box  90,  University  Station, 
Seattle  5,  Washington. 


WORKERS  WANTED 
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Survey   Midmonthly 
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CHILD  CARE  DIRECTOR 

$5850 — $6750  plus  $1000  for  sixth  day. 
This  position  is  that  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Jmenile  Detention  Home  of  the  County  of  Wayne 
(Detroit)  Jllciuttan,  and  carries  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care,  education,  and  welfare 
of  3UO  boys  and  girls  who  are  either  neglected, 
dependent,  or  delinquent.  Closing  date  for  receipt 
of  applications  June  3.  194C.  Anply  Civil  Service. 
Commission,  County  of  Wayne.  2:00  Barium  Tower, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  Caseworkers  (5)  School  of  Social 
Work  graduates  preferred  but  those  with  one 
graduate  year  accepted.  Work-study  plan 
available  for  completion  of  training.  State 
agency  administering  ADC  and  Child  Welfare 
Services  program.  Unusual  opportunity  to 
work  under  well  qualified  supervisors  in  an 
agency  with  good  standards  in  child  care  and 
public  assistance.  Opportunity  for  advance- 
ment: Salary  range  from  $2150  to  $2600. 
Write  to  Miss  A.  Bernice  Quimby,  Executive 
Director,  2120  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

SUPERVISOR  for  combination  personnel  and 
social  work  position  in  chest  related  sheltered 
workshop  serving  140  clients  regularly.  One 
assistant,  one  year  graduate  work  necessary. 
Experience  with  testing.  Occupational  therapy 
ana/or  psychiatry  an  advantage.  Goodwill 
Industries,  Dallas,  Texas. 

MALE  CASE  WORKER.  Midwest  child  pro- 
tective agency  needs  a  male  case  worker  to 
study  and  supervise  children  in  their  own 
homes.  Should  provide  his  own  car.  Gener- 
ous mileage  allowance.  Some  experience  in 
supervision  may  be  possible.  State  education, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  8370  Survey. 


GIRL'S  WORKER — To  plan  recreation  for 
children  and  adults.  College  education,  experi- 
ence in  recreation,  in  program  planning,  or  in 
allied  work  with  groups  required.  Apply  South 
Side  Community  House,  1204  Indianola  Road, 
Des  Moines  15,  Iowa. 


WANTED— YOUTH  COUNSELOR  with  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  counsel  delinquent  youth  and 
direct  area  work.  Sponsored  by  interdenomi- 
national church  group.  8369  Survey. 


DIRECTOR,  Protestant  Welfare  Bureau,  Cali- 
fornia, with  administrative,  case,  group  work 
experience.  M.S.W.  and  ministerial  ordina- 
tion desired.  Responsibilities  include  super- 
vision case  and  group  work,  referral  divisions, 
counseling  with  Protestant  welfare  agencies. 
8366  Survey. 


WANTED— CASE  WORKERS— We  wish  to 
employ  three  case  workers  for  a  child  caring 
agency  located  in  a  Chicago  suburb.  We  need 
one  worker  who  can,  under  supervision,  work 
with  unmarried  mothers.  Two  workers  are 
needed  to  do  child  placing  and  supervision.  A 
minimum  of  three  quarters  of  field  work  in  a 
school  of  social  work  is  required.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  further  schooling  while 
employed.  Salaries  conform  to  those  paid  by 
Chicago  agencies.  As  most  "of  our  work  is  in 
Chicago  residence  is  not  required  at  Agency's 
headquarters.  Write  to  Lutheran  Child  Wel- 
fare Association,  Addison,  Illinois. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Agency 
offering  good  supervision  and  special  interest 
assignments.  Classifications  Case  Worker  I 
and  Case  Worker  II  provide  excellent  salary 
range.  8210  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced,  to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  workers  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2700  to  $3800.  8215  Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opporunity  for  family 
case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 


WANTED — Trained   case    workers   and   workin 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family  an 
child    welfare    services.    Good    supervision    and 
adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  experi- 
ence.   Transportation    paid    to    San    Francisco. 
Write    Catholic    Social    Service,    995    Market 
Street,    San   Francisco   3. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


:ASEWORKERS:  A— With  two  years  gradu- 
ate training  plus  experience  in  Psychiatric 
and/or  Children's  and/or  Family  fields.  In- 
terested in  practice  but  prepared  to  supervise 
junior  workers  and/or  students,  salary  range 
$3,000  to  $3,800.  B — Graduating  from  two 
year  graduate  training  June,  1946,  with  field 
experience  in  Psychiatric,  Children's  or  Fam- 
ily case  work,  eager  to  develop  skills  through 
selective  case  loads,  consultation  with  Profes- 
sional School  and  Psychiatrist.  Salary  range 
$2,700  to  $3,300.  Cars  provided.  Apply:  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Association,  City  Hall,  Spokane 
8,  Washington. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted 
to  complete  staff  of  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 
Community  Chest  Agency  in  city  of  100,000 
near  Chicago.  Worker  to  do  case  work  job 
and  some  therapy  with  adults  and  children 
under  supervision  of  psychiatrist.'  Prefer  ma- 
ture woman  with  degree  in  social  work  and 
clinic  orientation.  Salary  to  $3000  and  par- 
ticipation in  National  Retirement  Plan. 
Write—  Peoria  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  300  N. 
Monroe  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


VACANCIES  on  Children's  Aid  Society  Staff. 
Supervisor,  Caseworker  and  Day  Nursery 
Worker.  Adequate  salary  commensurate  with 
professional  training  and  experience.  Oppor- 
tunity for  continued  training  in  School  of 
Social  Work.  Four  weeks  vacation ;  sick 
leave.  Write  Mary  A.  Howell,  Executive 
Secretary,  803 '/,  East  Main  Street,  Richmond 
19,  Virginia.  


CASE  WORKER— Protestant — experienced— to 
establish  and  supervise  home  finding  and  child 
placing  service  in  connection  with  children's 
institution.  Midwest  ctiy  Administrative 
ability  necessary.  Salary  starts  at  $2650. 
8355  Survey. 


CASEWORKER,  must  have  graduate  experience 
for  position  in  Maternity  Hospital  for  Unwed 
Mothers.  Protestant.  Salary  starting  at  $1,920 
per  year.  Write  Marion  S.  Kimball,  202  West 
Newton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  for  chal- 
lenging combination  case  work  and  commu- 
nity organization  in  Voluntary  Health  Pro- 
gram, Denver,  Colorado.  No  travel.  8356 
Survey. 


CASEWORKER  for  home  finding  and  child 
placement  in  Protestant  Children's  Agency. 
Suburb  of  Chicago.  Good  salary.  Educational 
opportunities.  Bensenville  Home,  Bensenville, 
Illinois.  Attention  Superintendent. 


CASE  WORKERS— opportunity  to  participate 
in  development  of  newly  merged  child  and 
family  agency  offering  well  rounded  experience 
in  child  and  family  welfare.  School  of  Social 
Work  graduates  preferred  with  experience  but 
will  consider  those  with  one  year  training. 
Five  workers  needed.  Salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Apply  Child  and 
Family  Service,  Inc.,  215  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  for  Miami 
and  Jacksonville  offices  of  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida.  Openings  for  Case 
Workers  and  Field  Representatives.  Salary 
range  $2,400  to  $3,200,  and  all  travel  expenses 
including  mileage  at  7'Af.  College  education, 
graduate  study  at  school  of  social  work,  and 
experience  in  children's  work  required.  Apply 
to  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Fla. 


CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates,  $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent 
staff  development  program  and  psychiatric  staff 
consultant.  Five-day  week.  Family  Service. 
1243  N.  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED— MAN  AS  PRESS  RELATIONS 
MANAGER  for  Metropolitan  Community 
Fund.  Mature,  experienced  in  newspaper  field, 
with  working  background  in  tnetrop9litan  so- 
cial work  or  chest.  Will  work  within  Public 
Relations  Division,  and  supervise  complete 
pres  program.  Salary  adequate.  Write  Ena 
Powers.  Personnel  Director,  Community  Fund, 
100  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  111. 

INSTITUTIONAL  STEWARD — Man  over  35 
for  New  York  child  care  institution.  To  super- 
vise business  office,  clerical,  farm  and  main- 
tenance staffs,  and  centralized  purchasing. 
Relative  experience  required.  Salary  $3,000  to 
$4,000,  plus  comfortable  maintenance.  Living 
arrangements  and  employment  may  be  con- 
sidered for  wife.  State  full  details  in  first 
letter.  8378  Survey. 
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(Continued  from  page  158j 
merits  would  be  state  relief  systems 
assisted  on  a  matching  basis  by  the 
federal  government.  Work  relief  is  not 
recommended.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  finance  a  limited  dismis- 
sal compensation  plan,  particularly  for 
workers  lured  from  their  former  places 
of  employment  by  payment  of  travel 
expenses  by  their  present  employers. 
One  does  not  need  to  agree  with  al! 
of  the  author's  conclusions  to  observe 
that  he  has  presented  here  a  very  satis- 
factory outline  of  possible  lines  of  at- 
tack upon  the  problem  of  maintenance 
of  individual  workers  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  community  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy.  One  can  only  wish  that 
responsible  legislators  had  recognized 
the  urgency  of  advanced  preparation 
implicit  in  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  task  which  Professor 
Lester  has  so  ably  presented. 
Professor  of  E.  WIGHT  BAK.K.F 

Economics,  Yale  University 

COUNSELING  METHODS  FOR  PER- 
SONNEL  WORKERS,  by  Annette  Gar- 
rett.  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America.  $2. 

THIS    BOOK    GROWS    OUT    OF    A    STUDY 

of  the  activities  of  both  industrial  and 
union  counselors  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion of  America.  It  is  designed  to  cover 
the  area  in  which  industrial  counseling 
and  casework  overlap.  It  reports  on  the 
methods  used  by  counselors,  and  de- 
sirable methods  of  cooperation  between 
them  and  social  caseworkers. 

The  introductory  section  gives  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividual behavior  and  of  basic  counsel- 
ing methods,  with  fully  half  the  book 
devoted  to  specific  problems.  The  last 
three  chapters  discuss  ways  in  which 
industrial  counselors  and  social  case- 
workers in  various  community  agencies 
may  most  effectively  cooperate.  The 
subject  matter  is  not  treated  in  a 
technical  way  and  gives  the  book, 
therefore,  a  wider  appeal.  The  author 
has  written  clearly  and  interestingly, 
so  that  the  book  is  very  easy  to  read. 

In  addition  to  presenting  a  good 
case  book  for  counselors  and  case- 
workers, the  author  shows  a  well 
thought  out  and  sound  conception  of 
what  counseling  is.  Too  frequently 
counseling  has  been  regarded  as  the 
giving  of  advice,  the  working  out  of  a 
plan  for  someone's  life,  or  a  sort  of 
diagnosis  of  and  prescription  for  some- 
one's troubles.  The  author  recognizes 
that  while  counseling  may  seem  to 


have  some  of  these  characteristics,  it  is 
really  something  else. 

Counseling  in  this  volume  is  repre- 
sented as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
two  people  to  work  out  jointly  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  of  one  of  them 
— a  solution  which  is  as  much  the 
counselee's  solution  as  it  is  the  coun- 
selor's. In  this  report  the  counselor 
does  not  give  advice,  nor  is  the  coun- 
selee  treated  as  a  "case,"  or  a  patient, 
or  a  problem.  He  is  a  person  with  a 
problem.  Illustration  of  this  funda- 
mental philosophy  is  in  the  following 
quoted  paragraphs: 

"Experienced  counselors  tend  to  re- 
frain from  giving  advice  because  it  so 
seldom  works  .  .  .  the  adviser  is  likely 
to  give  advice  in  terms  of  his  own 
experiences.  These  may  be,  but  prob- 
ably are  not,  consonant  with  the  ad- 
visee's needs,  character,  and  outlook  on 
his  problems.  We  tend  to  impose  our 
own  pet  formulas  for  happiness  on  all 
who  will  heed  them.  'Take  exercise.' 
'Don't  eat  meat.'  'Work  hard.'  'Save 
your  pennies.'  These  are  all  common 
examples  of  well-meant  but  fruitless 
advice  based  on  the  personal  experience 
of  the  adviser. 

"A  wise  counselor,  however,  remem- 
bers that  he  is  not  a  god — not  even  a 
judge,  a  minister,  or  a  parent.  It  is  his 
function  to  help  people  with  their 
problems,  not  to  pass  judgment  on 
them  or  preach  to  them  or  scold." 

While  the  book  treats  of  a  limited 
phase  of  counseling,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant phase.  There  is  a  difference 
between  social  casework  and  counsel- 
ing, but  there  is  much  they  have  in 
common  both  in  philosophy  and  tech- 
nique, and  they  are  closely  related  in 
the  services  they  render  in  the  com- 
munity. There  is  little  to  be  said  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  A  limitation  of 
the  report  is  that  it  is  concerned  to  a 
very  large  extent  with  the  counseling 
of  women  and  the  work  of  women 
counselors  and  caseworkers.  This  re- 
viewer read  the  introduction  first  and 
was  somewhat  prejudiced  by-  what  he 
felt  was  a  condescending  attitude  to- 
ward the  new  profession  of  counseling. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  this  at- 
titude in  the  body  of  the  book  itself. 

The  Family  Welfare  Association 
has  rendered  a  very  useful  service  in 
recognizing  this  area  of  relationship 
and  in  initiating  the  study  and  in  pro- 
ducing this  excellent  treatment  of  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
be  useful  both  to  counselors  and  to 
caseworkers.  JEROME  H.  BEXTLEY 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  President, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  73rd 
Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  May  19-25 
1946. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid- Western, 
Miss  Helen  White,  203  North  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Max  Wilner, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens ;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert,  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
SectWvns  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTION  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies;  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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"C  o  n  t  e  n  t"  was  this 
year's  most  used  Con- 
ference word,  claimed 
Frank  Murphy,  vet- 
eran Associated  Press 
man  who  long  has  managed  the  press 
room  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  "Implicit"  took  first  hon- 
ors one  year,  he  said,  "implement"  an- 
other. 

Despite  our  regret  that  we  cannot 
claim  credit  for  this  brilliant  bit  of 
synthetic  brevity,  the  editors  of  Survey 
Midmonthly  do  subscribe  to  it  whole- 
heartedly. There  was  content  in  every 
section — much  more  thought  provoking 
analysis,  much  less  sheer  description  of 
"what  we've  done  in  X — ."  Our  repor- 
torial  task  isn't  made  any  easier  thereby 
but  at  least  we  hope  that  this  tra- 
ditional conference  story  will  be  suf- 
ficiently tantalizing  to  boost  the 
demand  for  full  proceedings. 

Another  word  we  didn't  hear  at  all 
was  "stamina."  But  there  was  evi- 
dence of  plenty  of  the  thing  itself. 
Beset  by  hotel  shortages,  transportation 
uncertainties,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
fifteen-hour-a-day  schedule,  some  forty- 
five  hundred  social  workers  took  ev- 
erything in  their  stride  and  came  up 
smiling. 

CONFERENCE  TITBITS 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  Na- 
tional Conference  opened,  eleven  hun- 
dred delegates  had  been  billeted  with 
private  families  by  the  Convention 
Housing  Bureau.  Among  those  who 
offered  hospitality  were  many  staff  and 
board  members  of  Buffalo  social 
agencies.  The  first  applicants  for  space 
in  the  emergency  dormitory  set  up  in 
the  YWCA  gymnasium  were  five  girls 
— two  Chinese,  a  Filipino,  a  Negro, 


and  a  South  American.  Spokesman  for 
the  group  was,  appropriately  enough, 
a  Miss  Uno! 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  code  word 
flashed  by  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
on  Saturday,  May  18,  to  tell  their 
members  that  the  strike  was  postponed, 
was  "Convention."  Nevertheless,  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  from  New  York 
City  and  points  south  were  stranded  in 
Grand  Central  station  from  five  to 
eight  hours,  waiting  for  their  trains  to 
Buffalo  to  move. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  BIGHESS 

Reference  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration as  "the  biggest  business 
and  sociological  undertaking  in  our  na- 
tion's lifetime"  is  no  exaggeration,  says 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley.  The  pro- 
posed 1947  budget  of  $4,500,000,000 
will  be  one  third  of  the  federal  budget 
exclusive  of  national  defense  and  debt 
charges — one  eighth  of  the  total  budg- 
et. The  load  has  skyrocketed  from 
2,000,000  men  and  women  on  V-E 
Day  to  12,000,000  at  present.  The 
number  of  employes  has  doubled  from 
68,000  to  133,000.  The  present  work- 
ing offices  occupy  space  equivalent  to 
four  and  one  half  buildings  the  size  of 
the  Empire  State.  Even  so,  in  1947, 
says  General  Bradley,  "we  shall  spend 
less  in  one  calendar  year  for  18,000,- 
000  veterans  than  we  spent  on  an  av- 
erage for  two  and  one  half  weeks  of 
war." 

TEN  YEARS 

Remember  1935?  In  case  you've 
forgotten  what  was  going  on,  read  the 
annual  summary  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Assistance  Review.  In 
December  of  that  year,  over  1,600,000 
persons  were  receiving  "relief,"  mainly 
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in  commodities  from  the  State  Emerg- 
ency (sic)  Relief  Administration. 
WPA  was  just  getting  under  way.  In 
December  1945,  221,000  persons- 
only  2.2  percent  of  the  state's  total 
population — needed  assistance  through 
the  unified  administration  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

$40,000,000 

Campaigns  totaling  $40,000,000 
have  been  approved  so  far  by  the  na- 
tional budget  committee  set  up  by 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
to  certify  and  recommend  national  ap- 
peals to  its  constituent  community 
chests.  USO  accounts  for  half  the  to- 
tal. The  other  $20,000,000  is  divided 
among  eighteen  agencies,  fourteen  of 
which  are  foreign  relief  agencies,  the 
other  four  national  agencies  of  long 
standing.  The  amount  approved  is  ap- 
proximately one  third  the  total  previ- 
ously raised  by  the  National  War 
Fund. 

VMON  COUNSELING 

That  "intangible  benefits  are  more 
impressive  than  the  number  of  persons 
actually  referred  to  social  agencies,"  is 
indicated  by  the  experience  to  date 
with  union  counseling  plans,  reports 
Merrill  Krughoff  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  the  April 
issue  of  Community.  "Improved  un- 
derstanding of  social  work  services, 
methods  and  objectives  on  the  part  of 
union  members  ...  an  additional  means 
of  communication  [by  the  union]  with 
its  membership  and  developing  leader- 
ship .  .  .  information  about  such  sub- 
jects as  housing,  public  health,  child 
care,  workmen's  accident  compensation, 
social  security  benefits"  are  among  the 
assets  listed.  "It  would  be  an  exaggera- 


tion,  however,"  points  out  Mr.  Krug- 
hoft,  "to  say  that  it  has  made  any  great 
contribution  so  far  to  the  prevention  of 
serious  social  breakdowns  through  early 
discovery  and  treatment  of  personal 
and  family  problems." 

MTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE 

We  note  that  Retraining  and  Re- 
employment  Administrator  G.  B.  Ers- 
Icine  has  appointed  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor. 
Represented  on  it  are  interested  bu- 
reaus from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Department  of  Labor,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  National  Housing 
Agency,  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

JUNE  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

A  group  of  five  articles  are  fea- 
tured, giving  the  gist  of  the  Conference 
on  Unfinished  Business  in  Social  Legis- 
lation, held  in  Washington,  May  1 
and  2. 

The  writers,  all  conference  partici- 
pants, are:  U.  S.  Senators  Robert  F. 
Wagner  and  James  E.  Murray;  Wil- 
son W.  Wyatt,  national  housing  ex- 
pediter; Helen  Hall,  conference  chair- 
man; Mary  Dublin  Keyserling,  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  Committee. 

HOSPITALITIS? 

"The  average  patient  during  a  hos- 
pital stay  suffers  1 0  percent  of  the  time 
from  pain  and  90  percent  of  the  time 


from  boredom,"  says  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  former  chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  convalescent  training  program. 

AUTHORS'  MECCA 

Welfare  publicists,  now  frustrated 
by  desks  flooded  with  surplus  literary 
efforts,  should  take  heart  from  this  dis- 
covery by  Meyer  Schreiber,  late  of  the 
army,  of  a  desert  land  eagerly  waiting 
to  absorb  their  overflow  of  printer's 
ink:  "In  Copenhagen,  I  met  Henning 
Friis,  the  Danish  Social  Minister.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Friis  and  his  staff  are  anxious  to 
learn  about  the  work  of  American  pub- 
lic and  private  social  work  agencies  as 
they  have  received  no  literature  from 
the  states  since  1939.  .  .  .  Address  is: 
Slotsholmsgade  6,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

A  similar  opportunity,  we  learn,  can 
be  found  in  Czechoslovakia,  where 
Madame  Pelantova,  Vice  Lord  Mayor 
of  Prague,  and  a  former  student  at  the 
Chicago  School  of  Social  Work,  would 
welcome  material  sent  to  her,  A.  P.  O. 
887  Czechoslovak  Mission  UNRRA, 
c/o  American  Embassy,  Prague. 

HONORS 

To  Brigadier  General  William  C. 
Menninger,  director  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  "for  solving  one  of  the 
most  serious  medical  problems  faced  by 
the  army."  .  .  .  To  Earl  G.  Harrison, 


dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  and  member  of  the  board 
of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  the  annual 
humanitarian  medal  of  Pi  Lambda  Phi 
Fraternity.  .  .  .  To  Dr.  Leona  Baum- 
gartner,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene,  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  $1,000  annual  awards  given  by 
Lord  &  Taylor,  a  New  York  City  de- 
partment store,  "for  work  in  bettering 
human  relations." 

CHATTER 

Credit  for  the  largest  oversub- 
scription in  the  Red  Cross  campaign 
goes  to  Tullahoma  County,  Tenn. 
Quota  $850,  raised  $8,750.  The  na- 
tional goal  of  $100,000,000  was  ex- 
ceeded by  $13,000,000. 

Boston  and  New  Orleans  are  cele- 
brating the  25th  anniversaries  of  their 
councils  of  social  agencies  this  spring. 
.  .  .  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
veterans  are  now  enrolled  as  full  time 
college  and  university  students.  .  .  . 
Sixteen  and  one  quarter  million  pa- 
tients were  admitted  to  the  country's 
hospitals  in  1945.  Born  in  hospitals 
were  the  largest  number  of  babies  on 
record— nearly  2,000,000. 

A  new  national  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Organization  is 
being  organized  by  Arthur  Dunham, 
professor  of  community  organization  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Rus- 
sell H.  Kurtz,  assistant  general  di- 
rector of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  1945;  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  1946;  Arlien  Johnson,  1947 

Milestones  in  Professional  Progress 

Postwar  inventory  of  the  big  job  ahead  in  "the  only  kind  of  world  in  which  modern 
social  work  can  feel  truly  at  home":  a  report  of   the   1946   National  Conference. 

MARION  ROBINSON   and  BRADLEY   BUELL 


SOMEONE  DUBBED  IT  the  "hell 
and  high  water  conference"  for,  in 
spite  of  a  tight  housing  situation, 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes,  heavy 
work  loads  and  staff  shortages,  forty- 
five  hundred  delegates  made  their  way 
to  the  registration  desk  in  Buffalo's 
Memorial  Auditorium  during  the  week 
of  May  19  to  26  and  got  their  tickets 
to  the  73rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Most  of  the  180  meetings  went  on  as 
scheduled.  All  but  a  handful  of  the 
600-odd  speakers,  discussants,  discus- 
sion leaders,  and  presiding  officers  ap- 
peared on  the  dot  when  the  curtain 
went  up  for  their  particular  perform- 
ances. 

The  convention  housing  bureau  had 
had  to  turn  down  twenty-four  hundred 
people  who  wrote  for  reservations  after 
all  hotel  space  had  been  filled.  Some 
refused  to  be  disappointed  and,  coming 
in  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer,  were  hastily 
placed  in  private  homes,  or  found  them- 
selves commuting  from  outlying  towns. 

Less  than  a  thousand  people  had 
reached  Buffalo  by  8:30  Sunday  night 
when  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter  declared  the 


first  session  open.  Many  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  who  registered  the  next  morn- 
ing had  been  delayed  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  near-miss 
railroad  strike  of  the  day  before.  Five 
days  later,  when  the  strike  really  came, 
delegates  quickly  began  chartering  taxis 
and  buses  and  swapping  information 
about  ways  to  get  home.  The  first  boat 
trip  of  the  season  from  Buffalo  to  De- 
troit carried  600  social  workers,  most 
of  whom  had  useless  railroad  tickets 
in  their  pockets.  At  the  Conference 
headquarters  an  impromptu  car  pool 
service  was  started  but,  after  a  hectic 
day,  it  was  replaced  by  a  bulletin  board 
which  was  soon  snowed  under  with 


The  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
reportorial  assistance  of  Mary  Holmes 
Cilmore;  and  to  thank  the  following 
people  for  help  in  gathering  informa- 
tion: Barbara  Abel,  Joseph  Anderson, 
Charlotte  Ellinwood,  Lyman  Ford,  Mary 
Hicks,  Florence  HoIIis,  Jean  Johnson, 
Mary  Keeley,  Merrill  Krughoff,  Mar- 
garet Lumpkin,  John  McDowell,  Louise 
Odenkrantz,  Lilian  Sharpley,  and  Blos- 
som Steinert. 


notices  hastily  scrawled  on  torn-out 
sheets  of  notebook  paper:  "Wanted, 
ride  to  Chicago,"  and  with  a  bold 
afterthought,  "or  Omaha";  or  "Will 
join  in  renting  taxi  to  Muskegon." 

In  the  midst  of  the  every-man-for- 
himself-and-three  -  other  -  people  chaos, 
the  real  significance  of  the  strike  itself 
came  in  for  plenty  of  informal  discus- 
sion, and  intent  groups  sitting  in  lob- 
bies, taxis,  hotel  rooms,  listened  to  both 
of  President  Truman's  broadcasts. 

All  in  all,  the  Conference  delegates 
took  these  things  in  their  stride.  Most 
people  were  not  to  be  deflected  from 
their  definite  purpose  in  coming.  Al- 
though superficially  many  seemed  to 
be  shopping  around  for  staff,  ideas,  and 
opportunities  to  meet  old  friends,  there 
was,  underneath,  a  strong  sense  of  di- 
rection. 

These  were  people  who  for  four 
years  had  been  deeply  involved  in  many 
aspects  of  the  war  on  the  home  front 
and  abroad.  Many  had  been  picked  up 
from  traditional  social  work  settings, 
to  ply  their  trade  in  strange  fields,  to 
work  under  new  circumstances  with 
other  specialists  whose  ideas,  purposes, 
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and  lingo  were  foreign  to  them.  For 
them,  the  Conference  was  a  kind  of 
homecoming. 

But  the  atmosphere  was  not  one  of 
mere  experience-swapping.  For  this 
was  a  very  professional  Conference, 
with  much  of  the  discussion  dominated 
by  questions  of  processes,  method, 
function,  training.  Human  needs  and 
problems,  social  movements,  and  pre- 
occupations with  the  fields  of  work  of 
vast  institution  centered  interests,  had 
a  fair  place  in  all  of  the  section  and  as- 
sociate group  meetings.  But  the  yeast 
of  professional  issues  which  underlie 
larger  goals  and  their  organizational 
manifestations  was  a  ferment  which 
continually  bubbled  around  them. 

"It  was  also  a  Conference  of  prac- 
titioners. Outstanding  leaders  were 
there  but  they  did  not  give  color  to  the 
Conference  as  in  days  gone  by.  As  one 
"old-timer"  put  it:  "When  Jane 
Addams  came  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence thousands  of  social  workers  would 
flock  to  her  meeting.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  Graham  Taylor,  Mary  Rich- 
mond, and  others  had  a  similar  role. 
We  have  good  leadership  at  present  but 
there  are  no  figures  quite  comparable 
today." 

Evidence  of  the  practitioner-and- 
professional  motif  was  apparent  on 
many  fronts.  It  put  in  an  early  ap- 
pearance at  the  "successful  and  harm- 
onious" delegate  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers held  for  the  three  days  preceding 
the  national  meeting.  Celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary,  complete  with  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  from  President 
Truman,  this  group  passed  resolutions 
calling  for,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
mittee to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  profession  of  social  work ;  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Health  Act,  the 
Public  Welfare  Act  of  1946,  and  the 
"general  purpose,  principles  and  phil- 
osophy" of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  perm- 
anent international  social  welfare 
agency.  The  sessions  ended  with  one 
of  the  real  ovations  of  the  Conference 
to  Mrs.  Irene  Farnham  Conrad,  out- 
going AASW  president,  for  her  "out- 
standing leadership." 

Less  tangible  evidence  that  the  social 
work  profession  is  growing  up  could 
be  found  in  the  absence  of  much  of  the 
defensiveness  about  "specialties"  which 
has  characterized  social  work  meetings 
of  the  past  decade,  and  appears  to  have 
been  replaced  by  a  willingness  to  be 
social  workers  first  and  specialists 
second.  Some  meetings,  particularly  of 


the  sections  on  administration,  com- 
munity organization,  and  social  action, 
were  almost  "general  meetings"  as  far 
as  the  representative  character  of  the 
audiences  was  concerned. 

The  matter  of  fact  acceptance  of  so- 
cial action  responsibility  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  trend. toward  integration  and 
unity.  There  was  less  "whooping  it 
up"  on  this  question  than  at  some  prior 
Conferences,  but  papers  and  discussions 
in  almost  every  section  showed  clearly 
that  social  work  was  up  to  its  neck  in 
active  work  for  legislation  in  the  fields 
of  security,  health,  mental  health,  child 
welfare,  and  the  like.  The  meetings  of 
the  new  social  action  section  were  well 
attended,  and  audience  participation 
was  abundant  here  as  well  as  at  the 
special  meetings  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work, 
and  the  National  CIO  Community 
Services  Committee.  The  focus  was  on 
"the  common  welfare"  and  practition- 
ers of  all  kinds  freely  exchanged  ideas 
about  ways  and  means. 

Whether  it  be  cause  or  effect,  the 
contributing  influence  of  training 
school  leadership  had  much  to  do  with 
the  tone^and  emphasis.  The  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  happenstance  but  that  it 
represents  a  trend  can  be  seen  from 
the  Conference's  presidential  succes- 
sion— this  year  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray, 
dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  School ;  next 
year  Arlien  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California;  and 
presumably  in  1948,  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. At  this  Conference  forty  fac- 
ulty members  from  graduate  schools 
of  social  work  gave  papers,  many  of 
them  "keynote"  addresses,  led  discus- 
sions, or  acted  as  discussants.  Half  of 
this  year's  section  chairmen  came  from 
school  faculties. 

Consequently,  the  Conference  took 
on  a  strong  "going  to  school"  flavor, 
which  seemed  to  do  much  toward  fill- 
ing the  obvious  need  for  taking  stock, 
catching  up,  restating  old  principles 
and  evolving  new  ones,  in  as  thought- 
ful, scientific  a  way  as  possible. 

It  was  not  a  one-way  process,  how- 
ever, for  "stock-taking"  papers  were 
applauded  by  large  numbers  of  very 
vocal  rank  and  file  practitioners,  who 
matter-of-factly  waded  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
stock  on  hand. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is 
that  the  "institution  centered"  interests 
in  social  work  did  not  seem  to  use  the 


Conference  as  a  means  to  express  theii 
immediate  and  practical  concerns,  as 
has  always  been  the  case  for  large 
blocks  of  the  broad  fields  of  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation.  The  annual 
Congress  of  Correction,  the  Recreation 
Congress,  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  are  the 
forums  which  draw  administrators, 
executives,  and  practitioners  from  those 
fields  in  large  and  representative  num- 
bers. Something  of  the  same  "pull 
away"  from  the  Conference  as  a  prac- 
tical device  for  annual  meetings,  and 
the  discussion  of  current  operational 
issues,  seems  to  be  happening  in  re- 
spect to  such  movements  as  public  wel- 
fare, community  chests  (few  of  whose 
executives  were  this  year  in  attend- 
ance) ,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  na- 
tional agencies  with  large  and  far  flung 
constituencies. 

National  executives  were  there,  busy 
— as  always — in  conference  and  con- 
sultation, and  the  rank  and  file  from 
their  constituencies  were  there,  in  some 
instances  in  large  numbers.  But,  if  one 
may  hazard  an  impression  that  only 
painstaking  research  could  validate,  n 
significant  proportion  of  those  who  did 
come  were  not  there  primarily  to  look 
after  their  daily  bread  and  butter. 
They  were  there  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  new  interrelated  quality 
of  social  work,  or  because  they  were 
possessed  by  a  sense  of  social  work's 
growing  professional  stature. 

Wide  Horizons 

Chronologically,  the  Conference  got 
off  to  a  successful  if  slow  start  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter,  the  outgoing  president  who  had 
been  robbed  of  her  own  right  to  a  dis- 
tinguished audience  by  last  year's  war- 
time convention  ban,  introduced  Ken- 
neth L.  M.  Pray,  this  year's  Con- 
ference president  and  keynote  speaker. 

Mr.  Pray,  taking  as  his  theme  "So- 
cial Work  in  a  Revolutionary  Age'' 
immediately  put  the  delegates  at  ease 
by  saying  that  the  social  revolution 
sweeping  the  globe  is  creating  "the  only 
kind  of  world  in  which  modern  social 
work  can  feel  truly  at  home."  We  are 
seeing  "the  ending  of  one  great  epoch 
in  human  affairs  and  the  beginning  of 
another,"  the  synthesis  of  which  is  a 
repudiation  of  force  as  a  dominant  ele- 
ment and  the  acceptance  of  free  co- 
operation in  its  place.  Only  in  this  kind 
of  world,  he  said,  can  social  work 
achieve  its  simple  objective  of  "helping 
human  beings  find  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentive  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
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selves  and  .  .  .  the  largest  contribution 
to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  society." 

To  be  amplified  in  many  later  ses- 
sions was  his  denial  of  the  idea  that 
social  work  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
helping  "the  other  half."  Social  work 
today  deals  with  problems  that  are 
common  to  all  people — the  universal 
and  inevitable  outcomes  of  social  liv- 
ing. This  essential  function  of  social 
work,  to  deal  with  problems  of  human 
relationships,  is  so  close  to  the  core  of 
all  our  greatest  problems,  that  now  is 
the  time  for  social  work  to  tell  what  it 
knows  about  the  meanings  and  values 
of  these  relationships. 

In  relating  this  basic  function  to  the 
solution  of  underlying  economic  and 
social  problems,  Mr.  Pray  struck  a 
middle  course.  Economic  breakdown  is 
probably  the  greatest  single  cause  of  the 
confusion  and  conflict  which  is  social 
work's  daily  business,  he  said,  and  the 
responsibility  of  social  workers  here  "is 
certainly  something  more  than  merely 
to  repair  the  economic  damages  and 
deficiencies  which  our  clients  bring  to 
us."  On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  "it 
is  certainly  something  less  than  to  lay 
out  or  support  a  complete  set  of  speci- 
fications for  a  complete  and  perfect  so- 
cial system." 

Complementing  Mr.  Fray's  view 
of  "wide  horizons,"  Max  Lerner  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  PM,  at  the  last 
general  session  chose  as  his  subject, 
"Toward  an  American  Society."  Ham- 
mering away  at  the  cleavages  between 
our  democratic  theory  and  our  actual 
behavior,  Mr.  Lerner  said  that  the 
technical  and  moral  crisis  of  our  time 
is  due  to  the  discovery  of  "the  final 
weapon  for  annihilation,"  before  we 
had  moved  far  enough  along  the  road 
of  human  development.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  in  developing  a 
quantitative  philosophy,  said  Mr. 
Lerner,  and  now  we  must  begin  to  de- 
velop a  qualitative  one.  This  means 
re-channeling  our  natural  human  ag- 
gression against  poverty  and  injustice 
towards  the  broader  building  of  "a 
sense  of  society,  based  on  the  kinship 
between  men,"  for  our  internal  short- 
comings have  international  meaning. 

Mr.  Lerner's  emphasis  on  cleaning 
up  the  American  backyard  in  prepara- 
tion for  international  responsibility 
was  carried  a  step  further  by  Dr.  G. 
Brock  Chisholm,  Canada's  deputy  min- 
ister of  health  and  welfare,  who,  in 
another  general  session,  posed  the 
question,  "Can  Society  Keep  Pace 
With  Science?" 


Dr.  Chisholm  placed  responsibility 
for  survival  of  mankind  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  individual,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  parents.  The  qual- 
ity of  our  democracy  depends  upon  our 
degree  of  emotional  maturity,  but  we 
cannot  rate  this  very  high  if  one  con- 
siders the  extent  to  which  we  engage 
in  "superstitious  practices,"  such  as 
fortune  telling,  tea-leaf  reading,  and 
the  many  unreasonable  traditions  fol- 
lowed by  certain  groups.  Dr.  Chis- 
holm labeled  these  with  the  phrase, 
"expensive  magic,"  by  which,  he  said, 
we  were  "trying  to  buy  back  .  .  .  some 
of  the  security  stolen  during  childhood 
by  guilt  and  fear." 

In  one  of  the  most  telling  speeches 
of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Chisholm 
made  the  plea  that  children  be  set  free 
from  the  system  of  taboos  and  "poison- 
ous certainties"  which  seem  always  to 
be  imposed  on  each  generation  by  the 
previous  one.  and  that  we  cast  off  fear 
of  "difference"  and  learn  to  look  upon 
"the  local  customs  of  India,  Russia, 
Tibet- — and  Buffalo,"  as  "variant  ex- 
periments in  living." 

The  child's  natural  intellectual  in- 
tegrity should  be  maintained  undis- 
torted,  he  said,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  taking  drastic  action.  This  he 
put  into  one  sentence :  "Stop  lying  to 
our  children."  Parents  who  think  they 
are  protecting  their  children  from  th<- 
harsh  realities  of  living,  are  really 


forcing  them  to  face  the  unbearable 
conflict  between  losing  trust  in  the:" 
parents  or  being  confused  about  the 
realities  they  come  up  against — a  con- 
flict which  shuts  off  the  child's  ability 
to  think  for  himself. 

At  still  another  evening  meeting,  the 
human  problems  on  the  horizon  of  our 
sister  democracy  were  pointed  out  by 
B.  E.  Astbury,  O.B.E.,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  London.  "The  traditional  English 
home  and  family  life  have  been  a  major 
casualty  of  the  war,"  he  said.  "Side  by 
side  with  the  splendid  heroism  and 
sacrificial  service  of  the  war  has  been 
a  marked  deterioration  in  social  stand- 
ards." One  could  readily  understand 
why,  as  he  painted  the  picture  of  four 
million  out  of  eleven  and  one  half  mil- 
lion homes  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
enemy  action;  of  four  and  five-year 
separations  of  husbands  and  wives;  of 
large  scale  evacuation  of  children  and 
families;  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  troops  from  all  nations  in 
Britain's  islands. 

Despite  all  this,  he  reported,  Great 
Britain  is  moving  forward  toward  a 
new  program  of  security,  based  on  the 
Beveridge  report,  and  is  "passing  from 
a  reactionary  phase  to  a  recognition 
that  the  relationships  within  the  fam- 
ily group  represent  the  only  foundation 
for  an  emotionally  stable  personality 
and  for  a  secure  social  order." 


THE  CONFERENCE  STAFF 

Seated,  Howard  Knight,  executive  secretary,  and  Jane  Chandler,  as- 
••istant  executive  secretary;  standing,  Helen  Fox,  registration ;  AI  A. 
Anderson,  membership;  Josephine  Decker,  administrative  assistant 
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/.  Professional  Tools 


SOME  of  the  "oldsters"  at  Buffalo 
must  have  sensed  the  spirit  of  Mary 
Richmond  hovering  over  much  of  the 
Conference's  intellectual  interplay. 
The  trend  which  she  started  years  ago 
by  painstakingly  carving  out  the  proc- 
esses of  social  casework,  of  systemati- 
cally documenting  the  materials  and 
knowledge  essential  to  the  application 
of  these  processes,  has  now  moved  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  early  effort 
to  "better  organize  charity."  But  its 
motivation  is  just  the  same — to  perfect 
the  tools  of  the  practitioner  and  to 
build  up  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  Xised  for  training  and  profes- 
sional development. 

Since  those  early  years  the  meetings 
of  social  caseworkers  have  been  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  discussions  of  "how 
we  do  what  we  do — and  why."  Not  so 
long  ago,  groupwork  leaders  began  to 
cast  envious  eyes  upon  this  central  fac- 
tor in  casework  progress,  and  this  year 


Buffalo  seemed  to  mark  the  birth  of 
efforts  to  place  this  stamp  of  profes- 
sional respectability  upon  administra- 
tors and  community  organizers,  too. 

Certainly,  not  all  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  Conference  sections  on 
casework,  groupwork,  administration, 
and  community  organization  hewed  to 
Mary  Richmond's  line;  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should.  Papers  in  all 
sections  and  group  meetings  ran  the 
whole  gamut  of  techniques,  problems, 
organization,  broad  objectives,  and  just 
plain  description  of  "this  is  what  we 
did."  The  six  hundred  speakers  talked 
about  what  they  wanted  to  talk  about. 
But  at  one  point  or  another,  a  lot  of 
them  wanted  to  talk,  it  seemed,  about 
the  tools  of  their  profession,  the  ad- 
vances made  in  wartime  years  in 
sharpening  these  tools,  changing  con- 
cepts in  professional  methodology  and 
philosophy,  technological  fronts  that 
need  to  be  studied  and  captured. 


SOCIAL  CASEWORK 


On  Monday  morning,  Annette  Gar- 
rett,  associate  director  of  the  Smith 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  before 
a  large  audience  in  the  auditorium 
arena,  set  the  stage  for  casework's 
week  of  stocktaking. 

Miss  Garrett  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  casework  skills  from  their 
early  use  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty, 
to  the  first  World  War  which  stimu- 
lated recognition  of  emotional  prob- 
lems and  the  wider  applicability  of 
these  skills  to  all  economic  classes.  Re- 
tarded somewhat  by  the  relief  preoccu- 
pations of  the  depression  years,  case- 
work by  the  late  Thirties  had  begun  to 
consolidate  its  paralleling  objective  and 
subjective  approaches  by  emphasis  on 
generic  casework.  World  War  II  has 
brought  concern  with  the  emotional 
adjustment  problems  of  people,  rather 
than  with  economic  needs;  a  rapid 
spread  in  the  use  of  caseworkers  in  the 
military  forces,  selective  service,  indus- 
try, hospitals,  rehabilitation  camps, 
schools,  and  many  other  units ;  and  the 
rise  of  counseling  "which  has  for  many, 
vague  implications  which  seem  remote 
from  casework  practice." 

The  two  great  questions  now  con- 
fronting casework,  according  to  Miss 
Garrett,  are  first,  whether  casework 
can  match  the  quantitative  advance- 
ment of  the  war  years  by  equal  progress 
in  the  quality  of  its  skills,  methods,  and 
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scientific  knowledge;  and  second, 
whether  it  can  resolve  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  concept  of  universal  case- 
work method,  and  the  concept  of  spe- 
cialization. The  danger,  Miss  Garrett 
warns,  is  that  the  limited  caseworker 
approach  of  organizations  which  do  not 
serve  the  whole  person,  will  result  in 
a  dilution  which  will  be  a  threat  to 
casework's  professional  capacity. 
Though  there  are  undoubtedly  advan- 
tages in  specialization  -  -  if  based  on 
thorough  knowledge  of  fundamentals 
— it  is  likely  to  result  in  rigidity  and 
limited  treatment  skills,  unless  it  is  car- 
ried out  through  generic  procedures. 

These  dangers  of  dilution  and  over- 
specialization  must  be  overcome  bv 
self-discipline  within  the  professional 
group  itself,  Miss  Garrett  felt,  if  com- 
munities are  to  be  convinced  of  case- 
work's  intrinsic  function  and  value. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  both  the 
casework  section  and  associate  groups 
brought  amplification,  support,  and 
what  might  even  be  interpreted  as  op- 
position to  Miss  Garrett's  synthesis  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  in  current  case- 
work practices.  In  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  casework  and  mental  hygiene  sec- 
tions on  wartime  experience  in  case- 
work practice,  Ethel  S.  Wannamacher, 
Red  Cross  supervisor  at  the  Valley 
Forge  Hospital,  stressed  the  fact  that  a 
huge  amount  of  work  was  accom- 


plished under  wartime  pressures  and 
that  traditionally  difficult  problems  had 
to  be  worked  out  fast.  But  she  also 
noted  that  in  the  slump  following  the 
end  of  the  war,  workers  with  good  pro- 
fessional training,  and  a  professional 
stake  in  their  jobs,  pulled  themselves 
together  more  quickly,  while  the  in- 
experienced and  untrained  workers  had 
less  to  fall  back  on. 

Mary  Houk,  of  Indiana  University, 
testified  that  the  Travelers  Aid  experi- 
ence on  USO  jobs  in  small  towns  had 
reinforced  faith  in  the  generic  base  for 
training  personnel. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  E. 
O'Keefe,  now  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, came  to  this  same  pro- 
gram with  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  be  assigned  the  famous  "263" 
classification,  which  in  October  194.3 
officially  established  a  social  work 
branch  in  the  Surgeon  General's  of- 
fice. His  task  as  chief  of  this  branch 
had  been  to  build  up  a  staff  of  700  men 
and  women  assigned  to  army  casework, 
and  he  particularly  stressed  the  op- 
portunity which  the  military  setting 
had  given  them  to  bring  recognition 
and  status  to  their  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  agreed,  social 
work  in  the  army  did  develop  primarily 
as  a  service  to  psychiatry.  Social  work- 
ers did  intake  studies  and  made  reports 
in  which  they  did  not  discuss  symptoms 
but  passed  on  information  about  them 
for  use  by  the  psychiatrists.  "From 
many  psychiatrists,"  he  said,  "one  hears 
of  the  great  value  they  place  on  serv- 
ices of  social  workers.  Many  are  frank 
to  say  they  had  never  used  them 
fore.'' 


Social  Worker  and  Psychiatrist 

The  question  of  the  social  worker's 
relation  to  the  psychiatrist  was  also 
discussed  during  a  session  of  the  men- 
tal hygiene  section.  Saul  Hofstein, 
Jewish  Community  Service,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  out  of  his  experience  as  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  and  clinical 
psychologist  in  the  army,  felt  that  the 
psychiatric  social  worker's  job  had  to 
be  limited  and  should  not  include  re- 
sponsibility for  treatment. 

Imogene  S.  Young,  psychiatric  social 
work  consultant  for  the  National  Red 
Cross  Military  and  Naval  Service, 
however,  said  that  army  psychiatrists, 
in  the  pressure  of  work,  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  a  trained  psychiatric 
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worker  could  handle  treatment.  Many 
Red  Cross  workers  did  so,  and  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  skill.  Support  for  her 
point  of  view  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  jobs  of  the  psychia- 
trist and  social  worker  need  not  be  too 
clearly  defined  came  from  Bertram 
Beck,  formerly  with  an  army  mental 
hygiene  unit  and  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York. 

Grace  Marcus,  district  supervisor  in 
Baltimore's  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, felt  that  the  psychiatric  social 
worker's  job  was  so  important  that  "we 
had  better  concentrate  on  doing  it  well, 
and  leave  therapy  to  the  psychiatrists." 

Counseling 

Miss  Garrett's  initial  reference  to 
counseling  and  its  direct  or  indirect  re- 
lation to  casework  development  was 
taken  up  from  many  points  of  view 
and  in  a  number  of  different  settings. 
In  a  meeting  on  "Getting  People  and 
Services  Together,"  scheduled  by  the 
community  organization  section,  Eliza- 
beth Evans,  caseworker  in  the  thirty- 
year-old  social  service  office  of  Macy's 
Department  Store  in  New  York  City, 
described  -her  service  as  limited  to 
making  prompt  diagnosis,  emergency 
treatment  when  indicated,  and  referral 
to  specialists  for  continued  care  when 
necessary. 

Counseling  under  union  auspices 
was  described  by  Johannes  U.  Hoeber, 
CIO  staff  representative  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Community  Chest,  as  a  war 
baby,  growing  out  of  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  new  localities, 
struggling  with  complications  of  hous- 
ing, child  care,  shopping,  rationing, 
and  illness. 

Robert  Levin,  of  CIO's  community 
service  committee,  in  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  section  on  administration, 
made  it  clear  that  the  development  of 
a  union  counseling  program  in  CIO 
did  not  signifiy  any  intention  of  going 
into  the  field  of  social  work  profes- 
sionally. Rather,  he  said,  the  program 
is  based  on  labor's  belief  that  agencies 
must  be  effectively  related  to  the  con- 
stituencies they  serve;  and  the  CIO 
was  setting  up  machinery  and  training 
personnel  for  that  purpose. 

Use  of  Authority 

A  problem  that  is  troubling  a  good 
many  caseworkers  popped  up  not  only 
in  the  casework  section  but  in  several 
other  meetings  where  skills  and  meth- 
ods came  in  for  critical  evaluation : 
that  is,  how  to  use,  in  the  best  interest 


of  the  client,  the  legal  or  other  author- 
ity which  is  carried  by  the  professional 
worker  in  protective  work,  probation 
service,  public  welfare,  and  so  on. 

A  thoughtful  paper  on  this  subject 
was  given  in  a  public  welfare  section 
by  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  director  of  the 
committee  on  education  and  social  se- 
curity of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Prepared  in  collaboration 
with  Elizabeth  de  Schweinitz,  con- 
sultant on  training  for  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  department  of  welfare,  his 
paper  dealt  in  broad  philosophical  terms 
with  the  place  of  authority  in  the  pro- 
tective function  of  the  public  welfare 
agency. 

Quoting  Porter  Lee's  distinction  be- 
tween the  authority  which  goes  with 
status  and  the  authority  which  derives 
from  experience,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, Mr.  de  Schweinitz  pointed 
out  that  today  the  public  no  longer 
supports  the  wholesale  powers  of  con- 
stituted authority  which  characterized 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement  to  pro- 
tect children.  Inherent  authority, 
hitherto  merely  a  desirable  factor  in 
the  protective  role,  has  now  become  q 
necessity. 

The  nature  of  this  inherent  author- 
ity, said  Mr.  de  Schweinitz,  stems  not 
from  a  worker's  legal  or  official  status 
but  from  his  understanding  of  the  law 
and  of  community  resources;  from  an 
impersonal,  considerate  professional  at- 
titude which  goes  with  an  acceptance 
of  this  constituted  authority ;  from  the 
capacity  to  ascertain  and  evaluate  facts 
and  weigh  the  evidence  and  decide ; 
from  his  capacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  or  is  not  possible  and  to 
deal  with  the  individual  on  that  basis. 

Tom  Coleman,  on  the  basis  of  his 
experience  in  the  psychiatric  clinic  of 
Manhattan  Children's  Court,  also  ex- 
plored this  question  in  a  casework  ses- 
sion when  he  read  a  paper  on  psychia- 
tric treatment  of  children  in  an  author- 
itative setting. 

"The  pitfall  in  the  use  of  authority," 
said  Mr.  Coleman,  "seems  to  be  when 
the  individual  using  it  has  a  need  for 
such  authority  to  satisfy  his  own  neu- 
rotic drives."  He  felt  that  authority 
was  the  realistic  handling  of  probation 
status  with  both  the  youngster  and  his 
parents — and  that  it  could  help  a 
young  person  prepare  "for  better  ac- 
ceptance of  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
society." 

The  need  for  development  of  skills., 
as  well  as  more  trained  personnel,  in 
the  field  of  protective  services  was  em- 


phasized by  William  W.  Burke,  of  the 
George  Warren  Brown  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  when  he  gave  a  paper  which 
dealt  with  protecting  standards  of  child 
welfare  services  under  public  auspices, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  public  welfare  sec- 
tion. This  field  has  been  neglected,  he 
said,  and  the  literature  on  skills  in 
handling  neglect  cases,  under  whatever 
administrative  auspices,  is  very  meager. 
In  a  different  setting,  Dorothy 
Hutchinson,  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  discussed  the  process 
by  which  the  caseworker  helps  the  un- 
married mother  make  up  her  mind 
about  placement  for  her  child.  At  an 
overflow  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Miss  Hutchinson  said  that  in  keeping 
with  the  democratic  process,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  encourage  the  mother  to 
make  her  own  decision  without  undue 
influence  from  the  worker.  She  ques- 
tioned the  realism  of  this  idea  "if  ap- 
plied in  wholesale  fashion  to  any  large 
number  of  unmarried  mothers."  The 
majority  of  these  mothers  are  unable 
to  make  their  own  independent  de- 
cision, for  "the  unmarried  mother  is  an 
unmarried  mother  in  many  cases  be- 
cause she  has  already  lacked  proficiency 
in  making  decisions  on  a  rational 
basis."  She  urged  that  caseworkers  take 
responsibility  not  only  for  guidance  in 
making  such  decisions  but  for  helping 
the  unmarried  mother  to  find  a  life  for 
herself. 

From  Other  Fields 

That  caseworkers  are  alert  to  ex- 
perience in  other  fields  which  can  be 
adapted  to  their  own  use  was  evident 
in  a  number  of  meetings.  At  this  same 
session  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America,  Ruth  Brenner,  Free  Syna 
gogue  Child  Adoption  Committee, 
brought  out  the  importance  of  select- 
ing adoptive  parents  only  after  con- 
sultation with -their  family  doctor.  This 
agency  does  not  accept  an  application 
if  the  doctor  feels  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  the  couple's  having 
children  of  their  own. 

Miss  Brenner  brought  out  two  im- 
portant facts:  first,  that  the  uncon- 
scious motivation  for  the  adoption  of  a 
baby  is  by  far  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  future  success  of  the  child's 
welfare;  and  second,  that  one  of  the 
factors  to  be  thoroughly  examined  is 
whether  an  applying  couple  faces 
sterility  as  an  organic  or  psychogenic 
factor. 

Recent  trends  in  the  use  of  psycho- 
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analytical  concepts  of  casework  were 
reviewed  by  Alice  L.  Voiland  and 
Martha  Lou  Gundelach,  both  in  the 
family  service  bureau  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago,  in  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America.  Miss  Voiland 
warned  that,  while  the  patient  in  the 
psychoanalytic  situation  consents  to 
disclose  his  innermost  feelings,  the  av- 
erage client  comes  to  the  social  agency 
with  very  different  feelings.  Thus,  she 


said,  a  first  principle  is  "to  meet  the 
client  on  his  own  ground"  and  "treat 
him  as  an  emotionally  healthy  person 
until  he  proves  otherwise." 

The  worker  must  be  alert  to  discrep- 
ancies in  either  facts  or  feelings  which 
may  reveal  unrealistic  responses  or 
areas  of  conflict  and  must  put  together 
facts  and  impressions  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  a  tentative  formulation  of  what 
the  difficulty  is  and  what  direction 
treatment  should  take. 


SOCIAL  GROUPWORK 


What  Grace  Coyle  characterized 
as  the  "astonishing  vitality"  of  the 
groupwork  profession,  at  the  10th  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Group 
Work,  was  an  easily  discernible  force 
during  the  Conference  week.  Many  of 
the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  groupwork 
section  and  six  afternoon  meetings  of 
the  AASGW,  indicated  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  groupwork  method  into 
many  different  fields.  Varied  wartime 
experience  mingled  with  longer  estab- 
lished practice  to  become  the  stuff  out 
of  which  was  hammered  more  clearly 
defined  concepts  of  what  groupwork  is, 
from  whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it 
goes. 

A  new  quality  of  professional  con- 
sciousness dominated  the  discussions. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that, 
by  vote  of  the  membership,  the 
AASGW  now  becomes  the  American 
Association  of  Group  Workers,  a  full- 
fledged  professional  organization  rather 
than  a  study  organization ;  and  ques- 
tions of  major  importance  paralleled 
the  metamorphosis. 

In  a  session  of  the  AAGW  on  pro- 
fessional education  for  groupworkers. 
Gertrude  Wilson,  professor  of  group- 
work  at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
stressed  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
worker  understanding  of  himself  which 
he  could  use  consciously  to  help  others. 
An  undue  amount  of  instruction  in  the 
vocational  skills,  she  felt,  endangers 
the  real  purpose  of  the  professional 
education.  Admitting  that  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  contents  of  a  profes- 
sional education  for  an  occupation,  the 
members  of  which  are  undecided  and 
ambivalent  as  to  their  professional 
identification,"  she  urged  firsthand 
study  of  groupwork  practices  to  bring 
out  basic  functions  and  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed,  since  "the  roots  of 
the  profession  are  in  practice." 

Whether  groupwork  is  more  closely 
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related  to  the  field  of  social  work  or 
that  of  education  was  another  question 
which  perplexed  many.  It  was  pointed 
out  during  one  discussion  that  much  of 
the  philosophy  of  groupwork  came 
from  the  field  of  education,  through 
such  exponents  as  Dewey  and  Kilpat- 
rick.  Dorothea  Sullivan,  director  of 
groupwork  at  the  National  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Work,  suggested  that 
groupwork  could  be  rooted  in  both, 
just  as  there  are  mixed  sciences,  like 
bio-chemistry  or  mathematical  physics. 

Groupwork  as  a  Method 

Groupworkers,  also,  are  still  strug- 
gling to  decide  just  what  their  chosen 
profession  is  —  field,  function,  or 
method.  Miss  Wilson  reminded  her 
audience  that  as  long  ago  as  1939,  a 
special  association  committee  had  de- 
cided that  groupwork  was  a  method. 
She  felt,  however,  that  use  of  such 
phrases  as  "groupwork  agencies"  arid 
"groupwork  divisions,"  indicating  "an 
unconscious  desire  to  have  groupwork 
be  all-embracing  and  all-inclusive,"  had 
somewhat  distorted  the  idea. 

This  concept  of  method  was  under- 
scored by  Grace  Coyle  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  groupwork  section  when 
she  discussed  "the  confusion  between 
the  field  of  recreation  and  the  methods 
used  by  workers  in  this  field." 

The  groupwork  method  came  into 
use  in  recreation,  she  said,  "as  we  be-- 
gan  to  see  that  understanding  and  use 
of  human  relations  involved  were  as 
important  as  the  understanding  and 
use  of  various  types  of  programs."  Use 
of  the  groupwork  method  .helps  to  in- 
crease people's  enjoyment  of  recreation, 
especially  those  who  are  blocked  by 
personal  difficulties  and,  as  a  result,  in- 
dividuals are  encouraged  toward  cre- 
ative rather  than  imitative  expression. 

Complementing  Miss  Coyle's  inter- 
pretation was  a  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  use  of  recreational  or  program 
activities  as  a  means  of  helping  in- 


dividuals meet  personal  and  social 
needs.  Gladys  Ryland,  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  dis- 
cussed five  types  of  leisure  time  pro- 
grams: discussion,  games  and  sports, 
crafts,  dramatics,  dancing.  Each  one 
of  these  offers  special  opportunities 
which  the  groupworker  can  use  in  help- 
ing people  resolve  different  kinds  of 
personality  and  social  difficulties.  "Dis- 
cussion" in  a  business  meeting,  for  ex- 
ample, serves  as  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
pression of  social  attitudes.  People  must 
have  certain  personality  qualifications 
to  learn  to  "play  together."  Crafts  re- 
quire the  use  of  hands  and  produce  a 
sense  of  achievement.  Singing  is  a  good 
device  for  bringing  different  cultural 
groups  together. 

Experiments  with  group  method  on 
a  highly  specialized  level  were  dis- 
cussed by  Gisela  Konopka,  group- 
worker  in  the  Pittsburgh  Child  Guid- 
ance Center,  and  Fritz  Redl,  professor 
of  public  affairs  and  social  work  at 
Wayne  University.  Many  practition- 
ers are  leery  about  putting  groupwork 
method  to  this  use,  said  Mr.  Redl,  but 
others  are  developing  a  "bandwagon" 
complex  on  the  subject.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  critical  analysis  of 
method  and  material,  and  developing 
"clinical  tolerance."  For  example,  the 
problem  of  contagion — when  one  per- 
son in  the  group  under  treatment 
makes  the  others  harder  to  handle — is 
a  "peculiar  phenomenon"  which  re- 
quires much  more  study.  Mr.  Redl  is 
also  working  on  problems  of  grouping. 
In  his  work  with  young  people,  he  has 
found  that  attitudes  toward  adults, 
and  "personality  allergies"  which  in- 
volve the  problem  of  how  deep  the 
roots  of  superficial  behavior  go,  are 
two  important  criteria  for  grouping. 

The  role  of  the  group  leader  or 
therapist,  according  to  Miss  Konopka, 
involves  gradually  bringing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  closer  together  while 
the  leader  himself  recedes  more  and 
more  into  the  background. 

Casework — Groupwork 

The  old  debatable  question  of  when 
the  groupworker  should  refer  individ- 
uals to  caseworker  or  other  specialist 
was  discussed  by  Bert  Gold,  assistant 
professor  of  social  groupwork  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 

"Our  focus,"  said  Mr.  Gold,  "ought 
not  to  be  on  having  caseworkers  to  do 
casework  in  our  agencies,  or  group- 
workers  to  do  casework  .  .  .  but  upon 
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having  groupworkers  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  behavior,  diagnostically  ori- 
ented, able  to  use  the  interview,  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  of  communitv 
resources,  and  capable  of  making  a  re- 
ferral in  a  setting  where  the  ...  or- 
ganization enables  the  worker  to  carry 
out  his  function." 

The  successful  combination  of  indi- 
vidual counseling  and  group  activity 
as  a  treatment  method  for  psychiatric 
casualties  in  a  military  setting  was  re- 
ported on  by  Abraham  Novick,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  School  in 
New  York. 

Rasing  his  remarks  on  his  experi-' 
ence  as  an  army  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Mr.  Novick  said  that  break- 
down of  the  soldiers  usually  meant  loss 
of  "social  qualities."  Concurrently  with 
individual  treatment,  therefore,  the 
staff  planned  activities  for  groups  ot 
not  more  than  twenty  patients.  Discus- 
sion helped  release  resentment  and  feel- 
ings of  frustration  and  persecution. 

In  these  and  other  experimental 
areas,  the  current  trend  is  toward  more 
careful  research  and  a  more  scientific 
approach  to  the  development  of  prac- 
tice. Early  in  the  week  a  report  on 
current  research  was  given  by  Alvin 
F.  Zander,  assistant  professor  ot 
psychology  at  Springfield  College,  and 
the  trend  was  illustrated  in  a  paper  bv 
Helen  D.  Green,  of  the  American 
Service  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  groupwork  section 
and  the  AAGW. 

Miss  Green  cited  the  findings  of  the 
Yankee  City  Series  by  Professor  Lloyd 
Warner  and  his  staff  as  the  kind  of 
scientific  data  with  which  groupwork- 
ers must  be  familiar  in  order  to  work 
with  intercultural,  interracial  or  inter- 
faith  groups.  She  said  that  the  "melt- 
ing pot  theory,"  which  implied  the  de- 
sirability of  likeness  and  conformity, 
had  now  given  way  to  the  desire  for 
understanding,  appreciation,  and  satis- 
factory relationships.  Tensions  which 
arise  because  of  these  differences,  she 
said,  are  not  due  to  the  differences 
themselves  but  to  the  "evaluation 
placed  on  difference  by  the  dominant 
group." 

Infiltration 

However  far  the  professional  meth- 
odology of  groupwork  may  have  pro- 
gressed, it  is  now  spreading  into  many 
fields  and  settings.  In  one  meeting  of 
the  groupwork  section.  Robert  Taber, 
director  of  the  division  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel and  counseling  ;it  the  Philadel- 


phia Board  of  Education,  offered  the 
schools  as  "unquestionably  the  greatest 
potential  resource  for  the  extension  of 
social  groupwork."  He  explained  that 
since  education  was  no  longer  restricted 
to  academic  and  vocational  training, 
but  had  begun  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  social  and  emotional  growth  of 
its  pupils,  groupwork  was  seen  as  "a 
basic  educational  process  which  must 
be  employed  if  the  larger  objective 
is  to  be  realized." 

Speaking  on  the  same  program. 
Clayton  C.  Jones,  chief  of  project  serv- 
ices in  the  National  Housing  Author- 
ity's management  standards  division, 
said  that  in  the  community  buildings 
which  are  a  standard  part  of  housing 
projects,  the  residents'  inclination  to 
make  new  friends  and  form  new  associ- 
ations led  quite  naturally  to  group  life 
and  activities.  Since  these  buildings  had 
no  "tradition  of  use,"  there  could  be 
much  more  flexibility  in  planning  and 
scheduling  programs. 

Louise  F.  Staltz,  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  division  of  recreation  train- 
ing for  hospital  service,  told  how  hos- 
pital recreation  workers  helped  the  pa- 
tient establish  satisfactory  relationships 
to  other  patients.  Trained  to  be  aware 
of  the  individual's  illness  and  the  mean- 
ing of  its  limitations  to  him,  the  recre- 
ation worker  can  help  him  make  the 
desired  adjustment. 

The  description  of  the  leader  role 
played  by  these  workers  was  enlarged 
upon  in  another  meeting  of  the  group- 
work  section  by  Catherine  Hough  of 
the  same  Red  Cross  staff  group.  Miss 
Hough  said  that  ARC  recreation 


workers  had  had  to  experiment  with 
the  extension  of  the  leader's  responsi- 
bility to  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
the  group  as  a  whole,  because  the  limi- 
tations placed  on  the  patient  by  his  dis- 
ability and  the  social  component  of  his 
illness  determine  the  extent  to  which 
he  may  become  a  group  member. 

Summing  Up 

At  the  final  dinner  meeting  of  the 
AAGW,  Grace  Coyle  pointed  out  that 
the  present  transitional  period  of 
groupwork  was  similar  to  that  which 
other  professions  have  gone  through. 
Groupworkers  now  have  some  of  the 
marks  of  what  makes  a  "profession" 
instead  of  an  "occupation." 

Historically  speaking,  the  most  im- 
portant step,  Miss  Coyle  said,  was 
when  "we  moved  from  seeing  only  ac- 
tivity ...  to  the  stage  of  trying  to 
account  for  behavior."  This  develop- 
ment means  that  groupwork  is  in  the 
process  of  delving  into  the  sciences  un- 
derlying its  practice,  which  inevitably 
results  in  producing  different  schools  of 
thought.  She  believes  that  there  are 
no  basic  differences  and  that  the  real 
question  is  what  contribution  each  has 
to  make  toward  general  professional 
progress. 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  Gertrude  Wil- 
son, in  her  final  remarks,  "that  in 
another  ten  years  groupworkers  will 
have  settled  basic  problems  and  will 
be  absorbed  in  advanced  research  and 
skill  in  practice  which  will  make  the 
groupwork  method  more  effective  in 
helping  the  individual  and  groups  to 
create  a  better  world  for  all  mankind." 


COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATION 


Community  chest  executives,  coun- 
cil secretaries,  agency  administrators, 
field  representatives,  and  others  who 
may  be  said  to  be  practitioners  of  com- 
munity organization  have  not  been 
generally  concerned  over  the  years  with 
the  intellectual  task  of  analyzing  the 
intrinsic  skills  essential  to  professional 
attainment.  In  the  main,  they  have 
been  practical  "operators,"  taking  for 
granted  the  knowledge  which  they  pos- 
sessed and  the  skills  which  they 
utilized. 

It  was  Leonard  Mayo,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at 
Western  Reserve,  who  established  a 
new  pattern  in  his  opening  address  to 
the  section.  "Community  organization 
in  social  work,"  he  said,  "is  the  method 
or  process  by  which  agency  structure 
is  changed,  function  modified,  and  re- 


lationship between  agencies  revised  in 
conformity  with  changing  and  dem- 
onstrable need.  ...  It  is  a  process 
which,  when  skillfully  applied,  may  re- 
sult in  the  establishment,  extension, 
and  more  effective  synchronization  of 
social  and  health  resources."  Such  a 
definition  means,  as  Everett  C.  Shimp. 
professor  of  community  organization  at 
Ohio  State's  School  of  Social  Admin- 
istration, declared  at  another  section 
meeting,  that  community  organization 
methods  "have  application  from  the 
smallest  community  to  the  world  com- 
munity." 

Possession  of  six  skills,  said  Dean 
Mayo,  are  the  tools  requisite  for  pro- 
fessional competence:  first,  research, 
fact-finding  and  surveys;  second,  the 
selection  of  priorities  in  relation  to  the 
total  need  ;  third,  organization;  fourth, 
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Among  those  representing  school  leadership:  Walter  Pettit  of  New  York; 
Arthur  Dunham  of  Michigan  Institute;  Leonard  Mayo  of  Western  Reserve 


interpretation  ;  fifth,  mobilization  —  of 
manpower,  finance,  and  other  re- 
sources; and  sixth,  negotiations  with 
individuals,  groups,  and  the  com- 
munity. The  method  of  community 
organization  is  primarily  a  "discussion" 
method  used  in  groups  and  in  commit- 
tees. "In  essence,"  said  Dean  Mayo, 
"the  committee  is  the  basic  tool  in  the 
entire  community  organization  pro- 
cess." 

In  this  section  and  in  the  supple- 
menting afternoon  meetings  organized 
by  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 
Inc.,  the  discussion  wandered  far  afield 
from  the  initial  focus,  no  doubt  accord- 
ing to  plan.  However,  interest  was 
crystallized  during  the  Conference 
week  by  the  formal  organization  of 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Organization, 
with  Walter  Pettit,  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  as 
chairman,  and  Russell  Kurtz,  assistant 
general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  as  secretary.  This  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  previously  organ- 
ized national  committee,  headed  by 
Arthur  Dunham,  professor  of  com- 
munity organization  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

A  series  of  six  group  meetings  on 
"how  to  get  things  done  in  community 
organization,"  especially  reflected  the 
emphasis  on  process  and  skills.  Each  of 
these  presentations  and  discussions  was 
centered  entirely  on  specific  local 
projects. 

Under  the  general  topic  "establish- 
ing a  new  service,"  Lillian  A.  Quinn, 


executive  secretary  of  the  Westchester 
County  (N.Y.)  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  described  the  process  by 
which  a  new  mental  hygiene  service 
had  been  set  up  in  her  county.  The 
intercultural  project  of  the  Hill  Dis- 
trict Community  Council  of  Pitts- 
burgh, an  example  of  how  racial 
groups  might  be  brought  together,  was 
discussed  by  George  W.  Culberson, 
principal  of  the  A.  Leo  Weil  School 
and  member  of  the  council.  Louis  L. 
Orgera  told  how,  during  the  past  five 
years,  facts  from  the  social  breakdown 
index  had  been  used  to  effect  agency 
and  program  changes  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  he  serves  as  assistant  ex- 
ecutive of  the  community  chest. 

At  two  meetings,  one  on  the  agenda 
of  the  community  organization  section 
and  the  other  an  afternoon  session  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Henry  L.  Zucker  of  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation  compared  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  "self- 
surveys"  and  surveys  conducted  by  out- 
side experts.  The  self-survey  process 
which  he  described  included  many 
meetings  of  a  large  lay  committee,  in- 
terviews with  community  leaders,  and 
conferences  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  both  during  the  study  and 
after  the  recommendations  were  formu- 
lated. 

Self-studies  have  the  advantages  of 
more  time,  and  more  consideration  for 
local  personalities  and  relationships; 
and  also  offer  greater  help  in  educating 
both  lay  and  professional  leaders.  The 
outside  study  makes  it  possible  to  se- 


cure more  expert  assistance,  is  looked 
upon  as  being  more  objective,  and  can 
be  managed  in  a  shorter  time. 

C.  Whit  Pfeiffer,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Los  Angeles,  companion  speaker 
with  Dean  Mayo  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  community  organization  sec- 
tion, dwelt  more  upon  the  various  de- 
vices and  procedures  which  would  in- 
sure that  the  community  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  programs  reach 
more  than  the  "submerged  tenth." 

Information  Centers 

Several  devices  expressly  designed 
"to  bring  people  and  services  together" 
were  set  up  during  the  war.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  general  information 
and  referral  center.  While,  by  1943, 
there  were  only  four  or  five  such  cen- 
ters, nineteen  of  the  larger  cities  now 
have  them  set  up  and,  in  addition,  some 
veterans  centers  are  beginning  to  serve 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  vet- 
eran. 

In  a  meeting  devoted  to  the  latter 
subject,  Sydney  R.  Ussher,  director  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Veterans  Informa- 
tion and  Service  Center,  set  down  five 
factors  essential  to  successful  opera- 
tion :  first,  citizenry  ready  to  cooperate 
in  reestablishing  veterans;  second,  co- 
ordination of  all  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies;  third,  a  centrally  lo- 
cated and  attractive  office;  fourth,  a 
program  which  provides  all  services  not 
readily  available  elsewhere;  and  fifth, 
a  staff  which  knows  the  community 
and  its  resources. 

Another  device  for  bringing  people 
and  services  together,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pfeiffer,  is  the  district  welfare 
center  where,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  case- 
work, groupwork,  and  nursing  are 
housed  together.  The  longest  experi- 
ence with  a  plan  of  this  sort,  which  de- 
centralizes the  administration  of  city- 
wide  health  services,  was  described  by 
Kenneth  D.  Widdemer,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Survey  Committee  for 
the  Development  of  a  Plan  for  a 
Health  Council.  Speaking  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Health  Council  Executives 
of  Comunity  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
Mr.  Widdemer  traced  the  twenty-five- 
year-development  of  district  health  cen- 
ters which  now  completely  cover  the 
Greater  New  York  area. 

The  contribution  of  union  counsel- 
ing toward  this  same  purpose  was  up- 
permost in  many  minds.  Johannes  Hoe- 
ber  and  Robert  Levin  reported  that 
union  counseling  is  now  operating  in 
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thirty-four  industrial  cities  with  more 
than  two  thousand  union  members 
trained  for  this  purpose.  According  to 
experience  cited,  some  practical  diffi- 
culties need  to  be  overcome:  for  ex- 
ample, union  members  must  take  coun- 
seling training  on  their  own  time,  and 
many,  especially  those  on  piece  work, 
have  difficulty  in  getting  time  off  at  the 
plant  to  interview  people.  Future  ex- 
pansion will  depend  on  getting  more 
staff  assistance.  Mr.  Hoeber  urged 
that  community  chests  and  councils  in 
larger  cities  put  on  full  time  personnel 
to  develop  the  program. 

Public  Agencies 

Devices  or  organizational  procedures 
by  which  public  agencies  can  play  a 
more  effective  part  in  the  community 
planning  structure,  and  process  were 
discussed  by  Violet  Sieder  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Pfeiffer.  Miss  Sieder 
particularly  stressed  the  need  for  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  to  examine  their 
attitudes  toward  public  agency  partici- 
pation in  council  planning.  The  fear 
on  the  part  of  public  agencies  that  the 
council  is  a  "protective  society"  for 
private  agencies  needs  to  give  way  be- 
fore a  demonstration  of  real  com- 
munitv-mindedness. 


Mr.  Pfeiffer,  after  pointing  out  that 
in  Los  Angeles  chest  allocations  com- 
prise only  3.7  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  welfare,  health,  and  re- 
creation services,  suggested  that  "all 
major  agencies — public  and  non-chest, 
as  well  as  chest .  .  .  throw  their  budgets 
and  program  into  the  council  hopper 
for  collective  analysis,  evaluation,  and 
judgment."  Some  precedents  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh 
made  him  confident  that  this  could  be 
a  useful  and  possible  procedure. 

Sessions  of  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils'  National  Committee  on 
Social  Service  Index  covered  the  use 
of  the  exchange  by  the  welfare  services 
in  industry,  union  organization,  vet- 
erans information  centers,  Veterans 
Administration,  immigration  and  na- 
turalization services,  and  by  many  serv- 
ices in  geographical  areas  extending  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

It  was  generally  agreed  there  were 
great  hazards  in  opening  the  Index  to 
commercial  organizations.  In  a  joint 
session  with  the  casework  section,  a 
lively  discussion  developed  when  the 
validity  of  the  traditional  use  of  the 
social  service  exchange  by .  casework 
agencies  was  questioned  by  two  speak- 
ers from  the  floor. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Growing  recognition  of  social  work 
as  a  large  scale  enterprise  was  reflected 
in  the  introduction  at  this  conference 
of  a  new  section — administration.  Ten 
meetings  of  this  section  were  scheduled 
during  the  week,  and  papers  were  given 
by  graduate  school  faculty  members, 
and  administrators  from  chest  agencies, 
councils,  public  assistance  and  private 
agencies,  together  with  specialists  in 
personnel,  research,  and  labor  prob- 
lems. The  training  school  approach, 
evident  in  the  concentrated  discussion 
of  skills,  process,  dynamics,  leadership, 
was  flanked  by  discussion  of  practical 
administrative  problems  of  structure, 
public  relations,  and  personnel  matters 
such  as  salaries,  job  classification,  civil 
service,  in-service  training,  and  retire- 
ment. 

The  section  got  down  to  business  in 
its  first  session  with  Arlien  Johnson, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California's  School  of  Social  Work, 
leading  off.  "We  shall  be  examining," 
she  said,  "not  the  problems  but  the 
constituent  parts  of  administration. 
Our  discussion  will  aim  to  analyze 
what  goes  on  in  administration  and  to 


formulate  the  principles  and  skills 
which  characterize  it." 

The  interdependent  factors  in  ad- 
ministration she  listed  as:  a  purpose,  a 
plan,  personnel  ("including  a  central 
person  whose  job  is  helping  the  mem- 
bers of  a  staff  relate  their  activities  to 
one  another  so  that  the  parts  function 
as  a  whole"),  a  form  of  organization, 
and  community  relations. 

Pointing  out  the  lack  of  a  body  of 
professional  skills  in  this  area  of  social 
work,  Miss  Johnson  said  that,  just  as 
in  other  fields  of  social  work,  the  basic 
component  was  skill  in  human  rela- 
tionships. 

She  selected  concepts  from  casework 
and  groupwork  which  she  felt  were 
particularly  useful  in  developing  skjll 
in  administration  :  totality — the  func- 
tion and  operation  of  the  agency  as  a 
whole  must  always  be  kept  in  view; 
individualizatlon — the  appreciation  of 
the  differences  between  individuals  in 
groups  and  committees;  growth  and 
democratic  participation —  recognition 
that  group  activity  should  develop 
out  of  the  expressed  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  group.  The  role  of  the 


executive,  she  said,  was  "essentially  a 
helping  role  carried  on  by  means  of 
relationships  which  he  has  skill  in  de- 
veloping between  himself  and  others." 

The  dynamics  of  leadership  in  so- 
cial work  administration  was  dis- 
cussed in  this  same  session  by  Charles 
E.  Hendry,  director  of  the  Committee 
on  Community  Interrelations.  His 
central  theme  was  that  we  must  delve 
beneath  the  superficialities  of  forms 
and  structures,  of  wishful  thinking 
about  democratic  ideals,  of  preoccupa- 
tion with  routines  and  mechanics,  and 
seek  out  the  essence  of  the  leadership 
role  in  administration.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  social  work  administra- 
tors to  place  themselves  "under  the 
discipline  of  an  experimental  social 
science." 

Pointing  out  that  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  patterns  of  group  leader- 
ship show  that  morale  and  productivity 
are  "a  function  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  group  and  its  leader,"  Mr. 
Hendry  emphasized  the  idea  that 
leadership  should  be  seen  as  a  group 
phenomenon,  not  as  an  individual 
phenomenon,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  "power,  prestige,  position, 
or  persuasion." 

Leaders,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  far-flung  network  of  national, 
state,  and  local  administration  units 
in  the  public  welfare  field,  naturally 
spent  much  of  their  time  discussing 
the  practical  issues  which  confront 
them.  Their  keynote  was  sounded  by 
Ewan  Clague,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  Robert  T.  Lans- 
dale,  commissioner,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  who  is 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  thorough- 
going reorganization  called  for  by  the 
Ostertag  Commission.  Contributions 
of  these  two  men  gave  ample  testi- 
mony that  administration  is  indeed  a 
"moving  and  dynamic"  process.  The 
question  under  examination  in  this 
meeting  of  the  public  welfare  section 
was  the  changing  role  of  the  public- 
welfare  agency  due  to  the  progressive 
expansion  of  social  insurance. 

Mr.  Lansdale  pointed  out  that,  as 
social  security  relieves  the  financial 
burdens  of  people,  greater  premium 
must  be  put  on  the  provision  of 
services  through  public  welfare 
agencies.  More  personnel  and  re- 
sources must  be  thrown  into  meeting 
the  needs  of  such  groups  as  children, 
the  aged,  and  the  chronically  ill.  Such 
a  shift  of  responsibility  sets  up  a  whole 
chain  of  functional  reorientation  which 
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will  be  a  challenge  to  administrative 
skills  and  capacities. 

The  proposal  to  consolidate  existing 
welfare,  health,  education,  and  other 
services  in  a  single  department  with 
cabinet  status,  as  well  as  President 
Truman's  recent  directive  to  reorgan- 
ize and  expand  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  was  on  the  public  welfare 
section's  agenda  later  in  the  week.  To- 
gether with  the  Forand  bill,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, they  represent  major  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  network  of  fed- 
eral services  which  have  grown  so 
rapidly  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Marion  Hathway,  professor  of 
public  welfare,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, described  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  on  whose  memo- 
randum was  based  the  proposed  bill 
to  set  up  a  department  with  cabinet 
status.  Particularly  important  was  the 
committee's  decision  to  include  edu- 
cation as  well  as  welfare  and  health 
within  the  department's  scope. 

Miss  Hathway  pointed  out  that 
President  Truman's  directive  would 
make  several  major  changes  which  are 
of  interest  to  social  work:  the  func- 
tions of  the  Children's  Bureau,  except 
for  child  labor,  and  those  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency;  so, 
also,  would  the  vital  statistics  oper- 
ations of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
whole  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Com- 
pensation Commission. 

Marietta  Stevenson,  professor  of 
social  welfare,  University  of  Illinois, 
reviewed  the  past  history  of  federal  - 
state  relationships  and  concluded  that 
integration  at  the  state  level  would 
"follow  rather  quickly"  better  integ- 
ration at  the  federal  level.  Steady 
progress  in  unified  administration, 
merit  system,  and  other  standards  has 
followed  the  Social  Security  Act, 
"whereas,  lack  of  federal  leadership 
can  be  seen  in  general  assistance."  She 
also  urged  passage  of  the  Forand  bill 
"to  give  substance  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 

Of  immediate  concern  to  many 
public  welfare  administrators  are  the 
methods  by  which  specialized  child 
welfare  services  may  be  integrated  into 
the  public  assistance  program.  Edith 
G.  Ross  of  the  Louisiana  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  empha- 
sized the  value  of  establishing  a  con- 
sultative rather  than  a  supervisory  re- 
lationship between  the  regional  child 


welfare  workers  and  the  local  parish 
workers  handling  child  care  cases.  Or- 
ganizational structure,  she  pointed  out, 
is  not  so  important  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  staff  in  regard  to  total  responsi- 
bility for  the  needs  of  families  and 
children. 

In  discussing  the  dual  role  of  the 
field  supervisor  in  a  public  welfare 
agency,  Phyllis  Osborn,  regional  rep- 
resentative for  the  FSA's  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  in  Kansas  City, 
stressed  somewhat  the  same  point.  The 
field  worker,  she  said,  should  not 
carry  a  "big  stick"  but  should  re- 
member to  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
"we  are  working  through  people  for 
people,"  and  that  all  methods  and 
measurements  of  achievement  must  be 
dominated  by  this  fact. 

Public  Relations 

Public  relations  in  social  work  was 
notably  recognized  on  the  program 
of  the  administration  section.  In  a  full 
discussion  of  its  role  by  Warren 
Thompson,  publicity  director  of  the  Il- 
linois Children's  Home  and  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  Perry  B.  Hall,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Family  Service  Society  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  dual  points  of 
view  of  the  public  relations  worker 
and  the  agency  executive  were  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  also  a  lively  topic  of  interest 
on  other  programs.  Annette  Garrett 
had  rather  starkly  confronted  case- 
workers on  the  opening  day  with  the 
existence  of  a  "negative  public  attitude 
•oward  casework."  Martha  Barnes, 
specialist  in  interpretation  of  health 
and  welfare  for  E.  G.  Barnes  As- 
sociates in  New  York  City,  told  the 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  that 
"psychiatric  social  work  has  given  so- 
cial work  interpretation  the  knottiest 
problem  of  its  career,"  in  expecting  in- 
terpreters to  "make  a  convincing  case 
for  such  intangibles  as  emotional  and 
mental  rehabilitation." 

Bernard  A.  Roloff,  newly  elected 
public  relations  director  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Fund,  in  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  said  that  results  of  the  lack  of 
planned  public  relations  program* 
among  children's  agencies  could  be 
seen  in  the  limited  referrals  from 
schools  and  churches,  the  lack  of  fostei 
homes,  and  the  flourishing  black  mar 
ket  in  babies. 

He  pleaded  for  use  of  a  skilled  pub- 
lic relations  staff,  preferably  with  its 
own  budget.  Where,  that  was  not  pos- 


sible, he  suggested  a  joint  public  re 
lations  program  by  the  agency  and  the 
community  chest.  The  practical  issues 
involved  in  working  out  such  joint 
chest-agency  plans  were  canvassed  at 
one  of  the  community  organization 
meetings  by  two  chest  public  relations 
directors,  T.  Spencer  Meyer,  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  and 
Richard  Overmeyer,  of  Cleveland's 
Welfare  Federation,  and  by  Clare  M. 
Tousley,  director  of  the  department  of 
public  interest,  Community  Service  So- 
ciety, New  York. 

Companion  speaker  with  Mr.  Roloff 
was  Carlton  K.  Matson,  associate 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  who  said  that  "con- 
tact with  the  public,  through  press  and 
radio  ...  is  a  mainline  activity  and 
should  be  treated  as  such."  Complain- 
ing about  the  multiplicity  of  reports 
and  releases  which  flooded  his  desk, 
Mr.  Matson  recalled  the  days  when  a 
prominent  social  work  executive  used 
to  come  into  the  office  to  talk  with  the 
editor.  "He  made  occasion  to  drop  in 
when  he  didn't  want  anything  except 
advice,"  said  Mr.  Matson,  "and  in 
the  process  of  taking  advice  he  man- 
aged to  give  a  good  deal  of  education.'' 
In  those  days,  according  to  the  speaker, 
public  relations  had  not  been  "dis- 
covered" and  contact  with  the  press 
"was  the  business  of  principals." 

Personnel 

Problems  of  personnel,  job  classifi- 
cation, salaries,  and  retirement  also 
cut  well  across  the  conference  sectional 
boards.  Harry  L.  Ltirie,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Feder- 
ations and  Welfare  Funds,  New  York 
City,  appearing  on  a  program  of  the 
administration  section,  said  that  in  so- 
cial work,  as  in  industry,  "the  deter- 
mination of  salaries  is  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  informal  or  formal  bargaining 
processes."  He  added  that  social  work 
as  a  whole  had  been  backward  in  ap- 
proaching the  question  of  compensa- 
tion on  a  systematic  basis,  and  that 
unionization  of  social  workers  was  not 
yet  widespread  enough  or  well  enough 
organized  to  progress  without  "the 
help  of  the  profession  as  a  whole." 

Florence  I.  Hosch,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  personnel  practices  of 
the  AASW,  blamed  the  "cultural  lag 
that  results  in  low  salaries  for  pro- 
fessional service"  on  the  "friendly  vis- 
itor and  volunteer"  concept ;  on  fund- 
raising  publicity  which  implies  that 
"your  dollar  goes  for  relief" ;  on  the 
fact  that  women  "have  accepted  lower 
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salary  rates  because  of  the  expectation 
of  marriage." 

In  discussing  the  merit  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  operating  agency, 
Robert  P.  Wray,  acting  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  in 
Pennsylvania,  submitted  that  the  re- 
cruitment policies  of  the  Thirties  were 
no  longer  applicable  to  public  welfare 
positions.  Many  people  applied  to  take 
every  civil  service  examination  that 
was  announced  in  those  days,  but  now 
"the  labor  market  is  tight  and  civil 
service  bodies  haven't  changed  their 
recruitment  plans."  He  argued  for  a 
policy  which  would  fix  recruitment 
responsibility  in  the  operating  agency, 
leaving  to  the  merit  system  the  sup- 
plementary function  of  examination, 
certification,  and  approval. 

Not  without  significance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  voluntary  agencies  was 
the  fact  that  the  Buffalo  Conference 
welcomed  for  the  first  time,  as  an  as- 
sociate group,  the  National  Health  and 
Welfare  Retirement  Association,  whose 
director,  Homer  Wickenden,  held  reg- 
ular office  hours  during  the  Conference 
week.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Confer- 
ence, a  panel  discussion,  scheduled  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  administrative 
section  and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Wickenden.  dealt  with  some 
principles  and  problems  involved  in  re- 
tirement planning. 

Volunteers 

Finally,  this  new  section  on  admin- 
istration highlighted  the  processes  by 
which  board  members  and  volunteers 
must  be  enabled  to  play  their  part  with 
increasing  effectiveness  in  public  as 
well  as  private  agencies.  Ralph  A. 
Uihlein,  president  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America,  pointed 
out  that  the  functions  of  the  board  of 
a  voluntary  agency  have  changed  no 
less  than  the  functions  of  its  staff. 

The  test  of  a  modern  board,  he  said, 
lay  in  these  factors:  first,  it  should 
contain  influential,  although  not  neces- 
sarily wealthy  citizens,  who  know 
something  of  the  work  of  the  agency; 
second,  the  members  should  serve  in 
the  work  of  the  agency  or  as  members 
of  a  discussion  group;  third,  the  group 
should  contain  members  who  are  learn- 
ing about  the  agency  and  preparing 
themselves  for  board  service;  and 
fourth,  the  group  should  serve  as  an 
intermediate  body  between  the  agency 
and  the  public  at  large. 

Both  Robert  Levin  of  the  CIO  and 
Wilbur  Maxwell,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  of  Community  Chests 


and  Councils,  who  spoke  on  the  same 
program  with  Mr.  Uihlein,  stressed 
the  important  and  increasing  work  of 
organized  labor  in  board  membership 
and  its  interest  in  good  administration. 
"Labor  looks  to  administrators,"  said 
Mr.  Levin,  "for  the  solution  of  many 
problems  which  social  agencies  seem  to 
expect  public  relations  to  solve."  For 
instance,  he  said  that  posters  will  not 
resolve  the  fact  that  families  often  go 
to  casework  agencies  at  too  late  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  their  problems. 

The  importance  of  sound  admini- 
strative processes  in  relation  td  recruit- 
ing, training,  placing  and  supervising 
volunteers  was  stressed  not  only  in 
these  meetings  where  the  "administra- 
tive volunteer" — the  board  member — 
was  being  discussed.  In  a  joint  session 
of  the  community  organization  and 
groupwork  sections  devoted  to  the 
question  of  general  lay  participation  in 
health  and  welfare  services,  Gladys 
Rideout,  director  of  the  volunteer  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago  Travelers 
Aid  Society,  said  that  it  was  up  to  the 
agency  to  "provide  a  setting  .  .  .  where 
the  volunteer's  motive  in  giving  him- 
self will  be  recognized  and  appreciated, 
where  he  will  be  seen  as  an  individual 
with  definite  contributions  to  make." 
The  necessity  of  having  a  job  which  is 
within  the  volunteer's  area  of  compe- 
tence, and  a  chance  to  get,  through 
training  and  supervision,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  on  the  job,  were 
stressed  by  Miss  Rideout. 

Again,  in  a  roundup  session  on  sig- 


nificant aspects  of  volunteer  work 
throughout  the  country,  sponsored  by 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils' 
committee  on  volunteer  service,  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  need  for  sound 
administrative  practice.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Tolan  and 
Dorothy  B.  de  la  Pole,  the  volunteer 
in  peacetime  was  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  agencies,  the  mem- 
bership organizations,  labor,  the  local 
volunteer  bureau,  and  the  school  of 
social  work. 

At  a  joint  session  of  this  committee 
with  the  community  organization  sec- 
tion the  following  day,  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  pointing  to  the  tre- 
mendous potentiality  for  social  work 
volunteer  service  which  became  ap- 
parent in  wartime,  said:  "We  stand 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  venture 
in  social  tactics  which  will,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, bring  social  work  into  new  re- 
lationships, new  responsibilities,  new 
comprehensions."  As  evidence  of  the 
eagerness  to  capture  for  peacetime 
pursuits,  the  great  increase  in  volunteer 
interest  and  activity  of  the  war  years, 
he  cited  the  developing  leadership  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Volun- 
teers ;  the  recent  special  issue  of  the 
Comptiss,  entirely  devoted  to  ways  and 
means  of  volunteer  service;  and  the 
comprehensive  study  of  community  or- 
ganization for  volunteer  service  made 
recently  under  the  auspices  of.  the  New 
York  War  Fund  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May  1946). 


Facts   and  Figures 


San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  city 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
The  date  of  the  meeting  has  been  an- 
nounced— April  13-19,  1947. 

Arlien  Johnson,  dean,  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  elected  president  of 
the  1947  Conference. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Robert  P.  Lane,  New  York 
City,  first  vice-president;  Ruth  Gart- 
land,  Pittsburgh,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Kate  McMahon,  Boston,  third 
vice-president. 

Executive  Committee  members : 
Paul  I.  Benjamin,  Philadelphia; 
Margaret  Johnson,  Cleveland;  Doro- 
thy King,  Montreal,  Canada;  Howard 
W.  Odum,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.;  Flor- 
ence Hollis.  New  York  City:  Rev. 
Almon  R.  Pepper,  New  York  City; 
and  Helen  R.  Wright,  Chicago. 

Chairmen  of  the  Conference  sec- 
tions: social  casework,  to  be  ap- 
pointed: child  care,  Maud  Morlock, 


Washington,  D.  C. ;  delinquency, 
Ray  I ,.  Huff,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the 
aged.  Rev.  Lucian  Lauerman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  miciiil  group  work, 
John  McDowell,  New  York  City; 
community  organisation  and  plan- 
ning, W.  I.  Newsletter,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  public  welfare,  Grace  Browning, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  health,  Grace 
White,  New  York  City;  mental  health, 
Ifviniiii  Lippman,  M.D.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  industrial  and  economic  prob- 
lems, Grace  L.  Coyle,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  methods  of  social  action,  Dor- 
othea F.  Sullivan,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
administration,  Merrill  F.  Krughoff, 
New  York  City. 

Nominations  for  1948  were: 

President:  Leonard  W.  Mayo, 
clean,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sci- 
ences, Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-presidents:  Irene  Farnham 
Conrad.  Houston,  Tex. ;  Wayne  Mc- 
Millen,  Chicago:  Neva  R.  Deardorff, 
New  York  City. 
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//.  The  Problems  of  People 


THE  expansion  and  deepening  of 
professional  knowledge,  skills,  and 
techniques  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  lead  to  better  service  for  people.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  much  of 
the  material  at  the  Buffalo  Confer- 
ence, like  the  seventy-two  Conferences 
which  preceded  it,  should  have  been 
organized  around  human  needs.  Regu- 
lar sections  dealt  with  health,  mental 
health,  delinquency,  and  the  special 


needs  of  children  and  the  aged.  In 
addition  special  programs  were  ar- 
ranged to  consider  problems  of  the 
veteran,  the  adult  delinquent,  the  al- 
coholic, and  of  medical  care  for  all 
people.  Cutting  across  all  the  Confer- 
ence sections  and  the  meetings  of  its 
affiliated  groups  were  discussions  about 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  wants  and 
ills,  what  is  needed  to  meet  them,  and 
how  this  can  and  should  be  done. 


ECONOMIC  NEED  AND  SECURITY 


Although  the  problems  of  economic 
need  did  not  dominate  this  Conference 
as  they  had  in  the  depression  days, 
there  was  tacit  recognition  that  a  se- 
cure and  adequate  standard  of  living 
is  a  first  condition  for  a  healthy  so- 
ciety. The  primary  question  was,  of 
course :  Will  we  have  full  employment 
and  what  can  be  done  to  assure  that 
we  do  have  it? 

At  an  early  general  session  Ewan 
Clague,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Board,  contended  that  we  won't 
get  "full  employment  in  the  substanti- 
ally complete  sense  .  .  .  because  neither 
a  controlled  economy,  a  continuing  war 
economy,  nor  a  perfectly  competitive 
economy  are  practical  possibilities." 
Although'  he  was  sure  that  we  cannot 
"prevent"  unemployment,  we  can  mini- 
mize it,  and  our  social  security  pro- 
grams must  mitigate  its  chief  horrors 
"by  guaranteeing  the  income  of  the 
worker  and  his  family  during  such  a 
period." 

In  forecasting  the  immediate  future, 
W.  S.  Woytinsky,  economic  consultant 
for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, held  out  hope — as  Mr.  Clague 
did — for  a  more  favorable  postwar  em- 
ployment situation  than  was  the  case 
after  World  War  I.  "The  United 
States,"  he  said,  "has  a  fair  chance  of 
enjoying  a  long  spell  of  prosperity  and 
full  employment  with  only  minor  set- 
backs. .  .  .  Probably  in  1950  we  shall 
enter  a  phase  of  the  postwar  cycle 
analogous  to  that  which  started  in 
1923.  The  chances  of  expansion  in  the 
1950's  will  be  incomparably  greater 
than  in  the  1920's,  but,"  he  warned, 
"the  dangers  also  will  be  much 
greater." 

That  economic  cycles  should  not 
have  their  own  way  without  concerted 
and  aggressive  action  was  the  theme  of 


other  papers.  Although  the  scheduled 
speakers  on  "Initiating  Action  on  Full 
Employment"  did  not  arrive,  Chair- 
man Eveline  M.  Burns  focused  a  lively 
discussion  on  "our  responsibility  (1) 
to  arouse  public  opinion  so  that  all 
possible  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure 
'full  employment';  and  (2)  to  help 
implement  policies  already  decided 
upon."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  Unions  in  Social 
Work,  Alfred  H.  Katz,  director  of 
the  Workers  Personal  Service  Bureau, 
Brooklyn,  declared  that  with  the  threat 
of  widespread  unemployment  and  the 
.shrinkage  of  living  standards  no  so- 
cial worker  could  remain  passive  in 
the  face  of  the  aggregation  of  human 
needs. 

Economic  underpinning  for  under- 
paid workers  was  urged  by  Leon  G. 
Henderson  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer's  League,  devoted  to 
the  pending  minimum  wage  legislation. 
He  said  that  the  case  for  a  minimum 
family  standard  of  life  taken  with  the 
case  for  maintaining  purchasing  power 
held  promise  of  attainment  of  social 
and  economic  goals. 

At  this  same  meeting,  R.  W.  Hud- 
gens,  assistant  administrator  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  federally  oper- 
ated national  farm  placement  service 
to  improve  the  organization  of  the 
farm  labor  market,  and  coverage  of 
all  farm  labor  including  migrants  un- 
der state  and  federal  protective  legis- 
lation. 

David  Kaplan,  chief  economist  for 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  on  the  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration section,  said  that  labor's 
effort  to  develop  human  rights  for  the 
individual  have  proceeded  through  two 
main  streams  —  "legislation  which 


builds  up  rights  through  law  and  col- 
lective bargaining  which  develops 
rights  through  contract."  Employers' 
liability  laws  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation, unemployment  compensation 
and  the  old  age  benefits  of  OASI  are 
three  outstanding  examples  of  legisla- 
tive enactments  that  have  progressively 
added  to  the  economic  security  of  the 
individual  worker. 

Public  welfare  administrators,  hope- 
ful that  optimistic  employment  fore- 
casts would  prove  true,  and  mindful  of 
the  supporting  forces  in  the  federal 
security  program,  insisted  upon  higher 
standards  of  adequacy  for  those  who 
are  their  clients. 

Public  Assistance  Standards 

In  the  public  welfare  section,  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  Social  Security 
Board,  speaking  to  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  American  Home  Economic 
Association,  assumed  general  agree- 
ment "that  the  agency  should  provide 
assistance  that  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  individual  an  opportunity  to  take 
his  place  in  the  social  as  well  as  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation."  How- 
ever, she  admitted,  we  are  far  from 
achieving  that  goal.  "Less  than  one 
third  of  the  states  have  established 
cost  figures  for  fuel,  light,  water,  and 
shelter.  Few  .  .  .  have  decided  what 
responsibility  the  agency  has  for  .  .  . 
refrigeration,  to  replace  worn-out 
household  equipment  and  furnishings, 
to  pay  for  insurance,  medicine  chest 
supplies,  transportation." 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
problem  of  economic  security,  A.  Dela- 
field  Smith,  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  told  the  conference  that  "the 
test  of  a  free  society  will  be  found  in 
the  scope  of  right  and  privilege  pre- 
served to  and  possessed  by  its  weakest 
elements.  .  .  .  We  should  seek,  by 
every  means  at  our  disposal,  to  get 
into  our  assistance  statutes,  expressly 
and  specifically,  the  statement  that 
benefit  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
gratuity,  but  as  the  creation  of  a  right 
socially  and  economically  justified." 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  section 
on  public  welfare,  Marion  Hathway, 
professor  of  public  welfare  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  expressing  hopes 
of  many  public  welfare  leaders,  said 
she  was  convinced  that  passage  of  the 
APWA  Forand  bill  would  do  much 
to  improve  and  raise  the  standard  of 
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our  whole  public  assistance  machinery. 
Miss  Hathway  pointed  to  ten  years' 
experience  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  a  basis  of  knowledge  of  what 


was    needed 
Forand    bill, 
organize    the 
gram. 


now,    in    discussing    the 
which    is   aimed    to    re- 
federal    assistance    pro- 


HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 


Although  the  Conference  did  not 
pretend  to  cover  the  many  professional 
interests  of  public  health  or  hospital 
administration  and  the  many  special- 
ized practitioners  in  this  broad  field, 
this  year,  medical  care  stood  high  on 
the  list  of  current  health  concerns. 
One  of  the  Conference's  special  pro- 
grams was  arranged  to  allow  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  Dr.  Herbert  H. 
Bauckus  of  Buffalo,  a  past  president 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  to 
present  what  proved  to  be  at  least 
partially  opposing  points  of  view  about 
President  Truman's  national  health 
program. 

"Few  people,"  said  Mr.  Altmeyer, 
"have  large  enough  incomes  to  absorb 
the  expenses  of  unexpected  illness.  The 
overwhelming  mass  of  normally  self- 
supporting  persons  will  not  declare 
themselves  needy  of  take  a  means  test 
in  order  to  secure  medical  care  with- 
out direct  charge."  Noting  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  now 
recommending  and  sponsoring  volun- 
tary health  insurance  plans,  whereas  in 
1932  its  Journal  described  such  plans 
as  "socialism  and  communism — inciting 
to  revolution,"  Mr.  Altmeyer  saw  "no 
legitimate  reason  for  doctors  to  pro- 
test against  any  system  that  would 
leave  the  conditions  of  practice  un- 
changed while  arranging  a  method  for 
the  payment  of  their  fees."  Agreeing 
"that  doctors  not  only  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  but  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  planning  of  any 
program,"  he  nevertheless  felt  that 
consumers  were  equally  entitled  to 
these  rights. 

Dr.  Bauckus  gave  general  approval 
to  much  of  the  President's  program 
but  took  sharp  issue  with  its  health 
insurance  provisions.  He  felt  that  the 
system  would  interfere  with  the  free 
choice  of  physicians  by  patients  and 
be  subject  to  political  interference. 
The  AMA,  he  explained,  "is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  preserving  the  high 
standard  of  medical  care  in  this  coun- 
try" and  feels  that  governmental 
health  insurance,  providing  for  the 
prepayment  of  medical  costs  "would 
lower  these  standards." 

The  large  scale  problems  of  admin- 


istering a  national  health  program 
were  discussed  in  the  health  section  by 
I.  S.  Falk  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
and  Dr.  J.  W.  Mountin,  chief  of  the 
States  Relations  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Mr.  Falk,  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  insurance  features,  -con- 
cluded that  the  plan  presents  no  prob- 
lem which  has  not  already  been  faced 
and  succesfully  met  in  other  connec- 
tions. There  are  a  different  combina- 
tion of  problems  but  no  "insurmount- 
able obstacles." 

The  fact  that  we  already  have  an 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  system, 
he  pointed  out,  with  85,000,000  separ- 
ate wage  accounts,  means  that  we 
have  machinery  which  could  be  used 
in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
funds.  Mr.  Falk  emphasized  the  point 
that  successful  administration  would 
depend  on  cooperation  with  local  units 
in  establishing  satisfactory  practices. 
Such  practices,  he  said,  should  make 
certain  that  the  insured  patient  gets 
care  from  the  doctor  of  his  own  choice 
under  the  most  advantageous  and  help- 
ful circumstances. 


The  mental  hygiene  worker  hav- 
ing at  last  succeeded  in  convincing 
his  fellow  citizen  that  something 
should  be  done  to  combat  mental 
illness,  is  now  in  real  danger  of 
being  unable  to  deliver  in  terms 
of  facilities  and  personnel* 

— DR.  ROBERT  H.  FELIX 


Dr.  Mountin,  as  a  seasoned  public 
health  administrator,  was  especially 
concerned  with  the  preventive  aspects 
of  the  program.  He  emphasized  that 
"a  fully  coordinated  health  program 
under  the  health  department"  would 
do  away  with  the  present  separation 
of  the  "preventive  activities  tradition- 
ally carried  on  by  public  health  agen- 
cies." For  example,  he  said  that  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  would  be  closely 
related  to  the  preventive  program  of 
prenatal  and  postpartum  care,  and  the 
practice  of  pediatrics  to  infant  and 
school  hygiene. 

Progress  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal 


disease  was  reported  at  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  section  on  delinquency. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  chief  of  the  venereal 
disease  section  of  the  USPHS,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  burden  of 
social  work  had  been  "somewhat 
lightened"  by  the  combined  use  of 
penicillin  and  arsenic  treatment. 

Hope  for  a  vaccine  which  would 
prevent  tuberculosis  was  voiced  by 
Dr.  Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  chief  of  the 
tuberculosis  control  division  of  the 
USPHS,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers.  He  said  the  use  of 
BBG  vaccination  "is  being  studied  in- 
tensively. .  .  .  Preliminary  analyses  of 
the  results  .  .  .  promise  much." 

Cooperation  in  another  area  was 
stressed  by  Dr.  Victor  H.  Vogel,  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation.  To  restore  dis- 
abled persons  to  earning  power  re- 
quires team  play  between  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  medical  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  vocational  advisers,  he 
said.  "Experience  has  shown  that  pa- 
tients often  cannot  make  good  use  of 
medical  service  because  of  fears  and 
anxieties  and  social  situations."  On  an 
even  broader  front,  under  the  touch- 
stone caption  of  the  "psychosomatic  ap- 
proach," Dr.  Harry  M.  Margolis  of 
Pittsburgh  estimated  that  40  to  60 
percent  of  all  patients  who  go  to  doc- 
tors have  an  emotional  disturbance  as 
the  predominant  cause  of  their  illness." 
Treatment  of  such  cases  depends  on 
"absolute  certainty  of  the  diagnosis" 
and,  if  possible,  the  cooperation  of  a 
medical  social  worker. 

Mental  Health 

One  could  not  come  away  from  the 
sessions  on  mental  health  without  feel- 
ing that  the  case  for  a  national  pro- 
gram had  been  well  documented.  "It 
is  estimated  that  8,000,000  persons, 
about  6  percent  of  the  population,  are 
suffering  from  some  form  of  mental 
disease  or  personality  disorder,"  re- 
ported Dr.  Daniel  Blain,  assistant 
medical  director  of  jieuropsychiatry  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  "The 
rapid  emergence  of  psychiatric  difficul- 
ties threatens  to  overwhelm  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  nation.  Planning 
on  a  national  scope  is  essential." 

Supporting  the  Priest  bill  (H.R. 
4512)  which  would  set  up  a  national 
program  for  training  psychiatrists,  re- 
search, and  subsidies  to  hospitals  and 
clinics,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  chief  of 
the  mental  hygiene  division  of  the 
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USPHS,  estimated  that  "we  need  at 
a  minimum,  twice  the  number  of  quali- 
fied psychiatrists  now  available  .  .  .  and 
we  may  need  as  many  as  6,000  psychi- 
atric social  workers." 

Weaknesses  in  present  state  pro- 
grams, it  was  hoped,  would  be  sub- 
stantially buttressed  by  the  proposed 
federal  legislation.  The  state,  said  Dr. 
James  M.  Cunningham,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Health,  traditionally  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill.  "Extramural"  programs  need  to  be 
developed  in  order  to  provide  the  func- 
tions of  licensing,  promotion  of  local 
psychiatric  services,  advice  and  consul- 
tation, education,  and  the  operation 
and  subsidy  of  <  psychiatric  clinic 
services. 

Three  million  persons,  representing 
"one  of  the  largest  categories  of  sick 


persons  in  the  country  today,"  suffer 
from  alcoholism,  according  to  Dr. 
Seldon  D.  Bacon  of  Yale  University. 
In  a  specially  scheduled  meeting.  Dr. 
Bacon  told  conferees  that  this  prob- 
lem is  being  met  "with  sixteenth  cen- 
tury attitudes,"  and  that  the  public 
must  be  educated  to  see  alcoholism  as 
a  disease,  and  its  treatment  as  a  public 
health  program.  Speaking  on  the  same 
program,  Dr.  Joseph  Thimann  of 
Washingtonian  Hospital  in  Boston, 
described  a  plan  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  as  a  symptom  of  a  person- 
ality disorder. 

An  anonymous  speaker,  member  of 
Alcoholics  Anomymous,  appearing  on 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Seamen's  Agencies,  testified  that 
24,000  members  of  this  organization 
have  found  a  "workable  answer  to 
this  social  menace,"  principles  of  which 
are  to  be  found  "in  medicine  and  re- 
ligion." 


DELINQUENCY  AND  CRIME 


Although  Charles  L.  Chute,  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  had  reported  to  the 
pre-conference  sessions  of  the  National 
Probation  Association  that  "juvenile 
delinquency,  which  increased  50  per- 
cent during  the  war  is  now  going 
down"  and  that  "there  is  no  honest 
evidence  of  any  increase  in  the  amount 
or  severity  of  adult  crime,"  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  of  concern  over 
these  twin  manifestations  of  social  dis- 
organization and  antisocial  behavior. 
Emphasis  was  organized  around  two 
points:  the  institutional  treatment  of 
juvenile  and  adult  prisoners  in  deten- 
tion homes,  jails,  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories; and  community  and  state  plan- 
ning to  arouse  citizen  interest  and  co- 
ordinate the  specialized  agencies 
needed  for  an  all-out  program  for  pre- 
vention and  control. 

Speaking  on  one  of  the  special  con- 
ference programs,  Sanford  Bates,  New 
Jersey  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  advocated  sweeping  changes 
in  prison  administration.  "The  most 
beautifully  designed  prison  which  the 
architect  can  contrive  is  useless  unless 
it  is  administered  by  men  devoted  to 
something  more  than  the  task  of  mak- 
ing life  miserable  for  the  inmates," 
he  declared.  He  went  on  to  emphasize 
that  "discipline  in  the  penitentiary 
must  be  directly  related  to  the  teaching 
of  citizenship." 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tion on  delinquency,  Edgar  Martin 
Gerlach,  federal  prison  inspector  and 


director  of  the  correction  system  sur- 
vey, gave  a  picture  of  what  happens 
at  the  grass  roots  of  our  correctional 
system.  Jails  or  lockups  maintained  bv 
3,073  small  county  units,  he  said,  are 
usually  an  adjunct  of  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice. Many  are  fire  hazards,  food  is 
inadequate  (in  one  instance  provided 
at  a  cost  of  19  cents  a  day),  truant 
girls  and  confirmed  prostitutes  are 
housed  together,  and  boys  are  kept  in 
rotunda  cells  without  toilet;  facilities. 

He  added  that  the  situation  has  been 
g'etting  worse  instead  of  better.  A 
study  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons in  1937  showed  that  65  percent 
of  the  country's  jails  fell  below  a  50 
percent  rating  as  to  administration, 
discipline,  food,  personnel,  and  court 
treatment.  In  1945,  80.8  percent  fell 
below  that  rating. 

The  picture  of  special  detention  fa- 
cilities for  juveniles  is  almost  as  bad, 
according  to  Sherwood  Norman  of  the 
National  Probation  Association.  A  re- 
cent intensive  study  of  forty-three  of 
the  nation's  better  detention  facilities 
showed  that  "...  with  the  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  there  was  lack  of  under- 
standing and  guidance,  mental  and 
emotional  starvation,  lack  of  things  to 
do  and  sound  leadership  to  do  them, 
improper  segregation  of  age  and  prob- 
lem groups  so  that  the  child  is  literally 
bottled  up  with  bad  companions." 
Well  trained  and  well  paid  staffs,  bet- 
ter intake  procedures  and  the  general 
strengthening  of  community  services 


for  children  were  among  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Mr.  Norman  as 
a  basis  for  community  action. 

Administrative  and  other  policies  in 
respect  to  detention  of  both  adults  and 
juveniles  came  up  for  discussion  in  two 
later  panels  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Chute.  The  importance  of  screen- 
ing at  intake  in  close  cooperation  with 
police  juvenile  bureaus,  of  the  partici- 
pation of  lay  boards  in  policy  making, 
and  of  decent  budgets  for  the  juvenile 
homes  were  stressed  by  speakers  who 
took  part  in  the  latter  discussion. 

The  issues  in  community  planning 
were  treated  at  several  different  lev- 
els. Saul  D.  Alinsky,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation 
of  Chicago,  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  reason  we  are  not  making  headway 
against  delinquency  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  it  as  merely  symptomatic  of 
other  basic  problems  such  as  poverty 
and  disease. 

In  connection  with  a  program  of  the 
child  care  section,  Judge  Stephen  H. 
Clink  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Pro- 
bate Court,  described  how  a  five-year 
over-all  community  plan  had  cut  court 
spending  from  $40,000  to  $23,000. 
The  plan  was  worked  out  through  a 
social  planning  council  with  service 
and  advice  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Michigan 
Children's  Institute. 

Planning  at  the  state  level  was  dis- 
cussed by  Walter  M.  Berry,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Youth 
Guidance  Commission,  and  at  a  panel, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
W.  T.  Squire,  secretary-director  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Public  Welfare 
Council.  The  Michigan  Commission, 
now  in  its  third  year,  was  set  up  as  a 
department  of  state  government  to  do 


Which  Course? 

G.  li.  Chisholm,  C.B.E.,  M.D. 

Logical  attitudes  have  never  been 
able  to  break  through  the  incul- 
cated certainties  of  enough  people 
to  be  significant,  and  so  intoler- 
ance, social  chaos,  poverty,  cruel- 
ty, and  wars  have  gone  on  un- 
necessarily for  generations.  .  .  . 

Which  way  are  we  going,  back- 
ward toward  authoritarian  belief 
and  thinking  ...  or  forward  to- 
ward clarity  of  understanding, 
freedom  to  use  all  our  mental 
equipment  and  partnership  with 
destiny? 

This  latter  course  is  clearly 
that  toward  which  man  has  been 
developing  slowly  for  millions  of 
years:  it  follows  the  evident  uni- 
versal course  .  .  .  the  will  of  God. 
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statewide  planning.  Many  laws  have 
been  passed  on  its  recommendations  re- 
vising the  juvenile  court  code,  chang- 
ing the  policies  of  the  state  training 
schools,  revising  the  school  codes.  Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  expand  state  services  and 
facilities. 

The  Connecticut  program,  described 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  Fisher,  of  Hartford, 
is  organized  under  a  voluntary  State 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Three  regional 
groups  are  being  organized  to  promote 
the  formation  of  local  committees  and 
the  state  organization  will  publish  a 
quarterly  bulletin  and  conduct  a  speak- 
ers bureau  and  a  motion  picture  film 
service,  as  means  to  stimulate  local 
action. 

LEISURE  SATISFACTIONS 

The  desirability  of  providing  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  achieving  per- 
sonal satisfaction  through  the  use  of 
leisure  is  generally  accepted.  Accord- 
ing to  G.  Ott  Romney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  it  is  just  as  important 
as  economic  security  or  good  health. 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  group- 
work  section,  Mr.  Romney  said  that 
if  a  person  "is  to  preserve  his  ideals, 
dignity  and  worth  as  an  individual,  if 
he  is  to  find  meaning  in  living  and  save 
himself  from  becoming  a  materialistic 
robot  or  leisure  time  illiterate,  he  must 
look  to  adequate  preparation,  stimula- 
tion, and  opportunity  for  using  his 
time  off  ...  pleasantly  and  profitably, 
constructively  and  decently.  He  must 
be  guaranteed  the  right  and  be  pro- 
vided the  preparation  to  live  the  life 
of  a  free  man  in  his  leisure  time." 

Planning  to  make  this  possible, 
through  expansion  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources, was  a  question  to  which  many 
speakers  directed  themselves.  Charles 
K.  Brightbill,  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity War  Services,  predicted  that 
post-war  demands  by  the  public  for 
tax  financed  recreation  programs  would 
result  in  increased  federal  and  state 
participation  in  long  range  planning. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  com- 
munity planning,  Chester  L.  Bower, 
secretary  of  the  group  work  section  of 
the  Houston  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, noted  that  only  35  of  the  313 
councils  of  social  agencies  in  the  coun- 
try had  full  time  or  part  time  secre- 
taries for  their  groupwork  and  recrea- 
tion divisions.  The  fact  that  only 
three  of  these  had  any  definite  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the 


General  Omar  N.  Bradley 
VITAMINS  FOK  VETERANS 

In  the  periods  following  previous 
conflicts,  we  were,  in  effect  pro- 
viding headache  powders  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  those 
wars.  This  time  we  are  giving 
vitamin  pills  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cation and  training,  readjustment 
allowances,  and  GI  loans  .  .  • 

With  this  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  veterans  we  are  guard- 
ing against  an  era  of  applesellers, 
untrained  jobless  veterans,  and 
discontented  bonus  marchers. 

Yet  the  billions  allotted  for 
this  program  will  be  meaningless 
unless  the  veteran  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  use  it  wisely.  Such 
opportunity  can  be  provided  only 
by  the  people  who  make  up  this 
nation.  And  then,  only  if  they 
look  clearly  at  the  unique  and 
accumulated  needs  of  these 
young  men  and  women. 

— Omar  /V.  Bradley 


budgeting  of  chest  funds  indicates  a 
general  unawareness  of  the  realistic 
relation  between  planning  and  financ- 
ing- 
Speakers  from  several  related  fields 
also  testified  to  the  growing  interest 
in  providing  more  adequate  leisure  op- 
portunities. George  B.  Corwin,  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee  of  As- 
sociated Youth  Serving  Organizations, 
cited  the  mushroom  growth  of  over 
3,000  teen-age  canteens  and  youth  cen- 
ters, as  "tested  by  fire"  evidence  of 
the  desire  of  young  people  "to  partici- 
pate realistically  in  managing  their 
own  and  the  community's  affairs." 

The  director  of  pupil  personnel  and 
counseling  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education,  Robert  C.  Tabor,  pro- 
posed the  public  schools  as  the  logical 
area  for  expansion  of  recreational  op- 
portunities, since  schools  were  strategic- 
ally located,  and  it  was  a  waste  for 
them  to  lie  idle  after  school  hours. 

In  a  special  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements, 


Grace  L.  Coyle  stressed  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  function  of  set- 
tlements in  carrying  out  their  purpose 
to  create  a  "spirit  of  neighborliness," 
as  well  as  their  functions  of  social  ac- 
tion, community  organization,  and  in- 
dividual service. 

VETERANS 

One  of  the  largest  audiences  paid 
tribute  not  only  to  social  work's  con- 
cern for  the  men  who  fought  the  war, 
but  to  two  of  the  Conference's  most 
distinguished  speakers,  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  head  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  Elizabeth  Healy 
Ross,  former  secretary  of  the  War  Of- 
fice of  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  at  the 
special  session  on  "The  Veteran."  The 
appropriateness  of  such  interest  was 
pointed  up  by  General  Bradley  him- 
self, who  described  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration as  "an  unprecedented  un- 
dertaking in  social  readjustment." 

"We  must  not  forget,  however,"  he 
continued,  "that  the  man  who  landed 
on  Iwo  Jima  is  not  by  any  means  a 
helpless  young  man.  Needy?  Yes  .  .  . 
in  need  of  a  chance  to  make  up  lost 
time,  of  opportunity  for  a  fresh  start 
in  the  civilian  world.  But  helpless? 
No!  When  he  discarded  his  uniform, 
the  veteran  lost  none  of  the  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  intelligence,  and  cour- 
age that  enabled  him  to  win  the  war." 
General  Bradley  reported  that  700,000 
veterans  are  already  studying,  and  an- 
other 2,000,000  have  indicated  that 
their  future  plans  include  additional 
training  and  education. 

Stating  that  "there  is  no  war 
wounded  veteran  today  acutely  in  need 
of  hospital  care  for  whom  there  is  no 
bed,"  General  Bradley  said  that  the 
biggest  hospital  care  problem — lack  of 
doctors — was  being  worked  out,  since 
the  shortage  had  dropped  from  1.500 
to  500  in  six  months.  He  added  that 
"some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  med- 
ical profession  have  left  their  practices 
to  join  the  Veterans  Administration  on 
a  full  time  basis." 

General  Bradley  issued  a  strong  plea 
to  communities  and  to  industry  to  help 
both  wounded  and  able-bodied  veterans 
as  well  as  the  large  group  which  has 
had  little  experience,  find  jobs.  "Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  with  training, 
guidance,  and  intelligent  placement,  the 
disabled  veteran  is  capable  of  bettering- 
the  production  of  other  workers." 

Mrs.  Ross,  after  admitting  the  "ter- 
rifying size  of  the  job,"  issued  a  stir- 
ring challenge  to  social  workers  to  get 
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on  with  it  by  shaking  off  some  of  their 
traditional  attitudes,  both  toward 
their  skills  and  toward  their  commun- 
ity relationships.  Social  work  must 
hold  fast  to  its  capacity  to  "appreciate 
individual  differences"  and  not  be 
tempted  to  make  a  blanket  assumption 
that  there  is  a  "veteran  psychology," 
for,  after  all,  "each  man  had  his  own 
war."  She  urged,  too,  that  social  work 
find  a  way  to  work  with  veteran  or- 
ganizations. "Out  of  such  work,"  she 
said,  "maybe  we'll  learn  how  to  differ, 
and  how  to  state  a  difference  for  the 
public  good  as  we  see  it,  in  a  way  that 
won't  sound  like  treason." 

Some  firsthand  clues  about  the  role 
which  casework  agencies  are  now  play- 
ing in  helping  veterans  make  their 
adjustments  were  presented  by  Mar- 
guerite S.  Meyer,  case  consultant  of 
the  Boston  Family  Welfare  Society, 
and  Betty  P.  Mahaffy,  director,  family 
service  department  of  the  Family  and 
Children's  Service  of  Minneapolis,  at 
a  joint  afternoon  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Service  to  Vet- 
erans and  the  National  Publicity 
Council  for  Health  and  Welfare 
Services. 

Miss  Meyer  urged  recognition  that 
"much  of  our  work  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  be  with  families  in  which 
some  member  has  been  in  the  armed 
services."  Anticipating  that  the  great- 
est need  for  casework  would  come  af- 
ter, rather  than  during,  demobilization, 
she  reported  that  a  "large  percentage" 
have  already  come  with  family  prob- 
lems, "essentially  those  of  difficulty  in 
marital  relationship." 

Mrs.  Mahaffy  suggested  that  case- 
workers working  with  veterans  needed 
to  sharpen  their  sense  of  timing  and 
to  begin  by  giving  "demonstrable 
help."  Her  agency  has  found  also  that 
effective  work  with  veterans  involves 
concurrent  help  for  parents  or  close 
family  members. 

At  this  same  meeting  both  Sallie 
E.  Bright,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Publicity  Council  for  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  and  Robert  E. 
Bondy,  director  of  the  National  So- 
cial Welfare  Assembly,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  sound  public  attitude 
toward  the  veteran's  problem.  "Com- 
munity committees  must  be  alert  to  the 
changing  needs  of  veterans,"  said  Mr. 
Bondy,  "and  must  work  at  plugging 
the  gaps  in  community  services." 

Many  of  the  Conference  sessions 
included  refreshing  contributions  of 
social  workers  who  were  veterans 
themselves.  The  panel  devoted  to  a 
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discussion  of  the  army's  current  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  military  prison- 
ers, was  made  up  of  a  galaxy  of  pro- 
fessional talent,  some  still  in  service, 
some  in  their  new  civilian  clothes.  De- 
crying the  impression  that  the  army 
program  was  brutal  and  unintelligent, 
F.  Lovell  Bixby,  formerly  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Correction  Division  of 
the  War  Department,  said  that  out  of 
a  total  of  73,000  courts  martial  cases, 
43  percent  have  already  been  restored 
to  duty. 

A  fitting  concluding  note  to  this 
brief  account  of  the  Conference  con- 
cern for  veterans  is  to  be  found  in 
Saul  Hofstein's  plea  for  a  little  more 
consideration  by  social  work  for  its 
own  social  worker-veterans.  "What 
does  the  social  worker-veteran  expect 
from  social  work  ?"  he  asked  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Work  Vocational 
Bureau.  "Primarily,  he  wants  to  be- 
come a  civilian  social  worker  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  set  apart.  .  .  .  He  does  want  to 
know  that  the  administrator  recog- 
nizes and  credits  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  last  years." 

CHILDREN 

The  enthusiastic  response  to  Dr. 
Chisholm's  plea  to  "set  the  children 
free"  from  the  bondage  of  cultural 
taboos  and  superstitions,  gave  a  clue 
to  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
Conference.  Not  only  in  the  meetings 
of  the  child  care  section  and  in  the 
afternoon  meetings  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  but  on  al- 
most every  sectional  program  child 
care  specialists  were  heard  by  audi- 
ences who  were  attentive  and  con- 
cerned because  of  what  they  had  been 
seeing  and  hearing  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

A  compelling  characterization  of  the 
present  scene  came  from  E.  Mar- 
guerite Gane,  the  Buffalo  Children's 
Aid  and  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  who  testified  that 
"an  increasing  number  of  parents  are 
struggling  towards  separation  and  di- 
vorce," and  that  "children  are  not 
merely  pawns  in  this  chaotic,  charged 
atmosphere,  they  are  deliberately  used 
as  accomplices  by  one  parent  or  the 
other."  Miss  Gane  said  that  infants 
born  to  married  women  during  their 
husbands'  absence  "are  being  offered 
for  adoption  in  the  most  fantastic 
ways"  and  that  many  small  children 
are  being  left  to  care  for  themselves 
under  precarious  conditions.  Leon  H. 


Richman  of  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
Children's  Bureau  and  Bellefaire,  de- 
scribed how  children  needing  tempo- 
rary care  are  being  placed  in  jails,  de- 
tention homes,  and  hospitals,  because 
of  shortages  of  foster  homes  and 
trained  personnel. 

Against  this  background,  Leonard 
W.  Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  pleaded  for  strong 
community  and  state  organization.  In 
speeches  made  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  section  on  child  care  and  again 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  at  which 
he  presided,  he  urged  strong  state  com- 
mittees on  the  needs  of  children,  vig- 
orous local  organization,  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  League's  five- 
year  plan  for  expansion. 

A  practical  example  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  lay  committee  came  from 
Mamie  D.  Rayburn  of  the  child  wel- 
fare bureau,  department  of  public  wel- 
fare in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.  Speak- 
ing at  a  Child  Welfare  League  ses- 
sion, she  told  how  the  program  in  the 
county  was  saved  at  a  crucial  point  by 
a  lay  committee  which  succeeded 
against  great  odds  in  making  the  pro- 
gram a  popular  one,  even  with  "the 
politicians." 

Maud  Morlock,  consultant  from  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  said,  regard- 
ing child  welfare  legislation,  that  the 
social  factors  as  well  as  legal  points 
should  be  considered  in  law  making. 
For  instance,  state  laws  regarding  re- 
linquishment  of  parental  rights  should 
include  requirement  for  judicial  sanc- 
tion, and  should  provide  for  private 
hearings,  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
fidence of  those  involved. 

The  two  most  discussed  topics  in 
these  sessions  were  problems  of  adop- 
tion and  trends  in  institutional  care. 
Miss  Morlock  stated  that  in  1944, 
adoption  petitions  for  50,000  children 
were  filed  in  the  twenty-two  states 
from  which  information  was  available. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  has  served  to  highlight 
problems  in  the  field  of  adoption. 

One  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  pub- 
lic misunderstanding  of  the  factors  in- 
volved and  general  criticism  of  red 
tape  and  delay.  In  a  paper  on  case- 
work trends  in  the  field  of  adoption, 
Dorothy  Hutchinson  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  showed  how 
the  delay  was  primarily  due  to  two 
factors:  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
placement  agencies  that  they  "must 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  getting 
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thorough  knowledge  on  the  child"; 
and  the  process  of  securing  a  surrender 
from  the  mother. 

Miss  Hutchinson  acknowledged  that 
agencies  had  had  stiff  competition  from 
"baby-bootleggers,"  who  worked  fast 
and  promised  secrecy  in  .the  trans- 
action, even  though  they  were  without 
scruple.  Although  agencies  should  not 
throw  overboard  well  established  pro- 
cedures, she  pointed  out  that  early 
placements  were  being  experimented 
with  successfully. 

The  process  of  securing  surrender 
from  the  mother  is  often  complicated 
by  the  number  of  agencies  who  are  in 
on  a  case,  the  interstate  legal  problems, 
and  the  mother's  own  conflict.  Miss 
Hutchinson  said  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  agency  does  the  mother  an  injus- 
tice by  delaying  placement  even  after 
she  has  come  to  a  decision. 

A  significant  current  trend  in  child 
care  seems  to  be  toward  more  thought- 
ful use  of  the  institution  as  a  group 
living  experience  for  certain  types  of 
children. 

In  one  session  of  the  child  care  sec- 
tion, Susanne  Schulze,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  child  welfare  at  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University,  said  that  in  the 
more  progressive  institutions,  program 
and  procedures  are  being  adjusted  to 
accept  the  institution  as  complemen- 
tary to  the  foster  home,  rather  than 
competitive ;  also,  that  the  basic  func- 
tion of  the  institution  is  being  seen 
more  as  a  chance  for  group  living, 
preferably  in  small  units,  such  as  the 
cottage  plan. 

Interesting  case  material  was  pre- 
sented at  this  session  by  Dr.  Emmy 
Sylvester,  consultant  to  the  Orthogenic 
School  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  the  use  of  psychotherapy  in  chil- 
dren's institutions;  and  by  Ruth  Atch- 
ley,  director  of  social  service  at  St. 
Christopher's  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  need  for  specialized  case- 
work treatment  of  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual children  in  the  institution. 

National  trends  in  day  care,  accord- 
ing to  Alice  Dashiell,  field  secretary 
for  the  Child  Welfare  League,  are 
discouraging  in  that  so  few  states  are 
making  plans  to  supplant  the  program 
made  possible  by  Lanham  act  funds. 
However,  she  reported,  there  are  war- 
time gains  in  that  communities  became 
accustomed  to  broad  planning  for  day 
care,  and  there  is  a  trend  in  the  best 
agencies  to  recruit  and  train  personnel 
in  order  to  give  good  all  around  serv- 
ice in  day  care. 


Work  with  unmarried  parents  in 
planning  for  illegitimate  children  came 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
the  child  care  section  and  special  meet- 
ings scheduled  by  the  Committee  on 
Unmarried  Parenthood.  A  plea  for 
confidential  birth  certificates  to  protect 
the  illegitimate  child  was  made  by 
Helen  C.  Huffman  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, at  one  of  the  latter  meetings. 
She  described  a  new  type  of  birth  card 
now  in  legal  use  in  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Washington. 


Arch  Mandel,  Conference  Treasurer 

The  card  certifies  name,  race,  sex,  date 
and  place  of  birth  without  indicating 
illegitimacy. 

A  plea  for  continued  work  with  un- 
married mothers  was  entered  by  Dr. 
Mabel  Ross  of  the  Buffalo  Guidance 
Center,  since  "the  stresses  and  strains 
of  illegitimate  pregnancy  do  not  end 
with  the  birth  of  the  child."  Miss 
Morlock,  speaking  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Unmarried 
Parenthood,  urged  working  toward  a 
public  welfare  program  which  would 
reach  all  unmarried  mothers.  Al- 
though every  state  now  has  a  depart- 
ment of  welfare  with  provisions  for 
special  services  to  children  and  a  di- 
vision of  maternal  and  child  welfare 
services,  she  said  the  amount  of  money 
and  staff  available  to  carry  out  the 
program  is  not  always  adequate. 

Problems  of  personnel  in  the  child 
care  field  were  discussed  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Child  Welfare  League, 
with  Lois  Wildy  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Administration  giving  the 
facts  about  the  serious  shortages  of 
workers  in  both  public  and  private 
agencies.  Many  positions  are  unfilled, 
she  said,  and  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  untrained  workers  being  used 
where  trained  professionals  are  needed. 


One  of  the  basic  answers  to  this 
problem  —  need  for  adequate  salaries 
and  good  personnel  practices  —  was 
brought  out  in  a  discussion  which  con- 
cluded that  a  cooperative  plan  to  re- 
cruit, train,  place,  and  keep  good  peo- 
ple in  this  field  needed  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Child  Welfare  League,  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work, 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  and  the  agencies. 

The  day  when  cottage  parents 
would  be  given  professional  training 
was  predicted  by  Mrs.  Schulze,  who 
outlined  a  proposed  curriculum  and 
said  though  it  might  seem  Utopian  "we 
probably  once  thought  the  same  about 
jobs  which  now  are  done  only  by 
trained  people."  Mrs.  Schulze  urged 
investing  all  we  could  in  our  children 
today,  for  the  sake  of  having  "happy, 
well  adjusted  adults  and  parents  in 
the  future." 

THE  AGED 

The  crux  of  the  new  philosophy 
about  care  and  services  for  our  old- 
sters (see  "Modern  Old  Age,"  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  April  1946)  was 
stated  simply  by  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Stokes  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  at  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Conference  section  on  the  aged, 
when  she  said  that  old  age  need  be  no 
tragedy.  And  indeed  the  plans  and  al- 
ready-operating projects  which  were 
described  in  meetings  of  this  section 
gave  one  the  feeling  that,  not  too 
many  years  hence,  the  place  of  the 
older  citizens  in  our  country  might 
become  something  to  look  forward  to. 
For  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  those  agencies  whose  work  has  been 
most  affected  by  the  gradual  shift  in 
population  trends,  points  the  way  past 
mere  increased  life  expectancy,  which 
science  has  made  possible,  to  anticipa- 
tion of  full  living  in  the  so-called  "de- 
clining years." 

Living  arrangements  which  preserve 
as  great  a  degree  of  independence  as 
possible ;  recreation  which  encourages 
development  of  hobbies  and  skills,  and 
provides  a  setting  for  continuing  so- 
cial life;  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
institutions  where  the  chronically  ill 
may  receive  adequate  care— these  are 
some  of  the  goals  toward  which  these 
agencies  are  reaching. 

There  are,  however,  long  strides  to 
be  taken  before  these  goals  can  be 
reached,  and  in  this  section,  as  in 
others,  the  spotlight  was  on  the  prac- 
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tical  problems  facing  the  aged  now. 

1  he  increased  number  of  older  peo- 
ple needing  living  arrangements,  plus 
the  current  housing  situation,  is  putting 
both  private  and  public  agencies  under 
great  pressure,  according  to  Margaret 
W.  Wagner  of  Cleveland's  Benjamin 
Rose  Institute.  Speaking  at  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  sections  on  the  aged  and 
casework,  she  said  that  communities 
must  begin  to  "develop  a  great  diversity 
of  resources,"  including  not  only  insti- 
tutions, boarding  and  nursing  homes, 
but  also  foster  homes  (not  with  foster 
parents,  however,  according  to  Miss 
Wagner),  and  facilities  for  inde- 
pendent living,  such  as  apartments  and 
single  units. 

Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  agency,  Lillie  H.  Nairne, 
director  of  the  New  Orleans  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  said  that  the 
situation  showed  the  need  for  laws  li- 
censing boarding  homes  and  establish- 
ing housing  standards  of  sanitation, 
safety,  and  capacity. 

Raymond  M.  Milliard  of  the  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission  spoke  on 
another  point  important  to  the  public 
agency  when  he  described  how,  as  a 
result  of  legislation  passed  in  his  state 
in  1945,  old  county  poorhouses  are 
being  converted  into  modernized  insti- 
tutions in  which  both  the  public  wel- 
fare recipient  and  the  non-indigent  are 
eligible  for  care. 

Quoting  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey which  showed  that  one  out  of  five 
persons  in  the  country  today  suffers 
from  a  chronic  disease,  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  said  that 
although  life  expectancy  had  increased 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  from 
forty-nine  to  sixty-five  years,  "the  lack 
of  statesmanship  in  the  health  and 
welfare  fields  has  permitted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be 
permanently  handicapped  by  disease 
and  defect." 

Action  in  behalf  of  the  long  term 
patient,  Dr.  Potter  warned,  led 
along  a  path  full  of  "opposition,  ap- 
athy, and  vested  interests."  She  said 
that  there  must  be  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  many  public  and  private 
agencies,  to  see  to  it  that  general  hos- 
pitals are  organized  so  as  to  give  full 
service  to  the  chronically  ill  and  that 
nurses  and  doctors,  now  mainly  trained 
to  care  for  acute  illness,  begin  to  rec- 
ognize that  care  of  the  long  term  pa- 
tient is  not  only  necessary,  but  holds 
many  challenges  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. She  stressed  the  importance  of 
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public  interest  and  said  there  was  need 
for  the  same  kind  of  action  which  citi- 
zens and  the  medical  profession  took, 
beginning  in  1905,  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis. 

MINORITIES 

At  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  which  pre- 
ceded the  National  Conference,  325 
settlement  workers  and  board  members 
heard  Horace  Cayton,  director  of 
Parkway  Community  Center,  Chicago, 
and  co-author  of  "Black  Metropolis," 
speak  on  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in 
northern  communities.  Mr.  Cayton  de- 
scribed how,  in  the  population  move- 
ment outward  from  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  prompted  by  the  rise  of 
economic  standards,  the  Negro  finds 
himself  stalled  in  the  transition  area 
because  of  unnatural  restrictions. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Race  Discrimination  Act  of 
New  York  State  were  discussed  by 
Crystal  M.  Potter  of  New  York  City's 
bureau  of  child  welfare  in  a  meeting 
on  institutional  care  for  Negro  chil- 
dren, sponsored  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  In  her  experience, 
Mrs.  Potter  said  that  "children  are 
the  best  salesmen  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory  program."  Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  Negro 
children  in  a  city  where  the  pattern 
of  segregation  still  exists,  Laura  D. 
Nichols  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of 
the  Holy  Child  showed  how  segrega- 
tion results  in  lack  of  adequate  facili- 
ties and  inequalities  of  service. 

Migration  during  wartime  high- 
lighted the  differing  degrees  of  integra- 
tion of  minority  groups  in  the  coun- 
try's geographical  areas,  according  to 
Emily  Levin,  United  Jewish  Social 
Service,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  a  paper 
on  social  casework  with  persons  of 
minority  groups.  Miss  Levin  brought 
out  the  need  for  social  work  to  find  a 
scientific  approach  to  cultural  factors. 
Psychological  process,  she  said,  may 
be  the  dynamic  of  behavior,  but  cul- 
ture determines  its  ultimate  form.  On 
the  same  program,  Ruth  D.  Smith, 
Youth  Consultation  Service  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  factors  in  understand- 
ing emotional  reactions  associated  with 
minority  status. 

Immigration 

A  proposal  that  our  immigration 
policies  be  changed  to  admit  individ- 
uals of  worth  and  skill  rather  than 


quotas  from  geographical  areas,  was 
made  by  William  S.  Bernard  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Postwar  Im- 
migration Policy.  Mr.  Bernard  spoke 
at  a  meeting  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Federation  of  International 
Institutes,  the  Common  Council  for 
American  Unfty,  and  the  National 
Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citi- 
zenship. His  proposal  was  based  on 
his  objection  to  our  present  policy  of 
keeping  out  "those  we  do  not  like," 
rather  than  encouraging  "those  who 
might  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  our 
society." 

Edward  Corsi,  commissioner  of  in- 
dustry of  New  York  State,  also  ap- 
pearing on  this  program,  charged  that 
our  immigration  laws  "rest  upon  dis- 
crimination between  nation  and  na- 
tion .  .  .  and  on  the  basis  of  race." 

In  Other  Countries 

Private  agencies  participating  in  the 
foreign  relief  program  have  a  big  job 
to  do  in  helping  indigenous  agencies 
rebuild  themselves,  according  to  John 
F.  Rich  who  spoke  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Rich,  associate  secretary 
of  the  organization,  reported  that 
much  of  the  funds  now  being  admin- 
istered by  the  committee  in  famine 
areas  are  being  used  for  food  for  stu- 
dents, with  the  aim  of  helping  to  build 
up  intelligent  leadership.  Mr.  Heikki 
Waris,  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Helsinki,  suggested,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  that  settlements  in  the 
United  States  "adopt"  European  set- 
tlements in  order  to  help  rebuild  them. 

The  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional welfare  organization  was  urged 
by  John  E.  Dula,  former  UNRRA 
deputy  director  of  welfare  in  Greece. 
Speaking  before  a  session  of  the  child 
care  section,  Mr.  Dula  said  that  the 
UNRRA  welfare  program  has  proved 
the  need  for  an  international  organiza- 
tion and  that  social  workers  should 
urge  action  in  that  direction.  Painting 
a  vivid  and  specific  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent of  famine  and  its  effect  on  Euro- 
pean children,  Mr.  Dula  said  that  he 
was  "disturbed  by  the  relative  com- 
placency of  people  in  this  country"  in 
the  face  of  the  imminent  death  of 
twenty  million  children  from  hunger. 

In  contrast,  the  children  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  receiving  bet- 
ter care  each  year,  reported  Alice  Shaf- 
fer, chief  of  the  welfare  branch  of 
the  State  Department's  division  of  in- 
ternational labor.  She  said  that  in  most 
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of  these  countries  there  was  increasing 
government  aid  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  and  that  great  em- 
phasis was  being  put  on  training 
health  and  welfare  workers. 

Social  Action 

Alderman  May  Birchard,  sent  by 
the  city  council  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  told 
Survey  Midmonthly  editors  that  as  a 
"lawmaker"  she  was  interested  in  the 
Conference  emphasis  on  legislation. 
"People  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
it's  the  way  to  get  things  done,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Birchard's  interest  can  well  be 
shared  by  anyone  who  is  wondering 
what  part  social  work  will  play  in 
shaping  the  things  to  come.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  there  was  scarcely  a 
session  of  this  Conference  which  did 
not  include  discussion  of  some  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  closely  related 
to  the  subject  at  hand.  Other  meetings 
were  devoted  .to  discussion  of  social 
action  as  a  method,  as  well  as  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

Under  the  general  title,  "Social 
Welfare  at  the  Crossroads,"  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  So- 
cial Work  sponsored  one  such  meeting 
which  was  addressed  by  Alfred  H. 
Katz  of  the  Workers  Personal  Service 
Bureau  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  this 
meeting  it  was  stressed  that  social 
agencies  needed  to  work  closely  with 
the  "consumers"  they  serve.  Mr.  Katz 
urged  these  agencies  to  be  more  ac- 
cessible, and  more  democratic.  He  felt 
that  as  this  becomes  true,  agencies  will 
"find  themselves  getting  into  the  social 
action  of  the  day." 

Practical  ways  in  which  family 
agencies  might  live  up  to  their  legally 
constituted  responsibility  "to  give  com- 
munity leadership  in  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions  which  directly  af- 
fect family  life,"  were  suggested  by 
Mildred  Kilinski  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Family  Service  Association. 
Mrs.  Kilinski,  speaking  at  an  FWAA 
session,  said  that  case  records  which 
show  what  happened  to  people  during 
the  period  from  pre-depression  days  to 
the  current  reconversion  days  could 
have  been  put  to  good  use  in  enlisting 
support  for  the  full  employment  bill. 

A  report  on  an  unusually  interesting 
social  action  project  was  given  by 
Helen  Hall  of  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, New  York  City.  Speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  Miss  Hall  described  the 


process  of  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Unfinished  Business  in  Social 
Legislation  held  in  Washington  in 
early  May  (see  Survey  Graphic,  June 
1946).  Miss  Hall  evaluated  the  re- 
sults of  the  conference  in  terms  of  the 
"grass  roots  response,"  showing  the 
stimulation  and  education  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

A    REPORT    OF    THIS    "STOCK-TAKING" 

conference  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  stock-taking  note  or  two  on 
what  was  revealed  during  the  week 
about  the  profession  as  a  whole.  _In 
the  opinion  of  these  writers,  it  was 
plain  that  social  work  has  gained 
in  confidence,  unity,  and  perspective. 

Moving  out  from  under  the  mantel 
of  charity,  social  work  has  progressed 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  galaxy  of 
community  services,  existing  for  the 
common  welfare  and  increasingly  ac- 
cepted by  all  citizens.  It  is  part  of  the 
daily  lives  of  more  people  in  this  coun- 
try than  ever  before.  Finding  a  place 
of  its  own  has  meant  the  growth  of 
genuine  confidence  within  the  profes- 
sion, and  a  consequent  slow  crumbling 
of  the  no-longer-needed  ivory  tower. 

The  threads  of  unity  which  are  be- 
ing woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  pro- 
fession were  discernible.  Concentration 
on  the  professional  core  of  the  job, 
often  undertaken  in  the  past  on  the 
basis  of  mixed  motivations,  was  more 
strongly  based  here  on  the  common 
interests  of  all  social  workers,  and  on 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  purpose. 


Recognition  of  the  need  to  plan  to- 
gether— as  a  community,  as  a  state, 
and  as  a  nation — though  it  appeared 
in  many  spots  in  terms  of  special  groups 
'or  specific  problems,  rather  than  plan- 
ning for  total  needs  and  services,  was 
nevertheless  a  marked  trend. 

Finally,  reconvening  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  all  human  beings  struggle 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  life  in  an 
atomic  age,  and  the  import  of  world 
citizenship  responsibility,  one  might 
have  expected  the-Conference  to  meet 
with  some  measure  of  doubt,  indeci- 
sion, or  dismay.  It  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  these  conferees  would 
need  a  shot  in  the  arm,  a  pat  on  the 
back,  or  a  stirring  clarion  call.  For 
they,  too,  have  earned  the  right  to 
war  weariness,  and  the  tasks  ahead  of 
them  are  gigantic.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  "pause  for  reconversion,"  it 
had  long  since  passed,  for  these  dele- 
gates were  right  in  there  pitching,  and 
all  eyes  were  on  the  ball. 

They  seemed  to  have  accepted  the 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Pray  pointed  out  in 
his  opening  address,  their  daily  busi- 
ness came  closest  to  the  real  storm 
center  of  our  troubled  world  ;  and  in 
accepting  it,  had  seen  that  it  was  their 
responsibility  each  to  put  his  job  into 
perspective  with  the  whole — and  then 
simply  to  learn  to  do  a  better  job. 

Remembering  the  assurance  and  de- 
termination of  these  social  workers, 
one  feels  that  perhaps,  in  a  deeper 
sense,  it  could  be  called  a  "hell  and 
high  water  conference,"  after  all. 


Press    Association 

Delayed  by  a  near-miss  strike  as  Conference  began,  delegates  ended 
a    "hell   and    high    water"    week    facing  complete   railroad   shutdown 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


S.I 592  Again 

With  the  passage  in  mid-May  of 
the  Patman  bill  by  Congress  after  a 
bitter  fight  in  the  House,  Housing  Ex- 
pediter Wyatt  is  finally  given  certain 
important  tools  which  he  characterized 
as  the  heart  of  the  veterans  emergency 
housing  program.  The  expediter  is  now 
empowered  to  grant  up  to  $400,000,- 
000  (a  reduction  from  the  $600,000,- 
000  originally  requested  and  granted 
by  the  Senate)  in  premium  payments 
to  producers  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  building  materials, 
as  well  as  to  guarantee  a  market  to 
prefabricators. 

The  Patman  act  is  the  first  essential 
step  in  the  emergency  program.  It  sup- 
plies only  part  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, however.  Its  primary  objective 
is  to  remove  one  of  the  worst  bottle- 
necks in  housing — a  dearth  of  mate- 
rials. To  bring  production  of  houses 
within  the  reach  of  veterans'  pocket- 
books  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Wyatt 
maintains  that  the  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft  bill  (S.I  592)  Ys 
vital  to  this  end.  It  contains  provisions 
that  would  assure  that  the  housing 
produced  under  the  emergency  prograin 
will  be  available  to  moderate  and  low- 
income  groups. 

Recent  War  Department  figures  tell 
the  story.  According  to  them,  fewer 
than  one  sixth  of  the  veterans  can  af- 
ford over  $50  a  month  rental  or  home 
payments;  one  half  can  pay  only  $30 
to  $50,  and  one  third  less  than  $30. 
Clearly,  even  if  there  were  plenty  of 
building  material  at  hand,  the  housing 
needs  of  most  veterans  could  not  now 
be  supplied  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  time  for  action  on  S.I  592  is 
critically  short  in  view  of  the  prospects 
of  early  July  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Passed  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate, 
without  substantial  opposition,  the  bill 
faces  hard  sledding  in  the  House.  At 
this  writing,  S.I  592  is  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee (which  is  preoccupied  with  the 
British  loan)  and  no  date  has  been 
set  for  hearings.  The  strategy  of  the 
opposition  is  to  delay  the  measure  in 
committee. 

S.I 592  is  a  comprehensive  bill  that 
would  establish  a  long  range  housing 
program  for  all  income  groups.  (See 
"Homes  for  All"  by  Leon  Keyserling, 


Survey  Graphic,  February,  1946).  It 
is  also  needed  to  implement  the  emer- 
gency act.  Its  defeat — by  adverse  action 
or  by  default — will  put  back  the  hous- 
ing program  many  years. 

Church  Committee 

Twenty  -  five  distinguished  men 
and  women  from  thirteen  denomina- 
tions have  united  to  form  the  Church 
Committee  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
with  Dr.  Beverley  M.  Boyd,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Relations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  as  chairman. 

In  the  belief  that  the  secular  groups 
interested  in  a  sounder  democracy  and 
a  better  life  for  people  have  the  same 
basic  motives  and  goals  as  those  who 
work  through  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  the  committee  members  are 
making  plans  to  bring  about  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  churches  and 
Survey  Associates.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
committee  to  search  out  arresting 
achievements  within  the  church  com- 
munity which  will  be  of  interest  to 
Survey  readers  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  a  wider  hearing  among  the 
leadership  and  membership  of  the 
churches. 

The  committee  includes  thirteen  de- 
nominational leaders,  representatives  of 
the  United  Council  of  Church  Women, 
and  the  editors  of  The  Christian  Her- 
ald and  the  Christian  Advocate. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Dr.  Beverley  M.  Boyd,  chairman,  New- 
York ;  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Eugene  E.  Barnett,  New 
York ;  Algernon  D.  Black,  New  York ; 
Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Lakeville, 
Conn. ;  Dr.  James  A.  Grain,  Indian- 
apolis; Dr.  Frederick  May  Eliot,  Bos- 
ton; Right  Reverend  Charles  K.  Gil- 
bert, New  York;  Dr.  C.  Franklin 
Koch,  New  York;  Dr.  William  E. 
Lampe,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Leiper,  New  York ;  Reverend 
William  H.  Marmion,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Reverend  Francis  M.  McPeek, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Right  Reverend 
Edward  L.  Parsons,  San  Francisco; 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Philadelphia ;  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  New  York;  Right 
Reverend  William  Scarlett,  St.  Louis; 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Searle,  New  York; 
Right  Reverend  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 


Boston ;  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo, 
New  York;  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith,  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  New 
York;  Reverend  Stanley  I.  Stuber, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Ruth  Mougey  Wor- 
rell, New  York ;  Miss  Louise  Young, 
New  York.  Beulah  Weldon  Burhoe, 
of  Survey  Associates,  will  serve  as  the 
secretary. 

Illiteracy 

The  urgency  of  this  country's  un- 
solved problem  of  illiteracy  and  semi- 
illiteracy  was  underscored  at  the  an- 
nual spring  conference  on  education 
and  the  exceptional  child  at  the  Woods 
Schools,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  last  month. 
The  1946  meeting,  arranged  by  the 
Child  Research  Clinic  of  the  schools, 
was  the  first  held  since  1942. 

Dr.  Stella  S.  Center,  director  of  the 
reading  clinic  at  New  York  University, 
cited  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  sta- 
tistics showing  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  adults  in  the  United 
States  who  cannot  read  or  write.  Even 
more  serious,  she  held,  are  informed 
estimates  which  reveal  that  "from  20 
to  33  1/3  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  fail  to 
achieve  the  reading  standards  of  their 
respective  grades.  The  result  is  log- 
ical :  reading  failure,  school  failure,  and 
frequently  truancy  and  delinquency." 

Among  solutions  canvassed  in  con- 
ference discussions  of  functional  illit- 
eracy among  young  people  were  reme- 
dial clinics  in  all  public  school  systems, 
and  the  application  of  the  clinic  pro- 
cedures in  classroom  situations.  These 
include  group  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests,  and  expert  testing  of  vision 
and  of  mental  and  emotional  factors  by 
ophthalmologists,  psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatrists. 

As  Dr.  Center  pointed  out,  "Until 
the  day  comes  when  all  the  resources 
of  the  medical  world  can  be  marshaled 
to  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  child,  we 
shall  continue  to  have  failure  to  read, 
and,  therefore,  school  failure  and  the 
tragic  train  of  events  that  follow  logi- 
cally," she  added. 

"A  child  that  is  a  failure  and  feels 
like  a  failure  is  a  rebuke  to  society. 
In  a  true  democracy  every  child  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  up  to 
his  potentiality." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IN  AN   EFFORT  TO  HEAD  OFF  THE 

Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell  health  bill, 
S.  1606,  Senators  Taft,  Smith,  and 
Ball  are  pressing  for  action  on  their 
own  measure — S.  2143.  Proponents  of 
S.  1606  see  the  issue  as  health  insurance 
vs.  public  charity. 

Briefly,  the  Taft  -  Smith  -  Ball  bill 
would  set  up  a  program  by  means  of 
which  persons  passing  a  means  test  or, 
possibly,  taking  a  pauper's  oath,  would 
receive  medical  aid.  The  Wagner- 
Murray  -  Dingell  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  medical  care  under  a 
form  of  health  insurance  in  which  the 
entire  population  would  participate. 

Senator  Taft  estimates  that  his  sub- 
stitute bill  would  cover  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  population.  State  partici- 
pation would  be  optional,  and  it  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to 
determine  who  is  "needy"  and  there- 
fore eligible.  The  bill  would  put  the 
direction  of  nearly  all  federally  sup- 
ported health  and  medical  services,  ex- 
clusive of  the  army,  navy,  and  veterans, 
under  the  control  of  organized  medi- 
cine. Opponents  claim  administrative 
costs  would  be  staggering  since  each 
case  would  have  to  be  investigated  in- 
dividually. 

S.I  606  offers  universal  coverage. 
The  services  of  existing  government 
and  voluntary  agencies  would  be  uti- 
lized in  addition  to  those  of  private 
practitioners  and  hospitals. 

Hearings  on  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  are  virtually  concluded 
and  its  sponsors  are  determined  to  get 
action  before  this  Congress  goes  out 
of  business.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Taft-Smith-Ball  bill  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
reported. 

4-4-       4- 
THE    WAR -CREATED    TEMPORARY 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
has  been  forced  to  close  down  for  lack 
of  funds.  Congress  refused  to  allow 
even  enough  for  the  agency  to  liquidate 
itself  in  orderly  fashion. 

An  attempt  last  month  to  bring  to 
the  floor  the  bill  creating  a  permanent 
FEPC  was  frustrated.  The  House 
Committee  on  Labor  approved  the  bill 
early  this  year  but  the  measure  has 
been  pigeonholed.  Acting  under  a  sel- 
dom used  rule  permitting  committees 
to  call  on  Wednesdays  for  a  vote  on  a 
measure  already  approved,  the  House 


committee  tried  to  bring  the  bill  up  on 
May  15.  Opponents  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, turned  out  solidly  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  the  session  began 
voted,  99  to  81,  to  adjourn  for  the 
day.  It  was  a  standing  count,  the 
House  refusing  the  committee's  request 
for  a  roll  call. 

4-44- 

ROBERT  GOODWIN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, reports  that  of  the  9,110,000  vet- 
erans who  have  entered  the  civilian 
labor  force  since  V-J  Day,  8,120,000 
have  found  jobs. 

"The  outlook  for  the  period  ahead 
is  bright,"  Mr.  Goodwin  declares,  "if 
reconversion  problems  are  overcome. 
We  have  proved  our  ability  to  de- 
mobilize without  widespread  unem- 
ployment." 

4-      4-      4- 

THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Committee  expects  to  wind  up  hear- 
ings on  the  expanded  social  security 
program  by  the  middle  of  June.  Testi- 
mony generally  has  been  favorable  to 
an  immediate  extension  of  the  program. 
In  the  light  of  public  reaction  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  committee  will  bring 
out  a  bill  in  the  near  future,  although 
action  on  the  floor  probably  will  be  de- 
layed until  fall. 

4-     •*•     4 

THE    MOST  RECENT   ADDITION    TO 

Cabinet  honors,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug,  seems  to  have  inherited 
congressional  animosity  toward  his 
predecessor,  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

His  department's  funds  were  cut  5C 
percent  by  the  House  in  a  savage  mid- 
May  attack  on  Interior's  varied  pro- 
gram. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
took  the  worst  beating  with  its  budget 
of  $167,000,000  reduced  by  $97,000,- 
000. 

A  Washington  editorial  comments 
that  Secretary  Krug's  "dynamic  leader- 
ship," praised  on  the  House  floor, 
would  be  put  to  severe  test  if  he  at- 
tempted to  operate  his  department  on 
the  funds  allotted  him.  Said  the  edi- 
torial, "Mr.  Krug  would  have  to  be 
very  dynamic  indeed  to  produce  power 
or  to  irrigate  arid  land  without  funds 
for  construction  of  dams." 

The  Senate  may  restore  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  funds  cut.  As  a  nationally 
known  business  magazine  says,  "Pri- 
vate power  interests  aren't  ready  yet  to 


claim  a  full  victory  .  .  .  but  they  are 
hopeful."  The  same  magazine  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  cut  followed  the  most 
vigorous  private  power  campaign  since 
the  fight  over  TVA,  and  that  the  cam- 
paign had  been  directed  at  the  com- 
mittee "whose  hostility  to  Interior  has 
been  built  up  in  a  long  series  of  battles 
with  Harold  Ickes  and  has  not  yet 
been  moderated  by  the  appointment  of 
J.  A.  Krug." 

4-       4-       4- 

THE  PEPPER  "EQUAL  PAY"  BILL 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  appointed  to 
study  it. 

Reporting  back  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  subcommittee  declared  that 
wage  differentials  based  on  sex  con- 
stitute an  unfair  wage  practice.  The 
report  further  found  that  such  differ- 
entials lead  to  labor  disputes,  lower 
wages  for  men  as  well  as  women,  and 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  generally. 

4-       4-       4- 

SENATOR  PEPPER  is  PLANNING 
to  bring  the  mental  health  bill,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  funds  raised  from  $4,500,000 
to  $10,000,000. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  mental  health  re- 
search institute  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

444- 
THE    GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANI- 

zation  plan  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Truman  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  it  becomes  law. 

Agency  reorganizations  and  consoli- 
dations, however,  could  become  ef- 
fective without  congressional  action. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 
they  will  become  automatically  effec- 
tive within  60  days  unless  Congress 
specifically  disapproves. 

The  plan  for  making  the  expanded 
Federal  Security  Agency  a  full  de- 
partment, however,  must  be  approved 
by  Congress  through  legislation.  It  is 
understood  that  President  Truman 
will  ask  for  such  a  measure,  but  his 
chances  of  getting  it,  at  least  this  sum- 
mer, are  not  bright. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Industry 


Big  industries  could  raise  wages 
without  increasing  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, in  the  opinion  of  56  out  of 
every  100  persons  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  finding  of  a  recent  na- 
tionwide survey  made  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver.  The  proposition  put 
to  a  sampling  of  the  civilian  adult  pop- 
ulation was  phrased:  "Some  people  say 
the  really  big  industries  could  raise 
their  wages  without  increasing  the 
prices  of  the  things  they  sell.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  or  not?" 

Among  only  one  group — the  wealthy 
— was  a  majority  in  disagreement  with 
the  proposition.  Among  all  other 
groups,  at  least  a  plurality  agreed.  The 
largest  majorities  of  those  believing  big 
industries  could  raise  wages  without 
raising  prices  were  found  among  resi- 
dents of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  (62  percent)  ;  manual 
and  factory  workers  (63  percent)  ;  do- 
mestic and  personal  service  workers 
(64  percent). 

Union  Conventions 

Two  of  the  leading  CIO  affiliates 
— the  United  Steel  Workers  and  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers — met 
in  convention  in  Atlantic  City  last 
month. 

The  steel  workers,  acting  on  a  pro- 
posal by  their  president,  Philip  Mur- 
ray, adopted  unanimously  a  statement 
of  policy  against  efforts  by  "any  out- 
siders," Communists,  Socialists,  or  any 
other  group  "to  infiltrate,  dictate,  or 
meddle"  in  the  union's  affairs.  In  spite 
of  more  than  200  resolutions  presented 
to  the  convention's  constitution  com- 
mittee demanding  that  Communists  be 
barred  from  membership  in  the  union, 
the  statement  rejected  any  such  effort, 
and  was  moderate  in  tone.  Another 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  850,000  members  of  the 
union,  served  notice  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry that  they  feel  the  time  has  come 
to  incorporate  an  annual  wage  guar- 
antee in  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
This  issue  seems  likely  to  be  the  union's 
primary  objective  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  industry  in  February,  1947. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers put  forward  an  ambitious  program 


for  providing  jobs  for  veterans.  The 
convention  unanimously  endorsed  plans 
for  training  and  absorbing  into  the 
industry  100,000  returned  servicemen 
who  had  never  held  clothing  jobs,  in- 
cluding many  with  major  disabilities. 
The  plans  were  based  on  the  agree- 
ment between  the  union  and  the  New 
York  Clothing  Manufacturers  Ex- 
change, under  which  1 ,000  veterans  are 
now  receiving  training,  and  immediate 
vacancies  exist  for  5,000  more. 

Collective  Bargaining 

The  conditions  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful cooperation  between  labor  ant! 
management  are  defined  by  T.  R. 
Carskadon  and  S.  T.  Williamson  in  a 
recent  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  "Your 
Stake  in  Collective  Bargaining."  After 
a  study  of  records  of  actual  experience, 
these  authors  set  down  as  the  essen- 
tials of  industrial  peace:  harmonious 
collective  bargaining  relations,  with 
the  union  recognized  as  the  bargaining 
agent;  fairly  steady  production  and  em- 
ployment ;  abandonment  by  the  union 
of  restrictions  on  output;  joint  union- 
management  participation  in  setting 
standards  of  output;  sharing  of  gains 
resulting  from  lowered  costs;  full  con- 
fidence of  both  union  and  management 
that  results  of  their  cooperation  will 
not  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
either. 

City  Worker§ 

Improvements  in  the  working  con- 
ditions of  city  employes  during  the  past 
year  were  found  in  a  sur\ey  made  for 
the  1946  Municipal  Yearbook.  More 
than  half  the  933  cities  over  10,000 
included  in  the  study  now  operate  on  a 
white  collar  work  week  of  less  than 
42  hours.  Vacations  with  pay  averag- 
ing two  weeks  in  length  are  granted 
to  office  employes  in  97  percent  of  these 
933  cities,  and  to  unskilled  laborers  in 
74  percent  of  them. 

Sick     leaves    are     given     municipal 
white    collar   workers   in   648   of   the 
cities  reporting,  with  sick  leave  sched 
ules  based  on  the  employe's  length  of 
service  in  a  few  places. 

Only  26  percent  of  the  cities  give 
their  white  collar  workers  some  com- 
pensation— usually  extra  time  off — for 


overtime.  On  the  other  hand,  unskilled 
workers  are  compensated  for  overtime 
in  more  than  half  the  cities,  and  skilled 
employes  working  on  salaries  in  about 
the  same  proportion. 

In  Print 

The  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy publishes  the  highlights  of  its 
forty-first  annual  convention,  held  in 
New  York  City  in  February  under  the 
title,  "A  Program  for  Labor  and 
Progressives."  The  pamphlet  includes 
excerpts  from  the  round  table  discus- 
sions. Price  25  cents  from  the  LID, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 

A  selected,  annotated  reading  list  on 
"National  and  Regional  Collective 
Bargaining,"  is  offered  by  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Section,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  International  Labor  Office, 
3450  Drummond  Street,  Montreal  25, 
Canada,  has  reprinted  the  report  of  the 
director,  presented  to  the  27th  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
in  Paris  last  fall,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  status  and  activities  of  the  ILO 
in  relation  to  the  Economic  and  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  report  of  the  conference  work- 
shop on  employment  security,  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  August, 
1945,  is  published  as  "Labor  Looks  at 
Unemployment  Insurance,"  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
37,  111.,  price  $1.00.  The  material  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  our  concept 
of  unemployment  insurance  in  a  free 
society ;  the  present  federal-state  un- 
employment compensation  s  y  s  t  e  m  ; 
shortcomings  of  the  present  system ; 
bench  marks  of  an  adequate  system. 

Education 


A  parent  -  pupil  study  of  home 
problems  will  be  introduced  into 
the  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  Junior  High 
School  as  an  experiment  in  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  Baxter 
of  the  youth  conservation  committee  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  is  being  developed  jointly 
by  the  committee  and  the  school. 

The  plan  is  to  use  documentary  and 
educational  films  on  home  problems  as 
the  bases  of  discussion  groups  in  which 
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parents,  children,  and  representatives 
of  community  organizations  will  study 
"the  problem  of  community  citizen- 
ship." Both  the  showing  of  the  filrm 
and  the  discussions  will  be  held  in  the 
school  auditorium,  and  will  take  place 
one  morning  each  month. 

The  experiment  is  the  result  of  a 
study  in  Denver  schools,  which  showed 
that  children  of  junior  high  school  age 
are  those  most  likely  to  break  with 
home  influences. 

Dr.  Baxter  states  that  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  committee  eventually  to  intro- 
duce the  program  into  other  New  Jer- 
sey schools  and  then  into  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Coining  Conference 

With  the  goal  of  more  unified 
action  by  the  institutions,  organizations 
and  associations  responsible  for  the 
education  of  American  youth,  edu- 
cators from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  been  invited  to  a  two-day 
conference  to  be  held  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  in  Novem- 
ber. At  this  conference,  the  five  com- 
mittees chosen  two  years  ago  by  Dean 
William  F.  Russell  to  study  the  pat- 
tern of  American  education  will  pre- 
sent their  reports.  Each  report  will  be 
criticized  by  an  outstanding  educator, 
with  special  competence  in  its  field, 
and  the  documents  will  be  studied  fur- 
ther in  discussion  groups  of  the  con- 
ference members.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  is  "A  Unified  Purpose  and 
Program  in  the  Education  of  American 
Youth." 

Adult  Education 

Lack  of  trained  leaders  and  teach- 
ers and  lack  of  suitable  study  materials 
were  cited  as  the  major  obstacles  to 
adult  education  in  this  country  by 
Morse  A.  Cartwright  in  his  annual 
report  as  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education.  Point- 
ing out  that  postwar  programs  of 
adult  education  must  of  necessity  rely 
on  volunteer  nonprofessionals,  Mr. 
Cartwright  said  that  if  this  new  leader- 
ship group  "can  be  brought  to  realize 
that  adults  are  truly  adult  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  and  not  as  children, 
a  long  portion  of  the  arduous  journey 
of  leadership  training  will  have  been 
traversed." 

Pointing  to  the  inefficiency  of  "thou- 
sands of  tons  of  printed  matter  that 
appear  annually,  thousands  of  hours  of 
air  time  .  .  .  thousands  of  feet  of  ed- 
ucational film"  which  are  virtually  use- 
less for  supposedly  educational  pur- 


poses, Mr.  Cartwright  urged  "a  frontal 
attack,  section  by  section  upon  the 
problem  of  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  instructional  materials  for 
adults." 

In  Print 

The  provocative  and  stimulating 
introduction  to  Porter  Sargent's 
"Handbook  of  Private  Schools"  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  author  in  a  160- 
page  book  with  the  title  "The  Contin- 
uing Battle  for  the  Control  of  the 
Mind  of  Youth."  Price  $1.50  from 
Mr.  Sargent,  11  Beacon  Street,  -Boston 
8,  Mass. 

"The  Idea  of  a  Princeton  Educa- 
tion," by  Donald  A.  Staffer  is  a  non- 
technical account  and  discussion  of  the 
development  of  a  significant  program 
of  liberal  education.  Available  without 
charge  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany offers  printed  copies  of  the  brief, 
popular  discussions  by  outstanding 
scientists,  given  during  the  intermis- 
sions in  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Symphony  programs  last  winter.  The 
material  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
adult  education  classes  and  discussion 
groups.  Address  the  company,  1230 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
20,  for  the  list  of  topics  and  authors. 

Library  Problems 

The  library  situation  in  New 
York  City  is  "critical,"  according  to  a 
report  by  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion made  public  last  month.  The  re- 
port contrasted  an  exceptionally  high 
library  registration  with  a  relatively 
low  circulation  which,  it  held,  was  due 
to  "the  meager  facilities  and  book  col- 
lections" available  for  readers.  "New 
York  City  has  lagged  far  behind  most 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  United 
States,"  the  report  stated,  "being 
eleventh  among  the  twelve  largest 
cities  in  this  respect.  The  51  cents  per 
capita  that  New  York  spends  is  almost 
exactly  half  the  $1  per  capita  annually 
that  is  recommended  as  the  minimum 
for  adequate  library  service."  The  re- 
port advocated  resort  to  the  state's 
postwar  public  works  program  to  re- 
habilitate the  library  system. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
"Progress  and  Problems  in  Education 
for  Librarianship,"  by  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  deals  particularly  with  the 
present  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 
Poor  salaries  are  cited  as  the  chief  de- 
terrent to  the  recruitment  of  outstand- 


ing young  men  and  women  to  the  pro 
fession.  The  criticism  is  applied  to  be- 
ginning salaries,  salary  averages,  and 
provisions  for  promotion. 

"Even  if  in  normal  times  a  begin- 
ning salary  of  $2,000  were  assured  for 
investing  five  years  in  an  education  be- 
yond high  school,"  Mr.  Wheeler 
writes,  "and  assuming  that  there  will 
be  numerous  and  frequent  vacancies 
for  administrators  as  department  heads 
and  head  librarians  at  salaries  of 
$3,000  and  upward,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  library  salaries  would  still  re- 
main grossly  inadequate,  for  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  salaries 
that  will  be  paid  after  five  or  ten  years 
of  excellent  work.  While  many  li- 
braries in  cities  of  over  100,000  have 
graded  salary  scales,  few  provide  ade- 
quate increases  in  the  middle  levels  for 
diligent,  efficient,  often  talented  and 
inspired  workers." 


Health 


The  launching  of  a  two-year 
nationwide  survey  of  child  health  serv- 
ices and  facilities  was  announced  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatri- 
cians at  its  annual  meeting  in  April. 
The  study  has  been  undertaken  "to 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  govern- 
ment and  private  medical  agencies  in 
an  attack  on  children's  ailments,"  ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times. 

The  survey  will  seek  detailed  in- 
formation on  pediatric  care  from  all 
hospitals,  general  or  special,  and  from 
all  doctors  caring  for  children.  It  will 
cover  existing  health  services,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians,  and  the  essential 
medical  procedures  available  in  each 
community.  The  pediatric  training  now 
offered  in  the  nation's  sixty-six  med- 
ical schools  will  be  evaluated. 

Dr.  John  P.  Hubbard,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Children's  Hospital,  will  direct  the 
study,  and  personnel  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  will  assist.  Costs  will  be 
met  by  funds  from  the  academy  to- 
gether with  contributions  from  other 
agencies,  including  a  grant  of  over 
$100,000  from  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Cancer  Notes 

The  American  Cancer  Society  was 
well  over  the  80  percent  mark  by  mid- 
June  in  its  current  campaign  to  raise 
$12,000,000,  with  many  pledges  still  to 
come  in. 
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According  to  a  brochure  from  the 
society,  60  percent  of  the  money  col- 
lected in  each  state  will  be  retained 
within  the  state  for  preventive  educa- 
tion, and  for  more  examination  centers, 
X-ray  equipment,  radium,  and  pro- 
vision for  long  term  and  terminal  care 
of  cancer  patients.  Funds  raised  last 
year  are  helping  to  maintain  more  than 
thirty  new  cancer  detection  clinics. 

Forty  percent  of  the  money  raised 
this  year  will  be  spent  to  supplement 
state  educational  and  service  programs 
and  to  expand  research  under  the 
Committee  on  Growth  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  committee, 
organized  in  1945,  has  a  membership 
of  fourteen,  representing  the  major 
disciplines  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Ac- 
cording to  its  first  formal  report,  "The 
Research  Attack  on  Cancer,"  the  com- 
mittee already  has  made  a  survey  of 
existing  activities  in  its  field ;  appointed 
nineteen  advisory  panels  in  specialized 
research  areas;  granted  thirty-nine 
fellowships;  and  recommended  to  the 
society  forty-four  applications  for 
grants  for  cancer  research. 

Thirty  to  50  percent  of  cancer  cases 
can  be  cured,  according  to  a  writer  in 
Fortune  magazine,  although  175,000 
people  will  die  of  cancer  this  year. 
"Cures  begun  early  enough  may  in 
some  types  run  up  to  75  percent.  .  .  . 
In  not  too  long  it  should  rise  even 
higher,  if  only  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  detection  clinics.  .  .  .  Among  the 
ostensibly  healthy  who  come  to  the 
Strang  clinics  in  New  York  City,  1.5 
percent  have  cancer." 

A  federal  program  of  cancer  re- 
search is  called  for  in  HR  4502  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Mat- 
thew M.  Neely  (W.  Va.),  would  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
to  enable  the  President  to  "mobilize  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  number  of  the 
world's  outstanding  experts,  and  co- 
ordinate and  utilize  their  services  in  a 
supreme  endeavor  to  discover  means  of 
curing  and  preventing  cancer." 

Dental  Experiment 

Fluorine  will  be  added  to  the 
drinking  water  in  Evanston,  111.,  in  an 
experimental  study  of  its  effect  on  the 
incidence  of  tooth  decay,  reports  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

In  1939,  a  study  was  made  of  the 
teeth  of  school  children  in  Evanston, 
Oak  Park,  and  Waukegan,  111.,  all  of 


whom  use  the  fluorine-free  Lake 
Michigan  water.  When  the  results 
were  compared  with  similar  studies  of 
children  in  four  Illinois  cities,  where 
the  drinking  water  contains  fluorine, 
2.6  times  as  much  tooth  decay  was 
found  in  the  former  group. 

The  present  study  will  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Evanston  health  depart- 
ment, the  Walter  G.  Zoller  Memorial 
Dental  Clinic,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  department  of  public  health 
dentistry  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. All  Evanston  school  children 
in  the  age  ranges  six  to  eight  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  will  be  examined 
before  the  fluorine  is  added  to  the 
water,  and  rechecked  at  two  year  in- 
tervals. The  study  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  fifteen  years. 

Similar  studies  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Penicillin  Experiment 

Approximately  1,000  boys  in  a  big 
industrial  school  will  be  subjects  of  an 
experiment  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hill, 
professor  of  clinical  oral  pathology  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  penicillin  in  eradicating 
tooth  decay. 

In  an  experiment  to  last  a  year  or 


more,  about  half  of  the  boys  will  use 
tooth  powder  containing  penicillin ;  the 
remainder  of  the  group  will  serve  as 
"controls."  Bacterial  count  and  the 
number  of  cavities,  before  and  after  the 
experiment,  will  be  compared. 

Recent  experiments  at  the  university 
with  the  use  of  penicillin  in  tooth 
powder  have  been  successful  in  reduc- 
ing bacterial  count. . 

Record 

A  maternal  deathrate  of  zero  for 
the  past  eight  years  is  the  record  of  the 
Maternity  Center  Association  of  New 
York  City,  according  to  its  annual  re- 
port for  1945.  The  mothers  cared  for 
by  the  association  had  their  babies  in 
their  own  homes  and  were  attended  by 
nurse-midwives,  under  the  supervision 
of  obstetricians. 

The  nurse-midwives  are  the  staff 
and  students  of  the  association's  Nurse- 
Midwifery  School  in  New  York  City, 
and  are  trained  nurses  with  public 
health  experience  who  come  to  the 
school  for  six  months  of  intensive 
training  in  obstetrical  nursing.  The 
school  now  has  125  alumnae,  some 
teaching  in  nursing  schools,  some  prac- 
ticing midwifery  in  rural  areas  under 
medical  supervision,  some  supervising 
obstetrical  nursing  in  hospitals. 


Among  the  States 


The  new  health  and  welfare  bill 
of  Missouri  is  before  the  governor  as 
we  go  to  press,  and  according  to  the 
April  issue  of  Building  a  Better  State, 
publication  of  the  Missouri  Association 
for  Social  Welfare,  "the  signing  of  the 
bill  can  be  taken  for  granted."  Under 
the  new  provisions,  the  governor  ap- 
points the  director  of  the  department 
as  well  as  the  directors  of  the  three 
divisions  of  health,  mental  health,  and 
welfare.  Appointment  of  a  commission 
to  take  charge  of  the  cancer  hospital 
was  also  retained  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  legislature. 

Paul  T.  Beisser,  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Citizen's  Committee  for  Or- 
ganization of  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  writing  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  publication  says :  "We 
have  lost  the  battle  for  a  sound  struc- 
ture at  the  head  of  the  department — 
and  though  we  must  be  disappointed  at 
the  failure  to  get  a  citizen  board  at  the 
top,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Citizen's  Committee  and 
the  MASW  had  a  real  effect  in  pro- 
viding a  well  written  measure." 


General  Relief — Pressure  has  been 
brought  on  the  Missouri  legislature  to 
grant  $6,975,000  for  unemployables, 
as  well  as  the  other  items  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  State  Social  Security  Com- 
mission. The  legislature  was  to  con- 
sider this  problem  when  it  reconvened 
on  May  6,  but  the  Missouri  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Welfare  indicates  the 
need  by  revealing:  "The  number  of 
persons  receiving  general  relief  in- 
creased 26  percent  from  September 
1945  to  February  1946  with  no  ces- 
sation of  increase  in  sight.  Accordingly, 
to  stretch  the  meager  appropriation  so 
that  it  would  do  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  June,  a  further  cut  was 
instituted  in  March  1946,  reducing 
the  budgeted  amount  45  percent." 
This  means  that  each  relief  grant 
would  amount  to  55  percent  of  a  fam- 
ily's total  needs  determined  on  a  mini- 
mum budgeting  basis. 

New  Commission 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Idaho  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  the  only  social  legislation 
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passed  at  the  1946  special  session  of 
the  Idaho  state  legislature  was  an  act 
creating  the  Charitable  Institutions 
Commission. 

The  Department  of  Charitable  In- 
stitutions has  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered by  an  acting  commissioner  who 
also  served  as  the  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance.  Un- 
der the  new  act,  a  nonpartisan  board 
of  four  members  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  will  have  full  policy- 
making  and  administrative  powers. 

Veterans 

In  New  York,  the  1946  legisla- 
ture passed  a  number  of  bills  designed 
to  ease  the  path  of  the  returned  vet- 
eran. Although  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  state  university  was  referred  to  a 
special  study  commission,  the  problem 
of  educational  facilities  for  veterans 
was  partially  solved  by  passage  of  a 
bill  which  guarantees  any  operating 
deficit  of  a  temporary  university,  pri- 
marily for  veterans,  which  is  being  es- 
tablished at  the  Sampson  Naval  Base 
by  five  central  New  York  colleges  and 
universities.  The  way  was  cleared  for 
other  educational  benefits,  such  as  in- 
creased scholarships. 

A  bill  was  passed  which  gives  vet- 
erans who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
strikes,  the  same  unemployment  insur- 
ance rights  as  non-veterans.  A  compan- 
ion bill  made  these  provisions  retroac- 
tive to  November  1,  1945. 

The  bonus  bill  which  was  finally 
passed  calls  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  a  new  bond  issue  of 
$400,000,000.  Bonuses  would  range 
from  $50  to  $250,  depending  on  length 
and  type  of  service,  and  would  be  pay- 
able to  next  of  kin  in  case  of  a  vet- 
eran's death,  whether  it  occurred  while 
he  was  still  on  active  service  or  after 
discharge.  The  proposal  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  1947  legislature  and 
the  question  must  then  be  taken  to  the 
voters  in  the  1947  elections. 

Health  Appropriation 

Expansion  of  the  public  health 
program  to  include  each  of  the  159 
counties  in  Georgia  was  approved  by 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly  in  its 
1946  "short  session." 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Georgia  Conference  on  Social  Welfare, 
the  appropriation  of  an  extra  $2,500,- 
000  is  not  a  direct  appropriation  of 
funds  but  an  authorization  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  increase  allotments 
to  the  Health  Department,  if  such 
funds  are  available.  The  new  appro- 


priation will  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  services  and  not  to  replace  local 
funds.  It  will  be  matched  on  a  sliding 
scale,  by  the  counties,  with  .smaller 
counties  paying  25  percent  and  larger 
paying  up  to  65  per  cent. 

A  direct  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  TB  control  will  eventually  increase 
state  facilities  for  treatment  from  800 
to  5,000  cases  annually. 

Child  Labor  Law  —  After  almost 
four  years  of  concentrated  effort  and 
education  by  social  work  groups  and 
the  Georgia  Volunteer  War  Services 
Council,  a  child  labor  law  was  passed 
by  this  Assembly  which  raises  the  mini- 
mum age  for  employment  of  children 
in  certain  industries  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years.  The  law,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1946,  will  serve 
as  a  companion  measure  necessary  for 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  for  children  up  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  which  was  passed  by 
the  1945  assembly. 


Banner  Year — The  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Georgia  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  Guion  Griffin  John- 
son reports:  "Not  for  many  years  has 
a  short  session  of  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  passed  such  far-reaching 
measures  affecting  the  social  welfare 
of  the  state  as  did  the  1946  legislature 
which  sat  for  only  fifteen  days." 

Besides  the  gains  in  public  health 
and  child  welfare,  public  assistance  and 
recreation  were  expanded.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  yet  to 
be  voted  upon  by  the  electorate,  calls 
for  a  constitutional  board  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  instead 
of  a  board  appointed  by  each  newly 
elected  governor,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  past.  Funds  for  public  as- 
sistance were  increased  by  a  state  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000.  The  new 
recreation  law  enables  county  govern- 
ments to  invest  tax  money  in  recrea- 
tion programs  under  certain  specified 
conditions. 


Professional 


"What  we  must  be  concerned 
with  in  organizing  this  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  is  neither  a  new  professional 
outfit  with  an  ancient  jargon,  nor  a 
high  pressure  group  'to  teach  the  re- 
actionaries a  lesson,'  but  a  cooperative 
movement  of  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, without  right  or  left  wings, 
united  for  community  welfare,"  said 
Charles  P.  Taft,  president  of  the  new 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  organization  on 
April  29. 

As  tasks  that  face  this  new  enter- 
prise, and  samples  of  the  need  for  na- 
tional and  local  integration  of  efforts 
for  social  welfare,  Mr.  Taft  discussed 
housing  problems,  and  the  handling  of 
normal  employment.  Saying:  "The 
faults  and  evils  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem we  saved  by  this  war  are  very  ob- 
vious and  most  of  the  work  of  the 
NSWA  has  to  do  with  efforts  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  those  faults  and 
evils,"  Mr.  Taft  stressed  the  point 
that  he  looks  upon  the  assembly  not  as 
a  gigantic  lobby  but  a  "hopeful  enter- 
prise in  good  social  planning." 

Representatives  of  more  than  forty 
affiliate  and  associate  organizations  at- 
tended the  meeting.  (See  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  May,  page  146.) 

New  Name 

Beginning  with  the  October  issue, 
The  Family  will  become  The  Journal 


of  Social  Case  Work.  The  editorial 
advisory  committee  gives  two  reasons 
for  the  re-christening:  "First,  because 
it  more  accurately  describes  the  actual 
content  of  the  journal ;  second,  because 
such  a  change  will  contribute  to  the 
unification  of  the  casework  field  by  giv- 
ing the  field  something  it  has  not  had 
before — a  magazine  that  in  name  as 
well  as  content  stresses  generic  rather 
than  specialized  elements." 

Salary  Study 

The  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers  announced  in 
its  bulletin  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  had  accepted  its  request  to 
study  salaries  for  medical  social  work 
positions  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
cently, Ralph  Hurlin,  director,  De- 
partment of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  reported  that  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers  had  requested  a  similar  serv- 
ice, so  that  the  study  has  been  expanded 
to  include  "medical  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers  in  hospitals  and  related 
agencies." 

This  study  of  "salaries  and  related 
conditions  of  work,"  according  to  Mr. 
Hurlin,  is  not  comprehensive  for  the 
psychiatric  social  workers,  as  it  includes 
only  those  in  hospitals  and  mental  hy- 
giene clinics  under  medical  direction. 
However,  the  expanded  survey  does  in- 
clude positions  in  hospitals  for  mental 
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Affiliated  Photo-Conway 

WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

Only  a  little  over  a  month  after 
his  retirement  in  May,  ax  director 
of  special  services  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  New  York 
City,  William  H.  Matthews  died  on 
June  17,  at  the  age  of  72.  Ha>ing 
served  that  agency  (and  one  of 
its  parent  bodies,  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor)  for  thirty-three  years,  Mr. 
Matthews  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  advocacy  of  work,  rather 
than  a  "dole"  for  the  unemployed. 
In  1915,  he  organized  the  first 
American  work-relief  program. 

Early  in  the  depression  he 
headed  the  Emergency  Work  Bu- 
reau of  the  AICP,  forerunner  of 
the  larger  public  employment 
programs  developed  by  cities  and 
states,  and  finally  by  the  federal 
government. 

In  a  joint  tribute  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews for  his  contribution  to  the 
welfare  field,  issued  on  his  retire- 
ment, Walter  S.  Gifford,  chairman 
of  the  CSS  board,  and  Stanley  P. 
Davies,  general  director,  said  that 
"his  service  to  people  over  the 
years  has  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  city  and  has 
endeared  him  to  thousands,  young 
and  old." 


patients.  Collection  of  information  will 
close  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  foundation  hopes  to  announce  some 
preliminary  findings  about  July  1. 

Embryonic  Library 

A  basic  list  of  books  used  in  the 
teaching  of  social  work  has  been  made 
by  Ruth  S.  Kennedy,  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Institute  of 
Social  Work.  Titled  "Basic  Books  in 
Social  Work,"  the  list  was  compiled 
from  data  returned  after  inquiries  had 
been  made  to  the  faculties  of  all  ac- 
credited two-year  schools  of  social  work 
in  the  country.  Within  the  list,  group- 
ings are  made  according  to  teaching 
fields.  A  twelve-page  summary  of  the 
interpretive  material  accompanying  the 
lists  has  been  made  by  Ralph  Can- 


Fletcher,  associate  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  institute.  Both  lists  and 
summary  are  available  upon  request, 
from  the  institute,  60  Farnsworth 
Avenue,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Radio  for  Social  Work 

A  study  course,  "The  Federation 
Listening  Post,"  in  which  professional 
radio  executives  take  board  members 
and  social  workers  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  educational  programs  currently 
heard  on  the  air  is  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 
to  representatives  of  their  210  member 
agencies.  Designed  to  explore  the  op- 
portunities and  techniques  for  getting 
social  agency  material  into  existing 
programs,  the  course  includes  field 
trips  to  the  New  York  radio  studios 
and  panel  discussions  by  the  people  who 
plan  educational  broadcasts. 

Welfare  Council 

The  coordinating  agency  for  400 
welfare  and  health  services  in  New 
York  City  announced  in  mid-May  that 
it  has  surmounted  a  financial  crisis  and 
has  funds  in  sight  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  council  will  receive  a  grant 
of  $100,000  from  the  Greater  New 
York  Fund  which  was  made  con- 
tingent on  the  raising  of  $55,000  from 
the  council's  affiliated  organizations. 

The  council's  board  of  directors  will 
make  intensive  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing months  to  raise  additional  funds, 
as  only  a  skeleton  service  is  provided 
for  in  the  retrenchment  plan  now  in 
operation. 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  since  last  September,  has  been 
named  acting  director,  succeeding 
Neva  R.  Deardorff,  who  resigned. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1 

The  latest  "little  magazine''  is  thr 
Social  Service  Digest,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  last  month.  The  in- 
itial number  offers  fifteen  articles, 
"boiled  down"  to  three  or  four  min- 
utes reading  time  apiece,  selected  from 
some  forty  professional  journals.  The 
new  publication  is  edited  by  Joseph 
Andriola,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Social  Work, 
formerly  assistant  director  of  the  San 
Diego  Community  Welfare  Council. 
His  editorial  advisory  committee  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  group 
work,  community  organization,  case- 
work, and  mental  hygiene  fields.  The 
Digest  seeks  to  give  the  busy  social 
worker  a  quick  and  easy  birdseye  view 


of  recent  (not  necessarily  current)  pro- 
fessional literature. 

And  also,  the  first  issue  of  Texas,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Texas  Social  Welfare  Association, 
made  its  appearance  in  April.  The 
magazine  will  be  devoted  to  broad  so- 
cial welfare  for  all  the  people.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  two 
issues  are  Goodwill  Industries  in 
Texas,  rural  cooperative  hospitals, 
housing  for  veterans  returning  to 
school,  and  summer  camps  for  children 
in  the  state  orphanages. 

The  Welfare  Reporter,  subtitled 
"Progress  in  the  Public  Field,"  has  ap- 
peared as  the  official  publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies.  The  first  is- 
sue, published  in  May,  includes  "Pro- 
tection and  Prevention,"  an  article  by 
the  commissioner,  Sanford  Bates;  a 
discussion  of  mental  hygiene  facilities 
in  the  state  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Cotton, 
Jr.;  and  a  brief  progress  report  on  the 
current  New  Jersey  hospital  survey. 

Casework  Tool 

How  to  determine  what  a  stated 
wage  means  as  to  a  worker's  income  or 
his  earning  capacity,  is  discussed  in  an 
article,  "Understanding  the  Pay  En- 
velope," by  Emilie  T.  Strauss  and 
Luise  K.  Addis,  which  appears  in  the 
April  issue  of  Highlights,  published  by 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America.  Based  on  a  memorandum  to 
the  caseworkers  of  The  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York,  this  ar- 
ticle, written  by  a  home  economist  and 
an  agency  employment  worker,  drives 
home  the  importance  of  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  earnings.  The  difference  be- 
tween take-home  pay  and  wage  rates ; 
the  practical  implications  of  curtail- 
ment in  working  hours,  and  of  living 
costs  in  the  reconversion  period  are  ex- 
amined for  the  understanding  of  the 
caseworker  who  is  called  on  to  advise 
clients  on  their  problems  off  financial 
management. 

In  Print 

"Becoming  What  They  Will  Be," 
prepared  by  Mary  Holmes  Gilmore 
and  published  by  the  Associated  Youth 
Serving  Organizations,  reports  on  the 
AYSO  institute  on  postwar  needs  of 
teen-age  youth,  held  in  New  York  in 
January  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February,  page  59).  In  addition  to 
giving  the  specific  recommendations 
which  came  out  of  the  institute  discus- 
sions, the  pamphlet  describes  in  detail 
the  advance  planning  to  which  is  at- 
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I  tributed  the  success  of  the  meetings  in 
moving  along  "from  just  talking  about 
needs  to  formulating  concrete  plans  to 
meet  them."  Price  10  cents,  from 
AYSO,  134  East  56  Street,  New 
York  22. 

Proceedings  of  the  28th  National 
Recreation  Congress,  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  in  January,  have  been  published 
by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. A  major  use  of  the  occasion, 
the  first  meeting  since  1942,  was  to 
evaluate  the  place  of  recreation  in  war- 
time, and  consider  problems  of  recrea- 
tion in  postwar  community  life.  Price 
$1.75  from  the  association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 

About  People 

The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  been  awarded 
posthumously  to  233  army  and  navy- 
nurses  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  The  awards  were 
presented  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
nurses  reported  by  the  services  as  hav- 
ing died  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Connecticut  School 

John  A.  Reimers  of  the  School  of 
Social  Administration,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  named  the  first  dean 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
School  of  Social  Work,  which  will 
open  in  September.  The  school  will 
be  on  the  graduate  level,  with  a  two- 
year  course  leading  to  a  master's  de- 
gree. Only  the  first  year's  work  will 
be  offered  in  1946-47,  and  it  is  planned 
to  add  the  second  year  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  The  school  will  be  located  in 
Hartford,  but  arrangements  for  class- 
room space  have  not  been  completed. 
Professor  Reimers  will  join  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  staff  in  June. 

Retirement 

Edith  Campbell,  an  outstanding 
figure  in  educational  and  social  service 
circles  in  Ohio,  is  retiring  this  month 
as  associate  director  of  the  enlarged 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel, which  she  helped  organize  in 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools.  Miss 
Campbell  has  had  a  distinguished  list 
of  "firsts"  in  her  career:  the  first 
woman  elected  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati board  of  education ;  the  first 
woman  appointed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Ohio  State  University;  the 
first  woman  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Community  Chest,  which  she  helped 
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organize  and  on  which  she  still  serves; 
the  first  woman  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  to  be  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  by  her  alma  mater. 
Miss  Campbell  also  organized  and  has 
directed  the  Schmidlapp  (Charlotte 
R.)  Fund  which,  since  1908,  has  pro- 
vided the  means  whereby  young  women 
have  been  enabled  to  continue  their 
education  and  vocational  training. 

New  Jobs 

Henry  E.  Allen  has  submitted  his 
resignation  as  president  of  Keuka  Col- 
lege, Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  to  assume 
the  post  of  associate  national  director 
in  charge  of  program  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
The  program  includes  education  for 
marriage  and  family  life;  provision  of 
reliable  medical  information  on  birth 
control ;  assistance  to  childless  couples 
in  the  treatment  of  infertility. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  James  G. 
Miller,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  chief  of 
the  new  division  of  clinical  psychology 
in  its  neuropsychiatric  service,  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. During  the  war,  Dr.  Miller  was 
assigned  to  the  personality  assessment 
board,  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

The  postwar  head  of  the  Jewish 
Child  Care  Association  of  New  Yor!; 
is  Charles  I.  Schottland,  formerly 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Schottland,  chief 
of  the  processing  center  section,  dis- 
placed persons  branch,  at  SHAEF. 
Later,  he  was  assistant  to  General  Sir 
Frederick  Morgan  at  UNRRA,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  relief  services,  in- 
cluding camp  operations,  child  care, 
and  other  matters  related  to  the  wel- 
fare of  displaced  persons.  Prior  to  his 
overseas  duties,  Mr.  Schottland  was 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  new  medical  director  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  Dr.'  Courtne\ 
M.  Smith,  who  has  served  with  that 
organization  since  1944  as  deputy 
medical  director  and  director  of  dis- 
aster medical  service. 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt  has  appointed 
Rear  Admiral  Kirby  Smith,  USNR 
(Civil  Engineering  Corps)  as  deputy 
expediter  of  the  Veterans  Emergency 
Housing  Program.  Admiral  Smith  was 
one  of  the  navy's  top  ranking  con- 
struction men  during  both  world  wars. 

Dr.  Ralph  T.  Hinton,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  State  Department  of  Pub 
lie  Welfare  in  North  Carolina  as 
senior  psychologist.  The  department 
is  planning  considerable  expansion  of 
its  psychological  services. 


Blank-Stotler 

In  a  New  Post 

Donald  S.  Howard  will  head  the 
newly  named  Department  of 
Social  Work  Administration  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  He 
succeeds  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  who 
was  rhief  of  that  division  when 
it  was  the  Charity  Organization 
Department. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  with  the 
foundation  since  1936,  directing 
field  studies  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational social  welfare  needs 
and  services. 

He  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  duty  with  UNRRA,  in 
Europe  and  at  the  UNRRA  China 
office  in  Chungking. 


Alexander  B.  Hawes  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  former  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
has  been  appointed  general  counsel  of 
the  Cooperative  for  American  Remit- 
tances to  Europe,  Inc.,  (CARE).  This 
nonprofit  international  relief  project  is 
now  sending  food  packages  to  famine- 
threatened  countries  of  Europe. 

Anita  J.  Faatz,  for  fifteen  years  the 
assistant  director  of  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
will  join  the  full  time  faculty  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  as 
assistant  professor  of  social  planning 
and  administration,  beginning  with  the 
next  school  year. 

William  T.  Kirk  is  the  new  director 
of  special  services  of  the  Community 
Service  Society,  105  East  22  Street. 
New  York  10.  Mr.  Kirk,  who  suc- 
ceeds the  late  William  H.  Matthews, 
was  until  recently  in  charge  of  re- 
patriation of  allied  displaced  persons 
and  refugees  in  the  European  theatre. 
Mr.  Kirk  formerly  served  as  director 
of  the  Provident  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  before  that,  as  executive  director 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR   1946-47 
SUMMER   QUARTER,    1946 

Second  Term — July  29- August  31 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete    program    and    requirements 

for  admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 

The  curriculum  of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  consists  of  a  combination  of  courses, 
research,  and  field  work  in  both  private  and  tax- 
supported  social  agencies.  The  normal  program 
of  study  covers  six  quarters  or  eighteen  months 
and  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regular 
curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  for  practicing  social  workers  with  the 
exception  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

A  series  of  fifteen  Summer  Institutes  for  ex- 
perienced social  workers  will  be  offered  during 
the  summer  of  1946  beginning  July  15. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  request 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Professional    Education    leading    to    the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 


Basic  curriculum  and  specializations  in 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 
Work,  Public  Welfare,  Group  Work, 
Social  Welfare  Organization,  Research. 


Academic  year  1946-47  begins  September  30. 
Summer  sessions:  June  17  —  July  26; 

July  29  —  August  31. 


For  bulletins  or  further  infor- 
mation  apply  to   the   Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  DEPARTMENT 
Helen  U.  Phillips,  M.S.S.,  Chairman 

A  Two-Year  Program  of  Graduate  Professional 
Education,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work. 

The  Curriculum — balancing  specialized  prepara- 
tion for  social  group  work  with  basic  social 
work  education — includes  continual  supervised 
educational  experience  in  an  approved  group 
work  agency,  integrated  with  studies  of 

Individual  Personality  Development  and  Behavior 
Group  Process  and  Relations 
Community  Forces  and  Social  Goals 
Group  Program  and  Leadership  Skills 
Professional  Function  and  Responsibility 


Fall  Semester  opens  October  1,  1946.  Applications 
now  being  received.  A  few  scholarships  available. 

Address  Inquiries  to 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Secretary  for  Admissions, 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
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POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  HAWAII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

SOCIAL    WORKERS 

CHILD    WELFARE    WORKERS 

SUPERVISORS 


APPLY:  Requesting  application  from  Territorial  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Hale  Auhau,  Honolulu  2,  T.  H.,  and  giving  brief  summary 
of  education,  experience,  and  type  of  position  desired. 

These  positions  include: 

1.  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (two  grades) 

Minimum  requirement:  One  year  of  graduate  training  in  an  ap- 
proved school  of  social  work. 

Salary:  Minimum  of  first  grade,  $174.17  plus  #45  monthly  bonus, 
maximum  of  second  grade,  $237.50  plus  $45  monthly  bonus. 

2.  CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS 

Minimum  requirement:  Graduation  from  a  two-year  approved 
graduate  school  of  social  work  plus  two  years  of  full-time  paid 
experience  in  child  welfare  or  any  equivalent  combination  of 
experience  and  training. 

Salary:  $212.92  to  $264.58  plus  $45  monthly  bonus. 

3.  SUPERVISORS 

Minimum  requirement:  Graduation  from  two-year  approved  gradu- 
ate school  of  social  work  plus  four  years  of  full-time  paid  experi- 
ence in  a  recognized  case  work  agency,  one  year  of  which  was  in 
a  case  work  supervisory  capacity  or  any  equivalent  combination 
of  experience  and  training. 

Salary:  $264.58  to  $328.75  plus  $45  monthly  bonus. 

4.  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Minimum  requirement:  Graduation  from  a  two-year  approved 
graduate  school  of  social  work  with  specialization  in  psychiatric 
social  work  plus  three  years  full-time  paid  experience  in  the  field. 

Salary:  $237.50  to  $295.42  plus  $45  monthly  bonus. 

Persons  who  do  not  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  graduate  training  in 
a  school  of  social  work  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  need  not  apply. 

All  expenses  connected  with  travel  to  Hawaii  must  be  borne  by  the 
appointee. 

Use  clipper  mail,  15  cents. 


NEW! 


.  .  .  help  for  more  people 

psychoanalytic 

THERAPY 

ALEXANDER-FRENCH  et  al. 

HERE  are  the  results  of  seven  years* 
research  by  The  Institute  for 
Psychoanalysis  to  find  a  faster,  more 
efficient,  and  consequently  more  acces- 
sible method  of  treating  nervous  and 
mental  disorders.  292  Institute  pa- 
tients, plus  many  seen  in  private  prac- 
tice, supply  the  basis  for  the  findings. 

The  study  recounts  the  helpful  ap- 
plication of  psychotherapy  in  reliev- 
ing the  distress  of  sufferers  from  many 
types  of  disturbances. 

"Just  the  type  (of  book)  needed  to 
place  psychoanalysis  on  a  more  solid 
foundation."— Arthur  P.  Noyest  M.D., 
Norristown  (Pa.)  State  Hospital  $5.OO 
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Where  psychology  ind  medicine  meet 


Intelligence  and  Its 
Deviations 

MANDEL   SHERMAN 

ii  (A  TOST  books  on  the  subject 
IV X  [Intelligence  and  it*  Devia- 
tions] have  been  written  purely  from 
the  psychological  or  social  standpoint, 
while  most  medical  books  make  only 
passing  reference  to  the  problem  of 
mental  deficiency  and  retardation.  This 
book  treats  together  the  medical,  psy- 
chological, and  social  aspects  of  the 
subject  and  aims  to  correlate  the  es- 
sential data  relating  to  each  of  these 
fields.'  Dr.  Sherman  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  presenting  what  he  promises." 

American    Journal    of    Orthopsychia- 

try.  S3.75 


PERSONALITY 

and  the 
Behavior  Disorders 

J.  McV.  HUNT,  Editor 

THE  by  now  famous  Handbook 
Based  on  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Research  which  brings  together  for  the 
first  time  the  latest  scientific  thinking 
in  all  the  fields  bearing  on  personal- 
ity. Forty  authorities  of  the  various 
life  sciences  contribute  their  part  to 
an  understanding  of  the  whole,  com- 
plex individual. 

"  (  scholarly  work  of  encyclopedic 
r/mi  firfi'r."— J  iMirnal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology.  2  volumes.  $1O.OO. 


Voluntary 
Health  Agencies 

CU'NN.PLATT 

THIS  is  the  report  whose  far-seeing 
recommendations  on  the  co-ordin- 
uting  of  services  and  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns have  been  so  widely  discussed 
by  the  nation's  press.  It  is  the  picture 
r>t  the  voluntary  health  movement  in 

An:  eric  a       today a       movement       which 

represents  an  expenditure  of  S50.OOO,- 
OOO  annually  exclusive  of  Red  Cross. 
Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Health  Council,  the  book  out- 
lines what  is  expected  of  the  agency 
staff  to  insure  efficient  operation.  It 
is,  says  Or.  Parran.  Surgeon-General, 
V.  5,  Public  Health,  "a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  co-ordination  of  effort 
for  better  health."  S3. 00. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135   Broadway,    N.   Y.  6  BEekman   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets.  New  York. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  man 
with  unusual  success  in  fund-raising  and  com- 
munity organization,  case  work  training  and 
experience  in  placement  and  supervision ;  group 
work  training  with  national  reputation  in 
camping  field.  AASW.  Interested  in  small  or 
new  agency  needing  to  have  program  and 
fund  raising  expanded  locally  or  state-wide. 
Available  September.  8392  Survey. 

MALE,  35,  B.S.S.;  legal  background;  O.P.A. 
experience.  Seeks  connection  New  York  City 
or  vicinity ;  part  time  propositions  considered. 
8389  Survey. 

B.  A.  DEGREE,  broad  social  science  back- 
ground, some  group  work  experience.  Will 
work  in  social  agency  at  research,  statistics, 
publicity  or  as  case  work  aide.  Good  refer- 
ences, high  academic  standing.  Willing  take 
position  in  Fall  in  New  York  State,  New 
England.  8388  Survey. 

MAN — Negro— age  42 — desires  employment  with 
agency  or  institution  in  capacity  that  follow- 
ing background  would  be  useful;  A.B.  degree 
Howard  University,  social  studies  and  educa- 
tion, 8  years  CCC  camp  adviser,  case  worker 
and  administrative  head  American  Red  Cross 
Services  to  Armed  Forces  on  military  post  3 
years.  Duties  latter  position  included  staff  di- 
rection, financial  accountability,  extensive  cor- 
respondence, counselling  on  personal  and  family 
problems.  Complete  record  available  on  re- 
quest. All  inquiries  answered.  8387  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  30,  Protestant,  health  excellent. 
Master's  degree  in  social  work.  Last  five 
years  Artillery  Officer.  Interested  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  initiative  and  some  administra- 
tive  responsibility.  8367  Survey. 

INSTITUTION  DIRECTOR  including  food 
service.  Special  work  with  Latin  Americans. 
Protestant.  Available  July  15th.  8386  Survey. 

MAN,  master's  degree  in  social  work,  experi- 
enced in  case  work,  teaching,  community  or- 
ganization and  fund-raising  desires  administra 
tive  position.  Now  employed  in  Community 
Chest.  8376  Survey. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  wanted  for  Maternity  Home 
and  Hospital,  a  graduate  of  a  School  of  So- 
cial Work  preferred,  with  experience.  Will 
consider  those  with  one  year  experience,  sal- 
ary according  to  training  dnd  experience.  Ap- 
ply Brigadier  Myrtle  Marshall,  51  Davis 
Street,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex 
perience.  Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service.  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  to  train  school 
social  work  students  and  new  employees  in 
large  New  England  family  agency  serving 
veterans.  Must  have  Master's  degree  in  so- 
cial work  and  case  work  experience.  8385 
Survey. 

CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  in  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
salary  $2400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Erna 
L.  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 

WANTED: — State  Child  Welfare  Consultant — 
entrance  salary  $245.  Child  Welfare  Workers 
— entrance  salary  $195.00 — for  Tucson,  Phoe- 
nix and  Nogales,  Arizona.  Apply  Director 
Child  Welfare  Division,  State  Boarrt  Social 
Security  and  Welfare,  39  N.  6th  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

CASE  WORKER  for  homefinding  and  child 
placement.  Must  be  graduate  of  School  of 
Social  Work.  Salary  range  $2,000  to  $2,500 
a  year.  Hampden  County  Children's  Aid  As- 
sociation, Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  family  and  children's  agency. 
Excellent  staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  8402  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2900-$4000.  8403  Survey. 

WANTED— CASE  WORKERS— We  wish  to 
employ  three  case  workers  for  a  child  caring 
agency  located  in  a  Chicago  suburb.  We  need 
one  worker  who  can,  under  supervision,  work 
with  unmarried  mothers.  Two  workers  are 
needed  to  do  child  placing  and  supervision.  A 
minimum  of  three  quarters  of  field  work  in  a 
school  of  social  work  is  required.  Arrange 
ments  can  be  made  for  further  schooling  while 
employed.  Salaries  conform  to  those  paid  by 
Chicago  agencies.  As  most  of  our  work  is  in 
Chicago  residence  is  not  required  at  Agency's 
headquarters.  Write  to  Lutheran  Child  Wei 
fare  Association,  Addison,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKER— Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam 
ily  case  work.  Lutheran  preferred  8.^7  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  for  chal- 
lenging  combination  case  work  and  commu- 
nity organization  in  Voluntary  Health  Pro- 
gram, Denver,  Colorado.  No  travel.  8356 
Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates,  $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent 
staff  development  program  and  psychiatric  staff 
consultant.  Five-day  week.  Family  Service, 
1243  N.  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wisconsin. 

DIRECTOR  WANTED  for  Waiakea  Social  Set- 
tlement, Hilo,  Hawaii.  General  community 
program  work.  Must  be  experienced  in  group 
work  and  without  racial  prejudice.  Salary 
somewhat  according  to  experience  and  ability 
of  applicant.  Apply  by  clipper  letter  giving 
education  and  experience. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.l 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Max  Wilner, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIpNS,  600  I.ex- 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens ;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTION  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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Economy  and  vacation 
schedules  aren't  the 
only  reasons  for  the 
"thin  bulk"  of  our  two 
summer  issues  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly.  "Give  your  readers  a 
break"  advises  our  favorite  public  re- 
lations adviser,  "they're  probably  just 
as  tired  out  from  reading  your  stuff 
as  you  are  from  writing  it." 

WAR-BORN 

The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly are  not  to  be  counted  among  those 
who  hold  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
about  the  war  is  to  forget  it.  We  ex- 
pect our  pages  to  be  full  of  its  lessons 
for  social  work  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  As  practical  testimony,  this 
month's  trilogy  of  articles  are  all  war 
born.  The  refreshing  picture  of  the 
vitality  of  our  youthful  veterans  by 
Professor  Babcock  (see  page  185)  ;  the 
evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  generic 
casework  to  the  realities  of  life  in  a 
righting  army  by  J.  Benjamin  Beyrer 
(see  page  186)  ;  the  almost  casual  but 
extraordinarily  successful  use  of  the  in- 
terview technique  by  Gilbert  Kahn, 
show  the  "learnings"  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  war's  dynamic  experiences. 
Also,  it  seemed  to  us,  they  make  good 
summer  reading. 

ON  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  MINDS 

Seems  as  if  there  ought  to  be 
some  significance  in  the  record  of  book 
sales  at  Survey  Associates'  booths  at 
state  and  national  conferences.  Grass 
roots  attenders  at  state  conferences 
went  in  a  big  way  for  "How  to  Make 
a  Speech  and  Enjoy  It,"  by  Helen 
Partridge,  one  of  the  National  Pub- 
licity Council's  How  to  Do  It  Series 
(price  75  cents).  Also  for  Wayne 


McMillen's  "Community  Organiza- 
tion for  Social  Welfare"  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  $4.75).  National 
Conference  best  sellers,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  to  the  high  note  of  emo- 
tional problems  and  psychiatric  con- 
cepts. 

Among  the  leaders  were:  "Psychi- 
atry for  Social  Workers,"  by  Lawson 
G.  Lowrey,  M.  D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  $3.50) ;  "Psychology  of 
Women,"  by  Helene  Deutsch,  M.D. 
(2  volumes,  Grune  &  Stratton,  $9.50)  ; 
"A  Guide  on  Alcoholism  for  Social 
Workers,"  by  Robert  V.  Seliger,  M. 
D.  (Alcoholism  Publications,  Balti- 
more, $2) ;  "Peace'  of  Mind,"  by 
Joshua  Loth  Liebman  ( Simon  &  Schus- 
rer,  $2.50). 

GIFT  BUSINESS 

The  business  of  shipping  food  and 
clothing  parcels  on  order  to  Europe  has 
become  big  business  in  New  York.  An 
estimated  125  private  companies  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  in  the 
past  eight  months. 

RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 

Upwards  of  5,000  delegates  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  last  month  for  the 
American  Red  Cross'  first  postwar  na- 
tional convention.  Basil  O'Connor,  na- 
tional chairman,  reported  that  as  of 
May  31,  5,300  Red  Cross  workers 
were  still  serving  in  780  camps,  hos- 
pitals, and  clubs  overseas.  Rehabilita- 
tion responsibilities  will  make  impos- 
sible the  return  to  peacetime  budgets 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

CITIES  PLAN 

Opprobrium  seems  to  have  depart- 
ed from  the  term  "planning" — at  the 
local  level  at  least.  American  cities 


are  spending  50  percent  more  for  mu- 
nicipal planning  this  year,  according  to 
the  International  City  Managers  As- 
sociation. Among  those  of  over  25,000 
population,  72  percent  now  have  of- 
ficial planning  agencies,  and  13  percent 
unofficial  bodies.  In  the  10,000  to  25,- 
000  population  bracket,  45  percent 
have  official  agencies,  25  percent  un- 
official. 

PLENTY  TO  DO 

Testimony  to  the  spread  and  im- 
portance of  welfare,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion services,  even  in  a  year  of  full  em- 
ployment, is  found  in  figures  released 
by  the  Registration  of  Social  Statistics 
Project  of  Community  Chests  &  Coun- 
cils, Inc.  In  1944,  urban  cities  report- 
ing to  the  project  spent  an  average  of 
$27  per  capita  of  the  population  fo." 
all  public  and  private  services.  This 
was  5.5  percent  higher  than  in  1942 
for  the  same  cities.  Forty- two  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures  went  for 
health  services,  41  percent  for  public 
assistance  and  family  welfare,  6  per- 
cent for  child  care,  and  7  percent  for 
leisure  time  activities.  Central  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  coordination  ac- 
counted for  only  one  percent. 

CON  AND  PRO 

Opponents  of  the  idea  of  mergers 
in  general  and  consolidation  of  health 
agencies  in  particular,  should  find  great 
comfort  in  an  article  in  the  June  15 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  by  Dr.  Donald  B. 
Armstrong,  second  vice-president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Characterizing  the  Gunn-Platt 
survey  as  "constructive  and  useful  in 
some  respects"  but  in  general  as  "bay- 
ing at  a  dead  tree,"  he  says  "that  two 
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kinds  of  people  want  the  consolidation 
of  voluntary  health  agencies.  The  first 
group  is  composed  of  that  portion  of 
the  social  workers,  statisticians,  and 
community  organizers  who  are  com- 
munistically  inclined.  .  .  .  The  other 
group  is  made  up  of  business  execu- 
tives .  .  .  who  like  the  community 
chest  idea  because  it  means  fewer  re- 
quests for  appropriations.  .  .  .  Ac- 
tually, these  two  groups  have  the  same 
collectivist  ideology  and  the  same  de- 
sire for  organized  monopoly." 

Equally  will  those  who  like  the  idea 
of  consolidation  find  comfort  in  a  series 
of  syndicated  feature  articles  written 
by  Selig  Greenberg  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  "Do  We  Need  a  Sin- 
gle Voluntary  Nationwide  Health 
Fund  ?"  and  now  reprinted  for  general 
distribution.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
notes  that  "proponents  of  the  pooling 
of  the  present  competitive  fund-raising 
drives  for  voluntary  health  work  .  .  . 
so  that  every  dollar  donated  ...  to 
fight  disease  may  be  used  more  effec- 
tively ...  do  not  underestimate  the 
obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
achievement  of  such  a  goal." 

BUYERS  STRIKE? 

Something  akin  to  a  buyers  strike 
seemed  to  get  under  way  at  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  last  month.  Members  were  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  $2.50 
conference  dinner.  Couldn't  have  been 


the  fault  of  the  program,  which  was 
excellent.  And  a  $1.50  luncheon  was 
a  sell-out. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Our  optimism  about  a  better 
world  recently  was  jet  propelled  to 
stratospheric  heights  by  the  not  alto- 
gether confidential  notification  that 
Bess  Myerson  (Miss  America  of  1945- 
46  to  you!)  is  touring  the  country  in 
the  interest  of  better  relations  among 
all  people.  Her  theme — "You  Can't 
Hate  and  Be  Beautiful." 

UNEASY  PUBLIC 

Straws  in  the  wind  suggest  that 
the  public  may  be  getting  uneasy  about 
the  flood  of  campaigns  that  seem 
mounting  in  the  wake  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  National  War  Fund.  Evi- 
dence No.  1 :  Many  communities  are 
reviving  or  reorganizing  their  charity 
endorsement  committees  and  trying  to 
put  teeth  in  them.  Evidence  No.  2: 
Liberty  Magazine,  in  its  July  13  num- 
ber, is  running  an  article  on  "How  to 
Give  Money  Away,"  with  liberal  quo- 
tations from  the  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau.  Also, 
"Pause  for  Inquiry"  in  Business  Week 
of  June  6  discusses  giving  from  the 
standpoint  of  corporations. 

AGAINST  DELINQUENCY 

Arousement  against  delinquency 
will  be  set  off  in  September  by  a  na- 


tional conference,  now  being  planned 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  part 
of  the  well  publicized  program  of  At- 
torney General  Thomas  C.  Clark. 
.  .  .FBI  figures  for  1945  showed  a 
12.2  percent  increase  in  crime  with 
seventeen  years  the  predominate  age 
group  among  males  arrested 
twenty-two  years  among  females. 


UNFOUNDED  FEARS 

Of  1,113  New  York  State  pa- 
rolees so  far  discharged  from  the  armed 
services,  92  percent  were  holders  of 
honorable  discharges.  Seven  percent 
received  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges, and  only  one  percent  dishon- 
orable discharges.  "Apparently  pa- 
rolees can  and  did  adjust  to  military 
life,"  says  Commissioner  Frederick  A. 
Moran,  "fears  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

TWIN  MENACES 

Those  twin  menaces  to  the  world 
—  famine  and  the  atom  bomb  —  are 
discussed  in  July  Survey  Graphic  by 
Herbert  H.  Lehman's  "Life  Saving 
Food"  and  James  T.  Shotwell's  "Blue- 
print for  an  Atomic  Charter."  Other 
articles  include  the  first  of  two  on  the 
British  mining  industry  by  Josephine 
Roche,  "Boys  of  the  British  Coal  Pits," 
and  an  appreciative  biographical  sketch 
of  Frederic  A.  Delano  by  David  Cush- 
man  Coyle.  Beulah  Amidon  discusses 
the  present  teacher  shortage. 
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Youth  Wins  Out 


A  glimpse  of  the  veteran  as  he  digs  into  his  education  again, 
from  the  notebook  of  a  university  professor,  R.  W.  BABCOCK. 


THE        BOYS       AND       GIRLS       ARE 

coming  back  to  school  after  their  years 
of  war  service.  This  semester  31  per- 
cent of  Wayne  University's  students 
are  veterans — over  six  thousand  men 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women. 

Most  of  us  who  stayed  home  have 
been  apprehensive  about  \vhat  these 
youngsters  would  be  like  when  they 
came  back.  We  have  been  prepared 
for  problems,  maladjustments,  misfits, 
among  these  citizens  of  ours  who 
fought  through  hell  and  bore  burdens 
of  war  far  beyond  their  years  and  ex- 
perience. Those  of  us  who  were  to 
help  these  boys  and  girls  pick  up  with 
their  education  where  they  left  off 
wondered  whether  they  might  be 
slowed  up,  burned  out,  old  before  their 
time. 

Now  after  several  months,  during 
which  I  have  had  a  chance  to  watch 
these  students  come  back  into  college 
life — have  worked  with  them,  talked* 
with  them,  faced  them  in  classes  and 
across  my  desk — I  believe  that  they  are 
quite  remarkable  indeed.  They  are 
keen,  well  poised,  and  intelligent. 
Most  of  all,  they  are  modest.  Their 
youth  and  vitality  hold  no  brashness. 
Those  who  have  had  trouble  adjusting 
are  the  very  rare  exceptions. 


Ex-Prisoner 

One  boy  who  spent  two  years  in 
Stalag  Luft  III  has  been  writing  up 
that  ghastly,  sub-zero  forced  march 
the  Germans  made  the  boys  take  when 
the  Russians  got  too  close.  When  he 
read  the  first  part  of  it  to  the  class, 
stunned  amazement  swept  over  the 
group.  It  was  an  unbelievably  bitter 
experience.  Yet,  here  he  was,  after  all 
— shy,  quiet,  unassuming — a  law  stu- 
dent, working  daily  to  take  care  of  a 
wife  and  child  and  taking  thirteen 
hours  of  evening  school  work  to  get 
his  legal  degree.  He  shows  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  bitterness  or  emotional 
chaos.  He  seems  completely  readjusted 
to  normal  American  life  after  an  ex- 
perience that  would  have  crushed  the 
soul  of  a  youngster  not  trained  to  an 
individual  battle  for  life. 

The  other  day  he  came  to  see  me  at 


the  close  of  another  class,  and  some- 
body hailed  him  from  the  back  of  the 
room.  For  a  moment  he  looked  non- 
plussed— the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
that  way.  Then  he  came  to:  it  was 
another  "marcher"  out  of  Stalag  Luft 
III!  Unnoticed,  I  watched  the  re 
union  of  these  "fraternity  brothers"  of 
that  awful  trek.  Neither  of  them 
seemed  the  worse  for  the  experience. 
Somehow  they  had  managed  to  think 
of  it  as  a  part  of  their  lives  and  to  go 
on  from  there. 

A  twenty-six-year-old  fighter  pilot 
returned  last  semester,  bringing  his 
wife  and  child.  His  indifference  to  the 
"children"  around  him  in  the  soph- 
omore class  was  a  bit  amusing,  but  he 
carried  on  with  perfect  aplomb  and 
swung  through  the  course  to  an  easy 
"A."  His  maturity  was  obvious,  the 
result  of  many  vital  missions  over  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  col- 
lege will  mean  much  more  to  him  now. 

Among  my  students  at  the  moment 
is  an  artillery  officer  from  the  Gothic 
Line  in  Italy.  A  grinning,  fine-spirited 
Italian,  who  has  started  graduate 
work,  he  dropped  into  my  office  the 
other  day  for  a  bit  of  help.  Business 
concluded,  the  conversation  turned  to 
German  88's.  It  was  a  marvel  just 
to  listen,  for  he  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject.  Yet,  he  is  starting  from 
scratch  again  in  a  difficult  field  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  it. 

Another  artillery  officer  from  the 
Philippines  dropped  in  one  day  with 
his  new  wife.  The  loss  of  his  first 
wife,  when  they  were  both  youngsters, 
had  been  a  great  personal  tragedy,  and 
he  had  been  through  some  pretty 
rugged  fighting  on  the  Islands.  But 
the  war  had  nerved  him  to  a  new  life, 
and  though  still  shy  and  modest,  he 
was  ready  for  it.  No  worry  about  him 
any  longer. 

Budding  Author 

An  infantry  officer  who  had  been 
wounded  in  Africa  seemed  disturbed 
when  he  first  came  to  my  class.  His 
first  writing  was  a  dream  fantasy  about 
which  I  was  firmly  discouraging. 
Then  he  turned  up  with  a  little  piece 
about  one  of  his  bazooka  teams.  The 


main  characters  were  two  boys  who 
were  so  mad  at  each  other  that,  while 
they  fought  as  a  team,  they  would  not 
speak  to  each  other  off  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. The  writer  was  the  officer  who 
had  to  try  to  wipe  out  that  estrange- 
ment somehow.  The  class  enjoyed  that 
piece  so  much  that  the  young  author 
became  quite  proud  of  himself.  Since 
then  he  has  married,  and  recently  sold 
an  article  on  the  soldier's  adjustment 
to  civilian  life,  to  a  good  magazine. 

Another  senior  student,  a  slap-happy 
fighter  pilot,  began  the  semester  by 
writing  wild  stuff  and  guffawing  at 
every  possible  opportunity.  But  he  re- 
quired nothing  more  complicated  than 
to  discover  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
class,  to  help  him  quiet  down! 

Women  of  the  War 

Few  women  have  come  back  to  us 
from  the  service,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men,  but  so  far  they,  too, 
seem  to  settle  into  college  life  without 
adjustment  problems,  and  with  plenty 
of  vitality. 

An  ex-Spar  came  bounding  into  my 
office  one  day  and  gaily  announced  her 
coming  marriage.  Her  war  experience 
had  set  her  up  for  life.  A  very  plump 
Wac  appeared  in  a  class  and  sent  the 
students  into  hysterics  with  tales  about 
her  basic  training.  A  Wave  officer 
who  was  provoked  because  she  had  had 
to  remain  in  Washington  throughout 
the  war  nevertheless  had  plenty  of  in- 
teresting stories  to  tell.  Another 
Wave,  a  special  sort  of  photographer 
in  the  service,  seems  to  have  spent 
much  of  her  time  playing  tennis  and 
jotting  down  ideas  for  plots  for  stories 
to  be  written  the  moment  she  came 
out.  So  the  experience  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  constructive  one  for  her. 

One  Wac  has  remained  something 
of  a  puzzle.  She  has  found  it  hard  to 
write  anything  for  the  class,  because, 
she  said,  she  had  seen  so  much  raw 
stuff  she  just  did  not  dare  put  it  down 
on  paper.  After  her  first  piece,  it  was 
plain  that  something  had  got  twisted 
in  her  mind.  She  was  genial  and 
pleasant  enough  on  the  surface,  but  un- 
derneath something  had  happened.  It 
will  take  time  and  help  to  work  out 
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these     problems     which     bother     her. 

The  women  who  suffered  most  from 
the  war  are  probably  the  wives  whose 
men  left  them  here  in  the  agony  of  too 
much  imagination.  But  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  wives  in  classes  during 
the  last  few  years  and  they  have  been 
amazingly  calm  and  well  poised.  Only 
one  amused  herself  a  bit  with  other 
men;  the  others  stuck  it  out  with  per- 
fect fidelity.  The  three  who  lost  their 
husbands  in  action  seemed  to  me  the 
calmest  of  all.  Their  marvelous  ad- 
justment to  a  sudden  and  awful  loss  is 
a  revelation  of  the  resiliency  of  our 
young  women.  They  seem  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  best  thing  they  can 
do  for  themselves  is  to  think  of  the  life 
ahead  of  them  and  determine  to  live  it 
out  well. 

With  both  boys  and  girls,  it  is  the 


retention  of  their  youth  that  is  star- 
tling. One  sees  it  in  the  bantering  and 
laughter  of  the  boys  who  have  lost 
their  legs,  as  they  are  carried  on  the 
train  at  Battle  Creek.  And  one  sees  it 
here  on  the  campus  where  both  boys 
and  girls  are  coming  back  from  fright- 
ening, tedious,  or  very  responsible  jobs, 
and  fitting  into  college  life  smoothly. 
The  only  difference  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  have  matured  and  are 
able  to  get  much  more  out  of  college 
than  they  ever  would  have  before. 

A  Youthful  Spirit 

Yet,  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  think 
of  this  capacity  as  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
icanism. It  is  a  buoyant  adjustability 
of  youth  which  is  far  more  vital  than 
we  of  this  older  generation  enjoyed. 
And  it  is  not  confined  to  our  own  boys 


and  girls.  I  found  the  same  quality  in 
the  young  RAF  pilot  I  met  in  the  De- 
troit railroad  station  recently.  After 
sixty  missions  over  Germany,  he  was 
on  furlough,  and  had  been  in  the 
United  States  two  days.  Fortunately 
I  knew  something  of  the  section  of 
English  country  where  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  we  found  we  even 
had  a  mutual  acquaintance.  His 
graciousness  impressed  me;  but  again, 
it  was  his  irrepressible  enthusiasm  for 
living,  and  the  lack  of  any  sign  of 
strain  from  those  sixty  missions  which 
amazed  me. 

So  let  us  not  say  our  young  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  the  youthful  "what-it-takes" 
to  come  back  to  college  from  war  and 
dig  in.  Maybe  a  young  Russian  or  two 
could  show  us  the  same  thing? 


Casework  Outpost 


From  his  experience  as  assistant  Red  Cross  field  director, 
J.  BENJAMIN  BEYRER  describes  a  wartime  casework  job. 


ONE  DAY  in  Italy,  while  I  was 
serving  with  a  unit  of  the  15th  Air 
Force,  a  lieutenant  whom  I  will  call 
Miller  came  into  my  office.  He  had  a 
letter  from  his  parents  which  he  let 
me  read.  It  told  him  that  his  wife  had 
been  placed  in  a  private  mental  sani- 
tarium and  that  their  only  child  was 
suffering  from  a  hydrocephalic  condi- 
tion. It  was  his  first  news  of  his  wife's 
illness. 

I  sent  a  cable  immediately  through 
Red  Cross  channels  asking  for  an  ex- 
act diagnosis  and  prognosis  on  both  the 
wife  and  baby,  for  military  officials  re- 
quired us  to  confirm  all  requests  for 
action  in  relation  to  home  problems. 
An  answer  to  the  cable  could  not  be 
expected  for  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
but  I  advised  the  lieutenant  immedi- 
ately to  make  an  application  to  his 
squadron  commander  for  an  emergency 
furlough,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost. 

A  week  later,  we  received  the  cable 
giving  Mrs.  Miller's  psychosis  as  para- 
noia with  unfavorable  prognosis,  and 
confirming  the  child's  hydrocephalic 
condition  with  life  expectancy  of  three 
months.  In  the  interim,  the  flight  sur- 
geon had  temporarily  relieved  the  lieu- 
tenant from  his  flying  status  as  co- 
pilot because  his  anxiety  made  combat 
impossible.  We  had  had  several  talks 
about  his  problem,  and  he  had  finally 


decided  to  ask  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  at  home  in  the  States.  The  cost 
of  caring  for  his  wife  in  the  private 
sanitarium  was  more  than  his  family 
could  meet,  and  other  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  both  for  her 
and  the  child. 

I  gave  the  lieutenant  a  copy  of  the 
cable  which  confirmed  information 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  condition 
of  both  his  wife  and  child  to  use  in 
pressing  his  request  for  furlough.  The 
next  day  the  group  adjutant  called  to 
tell  me  that  the  lieutenant  had  already 
left  for  the  States  by  air  with  high 
priority.  He  was  being  returned  for 
permanent  duty  in  the  United  States 
and  had  been  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant to  compensate  for  his  loss  of 
flying  pay. 

Casework  service  to  the  men  of  the 
unit  was  my  major  job.  Nearly  always, 
the  problem  involved  sudden  shock,  as 
it  did  with  Lieutenant  Miller.  Seldom 
did  we  have  to  deal  with  situations 
that  had  been  developing  over  a  period 
of  time,  as  we  do  in  civilian  casework 
practice.  A  serviceman  wanted  help 
because  a  letter  or  cable  had  just  come 
in  telling  him  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
mother  or  father,  or  of  some  other 
sudden  tragedy.  He  was  anxious,  dis- 
traught, helpless.  He  wanted  help, 
then,  not  tomorrow.  We  had  to  be 


willing  to  see  excited  or  saddened  call- 
ers at  our  quarters  at  any  time  of  night 
as  well  as  day,  and  do  what  we  could 
to  help  ease  their  minds. 

While  I  was  with  the  unit,  we  aver- 
aged about  thirty  new  cases  a  month 
which  involved  such  matters  as  deaths, 
domestic  troubles,  allotment  problems, 
dependency,  discharges,  emergency  fur- 
loughs, and  so  on.  These  came  from  a 
total  of  about  3,200  men,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bornb  group,  we  serviced  a 
field  hospital,  quartermaster  company, 
air  base  security  company,  and  an  air 
service  squadron. 

If  there  was  a  real  emergency,  ac- 
tion by  the  military  authorities  was 
usually  necessary.  Sometimes  their  pol- 
icy was  difficult  to  understand.  For 
example,  the  death  of  an  in-law  was 
considered  routine  cause  for  an  emerg- 
ency furlough  'to  the  States  for  an 
officer.  However,  in  similar  situations, 
the  serviceman's  requests  for  furloughs 
were  usually  denied  even  though  but- 
tressed by  statements  from  his  home 
town  doctor  or  lawyer.  During  the 
period  when  dependency  discharge  in- 
vestigations were  made  by  selective 
service,  one  well  documented  applica- 
tion from  a  private  first  class  who  was 
forty-four  years  old  and  whose  military 
duties  were  menial  and  easily  replaced 
was  disapproved.  His  wife  and  two 
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children  needed  constant  medical  care 
which  could  not  be  met  from  his 
meager  allotment,  nor  apparently  from 
community  resources. 

In  addition  to  these  more  serious 
problems,  a  good  deal  of  our  time  went 
into  making  loans  and  grants  and  look- 
ing after  their  repayment.  Originally 
the  Red  Cross  was  permitted  to  make 
temporary  loans,  but  this  was  later 
changed  to  one  of  no  loans  or  grants 
except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 
Military  authorities  insisted  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  an  overseas  service- 
man would  need  a  loan.  Theoretically, 
this  was  all  right.  But  if  the  military 
failed,  as  it  often  did,  to  get  a  man 
his  pay  for  three  months  or  so,  he 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  wanting  to 
borrow  our  money. 

New  crews  would  arrive  from  the 
States  without  personal  necessities. 
They  had  been  told  to  "travel  light" ; 
and  "everything  is  available  overseas.'' 
Often  they  had  not  been  paid  for  three 
months,  and  it  would  be  two  weeks 
before  they  could  be  paid.  Squadron 
officers  would  verify  this.  The  men 
would  want  money  for  post-exchang" 
supplies — stationery,  tobacco,  soap — al- 
though these  could  be  furnished  them 
from  the  supplies  in  our  own  office. 

Again  men  would  find  themselves 
suddenly  ordered  to  go  to  a  rest  camp 
after  being  told  earlier  in  the  month 
there  was  no  such  possibility.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  would  have 
sent  nearly  all  their  money  home.  If 
they  could  not  borrow  from  friends — 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  combat 
flying  personnel  were  not  considered 
good  risks — they  came  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  help. 


So  we  continued  to  make  loans  de- 
spite the  regulations.  Each  individual 
to  whom  we  made  a  loan  signed  a 
paper.  We  held  this  in  our  office  until 
his  next  pay  day,  so  that  the  papers 
did  not  have  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
regional  office.  Repayments  were  al- 
ways made  on  these  loans,  and  the 
number  of  repayments  made  volun- 
tarily by  personnel  who  had  contracted 
loans  at  air  bases  in  the  States  was 
surprising. 

Varied  Services 

Although  our  supplies  were  _requisi- 
tioned  chiefly  for  the  patients  of  the 
field  hospital,  they  covered  a  wide 
range,  and  as  I  have  just  indicated, 
served  a  very  useful  emergency  purpose 
for  the  men  in  all  our  units.  They  •in- 
cluded soap,  combs,  stationery,  phono- 
graph needles,  towels,  checker  boards 
and  checkers,  and  many  other  items. 
We  also  supplied  furniture,  procured 
from  a  local  "factory,"  for  each  en- 
listed men's  club  or  dayroom.  All  our 
supplies  went  to  enlisted  men's  rather 
than  officers'  clubs,  as  the  recreational 
opportunities  for  officers  were  much 
greater. 

A  very  special  group  were  the  men 
who  had  been  forced  down  on  combat 
flights  and  were  finally  able  to  reach 
friendly  territory.  In  the  interim  their 
parents  or  wives  had  been  notified  that 
they  were  missing  in  action.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  first  concern  of  these 
men  was  to  spare  their  near  and  dear 
ones  any  further  worry  and  anguish 
For  a  time  we  were  able  to  transmit 
this  information  by  cable,  but  Wai- 
Department  regulations  ended  this 
practice.  Transmission  of  information 


through  military  channels  was  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  it  was  very  trying 
to  have  to  tell  these  men  that  the  Red 
Cross  could  not  help  them  get  word 
home  about  their  safety. 

Communications,  indeed,  was  a  per- 
ennial problem  in  connection  with  all 
our  personal  service.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  information  sent  to  us  by 
local  chapters  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  their  size,  was  detailed  and 
accurate.  However,  some  chapters  ap- 
parently did  not  realize  the  slowness 
of  ordinary  mail,  and  their  letters 
would  be  six  weeks  in  transit.  Un- 
fortunately, also,  some  chapters  were 
reluctant  to  send  birth  messages  bv 
cable.  The  expectant  father  overseas 
is  more  nervous  than  even  the  ordinary 
father  in  such  circumstances,  and  he  is 
most  anxious  to  know  the  facts  of  the 
birth  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  however 
the  military  made  available  to  us  all 
their  means  of  communications.  These 
included  radio,  teletype,  letter,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  service  through  Red 
Cross  theatre  headquarters.  At  one 
time  we  were  required  to  send  all  Red 
Cross  mail  to  the  base  censor,  and  this 
caused  great  delay.  During  this  period 
the  Red  Cross  worker  at  a  general 
hospital  at  Bari  wrote  asking  us  to  send 
certain  necessities  to  a  man  from  our 
bomb  group  who  was  a  patient  there. 
The  letter  took  twenty-two  days  to 
travel  its  sixty  miles.  However,  this 
censorship  requirement  was  of  short- 
duration. 

Ability  to  cooperate  with  other  parts 
of  the  unit  was  no  less  important  to 
us  than  to  a  civilian  casework  agency 
in  any  community.  This  was  true  not 


The  author's  wartime  living  quarters 


"Winterized"  jeep  used  by  Red  Cross 
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only  of  our  casework  or  personal  serv- 
ice but  also  the  many  extra-curricular 
duties  that  automatically  fell  to  our  lot. 

For  example,  we  received  constant 
help  from  the  chaplains.  Two  were  as- 
signed to  the  bomb  group,  and  they 
also  served  the  other  units  previously 
mentioned.  On  trips  to  these  units  we 
pooled  transportation.  They  were  al- 
ways helpful  in  answering  the  Red 
Cross  telephone  and  taking  messages 
when  the  office  was  closed. 

We  also  cooperated  with  special 
service  on  many  projects.  We  paid  the 
rent  of  a  fishing  boat  at  Barletta,  and 
special  service  operated  the  trips  for 
the  men.  We  provided  the  funds  for 
the  printing  of  Christmas  V-mail  greet- 
ings. Our  office  obtained  records  to  be 
played  over  the  special  service  public 
address  system.  A  small  frame  build- 
ing that  was  used  as  a  dispensing  point 
by  the  clubmobile  unit  was  also  used 
by  special  service  at  night  as  a  class- 
room. In  return  they  provided  bomb 
crate  stools,  electricity,  stove,  windows, 
and  a  padlock.  When  groups  were 
having  parties,  it  was  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  get  pastries  and  ice  cream  for 
them  through  the  Red  Cross  bakery 
in  Bari. 

Military    cooperation     varied     with 


military  interest  in  the  project.  Of- 
ficials tried  to  help  procure  ice  for  us 
when  we  attempted  to  operate  an  ice 
cream  plant.  We  had  help  from  the 
military  in  establishing  a  photographic 
center  or  club  until  S-2  (intelligence) 
opposed  it  because  of  censorship  rea- 
sons. Each  day  one  or  more  copies  of 
the  daily  teletype  news  bulletin  were 
supplied  to  Red  Cross  by  Communica- 
tions, and  these  were  sent  to  the  field 
hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 
S-2  also  provided  bomb  strike  pictures 
which  we  sent  to  the  hospital  patients 
so  that  they  could  follow  the  results 
of  the  group's  combat  missions. 

One  vital  area  of  cooperation  with 
the  military  was  in  respect  to  trans- 
portation. Our  regional  office  gave  us 
onlfy  one  jeep  which  we  had  to  share 
with  the  field  director  at  the  adjoining 
bomb  group.  This  meant  that  half  the 
time  there  was  no  transportation.  Mili- 
tary transportation  in  our  bomb  group 
was  not  too  good  either,  and  was 
needed  for  military  work  most  of  the 
time.  However,  when  called  upon,  the 
group  always  did  its  best  although  not 
always  at  the  exact  time  it  was  needed. 

Perhaps,  also,  I  should  mention  one 
kind  of  cooperation  that  we  were  un- 
able to  give.  One  of  our  most  frequent 


requests  was  for  girls  for  a  party  and 
dance.  Servicemen  would  send  com- 
mittees to  press  us  to  supply  girls, 
American  or  Italian,  for  a  contem- 
plated party.  We  just  were  unable  to 
help.  In  one  instance,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  referred  to  the  four  nurses 
of  the  nearby  hospital,  the  arrange- 
ments were  made.  The  nurses  said  they 
would  come,  but  on  the  appointed  night 
the  men  for  a  variety  of  confusing  rea- 
sons failed  to  call  for  them.  Four  angry 
nurses  made  the  telephone  wires  hot 
to  the  Red  Cross  office. 

While  we  did  many  things  that  were 
not  casework  in  a  technical  sense,  yet 
casework  was  the  keystone  of  the  job. 
We  had  to  make  fine  distinctions  be- 
tween information  which  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  military  and  personal 
knowledge  which  should  remain  with 
the  Red  Cross.  We  had  to  make  as 
sure  as  we  could  that  a  man's  personal 
affairs  would  not  be  discussed  among 
all  the  personnel  of  a  squadron  orderly 
room.  Above  all  we  had  to  try  to 
serve  each  man  in  whose  family  there 
were  problems  of  death,  illness,  fi- 
nancial need,  infidelity,  so  that  he 
would  return  to  his  military  duties 
with  his  anxiety  greatly  lessened  or 
entirely  removed. 


Roman  Holiday 


A  FEW  WEEKS  after  Rome  fell,  I 
received  a  three-day  pass  to  go  there. 
I  was  stationed  in  Bari,  at  the  moment 
with  a  quartermaster  outfit.  I  mention 
this  because  I  wore  the  patch  of  the 
Services  of  Supply — usually  connoting 
a  rear  echelon  soldier,  and  hence  the 
butt  of  many  combat  men.  I  mention 
this  more  pointedly  so  that  the  tangled 
feelings  behind  the  discussion  I  had 
with  a  soldier  the  first  day  I  hit  Rome 
may  better  be  understood. 

We  met  at  the  huge  Red  Cross  Club. 
Rome  was  jammed  with  soldiers  of 
many  nations,  of  every  conceivable 
branch  and  service.  While  I  had  the 
inevitable  coffee  and  doughnuts  a  sol- 
dier came  up  to  my  table.  It  was  late 
afternoon  and  many  of  the  men  had 
left  the  garden  for  mess.  I  had  decided 
to  eat  at  a  civilian  restaurant,  and  was 
in  no  hurry. 

By  the  red  braid  on  his  cap,  I  knew 


GILBERT  KAHN  tells  how,  in  a  strange  wartime  setting,   a 
caseworker  and  an  artilleryman  talked  out  an  urgent  problem. 


the  soldier  to  be  an  artilleryman,  and 
by  the  patch  on  his  shoulder  that  he 
was  of  the  hard-fighting,  battle-worn 
Fifty  Army.  The  field  jacket  with 
hood,  the  combat  shoes,  the  tiredness 
covering  his  youth  like  an  illness  told 
me  that  he  had  probably  come  right  off 
the  lines.  This  summing-up  was  as 
spontaneous  as  the  recognition  of  a  sub- 
way line  by  distinguishing  lights. 

"OK  to  sit  down  here?"  he  asked, 
breaking  into  my  survey. 

"Sure,"  I  replied  in  surprise,  be- 
cause there  were  many  empty  tables 
and  soldiers  on  leave  frequently  want 
to  get  away  from  their  fellows;  sur- 
prise, too,  because  in  the  informality  of 
army  relationships  such  civilian  ameni- 
ties are  both  unusual  and  sporadic. 

He  sat  down,  and  for  a  time  we 
drank  in  silence.  He  took  out  cigar- 
ettes, offered  me  one,  and  lit  them  for 
us.  "Nice  here,"  he  said,  "it's  swell." 


"Sure  is,"  I  agreed.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  see  Rome." 

He  grunted.  "I  saw  it  a  coupla 
weeks  ago — when  we  took  it."  He 
looked  at  my  insignia.  "You  guys  don't 
know  how  lucky  you  are." 

"I  know." 

"Wish  I  wuz  where  you  are." 

"You  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  1 
applied  twice  to  go  up,  but  you  know 
the  army." 

"What  th'  hell's  the  matter  with 
you — y'  crazy?  Don't  you  know  when 
you're  well  off?" 

"You're  damned  if  you  do,  and 
damned  if  you  don't.  I'm  rear  echelon, 
so  I'm  dirt." 

"Yeah,  I  know."  He  looked  at  his 
cigarette;  at  his  long,  black  nails.  "Me, 
I'm  AWOL.  Three  days  already."  He 
lit  a  fresh  cigarette  from  the  old  one. 
"I  just  hadda  get  away.  It's  murder 
up  there;  I  couldn't  take  it  anymore. 
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I'm  only  nineteen;  I  don'  want  t'  die." 
"I  don't  think  anyone  does." 
"You  can  talk." 

"I'm  not.  I'm  agreeing  with  you. 
You  don't- want  to  die,  I  don't — and 
neither  do  the  others." 

He  looked  at  me  sharply.  I  tried  to 
keep  my  answering  glance  bland,  with- 
out reproach. 

"Yeah,  1  know  what  you  re  tnmkin' : 
I'm  a  coward,  a  quitter." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wasn't.  What 
I  was  thinking  was  that,  if  you  get 
caught,  you  can  get  shot  for  desertion. 
And  that's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  die,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"Oh,  they  won't  get  me.  Besides 
I'm  goin'  back.  'Nother  coupla  nights 
with  that  dame  I  got,  an'  I'll  go  back." 
He  sat  up  straight.  "I  ain't  a  coward , 
I've  taken  as  much  as  anybody  up 
there;  an'  maybe  y'  don'  think  I  feel 
like  a  heel  f'r  walkin'  out  on  the  guys. 
Someone  else  has  t'  take  my  place — I 
know  that;  an'  if  I  can't  be  replaced, 
th'  guys  have  t'  double  up.  Goddamn,  I 
know  all  that  too;  and  I'd  probably  be 
th'  first  to  condemn  another  guy  f'r 
doin'  what  I'm  doin'." 

"What  was  it  that  decided  you  to  go 
AWOL  then?  Or  won't  a  rear  eche- 
lon man  understand?" 

"T*  hell  with  that.  You're  in  the 
army,  ain't  ya?  You're  overseas,  ain't 
ya?  You're  not  a  4-F.  An*  you  dorr* 
look  like  no  kid  neither." 

"I'm    almost    twice   as   old    as   you 
are." 
"Jesus." 

I  laughed  at  this  summary  shelving, 
and  added :  "But  that's  no  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  be  here,  or  be  where  you 
are.  That  is,  if  you  believe  as  I  do 
that  we  had  to  get  into  this." 

He  grabbed  my  arm.  "That's  it — 
that's  just  it ;  that's  what  I  had  to  find 
out;  that's  why  I  went  over  th'  hill." 
I  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on:  "I 
don'  know  why  I'm  fightin' — I  don't 
hate  anybody.  Why  should  I  throw 
my  life  away,  an'  f'r  who?  If  they 
wanna,  th'  hell  with  them.  But  I'll  be 
damned  if  I  go  back.  I'll  hide  out  till 
this  is  over,  and  I'll  get  back  to  the 
States  somehow.  But  at  least  I'll  be 
alive  an"  in  one  piece." 

"And  if  you  found  a  reason  for  the 
war,  and  why  you're  here,  you'd  go 
back?" 

"Sure.  But  there  ain't  any,  and  you 
can't  prove  it.  No  matter  what  you 
say." 

"OK  by  me.  I  just  thought  you 
meant  it  when  you  said  you  came  here 
to  think  and  understand.  It's  none  of 


my  business,  I'll  admit,  but  it  begins 
to  look  like  you  took  off  because  .  .  ." 
He  rose  violently.  "Look  who's 
talkin'.  Why,  you  rear  echelon  johnny, 
if  you  hadda  take  one  hour  .  .  .  and 
I've  been  up  there  without  a  rest  for 
three  months  —  ninety  days,  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day." 

I  kicked  out  his  chair  and  he  sat 
down  again,  sprawling  but  unrelaxed. 
The  soft  Roman  twilight  had  spread 
over  the  garden  like  ink  through  a 
blotter;  its  gentleness  colored  even  the 
ugly  tin  ration  cups  we  drank  from. 
The  young  soldier  sighed.  "You 
wouldn'  believe  there's  a  war  -on, 
wouldja?" 

"That's  just  the  point,"  I  said 
mildly. 

"Don1  get  it." 

"Well,  I  suppose  it's  crazy;  but 
moments  like  this  one  make  me  think 
that  they're  safe  at  home — able  to  en- 
joy this  without  fear  that  they  might 
be  raided  tonight.  And  if  it  had  to  be, 
I'm  glad  we're  here  instead  of  having 
to  fight  it  out  back  there." 

"You  got  somethin'  there,  bud." 
I  pushed  back  my  chair.  "Well  .  .  ." 
"Goin'  any  place  particular?" 
"No.   Thought  I'd  walk  a  little,  and 
look  for  a  place  to  eat." 
"Mind  if  I  come  along?" 
"Hell,  no.    Glad  to  have  you." 
We     sauntered     down     the     broad 
avenue,  the  name  of  which  escapes  me 
at  this  distance,  and  though  we  both 
slowed  at  one  point  to  appreciate  the 
walk  of  a  pretty  girl,  he  broke  into 
his  admiration:  "You've  lived  a  long 
time,"    he    said,    "you    oughta    know 
somethin'.    Do    you    think   we    hadda 
get  into  th'  war?" 

"You  wouldn't  believe  me  no  mat- 
ter what  I  said." 

"I'm  willin'  t'  listen." 
"OK.  I  think  that  if  we'd  gotten 
together  long  ago,  we  could've  stopped 
Germany  without  having  to  fight.  We 
didn't,  and  now  we've  got  to  do  it  the 
hard  way.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  in  a  fascist 
world." 

"Yeah,  sure.    But  .  .  ." 
"But?" 

He  laughed,  then  repeated  a  popular 
soldier  phrase:  "You  can  get  killed 
up  there." 

I  countered  with  the  equally  pop- 
ular response:  "Well,  what  the  hell; 
you  wanna  live  forever?" 

We  walked  in  thinking  silence,  and 
again  he  broke  it:    "You  think  they'll 
get  me  on  desertion  if  I  go  back  ?" 
I  shrugged.   "Probably  not.  You  can 


tell  better  than  I,  but  from  stories  I've 
gotten  there's  so  much  movement  and 
shifting  up  there,  that  you  can  say  you 
got  lost  or  hurt,  or  something.  The 
important  thing  is  to  go  back.  You're 
part  of  that  outfit  as  you're  part  of  a 
family ;  and  you'll  be  miserable  the  rest 
of  your  life  if  you  do»'t  go  back." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right ;  I  guess 
I  will."  I  noticed  he  was  scanning  the 
houses,  and  now  he  stopped.  "This  is 
where  that  dame  I  told  you  about  lives. 
Nice  kid.  Her  old  man's  all  right,  too. 
She's  been  tellin'  me  I  oughta  go  back, 
too.  I  guess  I  will ;  I  guess  it'll  get  me 
after  awhile.  But  I  want  another  night 
with  her— that'll  make  it  easier." 
"OK,"  I  said,  "and  good  luck." 
It's  a  small  world,  even  in  the  army. 
Some  months  later,  on  my  way  to 
France,  I  stopped  over  at  a  transient 
center — a  huge  camp  where  soldiers 
waiting  reassignment,  those  returning 
to  their  units  from  hospitals,  and  mis- 
cellaneous groups  or  singles  are  held. 

With  nightfall  I  went  to  the  out- 
door movie,  the  way  taking  me  past 
tents  reserved  for  men  returning  to 
their  outfits.  Suddenly,  from  a  tent 
behind  me,  someone  called:  "Hey,  sol- 
dier." And  following  the  young  voice, 
a  soldier — purple  heart  on  his  shirt — 
came  up  to  me.  "Remember  me  .  .  . 
Rome,  the  Red  Cross?  I  wuz 
AWOL." 

"Sure,  sure — how  are  you?  Glad 
to  see  you  again." 

"OK,  I  guess.  I  got  hit  in  the  leg 
a  few  days  after  I  went  back.  Not 
bad,  had  a  good  rest — legitimate  this 
time,  and  now  I'm  goin'  up  again." 

"Swell.  I'm  glad  you  went  back.  I 
knew  you  would." 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically.  "I 
know  you  did,"  he  said  with  unsol- 
dierly  softness,  "even  though  you  didn't 
try  t'  jam  it  down  my  throat." 

"It  was  really  none  of  my  damn 
business.  Why  should  you  expect  me 
to  try  and  jam  it  down  your  throat?" 
He  shrugged.  "Well,  you're  old 
enough  t'  be  my  father,  and  he's.  .  .  . 
Oh,  th'  hell  with  it.  Forget  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then 
he  said :  "Were  you  goin'  to  th' 
show?" 

"Yes.    How  about  coming  along." 
"Sure.   Jes'  wait  till  I  get  my  cap." 
And  as  we  walked  along,  deliberately 
talking  of  everything  under  the  new 
moon,  he  said:    "I'd  never  do  a  thing 
like  that  again   if  the  war  lasted  ten 
years — I  couldn't  if  I  wanted  to.  But 
I'll  be  damned  if  I  still  know  all  the 
answers." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Rehabilitation  Plan 

Twenty-three  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  handicapped  be 
cause  of  disease,  injury,  or  from  former 
wars,  estimates  a  recent  report  made  to 
the  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical 
Medicine  by  a  subcommittee  of  which 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  was  chairman. 
Six  and  one-half  million  of  these  are 
males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixty-four.  But  experience  shows  that 
97  percent  of  all  handicapped  persons 
can  be  equipped  for  gainful  employment 
if  proper  service  is  given,  them.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  43,977  persons  assisted 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion in  1944,  nearly  90  percent  were 
not  employed  when  they  came  to  the 
agency.  The  majority  of  these  had  had 
to  rely  on  general  public  assistance  for 
themselves  and  their  families  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  from  $300  to  $500  per 
case.  After  rehabilitation  the  total 
earnings  of  this  group  rose  from  $6,- 
510,000  a  year  to  $77,786,000. 

It  is  this  implicit  challenge  to  pro- 
vide a  range  of  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  needs  of  every  handicapped  per- 
son which  the  report  of  Dr.  Rusk's 
committee  strives  to  meet.  The  crux  of 
its  recommendations  is  that  each  larger 
urban  area  should  have  a  rehabilitation 
center  consolidating  in  a  single  admin- 
istration under  one  roof  a  wide  variety 
of  specialized  services.  A  system  of 
mobile  consultant  clinics  would  serve 
rural  areas  and  small,  outlying  com- 
munities. 

Included  in  the  center's  set-up  would 
be  a  medical  service  division,  with  a  di- 
rector and  specialists  in  physical  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  occupational  therapy, 
physical  education,  and  social  service. 
There  would  be  a  vocational  division 
with  qualified  instructors  in  crafts, 
metals  and  woodwork,  electrical  and 
radio  subjects,  business  administration, 
and  so  on.  There  would  also  be  a  vo- 
cational guidance  testing  division, 
sheltered  and  curative  workshops,  a 
homebound  program,  and  other  special- 
ized facilities. 

The  report  further  suggests  that  such 
centers  be  established  as  "living  war 
memorials"  and  that  fees  paid  by  pa- 
tients themselves,  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, state  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, insurance  companies  and  the  like 
would  meet  a  large  proportion  of  the 


operating  costs  of  the  establishments. 
One  might  wish  that  the  report  had 
dealt  more  fully  with  the  problem  of 
fitting  the  center's  program  into  our 
present  network  of  specialized  services. 
But  basic  need  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  within  which  to  assure  a  coordi- 
nated range  of  specialized  help  to  every 
handicapped  person  who  needs  it,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  questioned  by  any 
thoughtful  citizen. 

Adult  Education 

Today's  need  for  better  adult  edu- 
cation facilities  is  driven  home  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Adult 
Education  Council,  citing  data  on  the 
educational  background  of  local  ex- 
servicemen.  The  figures  are  estimates 
based  on  detailed  data  from  official 
sources.  They  show  that  in  New  York 
City  there  are  161,000  ex-members  of 
the  army  and  navy  who  range,  educa- 
tionally, from  illiteracy  through  the 
elementary  grades.  An  additional  294,- 
000  have  not  completed  high  school. 
"These  two  figures  make  a  total  of 
455,000  veterans  in  New  York  City 
who  have  not  acquired  that  high  school 
diploma  which  represents  the  accepted 
standard  of  school  in  this  state  and  is 
the  necessary  key  to  many  kinds  of  jobs 
and  admission  to  many  further  educa- 
tional opportunities."  About  a  third 
of  the  New  York  City  veterans  (280,- 
000)  have  finished  high  school  or  gone 
to  college. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  not  figures  from  an  "educationally 
underprivileged"  community,  but  from 
a  city  which  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation  in  its  expenditure  for  public 
education. 

Certainly  such  figures,  as  the  report 
states,  "dispose  of  that  pleasant  myth 
that  increased  compulsory  schooling  is 
giving  everyone  adequate  command  of 
the  tools  of  learning." 

The  Council  estimates  that  some  12,- 
000,000  veterans  must  depend  on  adult 
education  projects  for  continued  school- 
ing, because  of  overcrowded  institutions 
and  lack  of  preparations.  If  adult  edu- 
cation facilities  are  to  meet  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  current  demand, 
they  must  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. "A  principal  dilemma  of  adult 
education,"  the  Council  points  out,  is 
"lack  of  leadership  due  to  lack  of  jobs 


by  which  people  can  earn  a  living  in 
adult  education." 

State  Leadership 

Action  taken  by  the  Florida  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work  last  month 
to  raise  a  budget,  employ  a  fulltime  sec- 
retary, and  undertake  a  year-around 
conference  and  educational  program,  is 
typical  of  the  stirring  "state  conscious- 
ness" now  spreading  over  the  country. 
Underneath  are  several  motivating 
forces.  In  public  welfare  and  public 
health,  the  state  has  come  to  occupy  an 
increasingly  dominant  position  in  ad- 
ministration and  finance.  Faint  begin- 
ings  of  the  same  trend  can  be  seen  in 
public  recreation.  State  social  legisla- 
tion is  even  more  than  heretofore  the 
key  to  much  of  social  work  progress. 
Paralleling  these  state  public  services 
are  many  private  agencies,  particularly 
in  the  children's,  health,  and  youth 
fields  with  statewide  services  and  pro- 
motional programs.  During  the  war, 
state  war  chests  developed  a  statewide 
citizens'  interest  in  federated  financing. 
As  a  result,  many  small  communities 
and  rural  counties  started  for  the  first 
time  on  the  road  to  joint  financing. 
The  rapid  liquidation  of  state  war 
chests  has  left  a  vacuum  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent.  Finally,  the 
statewide  promotion  by  specialized 
agencies  of  local  committees  on  many 
matters,  is  a  discernible  trend. 

While  these  separate  forces  are 
bringing  about  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  state  leadership,  the  formulae 
for  its  objectives  and  the  structure 
through  which  to  carry  out  its  program 
are  less  apparent.  A  number  of  state 
conferences  have  long  had  full  time 
secretaries  to  implement  their  confer- 
ence, institute,  and  general  educational 
programs.  Some,  like  Texas,  are  now 
reorganizing  to  take  on  additional  jobs 
of  legislative  promotion  and  community 
organization  and  consultation  services. 
In  other  states,  like  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  new  agencies  are  be- 
ing organized  separate  from  the  con- 
ference with  varied  aims  and  struc- 
tures. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  experimen- 
tation accompanied  by  some  confusion 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  it  does 
seem  clear  that  the  tide  of  "community 
organization"  is  rising  to  the  state  level. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
in  the  Virginia  bus  "Jim  Crow"  case — 
Irene  Morgan  vs.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia — was  not  a  triumph  for 
racial  tolerance,  but  an  example  of  the 
highest  Court's  close,  impersonal  legal 
reasoning.  The  Court,  in  an  opinion 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  held 
that  the  Virginia  statute  "unlawfully 
burdened"  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  only  dissenting  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Burton  argued  that  if  the  Vir- 
ginia law  is  invalid,  it  would  be  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  comparable  stat- 
utes in  other  states  are  invalid  for  the 
same  reason.  Ten  states,  he  reminded 
the  Court,  have  laws  similar  to  that  of 
Virginia,  while  eighteen  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting racial  separation  of  passengers. 


AT    THIS     WRITING,     THE     PRESI- 

dent  has  still  to  name  the  "full  em- 
ployment" planning  board.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Chester  Bowles  would 
be  a  good  man  for  the  board  chairman- 
ship. He  at  least  has  shown  he  can 
stand  up  to  pressure  and  criticism. 

Mr.  Bowles,  however,  admittedly 
has  political  ambitions.  Many  of  his 
friends  feel,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr. 
Bowles  agrees,  that  a  governorship  or  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  is  in  order  and  that 
he  should  not  accept  any  job  in  Wash- 
ington that  would  interfere  with  the 
program  they  have  mapped  out  for  him. 

444 

THE  SENATE  ENDORSED  THE 
McMahon  atomic  energy  bill,  but  it 
seems  headed  for  trouble  in  the  House. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  Chairman 
May  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  himself  the  author  of  an 
atomic  energy  bill,  does  not  like  the 
Senate  measure,  and  he  has  the  support 
of  a  half  dozen  members  of  his  com- 
mittee. A  flock  of  amendments  are 
now  in  the  making  and  if  Mr.  May 
cannot  get  them  through  the  commit- 
tee he  will  see  to  it  that  they  pop  up 
on  the  floor.  A  long  fight  there  or  in 
conference  would  delay  any  final  ac- 
tion until  after  the  recess. 

With  campaigns,  and  elections  in  the 
fall  and  the  members  not  too  sure  any- 
way about  this  devil's  chick  hatched 
at  Oak  Ridge,  the  chances  for  any  bill 
at  all  this  Congress  are  not  too  bright. 

It  is  not  only  the  matter  of  civilian 


control.  There  are,  also,  the  licensing 
and  patenting  arrangements;  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprise,  spelled  with  caps,  is 
not  too  pleased  with  the  government 
controls  set  up  under  the  Senate  bill. 
Industry  is  only  beginning  to  be  dimly 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  in  atomic 
fission  but  the  gleam  is  there.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers already  has  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  McMahon  bill  is  "unduly  restric- 
tive" and  threatens  to  "jeopardize  our 
system  of  private  initiative  and  free 
enterprise." 

444 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
sion  is  rewriting  Form  No.  57,  the 
standard  application  blank,  to  elimin- 
ate the  questions  asked  veterans  re- 
garding rank  held  in  service. 

The  first  new  question  will  be 
"What  is  your  serial  number,"  with  a 
second  asking  the  veteran  to  give  his 
rank  if  he  had  no  such  number.  The 
second  question  is  to  cover  a  few  of- 
ficers of  World  War  I  who  had  no 
numbers. 

The  question  as  to  rank  has  been 
protested  by  veterans  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations, who  object  to  seeing,  as 
they  put  it,  the  caste  system  carried 
over  into  civilian  life. 


OPPOSITION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 
Children's  Bureau  to  the  transfer  of  its 
program  from  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  the  Federal  Security  Agencv 
seems  to  have  evaporated.  The  chief  of 
the  bureau,  Katharine  Lenroot,  has 
published  President  Truman's  letter  in 
which  he  reassured  her  of  his  interest 
and  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  bureau. 
"I  am  fully  confident,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "that  the  bureau  will  have  its 
interests  well  protected  and  that  it 
will,  indeed,  be  strengthened  in  its 
basic  resources  and  in  its  capacity  to 
obtain  its  objectives." 

Commenting  on  the  letter  Miss  Len- 
root said,  "We  in  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau look  forward  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  working  out  in  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency — and  later,  I  hope,  in 
a  cabinet  department —  a  service  for 
children  that,  in  the  words  '  of  the 
President,  will  indeed  be  strengthened 
in  its  basic  resources  and  in  its  ca- 
pacity to  attain  its  objectives." 


The  transfer  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau to  FSA  was  recommended  in  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
4     •»•      4 

CONGRESS  is  HOPING  THAT 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  bring  out  some  form  of 
social  security  bill  in  time  to  get  a  vote 
before  election.  The  hearings,  which 
opened  February  25,  ran  through  the 
first  week  in  June  and  revealed  an 
almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  the 
country  for  expansion  of  the  program. 
There  are  controversial  spots,  but  they 
could  be  eliminated  and  a  generous  bill 
with  a  record  vote  would  be  something 
to  which  the  boys  could  point  with 
pride.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  need  something  of  the  sort  in 
the  coming  months. 

444 

IRONICALLY,  THE  FAIR  EMPLOY- 
ment  Practice  Committee  went  out  of 
existence  the  same  week  that  Senator 
Bilbo  was  nominated  for  another  six- 
year  term — and  that  is  tantamount  to 
reelection  in  Mississippi.  The  FEPC 
was  set  up  in  1941  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination in  war  industry.  It  handled 
more  than  5,000  cases,  most  of  which  it 
was  able  to  settle  satisfactorily.  An  ef- 
fort to  make  the  FEPC  a  permanent 
agency  was  defeated  in  Congress  last 
winter,  largely  by  Senator  Bilbo's  fili- 
buster. In  his  primary  campaign,  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  the  Southern 
Conference  on  Human  Welfare  and 
the  CIO's  Political  Action  Committee, 
Bilbo's  chief  issued  was  "white  su- 
premacy." 

444 
A   BILL    (S.    2070)    AUTHORIZING 

the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to 
assist  the  states  in  the  development  of 
community  recreation  programs,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas 
of  Utah,  has  been  favorably  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  The  bill  proposes  that 
leaders  of  national  standing  in  the  field? 
of  public  and  private  recreation  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  Board  on  Recreation  Serv- 
ices, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator.  An 
appropriation  of  $450,000  would  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
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Rehabilitation 


Although  there  are  few  rehabili- 
tation centers  which  are  operating  at 
the  present  time  within  the  scope  and 
philosophy  of  those  proposed  by  the 
Baruch  Committee  (see  page  191),  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  con- 
sultant on  physical  rehabilitation  to  the 
committee,  there  are  a  number  of  cen- 
ters with  widely  diversified  programs, 
now  being  organized. 

A  center  is  being  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  reports,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  American  Women's  Voluntary 
Services.  Plans  for  centers  are  under 
way  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  and 
several  other  cities.  Under  discussion 
in  Kansas  City  and  in  Durham,  N.  C., 
are  plans  to  construct  centers  as  living 
war  memorials.  In  Detroit,  the  serv- 
ice is  being  organized  and  sponsored  in 
association  with  Wayne  University  as 
an  industrial  rehabilitation  project. 

Bridgeport's  center  "has  developed 
into  a  vital  community  project." 
Original  leadership  for  this  project 
came  from  the  Connecticut  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  and  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Bureau.  Later,  the  local 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  became 
a  sponsor  of  the  project.  Some  refer- 
rals come  through  the  state's  own  re- 
habilitative service,  which  also  helps 
place  people  trained  at  the  center. 

On  the  Federal  Level 

General  G.  B.  Erskine,  head  of 
the  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad- 
ministration, recently  announced  the 
formation  of  an  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Rehabilitation  Services  for 
Severely  Handicapped  Persons.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Erskine,  "Recent 
studies  have  disclosed  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  rehabilitation  of 
severely  disabled  veterans  and  others, 
and  a  need  for  better  coordination  of 
existing  facilities." 

The  new  committee  will  consist  of 
a  secretary  designated  by  the  admini- 
strator, representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Labor  and 
Commerce,  and  from  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  study  and  evalu- 
ate existing  facilities  for  the  handi- 


capped, propose  plans  for  improving 
and  extending  these  services,  and  rec- 
ommend additional  essential  facilities. 

Hearings  were  held  this  spring  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped  on  H.  R. 
5206  introduced  by  Representative 
John  J.  Sparkman.  The  bill,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  proposes  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  Federal  Commission  for  the  Physic- 
ally Handicapped  with  broad  powers 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
abled. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, now  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  the  special  units  for  handi- 
capped in  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  commission  under  the  bill. 

However,  President  Truman's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  has  centered 
in  the  FSA  most  of  the  federal  agencies- 
responsible  for  social  welfare. 

Backlog 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
this  spring  in  New  York  City,  Michael 
J.  Shortly,  director  of  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  stressed  the  tremen- 
dous and  rapidly  growing  backlog  of 
disabled  persons  needing  rehabilitation. 
"If,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  annual  increment  of  disabilities 
which  entitles  persons  to  rehabilitation 
services  is  at  least  100,000  a  year,  and 
we  are  completing  rehabilitations  of 
less  than  50,000  a  year  and,  at  the 
same  time,  falling  back  in  the  number 
of  new  clients,  we  are  not  only  fail- 
ing to  cut  into  the  tremendous  back- 
log, but  we  are  falling  further  behind 
all  along  the  line."  He  called  on  re- 
sponsible state  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  obtain  adequate  personnel  without 
delay  to  halt  and  reverse  this  trend. 

Training  on  the  Farm 

Approximately  10,000  veterans, 
some  disabled,  are  training  to  become 
skilled  farmers  under  a  plan  combining 
class  work  with  on-the-farm  training, 
according  to  a  recent  release  from  the 
Veterans  Administration. 


In  operation  in  over  half  the  states, 
the  course  is  open  to  veterans  with 
service  -  connected  disabilities  who 
qualify  under  either  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  or  Public  Law  16. 

Veterans  participating  are  enrolled 
in  a  nearby  agricultural  or  vocational 
school.  "The  farm  is  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  facilities 
of  the  school.  .  .  .  The  instructor 
who  teaches  the  veteran  in  class  must 
visit  him  on  the  farm  regularly." 


Industrial  Agreement 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  chief  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, has  announced  the  first  in- 
dustrial agreement  to  train  severely 
disabled  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  for 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs,  according 
to  the  April  6  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
Arrangements  for  the  program  have 
been  negotiated  between  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Bulova  School 
of  Watchmaking,  Woodside,  N.  Y. 

"Severely  disabled  veterans  who 
have  a  special  aptitude  for  precision 
work  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
this  training,"  according  to  General 
Hawley.  The  course  will  be  tailored 
to  each  patient's  work  tolerance. 

Work  will  be  conducted  principally 
in  the  seven  paraplegic  or  spinal  cord 
injury  centers  which  the  VA  is  organ- 
izing, but  other  severely  disabled  veter- 
ans will  participate  in  the  program. 
There  are  about  400  paraplegics  now 
in  VA  hospitals  and  some  1,600  more 
are  expected  from  army  and  navy 
hospitals. 

Much  Goodwill 

Begun  in  1905  with  discarded 
items  of  clothing  collected  in  a  Bos- 
ton slum,  Goodwill  Industries  has 
grown  into  a  $7,000,000  business,  re- 
ports the  April  issue  of  Texas.  Oper- 
ating in  ninety-two  larger  cities,  it 
now  employs  about  25,000  disabled 
persons  at  an  average  wage  of  57  cents 
an  hour.  Discarded  material  from 
thousands  of  contributors  is  used  in 
its  shops. 

Services  of  the  Industries  are  avail- 
able to  the  "more  handicapped"  who 
may  require  work  experience  pending 
commercial  placement ;  the  "less  handi- 
capped" who  come  to  the  Industries 
during  periods  of  unemployment;  and 
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the  "severely  handicapped"  who  are 
unable  to  compete  in  regular  industry 
or  may  be  a  hazard  to  other  employes. 
But  "even  for  severely  disabled  per- 
sons the  Industries  are  vestibules 
through  which  these  persons  are  pass- 
ing to  the  larger  room  of  such  com- 
mercial industrial  activity  and  such 
participation  in  community  life  as  their 
more  limited  abilities  will  permit." 
At  the  annual  institute  of  the  Indus- 


tries in  February,  assistance  to  handi- 
capped veterans  was  a  major  topic  of 
interest,  according  to  the  magazine. 
Two  specific  jobs  presented  to  the 
veteran  in  this  connection  were  "help 
to  develop  work  tolerance  and  work 
experience  that  will  permit  veterans  to 
regain  regular  occupations;  and  to 
provide  more  permanent  employment 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  make  the 
grade  back  into  recognized  industry." 


Juvenile  Delinquency 


The  major  part  of  the  67  percent 
wartime  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency 
reported  by  fifty-six  courts  in  urban 
areas,  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  according  to  information  released 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  late  spring. 
Only  a  slight  increase  in  the  caseload 
of  juvenile  courts  is  indicated  for  1945  ; 
and  in  1944,  the  figures  actually 
dropped.  According  to  Katharine  Len- 
root,  the  bureau's  chief,  "the  fact  that 
the  figures  have  turned  upward  again 
may  therefore  be  of  added  significance." 
"Juvenile  court  statistics  have  ad- 
mittedly serious  limitations  as  a  meas- 
ure of  juvenile  delinquency,"  she  adds, 
"but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  left  this  coun- 
try with  a. greatly  increased  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency." 

Reception  Center 

The  half  year's  progress  of  New 
York  State's  reception  center  for  boy 
offenders  at  Elmira  Reformatory  is  de- 
scribed by  Glenn  M.  Kendall,  director, 
in  the  May  10  issue  of  Better  Times 
r'rom  New  York's  Welfare  Council. 

The  center  receives  for  classification 
all  male  offenders  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  have 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  institution, 
before  they  are  sentenced  to  a  particu- 
lar place  of  confinement. 

Each  boy  is  studied  through  inter- 
views and  group  meetings,  a  physical 
examination,  psychological  group  tests, 
and  psychiatric  examinations,  as  well 
as  tests  of  intelligence  and  aptitude.  A 
recommendation  is  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  as  to  the 
institution  to  which  the  boy  should  be 
transferred  to  serve  his  sentence,  the 
main  elements  of  the  program  he 
should  follow,  and  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  length  of  his  incarceration. 

The  center's  effectiveness  is  limited, 
according  to  Mr.  Kendall,  by  the  care 


with  which  the  courts  select  offenders 
for  commitment  to  it;  the  types  of 
sentences  they  have  imposed;  and  the 
quality  of  the  programs  in  the  institu- 
tions to  which  the  boys  must  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Trial  by  His  Peers 

Junior  General  Court  of  Pasa- 
dena (Tex.)  "is  working  out  just 
keen,"  in  the  opinion  of  seventeen-year- 
old  Judge  Frank  Cleland,  senior  in 
Pasadena  high  school,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  Texas, 
published  by  the  Texas  Social  Welfare 
Association.  Sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Club  of  Pasadena,  the  court,  made  up 
of  students  elected  from  the  high 
school  student  body,  meets  every  Sat- 
urday morning  to  try  youngsters  for 
minor  misdemeanors  such  as  vandalism 
or  theft. 

Merit  system  booklets,  explaining  the 
purposes  and  procedures  of  the  court 
and  containing  a  section  for  recording 
demerits,  have  been  distributed  to  the 
youngsters.  Each  starts  with  1,000 
merits,  against  which  fines  can  be  as- 
sessed by  the  court.  Loss  of  all  merits 
may  result  in  referral  to  the  County 
Juvenile  Court,  while  a  perfect  score 
counts  as  a  half  unit  towards  gradua- 
tion when  offered  in  conjunction  with 
a  civics  class. 

"Students  are  enthusiastic,"  the  mag- 
azine reports,  and  "juvenile  delin- 
quency has  declined  noticeably  since  the 
first  session  held  January  5." 

The  plan  is  copyrighted,  and  any 
civic  group  can  obtain  a  grant  to  use 
it,  by  writing  to  H.  E.  Ruppart,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pasadena  Lions  Club. 

Prevention 

"Startling"  is  the  word  used  by 
Rockford  (111.)  chief  of  police  to  de- 
scribe the  drop  in  juvenile  delinquency 
there  since  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  launched  a  recreation  pro- 


ject for  youth  early  in  1944,  accord- 
ing to  <the  April  Welfare  Bulletin. 

Baseball  in  the  city  parks,  basketball 
in  the  USO,  and  ice  hockey  on  a  rink 
built  by  the  JCC,  reach  about  1,000  of 
the  community's  boys.  These  activi- 
ties are  conducted  through  a  sports 
league  organized  for  boys  under 
eighteen.  The  JCC  furnishes  funds, 
coaches,  and  managers  for  the  team, 
and  three  of  its  members  are  on  the 
league  board. 

Another  project  was  conducted  last 
year  through  the  local  4-H  Club,  in- 
volving about  400  farm  boys  and  girls. 
Awards  were  presented  to  club  mem- 
bers for  accomplishment  in  a  variety 
of  project  categories. 

This  work  with  youngsters  is  part  of 
the  JCC's  over-all  yearly  program, 
known  as  Project  Planned  Dollars.  It 
includes  seventeen  civic  activities,  which 
are  carefully  outlined  by  a  planning 
committee  twelve  months  in  advance. 
A  ways  and  means  committee  handles 
the  financing  by  selling  civic  member- 
ships to  business  firms. 

New  Federal  Plan 

A  "mental  jolt"  instead  of  a  re- 
formatory sentence,  is  the  new  federal 
policy  formulated  by  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency panel  which  was  appointed 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  early 
this  year  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  making  plans  to  combat  the 
rise  in  serious  crimes  by  teen-agers. 

According  to  United  States  District 
Attorney  Howard  Clark  of  the  south- 
ern Illinois  federal  judicial  district, 
who  heads  the  panel,  the  new  approach 
means  that  a  juvenile  charged  with  a 
federal  crime  is  taken  before  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  rather  than  into  court. 
After  the  district  attorney  has  talked 
to  the  youngster,  he  is  turned  over  to 
his  parents  "for  whatever  measures  of 
discipline  they  may  take."  Criminal 
charges  against  youngsters  are  not  made 
a  part  of  any  court  record,  so  that  the 
young  delinquent's  record  is  clear  as 
long  as  he  follows  the  directions  of  his 
parents. 

Ordinary  Juvenile 

The  editors  of  Texas  print  in 
the  May  issue  a  letter  from  a  young 
high  school  student  of  Dallas,  who 
was  moved  to  reply  to  a  front  page 
editorial  of  the  Dallas  News  which 
called  for  criminal  prosecution  of 
young  "vandals"  and  "hoodlums"  who 
damaged  an  old  vacant  mansion  in  the 
town. 

"I  am  a  juvenile,"  wrote  the  young 
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man,  "not  a  vandal  or  a  hoodlum  but 
an  ordinary  juvenile."  Explaining 
that  the  old  house  had  been  a  place  of 
mystery  and  fascination  to  Dallas  teen- 
agers, and  that  the  gang  who  had  been 
so  destructive  were  "just  looking  for 
fun,"  he  advises  the  town  fathers  to 
think  about  new  recreational  facilities, 
for  "we're  sick  of  the  canteens  where 
ping-pong  and  dancing  go  on  in  wild 
confusion."  The  root  of  delinquency 
according  to  this  juvenile  is  restlessness. 
"Give  us  something  to  do,"  he  con- 
cludes, "something  worthy  of  our 
time." 

In  Print 

A  recodification  of  the  Kentucky 
juvenile  laws,  aimed  at  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  children  live 
rather  than  listing  prescribed  acts,  is 
recommended  in  the  "Report  of  the 
Kentucky  Youth  Guidance  Commis- 
sion." Created  by  the  1944  General 


Assembly  to  survey  youth  welfare  in 
the  state,  the  commission  procured  its 
information  by  sending  out  question- 
naires to  county  and  circuit  judges, 
school  superintendents,  civic  leaders, 
and  county  chairmen  appointed  by  the 
commission.  A  total  of  612  question- 
naires was  returned. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port include:  provision  for  juvenile 
courts  in  each  county  presided  over  by 
a  juvenile  judge  trained  in  children's 
problems;  child  welfare  units  in  each 
county, -under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare;  a  de- 
tention home  or  supervised  foster  de- 
tention homes  in  each  county;  a  re- 
ceiving center,  operated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  and  staffed 
by  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  for 
the  study  and  placement  of  all  juvenile 
problem  cases ;  a  statewide  recreation 
program,  and  public  school  courses  of 
interest  to  the  low  mental  group. 


About  People 


Consolidation  of  the  Church  Com- 
mittee on  Overseas  Relief  and  Recon- 
struction, the  Commission  for  World 
Council  Service,  the  Church  Commit- 
tee for  Relief  in  Asia,  into  one  new 
agency — Church  World  Service — was 
announced  recently.  The  purpose  of 
the  reorganization  is  to  give  more 
effective  service  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

President  of  the  new  agency  is 
Harper  Sibley,  who  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Church  Committee  on 
Overseas  Relief  and  Reconstruction 
and  the  Church  Committee  for  Re- 
lief in  Asia. 

Plans  of  the  reorganized  agency  in- 
clude: studying  overseas  needs  for  re- 
lief and  interchurch  aid,  which  Ameri- 
can churches  ought  to  help  to  meet ; 
administering  contributed  relief  funds 
and  materials;  collaborating  with 
church  leaders  abroad  on  matters  of  re- 
lief ;  representing  American  churches 
in  contacts  with  government  relief 
agencies. 

According  to  the  release,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  American  Protestant 
churches  will  send  at  least  $100,000,- 
000  abroad  for  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion during  the  next  four  years. 

Social  Legislation  Note 

Reports  from  the  New  Jersey 
Welfare  Council  are  that  sixty  new 
laws  were  enacted  by  the  New  Jersey 


1946  state  legislature,  in  behalf  of  vet- 
erans. Most  of  these  related  to  op- 
portunities for  education,  employment, 
loans,  and  civil  service  status. 

.  This  legislature  also  changed  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  so  that  the  Ju- 
venile and  Domestic  Relations  Court 
is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  council  also  reports  that  one 
small  reform  in  the  administration  of 
welfare  services  was  achieved  by  a  new- 
law  consolidating  the  office  of  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  with  that  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Director  of  Welfare,  thus 
"eliminating  the  confusion  resulting 
from  operating  under  two  conflicting 
sets  of  laws." 

Child  Immigration 

Martha  Branscombe,  previously 
child  welfare  consultant  for  UNRRA, 
is  now  in  Germany  representing  the 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care 
of  European  Children  in  its  work  of 
arranging  for  refugee  children  to  be 
brought  to  this  country. 

Following  President  Truman's  di- 
rective of  last  December,  asking  that 
quota  visas  be  issued  to  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees,  and  that  "special 
attention  be  devoted  to  orphaned  chil- 
dren," the  committee  cooperated  with 
other  private  and  federal  agencies  in 
setting  up  the  necessary  organization. 
The  first  group  of  refugees  to  enter  the 


New  FSAA  Director 

Frank  J.  Hertel,  formerly  director 
of  field  service  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America, 
has  been  appointed  general  direc- 
tor of  the  organization  to  succeed 
the  late  Linton  B.  Swift. 

A  native  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hertel  is  a  graduate  of  Grin- 
noil  College  (1931)  and  Western 
Reserve  University  (1933).  His 
professional  experience  as  a  fam- 
ily caseworker  and  administrator 
in  Cleveland  and  Minneapolis,  to- 
gether with  the  past  two  years' 
service  on  the  FSAA  field  staff, 
means  that  he  brings  to  the  direc- 
torship a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  local  family  agency. 

Mr.  Hertel  has  been  .active  in 
the  work  of  the  AASW,  and  the 
Minnesota  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  and  has  taught  ad- 
ministration at  FSAA  institutes 
and  at  the  Smith  College  School 
of  Social  Work.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  The  Family,  and 
has  carried  a  number  of  respon- 
sibilities in  the  joint  work  of 
FSAA  with  other  national  and 
federal  agencies. 


United  States  under  this  arrangement 
arrived  in  New  York  in  May. 

Miss  Branscombe  is  visiting  dis- 
placed persons  camps  to  determine  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  immi- 
gration would  be  legally  possible. 

New  Jobs 

Otho  Hicks,  former  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director  of  United  Seamen's 
Service,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Douglas  P.  Falconer  as  administrative 
head  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Hicks,  a  member  of  the  USS 
staff  since  1943,  for  the  past  two  years 
has  carried  administrative  responsibility 
for  all  overseas  operations.  Last  year 
he  spent  six  months  touring  USS  fa- 
cilities all  over  the  world. 

Anne   Laughlin,   recently  appointed 
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cnief  of  UNRRA's  mission  to  Bel- 
gium, is  the  first  woman  named  to 
head  one  of  the  organization's  foreign 
missions. 

Miss  Laughlin  will  handle  general 
I  liaison   between   UNRRA's   European 
|  regional  office  and  Belgian  health  and 
welfare  officials,  and  will  also  deal  with 
problems   involving   more   than    1,000 
UNRRA  employes  of  Belgian  nation- 
ality. Previously  director  of  UNRRA's 
administrative   base   at   Haaren,    Hol- 
land,     Miss     Laughlin     joined     the 
UNRRA  staff  in  January  1945. 

UNRRA  has  also  named  David 
Weintraub  as  deputy  director  general 
in  charge  of  supply.  Mr.  Weintraub 
succeeds  Roy  F.  Hendrickson  who  re- 
signed on  April  30,  after  more  than 
two  years  service  during  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
UNRRA's  director  general,  he  was 
"responsible  in  such  large  measure  for 
the  creation  of  UNRRA's  efficient  bu- 
reau of  supply."  (See  Survey  Graphic 
April  1946.) 

Mr.  Weintraub,  formerly  chief  of 
UNRRA's  bureau  of  supply,  acted  as 
Governor  Lehman's  representative  to 
the  committee  on  general  policy  at  the 
Atlantic  City  conference  in  1943.  He 
was  previously  connected  with  the  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation. 

F.  Lovell  Bixby  returns  to  the  De- 


partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies 
in  New  Jersey  as  deputy  commissioner. 
He  served  with  this  department  from 
1929  to  1933  as  psychologist  and  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  classification 
and  parole. 

During  the  past  fifteen  months,  Mr. 
Bixby  has  been  with  the  army  as  dep- 
uty director  of  its  correctional  division. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Adult  Authority  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  warden  of  the  Federal  Re- 
formatory at  Chillicothe,  and  as  chief 
of  probation  and  parole  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice. 

New  York's  Sydenham  Hospital  has 
appointed  Frank  P.  Adair  to  its  first 
administrative  internship  under  a  new 
plan  of  including  hospital  management 
in  the  program  of  training  hospital  per- 
sonnel. Mr.  Adair  has  served  as  a  fel- 
low in  hospital  administration  at  the 
hospital  for  the  past  six  months. 

AMELIA  SEARS,  pioneer  social 
worker  and  civic  leader,  on  March  27, 
in  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

A  member  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  from  1930  to 
1936,  she  declined  reelection  in  the 
latter  year,  but  continued  her  active 
interest  in  social  work  and  civic  move- 
ments almost  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

Miss  Sears  began  her  long  service  in 


Chicago  in  1903,  as  a  caseworker  for 
United  Charities.  Appointed  director 
of  the  woman's  city  club  in  1913,  she 
left  to  organize  the  bureau  of  public 
welfare  of  Cook  County  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  county  commissioners. 
Later  she  became  superintendent  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and 
from  1918  to  1930  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  United  Charities. 

One  of  the  nation's  best  known  so- 
cial workers,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children, 
and  the  mayor's  unemployment  commis- 
sion, and  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Chicago  Urban  League,  and  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  goes  to  press,  news  comes  of 
the  sudden  death  of  MARGARET  WEAD, 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  director  of 
information  services  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America,  from 
the  rare  disease  Rocky  Mountain  fever. 
Infected  by  a  tick  bite,  while  spending 
the  week-end  on  Long  Island,  her 
death  occurred  three  weeks  later.  A 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration,  Miss 
Wead's  professional  career  included 
earlier  positions  with  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York,  the  Na- 
tional Travelers  Aid  Society,  and  the 
New  York  Welfare  Council. 


Of  Current  Interest 


Europe's  Homeless  Millions,  by  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  Headline  Series  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  Writing  as  director  of  UNRRA's  division 
on  displaced  persons,  Mr.  Hoehler  gives  a  factual  story  of 
both  people  and  plans  involved  in  the  great  problem  of 
repatriation.  Twenty-five  cents  from  the  association,  22 
East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 

Flame  of  China,  published  by  United  China  Relief,  Inc. 
Written  as  part  of  the  organization's  cultural  program  to 
inform  the  American  people  about  China,  and  to  develop 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  two  peoples,  the  ma- 
terial is'  vividly  presented  as  a  pageant,  complete  with  pro- 
duction notes  and  music.  Price  25  cents  from  United 
China  Relief,  Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  quantity  orders. 

Recreation  for  Everybody  is  the  full  report  of  Los 
Angeles'  comprehensive  survey  of  public  and  private  rec- 
reation needs  and  services,  preliminary  data  from  which 
was  released  last  winter  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Febru- 
ary 1946).  Conducted  for  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Welfare  Federation  by  Community  Surveys  Associated  un- 
der the  direction  of  Roy  Sorenson  and  a  staff  of  recreation 
specialists,  the  report  provides  "a  master  plan  of  prin- 


ciples to  guide  the  development  of  recreational  facilities 
for  this  area."  Characterizing  Los  Angeles  as  a  "huge 
area,"  divided  into  "many  separate  communities  and  sec- 
tions," the  report's  recommendations  cover  not  only  prin- 
ciples and  priorities  for  citywide  development,  but  also 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  different  local  areas. 
Price  $1.85  from  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Welfare 
Federation,  1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  15. 

Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  Simplified,  by  Richard  V. 
Mackay,  is  the  first  of  the  Legal  Almanac  Series  from 
Oceana  Publications.  Written  for  the  layman,  the  booklet 
presents  in  simple,  readable  style,  the  marriage  license  re- 
quirements of  the  states  and  their  laws  regarding  divorce, 
annulment,  and  separation.  Differences  are  shown  in  the 
form  of  charts  which  add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  book- 
let. One  dollar  from  Oceana  Publications,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  18. 

• 

Fifty  Facts  About  UNRRA.  published  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  gives  a 
running  story  of  UNRRA's  purpose,  organization,  and 
operations.  Free  of  charge,  from  UNRRA's  Office  of 
Public  Information,  1344  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington. 
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TOMORROW  WITHOUT  FEAR,  by  Ches- 
ter  Bowles.  Simon  and  Schuster.  $2.50 
cloth,  $1  paper. 

YOU       SHOULD      READ      THIS       LITTLE 

book  through,  from  cover  to  cover;  it 
is  the  best  that  has  appeared  on  the 
basic  problems  of  our  postwar  economy, 
looking  toward  the  development  of  an 
era  of  plenty,  in  a  setting  of  interna- 
tional good  will.  There  is  little  new 
in  the  argument  itself.  Bowles  ac- 
cepts facts  already  popularized  by  Wal- 
lace and  others:  that,  by  the  late 
Forties,  we  can,  and  should,  have  total 
national  production  amounting  to  about 
$200,000,000,000  with  60,000,000 
jobs;  that  despite  a  declining  rate  of 
population  growth,  we  should  expect 
our  national  production  to  be  doubled, 
or  more,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  if 
we  use  common  sense  in.  tackling  the 
basic  job  of  distributing  spending  power 
among  the  masses  of  consumers. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  clarity  with 
which  the  argument  is  presented.  Im- 
portant factors  in  our  economy,  his- 
toric and  contemporary,  are  highlighted 
in  a  remarkable  way,  and  the  graphic 
illustrations  are  both  attention-getting 
and  enlightening. 

Economics  has  for  a  long  time  need- 
ed the  services  of  such  an  experienced 
advertising  man.  In  fact,  the  sur- 
prising thing  about  this  book,  in  view 
of  its  contents,  is  the  author — no  arm- 
chair economist,  no  stormy  labor  lead- 
er, not  even  a  starry-eyed  idealist,  but 
a  highly  successful  business  man,  with 
vision  and  courage.  He  has  learned 
a  good  deal  as  director  of  OPA  and 
OES  about  the  functioning  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  its  poten- 
tialities to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  everyone,  so  that  we  need  no  longer 
suffer  the  public  shame  of  having  one 
third  of  our  families  in  poverty. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Bowles  presents  an  ex- 
citing preview  of  the  United  States 
in  1960,  with  families  who  are  now  in 
the  lowest  bracket  being  as  well  off 
as  the  upper  third  are  in  these  imme- 
diate prewar  years,  and  the  upper  third 
better  off  than  ever — if  we  get  together 
as  a  team  to  do  what  has  to  be  done. 
We  went  from  boom  to  bust  in  the 
Twenties,  he  declares  (and  most  econ- 
omists today  would  agree  with  him), 
largely  because  our  badly  distributed 
buying  power  could  not  absorb  the 
output  resulting  from  the  rapid 


in- 


creases in  productivity.  For  instance, 
though  output  per  man-hour  in  manu- 
facturing increased  on  the  average 
about  24  percent,  hourly  earnings  rose 
only  3y2  percent,  without  any  com- 
pensatory fall  in  prices,  while  corpora- 
tion profits,  before  taxes,  increased  57 
percent,  until  the  illusion  of  prosperity 
gave  way  to  the  reality  of  depression. 
The  only  way  to  save  the  private 
enterprise  system — and  certainly  Mr. 
Bowles  wants  to  save  it — is  to  make 
it  work,  and  he  offers  a  set  of  formu- 
las which  we  all  ought  to  know  about, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  him. 
His  confidence  in  what  ought  to  be 
done  is  itself  inspiring  in  these  days  of 
groping  through  the  postwar  maze. 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  PERSIA  CAMPBELL 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  SO- 
CIAL WELFARE,  by  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son and  F.  Emerson  Andrews.  Russell 
Sage.  Foundation.  $2. 

AN  EXPANDED  EDITION  OF  A  SERIES  OF 

useful  publications  about  philanthropic 
foundations  prepared  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  since  1915,  this  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
foundations,  especially  by  that  large 
and  vigorous  segment  known  as  fund- 
raisers. 

The  volume  includes  an  up-to-date 
list  of  505  foundations,  which  possess 
over  $1,800,000,000  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  These  foundations  own  as 
trustees  almost  15  percent  of  accumu- 
lated philanthropic  assets  in  America, 
estimated  at  $15,000,000,000.  They 
spent  $72,000,000  in  1944,  perhaps  3 
percent  of  the  current  philanthropic 
dollar  that  year;  further,  the  ten  top 
foundations  accounted  for  70  percent 
of  all  reported  foundation  grants. 
Here  indeed  is  concentrated  wealth 
and,  to  the  extent  that  money  blended 
with  an  idealistic  dedication  can  com- 
mand it,  power.  As  the  authors  im- 
ply, it  can  be  power  for  good  or  evil. 
Generally  it  has  been  for  good ;  in 
most  cases,  outstandingly  so. 

Much  of  the  data  in  the  six  chap- 
ters preceding  the  directory  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  factual  primer  about  foun- 
dation practice.  Occasionally  the  opin- 
ions of  the  authors,  who  are  members 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  staff, 
break  through  in  cautious  comments. 
They  discuss,  for  instance,  the  "revo- 
lutionary" strides  by  government  in  ex- 
panding social  security  since  1935,  in- 


creasingly freeing  voluntary  funds  for 
special  philanthropic  investments,  such 
as  analysis  of  public  administration, 
especially  adapted  to  detached  founda- 
tion study.  The  authors  believe,  to«, 
that  research  in  the  social  sciences  is 
bound  to  expand,  despite  the  great  dif- 
ficulties and  accompanying  fear  by 
foundation  boards.  The  "severe  cul- 
tural lag  between  discovery  and  con- 
structive social  action  is  perhaps  the 
chief  factor  in  a  new  emphasis  in  re- 
cent years,  among  many  foundations, 
upon  public  education."  Foundation- 
should  be  forced  to  make  public  re- 
ports, and  tax  exemption  should  be 
only  for  those  with  active  programs 
for  welfare. 

One  word  of  caution.  If  you  have 
a  grudge  against  foundations,  possibly 
because  they  seem  to  be  more  generous 
with  polite  declinations  than  rude  dol- 
lars, don't  pick  up  this  volume  in  the 
hope  of  an  emotional  purge.  Ap- 
proached in  the  right  mood,  however, 
the  book  can  be  a  useful  guide  to  in- 
creased understanding  of  foundations, 
as  well  as  an  indispensable  fund-rais- 
ing directory  for  many  college  presi- 
dents and  less  titled  souls  connected 
with  nonprofit  agencies. 
Executive  Director  D.  PAUL  REED 
National  Information  Bureau,  Inc. 

THE  PECKHAM  EXPERIMENT  —  A 
STUDY  OP  THE  LIVING  STRUCTURE  OF  SO- 
CIETY, by  Innes  H.  Pearse  and  Lucy  H. 
Crocker.  Yale  University  Press.  $3.50. 

THIS    BOOK   SHOULD    BE    READ   BY   ALL 

persons  interested  in  community  health. 
It  is  the  report  on  a  health  center  ex- 
periment carried  on  in  London  during 
the  Thirties.  The  scale  of  the  experi- 
ment was  determined  by  the  health 
needs  of  approximately  2,000  families. 
From  a  previous  venture,  its  organiz- 
ers had  learned  "that  health  can  only 
come  forth  from  mutuality  of  action 
within  a  society  sufficiently  mixed  and 
varied  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  mind 
and  spirit  as  well  as  of  body." 

The  Peckham  Health  Center  con- 
tained consultation  and  reception 
rooms,  a  biochemical  laboratory,  as  well 
as  facilities  for  social  activities,  sports, 
and  so  on.  The  center  was  organized 
as  a  club  for  low- income  families.  The 
conditions  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship were  periodic  health  examinations 
and  use  of  the  club  and  all  its  equip- 
ment. No  medical  treatment  was  pro- 
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vided,  but  detailed  and  frequent  health 
examinations  were  given  at  intervals 
ranging  from  one  week  to  six  months 
|  according  to  the  age  of  the  family  mem- 
bers. Emphasis  was  placed  on  family 
counseling,  carried  on  by  two  biologists 
and  one  physician.  The  results  of  the 
health  examinations  showed  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  members  were  gen- 
uinely healthy,  while  60  percent  ap- 
peared well  but  had  some  disorder,  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  had  a  disease. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  a  result  of 
dietary  advice,  a  marked  improvement 
was  noted,  especially  in  the  hemoglobin 
content  of  the  blood. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  the  physicians  who  made 
the  examinations  did  not  treat  the 
conditions  they  discovered,  but  had  to 
refer  the  patients  to  others.  This  is 
especially  deplorable  in  the  case  of  ex- 
pectant mothers. 

The  descriptions  of  the  details  of 
this  program  are  extremely  interesting, 
although  some  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  authors  seem  to  be  rather  un- 
usual. Of  great  interest  to  medical 
men  are  the  results  of  the  health  ex- 
aminations and  the  specially  planned 
environment  in  which  these  examina- 
tions were  combined  with  social  activi- 
ties. This  setup  made  the  participants 
more  inclined  to  accept  health  and 
family  counsel  and  advice. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  experiment 
involved  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  families  and  that  it  was  cut 
off  by  the  "blitz."  Let  us  look  for- 
ward to  its  early  restoration  and  to  an- 
other stimulating  report. 

KINOSLEY  ROBERTS,  M.D. 
Director,  Medical  Administration 
Service,  Inc. 

MODERN  TRENDS  IN  CHILD  PSYCHIA- 
TRY. Edited  by  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis, 
M.D.,  and  Bernard  L.  Pacella,  M.D.  In- 
ternational Universities  Press.  $6. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  A  COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS 

by  sixteen  writers  who  are  specialists 
in  their  various  fields.  It  covers  many 
aspects  of  behavior  disturbances  in 
children,  with  possible  causes  and  treat- 
ment. The  range  of  contents,  both  as 
to  subject  matter  and  attitudes  dis- 
played, is  wide,  but  there  is  no  appar- 
ent awareness  of  such  recent  additions 
to  Freudian  theory  as  that  represented 
by  the  work  of  Karen  Homey,  Eric 
Fromm,  and  others. 

In  that  sense,  the  book  falls  some- 
what short  of  being  thoroughly  mod- 
ern, and  also  in  its  preoccupation  with 
the  Freudian  concepts  of  libido,  Id, 


ego,  super-ego,  instinct,  and  psychic 
energy  —  concepts  which  have  largely 
disappeared  from  more  recent  thought. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  very  en- 
couraging attitudes  revealed. 

For  example,  there  is  clear  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental factors,  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  behavior  difficulty  is  almost  cer- 
tainly connected  with  some  physical 
condition — such  as  encephalitis,  brain 
tumor,  lack  of  oxygen,  concussion,  or 
injury.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  contributing  authors  that 
conditions  once  regarded  as  more  or 
less  hopeless,  because  associated  with 
pathological  changes  of  a  physical  na- 
ture, are  now  found  to  improve  when 
the  psychological  factors  are  intelli- 
gently handled. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  "hered- 
ity" to  "environment"  isx  also  marked. 
"Constitutional  endowment,"  thougli 
of  course  taken  into  consideration,  is 
no  longer  given  the  stellar  role;  in  con- 
sequence, the  whole  drama  of  human 
development  is  losing  its  close  resem- 
blance to  a  Greek  tragedy.  There  re- 
mains, however,  a  tendency  to  give  a 
somewhat  fateful  role  to  "instinct." 

Thus,  in  Dr.  David  M.  Levy's  ar- 
ticle on  "Maternal  Overprotection," 
we  learn  that  attempts  to  improve  the 
attitudes  of  overprotective  mothers 
often  fail  because  therapy  must  be  di- 
rected against  the  maternal  "drive." 
And  in  Dr.  M.  S.  Mahler's  essay  on 
"Child  Analysis,"  we  are  told  that  "in 
child  analysis  it  is  difficult  to  navigate 
between  the  Scylla  of  instinct  liber- 
ation and  the  Charybdis  of  facilitating 
precocious  super-ego  development." 

Of  course,  such  concepts  as  instinct, 
super-ego,  libido,  and  so  on,  may  not 
be  wholly  fictional,  may  represent 
something  valid  and  real ;  but  that  is  a 
proposition  that  requires  constant  re- 
examination,  especially  when  we  are 
dealing  with  failure  and  difficulty  in 
treatment.  Otherwise,  psychiatry  runs 
the  danger  of  itself  manufacturing 
problems — of  "dealing  out  to  itself  an 
iron  necessity." 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  is, 
however,  far  from  hopeless.  There  is 
a  reassuring  feeling  of  hard  work  being 
done,  and  of  a  patient  determination 
to  overcome  long  standing  difficulties 
by  bringing  all  available  resources  to 
the  task.  The  collection  should  be  of 
interest  to  physicians,  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  also  to  parents. 

ELIZABETH  LANCASTER 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135   Broadway,   N.  Y.   6  BEekman   3-09S1 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

_  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  _ 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EX-OFFICER,  30,  college  graduate,  expert- 
enced  in  vocational  guidance  and  rehabilita- 
tion, personnel  administration,  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  desires  position.  8406  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
capable  of  carrying  a  complete  institutional 
child  care  program,  seeks  connections.  Free 
to  go  anywhere.  8381  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Institution 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children's  work  in  Institutions  and  Boys 
Clubs.  Available  September  1st.  8401  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates,  $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent 
itaff  development  program  and  psychiatric  staff 
consultant.  Five-day  week.  Family  Service, 
1243  N.  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wisconsin. 

CASEWORKER—  Church  agency  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Primarily  to  work  with  juveniles 
appearing  in  court.  Also  opportunity  for  fam 
ily  case  work.  Lutheran  preferred.  8337  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  serviot 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  cu* 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervis- 
ion of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salary 
range  $2900-$4000.  8403  Surrey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  Jewish  family  and  children's  agency. 
Excellent  staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I.  $2inn.$3000:  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  8402  Survey. 

CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  in  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
•alary  $2400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Erna 
L.  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 

CASEWORKERS—  Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WANTED—  Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran 
cisco.  Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TWO  CASEWORKERS.  One  with  two  year 
social  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
background  plus  experience ;  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  300  hours  supervised  field  work. 
Salary  ranges  $185-$244  and  $165-$218  with 
possibility  for  increases  in  1947.  Write  Miss 
Mary  Russell,  Executive  Director,  Family 
Service  Society,  35  North  Arroyo  Parkway, 
Pasadena  1,  California. 

POSITION    AS    COUNTY    SECRETARY    in 

rural  County  located  in  Pocono  mountains, 
affiliated  with  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Requires  senior  case  worker  or 
beginning  supervisor.  Salary  range  $2600- 
$3000.  Supervision  by  County  Agency  Depart- 
ment of  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Penna. 
Apply  to  Ora  Pendleton,  Director,  County 
Agency  Department,  311  S.  Juniper  Street, 
Phila.  7,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  male,  New  York  City  Of- 
fice,  N.Y.S.  Training  School  for  Boys.  Salary 
$2268-$2806.  General  case  work  services  for 
adolescent  boys.  Desire  satisfactory  combina- 
tion graduate  training  and  case  work  experi- 
ence. State  qualifications.  8396  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS,  medical  or  others  interested 
in  medical  field.  Positions  in  social  service 
department  of  large  general  hospital  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Good  supervision.  Oppor- 
tunity for  medical  social  and  other  instruc- 
tion at  university.  8379  Survey. 

TWO  CASEWORKERS  for  Child  Welfare  de- 
partment of  Lutheran  agency.  College  back- 
ground required,  one  worker  with  experience. 
Excellent  educational  opportunities  at  nearby 
graduate  school.  Salary  at  prevailing  rates. 
Expanding  program  in  child  placement  and 
guidance.  Apply  Lutheran  Charities,  3463 
Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 

CHILDREN'S  AGENCY  in  Chicago  area  oper- 
ating  a  foster  home  and  institutional  program 
and  caring  for  over  700  children  a  year  desires 
to  employ  male  and  female  case  workers. 
Opportunities  for  part  time  schooling  in  a 
school  of  social  work  while  employed.  Salaries 
$1,800  to  $2,400  a  year.  8407  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS:  Foster  Home  placement 
and  general  child  Welfare  Services  including 
some  protective  and  unmarried  mother  cases. 
Private,  non-sectarian,  community-wide  agency 
of  recognized  standards.  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3100  for  two  year  graduate,  School  of  Social 
Work.  Write  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  2824  Hyans  Street, 
Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

CHILD  PLACING  AGENCY  with  opportunity 
for  work  in  both  urban  and  rural  territories 
has  openings  for  qualified  case  workers  in- 
terested in  the  children's  field.  Skilled  supervi- 
sion and  opportunity  for  individual  advance- 
ment. Salary  range  $2200  to  $2900.  Apply  to 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Maris,  Case  Work  Supervisor, 
Philadelphia  Bureau,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
311  S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na- 
tionally known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi- 
leged boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes- 
sional training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400  Survey. 

WANTED:  Qualified  case  worker  to  learn  spe- 
cialized techniques  in  field  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  aid.  Write  International  Insti- 
tute of  Milwaukee  County,  259  E.  Wells 
Street,  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 

DIRECTOR,  Family  Agency  in  Midwest.  Re- 
sponsible for  supervising  case  work,  working 
closely  with  Board  of  Directors  and  the  com- 
munity. Rapidly  expanding  community  which 
presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  person 
with  training  and  experience  in  family  field. 
Good  salary.  8394  Survey. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23. 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relative* 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION— Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  Citv;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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All  too  infrequently,  it 
seems  to  us,  do  local 
executives  publicly  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the 
problems  of  the  na- 
tional movements  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  So  a  hearty  editorial  welcome 
goes  this  month  to  Lucille  Montgomery 
Whalen  for  her  grass  roots  discussion 
of  current  issues  facing  the  National 
Red  Cross. 

To  which,  appropriately  enough,  we 
append  the  news  that  the  plans  were 
launched  at  the  Red  Cross  delegate  con- 
vention in  June  to  increase  local  chap- 
ter representation  on  the  central  com- 
mittee. Also,  that  chapters  will  be  en- 
couraged "to  develop  further  their  cur- 
rent practice  of  cooperating  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies"  and  to 
''broaden  the  base  of  community  repre- 
sentation on  their  governing  boards." 

BIG  BOOST 

Private  agencies  financed  by  com- 
munity chests  are  being  allocated  an 
aggregate  of  46.3  percent  more  money 
in  1946  than  in  1941,  according  to  the 
annual  budget  tabulation  of  Com- 
munity Chests  &  Councils,  Inc.  The 
biggest  boost  is  to  leisure  time  agen- 
cies, who  are  receiving  76.2  percent 
more.  At  the  other  end  of  the  receiv- 
ing line  are  hospitals  with  3.4  percent 
less  than  1941  and  family  service  agen- 
cies with  only  15.9  percent  more. 

GLASS  HOUSE 

For  laymen  fond  of  complaining 
about  the  baffling  complexity  of  social 
work  terminology,  we  cite  with  ad- 
mittedly evil  intent  the  following  com- 
ment from  the  financial  pages  of  The 
New  York  Times  in  announcing  the 
prize  winner  of  the  "most  attractive 


and    readable''    annual    report    in    the 
utility  industry. 

"While  industry  has  made,  in  the 
last  decade,  remarkable  progress 
toward  issuing  annual  reports  that  can 
be  understood  by  the  layman  as  well  as 
the  statistician,  reports  continue  to  be 
issued  that  seem  to  defy  complete  un- 
derstanding. .  .  .  The  points  on  which 
the  company  took  first  place  were  .  .  . 
simplicity  of  language,  dramatization 
of  accomplishment,  and  building  of 
good  will — three  goals  that  are  far 
wide  of  the  mark  hit  by  too  many  dull 
reports." 

CHATTER 

The  234  inhabitants  of  Noorvik, 
Alaska,  donated  $40  to  the  UNRRA 
famine  relief  campaign.  .  .  .  During  Au- 
gust and  September  increases  in  food 
allowances  of  from  45  cents  to  $3  will 
be  made-  by  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission.  .  .  .  Total  employment 
during  the  June  census  week  was  esti- 
mated at  56,740,000  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census— 1,240,000  above  the  pre- 
ceding month.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  is  negotiating 
with  the  authorities  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity regarding  the  granting  of  a  doc- 
torate in  social  welfare.  .  '.  .  Eight 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  ex-service- 
men attending  the  University  of  Texas 
intend  to  enter  social  work.  Fifty-one 
and  two  tenths  percent  want  to  be  en- 
gineers. .  .  .  Consideration  of  the  For- 
and  bill  was  laid  over  until  the  next 
session  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  .  .  .  Effective  July  1,  the 
annual  base  pay  of  federal  employes  un- 
der the  classification  act  was  increased 
$250  or  14  percent,  whichever  is  great- 
er. A  further  provision  limits  the  in- 
crease to  25  percent  in  the  lowest 


brackets,  and  places  an  absolute  ceiling 
of  $10,000  on  positions  in  the  top 
bracket. 

DISPLACED  PERSONS 

The  total  number  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe  and  China  is  put  at  2,- 
142,000  by  a  recent  study  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service,  Inc.  The  largest  number — 
816,100 — are  in  camps  in  Germany. 
The  next  largest  number  are  in  France 
— 389,400.  The  survey  committee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Earl  G.  Harri- 
son goes  on  record  as  "strongly  opposed 
to  forcible  repatriation  of  any  dis- 
placed persons  who  are  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  homelands  because  of 
danger  to  their  lives  or  liberties,  on  ac- 
count of  their  race,  religion,  or  politi- 
cal beliefs,"  excepting,  however,  "war 
criminals,  Quislings,  and  traitors." 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Ten  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  in  social  work  have  been  given 
to  the  national  organization  of  Girl 
Scouts  by  the  Borden  Company  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has 
awarded  eight  scholarships  to  recent 
graduates  of  New  York  State  colleges 
for  study  at  accredited  schools  of  social 
work.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  fellowships  for  training  in  public 
health  have  been  made  available 
through  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice by  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis.  .  .  .  Fifteen  to  twenty 
college  graduates  will  be  placed  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  assigned  to  a  year's 
study  at  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University. 
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.  .  .  The  California  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  is  offering  four  fel- 
lowships of  $1,000  each  for  one  year  of 
graduate  study  in  psychiatric  social 
work. 

FOR  OLD  FOLKS 

South  Carolina  is  the  second  state 
to  authorize  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram of  geriatrics.  Indiana  was  the 
first.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City  depart- 
ment of  welfare  is  "committed  to  the 
idea"  of  establishing  a  chain  of  day 
recreation  centers  for  the  aged,  says 
Commissioner  Edward  E.  Rhatigan. 

JOINERS 

Probably  "participation"  is  really 
the  ten  dollar  word  for  it,  so  it  i.s 
nice  to  find  our  neighbor  The  Com- 
pass coming  down  to  our  own  level  to 
describe  as  "joiners"  the  59  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  who  also  pay 
dues  to  at  least  one  other  professional 
association.  Twenty-seven  percent  are 
"joined  up"  with  two  or  more  organi- 
zations in  addition  to  AASW. 

HONORS 

To  Frank  J.  Bruno,  professor 
emeritus,  and  for  twenty  years  head  of 
its  Department  of  Social  Work,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
by  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
.  .  .  To  Louis  I.  Dublin,  second  vice- 
president  and  statistician,  Metropoli- 


tan Life  Insurance  Company,  the  title 
of  Officer  de  I'Ordre  de  la  Sante  Pub- 
lique,  by  the  French  government  for 
making  a  survey  of  child  health.  .  .  . 
To  Anita  Eldridge,  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  the  1946  Koshland 
Award  for  outstanding  contribution  in 
social  work  practice  or  theory  by  a 
professional  social  worker. 

DIVORCE 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  more  than  a  quarter  million 
marriages  ended  in  divorce  in  1940. 
This  year  will  see  close  to  one-half  mil- 
lion, it  is  estimated.  .  .  .  Concerned 
with  the  "skyrocketing  incidence  of  di- 
vorce," the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  has  decided  to  de- 
vote the  major  part  of  its  1947  summer 
institute  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

FORGOTTEN  DISEASE 

Another  campaign  against  one  of 
the  "forgotten  diseases"  got  under  way 
last  month  when  the  National  Arthritis 
Research  Foundation  launched  a  $2,- 
500,000  drive  for  a  research  center  to 
be  located  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Lionel 
Barrymore,  confined  to  a  wheel  chair 
for  many  years  as  an  arthritis  sufferer, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
sponsors.  Surgeon  General  Parran,  at 
the  opening  luncheon  in  New  York, 
said  that  a  1938  survey  showed  more 


suffering  from  arthritis  and  other  form, 
of  rheumatoid  disease  than  from  can- 
cer, tuberculosis,  heart  diseases,  and 
diabetes  combined. 

BITTER  PILL 

''A  lot  of  people  now  will  be  say- 
ing to  you  that  they  are  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  of  starvation  and  want." 
President  Truman  told  the  Youth  Con- 
ference on  Famine  Relief  last  month. 
"Maybe  they  are,  because  this  great 
country  of  ours  very  seldom  comes  to 
the  point  where  any  segment  of  its 
population  is  on  a  starvation  basis." 

POSITIVE  NOTE 

The  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  American  Hearing  Society. 

GRAPHIC  FARE 

The  August  Survey  Graphic  pay> 
tribute  to  Sidney  Hillman  by  reprint- 
ing an  article  originally  carried  March 
7,  191-1 — Graham  Taylor's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  young  garment  worker  who 
had  just  won  a  great  strike  in  Chicago. 
Also  of  particular  interest  to  Mid- 
monthly  readers:  the  first  of  three 
articles  by  George  Soloveytchik  on  post- 
war Scandinavia;  and  ''God,  Hu- 
manity, and  the  Mountains"  -  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Kentucky  mountain 
journal  of  Marion  Morse  MacKaye 
written  in  1921  during  a  trip  with  her 
poet  husband,  Percy  MacKaye. 
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Crossroads  for  the  Red  Cross 


LUCILLE    MONTGOMERY    WHALEN    views    critical    national 
issues  from  her  perspective  as  a  Pacific  Coast  Chapter  executive. 


DURIXG  THE  WAR,  local  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  chapters  were  revitalized 
to  an  extent  that  hardly  could  have 
been  dreamed  of  in  the  years  of  peace. 
Chapter  administration  became  ag- 
gressive, leadership  younger,  new 
blood  infiltrated  boards  of  directors, 
structures  were  revised.  For  the  first 
time,  in  many  places,  chapters  emerged 
with  a  full-fledged  program  of  co- 
operative community  services.  It  was 
the  old  Red  Cross,  but  in  a  new  dress 
— more  positive,  aggressive,  younger. 

Chapters  everywhere  are  now 
eagerly  asking:  "What  is  the  future 
of  the  Red  Cross?"  They  want  to 
know  how  much  staff  will  be  needed 
in  peacetime.  They  have  innumerable 
practical  questions  about  future  policies 
for  such  services  as  home  service,  dis- 
aster preparedness,  first  aid,  water 
safety,  accident  prevention,  nursing  ac- 
tivities, Junior  Red  Cross,  and  vol- 
unteer special  services. 

More  fundamentally,  chapters  are 
also  wondering  whether  history  will 
repeat  itself.  For  only  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  or- 
ganization is  needed  to  show  how 
closely  its  fortunes  have  followed  the 
curve  of  war-created  interest  and  ac- 
tivity. In  1916  the  National  Red 
Cross  had  250  chapters  and  286,461 
members.  Then  came  World  War  I, 
and  in  1918  it  had  3,864  chapters 
and  18,644,429  members.  Peace 
brought  a  sharp  drop  in  membership 
and  a  steady  decline  in  activities,  al- 
though the  number  of  chapters  de- 
creased only  slightly.  Roll  call  mem- 
bership hit  its  low  in  1925  with 
3,103,810.  From  that  point  member- 
ship gradually  increased  to  5,668  - 
680  by  1939,  and  the  number  of  chap- 
ters had  climbed  to  3,750.  Then  came 
World  War  II  with  greatly  expanded 
activities,  and  support  which  reached 
the  unprecedented  heights  last  year  of 
28,962,833  members  contributing  over 
$200,000,000. 

So  today  local  chapters  are  again 
wondering,  as  they  did  a  generation 
ago,  whether  full  use  is  to  be  made 
of  their  war-revitalized  organizations. 
We  feel  that  the  Red  Cross  has  much 
to  offer  American  life  in  this  era  of  ad- 
justment from  war  to  peace. 


There  is  hardly  a  community  in  this 
country  that  does  not  have  a  chapter 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  The 
ramifications  of  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  programs  reach  in- 
to every  phase  of  our  daily  living.  The 
number  of  citizens  who  volunteer 
their  services  to  these  chapters  are  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  organization. 

Our  chapters,  however,  are  all  an 
integal  part  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion— a  corporation  created  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  look  to  it  not  only  for  general 
leadership  and  inspiration  but  also  for 
precise  directives  which  will  answer 
our  questions  about  the  peacetime  pro- 
gram to  which  we  should  now  be  re- 
converting. But  as  a  typical  executive 
secretary  with  a  social  work  back- 
ground who  had  some  years  of  Red 
Cross  experience  before  the  war,  I  am 
still  very  much  at  sea.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  advise  my  board  on  many 
matters  of  policy,  because  I  am  not 
clear  what  role,  in  relation  to  com- 
munity needs  and  other  community 
services,  the  national  organization  ex- 
pects us  to  play.  Our  chapter  chair- 
man puts  it  this  way:  "We  did  a 
commendable  job  during  the  war.  We 
want  to  continue  as  an  active  force 
in  community  betterment.  But  we  are 
part  of  a  national  organization  and 
we  need  to  know  what  is  expected  of 


us. 


Home  Service 


Every  chapter  executive  must  recog- 
nize, as  I  do,  that  the  problems  of 
reconversion  confronting  the  national 
organization  are  tremendous.  Much  of 
its  wartime  service  to  men  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  hospitals  here 
and  abroad  must  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  reconversion  prob- 
lems of  nearly  4,000  local  chapters  in 
this  country  are  complex  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  know  that  the  very  size  of 
the  national  organization,  and  the 
great  variety  of  its  specialized  serv- 
ices and  functions,  makes  very  difficult 
the  formulation  of  over-all  policies 
adaptable  to  local  communities  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions.  Nevertheless, 
these  problems  are  in  our  lap. 

What  to  do  about  home  service  has 


a  priority  on  our  list,  and  our  chap- 
ter has  given  much  thought  to  it.  We 
feel  that  a  tremendous  responsibility- 
rests  upon  us  to  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  men  and  women  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces.  During  the  entire 
period  of  hostilities,  great  stress  was 
placed  on  the  slogan,  "Keep  the  Red 
Cross  at  His  Side."  The  discharged 
veteran  has  a  right  to  expect  the  Red 
Cross  will  continue  to  be  at  his  side 
when  he  needs  counseling,  claims  serv- 
ice, assistance  with  domestic  problems, 
financial  relief  and,  above  all,  an  un- 
derstanding approach  to  whatever 
problems  he  may  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  our  case 
load  is  not  increasing  rapidly  the  prob- 
lems presented  are  becoming  more 
complex.  They  are  demanding  more 
and  more  time  from  the  caseworker. 
Also,  they  are  demanding  more  and 
more  skill  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
A  good  example  is  the  transient  vete- 
ran who  recently  came  to  us  suffer- 
ing from  psychoneurosis.  He  was  drift- 
ing around  looking  for  work  and  had 
made  application  for  unemployment 
benefits.  Because  he  had  no  permanent 
address,  checks  were  delayed.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  needed  medical  atten- 
tion and  the  doctor  who  examined  him 
recommended  hospitalization.  We  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  a  government 
hospital,  but  this  was  not  immediately 
available.  In  the  meantime,  the  man 
was  a  frequent  caller  at  the  office,  and 
the  home  service  worker  gave  him 
generously  of  her  time.  Someone  to 
whom  he  could  talk  and  who  under- 
stood his  problem  helped  give  him  re- 
lease from  worry  and  anxiety. 

If  we  are  to  give  satisfactory  serv- 
ice to  such  clients  we  will  have  to 
have  more  well  trained  workers.  We 
also  ought  to  have  psychiatric  serv- 
ice available  to  us.  But  we  are  not 
sure  whether  or  not  we  should  plan  to 
handle  cases  that  require  intensive  serv- 
ice or  whether  that  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  some  other  community 
agency.  It  is  true  that  the  national  or- 
ganization did  issue  a  policy  statement 
on  this  point,  but  its  phrasing  was  in- 
decisive, and  we  are  not  sure  what  was 
intended.  Meanwhile  our  own  com- 
mittee is  criticizing  the  amount  of  time 
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we  are  giving  to  such  cases.  If  we 
are  to  enter  the  field  of  intensive  case- 
work service,  we  will  have  to  interpret 
our  new  needs  to  our  own  board,  and 
we  need  strong  backing  from  the  na- 
tional organization  for  that. 

Safety  Program 

Another  thing  we  are  worrying 
about  is  whether  to  concentrate  on  the 
Red  Cross"  fine  programs  of  first  aid, 
water  safety,  accident  prevention,  and 
highway  first  aid  stations.  I  recall 
when  the  highway  first  aid  station 
program  was  initiated  in  1936,  chap- 
ters enthusiastically  promoted  it  in  co- 
operation with  local  medical  authori- 
ties and  the  highway  departments.  The 
sign  announcing,  "Emergency  First 
Aid  American  Red  Cross,"  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  the  cross  country  trav- 
eler, serving  both  as  a  warning  and 
an  assurance.  Recently  on  a  journey 
along  a  main  highway  I  traveled  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  without  see- 
ing a  single  station. 

Certainly  there  is  great  need  for 
first  aid  and  accident  prevention  pro- 
grams. Accidents  of  all  kinds  take  an 
annual  toll  of  more  than  10,000,000 
people.  With  the  war  over,  our  high- 
ways are  crowded  with  cars.  Yet  the 
great  mass  of  our  population  still  re- 
mains untrained  in  first  aid  and  cer- 
tainly unfamiliar  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  accident  prevention.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  chapter  com- 
mittees can  assist  their  local  safety 
council  substantially  to  reduce  local 
accidents  by  seeing  that  first  aid  and 
accident  prevention  courses  are  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  and  by  promot- 
ing adult  classes. 

Yet  so  far,  the  national  organiza- 
tion has  failed  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  as  a  peacetime 
program.  Our  chairman  will  need  di- 
rectives to  encourage  him  to  interpret 
the  needs  and  opportunities  to  the 
schools  and  community  groups. 

Education  for  water  safety  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Red  Cross  life- 
saving  and  general  safety  program.  At 
the  present  time,  the  emphasis  is 
mainly  instructional,  by  teaching  swim- 
ming, lifesaving,  and  the  hazards  of 
water  sports.  While  this  has  great 
value,  I  feel  that  chapters  could  play 
an  even  more  constructive  role  if  thev 
also  put  their  weight  behind  com- 
munity plans  to  secure  additional  basic 
facilities — such  as  swimming  pools — 
and  generally  to  encourage  public  rec- 
reation developments  in  this  field. 
Chapters  have  not  played  this  role  in 


the  past,  for  it  obviously  means  in- 
volving their  leadership  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  community  policy.  But 
our  governing  boards  and  volunteers 
come  from  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  posi- 
tive stand  on  such  matters  would  bene- 
fit everyone. 

An  opportunity  of  this  kind  arose 
in  our  community  a  few  years  ago. 
For  many  years  the  chapter  had  con- 
ducted a  "learn  to  swim"  campaign — 
free  to  the  public,  including  children 
and  adults.  It  was  a  fine  community 
service,  and  everyone  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  swim- 
ming as  a  relief  from  the  summer  heat 
and  as  enjoyable  recreation.  However, 
the  only  pools  available  were  privately 
owned  and  outside  the  city  limits. 
There  was  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  many  people  in  building  a  pool  at 
one  of  the  high  schools.  Naturally,  one 
of  the  important  questions  to  decide 
was  which  school  should  have  the  pool. 

On  our  own  water  safety  commit- 
tee were  representatives  from  group- 
work  organizations,  the  City  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  civic  leaders,  and 
other  leaders  interested  in  swimming 
and  water  safety  who  were  anxious  to 
back  this  community  improvement.  But 
the  national  organization  advised  our 
committee  not  to  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy over  the  site  of  the  pool,  and  in- 
stead to  offer  advisory  assistance  only. 
The  net  result  was  that  no  school  pool 
was  built,  because  no  one  was  willing 
to  take  a  positive  stand.  This  was  very 
frustrating  to  our  leadership,  which 
felt  that  water  safety  education  should 
have  taken  a  definite  position  on  the 
need  for  the  pool,  and  helped  to  guide 
public  opinion  on  this  point. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

Without  question,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  more  than  any  other  service,  is 
the  source  through  which  to  perpetu- 
ate interest  in  Red  Cross  and  develop 
its  future  leadership.  However,  it  is 
our  experience  that  the  present  pro- 
gram through  which  young  people  are 
enrolled  provides  insufficient  challenge 
to  their  interest.  Youth  is  sincerely 
interested  in  international  good  will 
and  fitness  for  service  and  this  provides 
a  sound  motivating  force  for  enroll- 
ment. But  the  activities  in  which 
they  engage  must  have  more  meaning. 
Youth  has  no  use  for  sham. 

I  have  found  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, for  example,  that  Junior  Red 
Cross  members  can  effectively  partici- 
pate in  surveying  community  needs  un- 


der the  advice  and  leadership  of  the 
JRC  committee.  This  is  particularly 
valuable  in  rural  communities,  whose 
services  in  many  fields  are  apt  to  fall 
far  short  of  desirable  standards.  The 
Juniors  must  do  the  actual  survey, 
otherwise  they  will  not  feel  an  inte- 
gral part  of  it.  If  funds  are  voted  for 
a  project,  they  will  thus  get  satisfac- 
tion from  the  achievement.  I  find 
that  youth  today  has  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  research  although,  of  course, 
direction  is  needed.  The  national  or- 
ganization could  do  local  JRC  com- 
mittees a  real  service  if  it  would  pre- 
pare directives  and  manuals  on  how 
to  proceed,  for  in  many  instances  the 
local  committees  themselves  are  unfa- 
miliar with  survey  techniques  and  hesi- 
tate to  advise  the  Junior  members. 

The  program  of  Junior  interna- 
tional friendship  also  needs  to  be 
strengthened,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
might  be  done  by  ( 1 )  exchanging  stu- 
dents with  other  countries  as  emissaries 
of  good  will;  (2)  personalizing  inter- 
national correspondence  so  that  it  be- 
comes intimate  and  friendly  instead  of 
frigid;  (3)  urging  our  junior  members 
to  provide  school  supplies  for  other 
countries  in  order  to  help  restore  a 
semblance  of  normal  educational  fa- 
cilities. These  are  practical  projects 
which  would  be  easy  to  put  into  action. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional organization  to  work  out  prac- 
tical details  and  enlist  chapter  cooper- 
ation and  support  for  them. 

Volunteer  Service 

The  large  number  of  women  who 
volunteer  through  the  special  services 
program  are  a  unique  and  rich  com 
munity  resource  of  which  the  Red 
Cross  may  be  justly  proud.  Trained 
and  skilled  in  various  fields,  here  is  a 
potential  through  which  to  bring  to 
their  communities,  large  or  small,  un- 
limited kindness,  tolerance,  and  better 
understanding  of  welfare  and  health 
problems.  Rightly  guided,  their  active 
interest  may  result  in  better  standards 
of  social  work.  Our  volunteers,  who 
represent  a  good  cross  section  of  a 
community,  see  the  pitiable  condition 
in  which  some  of  their  townspeople 
live  as  they  serve  as  motor  corps  or 
home  service  corps  members.  Inevi- 
tably they  begin  to  think  of  better 
housing,  improved  sanitation,  and  ad- 
vanced welfare  standards.  But  al- 
though during  the  war  some  volunteers 
were  organized  to  render  broad  com- 
munity services  such  as  nurses  and 
dietitian  aids,  most  volunteer  special 
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services  have  been  restricted  to  chaptei 
activities. 

The  program  of  the  chapter  in  a 
city  of  60,000  population,  where  I  was 
employed  before  the  war,  affords  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  un- 
der a  broad  policy  of  using  Red  Cross 
volunteers  for  many  different  kinds  of 
needed  community  services.  The 
chairman  of  volunteer  special  services 
committee  was  especially  interested  in 
health  and  welfare  problems,  and  con- 
tributed time  and  energy  in  working 
out  plans.  Following  conferences  with 
the  medical  social  worker  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  the  state  blind  handi- 
craft worker,  the  motor  corps  was  used 
to  transport  patients  to  clinics,  drove 
the  blind  to  handicraft  classes,  and  took 
shut-ins  for  pleasure  rides.  A  hospi- 
tal and  recreation  corps  was  organized 
to  serve  the  General  Hospital,  where 
they  worked  helpfully  and  successfully 
in  chronic  wards  for  aged  and  in  the 
pediatrics  wing.  These  Gray  Ladies 
read  to  the  patients,  played  games,  and 
arranged  birthday  parties  as  social 


events  once  each  month.  In  the  pedi- 
atrics wing  were  hundreds  of  children, 
some  there  for  months  without  any- 
thing to  amuse  them,  who  had  become 
disciplinary  problems  for  the  nurses. 
The  Gray  Ladies  read  and  played 
games  with  the  children,  and  assisted 
the  bedside  teacher  with  lessons  and 
by  planning  parties  for  such  special 
children's  holidays  as  Valentine's  Day, 
Easter,  Hallowe'en,  Fourth  of  July, 
and  so  on.  The  home  service  corps 
helped  the  one  chapter  caseworker. 
The  braille  corps  sponsored  the  work 
of  the  state  blind  craft  worker  by  pro- 
viding quarters  in  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  House  for  classes,  aiding  in 
the  display  of  their  work.  Every  vol- 
unteer had  fun  performing  these  vari- 
ous tasks  and  the  community  benefited 
materially.  Here  again  is  a  National 
Red  Cross  function  of  community  vol- 
unteer service,  in  connection  with 
which  chapters  need  help  from  the  na- 
tional organization  in  raising  their 
sights  and  providing  the  "know  how" 
of  community  organization  for  volun- 
teer service  in  many  areas  outside  the 


traditional  activities  of  the  Red  Cross. 
These  are  some  of  the  issues  and 
questions  which  we  in  local  Red  Cross 
chapters  are  having  to  face  as  we  go 
about  the  task  of  reconverting  from 
war  to  peacetime  programs.  We  know 
that  we  need  positive  and  aggressiv 
leadership  from  our  national  organi- 
zation, both  through  policy-making  di- 
rectives that  will  clarify  our  role  in 
our  communities,  and  through  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  as  to  how  best  to 
fulfill  that  role.  But  it  also  seems  to 
me  that  the  national  organization  needs 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our 
experience,  in  determining  its  policies 
and  charting  a  course  for  all  of  us  to 
follow.  We  are  its  spearheads  in  3,- 
750  communities  in  this  country.  We 
must  be  sensitive  to  community  needs 
and  community  opinion.  National-lo- 
cal relations  are  at  their  best  when  they 
travel  over  a  two-way  street.  Out  of 
such  a  pooling  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence should  come  a  peacetime  program 
which  will  ensure  the  future  of  the 
Red  Cross  as  a  constructive  dynamic 
force  in  American  community  life. 


Social  Workshop  for  Teachers 


Better  service  results  when  teachers  and  social  workers  team 
up,  says  LENA  V.  OVESEN,  of  New  York's  Welfare  Council. 


FOR  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS  New 

York  City  has  offered  an  "alertness" 
course  in  social  work  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel.  Through  this 
in-service  workshop  on  schools  and 
social  agencies,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred teachers,  school  counselors,  deans, 
and  assistants  to  principals  have  dis- 
covered something  about  the  welfare 
resources  on  which  they  can  call  for 
help  in  working  with  the  children  in 
their  classes.  At  the  same  time,  social 
workers  and  agency  executives  have 
made  the  illuminating  discovery  that 
teachers  are  also  concerned  about  satis- 
factory social  adjustment  of  school-age 
children.  The  experience  has  been 
mutually  enlightening.  The  workshop 
is  bringing  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  community  should  serve  the  child 
in  a  unified  rather  than  a  compart- 
mentalized fashion,  and  that  the  school 
is  part  of  the  community. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  workshop 
is  to  acquaint  school  personnel  with  so- 
cial agencies  that  can  be  useful  to  them, 
and  to  develop  good  relationships  with 


these  agencies.  It  has  been  given  as  an 
after-school  course,  meeting  weekly  for 
fifteen  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each.  The  broad  outlines  of  the  course 
are  worked  out  each  semester  by  a 
planning  committee  which  includes  the 
chief  psychiatric  social  worker  of  the 
bureau  of  child  guidance  of  the  board 
of  education,  representatives  of  social 
and  health  agencies,  and  the  executive 
secretaries  of  three  neighborhood  coun- 
cils affiliated  with  the  Welfare  Council. 
The  details  of  each  semester's  program 
are  kept  flexible  so  the  course  may  re- 
flect the  interests  of  the  particular 
group  of  teachers  participating. 

After  the  opening  sessions,  the  group 
usually  visits  a  different  agency  each 
week.  The  teachers  see  the  physical 
set-up  of  the  agency,  learn  about  the 
services  offered,  sometimes  see  the  pro- 
gram offered,  and  in  discussion  get 
down  to  cases  about  children  in  their 
own  classes  who  could  be  helped  by  the 
services  which  the  agency  renders. 
There  is  also  discussion  of  the  method* 
of  making  referrals  to  social  agencies 


and  the  problems  involved  in  using 
confidential  material.  Among  the  agen- 
cies visited  during  a  typical  semester 
are  a  day  nursery,  a  health  center,  the 
Children's  Court,  a  voluntary  family 
agency,  the  department  of  welfare,  a 
child  placement  agency,  a  settlement, 
the  Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Wel- 
fare Council,  and  local  affiliated  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies. 

At  the  start,  the  workshop  was 
offered  only  to  teachers  in  the  area 
served  by  the  three  regional  councils 
affiliated  with  the  Welfare  Council. 
This  covered  most  of  the  east  side  of 
Manhattan,  and  the  personnel  of 
forty-nine  schools  was  eligible.  Not 
all  the  teachers  in  the  first  courses 
came  of  their  own  volition,  some  being 
"assigned"  to  the  group  because  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  the  school  rep- 
resented. 

As  the  program  got  under  way  and 
teachers  began  to  tell  their  friends 
about  it,  interest  developed  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  workshop  was 
expanded  to  include  interested  staff 
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members  of  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary grades,  junior  and  senior  high  and 
vocational  schools  throughout  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York.  Election  of 
the  course  is  now  purely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  individual. 

Some  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
course  is  lost  by  this  citywide  registra- 
tion, because  the  teachers  now  do  not 
necessarily  visit  the  agencies  with  which 
they  will  be  dealing  directly.  This 
disadvantage  has  been  more  than  bal- 
anced, however,  by  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  group  now  come  because  of 
their  own  interest,  and  bring  to  the 
group  a  variety  of  backgrounds  which 
help  to  enrich  the  course. 

The  enthusiastic  reports  taken  back 
to  the  schools  by  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  the  workshop  have  had 
further  beneficial  effects.  After  hear- 
ing the  endorsements,  principals  and 
deans  have  paid  new  attention  to  the 
services  of  the  social  agencies,  a  few 
schools  have  applied  for  the  addition  of 
social  workers  or  psychiatrists  to  their 
staffs  and,  in  general,  there  has  been 
a  growing  rapport  between  the  schools 
and  social  agencies. 

What  Teachers  Learn 

Often,  when  they  start  the  course, 
teachers  are  impatient  with  philosophy 
and  an  exposition  of  underlying  the- 
ories. They  expect  and  want  to  be 
given  formulas,  or  short-cuts,  which 
they  can  apply  to  children  in  slide-rule 
fashion.  As  the  course  progresses, 
they  usually  come  to  see  each  child  as 
an  individual,  with  his  special  needs. 

Impressed  with  the  complexity  of 
social  service  in  New  York  City,  they 
have  of  their  own  initiative  stressed  the 
need  for  adequate  coordination  and 
joint  planning.  A  number  have  joined 
the  councils  of  social  agencies  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  Others  have  be- 
come associate  members  of  organiza- 
tions in  such  fields  as  guidance  and 
counseling. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  course,  each 
participant  is  asked  to  write  a  critique 
of  the  workshop,  in  place  of  the  writ- 
ten examination  normally  required  for 
board  of  education  alertness  courses. 
While  some  of  the  papers  were  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
many  of  the  teachers  devoted  real 
thought  to  their  essays.  A  typical  re- 
action was  that  of  the  teacher  who 
wrote:  "As  a  subject  teacher  concerned 
purely  with  subject  matter  at  hand,  I 
often  said  when  a  child  was  unpre- 
pared or  failed :  'Ask  your  mother  to  see 
me.'  I  know  now  that  such  a  request 


might  bring  about  resentment.  From 
now  on  I  shall  interview  a  child  several 
times  before  suggesting  that  we  might 
call  in  a  parent  for  all  of  us  to  talk  the 
matter  over  together."  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  read  such  conclusions  as  one 
teacher's  statement  that  "each  school 
staff  should  have  a  psychiatrist,  a  psy- 
chologist, a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  so- 
cial worker  available." 

As  with  all  educational  work,  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  what  class  content 
becomes  a  part  of  a  student's  real  think- 
ing. The  few  referrals  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  workshop 
planning  committee  indicate  that  at 
least  some  of  the  teachers  have  learned 
well  the  lesson  of  cooperative  action. 
At  the  present  time  a  social  work  stu- 
dent, particularly  interested  in  interpre- 
tation, is  interviewing  a  group  of  work- 
shop graduates  to  see  how  much  they 
have  absorbed.  Her  preliminary  find- 
ings seem  to  indicate  a  satisfying 
breadth  of  understanding.  After  the 
last  session  of  one  particularly  well 
integrated  and  interested  group,  eight 
teachers  asked  for  a  continuation  of  the 
course,  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
dynamics  of  behavior  and  personality. 
This  was  offered  the  following  year, 
and  attracted  sixteen  people. 

One  danger  against  which  the  plan- 
ning committee  thought  it  must  guard 
was  the  possibility  that  teachers  would 
consider  themselves  qualified  social 
workeis  after  one  or  two  workshop 
courses.  Actually,  experience  has 
shown  that  this  fear  was  largely  un- 
founded, for  the  teachers  have  come 
out  of  the  course  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  professional  training 
which  social  workers  receive  in  grad- 
uate school.  Indeed,  some  have  gone 
to  another  extreme;  considering  social 
workers  as  miracle  workers,  they  have 
at  first  reacted  by  wishing  to  refer 
every  problem  child  to  a  social  agency. 
Careful  interpretation  is  needed  to  keep 
clear  in  the  teachers'  minds  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  school  and  agency,  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  workshop  experience  also  shows 
that  it  is  unwise  to  fix  the  curriculum 
too  rigidly  in  advance.  It  is  advisable 
to  start  the  group  "where  it  is,"  and 
let  the  interests  of  the  participants  de- 
termine the  content  of  the  course. 
Teachers,  grade  advisers,  deans,  all 
come  to  the  course  with  different  equip- 
ment and  different  degrees  of  informa- 
tion about  the  field  of  social  work ;  and 
unless  these  facts  are  recognized  the 
workshop  may  not  be  successful. 

The  workshop  has  been  a  two-way 


street  in  a  very  real  sense.  The  agency 
executives  and  social  workers  who  par- 
ticipated learned  a  great  deal.  Some 
teachers  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"social  workers  talk  too  much."  The 
use  of  such  concepts  as  "anxiety,"  "se- 
curity," "relationship,"  "guilt,"  "am- 
bivalence," "hostility,"  and  "aggres- 
sion" not  only  had  little  meaning  for 
the  teachers  but  gave  an  impression  of 
condescension.  School  people  are 
often  irritated  by  the  agencies'  unex- 
plained refusal  to  accept  a  referral, 
and  at  times  feel  that  they  have  been 
given  the  "runaround."  Teachers  fre- 
quently feel,  moreover,  that  they  give 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  an  in- 
quiring caseworker  and  get  back 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  report.  As 
one  teacher  expressed  it:  "I  never 
heard  the  end  of  any  case  until  I  came 
to  this  course."  Comments  such  as 
these  have  been  useful  in  helping  to 
reshape  the  attitudes  and  methods  of 
the  cooperating  social  workers. 

What  Social  Workers  Learn 

Caseworkers  from  the  agencies 
gained  a  new  appreciation  of  what  it 
means  to  work  always  with  a  group 
rather  than  with  individuals.  They  be- 
came aware  that  to  give  Johnny  the 
special  treatment  he  needs  from  the 
teacher  is  easier  to  say  than,  to  do.  At 
the  Children's  Court  early  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  discussion 
turned  to  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency, in  order  to  keep  the  youngster 
out  of  the  court.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  teacher  give  more  in- 
dividual attention  to  the  children  in 
her  class  who  show  signs  of  malad- 
justment, and  the  reply  came  immedi- 
ately from  several  members  of  the 
group:  "But  what  do  we  do  with  the 
other  thirty  children  in  the  meantime 
— ignore  them?"  These  are  very  real 
dilemmas,  and  the  answers  are  not  easy, 
but  in  the  process  of  discussion  there  is 
built  up  an  increased  understanding  on 
both  sides  of  the  table,  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  each  has  something  to  offer. 

The  education  of  a  few,  or  a  few 
hundred  teachers,  cannot,  of  course, 
revolutionize  a  system  which  has  been 
characterized  by  separateness  and  mis- 
understanding. To  have  an  effective 
relationship  between  the  schools  and  so- 
cial agencies,  closer  cooperation  between 
top  school  officials  and  agency  execu- 
tives is  needed.  Meanwhile,  the  work- 
shops have  pointed  a  way  to  bring  to- 
gether practitioners  in  both  groups  in 
the  interest  of  all  around  service  to 
the  children  of  New  York. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Plan  No.  2 

On  midnight  of  July  15  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Plan  No.  2  for 
strengthening  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  by  transferring  to  it  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  vital  statistics  opera- 
tions of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  other 
administrative  changes  automatically 
went  into  effect.  (See  July  Survey 
Midinonthly,  page  191.)  It  was  a  tight 
squeak.  The  House  previously  had 
turned  down  all  three  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plans.  Seven 
hours  before  deadline,  the  Senate  killed 
Plan  No.  1  calling  for  a  consolidation 
of  federal  housing  agencies,  but  ap- 
proved Plan  No.  2  by  the  narrow  vote 
of  40  to  37.  Plan  No.  3  for  a  re- 
shuffling of  a  number  of  agencies  in  the 
cabinet  departments  had  been  approved 
the  previous  Saturday.  Under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1945  only  joinr 
rejection  by  both  houses  within  sixty 
days  can  prohibit  the  President's  re- 
organization recommendations  from  go- 
ing into  effect. 

Plan  No.  2,  supplementing  President 
Roosevelt's  earlier  steps  in  1939,  now 
brings  most  of  the  major  federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  health,  welfare,  and 
education  (except  the  gigantic  Veterans 
Administration)  under  the  broad  ad- 
ministrative tent  of  the  FSA.  To  date, 
however,  this  agency  has  served  mainly 
as  a  "holding  company"  for  the  differ- 
ent bureaus  and  units  transferred  to  it. 
The  full  administrative  implications  of 
the  fact  that  the  functions  of  its  several 
bureaus  and  divisions,  as  President 
Truman  put  it,  "constitute  a  natural 
family  of  closely  related  services,  inter- 
woven at  many  points  and  in  many 
ways,"  have  yet  to  be  realized. 

Now  would  seem  an  appropriate 
time  for  a  systematic  and  expert  study 
of  the  functions  performed  by  the  dif- 
ferent FSA  units.  The  basic  integrity 
of  the  several  programs  for  health,  for 
welfare,  for  children,  for  education 
should  not  be  impaired.  But  the  values 
that  should  come  from  a  grouping  un- 
der a  single  agency  will  be  largely  lost 
unless  administrative  policies  grow  out 
of  a  systematic  examination  of  present 
functions  and  the  variety  of  federal- 
state-local  working  relationships.  In 
these  relationships  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  achieving  the  President's 
purpose  of  strengthening  federal  "lead- 


ership and  service  in  dealing  with  the 
social  problems  of  the  country." 

Study-Work  Schooling 

Using  the  school-job  programs  de- 
veloped during  the  war  as  a  laboratory, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
offers  a  report  on  such  subjects,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  possibilities  for  re- 
vising the  secondary  school  curriculum 
to  hold  in  school  many  young  people 
who  "drop  out"  for  lack  of  interest  in 
the  academic  round. 

As  a  basis  for  the  report,  examples 
of  study-work  programs  were  examined 
in  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Tulsa,  Orange,  Tex.,  Oak- 
land, Sacramento,  Detroit,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.,  Minneapolis,  and  Tor- 
nngton,  Conn.  The  survey  was  con- 
fined to  programs  where  secondary 
school  students  were  released  from 
school  part  time  to  accept  paid  employ- 
ment under  a  scheme  developed  and 
supervised  by  the  schools,  with  aca- 
demic credit  for  their  employment. 

The  three  chief  constructive  values 
the  study  revealed  are  summarized  in 
the  report:  "For  many  students  a  com- 
bination of  school  and  work  has  defi- 
nite educational  and  social  values; 
school  work  may  provide  more  appro- 
priate jobs  for  students  working 
outside  of  school  hours  than  students 
find  independently ;  the  programs  tend 
to  interest  some  young  people  in  re- 
maining longer  in  school." 

Based  on  wartime  experience,  the 
committee  holds  that  such  programs,  if 
they  are  to  be  renewed  or  continued, 
need  careful  evaluation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  "definite  procedures  and 
safeguards  that  could  not  always  be 
provided  .  .  .  under  wartime  pressures." 

The  report  notes  that  few  students 
in  college  preparatory  courses  were 
found  in  the  programs  studied.  Al- 
though many  school  authorities  hold 
that  work  experience  is  desirable  for 
all  high  school  students,  the  edu- 
cators "did  not  believe  work  experi- 
ence could  be  included  in  the  college 
preparatory  program,  until  college  en- 
trance requirements  are  made  more 
flexible." 

The  report  further  comments, 
"Work  study  programs  can  help  to 
make  our  schools  more  democratic  if  all 
types  of  students  work  together  in 


them,  and  this  value  may  be  lost  if  they 
are  limited  to  students  who  lack  the 
mental  aptitude  or  the  financial  re- 
sources for  a  college  education. 

Congratulations  ! 

As  President  Truman  on  July  3 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act,  congratulations 
certainly  were  in  order  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  to 
Representative  J.  Percy  Priest  of  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  Claude  E.  Pepper  of 
Florida,  and  a  host  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  successfully 
nursed  this  carefully  drafted  plan 
through  the  sessions  of  an  overburdened 
Congress.  Back  of  their  efforts,  to  be 
sure,  has  been  a  growing  puolic  aware- 
ness that  mental  health  is  one  of  to- 
day's major  problems,  and  that  we  are 
woefully  lacking  in  trained  psychiatric 
personnel,  and  clinic  and  hospital  facili- 
ties. But  the  creation  and  channeling 
of  that  public  understanding  has  in 
large  part  been  also  a  labor  of  the  same 
people  who  saw  the  bill  through  to  en- 
actment. 

The  version  approved  by  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  followed  more 
closely  the  Senate  bill  than  the  one 
passed  earlier  by  the  House.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Senate  changes  were 
regarded  as  improvements.  Under  the 
act,  $10,000,000  is  appropriated  to  set 
up  a  National  Mental  Health  Insti- 
tute, within  the  structure  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  institute 
will  conduct  and  stimulate  research  in- 
to the  causes  and  treatment  of  mental 
disease,  and  serve  as  a  center  for  leader- 
ship and  coordination.  A  similar  sum 
is  available  for  grants-in-aid  to  states 
and  nonprofit  institutions  to  subsidize 
not  only  research  but  the  expansion  of 
badly  needed  training  and  clinical  fa- 
cilities. 

A  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,  consisting  of  six  scientific  and 
medical  experts  plus  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
pass  on  all  grants  and  advise  on  general 
policy. 

The  development  of  psychiatric  and 
mental  hygiene  facilities  must  go  a 
long  way  to  catch  up  with  the  need 
and  demand.  But  now,  at  least,  the 
country  has  a  national  plan  to  guide 
and  direct  that  development. 
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UNRRA    Photos   by    Rothstein 
Small  residents  of  Hsing  Shan  Home  confer  with  Miss  Lewis 


Planning  with  girls  of  Jen  Tze  Tang  Orph- 
anage  for  more   schooling   and   recreation 


This  little  fellow  thanks  Miss  Lewis  for  UNRRA 
supplies  that  let  800  children  go  back  to  school 


Foundlings  thrive  on  cod-liver  oil  and  milk  supplied  by  UNRRA 


For  Chinas  Children 

These  pages  feature  the  work  of  Vinita  Lewis. 
Louisiana-born  UNRRA  staff  member  currently  work- 
ing in  Peiping,  China.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Miss  Lewis  is  an  experienced  worker  in  the  field  ol 
child  welfare. 

Rehabilitation  work  in  China  is  being  done 
through  established  homes  and  institutions  with 
Chinese  social  workers  and  public  authorities.  Miss 
Lewis  works  with  the  Peiping  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, which  she  organized,  composed  of  fifteen 
social  workers  and  bourd  members  of  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies.  UNRRA  is  providing  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  and  is  helping  with  building  repairs. 
Committee  members  are  taking  necessary  steps  to  re- 
vive education,  improve  sanitation  standards,  and  in- 
crease vocational  training. 

Working  against  time — UNRRA  is  slated  to  last 
only  until  March  1947 — Miss  Lewis  is  also  training 
workers  and  helping  agency  boards  to  move  alont 
with  plans  for  the  future. 


At  Yu  Ying  Tang  Nursery,  moppets  greet  their 
friend   whose  visits   mean   new  life  for   them 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


JOHN  R.  STEELMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  has  titled  the  quarterly 
report  of  his  agency  "At  the  Cross- 
roads." The  report,  covering  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1946,  reveals  that  the 
civilian  labor  force  rose  in  May  to  57,- 
600,000  with  unemployment  less  than 
2,500,000.  Of  the  12,000,000  veterans 
demobilized  since  V-J  Day  only  930,- 
000  are  unemployed.  Current  con- 
struction is  at  a  higher  level  than  at 
any  period  since  1943. 

All   of  which,  the   report  indicates, 
forecasts  a    rosy   future   if    price   and 
wage  levels  remain.  Otherwise — 
•»      -f      •»• 

WlTH     THE    APPROVAL    OF    CON- 

gress,  Reorganization  Plan  Number  2 
has  been  put  into  effect  and  the  various 
agencies  and  units  of  agencies  con- 
cerned, despite  some  grumbling,  seem 
to  be  settling  down  to  business  as  usual. 
Federal  Security  Administrator 
Watson  B.  Miller  has  re-shuffled  his 
agency  to  agree  with  the  Plan  (spelled 
in  Caps).  It  will  be  reconstituted,  he 
has  announced,  under  four  main  operat- 
ing branches  and  five  staff  offices.  The 
four  branches  are: 

1.  Social    Security    Administration. 
This  will  take  over  the  old   age  and 
survivors    insurance,   employment     se- 
curity and  public  assistance   programs 
formerly  administered  in  the  agency  by 
the  Social   Security   Board,   now  abol- 
ished. The  activities  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  with  the  exception  of  its  child 
labor  functions,  have  been  transferred 
here  from  the  Department  of   Labor. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  since  February 
1937,  has  been  named  Commissioner 
for  Social  Security  to  head  this  new 
unit.  The  commissioner  will  combine 
the  functions  heretofore  exercised  by 
the  board  members,  himself,  George 
E.  Bigge,  and  Ellen  S.  Woodward. 

Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  since  1934,  continues  in 
that  post.  No  changes  in  the  chiefs  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  are  in  the  works. 

2.  Education.     This  branch  includes 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Colum 
bia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  How- 
ard  University.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
Commissioner  of  Education  since  1934, 
will  head  this  service. 


3.  Public  Health.     This  unit  brings 
together  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice,   Freedmen's    and    St.    Elizabeth's 
Hospitals,   and   the   Division   of   Vital 
Statistics  (transferred  from  Commerce). 

Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  since 
1936,  will  head  this  unit.  Halbert  L. 
Dunn  continues  as  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics. 

4.  Office  of  Special  Services.     This 
is  a  new  agency,  and  will  include  the 
recently   created   Bureau   of   Employes 
Compensation  and  the  Employes  Com- 
pensation Appeals  Board  (successor  to 
the    U.    S.     Employes    Compensation 
Commission    which   was    abolished    by 
the   Plan),    the   Food   and    Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Offices  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,   War    Property    Distri- 
bution, and  Community  War  Services. 

Mrs.  Jewell  W.  Swofford,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Employes  Compensation 
Commission  since  1933,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  direct  this  office  as  Com- 
missioner for  Special  Services.  Former 
Senator  Hattie  Caraway,  recently  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Employes  Com- 
pensation Commission,  will  serve  on  the 
new  Appeals  Board. 

•»••»•*• 

IN      ADDITION      TO      THESE      FOUR 

operating  branches,  FSA  has  announced 
that  its  existing  staff  offices — executive 
assistant,  general  counsel,  research  and 
information — have  been  augumented  by 
two  new  offices: 

1.  Office  of  Federal-State  Relations. 
This  will  be  responsible  to  the  adminis- 
trator for  study  and  recommendations 
in  line  with   Section   10  of   the   Plan. 
Section  10  looks  toward  the  coordina- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  administration  and 
directs  the   Federal   Security  Adminis- 
trator   to   establish    uniform   standard': 
and   procedures   so   that   state   agencies 
administering  two  or  more  grant  pro- 
grams may  submit  a  single  state  plan 
and  be  subject  to  unified  fiscal,  person- 
nel, and  other  policies. 

George  E.  Bigge,  the  Republican 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
since  1937,  will  head  this  office. 

2.  Office  of  Inter-Agency  and  Inter- 
national Relations.     This  unit  will  be 
responsible    to    the    administrator    for 
formulating,   establishing,    and    coordi- 
nating the  agency's   relationships  with 
other     federal     agencies,     with     inter- 
national agencies  and  representatives  o( 


foreign  governments,  and  with  or- 
ganized groups  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  social  security. 

Ellen  S.  Woodward,  a  member  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  since  1938, 
will  serve  as  director  of  this  office. 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Mil- 
ler has  stated  that  his  immediate  staff, 
headed  by  his  assistant,  Maurice  Col- 
lins, will  remain  substantially  the  same 
with  these  additions. 

-»•»•«• 

THE  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
itself  was  set  up  by  Plan  Number  1 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939. 
It  brought  together  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Social  Security  Board,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  plus  two  depres- 
sion-born agencies,  later  abolished,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
National  Youth  Administration. 

Plan  Number  2  of  the  Act  of  1939 
brought  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  into  FSA  in  1940,  and 
Plan  Number  4  transferred  to  the  same 
jurisdiction  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation was  established  in  FSA  in  1943 
to  administer  the  federal-state  civilian 
rehabilitation  program  under  the  Bar- 
den-La  Follette  Act.  The  Office  of 
Community  War  Services  (now  in 
liquidation)  was  developed  during  the 
war  to  implement  FSA  emergency 
services  in  health  and  social  protection, 
education,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
other  related  fields.  The  Office  of  War 
Property  Distribution  was  set  up  in 
1945  to  work  with  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  in 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  war  sur- 
pluses among  nonprofit  institutions. 
•»  *•  •»• 

THE     REORGANIZATION     OF     FSA 

looks  toward  the  elevation  of  that 
agency  to  department  status.  The 
present  Congress  is  understood  to 
frown  on  the  proposal  but  proponents 
of  the  scheme  are  looking  hopefully 
toward  the  80th  Congress  and  what, 
they  hope,  will  be  a  change  of  heart. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


This  month  marks  the  first  anni- 
versary of  V-J  Day  and  the  final  end 
of  the  cataclysmic  war  years.  Millions 
of  veterans  who  poured  back  during  the 
late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  now 
have  as  identifying  distinction  only  the 
modest  little  discharge  pin  which  they 
wear  in  their  lapel.  The  rush  to  and 
through  the  veterans  information  cen- 
ters, so  rapidly  set  up  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  is  on  the  wane.  Now 


Veterans  Affairs 

the  veteran  is  settling  himself,  along 
with  and  as  part  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  long  pull.  It  seems  there- 
fore appropriate  to  group  together  in 
these  columns  a  digest  of  items  about 
some  of  the  major  factors  in  that 
"settling  in"  process — the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  veteran's  chief  re- 
course for  help  of  all  kinds;  housing. 
an  acute  nationwide  problem ;  educa- 
tion, both  emergent  and  fundamental. 


THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


Commendation  came  last  month 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  "for 
the  sound  principles  which  it  has  estab- 
lished and  in  the  progress  made  .  .  . 
since  the  end  of  hostilities,"  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Integration 
of  the  Medical  Services  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  President  Harold  W. 
Dodds,  of  Princeton  University,  is  the 
chairman.  "In  spite  of  tremendous 
problems  and  difficulties,"  says  the  re- 
port, "the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  designed  a  program  to  pro- 
vide a  high  standard  of  care  for  the 
veteran." 

Pointing  out,  however,  that  as  of 
March  1,  the  VA  reported  more  than 
full  occupancy  of  its  available  74,721 
beds,  the  committee's  report  makes  a 
series  of  recommendations,  all  but  one 
of  which  were  approved  by  President 
Truman.  These  include: 

1.  Immediate  enactment  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  bill  which  provides  for 
federal   grants-in-aid  to  states   for  the 
construction  of  community  hospital  fa- 
cilities. Passage  of  this  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  VA  to  use  these  new 
hospitals    for   veterans    cases.      Other- 
wise, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Vete- 
rans Administration  to  provide  a  much 
larger  number  of  beds  in  all  categories. 

2.  Utilization  of  existing  government 
facilities  such   as  army  and   navy  hos- 
pitals,   to   avoid   duplication   and   con- 
serve facilities. 

3.  Location    of   new   hospitals   near 
medical  centers,  with  consideration  for 
the   concentration    of   veteran    popula- 
tion, transportation,  and  available  hous- 
ing. 

4.  Provision  for  the  care  of  veterans 


with  acute  or  diagnostic  problems  in 
approved  government  and  community 
hospitals,  as  well  as  in  VA  institutions. 

5.  A  study  of  present  pension  poli- 
cies with  a  view  to  providing  "motiva- 
tion,   retraining,    reeducation,    and    re- 
habilitation for  the  disabled  veteran,  as 
well   as  adequate  monetary  compensa- 
tion." 

6.  Establishment    of    internships    in 
VA  hospitals,  the  improvement  of  pro- 
fessional library  services  there,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  in-service  training  pro- 
gram, and  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
postgraduate  training. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee that  a  proposed  far-reaching 
study  aimed  at  possible  integration  of 
all  federal  medical  services  should  be 
postponed  pending  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  unifying  the  armed  forces. 
He  disagreed,  however,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  VA  hospitals  give  out- 
patient service  to  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  already  over- 
crowded with  service-connected  cases. 

Self-employment 

Self-employment  allowances  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  are  helping  to 
maintain  over  200,000  veterans  in  258 
different  types  of  vocations  under  the 
GI  bill.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients are  farmers.  The  remaining 
1 5  percent  are  engaged  in  almost  every 
field  of  work,  from  doctor  to  shoe- 
maker. 

The  allowance  is  available  to  any 
veteran  engaged  in  an  independent  en- 
terprise for  profit,  provided  he  earns 
less  than  $100  a  month.  If  so,  he  is 


entitled  to  the  difference  between  his 
monthly  earnings  and  $100  for  a  period 
up  to  ten  and  two  fifths  months. 

NP's 

Three  out  of  five  disability  claims 
in  the  VA  are  neuropsychiatric,  re- 
ported Dr.  Daniel  Blain,  acting  assist- 
ant medical  director  for  neurosychia- 
try,  at  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  At  the  present  time,  over 
50  percent  of  these  cases,  numbering 
about  100,000,  need  out-patient  service. 
The  peak  load  of  such  patients  is  not 
expected  until  1975. 

In  the  face  of  this  staggering  prob- 
lem, VA  has  already  established  100 
residencies  in  psychiatry,  and  hopes  for 
600  to  800  later  on.  Fifty-nine  medi- 
cal schools  are  cooperating  with  VA  in 
the  program. 

HOUSING 

More  than  400,000  new  dwelling 
units  of  all  types  were  started  this  year, 
under  the  impetus  of  the  Veterans 
Emergency  Housing  Program,  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt,  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  announced  on 
July  2  in  his  first  report  to  the  public. 
An  estimated  total  of  235,000  veterans' 
and  servicemen's  families  have  been  ac- 
commodated to  date  in  public  housing 
as  a  result  of  the  veterans  preference 
policy.  The  volume  of  construction 
came  close  to  the  all-time  record  in 
the  peak  year  of  1925.  Despite  initial 
delays  and  the  crippling  effects  of  work 
stoppages,  "the  Veterans  Emergency 
Housing  Program  is  just  hitting  its 
stride  .  .  .  and  the  likelihood  is  strong 
for  starting  the  rest  of  the  1,200,000 
units  scheduled  for  1946."  The  emerg- 
ency program  calls  for  beginning  2,- 
700,000  houses  by  the  end  of  1947. 

Of  the  406,000  dwelling  units 
started  this  year  278,000  were  new 
permanent  homes,  according  to  the  re- 
port. The  remainder  included  69,000 
temporary  re-use  dwellings,  47,000 
conversions,  and  12,000  trailers. 

Acute  Need 

A  recent  sample  study  of  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  married  enlisted  men, 
made  bv  the  Veterans  Administration 
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on  request  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  indicates  that  slightly  more 
than  60  percent  are  still  without  suit- 
able homes  or  apartments  of  their  own. 
Forty  percent  were  living  doubled  up 
with  relatives  or  friends,  and  20  per- 
cent in  family  quarters  which  were 
overcrowded  or  in  poor  condition. 
Many  of  those  able  to  find  their  own 
living  quarters  were  paying  more  rent 
than  they  had  planned.  The  veterans 
"indicated  by  their  comments  that  the\ 
were  searching  desperately  for  a  place 
to  live." 

Community  Organization 

Mayors'  emergency  housing  com- 
mittees are  now  functioning  in  350 
cities,  covering  90  percent  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  nation,  reports  Mi. 
Wyatt,  writing  in  the  May  issue  of 
State  Government.  These  committees, 
he  states,  should  be  compact,  workable 
units,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
local  governments,  the  building  indus- 
try, labor,  veterans  organizations,  civic 
business  groups,  and  public  interest 
groups.  Their  purpose  is  to  determine 
local  emergency  housing  goals,  handle 
public  relations,  supervise  the  local 
veterans  housing  referral  center. 

Assisting  and  guiding  the  communi- 
ties is  the  local  housing  expediter,  the 
agency's  representative  in  the  com- 
munity, who  in  turn  is  responsible  to 
the  regional  housing  expediter's  office. 

Mr.  Wyatt  urges  that  state  govern- 
ments assist  local  programs  by  making 
housing  funds  available  to  communi- 
ties, supervising  local  housing  pro- 
grams, helping  to  build  highways,  ob- 
taining temporary  housing  for  localities 
that  need  it,  stimulating  apprenticeship 
programs  in  the  states,  and  assisting  the 
communities  in  planning  community 
development.  Report  No.  113  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers  contains  four  model  acts  which 
would  give  the  state  authority  to  im- 
plement such  a  scheme. 

EDUCATION 

"Even  with  the  most  aggressive 
measures,  the  educational  capacity  of 
the  nation  (at  the  college  level)  cannot 
be  expanded  by  next  autumn  suf- 
ficiently to  accommodate  every  student 
who  wishes  to  enter,"  writes  John  W. 
Snyder,  then  head  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  in  his  report 
to  the  President,  "The  Veteran  and 
Higher  Education."  Approximately 
2,080,000  are  expected  to  try  to  enroll 
next  fall.  The  colleges  and  universities 
last  March  estimated  that  after  allow- 


ing for  probable  expansion  between 
spring  and  fall,  they  would  be  able  to 
take  in  a  maximum  of  1,600,000  stu- 
dents. "Unless  more  far-reaching  ac- 
tion is  taken,  between  400,000  and 
500,000  young  people  may  have  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  college  careers 
on  which  they  are  anxious  to  embark. 
Among  them  will  be  270,000  vet- 
erans." 

Housing  is  the  most  important 
bottleneck,  according  to  Mr.  Snyder. 
"The  vacant  rooms  in  private  homes 
and  apartments  which  normally  were 
rented  to  students  have  disappeared  in 
the  nationwide  shortage  of  housing." 
Other  major  bottlenecks  are  needed  ad- 
ditions to  physical  plant — new  clinics, 
dining  halls,  libraries;  highly  trained 
and  specialized  teachers ;  equipment. 

Some  easing  of  the  housing  shortage 
is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  federal  government  will 
have  made  available  temporary  hous- 
ing for  300,000  student  veterans.  Also, 
more  housing  units  are  being  offered 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
from  excess  camp  equipment. 

Some  of  the  more  aggressive  schools 
have  expanded  their  physical  facilities 
by  acquiring  major  war  installations, 
such  as  War  Department  hospitals, 
Mr.  Snyder  reports.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  under  which  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  will  make 
available  to  colleges  and  universities 
any  currently  unused  facilities  at  a  no- 
cost  lease  basis.  An  interagency  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad- 
ministrator has  been  established  to  as- 
sist in  the  identification  of  bottleneck 
items  such  as  microscopes,  other  labo- 
ratory equipment,  electronic  equipment, 
and  so  on.  These  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministrator is  taking  action  to  set  aside 
for  schools  so  far  as  possible. 

Correspondence  Courses 

Contracts  have  been  negotiated 
with  thirty-eight  educational  institu- 
tions, authorizing  them  to  give  corre- 
spondence and  extension  courses  by 
mail  to  eligible  veterans,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  the  VA. 

Subjects  offered  cover  almost  every 
educational  field  from  an  academic 
course  to  radio  electronics  and  shoe- 
making.  Veterans  who  wish  to  enroll 
should  apply  at  the  nearest  VA  re- 
gional office. 

Also  available  to  hospitalized  vete- 
rans in  VA  hospitals  are  ninety-odd 
correspondence  and  self-teaching  courses 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  In- 


stitute, according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment from  the  army.  VA  will  adminis- 
ter the  program  through  its  medical  re- 
habilitation service. 

Rehabilitation 

A  combination  of  "personalit 
and  psychology"  was  the  method  use 
by  Captain  William  Kuhn,  Jr.,  in 
teaching  93  paraplegic  veterans  to 
walk,  according  to  a  recent  release  from 
the  army.  Paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  by  a  partial  or  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  spinal  cord,  these  veterans 
a  year  ago  felt  like  forgotten  men.  Now 
they  are  looking  forward  optimistically 
to  supporting  themselves  in  civilian  life. 
Captain  Kuhn  employed  no  new 
medical  techniques  in  training.  "I  told 
them  it  was  up  to  them  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,"  he  said,  "and  that  they 
could  if  they  would  only  try.  .  .  . 
When  we  first  tried  to  teach  these  men 
to  walk,  other  doctors  and  patients 
laughed  at  us,  so  we  went  at  night  to 
the  basement.  .  .  .  There,  in  privacy, 
we  taught  these  men,  first,  to  regain 
their  sense  of  balance,  and  then  to  raise 
and  swing  forward  one  side  of  their 
bodies,  raise  and  swing  forward  the 
other,  until  they  were  walking." 


Alcoholism 


"In  these  turbulent  times"  writes 
Anna  N.  Fletcher,  R.N.,  in  the  May 
number  of  Trained  Nurse,  "there  is 
one  free-moving  current  of  change  that 
is  as  refreshing  as  a  young  spring 
breeze.  The  attitude  toward  alco- 
holism and  alcoholics  has  been  re- 
channeled  and  the  ...  direction  of  its 
new  location  is  definitely  improved.  .  .  . 
The  problem  of  alcoholism  has  too  long 
been  shrugged  off  as  a  moral  problem. 
.  .  .  Articles  appearing  consistently  in 
the  medical  journals  of  the  country 
prove  that  the  medical  profession  is 
ready  to  accept  its  responsibility  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics." 

Facts  and  Figures 

"Of  the  50,000,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  use  alcoholic  bever 
ages,  approximately  6  percent  become 
excessive  drinkers,  and  of  the  exces- 
sive drinkers,  about  25  percent  become 
chronic  alcoholics,"  says  a  recent  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Research  Coun- 
cil on  Problems  of  Alcohol.  ("The 
Scientific  Approach  to  the  Problem  of 
Chronic  Alcoholism."  Price  15  cents, 
from  the  council.  60  East  42  Street, 
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New  York  17.)  In  addition  to  the  750,- 
000  chronic  alcoholics,  there  are  about 
2,250,000  other  excessive  drinkers. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  alcoholics  in 
the  mental  hospitals  of  the  country  is 
approximately  $13,000,000  a  year;  the 
cost  of  maintaining  drunken  persons  in 
jails  is  about  $25,000,000  a  year  and 
the  cost  to  society  of  crime  associated 
with  habitual  excessive  drinking  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $175,000,000  a  year. 
But  only  about  $500,000  is  expended 
annually  for  treatment,  education,  and 
research. 

This  compares  with  more  than 
$130,000,000  similarly  spent  for  tuber- 
culosis, over  $16,000,000  for  infantile 
paralysis,  and  about  $5,000,000  for 
cancer.  "An  alcoholic  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  sick  person,"  says  the  re- 
port. "There  are  more  chronic  alco- 
holics than  active  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
When  this  fact  is  considered,  and  when 
the  almost  total  lack  of  hospital  facili- 
ties is  taken  into  account,  it  appears 
that  alcoholism  is  near  the  top  of  the 
list  of  major  public  health  problems." 

Community  Planning 

"About  20  percent  of  150  cases 
of  social  breakdown  analyzed  by  u 
council  committee  showed  alcoholism  as 
an  important  contributing  factor,"  re- 
ports Ruth  Flater,  secretary  of  the 
Memphis  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  the  Tennessee  Public  Welfare 
Record.  Appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  develop  a  program  of  pre- 
vention, control,  and  treatment  was  one 
of  the  results.  Immediate  needs  are  a 
diagnostic  clinic  and  a  farm  to  which 
alcoholics  may  be  sent  for  reeducation. 
Present  laws  must  be  changed  so  that 
an  alcoholic  may  be  committed  to  a 
hospital  instead  of  given  a  jail  sentence. 
A  public  education  program  is  being 


formulated     to     explain     the     nature, 
causes,  and  effects  of  alcoholism. 

Hospital  Treatment 

New  York's  Knickerbocker  Hos- 
pital, according  to  New  York  Medi- 
cine, the  first  general  hospital  to  admit 
liquor  addicts,  recently  discharged  its 
1,000th  alcoholic  patient.  Eighteen 
beds  in  private  and  semiprivate  wards 
are  set  aside  for  the  patients  referred 
by  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Patients 
usually  spend  five  days  in  the  hospital 
and  receive  a  brain  defogging  medical 
treatment  which  includes  vitamin  Bj. 
During  their  stay  they  are  visited  only 
by  members  of  AA  and  are  dismissed 
in  their  company  for  continufng  con- 
sultation and  advice.  Medical  super- 
vision is  given  by  Dr.  William  Silk- 
worth. 

Educational  Committees 

The  tenth  local  committee  for 
Education  on  Alcoholism,  promoted  by 
the  National  Committee  of  the  same 
name,  was  organized  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  this  spring,  according  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  local  commit- 
tees is  to :  ( 1 )  educate  the  community 
to  an  understanding  that  alcoholism  is 
a  disease;  (2)  promote  adequate  hos- 
pital facilities  for  treatment;  (3)  es- 
tablish an  information  center  in  co- 
operation wtih  Alcoholics  Anonymous; 
(4)  establish  a  clinic  for  study,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment. 

In  Print 

"Alcoholism  Is  a  Sickness,"  by 
Herbert  Yahraes.  A  popular  interpre- 
tation of  the  extent  of  alcoholism,  it> 
effect  upon  the  mind  and  body,  and  the 
the  factors  involved  in  rehabilitation. 
Price  10  cents.  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 68  West  45  St.,  New  York  19. 


"Forgotten  Children 


Under  the  caption  "Forgotten 
Children,"  The  New  York  Times  last 
month  editorially  characterized  the 
150,000-200,000  children  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  estimated  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  cerebral  palsy,  commonly 
known  as  spastic  paralysis,  the  conse 
quence  of  an  injury  to  the  motor  cen- 
ters of  the  brain.  "Many  of  these,"  it 
said,  "are  committed  to  institutions  for 
the  mentally  afflicted,  and  the  uncom- 
mitted are  shunned,  locked  away,  and 
regarded  as  feeble  minded.  ...  In  the 
whole  country  perhaps  only  fifteen  in- 


stitutions are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  cerebral  palsy,  and  these 
can  care  only  for  a  fraction  of  the  vic- 
tims." 

Of  the  total  number  of  such  cases 
about  70  percent  are  educable,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Winthrop  M.  Phelps  and 
T.  Arthur  Turner,  in  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  Trained  Nurse. 
"Many  mild  cases  .  .  .  are  in  general 
classrooms,  their  disability  passing  un- 
noticed. ...  In  any  injury  to  the  brain, 
the  thought  centers  may  or  may  not  be 
disturbed.  ...  In  addition  to  motor 


difficulties,  one  half  of  them  have  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech  defects.  .  .  .  Early 
start  on  a  program  for  preventing  de- 
formity is  a  prime  necessity."  Another 
cardinal  point,  say  these  authors,  "is 
the  education  of  the  parents.  They 
must  be  convinced  that  they  should  not 
prolong  their  child's  babyhood  unneces- 
sarily. .  .  .  Children  with  a  moderate 
or  severe  imvolvement  require  inten- 
sive training  at  a  residential  or  conva- 
lescent school  followed  by  care  at  a  day 
treatment  unit." 

Reports  of  various  steps  being  taken 
in  the  last  few  months  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  study  the  problem,  in- 
crease facilities,  and  improve  programs, 
indicate  the  increasing  attention  being 
given  to  this  group  of  afflicted  children. 
The  occasion  for  The  Times  editorial, 
for  example,  was  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  by  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature for  the  study  of  the  social,  edu- 
cational, and  physical  problems  of  per- 
sons afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy. 

California  Program 

A  comprehensive  program  on 
cerebral  palsy — case  finding,  diagnosis, 
education,  and  treatment — was  au- 
thorized by  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature.  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  backed  by  a  substantial  ap- 
propriation. New  buildings  are  to  be 
constructed  for  clinic  and  training  cen- 
ters and  for  residential  schools.  All  the 
children  in  the  state  who  have  cerebral 
palsy  and  need  treatment  will  be  regis- 
tered. Field  clinics  will  be  held  for 
screening  and  preliminary  diagnosis, 
and  children  then  will  be  referred  to 
a  main  diagnostic  and  treatment  center. 
For  the  period  until  the  residential 
schools  are  open,  children  will  be  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  diagnosis, 
\vhere  they  will  be  given  supervised 
out-patient  treatment  by  physical  thera- 
pists from  the  state  and  local  crippled 
children's  services.  Funds  from  the 
federal-state  Crippled  Children's  Serv- 
ices will  pay  for  hospitalization  for  spe- 
cific medical  or  surgical  care. 

Illinois  Hospital  School 

Cerebral  palsied  children  are  ex- 
pected to  predominate  at  the  Illinois 
Children's  Hospital  School,  which 
opened  this  spring  in  Chicago.  The 
first  public  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  March 
Social  Service  Review,  it  will  accom- 
modate about  a  hundred  mentally  com- 
petent but  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 
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The  school  was  created  by  the  last 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  with  a  bi- 
ennial appropriation  of  $420,000,  after 
a  survey  by  the  Illinois  Commission  for 
the  Handicapped  revealed  thousands  of 
children  in  the  state  in  need  of  such 
services.  The  school  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 

Housed  in  a  former  hospital  build- 
ing, the  new  institution  will  serve  as  a 
home,  a  school,  and  a  hospital.  A  spe- 
cial curriculum  built  around  art,  music, 
crafts,  and  playground  activities  will  be 
planned  for  each  child  according  to  his 
needs  and  abilities.  Teaching  will  be 
done  at  the  bedside  if  necessary,  but 
whenever  possible  the  children  will 
work  together  in  classrooms. 

Richard  Eddy,  former  superinten- 
dent of  the  St.  Charles  Training 
School  for  Boys,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent.  Also  on  the  staff  are  a 
medical  director,  medical  social  service 
workers,  nurses,  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapists,  specially  trained 
teachers,  and  house  mothers. 

Elks  Hospital 

Another  project  for  spastic  cases  is 
the  Elks  Crippled  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  scheduled  to  open  in  July  at 
Quincy,  111. 

The  Quincy  lodge  of  Elks  is  sponsor- 
ing the  new  hospital.  Ward  Thomas, 
exalted  ruler  of  the  lodge,  in  announc- 
ing plans  for  the  institution  said: 
"While  we  are  calling  this  new  venture 
a  hospital,  it  will  be  primarily  a  school 
in  which  the  spastic  patients  will  be 
taught  to  coordinate  mind  and  muscle. 
Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
especially  trained  in  this  work,  will 
conduct  the  classes  and  there  will  be 
training  facilities  for  parents,  as  well 
as  children,  so  that  when  the  course  is 
completed,  parents  may  continue  the 
training  in  their  own  homes." 

Patients  for  the  school  will  be  se- 
lected through  the  300  Elks  clinics  for 
crippled  children  held  every  year  in 
Illinois.  The  school  plans,  in  time,  to 
care  for  100  children,  but  will  start 
with  a  smaller  number.  "It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  between 
twentv  and  thirty  thousand  spastic 
cnses  in  the  state." 

Wisconsin  Camp 

The  Wisconsin  Association  for  the 
Disabled  is  developing  a  program  for 
cerebral  palsied  children  at  its  well 
known  Camp  Waubeek,  according  to 
the  April  Wisconsin  Welfare.  As  part 
of  a  broadened  program  for  aid  to  the 


handicapped  adopted  at  its  recent  an- 
nual meeting,  the  association  is  plan- 
ning to  put  the  camp,  with  its  capital 
investment  of  nearly  $150,000,  to  use 
for  these  children  during  the  part  of 
the  year  when  it  is  not  required  for  the 
summer  camp  for  the  handicapped. 

National  Program 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  is  planning 
a  special  cerebral  palsy  division  to  carry 
out  its  national  program  for  people 
with  this  disability,  according  to  the 
June  1  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Specific  aims  of  the  new  division  will 
be  to  insure  to  the  cerebral  palsied: 
health  and  medical  care,  social  welfare 
and  security,  recreation,  educational 
and  employment  opportunities.  It  will 
also  foster  and  extend  research  in  the 
care  and  prevention  of  this  disorder. 

Oklahoma  Clinic 

A  school  clinic  for  spastics  is  being 
opened  at  Lincoln  School,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Okla- 
homa Crippled  Children's  Commission. 
An  outgrowth  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
school  health  department,  medical  su- 
pervision will  be  given  by  local  physi- 
cians interested  in  the  problem.  A 
trained  physical  therapist  will  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  hoped  later  to  employ 
an  occupational  therapist. 

New  York  Center 

A  model  treatment  and  training 
center  for  cerebral  palsied  children  is 
being  set  up  to  serve  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pediatric  Foundation.  .  .  .  More 
than  200  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren met  at  dinner  this  spring  to  inau- 
gurate both  the  program  of  the  new 
center  and  a  move  to  unify  the  various 
pssociations  for  cerebral  palsy  in  New 
York  Citv,  and  Westchester  and  Nas- 
sau Counties. 

People  and  Things 

"It  should  be  recognized  that 
ethics  in  social  work  requires  the  treat 
ment  of  clients  and  of  other  agencies 
in  the  community,  with  the  same  re- 
spect, consideration  and  honesty  with 
which  the  social  worker  would  hope  to 
be  treated  in  his  own  personal  rela- 
tionships. .  .  .  The  guiding  principle 
.  .  .  shall  be  ...  integrity  ...  in  serv- 
ice to  the  client,  service  to  the  social 


and  other  professions,  service  to  the 
community."  —  From  the  "Code  of 
Ethics"  prepared  by  the  Kansas  County 
Welfare  Director's  Association. 

Transition 

On  October  1,  Sue  Spencer  will 
become  the  new  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  School* 
of  Social  Work.  Miss  Spencer  is  at 
present  assistant  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 


Merger 

Merger  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association  and  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety ranks  the  new  organization,  the 
Jewish  Family  Society,  among  the  half 
dozen  largest  family  service  agencies  in 
the  United  States.  Its  budget  for  the 
coming  year,  for  family  service  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Bronx,  will  total  approximately 
$1,000,000.  Ralph  K.  Guinzburg  is  the 
first  president  of  the  new  organization. 
Frances  Taussig,  formerly  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Manhattan  agency,  is 
the  new  Birector,  and  Gertrude  R. 
Davis,  formerly  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn agency,  becomes  associate  director. 

Salvation  Army 

Commissioner  Albert  W.  T.  Ors- 
born,  evangelist  and  hymnologist,  was 
elected  general  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
by  the  High  Council  which  met  in  Eng- 
land during  the  late  spring. 

The  sixth  to  occupy  that  post,  Gen- 
eral Orsborn  succeeds  General  George 
L.  Carpenter,  who  retired  in  June  at 
the  age  of  74.  After  his  election  Gen- 
eral Orsborn  said  that  his  policy  would 
emphasize  evangelism  and  that  youth 
work  would  also  be  in  the  forefro 


Alaska 

A  bill  recently  signed  by  Governor 
Ernest  C.  Gruening  brings  Alaska  into 
the  federal-state  system  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  program  will  not 
only  cover  the  Alaskan  mainland,  but 
also  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  with 
a  population  of  72,000  whites,  Indians. 
and  Eskimos.  All  forty-eight  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  previously  included 
in  the  system. 

New  Jobs 

New  York's  new  health  commis- 
sioner is  Dr.  Israel  Weinstein,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  health  depart- 
ment since  1924,  and  in  a  full  time 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


COMMON  SENSE  AND  BAD  BOYS 
OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  Hon.  John  F.  Perkins 

Recently  Retired  Justice  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
A  compilation  of  philosophical   talks  and  writings  which 
should  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  youth. 

Price  $2.50 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  The  Publishers: 
The  Citizenship  Training  Department, 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  17  Somerset  Street, 
Boston  8,  Mass. 


PAMPHLETS  &  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  takr 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadwaj 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTED 

GIRL'S  WORKER          BOY'S  WORKER 
NURSERY  DIRECTOR 

FRANKLIN  SETTLEMENT 
3360  Charlevoix.  Detroit  7.  Michigan 


WANTED— Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco  3. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135    Broadway,    N.   Y.   6  BEekman    3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  Nev, 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

FOR  EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN 

A  WRITING  CAREER 

HERE  is  A  CHANCE  to  learn  to  write  by 
•writing  —  under  the  personal  direction 
of  successful  writers  and  editors.  The 
Magazine  Institute,  a  private  school 
completely  owned  and  operated  by  edi- 
tors and  writers,  offers  practical  in- 
struction in  short  story  and  article  writ- 
ing. You  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  re- 
turned with  detailed  criticism.  Experi- 
enced writers  patiently  correct  your 
work  and  help  develop  your  style  to 
suit  the  demands  of  the  modern  maga- 
zine market.  You  ask  all  the  questions 
you  like.  As  your  ability  grows  you  get 
a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sort  of 
things  you  do  best  —  essays,  features, 
short  sketches,  etc. 

FREE    CATALOG 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  free 
catalog  which  tells  you  how  you  may 
get  started  toward  a  writing  career. 
Inquiries  will  also  receive  "The  Best 
Job  in  the  World"  listing  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  graduates. 


VETERANS: 
proved   for 

This     course     op- 
veterans'    training 

THE   MAGAZINE   INSTITUTE.   INC.. 
Degt.  38-D,  SO  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York  29.  N.  Y. 

Please   ttend    free   catalog  without  obligation  to  : 

.Vum«t       

Addrem      

(Inquiries  confidential.    No  saleiman  wilt  call) 


capacity  since  1936.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Bernecker,  who  resigned 
after  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
other  organizations  protested  that  ho 
lacked  the  special  training  necessary 
for  that  particular  post.  Dr.  Wein- 
stein  served  as  acting  commissioner  dur- 
ing the  interim. 

Appointment  of  Grace  F.  Marcus  as 
professor  of  social  case  work  on  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  announce'd.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  Smith  School  of  Social 
Work  and  the  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Miss  Marcus  is  well-known  as  both 
writer  and  teacher.  Recently  she  has 
been  making  a  special  study  of  the 
public  assistance  field  in  the  public 
agency  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Russell  Leedy,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Yonkers,  X. 
Y.,  Community  Chest.  Recently  en- 
gaged in  community  surveys  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Community  Surveys  As- 
sociated, Mr.  Leedy,  prior  to  his  service 
as  :i  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Jackson,  Mich.. 
Community  Chest. 


Aaron  Paul  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  public  assistance, 
of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. A  graduate  of  the  School  of  So- 
cial Work  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Mr.  Paul  has  served  with 
the  division  in  various  capacities  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

Kenneth  Miller,  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Com- 
munity Fund,  became  associate  director 
of  the  Denver  Community  Chest  on 
July  1. 

George  B.  Kirkendall  has  resigned 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Community  Chest  to  become  a  staff 
member  of  the  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund. 

New  York's  Sydenham  Hospital  has 
appointed  Frank  P.  Adair  to  its  first 
administrative  internship  under  a  new 
plan  of  including  hospital  management 
in  the  program  of  training  hospital 
personnel.  Mr.  Adair  had  previously 
served  as  a  fellow  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration at  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Harrison  S.  Collisi  has  been 
named  medical  director  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America, 
Inc.,  succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Claude  C. 
Pierce.  Before  serving  in  the  armed 


forces,  Dr.  Collisi  was  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  the  Michigan  Birth 
Control  League. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Alfred  L.  Severson  as  executive 
director.  Previous  to  a  period  of  mili- 
tary service,  Mr.  Severson  was  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Drake  University. 

ROLF  NUGENT,  deputy  chief  of 
the  UNRRA  Bureau  of  Supply,  died 
suddenly  on  July  27  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  while  swimming  near  Yoko 
hama.  Successor  to  Leon  Henderson 
as  director  of  the  department  of  con- 
sumer credit  studies  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  Mr.  Nugent  had 
been  on  loan  to  the  OPA,  UNRRA. 
and  other  government  agencies  since 
early  in  1941.  While  with  UNRRA 
he  was  assigned  to  London,  Ban',  and 
most  recently  to  Japan,  where  he  was 
making  a  survey  of  surplus  property. 
At  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Mr. 
Nugent  directed  a  comprehensive  study 
of  installment  buying  and  wrote  a 
book  on  "Consumer  Credit  and  Busi- 
ness Stability." 


fin   fntvtrriitf  advertisements  please   mention   SUKVEY  MIDMONTHI.Y; 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TECHNOLOGIST  WITH  SALES  ABILITY, 
age  33,  Ph.D.  (chemistry),  7  years  experi- 
ence in  natural  rubber  production  methods 
both  here  and  in  the  Far  East,  desires  po- 
sition, not  necessarily  in  rubber,  offering  op 
portunity  and  where  executive  ability  counts. 
Location  immaterial.  Health  excellent.  Mar- 
ried, both  having  had  European  as  well  as 
Far  Eastern  experience.  Working  knowledge 
of  French.  Willing  to  start  moderate  salarv 
provided  possibilities  for  advancement  good. 
84 14  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  for  health  or  case  work  agency. 
Has  experience  in  field  of  cerebral  palsy, 
rheumatic  fever,  and  speech.  Successful  in 
fund  raising,  8420  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  for  home  finding  and  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Trained  and  experienced  in  case 
work,  fund  raising  and  community  organiza- 
tion. 8421  Survey. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seeks  challenging 
employment,  institution,  camp  or  school.  Man 
ten  years  welfare  administrative  experience, 
fund  raising,  community  organization,  person- 
nel ;  public  relations  background.  Wife  head 
preschool  department  private  school ;  back- 
ground registered  nurse,  psychiatric  training. 
8419  Survey. 

BOYS|  WORKER,  Supervisor,  experienced. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  8413  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman. 
(Jewish),  desires  position  institution  or  school. 
Expert  management  of  food  and  housekeeping. 
8417  Survey. 

PERSONNEL  work.  Recreation  or  Intramural 
Athletics.  College  graduate.  Veteran.  Wide 
range  of  experience;  YMCA.  College  Exten- 
sion, Physical  Education,  Athletics.  Mid-west 
preferred.  1128  Marston,  Ames.  Iowa. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Institution 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children's  work  in  Institutions  and  Boys 
Clubs.  Available  September  1st.  8401  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  ACTIVITIES  for 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Woman  to  head 
department  long  establfshed  and  dedicated  to 
working  with  mothers  through  Mothers'  clubs. 
Settlement  in  predominantly  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  Please  write  fully 
qualifications,  stating  experience,  training,  re- 
muneration. 8412  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  626  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
Graduate.  Exceptional  opportunity,  family 
and  children's  agency.  Psychiatric  consult- 
ant. Salary  range  $2400  to  $3200.  dependent 
upon  experience.  Protestant  Family  Welfare, 
52  Howard  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y.  ' 

CASE  WORKERS.  School  of  Social  Work 
graduates.  $180  beginning  salary.  Excellent 
staff  development  program  and  psychiatric  staff 
consultant.  Five-day  week.  Family  Service. 
1243  N.  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wisconsin. 

CHALLENGING  case  work  opening  in  special- 
ized Denver  Hospital  for  competent  Jewish 
graduate  of  a  school  of  social  work.  Starting 
•alary  $2400  to  $2700  dependent  upon  experi 
ence.  State  qualifications.  8384  Survey.  If  ap- 
plicant resides  in  New  York,  apply  Mrs.  Erna 
L.  Lindenbaum,  Vanderbilt  6-1590. 

TWO  CASEWORKERS.  One  with  two  vear 
social  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
background  plus  experience ;  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  300  hours  supervised  field  work. 
Salary  ranges  $185-$244  and  $165-$218  with 
possibility  for  increases  in  1947.  Write  Miss 
Mary  Russell,  Executive  Director,  Family 
Service  Society,  35  North  Arroyo  Parkway, 
Pasadena  1.  California. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  caseworker  wanted 
in  an  accredited,  non-sectarian  child  place- 
ment agency.  Pacific  coast.  Starting  salary  ur 
to  $2700,  depending  on  training  and  experience 
wjth  regular  increases.  Travel  expense  paid 
to  the  job.  Address  Box  90,  University  Sta- 
tion, Seattle,  Washington. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TWO  CASE  WORKERS  to  supervise  children 
in  foster  homes.  Two  years  graduate  work  re- 
quired. Experience  not  essential.  Salarv  $2100 
to  $2400.  Children's  Service  League,  717  South 
Grand  Avenue,  East,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


ASSISTANT  (WOMAN)  FOR  RECORD 
DEPARTMENT,  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  KEN- 
TUCKY MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 


CASE  WORKER  —  In  resident  position  in 
State  Institution  for  adolescent  girls  com- 
mitted by  Court.  College  education.  Graduate- 
study  at  School  of  Social  Work  and/or  ex- 
perience in  Children's  Work  desired.  Begin- 
ning salary  $2268.  Small  deductions  for  main- 
tenance. Write  full  details.  8418  Survey. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
medical  social  worker,  professionally  qualified, 
in  a  hospital  social  service  department  near 
Boston.  Salary  range  $2100  to  $2400.  8415 
Survey. 

IS  THERE  A  NURSE,  practical  or  graduate, 
going  from  New  York  to  California  mid-Sep- 
tember, who  will  take  charge  of  arthritic 
woman  invalid  during  trip?  Expenses  and 
salary.  8416  Survey. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na- 
tionally known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi 
leged  boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes 
sional  training  and  experience  with  boys  es 
sential.  Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or 
ganization.  IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA 
TION.  8400  Survey. 

WANTED:  DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE.  A  woman  with  graduate  training  and 
a  number  of  years  experience  in  Child  Wel- 
fare work  for  a  Children's  Institution  provid 
ing  a  foster  home  program.  8410  Survey. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  needs  professionally 
trained  case  workers  for  intake  and  adoption 
placement  department.  Involves  work  with 
parents  placing  children  for  adoption  and 
prospective  adoption  parents,  seeking  chil- 
dren. Write  Miss  Julia  Ann  Bishop,  Di- 
rector of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety of  Virginia,  Box  554,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  GRADUATE  GROUP- 
WORKER  for  Jewish  Social  Welfare  Agency 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Write  "Neighborhood  House, 
3030  S.  W.  Second  Avenue,  Portland  1, 
Oregon." 

CASE  WORKERS:  Foster  Home  placement 
and  general  child  Welfare  Services  including 
some  protective  and  unmarried  mother  cases 
Private,  non  sectarian,  community-wide  ageno 
of  recognized  standards.  Salary  range  $2100 
$3100  for  two  year  graduate,  School  of  Social 
Work.  Write  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  2824  Hyans  Street, 
Los  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

WANTED:  Qualified,  professionally  trained  case 
worker,  preferably  with  psychiatric  back- 
ground, plus  experience,  to  work  in  recently 
organized  Family  Service  agency  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Entrance  salary,  about 
$200  per  month.  Apply,  Miss  Kathleen  Milli: 
kin,  Executive  Secretary,  Family  Service  of 
Hamilton,  824  Rentschler  Bldg.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali 
fied,  by  Jewish  family  and  children's  agency 
Excellent  staff  development  program.  Opppr 
tunity  special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal 
HM  ranee:  case  worker  T.  $2100-$3000;  cas< 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  8402  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  en 
perienced.  to  have  charge  of  a  family  servict 
department  in  multiple  service  Jewish  case 
work  agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervii 
ion  of  worker  and  students,  administration  of 
unit  and  community  committee  work.  Salar-. 
range  $2900-$4000.  '8403  Surrey. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N- 
25th  Street.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  Mid-Western. 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD. 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION— Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
S9n  Ave.,  N'ew  York  City;  1187  local  Asso 
ciations  federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director 
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Believing  that  the  "div- 
iug-in"  method  is  al- 
most always  better  than 
the  "easing-your-way- 
in"  method,  Survey 
Midmonthly  editors  deliberately 
planned  this  issue  to  get  social  workers 
right  down  to  earth  again  after  the  high 
moments  of  vacation.  The  special  group 
of  four  articles  should  leave  no  reader 
in  doubt  that  many  of  our  social  work 
colleagues  are  returning  from  summer 
vacations  to  face  some  pretty  grim 
struggles.  And  so  we  present  "The 
Social  Work  Firing  Line." 

A  harried  case  consultant  in  a  large 
public  agency,  like  many  others  beset 
with  the  backwash  of  postwar  relief 
applicants  and  still  suffering  from  acute 
staff  shortage,  recently  told  the  dis- 
traught personnel  department,  "Don't 
worry  about  qualifications;  if  people 
have  good  sturdy  legs,  hire  'em  right 
away."  Pamela  Moore,  a  supervisor  in 
the  public  agency  in  Seattle,  while  ac- 
knowledging (page  217)  the  urgent 
need  for  public  agency  workers  who 
can  cover  territory,  warns  that,  if  we 
are  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
Thirties,  administrators  and  super- 
visors must  keep  the  human  touch  as 
they  reshuffle  assignments  and  case 
loads  to  meet  today's  emergencies. 

In  Honolulu  where  she  is  now  liv- 
ing, Cosette  Mulder  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  story  based  on  her  experience 
as  a  social  worker  in  one  of  the  rich 
agricultural  valleys  of  California.  As 
a  result,  Jimmy,  tragic  child  hero  of 
"Things  Don't  Change  In  a  Day," 
(page  221)  takes  a  place  with  Arlene 
("No  Man's  Land,"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  May,  1946)  in  the  roster  of 
unforgettable  characters  who  enter  the 


literary  world  by  way  of  the  case 
record,  to  tell  a  story  that  needs  telling 
and  re-telling. 

Admonishing  us  not  to  forget  our 
country  cousins,  Mattie  Cal  Maxted 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  deals 
bluntly  with  the  facts  about  the  way 
rural  social  work  must  live  its  life. 
Her  practical  proposal  for  helping 
''break  the  vicious  circle  of  poor  work 
and  meager  funds"  should  interest 
country  and  city  cousins  alike. 

A  first  degree  jolt  is  furnished  by- 
Dorothy  Durling  (page  225)  who 
tells  straightforwardly  the  story  of 
the  unfair  commitments  which  are  be- 
ing made  because  of  archaic  laws  and 
psychological  testings  which  must  be 
given  too  hurriedly,  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  A  psychologist  who  has  seen 
service  in  court  clinics,  Miss  Durling 
writes  this  article  to  social  workers 
hoping  that  they  will  become  "more 
vigilant  in  protecting  their  clients" 
from  these  unintentional  injustices. 

A  NATION'S  HEALTH 

Long  before  President  Truman's 
proposal  for  a  national  health  plan,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 
had  been  plugging  away  at  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  providing  complete 
public  health  service  coverage.  "Local 
Health  Units  for  the  Nation,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
was  developed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
APHA,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  as  one  practical  way 
in  which  the  tremendous  problem  of 
coverage  could  be  broken  down  into 
manageable  size. 

Early  this  month  (September  9-13) 
enthusiastic  health  officers  from  forty- 
eight  states  met  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 


under  sponsorship  of  APHA,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  the  W. 
K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference,  which  was  twentieth 
in  a  series  offered  by  Michigan's  School 
of  Public  Health  is  to  "consider  the 
most  effective  way  of  getting  complete 
coverage  of  the  nation  with  efficient 
and  economical  health  service  by  what- 
ever pattern  seems  best  in  each  state." 
Coming  soon  in  the  pages  of  the 
Survey  Midmonthly  is  an  article  by 
Martha  Luginbuhl,  research  consultant 
for  APHA,  posing  the  question :  "Can 
100,000  local  governments  provide 
health  service?"  So  watch  for  this 
material  in  our  October  issue. 

IIEGINNING  AT  HOME 

Speaking  of  volunteers,  we  present 
this  month  an  article  by  Survey's  busi- 
ness manager,  Walter  F.  Grueniiiger. 
whose  own  volunteer  efforts  in  the  past 
three  years  have  produced  over  two 
hundred  shows  in  military  hospitals. 
The  final  sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Grueninger's  experience  has  led  him 
to  conclude  that  "youth  loves  music," 
and  he  means  good  music,  too. 

GOOD  WISHES 

The  news  that  John  A.  Fitch, 
well-beloved  member  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  faculty  and  ex- 
editor  of  the  industry  department  for 
Survey  Associates  ( 191 1-1919),  was  to 
retire  this  fall,  prompted  one  incredu- 
lous staff  member  to  remark,  "Hut 
surely,  he'll  keep  one  foot  in  the  door?" 
From  Facultymember  Fitch  came  the 
firm  reply,  ".  .  .  my  retirement  takes 
effect  September  30;  it  takes  complete 
effect  and  neither  of  mv  feet  is  in  the 
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door."  Survey  Midmonthly  joins  with 
the  hundreds  of  social  workers  who 
have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Fitch 
during  his  distinguished  career  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  of  leisure  years 
ahead. 

WITH  MIRRORS 

Beginning  with  its  September 
issue,  Channels  has  announced  that  it 
will  publish  monthly  instead  of  eight 
times  a  year,  that  it  will  switch  to  slick 
paper,  and  (wonder  of  wonders)  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  price. 
Stifling  the  unworthy  impulse  to  sleuth 
around  and  find  out  how  they  do  it, 
we  salute  our  sister  publication  for 
outstanding  service  on  the  side  of  the 
consumer  who  is  taking  a  beating  from 
so  many  other  quarters  these  days. 

HOLD  OFF  THE  MOON 

What  with  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  planning  busily 
for  a  1948  meeting  and  a  committee 
working  on  the  constitution  for  a  per- 
manent Social  Commission  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  were  beginning  to 
feel  that  social  work  was  shaping  up  on 
a  world  basis.  At  least  the  idea  began 
to  be  encompassable. 

Now  comes  a  release  from  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  saying  that 
travel  to  the  moon  "could  be  accom- 
plished within  three  years  if  a  real 
effort  were  made."  It  seems  that  all  is 
ready- — spaceship  motors,  airtight  hulls, 


spacesuits — even  a  way  to  take  along 
supplies  of  compressed  air  in  tanks. 
This  would  be  quite  sufficient,  GE 
assures  us,  for  short  trips  to  the  moon 
which  "would  take  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  days."  The  only  thing  lacking  now 
is  a  bit  more  research  on  atomic  power 
drive.  We  hope  they  dally  along  a  little 
on  this.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Social 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations 
neated  up  before  social  work  gets  busy 
on  organizing  the  Interplanatary  Or- 
ganization of  Social  Work,  Inc. 

OVERLOOKED  ASSET 

Close-up  of  foreign  groups  who 
furnished  plenty  of  the  brain,  brawn, 
and  imagination  which  went  into  the 
tremendous  volume  of  wartime  vol- 
unteer service  in  this  country  is  given 
in  this  issue  by  Leni  Cahn,  lately  of 
San  Francisco,  who  points  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  these  new  gains  in  integra- 
tion for  combating  race  and  nationality 
problems  in  American  communities.  A 
native  Swiss,  and  a  U.S.  citizen,  Miss 
Cahn  is  now  on  her  way  to  Europe, 
where  she  will  be  field  representative 
for  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

C.O.'s 

The  September  Survey  Graphic 
features  "Freedom  of  Conscience  in  the 
USA,"  an  article  by  G.  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
discussing  the  place  of  the  conscientious 


objector  in  a  democracy  in  both  war- 
time and  peacetime.  Social  workers  will 
also  be  interested  in  "Seattle's  'First 
Citizen',"  by  Franc  Luther  Shor,  story 
of  Seattle's  proud  community  enter- 
prise, the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital. 


HONORS 

To  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson,  president 
emeritus  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  the  Liberation  Medal  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  which  is  "conferred 
upon  persons  of  non-Danish  origin  who 
served  Denmark  well  in  the  dark  pe- 
riod of  Nazi  oppression."  .  .  .  To  Dr. 
Walter  Clarke,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, a  War  Department  certificate  of 
appreciation  for  patriotic  service  in  his 
work  as  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  venereal  disease  control  and 
tropical  medicine.  .  .  .  To  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  for  "serving  with  vision  and 
statesmanship  in  the  world's  quest  for 
peace,"  the  1946  Freedom  Award, 
given  annually  by  Freedom  House.  .  .  . 
To  Basil  O'Connor,  representing  the 
American  Red  Cross,  medals  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  Danish  and  Bulgarian 
Red  Cross  for  the  contribution  of  ARC 
to  "world  humanity."  .  .  .  To  Dr. 
James  A.  Brussel,  assistant  director  of 
Willard  State  Hospital,  Willard,  N. 
Y.,  first  prize  by  the  newly-inaugurated 
American  Physicians'  Literary  Guild, 
for  his  novel  "Buried  by  Beans." 
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THE  SOCIAL  WORK  FIRING  LINE 

Visitors  Are  Human,  Too! 


As  the  public  agency  becomes 
more  involved  in  this  period  of  post- 
war adjustment,  urgent  demands  are 
being  made  upon  its  facilities,  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  functions-— and  the 
time  and  energy  of  all  members  of  its 
staff.  Much  has  been  learned  about  the 
field  of  public  assistance  since  the  de- 
pression days.  Whether  we  have 
learned  enough  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  those  chaotic  days,  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  the  visitor  who  is  the  heart  of 
the  organization  is  to  be  helped  to 
do  a  good  job,  without  damage  to  her 
skill  and  personality,  supervisors  and 
administrators  must  emphasize  prac- 
tical human  relationships. 

In  Washington  we  have  achieved  the 
most  liberal  old  age  assistance  provi- 
sions of  any  state  in  the  union.  That 
means  improved  conditions  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  state's  population 
over  sixty-five.  Prosperity  has  stemmed 
from  the  concentration  of  war  indus- 
try in  the  Pacific  northwest.  Lowered 
case  loads  of  assistance  families  has 
permitted  us  to  give  more  time  to 
actual  casework  with  the  long  term 
dependent  families  and  with  the  grow- 
ing old  age  load. 

The  public  agency  has  for  over  four 
years  been  geared  to  a  slower  pace 
than  had  been  the  case  during  the  de- 
pression. Problems  have  not  compelled 
quite  the  quick  decisions  or  the  strenu- 
ous application  to  work  that  is  felt  in 
times  of  emergent  community  need. 
There  has  been  greater  staff  turnovei 
but  a  personnel  assistant  skilled  in  re- 
cruitment has  been  added  to  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  improved  indue 
Horn  methods  have  been  developed. 

Hint  of  Depression 

Now,  however,  with  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  beginning  of  business  re- 
cession, large  numbers  of  men  are 
suddenly  out  of  work.  Through  our 
reception  room,  seeking  food  and  lodg- 
ing, pours  an  average  of  250  to  300 
persons  daily.  Most  of  them  are  men 
who  have  been  let  out  of  war  plants, 
their  savings  exhausted ;  they  have 
registered  for  unemployment  compen- 


Public  agencies  must  keep  urgent  pressures  from  damaging 
personnel  practices,  says  PAMELA  MOORE,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 


sation  but  have  not  received  their  ini- 
tial benefits.  Some  are  already  drawing 
compensation  which  requires  supple- 
mentation to  meet  basic  needs. 

The  majority  of  these  men  are 
single,  or  alone  in  this  area,  wanting 
to  go  back  to  their  families  or  homes 
where  they  may  have  a  chance  of 
securing  peacetime  work.  Some  have 
families  here,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation rarely  stretches  far  enough. 

We  cannot  call  this  a  depression  but 
we  can  see  the  hint  of  depression  in 
the  faces  of  the  crowds  in  our  recep- 
tion room.  These  men  may  be  the 
forerunners  of  the  disaster  we  wish  to 
avert.  Some  have  skills,  health,  and 
energy;  but  most  of  them  have  hit  a 
dead  level.  True  case  histories  on 
these  people  will  differ  in  detail  but 
strike  a  certain  mean.  It  doesn't  take 
an  expert  in  employment  to  recognize 
that  many  of  them  would  never  be 
hired  in  a  normal  labor  market. 

New  Demands 

As  well  as  we  can,  we  meet  the 
basic  requirements  of  these  people.  We 
interpret  our  assistance  program  anew, 
create  temporary  regulations,  attempt 
to  administer  assistance  adequately 
from  the  standpoints  of  both  client  and 
community.  As  a  tax-supported  agency, 
we  are  subject  to  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism.  We  don't  resent  this  atten- 
tion but  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  to  the 
lay  persons  who  pay  the  bills  the 
sudden  need  for  great  outlay  of  money 
to  feed  and  lodge  families  whose  wage 
earners  have  made  more  in  the  past 
four  years  than  they  could  ever  have 
dreamed  of  previously. 

And  so  we  work  under  pressure.  It 
is  on  the  reception  room  for  the  zone 
offices  serving  the  metropolitan  area 
that  pressure  first  converges;  our 
suburban  centers  have  not  yet  felt  it 
so  much.  The  supervisor  of  this  room 
and  his  three  girl  receptionists  provide 
the  first  agency  contact.  In  recent 
months,  it  has  been  a  rare  day  when  he 
felt  right  about  taking  a  full  hour  for 
lunch  or  a  rest  period. 

Visitors  are  conscious  that  they  are 


not  doing  a  good  job  of  establishing 
eligibility.  They  often  forego  the  home 
visit  because  of  the  emergent  need  of 
the  client.  Their  schedules  are  upset 
and  they  use  any  shortcut  they  can. 
With  the  necessity  of  issuing  so  many 
disbursing  orders  from  the  office  they 
do  a  sketchy  verification  of  informa- 
tion. They  cannot  give  enough  time 
to  any  single  client  or  dictate  a  satis- 
factory record.  They  are  much  more 
aware  of  widespread  distress  than  they 
usually  are.  Resulting  haste  and  vol- 
ume of  work  are  felt  in  the  accounting 
department  from  the  writing  of  so 
many  vouchers.  The  stenographic  pool 
reflects  the  handling  of  so  many 
records. 

The  supervisors,  too,  have  their 
share  of  strain.  They  must  sign  an 
alarming  number  of  authorizations  for 
assistance  each  day,  and  read  work  so 
quickly  that  they  are  not  sure  of 
accuracy  either  on  their  part  or  that 
of  the  visitors.  They  must  give  up  the 
consultative  side  of  supervision — con- 
ferences are  neglected  for  there  is  not 
the  time — but  they  must  remain  al- 
ways available  for  quick  decisions, 
hasty  reassurance.  While  the  harsh 
necessity  for  immediate  action  develops 
a  worker,  a  supervisor  feels  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  worker  to  operate  en- 
tirely without  the  more  deliberately 
constructive  practice  of  the  regular 
conference. 

Problems  of  Visitors 

Even  the  strongest,  most  skillful, 
well-adjusted  worker  cannot  avoid 
fatigue  and  frustration  under  continu- 
ous pressure.  This  fact  imposes  an 
added  problem  on  administration  of 
the  agency.  Supervisor,  personnel  as- 
sistant, and  administrator  must  keep 
themselves  aware  of  the  dynamics  of 
this  situation.  A  visitor's  work  must  be 
evaluated  with  these  facts  in  mind.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  strain  we  feel 
is  secondhand  and  therefore  softened. 

Visitors  listen  firsthand  to  stories 
of  need,  see  close-up  the  depressing 
picture  of  down-at-the-heel  groups  so 
reminiscent  of  the  middle  1930's  that 
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it  is  frightening.  They  must,  because 
of  the  limitations  placed  by  law  on  a 
public  agency,  refuse  aid  frequent!} 
when  their  best  judgment  tells  them 
need  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  some- 
times they  may  be  dealing  with  a  man 
who  is  technically  eligible,  but  for 
whom,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  most  con- 
structive thing  to  ease  the  road  so 
quickly,  since  past  history  shows  him 
dependent  when  something  is  to  be 
gained  easily  by  dependence,  but  able 
to  rustle  up  work  if  left  to  himself. 

In  times  of  stress  and  suffering,  the 
visitor  must  give  more  thought  to  the 
individuals  who  make  up  her  case  load. 
Their  very  numbers  and  vocal  help- 
lessness force  this  attention  upon  her. 
Similarly,  the  supervisor  and  the  ad- 
ministrator must  focus  more  attention 
on  the  visitor.  Inherent  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  supervisory  function  is 
this  obligation  to  smooth  the  visitor's 
path  as  far  as  possible.  This  does  not 
mean  over-protection  but  it  does  mean 
a  cooperative  relationship  wherein  the 
visitor  may  feel  free  to  discuss  with 
her  supervisor  any  stumbling-block  to 
efficient  and  satisfactory  performance. 

There  must  be  no  fear,  personality 
blocking  or  reticence.  She  must  have 
confidence  that  her  problems  will  com- 
mand respect.  They  may  not  be  real 
and  perhaps  they  can  be  dissolved  by 
talking  them  out  in  conference.  If  they 
are  material  and  have  to  do  with  the 
work  setting,  the  supervisor  should 
take  an  active  role  in  manipulating  en- 
vironmental factors  to  better  them,  if 
possible.  Certainly,  when  changes  are 
necessary  we  must  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  attempt  to  suit  the  job  to 
the  worker.  We  must  not,  for  in- 
stance, request  a  worker  who  does  not 
own  a  car  to  take  charge  of  a  widely 
scattered  suburban  area,  especially  if 
there  is  available  a  person  with  a  car. 
If  one  is  willing  to  study  a  situation 
closely  enough  it  is  usually  possible  to 
avoid  glaringly  bad  assignments. 

Damage  in  Poor  Planning 

Such  assignments  result  in  unhappi- 
ness,  slowing  of  work,  lessening  of 
quality  of  performance,  and  often  in 
resignation  of  valuable  workers,  and 
we  are  not  yet  far  enough  away  from 
V-J  Day  to  feel  that  many  good  work- 
ers are  available.  Since  the  normal 
channels  of  recruiting  personnel  have 
yielded  so  little,  even  with  an  im- 
proved merit  system,  our  state  and 
county  personnel  offices  have  resorted 
to  advertising  in  the  public  press  for 
social  workers.  Even  this  has  afforded 


little  results.  So  we  cannot  look  upon 
the  loss  of  even  a  fairly  good  visitor  as 
anything  but  disturbing. 

Aside  from  such  practical  considera- 
tions, there  is  the  necessity  to  plan 
assignments  a«d  realignments,  in 
these  days  of  increased  pressure,  so 
that  insofar  as  possible  there  is  no 
damage  to  the  person  involved,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  conserve  her 
skills  and  security. 

A  visitor  who  had  served  four  years 
on  the  staff  of  a  public  agency,  was 
recently  faced  with  a  reassignment 
which  represented  to  her  an  impossible 
situation.  During  her  four  years  ex- 
perience she  had  grown,  by  dint  of 
careful  and  thoughtful  supervision, 
from  a  rather  insecure,  not  too  well 
organized  person  to  the  point  where 
she  was  able  to  handle  a  large  case 
load  in  a  responsible,  orderly  fashion. 

Several  months  previous  to  her 
abrupt  reassignment,  she  had  been 
given,  after  careful  preparation,  a  new 
type  of  case  load,  involving  more 
varied  family  groups  and  embracing  all 
the  categories  of  aid.  She  had  wel- 
comed this  opportunity  and  gone  about 
organizing  the  job  with  zest.  Her 
territory  was  suburban,  which  meant 
that  visits  had  to  be  timed  in  relation 
to  transportation,  and  that  there  were 
some  inconveniences  during  the  rainy 
and  windy  seasons.  The  stimulus  of  a 
job  well  done  in  spite  of  difficulties 
was  a  heady  tonic  to  her,  and  the 
supervisor  felt  that  she  was  steadily  de- 
veloping into  a  valuable  person. 

The  agency  in  question  has  several 
zone  offices  which  serve  the  entire  city 
and  county  on  a  geographical  basis. 
For  administrative  reasons  it  was  sud- 
denly decided  to  change  the  zone 
boundaries,  so  that  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  visitor  was  shifted  to  an 
outlying  zone.  The  move  was  made 
more  quickly  than  is  usual  in  an  agency 
of  this  kind,  and  the  worker  was  not 
consulted  until  two  days  before  the 
change  was  to  take  place. 

Assignment  to  the  new  zone  office 
meant  that  this  worker  would  now 
spend  an  hour  riding  from  her  home 
to  the  office,  twice  the  time  it  had 
taken  to  reach  the  former  office.  From 
the  zone  office  to  the  territory  it  was 
another  hour's  ride,  with  three  bus 
changes.  She  was  not  able  to  buy  a 
car ;  and,  for  family  reasons,  she 
needed  to  be  sure  of  arriving  home  at 
a  definite  hour  in  the  early  evening. 

When  the  worker  objected  to  the 
proposed  plan  and  asked  for  a  case 
load  in  a  section  of  the  citv  which  was 


more  conveniently  located,  her  reque 
was  refused  and  she  was  accused 
not  showing  loyalty  to  the  agency  or 
consideration  for  her  clients.  The 
latter  was  particularly  damaging, 
since  she  felt  her  obligation  to  her 
clients  genuinely  and  keenly.  Her 
supervisor's  attempt  to  point  out  the 
hazards  for  the  worker  in  placing  these 
additional  strains  on  her  brought  no 
change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  whose  responsibilin 
it  was  to  make  reassignments. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  ne« 
assignment,  the  worker  was  absent 
three  days  because  of  illness,  although 
previously  she  had  had  a  perfect  health 
record.  She  was  frank  to  say  that  she 
knew  she  had  caught  her  cold  because 
she  had  become  so  tired  and  discour- 
aged. Though  she  recognized  the 
psychosomatic  factor  in  her  discomfort, 
she  seemed  unable  to  handle  it. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  in- 
stance in  this  postwar  adjustment 
period.  It  may  be  expedient  to  make 
moves  such  as  the  one  described,  on 
an  emergency  basis,  but  they  should 
still  be  well  planned.  Expedience 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  prece- 
dence over  good  personnel  practice. 

The  Intelligent  Approach 

We  require  visitors  to  study  case- 
work. They  attend  classes  at  the  uni- 
versity, read  literature  in  the  field,  and 
attempt  to  handle  their  cases  according 
to  the  best  accepted  tenets  of  casework 
with  individuals.  Casework  has  to  do 
with  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
is  not,  as  every  visitor  knows,  merely 
a  technique  which  one  must  learn  to 
use  in  dealing  with  clients.  It  is  basic 
to  an  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
classroom  or  the  field.  It  is  inherent  in 
each  intelligent  individual's  approach 
to  other  people. 

Every  worker  has  a  right  to  expect 
acceptance  from  agency  supervisors 
and  administrators.  Requests  cannot 
all  be  granted  but  they  should  be 
received  with  dignity,  given  considera- 
tion and  if  impossible  to  grant,  re- 
fusals should  be  well  interpreted. 

This  visitor  may  work  through  her 
present  difficulty,  arrange  her  life  to 
make  it  feasible  to  continue  on  the  job. 
On  the  other  hand  she  may  quit,  as 
there  are  other  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment in  this  same  city  which  she 
might  secure.  In  any  case  the  agency 
has  trouble.  It  either  loses  a  good 
worker  or  it  damages  her  and  keeps 
her  on.  receiving  from  her,  at  least  for 
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a  dine,  a  quality  ot  work  which  is 
not  of  the  best  and  far  below  her 
capacity.  In  the  case  of  a  person  such 
as  this  visitor,  who  by  painstaking 
work  on  her  own  part  and  concen- 
trated efforts  from  a  supervisor,  had 
progressed  from  painful  self-efface- 
ment to  effective  independence,  the 
destructive  results  seem  very  obvious. 

The  Human  Touch 

The  ultimate  goal  under  the  law  of 
a  public,  tax-supported  social  agency 
is  good  service  to  the  client.  Since  serv- 
ice in  this  instance  consists  of  the 
issuance,  as  constructively  as  possible, 
of  cash  grants  or  other  means  of  secur- 
ing food,  shelter,  and  further  necessi- 


ties of  existence,  this  function  may  be 
simply  stated  as  "getting  the  money 
to  the  client." 

Everything  within  the  agency  is 
designed  with  this  in  mind.  Each 
process  leads  to  this  end.  Good  filing 
systems,  efficient  stenographic  service, 
clear  and  useful  recordings,  adequate 
social  service  exchange  clearance,  a 
workable  reception  desk,  good  tele- 
phone service  all  have  their  part.  But 
they  would  be  worthless  if  there  were 
not  personnel  to  operate  them.  In  the 
last  analysis,  just  as  the  success  of  an 
army  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  a  good 
infantry,  the  success  of  a  public 
agency  depends  upon  the  visitors.  They 
must  meet  and  also  maintain  cer- 


tain standards  or  everything  will  stop. 
The  visitor  has  her  standards  and  in 
order  to  maintain  them  she  must  keep 
up  her  equipment.  Essential  to  this  is 
a  measure  of  satisfaction  on  the  job. 
It  would  seem  that  the  obligation  of 
supervisor,  personnel  assistant,  and  ad- 
ministrator would  be  to  contribute  to 
this  satisfaction  as  much  as  possible. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary 
to  do  certain  things  that  threaten  this 
satisfaction.  The  exigencies  of  opera- 
tion in  times  of  stress  sometimes  force 
an  occasional  unwise  or  unfavorable 
decision.  This  disagreeable  fact  we  can 
accept  but  let  us  not,  in  acceding  to 
the  demands  of  the  moment,  lose  our 
human  touch. 


Dont  Forget  Your  Country  Cousin 


A    plan    to    remedy   some   difficulties    hampering    rural    social 
work — by  MATTIE  CAL  MAXTED,  University  of  Arkansas. 


The  director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  recently  re- 
marked that  its  students  came  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is 
not  where  students  come  from  but 
where  they  go  that  counts.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  they  do  not  go  to  rural  areas. 

Driving  over  rough  country  roads 
in  an  old  jalopy  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
isn't  as  easy  as  traveling  by  rapid  tran- 
sit. Evenings  in  a  dingy  rooming  house 
where  one's  every  act  is  scrutinized  by 
the  landlady  and  all  the  neighbors, 
aren't  as  pleasant  as  those  based  from  a 
metropolitan  apartment,  with  plenty  of 
amusement  and  freedom  to  do  as  one 
pleases  outside  of  working  hours. 

Low  salaries  reflect  the  low  esteem 
in  which  social  work  is  held  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Under  the 
Arkansas  merit  system,  for  example, 
the  salary  of  a  typist  ranges  from  $85 
to  $105  a  month,  of  a  telephone  oper- 
ator from  $90  to  $110,  and  that  of 
a  senior  stenographer  from  $110  to 
$130.  The  range  of  a  visitor's  salary  is 
from  $100  to  $120  a  month.  But 
although  clerical  positions  pay  as  much 
or  more  than  the  visitor's  positions, 
educational  qualifications  are  lower.  A 
typist,  clerk,  or  stenographer  calls  for 
graduation  from  a  standard  four-year 
high  school,  for  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted a  maximum  of  two  years'  suc- 
cessful full  time  employment.  A  visitor 
must  be  a  high  school  graduate  with 
two  years  of  college,  for  which  can  be 


substituted   a   maximum   of   two  years 
successful  employment. 

City  pastures  are  greener  than  this. 
The  postwar  prospects  are  for  even 
more  lush  browsing  grounds.  Graduate 
trained  social  workers  would  be  less 
than  human  if  they  turned  instead  to 
the  dry  stubble  of  many  rural  areas. 

Strange  Animal 

Like  his  city  cousin,  the  farmer 
must  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
social  work  is  if  he  is  ever  to  give  his 
support  to  a  state  plan  to  employ  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent,  well 
trained  social  workers.  He  does  not 
now  have  a  clear  idea.  Social  work 
itself  was  just  beginning  to  understand 
how  valuable  a  person  a  social  worker 
might  be,  and  something  of  the  kind  of 
training  she  needed,  when  along  came 
rhe  depression.  Almost  overnight  there 
was  need  for  thousands  of  workers  and 
only  a  handful  with  training  available. 
Men  and  women  on  the  farms  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  of  what  the  creature  called  a 
social  worker  was  supposed  to  do. 

What  they've  seen  in  the  interven- 
ing years  hasn't  helped  them  much.  In 
the  first  rush,  people  desperately  in 
need  of  work  and  willing  to  tackle 
anything,  were  given  jobs  and  then 
classified  as  "social  workers."  Appli- 
cants emphasized  their  need  for  a  job, 
not  their  qualifications.  People  got  the 
idea  that  anv  one  with  a  kind  heart 


and  common  sense  could  do  social 
work  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  com- 
mon sense  could  be  omitted. 

Many  in  the  rural  states  started 
their  thinking  about  social  workers  in 
the  same  terms  as  did  the  clergyman 
who  wrote  to  Mary  Richmond  in 
1897.  "You  ask  me,"  he  stated,  "what 
qualifications  Miss  Jane  Smith  has 
for  the  position  of  agent  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  She  is  a  most 
estimable  lady  and  the  sole  support  of 
a  widowed  mother.  It  would  be  a  real 
charity  to  give  her  a  job."  Or  in  terms 
of  public  approval  for  the  person  who 
was  "employed  to  distribute  relief  be- 
cause he  had  failed  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness." 

Since  then  we  have  given  the  man 
on  the  farm  little  more  that  is  definite 
and  understandable  about  the  achieve- 
ments he  can  expect  from  the  social 
worker.  He  wants  to  know  what  the 
social  worker  did  for  the  Jones  fam- 
ily? She  is  untrained  in  most  of  our 
rural  states,  and  often  her  net  accom- 
plishment was  to  raise  taxes  so  that  the 
Jones  family  could  have  three  more 
babies  for  the  public  to  support.  Al- 
though salaries  are  low,  many  social 
workers  are  actually  overpaid  in  terms 
of  their  training  and  the  quality  of 
their  work.  At  the  present  time,  one 
third  of  the  visitors  in  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  in  one  south- 
ern state  have  a  high  school  education 
or  less,  only  six  are  college  graduates, 
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and  none  with  any  social  work  training. 

Or  the  man  on  the  farm  may  be 
curious  enough  to  want  to  know  what 
a  trained  worker  could  do  for  the 
Jones  family.  And  every  trained  social 
worker  knows  the  vicious  circl?  started 
by  that  question.  What  she  can  do  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
resources  available  in  the  state  and  the 
community.  These  resources  do  not 
come  into  being  until  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient demand  for  them.  Such  a  de- 
mand cannot  be  created  until  there  are 
some  trained  social  workers  competent 
to  demonstrate  their  use.  And  so  it 
goes.  Mr.  Public  is  so  confused  that  he 
decides  that  he  can  get  on  a  while 
longer  without  these  newfangled  ideas. 

Suitable  undergraduate  training 
courses  in  our  state  universities  and 
colleges  is  certainly  one  practical  way 
to  break  this  vicious  circle.  In  many  of 
our  rural  states  I  believe  that  under- 
graduate departments  of  social  work 
are  worthwhile  even  if  they  never  pro- 
duced a  single  professional  social  work- 
er. They  serve  almost  automatically  to 
develop  understanding  and  leadership 
among  young  people  who  will  some 
day  be  influential  in  the  state  as  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  house- 
wives, and  businessmen.  These  can  be 
our  future  social  worker  interpreters, 
more  effective  because  they  are  not 
paid  social  workers. 

Over  and  over,  students  after  a  few 
weeks  of  undergraduate  study  com- 
ment that  they  never  knew  there  was 
so  much  to  learn  about  social  work. 
They  say:  "Why,  the  welfare  director 
in  our  county  is  an  old  man  who  can 
scarcely  read";  or,  "There  is  an  old 
lady  who  sits  in  the  office  and  gives  out 
a  few  grocery  orders."  During  the 
summer  terms  when  the  classes  are 
composed  chiefly  of  teachers,  school 
superintendents,  and  principals,  they 
repeatedly  say:  "I  never  realized  what 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  social  work 
embraced";  or,  "I  did  not  know  that 
anyone  could  do  anything  about  such 


conditions.  I  supposed  they  just  ex- 
isted. When  I  get  back  to  my  county  I 
intend  to  see  that  we  get  a  trained  so- 
cial worker." 

In  other  ways,  undergraduate  train- 
ing can  help  a  state  "pull  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps."  While,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  few  highly  trained  workers 
from  other  schools  may  be  enticed  to 
come  for  supervisory  positions,  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  professional  achieve- 
ment needed  to  build  respect  and  sup- 
port must  come  from  the  present  staff 
workers.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
now  feel  that  the  standards  set  fo: 
graduate  trained  personnel  are  far  be- 
yond their  reach.  One  result  is  to  stifle 
ambition  for  any  improvement.  The 
pace  set .  by  undergraduate  depart- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so 
unattainable.  Facilities  are  nearer  at 
hand.  Of  staff  members  who  are  en- 
couraged to  begin  their  training  in  this 
way,  many  will  finish  and  get  their  de- 
gree and  a  few  will  go  on  to  graduate 
training  elsewhere. 

States  Are  Different 

Even  though  it  is  "undergraduate" 
rather  than  "graduate,"  training  with- 
in a  state  for  positions  in  the  state  has 
certain  practical  advantages.  The  stu- 
dent learns  about  state  conditions, 
problems,  personnel,  laws,  and  re- 
sources, with  a  detail  that  could  not  be 
the  case  in  a  school  located  elsewhere. 
Administrators  often  complain  that 
workers  from  the  graduate  sch  ols  lo- 
cated in  large  cities  are  intokiant  of 
the  conditions  which  they  find  in  states 
with  few  resources  and  make  less  ef- 
fort to  use  the  facilities  that  are  avail- 
able. Initial  training  in  state  colleges 
and  universities  also  opens  up  possibil- 
ities for  employment  and  advancement 
within  the  state  itself,  even  though 
students  have  gone  on  for  graduate 
training  elsewhere.  Thus  the  home 
state  has  a  better  chance  of  keeping  the 
"cream  of  the  crop." 

Nor  does  my  experience  bear  out  the 


objection  so  frequently  heard,  that  un- 
dergraduate training  lowers  the  pro-] 
fessional  sights  of  its  recipients.  Of 
eight  graduates  from  one  southern  uni- 
versity's department  of  social  welfare 
who  went  on  to  take  training  in  a 
graduate  school,  seven  probably  would 
not  have  gone  except  for  the  interest 
created  by  their  undergraduate  courses. 
We  need  not  fear  that  the  concept  of 
high  professional  quality  will  be  under- 
mined by  those  who  have  even  a  little 
professional  training.  Rather  we 
should  fear  those  who  have  had  no 
training  at  all  and  who  do  not  know 
that  any  is  necessary. 

Too  often,  we  who  advocate  under 
graduate  training  are  made  to  feel  that 
we  are  arguing  for  less  training.  But 
the  fact  is  that,  in  great  sections  of  our 
country,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
people  occupying  positions  classified  as 
social  work  have  had  little  or  no  train- 
ing. My  plea  is  for  more  training  for 
these  people  and  for  these  positions. 

No  profession  makes  progress  by 
training  a  group  of  workers  by  some 
theoretical  standard,  and  then  trying 
to  find  something  for  them  to  do. 
Rather,  progress  comes  from  the  re- 
verse process.  A  job  needs  to  be  done. 
Someone  tries  to  do  it  as  best  he  can. 
Gradually  it  becomes  apparent  that 
some  particular  kind  of  training  will 
help  a  person  to  do  a  better  job.  Thus 
a  profession  grows — out  of  the  realities 
of  the  experience  of  its  practitioners. 

Because  of  the  great  expansion  of 
the  Thirties,  the  graduate  schools  are 
now  remote  from  great  blocks  of  these 
practitioners.  The  undergraduate 
school  makes  it  possible  for  many  of 
them  to  improve  themselves,  and  it  can 
serve  as  a  recruiting  station  for  new 
workers.  And  in  our  rural  states  par- 
ticularly, it  can  help  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  poor  work  and  "meager  funds 
by  leavening  the  lump  of  ignorance 
and  misinformation  about  what  a  so- 
cial worker  can  do  to  help  people  with 
their  problems. 
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Things  Dont  Change  in  a  Day" 

The  new  child  welfare  worker  did  a  lot  against  great 
odds;  but  for  Jimmy,  it  was  "too  little  and  too  late." 

COSETTE  GORDON  MULDER 


Mary  Adams  pulled  the  car  to 
a  stop  at  the  side  of  the  highway  and 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand  wiped  the 
mist  from  the  inside  of  the  windshield. 
She  drew  a  small  piece  of  paper  from 
the  manila  folder  lying  on  the  seat 
beside  her  and  read  again  the  neat  pre- 
cise handwriting.  .  .  .  James  Harkins, 
age  12,  Old  River  Road.  Absent  Oc- 
tober 3,  4,  5.  Lazy,  inattentive,  poor 
student,  habitually  absent.  Can't  some- 
thing be  done?  Signed  .  .  .  Ada  G. 
Hawksworth.  She  tucked  the  paper 
back  in  the  folder,  pressed  her  nose 
against  the  cold  windowpane  and 
peered  out  through  the  lashing  rain. 
She  had  never  been  out  in  this  end 
of  the  valley  before.  She  was  new  to 
Carrville,  and  so  was  her  job — Child 
Welfare  Worker  and  Supervisor  of 
Attendance.  It  was  a  fine  sounding 
title- — too  fine,  perhaps.  There  had 
been  a  definite  challenge  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  businessmen  on  the  school 
board  when  they  called  her  in  to  offer 
her  the  appointment.  It  was  evident 
that  most  of  them  saw  no  need  for  a 
young  idealistic  social  worker  with 
"newfangled"  ideas  on  how  to  handle 


kids.  These  kids  were  just  tough  and 
hard  to  manage.  Let  the  "hookey  cop" 
scare  the  tar  out  of  them.  But  quiet, 
determined  Mr.  McComas,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  head  of  the 
board,  had  another  point  of  view. 

From  the  directions  given  at  the 
school  she  couldn't  be  very  far  from 
the  road.  She  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
car  back  onto  the  highway.  The  dreary 
rain  fell  in  a  steady  drizzle.  A  big 
billboard  loomed  ahead  and  she  read 
automatically  as  it  flicked  by  ...  "You 
ARE  Now  IN  BEAUTIFUL  RICH 
FT.ORES  VALLEY  HOME  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  FINEST  AND  BEST 
APPLES.  Sponsored  by  the  CALI- 
FORNIA APPLE  GROWER'S  ASSN." 

She  turned  on  to  a  narrow  dirt  road 
flanked  on  either  side  by  well  kept 
orchards.  Row  upon  row  of  vigorous 
apple  trees,  with  deep  green  foliage 
and  laden  with  fruit,  grew  neatly 
spaced  in  the  fertile  dark  loam.  Stacked 
at  the  end  of  every  other  row  were 
empty  crates  and  boxes  full  to  the 
brim  with  apples,  while  a  few  partially 
filled  pails  stood  here  and  there  under 
the  trees.  Some  old  jalopies  and  bat- 


tered Model  T  Fords  were  parked  at 
one  spot  off  the  road.  Men  and  women 
in  overalls  and  sweaters,  seeking  shel- 
ter from  the  sudden  downpour,  hud- 
dled in  the  back  seats  of  the  cars, 
looking  at  her  with  dull  indifference  as 
she  drove  by. 

A  mile  or  so  farther  on,  the  road 
curved  through  a  barren  stretch  of 
sand,  following  a  broad,  dry  river- 
bed. There  were  no  houses  in  sight, 
but  at  the  blind  end  of  the  road  near 
a  clump  of  scraggly  willows,  three 
water-soaked  tents  squatted  in  the  rain. 
She  parked  the  car  and,  picking  her 
way  through  the  slushy  mud,  crossed 
to  the  last  tent  in  the  row. 

"Mrs.  Harkins,"  she  called,  stand- 
ing before  the  canvas  flap  which 
served  as  a  door  to  the  rectangular 
tent.  , 

The  rain  dripped  down  the  back  of 
her  neck.  She  drew  up  her  coat  collar 
and  fastened  the  button. 

"Mrs.  Harkins,"  she  called  more 
insistently. 

Her  shoes  were  wet  and  her  feet 
felt  damp  and  cold. 

"Jimmy   .   .   .  Jimmy   Harkins,   are 
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you    there?"    she    cried,    more    loudly. 

There  was  a  stirring  inside.  A  small 
corner  of  the  flap  was  pulled  back  and 
a  pair  of  large,  dark  eyes  peered  sus- 
piciously out. 

"Jimmy,  is  that  you?  Please  let  me 
in.  I'm  from  your  school." 

The  dark  eyes  receded  from  the 
crack  and  the  flap  dropped  limply  open. 
Mary  Adams  stooped  and  stepped  in- 
side. A  small  slight  boy,  looking  no 
more  than  nine  or  ten,  dressed  in  faded 
dirty  pants  and  a  sleazy  blue  shirt, 
with  the  wide  anxious  eyes  of  an  ani- 
mal at  bay,  backed  slowly  down  the 
tent. 

"I'm  not  Jimmy,"  he  said  in  a 
flat,  troubled  voice.  "Nobody  ever  calls 
me  Jimmy.  Just  James." 

"Well,  James.  I'm  Miss  Adam*.  1 
don't  suppose  you  know  me,"  she  re- 
plied pleasantly,  "I'm  new  at  your 
school.  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  sick 
because  you  haven't  been  to  school 
lately." 

"I  thought  you  were  the  hookey  cop 
when  you  drove  up,"  he  said  slowly, 
hostilely. 

She  smiled.  "No,  I  only  came  be- 
cause I  thought  I  might  be  able  to 
help  you  get  to  school.  I'm  no  police- 
man." 

He  sat  cautiously  down  on  the  rim 
of  the  cot  which  stretched  across  the 
rear  of  the  tent,  but  his  brown  eyes, 
in  his  pale  thin  face  with  its  high 
cheek  bones  and  broad  forehead,  re- 
mained fixed  on  her  suspiciously. 

"May  I  sit  down  so  that  we  can 
talk?"  she  asked,  sinking  on  to  the 
rickety  double  bed  crowded  up  at 
right  angles  to  the  cot  upon  which  he 
sat 

"Sure,  if  you  want,"  he  mumbled, 
dropping  his  eyes  uncomfortably.  His 
thin,  frail,  almost  transparent  hands 
plucked  at  a  button  on  his  shirt,  twist- 
ing it  round  and  round. 

"Your  mother  is  not  at  home," 
Mary  Adams  ventured. 

"No,  she's  out  pickin'  with  my  step- 
dad  and  my  brother,  Steve.  They  don't 
come  home  till  dark  mostly." 

"Well,  they  ought  to  be  coming 
back  soon.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  the 
rain  will  let  up,"  she  said  cheerfully. 

"They'll  pick  if  they  can.  We  need 
the  money,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
swinging  one  leg  back  and  forth  ner- 
vously, his  thin  bare  ankles  protruding 
from  the  top  of  a  clumsy  worn  shoe 
which  seemed  three  sizes  too  big  for 
him. 

"Wish  I  could  work,  too,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  gazing  down  at  the 


small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  his  shoe. 
The  rain  beat  steadily  on  the  peaked 
roof  of  the  tent.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tent,  where  the  pegs  were  driven  into 
the  ground,  tiny  rivulets  of  water 
trickled  under  the  canvas  and  seeped 
into  the  dirt  floor.  Suddenly  he  broke 
into  a  spasm  of  dry  rasping  coughing, 
hunching  forward,  his  narrow  shoul- 
ders racking  convulsively. 

"Do  you  have  a  cold,  Jimmy?" 
"No,    ma'am;    I    jest    cough    some 
times,"  he  gasped.  Catching  his  breath 
and  steadying  himself,  he  looked  at  her 


appraisingly.  His  face  clouded  sul- 
lenly. 

"I  hate  school,"  he  burst  out,  "wish 
1  never  had  to  go." 

"Why  do  you  feel  that  way,  Jim- 
my?" 

''O,  I  don'  know  .  .  .  the  fellas  pick 
on  me  all  the  time . . .  call  me  'Bones' 
'cause  I'm  so  skinny  ...  I  sure  wish 
I  could  lick  'em.  .  .  .  They  put  me 
back  a  grade  when  we  came  from  Mo- 
desto .  .  .  and  Miss  Hawksworth  said 
.  .  ."  Haltingly,  inarticulately,  he  went 
on  and  on.  ... 

The  nfxt  morning  early,  Mary  Ad- 
ams was  at  her  desk  in  the  grammar 
school,  tapping  out  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  teachers  on  her 
work  of  the  day  before.  As  she 
thumbed  through  a  pile  of  slips,  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  words  .  .  .  "lazy,  in- 
attentive, poor  student,  habitually  ab- 
sent. Can't  something  be  done?  .  .  . 
signed  Ada  G.  Hawksworth."  She 
sighed  and  shook  her  head.  That  was 
a  big  order.  There  were  many  things 
she  could  and  would  do.  But,  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  would  they  be 
enough?  Jimmy's  wan,  troubled  little 
face  wavered  before  her.  She  squared 
her  shoulders  and  climbed  the  stairs 
to  Miss  Hawksworth's  classroom. 

The  children  were  just  trooping  in 
to  take  their  places.  Jimmy,  with  a  big 


smudge  across  one  cheek,  wearing  a 
pair  of  patched  unironed  overalls, 
sidled  past  her,  giving  her  a  furtive 
anxious  glance,  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  last  row.  Miss  Adams  motioned 
for  Miss  Hawksworth  to  step  out  into 
the  cloakroom. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  about  Jim- 
my," she  began  agreeably. 

"James?  .  .  .  James  Harkins  is  one 
of  my  worst  pupils — lazy,  indifferent." 

"Isn't  it  possible,"  asked  Miss  Ad- 
ams, "that  James  may  not  be  well  ? 
He's  so  thin  and  small — looks  under- 
nourished. And  do  you  think  his  hear- 
ing is  all  right?  He  says  sometimes  he 
doesn't  hear  what  you  say.  Have  you 
ever  seen  where  he  lives.  Miss  Hawks- 
worth?" 

"No,"  she  snapped  impatiently, 
"somewhere  out  on  River  Road.  He's 
one  of  those  migrant  children.  We  had 
to  keep  him  back  a  year,  he's  moved 
around  so  much,  and  he  isn't  going  to 
get  promoted  this  term  unless  he  im- 
proves in  a  hurry.  Looks  as  if  we've 
got  that  family  on  our  hands — been 
here  three  seasons  already.  That's  the 
trouble  with  those  pickers.  Come  here 
once  for  the  crops  and  just  settle  down. 
Know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it," 
she  laughed  icily,  "the  classes  are 
simply  overcrowded  now  with  those 
children." 

Miss  Adams  repressed  a  sigh. 
"James  is  discouraged,  I  think.  He's 
struggling  against  a  lot  of  handicaps," 
she  said.  "I'll  try  to  find  some  doctor 
to  examine  him,  then  we'll  know  bet- 
ter what  to  expect  of  him.  I  do  need 
your  help." 

"Well,  we'll  see.  I've  been  here  a 
long  time  and  you  newcomers  never 
understand  the  conditions  here.  I  hope 
you're  not  wasting  your  time,"  and  her 
sharp  jaw  snapped  shut. 

The  noon  bell  sounded ;  doors  flew 
open  and  instantly  the  quiet  halls  re- 
sounded with  the  murmur  of  voices, 
boisterous  shouts,  and  the  hurry  and 
scurry  of  countless  eager  feet.  Man' 
Adams  cut  across  the  school  grounds 
by  the  left  wing  and  threaded  her  way 
through  the  students  laughing  and 
jostling  for  position  in  the  cafeteria 
line. 

"O,  shucks,  Tom,  they've  only  got 
beef  stew  today,"  one  boy  called, 
straining  to  see  the  menu  by  the  door. 

"Never  mind.  I'm  hungry,  get  me 
that.  I'll  be  back."  a  voice  shouted  in 
reply. 

A  small  boy  was  seated  at  the  end 
of  a  long  bench  against  the  wall  out- 
side the  building.  He  was  looking 
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away  from  the  line,  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern and  munching  a  large  apple, 
but  one  bare  heel  gouged  out  a  deep 
hole  in  the  dust  as  his  foot  swung 
nervously  back  and  forth.  Miss  Adams 
walked  toward  him. 

"Hello  there,  Jimmy,"  she  said 
warmly.  "Having  your  lunch?" 

He  glanced  up  in  surprise  and  a 
quick  smile  spread  over  his  face.  He 
nodded  his  head,  beaming.  "Yes,"  he 
said  shyly  and  looked  down  at  the 
apple. 

That  afternoon  Mary  Adams  visited 
the  superintendent  in  his  office  and 
quickly  she  poured  forth  the  story  of 
Jimmy.  "Mr.  McComas,  he  needs  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  small  job  which 
will  bring  him  money  and  a  feeling  of 
accomplishing  something.  And  he  needs 
a  good  hot  meal  every  day  at  school. 
Is  there  anyway  we  can  arrange  these 
things?" 

Mr.  McComas's  round  face  grew 
grave.  "Well  now,  I  can  see  what  you 
mean,  Miss  Adams.  But  the  school 
board  has  voted  no  money  for  school 
lunches  and  jobs  art-  hard  to  get  now, 
even  little  jobs."  Noting  the  expression 
of  deep  concern  on  her  face,  he  went 
on:  "You  mustn't  take  these  things 
too  seriously.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
hundreds  of  these  children  in  our 
school  system.  We  simply  don't  have 
funds  to  help  them  all  and,  besides,  I 
think  you  know  the  board  does  not  feel 
they  are  our  responsibility.  Their  par- 
ents come  here  and  pay  no  taxes, 
nothing  for  the  upkeep  of  the  schools. 
I'm  sorry  really,  because  I  like  your 
approach  to  these  problems.  But  we 
just  have  to  go  slowly,  Miss  Adams, 
things  don't  change  in  a  day." 

However,  Mary  Adams  would  not 
take  No  for  an  answer.  Each  night 
she  scanned  the  short  column  of  Help 
Wanted  ads  in  the  paper;  she  inquired 
among  the  teachers  if  any  needed  n 
small  boy  to  help  at  home  in  the  gar- 
den; she  phoned  the  Carrville  Star  to 
ask  if  there  were  a  carrier  route  open ; 
and,  at  last,  when  she  heard  that  the 
janitor's  assistant  was  leaving  town  she 
hurried  to  the  plant  superintendent's 
office  in  the  high  school  to  urge  that 
Jimmy  be  given  the  job. 

When  Jimmy  was  put  to  work 
sweeping  out  the  halls  after  school  at 
a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  he  went  at 
it  as  if  the  entire  maintenance  of  the 
school  buildings  depended  upon  his 
efforts.  Sometimes  in  the  crowded  hall- 
ways, between  classes,  she  would  notice 
him  stoop  to  pick  up  a  paper  carelessly 
tossed  aside  by  a  passing  student.  And 


in  the  late  afternoon  she  would  come 
upon  him  in  the  silent  halls,  in  a  swirl 
of  dust,  sweeping  down  the  stairs  with 
a  big  broom,  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self. Some  of  the  boys  began  to  treat 
him  with  a  new  respect. 

"Gee,  Bones,  when'd  yu  get  this 
job?"  she  heard  one  boy  ask. 

"Oh,  a  while  back,"  he  responded 
casually,  and  as  an  afterthought  added, 
menacingly,  "my  name's  not  Bones. 
It's  Jimmy." 

"O.K.  then  Jimmy.  Don't  get  sore." 

On  the  afternoon  he  got  his  first 
small  pay  he  stopped  by  her  office  to 
show  it  to  her,  pointing  with  satisfac- 
tion to  his  name — James  Harkins — 
neatly  typed  on  the  official  looking 
county  check.  They  discussed  how  he 
could  best  spend  it.  He  readily  agreed 
that  most  of  it  should  go  for  lunches 
in  the  cafeteria  and  suggested,  himself, 
that  he  would  like  to  save  the  balance 
until  he  had  enough  to  buy  a  brand 
new  pair  of  shoes — "just  like  Doug's," 
he  added. 

But  the  cough  grew  steadily  worse, 
and  Miss  Adams  called  several  of  the 
town's  prominent  physicians.  One  was 
just  leaving  on  a  vacation;  another 
was  too  busy  with  his  private  practice 
to  take  "outside"  cases;  another  felt  he 
was  doing  all  the  charity  work  he 


could  do  at  the  hospital.  Finally,  she 
reached  one  who  replied  understand- 
ingly:  ''Bring  the  boy  up.  I'll  be  glad 
to  check  him  over." 

Jimmy's  dark  eyes  grew  round  with 
apprehension  when  she  told  him  of  the 
visit  to  the  doctor,  but  he  went  quietly 
with  her  the  next  day  and  sat  solemn- 
faced  in  the  doctor's  modest  waiting 
room.  Two  days  later  the  doctor  re- 
ported : 

"...  malnutrition  ...  not  very 
well  developed  physically  .  .  .  under- 
sized ...  a  temporary  impediment  to 
his  hearing  which  can  be  taken  care 
of.  The  X-ray  plates  show  a  slight 
shadow  on  the  left  lung.  Nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about  at  present,  but  he 
should  have  adequate  rest,  good  food, 
and  be  dressed  warmly,  and  sleep  in  a 
warm,  dry,  well-ventilated  room  at 
night  .  .  .  ." 

That  evening,  Miss  Adams  drove 
out  along  the  highway  for  another  talk 
with  Mrs.  Harkins.  She  found  the 
family  around  the  supper  table. 

"  'Lo  there,  Mis'  Adams,  come 
right  on  in,"  Mrs.  Harkins  sang  out 
loudly.  "What  brings  you  out  this 
time  of  night?" 

"I  wanted  to  talk  with  you,"  Miss 
Adams  said  and  sank  down  on  one  of 
the  beds. 

"Sure  thing,  soon  as  I  scrape  up 
these  dishes.  James,  run  on  outside  an' 
see  if  that  water's  het  up  on  the  stove 

yit." 

Mr.  Harkins  leaned  back,  pulled 
out  an  old  pipe  and  slowly  stuffed  it 
with  tobacco.  Steve  got  up,  moved 
to  the  back  of  the  tent  and  threw  him- 
self wearily  on  the  double  bed. 

"Been  a  long  day,"  he  said. 

Wiping  her  hands  on  a  big  apron, 
Mrs.  Harkins  pushed  her  gray  hair  off 
her  forehead  and  sank  down  heavilv 
on  the  cot  beside  Mary  Adams. 

"Mrs.  Harkins,"  Miss  Adams  be- 
gan, "Jimmy  told  you  that  we  had 
arraigned  for  him  to  see  a  doctor, 
didn't  he?" 

Mrs.  Harkins  lifted  her  weather- 
beaten  wrinkled  face:  "Yes  .  .  .  Yes 
he  tole  me." 

"The  doctor  says,"  Miss  Adams 
went  on,  "that  Jimmy  needs  special 
care  for  a  while.  Good  food  and  a 
place  to  live  that's  warm  and  dry." 

Mrs.  Harkins  looked  up  quickly,  the 
flickering  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp 
casting  deep  shadows  on  her  careworn 
face.  She  reached  over  and  gripped 
Miss  Adam's  knee. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  wrong  with 
him,  is  there?"  she  said  fiercely. 
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"No,  nothing  serious — his  cough." 
And  Miss  Adams  explained  what  the 
doctor  had  said.  "So  you  see,"  she  con- 
cluded, "if  it  is  at  all  possible  you 
should  move  from  this  tent." 

Mrs.  Harkins's  eyes  traveled  across 
the  dimly  lit  tent  and  rested  upon  her 
husband's  rugged,  lined  face.  He 
looked  at  her  steadily. 

"We  ain't  got  a  chance,"  she  said 
slowly.  "The  season's  jest  about  over. 
Steve  got  laid  off  today,  and  we're 
sure  t'  git  it — maybe  this  week,  maybe 
next.  We  ain't  got  a  chance." 

But  Mary  Adams  left  more  deter- 
mined than  ever.  There  must  be  a 
way.  She  searched  the  town  for  some 
very  cheap  house  in  which  the  Har- 
kins  could  live.  But  nowhere  did  she 
find  a  landlord  so  poor  or  so  charitable 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  renting  to  a  family  "working  the 
apples." 

The  indifferent,  bleary  eyed  manager 
of  the  old  migrant  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  with  its  little  square 
wooden  cubicles  crowded  together  in 
a  dusty  open  lot,  merely  eyed  her 
coldly  and  shook  his  head  when  she 
asked  if  he  had  any  vacancies. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed, 
Jimmy  kept  at  his  job  faithfully  and 
managed  with  her  help  to  buy  a  good 
wool  jacket  and  pair  of  corduroy 
trousers.  He  looked  very  nice  when  he 
lined  up  with  his  classmates  to  march 
down  the  aisle  to  take  a  special  part  in 
the  Thanksgiving  exercises,  his  head 
held  high,  a  new  look  of  confidence 
and  serious  intent  on  his  bovish  face. 


liven  his  health  seemed  better  with 
the  tonic  the  doctor  had  given  him. 
He  had  put  on  a  few  pounds,  the 
hollows  in  his  cheeks  filled  out  a  bit 
and  he  did  not  cough  quite  so  much. 

Coming  into  her  office  late  one 
November  afternoon  after  her  last 
call,  she  found  a  note  propped  up  on 
the  roll  of  her  typewriter.  "Dear  Miss 
Adams,"  it  read,  "I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  Miss  Havvksworth  says 
I'm  going  to  get  promoted  hurrah,  and 
Doug  asked  me  over  to  shoot  marbles 
at  his  house  Saturday.  Jimmy." 

An  air  of  expectancy  hung  over  the 
school  the  last  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving.  The  children  talked 
eagerly  among  themselves  of  how  they 
would  spend  their  holiday,  of  visits 
they  were  to  make  to  grandparents 
and  relatives,  of  the  family  gatherings 
planned  round  their  tables  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Classroom  walls  were  decorated 
with  bright  pictures  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  clipped  from  magazines,  and 
fat  turkey  gobblers  were  hung  on  the 
molding  above  the  blackboard  in  their 
rooms.  A  large  horn  of  plenty  spilling 
forth  luscious  red  apples  and  oranges, 
yellow  squash  and  pumpkins,  was 
artistically  arranged  on  the  hall  table 
by  one  of  the  teachers.  As  if  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  season,  the 
cold  winter  weather  had  set  in  and  a 
biting  wind  blew  across  the  valley 
carrying  with  it  a  driving  rain  which 
did  not  let  up  for  several  days.  On  the 
last  day  of  school,  Miss  Adams  was 
hurrying  through  the  hall  when  she 


heard   Miss   Hawksworth  calling  her.  I 

"Oh,  Miss  Adams,"  she  said,  "I've 
been  so  busy  I  forgot  to  let  you  know   < 
that  James  has  been  absent  for  the  past    • 
three  days.  He's  been  so  regular  lately   : 
I  can't  imagine  what's  happened." 

Mary  Adams  quickly  threw  her  coat 
over  her  shoulders  and,  dodging  across  I 
the  muddy  playground,  went  at  once' 
to  her  car.  The  rain  gushed  down  over 
the  windshield  and  little  crystals  of 
hail  glanced  off  the  hood  and  fenders 
of  the  car. 

The  turn-off  through  orchards  was 
slippery  with  mud,  and  water  stood  in 
the  tracks  along  the  road.  On  the  fiat, 
bleak  riverbed  the  tents  stood  drenched 
and  dejected  in  the  rain.  She  stopped 
the  car  abruptly,  jerked  on  the  brake, 
and  hurried  across  the  road.  She 
paused  before  the  tent. 

"Jimmy,"  she  called  loudly, 
"Jimmy." 

There  was  a  faint  stirring  inside. 
She  pulled  back  the  flap  and  stepped 
through.  In  a  welter  of  damp,  tattered 
quilts,  Jimmy  lay  on  the  cot  at  the 
back  of  the  tent,  only  his  tousled  head 
and  dark  eyes  peeping  out.  His  face 
was  flushed  and  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  out  on  his  forehead. 

"Jimmy,  Jimmy,"  she  cried.  "How 
long  have  you  been  sick?" 

His  big,  feverish  eyes  turned  up  to- 
ward her.  "I  thought  you'd  come,"  he 
murmured. 

"Your  mother,  Jimmy?  Where  is 
your  mother?" 

His  breathing  was  heavy  and 
labored.  "She  .  .  .  they  went  with  the 
Wilsons  .  .  .  coupla  days  work  in 
Salinas."  He  coughed,  closing  his  eyes 
and  pressing  his  small  hand  sharply  to 
his  chest.  "I  stayed.  I  ...  I  ...  didn't 
wanna  stay  'way  from  school." 

Quickly  she  picked  up  a  quilt  and 
wrapped  it  about  him.  "I'm  going  to 
take  you  to  a  hospital,"  she  said.  "Put 
your  arm  over  my  shoulder,  I  think  I 
can  carry  you." 

The  hours  passed.  The  sky  bright- 
ened dully  outside.  A  nurse  came  in 
and  snapped  off  the  light.  Then  the 
door  opened  and  the  doctor  came  in 
and  stood  looking  at  her  soberly. 

"He  is  still  in  a  coma.  He  will  not 
regain  consciousness.  Would  you  like 
to  ...  ?" 

She  rose  stiffly  and  shook  her  head. 
Unseeing,  she  opened  the  door  and 
moved  down  the  hallway.  On  the 
stone  steps  outside  she  stopped,  staring 
out  over  the  valley  which  lay  rich  and 
abundant  in  the  early  dawn  of 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
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Good  Intent  Is  Not  Enough 


How  one  state  uncovered  the  truth  about  unfair  commitments, 
reported  by  DOROTHY  DUELING,  court  clinic  psychologist. 


The  judgments  of  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  and  judicial  person- 
nel about  offenders  against  the  law — 
usually  made  in  good  faith — may  be 
very  fallible  indeed.  Social  workers  are 
sometimes  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this 
to  protect  their  clients  from  unjust 
commitment. 

Although  such  incidents  occur  every- 
where, usually  without  publicity,  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1946 
a  particular  chain  of  circumstances 
turned  the  spotlight  on  a  group  classi- 
fied as  defective  delinquents.  Though 
these  people  had  been  committed  for 
life,  it  was  revealed  that  many  of  them 
were  really  not  mentally  defective 
either  by  I.Q.  or  social  criteria,  and 
that  given  proper  treatment,  they  could 
be  safely  paroled  to  the  community. 

One  girl  who  had  been  so  classified 
became  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Parole  Hoard, 
precipitating  the  resignation,  in  pro- 
test, of  a  prominent  board  member. 
Encouraged — or  so  many  believed — by 
the  ensuing  publicity,  the  men  prison- 
ers at  the  Charlestovvn  State  Prison  re- 
belled, and  this  led  in  turn  to  a  state- 
wide investigation  of  prisons,  paroles, 
and  the  laws  governing  defective  de- 
linquents in  particular.  As  a  result, 
Lewis  E.  Lawes,  formerly  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  was  invited  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  tangled  situation  and 
report  to  the  governor. 

The  offender  in  question  was  a  girl 
whose  "crime"  was  giving  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  who  had  been 
recommended  for  parole  to  her  own 
mother  by  the  staff  of  the  reformatory. 
This  girl  had  been  committed  at  an 
earlier  time  to  a  state  school  for  the 
feebleminded.  She  was  released  from 
the  school  when  it  was  established 
there  that  she  was  not  mentally  defec- 
tive. However,  when  she  became  preg- 
nant, she  was  classified  as  a  defective 
delinquent  and  sent  to  the  reformatory 
to  remain  there  at  the  discretion  of  the 
parole  board.  Even  though  the  staff 
twice  recommended  parole  to  her  own 
mother,  it  was  refused.  It  was  in  pro- 
test against  this  refusal,  which  came 
as  a  climax  to  a  long  series  of  allegedly 
severe  decisions,  that  the  parole  board 
member  resigned. 


When  a  Boston  newspaper  asked  the 
former  chairman  of  the  board  for  an 
opinion,  he  supported  the  stand  of  the 
resigning  member,  and  added:  "Often- 
times motherhood  will  give  a  woman 
an  urge  to  respectable  living,  even 
though  the  child  is  illegitimate.  7".  rTo 
condemn  such  a  woman  perpetually  by 
refusing  recommendation  for  parole 
made  by  an  experienced  and  extremelv 
able  staff  .  .  .  seems  to  me  ill  advised." 

Doubtful  Diagnosis 

Once  classified  as  defective  delin- 
quents— sometimes  without  even  the 
doubtful  protection  of  a  mental  test — 
these  young  people  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  courts  and  parole  boards 
without  time  limit.  About  four  years 
ago,  following  enactment  of  some  new 
legislation  in  their  behalf,  some  of 
them  were  transferred  to  other  institu- 
tions, given  new  examinations,  and 
subsequently  paroled,  thus  raising  the 
gravest  doubts  about  the  diagnosis 
which  disposed  of  their  cases  in  the 
first  place. 

Of  the  boys  so  transferred,  a  Boston 
newspaper  quoted  a  superintendent  of 
a  Massachusetts  institution  as  saying: 
"Most  of  these  kids  never  committed 
any  crime  and  certainly  nothing  which 
justifies  their  being  locked  up  for  life." 
He  stated,  according  to  the  press  re- 
port, that  since  the  first  group  of  de- 
fective delinquents  had  been  trans- 
ferred there  four  years  ago,  he  had 
paroled  87  out  of  185,  and  of  the  S7 
fewer  than  12  had  been  returned  for 
violation  of  parole,  and  those  were  for 
minor  violations. 

The  governor's  commission,  report- 
ing on  June  5  of  this  year,  urged  re- 
vision of  the  laws  governing  defective 
delinquents,  and  added  the  comment : 
".  .  .  In  numerous  cases,  children  and 
women  have  been  confined  as  defective 
delinquents  with  no  hope  of  release, 
for  minor  misdemeanors  and  ^  .  .  in 
some  instances  the  children  who  were 
merely  disobedient  were  classified  as  de- 
fective delinquents  and  placed  in  con- 
finement for  life  terms  in  accord  with 
the  law  as  it  now  stands." 

After  twenty  years  experience  as  a 
clinic  psychologist,  the  writer  knows 
that  the  planning  and  operation  of 


clinics  is  often  not  wise  nor  imagina- 
tive enough  in  terms  of  human  values. 
Recently  two  girls  about  nineteen  years 
old,  charged  with  sex  delinquencies, 
were  brought  into  the  courtrooms 
where  three  examiners  were  to  see 
them.  One  of  the  girls  had  had  no 
breakfast  that  morning,  and  was  suf- 
fering from  a  copiously  running  cold. 
She  was  nervous  and  upset,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  reassure  her  sufficiently  to 
conduct  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelli- 
gence Test  which  was  to  be  given.  The 
test  was  interrupted  by  a  hurried  trip 
to  the  washroom  which  she  could  reach 
only  by  going  through  a  hall  where  her 
relatives  were  waiting,  and  this  upset 
her  again.  When  she  finished  the  "in- 
telligence test,"  she  had  to  pass  on  im- 
mediately to  other  examiners  for  tests 
of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other 
school  subjects,  a  test  of  practical  in- 
formation, and  a  physical  examination. 
To  expect  anyone  to  display  herself 
fairly  under  such  conditions  is  ridicu- 
lous. Even  as  it  was,  both  girls  tested 
within  the  70  to  80  I.Q.  range,  thus 
raising  doubts  about  whether  they 
could  justly  be  classified  as  mental  de- 
fectives. The  social  worker  interested 
— doubtless  at  her  wits'  end — wanted 
something  done  with  the  'girls>  an^  '* 
seemed  likely  for  a  time  that  they 
would  be  sent  to  a  state  school  for  the 
feebleminded.  The  judge  who  heard 
the  complaint  refused  to  send  them 
there  but  put  them  on  probation. 

Laws  Are  Too  Severe 

The  present  publicity  about  prisons 
began  with  some  newspaper  articles 
about  a  case  at  The  Women's  Reform- 
atory. About  half  of  the  400  women 
and  girls  imprisoned  there  are  com- 
mitted for  sex  offenses,  on  a  basis  of 
laws  whose  severity  seems  truly  in- 
credible. Massachusetts  law  provides 
five  years  for  adultery,  two  years  for 
fornication,  two  years  for  idle  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  two  years  for  "lewd 
and  lascivious  conduct." 

Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor, spoke  of  the  archaic  "double 
standard"  penal  code,  under  which  a 
woman  convicted  on  a  morals  charge 
is  treated  as  a  felon,  while  the  same 
offense  in  the  man's  case  is  treated  as 
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a  misdemeanor.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  system  which  up- 
holds the  double  standard  to  the  extent 
of  imprisoning  a  girl  five  years  for 
adultery,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  man  involved  only  two  years.  Dur- 
ing its  1946  session,  the  legislature  con- 
sidered a  bill  to  reduce  the  sentence  for 
adultery  from  five  years  to  two  years. 
The  proposed  change  was  defeated,  and 
the  matter  will  again  be  introduced  in 
the  1947  session. 

In  the  application  of  these  laws 
there  is  no  strong,  sure  policy  and  con- 
trol. One  girl  who  is  illegitimately 
pregnant  will  be  taken  care  of  at 
home,  or  by  a  social  agency;  another 
will  be  sentenced  depending  on  chance, 
influence,  and  the  particular  inclina- 
tions of  the  judge  who  hears  the  com- 
plaint. The  writer  has  noted  that  many 
reformatory  girls  have  been  from  fam- 
ilies who  had  first  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  or  welfare 
workers  in  some  other  way,  such  as  a 
domestic  fracas  involving  the  police,  or 
just  a  simple  application  for  relief. 
One  girl,  whose  "husband"  had  struck 
her  grandfather  in  a  quarrel,  reported 
the  incident  to  the  police  and  the  en- 
suing investigation  revealed  that  the 
girl  and  her  partner  were  united  only 
by  common-law  marriage.  Consequent- 


ly, the  girl  was  sent  to  the  reformatory 
on  a  morals  charge. 

No  one  with  a  realistic  sense  of  our 
common  social  life  and  its  problems 
condones  sex  offenses.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  girls  need  correction,  re- 
straint, and  training  in  the  art  of  so- 
cial living.  But  the  severity  and  in- 
equality of  the  present  system  is 
marked.  Mr.  Lawes  recommended  a 
special  parole  board  to  handle  women's 
cases,  consisting  of  the  institution's 
superintendent,  a  psychiatrist,  a  physi- 
cian or  teacher,  and  a  social  worker. 
While  such  a  proposal  is  probably,  as 
one  observer  commented,  "too  far 
reaching  in  terms  of  Massachusetts' 
experience,"  it  recalls  the  current  peno- 
logical  theory  which  would  take  from 
the  courts  much  of  the  power  over  of- 
fenders which  they  have  had  in  the 
past  and  confer  these  on  a  special 
hoard  made  up  of  professional  people. 

Unfair  Penalty 

A  factor  which  often  influences  a 
diagnosis  or  decision  unduly  is  the 
mere  fact  that  the  subject  has  been  im- 
prisoned or  institutionalized  before. 
Let  us  say  that  a  girl  has  been  sent  to 
prison  or  an  institution  by  reason  of  a 
mistake.  Even  so,  this  fact  will  militate 
against  her  in  the  minds  of  many 


people  so  that,  thereafter,  a  much 
heavier  burden  of  proof  that  she  can 
lead  a  useful  life  lies  on  her  and  her 
unlucky  relatives. 

Even  undeserved  punishment  can  in- 
duce a  feeling  of  guilt.  The  girl  must 
not  only  rise  above  the  immense  dam- 
age to  her  self-confidence  which  results 
from  the  imprisonment,  but  thereafter 
must  live  up  to  higher  standards  of 
self-control,  personal  morality,  and 
self-effacement  than  her  critics  them- 
selves ever  try  to  attain.  Mr.  Lawes, 
in  his  report,  mentioned  the  young  girl 
parolee  whose  parole  officer  warned 
her  landlady  she  "should  be  watched," 
w.'th  the  result  that  the  landlady 
told  the  neighbors,  and  insisted  on  ac- 
companying the  girl  to  church. 

Our  society  is  apt  to  distinguish  too 
starkly  between  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  detained  behind  walls  and 
those  who  have  not  been,  though  their 
behavior  may  have  been  similar. 
Seldom  are  these  unfortunate  people 
again  accorded  full  human  respect.  But 
the  place  to  take  hold  of  this  tangled 
web  of  injustices  is  at  the  beginning. 
Social  workers,  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, and  judicial  personnel  must  all 
sharpen  their  awareness  and  the  tools 
of  their  trade  to  prevent  incomplete 
diagnosis  and  unfair  commitments. 


Jest  for  Democracy 


LENI  CAHN  discusses  the  civic  role  of  the  foreign-born  vol- 
unteers in  "a  postwar  world  crying  for  international  unity." 


These  last  four  crucial  years  of 
war  have  been  a  moral  and  political 
test  for  the  United  States,  which,  al- 
though spared  the  ravages  of  war  on 
its  own  territory,  awaited  the  rever- 
berations of  events  abroad  with  the 
same  anxieties  and  same  joys  as  thosi- 
closer  to  the  battlefields.  These  years 
have  been  also  important  as  a  test  for 
American  democracy  and  the  validity 
of  its  melting  pot  theory. 

How  has  the  country  stood  this  test, 
considering  the  existing  multiplicity 
of  peoples  and  the  diversity  of  na- 
tionalities, languages  and  cultures  on 
its  soil?  Has  this  diversity  been  a 
threat  to  the  moral  unity  of  the 
Republic  or  has  it,  on  the  contrary, 
added  to  its  strength  and  helped  the 
civic  spirit  triumph  over  these  divi- 
sions? Has  the  cultural  balance  been 
more  upset  or  has  the  democratic  ideal 


of  interaction  and  integration  received 
new  stimulus  through  these  critical 
years  ? 

Most  newcomers,  even  before  they 
have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  flag,  are 
deeply  aware  of  their  obligation  and 
eager  to  do  their  full  share  in  making, 
a  reality  of  American  ideals.  They 
usually  make  every  effort  to  become  a 
part  of  this  particular  national  culture, 
knowing  very  well  that  their  personal 
and  social  future  largely  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  their  assimilation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  United  States,  although  owing 
her  very  existence  to  those  who  come 
from  foreign  lands,  has  set  up  in- 
numerable barriers  in  order  to  prevent 
or  at  least  prolong  the  process  of  in- 
tegration of  the  foreign-born.  It  takes 
a  long  time  before  the  immigrant  is 
permitted  to  develop  a  feeling  of  "be- 


longing," of  shedding  the  "foreigner" 
and  of  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
of  the  country  of  his  choice.  Sadly 
enough,  some  groups  never  "belong," 
regardless  of  their  efforts. 

The  person  who  is  in  the  position  of 
having  given  up  the  old  country  but 
not  yet  being  fully  accepted  by  the  new 
country,  is  subject  to  a  two-way  pull, 
which  is  difficult  to  bear  in  times  of 
peace.  Such  a  pull  is  infinitely  worse 
in  times  of  war,  because  the  insecurity 
resulting  from  rejected  attempts  at 
integration  find  expression  in  an  up- 
surge of  nationalistic  feeling  and  a 
stronger  identification  with  their 
former  homeland. 

Despite  this  ambivalence,  which 
c-xisted  during  the  war,  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary  to  mention  the  loyal 
support  which  the  various  nationality 
groups  have  given  to  the  war  effort. 
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They  have  come  to  treasure  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  this  country,  and 
have  shown  themselves  eager  to  de- 
fend them.  Though  widely  differing  in 
political  opinions,  in  general  they 
found  themselves  in  agreement  on  the 
repudiation  of  Nazi  doctrines  of  hate 
and  on  the  urgency  of  relief  action  -for 
its  victims. 

For  most  nationality  groups  it  was 
as  natural  and  real  to  provide  those 
who  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing as  it  was  for  their  men  in  active 
service  to  fight  the  aggressors  in  actual 
warfare. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

Many  foreign  groups,  for  years, 
have  supported  and  operated  social 
agencies  of  their  own,  partly  on  a 
national,  partly  on  a  local  basis,  pro- 
viding with  care  and  intelligence  for 
their  sick,  homeless,  orphaned  and 
aged.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
many  of  these  agencies  became  the 
nucleus  for  foreign  war  relief  work. 
The  majority  of  these  grew  out  of  the 
federation  of  national  lodges,  benevo- 
lent societies,  fraternal  unions,  sickness 
benefit  societies,  social  clubs  and  others. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
there  already  existed  eleven  national 
agencies,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  war  relief  work,  to  which  an- 
other five  were  added  later.  Until 
1942  each  agency  was  responsible  for 
its  own  money  raising  campaigns.  They 
organized  house-to-house  campaigns, 
knitted  and  sewed,  collected  and  pro- 
cessed goods-in-kind,  carried  out  their 
plans  for  shipment  of  supplies  abroad, 
and  established  centers  for  foreign 
servicemen. 

Eager  to  do  their  unmost  in  reliev- 
ing suffering  and  distress  among  their 
former  countrymen,  they  organized 
bazaars,  parties,  exhibits,  lectures,  pres- 
entations of  authentic  films,  and  many 
other  money  raising  devices.  They 
were  enthusiastic,  indefatigable  and 
full  of  zest,  with  the  result  that 
millions  of  dollars  and  tremendous 
amounts  of  goods-in-kind  could  be  sent 
abroad  for  relief  purposes. 

In  most  instances,  the  work  was 
done  almost  entirely  on  a  nationality 
basis  in  which  thousands  of  volunteers 
participated  under  the  able  leadership 
of  foreign  community  leaders,  who 
were  experienced  in  civic  and  social 
activities,  and  displayed  admirable  re- 
sourcefulness and  imagination.  Many 
of  their  techniques  have  been  ex- 


emplary and  have  served  as  a  spur  to 
war  relief  work  in  the  wider  field. 

This  spontaneous  move  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
and  the  National  War  Fund,  both  of 
which  were  established  in  1942  "for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  in  the  public 
interest  charities  for  foreign  and 
domestic  relief,  rehabilitation,  recon- 
struction and  welfare  arising  from  war 
created  needs."  Consequently,  all 
agencies,  formerly  absorbed  with  their 
own  money  raising  campaigns,  were 
asked  to  submit  their  sovereignty  to 
that  of  the  National  War  Fund  and 
to  reorganize  their  national  committees 
for  purposes  of  unified  action.  This 
further  meant  that  instead  of  collect- 
ing goods  and  money  independently, 
the  foreign  war  relief  agencies  were 
requested  to  support  the  local  War 
Chests  in  their  annual  campaigns,  pro- 
portions of  which  in  turn  were  allo- 
cated to  their  own  relief  projects  ac- 
cording to  a  carefully  established  quota 
system. 

Nobody  will  disagree  that  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  various  war  relief 
agencies  before  the  establishment  of 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control 
Board  were  often  conflicting  and  over- 
lapping, costly  and  wasteful  in  man- 
power and  in  funds.  They  had  become 
a  terrific  strain  upon  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  public,  without  offer- 
ing any  guarantee  that  the  donations 
made  would  be  spent  wisely  and  go 
into  the  most  desirable  channels.  Pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  solicitation 
from  too  many  sources  and  establish- 
ment of  strong  leadership  in  war  re- 
lief work  had  become  an  indisputable 
necessity. 

The  Pro's  and  Con's 

In  a  survey  recently  made  in  San 
Francisco  it  was  learned  that  during 
the  war  there  were  fourteen  foreign 
war  relief  agencies  registered  with  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
eleven  of  which  had  already  existed 
before  the  creation  of  the  Board.  In 
addition  there  were  a  number  of  other 
foreign  war  relief  agencies  which,  for 
various  reasons,  had  not  become  mem- 
ber agencies  of  the  National  Wai- 
Fund.  All  these  organizations,  except 
British,  Russian,  and  United  China 
Relief,  originally  were  organized  on  a 
nationality  basis  and  made  their  ap- 
peals primarily  to  the  people  of  their 
own  minority  group. 

British  War  Relief,  from  the  start, 
had  become  a  concern  of  a  wider  com- 


munity group  because  of  the  close  re- 
lationship which  existed  between  our 
two  allied  nations.  Russian  War  Re- 
lief represented  the  merger  of  a  series 
of  Russian  organizations  which  had 
been  functioning  independently.  Con- 
sidering the  cautious  and  often  con- 
flicting attitudes  of  people  towards  the 
USSR,  it  was  in  the  agency's  inter- 
est to  have  a  broadly  representative 
board,  including  both  Americans  and 
Russians.  United  China  Relief,  which 
also  represented  a  merger  of  many 
Chinese  agencies,  had  from  the  be- 
ginning the  support  of  the  American 
public  at  large  which  welcomed  this 
opportunity  for  expressing  its  sympa- 
thy and  compassion  for  the  suffering 
people  of  China. 

Committee  Participation 

While   some  of  the   San   Francisco 
agencies  were  highly  organized,  others 
had  set  up  unofficial  committees  and 
carried  out  their  program  in  accord- 
ance   with    directives    received    from 
their     national     headquarters.     Most 
agencies  were  represented  on  the  state 
War  Chest,  either  directly  or  through 
a    state    representative    designated    by 
national  boards.  The  majority  of  agen 
cies    worked    with    volunteers    exclv. 
sively.    While    British,    Russian    and 
United  China  Relief  drew  their  volun 
teer   forces  from  the  public  at  large, 
the  other  agencies  worked  almost  en- 
tirely with  volunteers  from  their  own 
colonies.  However,  all  groups,  withou 
exception,   enjoyed    the   generous   sup 
port    from    the   wider   American    citi- 
zenry which  contributed  to  war  relief 
work    individually   and   in  groups,   as 
well  as  through  its  churches,  colleges, 
and  other  organizations. 

The  volunteers  in  foreign  war  relief 
work  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
activities,  ranging  from  giving  direct 
service  to  acting  on  their  respective 
boards  and  committees  where  they 
carried  administrative  responsibilities. 
After  the  organization  of  the  Wai- 
Chest,  it  was  found  in  San  Francisco 
that  many  of  the  foreign  war  relief 
agencies  were  unable  to  see  an  organic 
relation  existing  between  the  Chest 
and  their  own  organizations. 

As  long  as  they  worked  indepen- 
dently, they  knew  that  the  money, 
collected  within  their  own  ranks  and 
often  under  personal  sacrifice,  would 
be  invested  in  a  new  canteen  in 
France,  a  mobile  kitchen  in  Greece,  ai 
ambulance  in  Belgium.  This  sense  of 
affiliation  with  the  receiving  country 
disappeared  almost  completely  after 
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the  creation  of  the  War  Chest  with 
which  they  were  only  loosely  con- 
nected. They  could  not  be  reached  by 
speakers'  bureaus,  nor  by  the  highly 
standardized  publicity  material  which 
they  were  asked  to  distribute  and 
which  had  been  prepared  by  a  hired 
publicity  staff  with  which  they  had 
nothing  in  common. 

Little  effort  was  made  to  reach  the 
foreign  groups  at  their  roots  and  to 
explain  to  them  directly  the  reasons 
for  combined  action  and  unified  cam- 
paigns. In  San  Francisco  it  was  found 
that  there  existed  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  even  among  some  of  the 
agency  leaders  in  regard  to  the  rather 
cumbersome  quota  system,  and  that 
they  in  turn  were  unable  to  interpret 
the  system  intelligently  to  their  re- 
spective committees. 

The  result,  in  some  instances,  was  a 
diminishing  of  the  auxiliary's  sense  of 
responsibility  and  initiative.  Many  felt 
discouragement  at  their  pioneer  efforts 
in  trying  to  reach  out  into  new  and 
untried  fields  of  service.  Since  most  of 
the  planning  was  done  for  them  and 
not  with  them,  there  was  growing 
resistance;  they  had  the  feeling  that 


their  distributions  disappeared  into  a 
maze.  As  one  of  the  foreign  com- 
munity leaders  expressed  it,  war  relief 
work  was  no  longer  democratic  but 
had  become  bureaucratic. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
number  of  agencies  which  felt  richly 
compensated  for  having  become  affili- 
ated with  the  National  War  Fund. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  effort  in  foreign  war  relief 
work  had  provided  a  unique  experience 
for  doing  things  together  on  an  inter- 
cultural  and  interracial  basis  and  a 
challenge  for  future  partnership  in 
community  work.  While  "old"  Ameri- 
cans have  gained  new  insights  and  in- 
creasing understanding  of  other  cul- 
tural groups,  many  of  the  foreign 
nationality  groups  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  American  ways  of 
doing  and  thinking.  This  has  helped 
to  break  down  walls  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  and  to  strengthen  the  desire 
for  closer  partnership  in  the  future. 

For  Peacetime  Projects 

These  wartime  experiences  should 
not  have  been  in  vain.  Thousands  of 
volunteers  from  foreign  colonies  who 
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The  author  of  "Test  for  Democ- 
racy" writes  on  the  basis  of  her 
study  of  community  integration  of 
foreign  groups  through  war  relief 
agencies  in  San  Francisco.  The 
study,  completed  in  1946,  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  master's  thesis  to  the 
graduate  school  of  social  welfare 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  (aim  describes,  in  her 
study,  an  organization  which,  work- 
ing "quietly  but  persistently"  from 
the  time  of  its  formation  in  1943, 
helped  to  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  entire  relief  pro- 
gram and  of  the  place  of  the  in- 
dividual in  it.  Organized  as  the 
United  Nations  Council  for  North- 
ern California,  it  was  composed  of 
fourteen  agencies:  Belgian  War 
Relief  Society,  British  War  Relief 
Association,  Czechoslovak  Relief 
Fund,  United  China  Relief,  Ameri- 
can Denmark  Relief,  American  Re- 
lief for  France,  Greek  Relief  As- 
sociation, American  Relief  for  Italy, 
American  Relief  for  Norway, 
Philippine  War  Relief,  Polish  War 
Relief,  The  Queen  Wilhelmina 
Fund,  Russian  War  Relief  and  the 
United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization, 
according  to  the  preamble  to  the 
constitution,  is  "that  the  work  of 
war  relief,  relations  with  the  War 
Chest  agencies,  and  the  fostering 
of  friendly  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  United  Nations  may  be 
promoted  through  cooperative  ef- 


fort of  the  several  relief  organiza- 
tions already  existent  in  this  com- 
munity or  which  may  be  hereafter 
formed."  The  council  consists  of 
one  delegate  from  each  agency. 

The  council  not  only  stimulated 
participation  of  its  member  agen- 
cies in  clothing  drives,  but  served 
as  a  clearing  house  for  exchange. 
For  instance,  under  its  auspices, 
Filipinos  who  had  no  use  for  heavy 
winter  clothing  exchanged  these 
with  Russians  who  were  anxious  to 
trade  light  garments  unsuitable  for 
the  winter  climate.  As  time  went 
on,  not  only  were  clothing  and 
ideas  exchanged,  but  volunteers 
were  loaned  from  one  organization 
:<>  another  which  might  be  work- 
ing under  special  pressure. 

During  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco,  the  coun- 
cil offered  its  services  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quests received,  set  up  and  operat- 
ed a  shopping  and  information 
center  for  the  duration  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Interviews  with  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  member  agencies  led 
Miss  Cahn  to  conclude  that  the  gain 
in  intercultural  relations  from  the 
close  association  of  the  members 
of  these  war  relief  agencies  could 
not  be  measured,  but  that  it  had 
certainly  "been  appreciated  as  a 
•friendly  gesture  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." 


served  in  foreign  war  relief  agencies 
all  over  the  country,  have  or  will  soon 
become  free  for  other  community 
services.  Many  among  them  do  not 
wish  to  retreat  to  their  prewar  status 
but  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  their 
loyal  support  to  essential  public  and 
private  community  projects. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
the  end  of  the  war  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  future 
use  of  volunteers  in  peacetime  agencies, 
but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  detect 
any  literature  mentioning  the  specific 
role  which  the  foreign-born  volunteer 
could  assume  in  a  postwar  world 
which  is  crying  for  international  unity 
and  understanding.  Very  few  of  the 
recent  studies,  made  in  regard  to  the 
continuation  of  centralized  volunteer 
services  mention  the  intercultural  and 
interracial  aspect  of  the  question. 
Although  the  framework  has  been  set 
for  centralized  volunteer  services  in  a 
great  many  cities  throughout  the 
country,  there  seems  to  be  little  plan- 
ning for  the  inclusion  of  volunteers 
from  foreign  relief  agencies.  Nor  is 
there  any  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
their  place  in  the  general  field  of  social 
welfare. 

The  alarming  increase  of  racial  and 
cultural  prejudices,  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  revival  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  it  seem  quite 
important  that  future  projects  should 
not  overlook  the  role  which  volunteers 
recruited  from  the  various  nationality 
groups  could  play  in  unified  community 
action. 

Experience  gained  in  the  war  has 
amply  proven  the  ability  of  peoples 
from  every  race,  nationality  back- 
ground, color  and  creed  to  hold  them- 
selves to  difficult  assignments  with  re- 
sourcefulness, endurance  and  intelli- 
gence. They  brought  to  these  jobs 
many  special  skills,  as  well  as  devotion 
and  enthusiasm.  Their  record  of 
achievement  is  their  best  guarantee  for 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  serve. 

If  the  spirit  of  sharing  mutual  re- 
sponsibility could  not  always  be 
achieved  during  the  war,  if  contacts 
between  their  own  agencies  and  those 
of  the  wider  community  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  bridge  this  gap  in  the 
future.  It  seems  that  it  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  invite  representatives 
from  various  nationality  groups  to  par- 
ticipate, not  only  in  volunteer  work  at 
large  but  in  their  administration  as 
well.  Such  representation  of  different 
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national  and  racial  groups  on  the 
boards  and  committees  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  its  member  agencies,  and 
on  other  advisory  boards,  commissions 
and  councils,  would  insure  all  citizens 
their  fair  participation  in  community 
matters. 


More  complete  participation  of 
minority  groups  in  peacetime  agencies, 
including  a  continued  program  of  pub- 
lic relations,  interpretation,  and  educa- 
tion would  help  to  cultivate  the 
"science  of  human  relationships,"  so 
much  needed  for  the  future  elimina- 


tion of  intercultural  and  interracial 
frictions  and  misunderstandings.  It 
would  help  to  create  new  opportunities 
for  the  release  of  human  talents  and 
energies,  and  to  merge  special  opinions 
and  attitudes  into  decisions  of  broad 
public  purpose. 


Youth  Loves  Music 


WALTER  F.  GRUENINGER,  Survey  Associates'  business 
manager  and  nonprofessional  violinist,  tells  what  he  learned 
as  a  volunteer  producer  of  Tied  Cross  shows  for  GI  audiences. 


William  Kapell,  the  brilliant 
twenty-three-year-old  American  pianist, 
had  struck  the  last  chord  of  Chopin's 
Polonaise  in  A  Flat.  Hospitalized  sol- 
diers rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  plat- 
form, clamored  for  encores  and  his 
autograph.  They  had  just  listened  to 
him  play  forty  minutes  of  Scarlatti, 
Bach,  Rachmaninoff,  Shostakovich, 
Chopin  as  he  had  played  it  to  packed 
concert  halls.  They  had  heard,  too,  An- 
nette Burford,  young  coloratura  so- 
prano, sing  twenty  minutes  of  classics 
and  show  tunes.  That  week  the  hos- 
pital paper,  under  photographs  of  the 
performers,  reported:  "Both  'long  hair' 
and  'short  hair'  patients  enjoyed  every 
bit  of  it  ...  the  audience  was  en- 
thralled." 

To  be  sure,  all  of  our  young  men  in 
military  service  did  not  prefer  Bach 
to  Bing  Crosby.  But  the  popular  no- 
tion that  young  America  is  wholly 
"jazz  minded"  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded. Time  after  time  in  entertain- 
ments here  and  abroad,  the  GI  demon- 
strated that  he  liked  to  turn  out  for 
an  evening  of  music  and  would  stay  to 
the  last  note.  But  the  war  experience 
also  taught  us  something  about  how  to 
"package"  musical  entertainment  so 
that  young  people  would  be  interested 
in  and  not  bored  by  it.  If  we  will  ap- 
ply in  peacetime  some  of  these  very 
practical  lessons,  perhaps  this  genera- 
tion will  lay  the  foundations  for  a  cul- 
tural interest  of  which  America  may 
come  to  be  very  proud. 

I  have  found,  for  example,  in  plan- 
ning an  evening  of  music  as  recreation 
for  GI's  that  it  is  best  to  omit  the  word 
"concert"  in  the  announcements.  Dyed 
in  the  wool  music  lovers  will  come  to 
a  concert,  of  course.  But  more  boys 
will  come  and  remain  if  the  event  is 
called  "Musical  Varieties."  To  youth, 
there  is  something  forbidding  about  the 
word  "concert."  It  implies  formality, 


sitting  with  clasped  hands,  forced  cul- 
ture, whereas  Musical  Varieties  arouses 
curiosity,  sounds  like  fun.  One  should 
not,  however  overplay  this  informality 
of  title  or  his  audience  is  apt  to  walk 
out.  Early  in  the  war,  a  concert  unit 
of  girls  was  billed  as  "The  Sixteen 
Lovelies."  The  masculine  audience 
came  expecting  something  it  did  not 
get — and  soon  left. 

A  variation  on  Musical  Varieties  is 
the  Pop  Concert,  following  the  pattern 
of  the  historic  Boston  evenings.  For 
this  event,  the  hospital  recreation  work- 
ers placed  chairs  around  tables  and 
served  drinks,  sandwiches,  hot  dogs, 
cakes,  and  cookies.  A  corps  of  young 
folks  participated  as  waitresses  and 
waiters  before  the  performance  and 
during  two  fifteen-minute  intermis- 
sions. Youth  loves  this  informality — 
and  finds  a  hot  dog  and  Gershwin  good 
companions. 

Musical  Varieties 

The  Pop  Concert,  however,  is  a  spe- 
cial set-up,  and  the  evening  of  Musical 
Varieties  is  usually  easier  to  plan  and 
organize.  What  are  some  of  the  in- 
gredients that  make  for  success? 

First  of  all,  a  one-hour  performance 
which  leaves  the  audience  shouting  for 
more  is  the  ideal.  Formal  concerts 
run  to  two  hours,  but  young  bodies  do 
not  sit  comfortably  and  silently  any 
longer  than  half  that  time,  particularly 
on  hard,  wood  seats. 

Next,  a  deft  master  of  ceremonies 
who  knows  music,  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  performers  whom  he  in- 
troduces, and  keeps  the  program  mov- 
ing is  an  invaluable  asset.  Brief  intro- 
ductions, giving  some  pertinent  in- 
formation about  the  performer,  but 
never  exaggerating  his  skill,  help  under- 
standing, and  pave  the  way  for  a 
friendly  reception.  Perhaps  a  board 
member  or  an  important  figure  in  town 


whose  hobby  is  music  will  qualify  as 
"emcee."  If  he  possesses  a  sense  of 
humor,  that  is  fortunate  indeed. 

Several  performers  are  better  than 
one.  To  be  sure,  I  have  seen  Albert 
Spalding,  America's  violinist,  hold  an 
audience  of  sick  soldiers  spellbound  for 
an  hour  with  his  charming  personality, 
engaging  anecdotes,  and  virtuoso  play- 
ing. But  Albert  Spaldings  are  rare. 
With  few  exceptions,  our  youth  prefers 
four  performers,  giving  fifteen  minutes 
each,  to  one  performer  giving  an  hour. 
Not  only  our  youth  but  many  adults! 
Concerts  built  on  this  plan  were  popu- 
lar in  England  years  ago.  They  are 
more  expensive  for  commercial  audi- 
ences, but  when  artists  donate  their 
time  as  a  community  service,  this  is 
the  plan  to  follow.  Moreover,  this 
type  of  program  fits  in  well  with  the 
title — Musical  Varieties. 

Vocal  music,  which  is  closer  to  the 
neophyte  because  its  basis  is  words  and 
its  construction  simpler  than  instru- 
mental music,  deserves  one  half  or  more 
of  the  hour.  For  the  sake  of  variety, 
one  female  and  one  male  voice  are  best. 
If  the  singers  will  "blend  their  voices 
in  duet"  as  a  closing  number,  they  are 
likely  to  steal  the  show. 

As  for  instrumentalists — pianists  are 
the  most  plentiful  and  they  are  enjoyed. 
I  have  seen  an  unknown  young  man 
play  Chopin,  Liszt,  Debussy,  DeFalla 
for  two  hundred  veterans  with  such 
skill  that  he  drew  more  applause  than 
the  attractive  soprano  who  sang  musi- 
cal comedy  hits  and  the  guitar  strum- 
ming bass  of  radio  and  concert  fame 
who  specialized  in  humorous  folk  songs. 
Duo-pianists,  many  novices  hold,  are 
twice  as  good  as  a  soloist  because  there 
are  twice  as  many!  Fine,  if  you  have 
two  pianos.  Violinists  are  popular. 
Cello,  harp,  accordion,  harmonica,  and 
marimba  players  add  novelty. 

Personality    counts    far    more    than 
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on  the  regular  concert  platform.  For 
that  reason,  the  successful  GI  impre- 
sario favors  attractive  young  girls.  In 
fact,  for  any  program  for  boys,  if  the 
artist  is  only  moderately  good — get  an 
attractive  girl!  When  the  artist  is 
really  topnotch,  sex  does  not  matter. 

The  Comedy  Touch 

About  half  way  through  Musical 
Varities,  to  relieve  tension,  I  frequently 
introduce  comedy.  Dr.  Sigmund 
Spaeth,  famous  as  the  "tune  detective," 
is  perfect  in  this  spot,  for  he  plays 
popular  tunes,  traces  them  to  their 
origins  decades  and  even  centuries  ago. 
Unfortunately  every  community  does 
not  have  a  Dr.  Spaeth.  Perhaps  a  lo- 
cal singer  or  instrumentalist  may  give 
an  "impression,"  in  Alec  Templeton 
fashion,  of  a  serious  performer.  Or 
perhaps  the  singer  may  know  What 
Shall  We  Do  With  a  Drunken  Sailor, 
or  Old  Mother  Ilubbard,  humorous 
folksongs,  or  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  pat- 
ter songs.  As  Master  of  Ceremonies  I 
have  frequently  told  a  few  stories  in 
this  spot,  pointing  out  this  is  what  goes 
on  in  the  lobby,  between  friends,  dur- 
ing the  intermission  of  a  two-hour  con- 
cert. On  occasion,  I  have  played  the 
violin  after  telling  with  a  touch  of 
humor  the  story  of  the  number,  fre- 
quently the  Meditation  from  "Thais." 
Done  with  taste,  this  spot  on  the  pro- 
gram helps  to  assure  success  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

Boys  and  girls  respond  best,  in  the 
closing  minutes,  to  familiar  music. 
Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  show 
tune  duets,  folksongs,  or  even  hit  pa- 
rade ballads  open  the  way  to  lively  con- 
versation that  follows  the  performance. 
Keep  your  long,  slow  numbers  for  the 
early  part  of  the  program  when  you 
are  assured  of  maximum  concentration. 

A  "terrific"  close  in  a  GI  hospital 
Musical  Variety,  which  can  be  adapted 
to  your  requirements,  is  the  Song  Con- 
test. A  pianist  and  five  girls,  prefer- 
ably in  evening  dress,  are  introduced  as 
assistants.  The  five  go  among  the  audi- 
ence as  the  pianist  plays  a  number.  The 
first  soldier  who  names  the  tune  is 
escorted  by  a  girl  to  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form to  receive  his  prize.  Eventually 
we  have  five  prize  winners.  Then  the 
fun  begins,  for  we  come  to  the  unan- 
nounced contest  for  the  grand  prize. 
Each  contestant  must  pretend  he  is 
auditioning  for  a  Broadway  musical 
comedy.  This  is  the  big  love  scene. 
To  the  girl,  he  must  sing  any  love 
song  he  knows;  if  he  does  not  know 
any,  popular  songs  will  be  provided,  if 


desired.  The  audience  names  the 
winner,  basing  its  decision  on  vocal 
production  and  emotional  impact!  The 
young  people  may  be  puzzled  for  a  few 
moments,  but  not  for  long.  Here  is 
audience  participation  par  excellence — 
a  most  hilarious  twenty-five  minutes, 
indeed.  If  girls  and  boys  participate, 
get  a  boy  to  play  opposite  a  prize  win- 
ning girl.  To  close  the  evening,  ask 
all  present  to  rise  and  sing  "Let  Me 
Call  You  Sweetheart"  to  all  girls  on 
stage. 

In  planning  a  musical  variety  eve- 
ning, the  "artist  is  the  thing"  and  he 
makes  or  breaks  the  show.  No  two 
are  alike  or  they  would  not  be  artists, 
but  from  my  experience  certain  artist 
types  have  emerged  that  are  always  sure 
to  ring  the  bell  with  young  people. 

Artist  Types 

There  is  the  baritone — jolly,  virile, 
big  voice,  informal — who  sings  Ol' 
Man  River,  Lord's  Prayer,  Rogue 
Song,  Home  on  the  Range,  specialty 
character  songs,  and  perhaps  in  duet, 
with  a  soprano,  an  aria  from  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  Wanting  You. 

Then  there  is  the  bass  baritone — 
smooth,  lyric  voice,  tall,  handsome—- 
who plays  his  own  accompaniment  to 
make  for  informality.  He  may  sing 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria  and  Serenade; 
Gounod's  Ave  Maria;  I  Got  Plenty  of 
Nuttin',  and  again  in  duet  with  a  so- 
prano, Indian  Love  Call;  Bess,  You  Is 
My  Woman,  and  Will  You  Re- 
member? 

Of  sure  pulling  power  is  the  bass 
folksinger  and  guitarist,  with  a  subtle 
sense  of  humor.  Songs  such  as  Twenty 
Thousand  (Battle,  Foggy  Foggy  Dew, 
Drill  Ye  Tarriers  Drill,  Soldier  Will 
You  Marry  Me?,  The  Border  Affair, 
Sit  Down  Servant,  are  very  appropri- 
ate for  him. 

Naturally  the  young,  bedimpled  so- 
prano who  sings  Kiss  Me  Again  (while 
the  boys  respond  with  appropriate 
noises),  is  likely  to  be  a  riot.  Her 
encores  may  well  include:  My  Johann, 
Comin'  Through  The  Rye,  Make  Be- 
lieve. 

So  also  will  be  a  feminine  violinist — 
tall,  willowy,  with  a  bewitching  smile 
— when  she  plays  Londonderry  Air, 
Schon  Rosmarin,  Fire  Dance,  Ziegeun- 
crweisen,  a  tango  and  a  Spanish  dance, 
special  arrangements  of  Trees  and 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  J'irginny. 

Or  a  brown-eyed  girl  from  Iowa 
(or  any  other  state  where  they  come 
that  way)  who  plays  on  the  piano, 
Rhapsody  in  Blue,  Clair  de  Lune. 


Chopin  waltzes,  preludes  and  polo- 
naises, her  own  arrangements  of  pop- 
ular tunes. 

Finally  I  would  note  the  marimba 
player  who  performs  Monastery  Gar- 
den, Chopin  preludes  and  waltzes,  Be- 
gin the  Begttine  and  other  popular 
tunes. 

Light    music?      There    is  just   one 
music,  as  Debussy  put  it,  whether  it  is  ' 
found  in  a  waltz  or  a  symphony. 

Talent  Potential 

How  can  you  get  performers  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  program? 

In  every  community  live  generous, 
able  musicians  who  will  donate  their 
services  to  a  social  agency's  evening  of 
Musical  Varieties.  The  publicity  must 
be  worthwhile ;  they  must  be  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  your  effort  to  bring 
music  to  our  youth,  and  they  must  be 
reasonably  certain  of  an  audience  large 
enough  to  justify  their  investment  of 
time.  Fifty  persons  in  a  room  which 
only  holds  fifty  persons  makes  a  better 
impression  than  seventy-five  in  an  audi- 
torium that  seats  1,000. 

One  or  two  topnotch  performers  can 
be  augmented  by  the  best  pupils  of 
leading  teachers,  for  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  every  embryo  professional  musi- 
cian calls  for  frequent  playing  before 
an  audience.  Perhaps  performers  from 
nearby  communities  may  be  interested 
in  coming  over.  Transportation  is  ex- 
pected, of  course,  and  good  food  helps ! 
Moreover,  give  each  artist  a  fistful  of 
complimentary  tickets — it  is  the  least 
he  expects,  and  it  helps  fill  your  hall 
with  a  friendly  audience.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  professional  concert  series  in 
town.  The  person  who  manages  that 
series  may  welcome  the  chance  to  put 
on  an  evening  for  you,  for  she,  very 
likely,  knows  who  can  do  what.  Local 
concert  managers  or  committee  chair- 
men were  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  during  the  war  in 
helping  organize  entertainment  for 
hospitalized  soldiers. 

In  conclusion,  keep  in  mind  that  no 
two  audiences  are  alike.  What  brings 
out  bravos  and  loud  whistles  of  ap- 
proval from  one  may  elicit  only  polite 
applause  from  another.  These  basic 
principles  of  putting  on  a  good  musical 
evening,  however,  should  prevent  some 
heartaches — though  they  can  only  serve 
as  a  guide.  Above  all,  keep  the  pro- 
gram light  and  gay  with  familiar  music 
predominating.  If  you  do,  you  will 
soon  see  that  in  your  community,  too, 
youth  loves  music — and  will  come  to 
your  "evenings"  frequently. 
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First  Hurdle 

The  first  hurdle  in  the  race  to 
ensure  adequate  hospital  facilities  for 
all  of  the  140,000,000  people  of  this 
country  was  successfully  taken  on 
August  13  when  President  Truman 
signed  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Bill  ( Hill-Burton.  S.  191). 
During  the  next  five  years,  $375,000,- 
000  of  federal  money  is  made  available 
to  the  states  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  for 
new  hospital  construction  and  replace- 
ment. The  total  amount  to  which  a 
state  is  eligible  is  calculated  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  state's 
total  population  and  of  its  per  capita 
income  to  the  national  population  and 
national  income.  But  in  each  case  the 
state  must  put  up  two  dollars  for  every 
allocated  dollar  of  federal  money.  If 
all  states  match  the  maximum  grants 
to  which  the  formula  entitles  them,  a 
total  of  $1,125,000,000  of  public  funds 
would  be  spent  for  new  buildings  and 
the  replacement  of  obsolescent  facilities 
by  1951. 

Indubitably,  this  act  ushers  in  a 
new  era  in  hospital  and  health  plan- 
ning. With  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man on  July  3  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  August  1946,  page  205),  it 
marks  a  significant  beginning  toward  a 
complete  national  program  for  health 
and  medical  care. 

We  are  sure,  however,  that  no  one 
is  more  aware  than  Surgeon  General 
Parran  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  under  whose  auspices  the  pro- 
gram will  be  administered,  that  the  act 
itself  is  only  the  first  hurdle  that  must 
be  taken.  Its  execution  and  develop- 
ment will  face  a  whole  series  of 
challenging  administrative  and  public 
relations  hurdles.  Obvious  weaknesses 
in  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
act  were  pointed  out  by  President  Tru- 
man himself,  such  as  the  veto  powers 
given  the  advisory  council  over  certain 
acts  of  the  administrator  and  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  given  to  states 
where  application  for  projects  have 
been  denied. 

Over  and  above  such  defects  in  the 
law  itself  is  the  inherent  complexity  of 
the  problems  which  its  administrator 
must  face.  Construction  is  to  include 
both  general  and  special  hospitals 
(tuberculosis,  mental,  chronic  disease, 


and  so  on)  each  of  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  specialized  problem. 
Funds  for  construction  are  hardly  half 
the  story.  The  federal  grants  for  this 
purpose  are  to  be  contingent  on  as- 
surance of  funds  for  maintenance  and 
operation.  The  administration  of  even 
a  single  hospital  calls  for  highly  tech- 
nical skills,  and  the  supply  of  well 
trained  hospital  administrators-is-mea- 
ger  in  relation  to  even  present  needs. 

The  sharp  traditional  separation  be- 
tween the  preventive  program  of  our 
public  health  departments  and  the  cura- 
tive program  of  our  hospitals  is  only 
now  beginning  to  break  down.  Forty 
percent  of  the  3,000  counties  in  the 
United  States,  at  present  have  no  reg- 
istered hospitals  at  all.  In  the  larger 
cities  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
"community  planning"  for  hospital 
care  has  begun  to  make  headway. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hurdles 
which  must  be  taken  in  the  next  five 
years  if  this  most  promising  act  is  to 
achieve  its  intended  objective.  Dr.  Par- 
ran  will  need  and  deserves  to  have  put 
at  his  disposal,  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  every  one  who  has  an 
administrative  responsibility  relating  to 
the  provision  of  better  health  service 
for  everybody. 

Setback 

On  the  heels  of  press  eulogies 
and  congratulations  over  the  passage 
of  the  National  Mental  Health  Act 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  August 
1946,  page  205),  came  the  news  that 
Congress  in  its  final  appropriations  had 
scrapped  the  funds  which  were  to  have 
launched  the  program  —  over  four 
million  dollars  which  would  have 
financed  the  first  year's  coordinated 
program  to  fight  mental  illness,  and 
$850,000  which  was  to  have  started 
the  central  workshop  in  the  proposed 
neuropsychiatric  research  institute  at 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Many  had  heralded  the  act  as  in- 
augurating a  new  day  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene.  The 
comprehensive  planning  which  it  sought 
to  stimulate  held  promise  for  relief  of 
overcrowding  and  low  standards  of 
care  in  state  hospitals.  The  medical 
director  of  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  R.  G.  Novick, 
issued  a  statement  saying  that  an  over- 


all program  of  prevention,  full  time 
outpatient  clinics,  intensive  treatment 
in  hospitals  by  an  adequate  staff,  and 
increased  emphasis  on  early  release  and 
community  placement  under  super- 
vision, would  reduce  overcrowding, 
improve  care,  and  make  new  buildings 
unnecessary. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council,  created 
by  the  act,  held  its  first  meeting  in 
August.  According  to  a  statement  at 
the  meeting  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  new  act  was  a 
blueprint  for  a  broad  drive  on  the 
mental  illnesses  from  which  some  eight 
million  Americans  are  suffering. 

"An  increase  of  mental  cases  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  total 
population  is  forecast,"  said  the  state- 
ment, "since  the  incidence  of  mental 
disease  rises  with  age,  and  the  number 
of  Americans  aged  sixty-five  and  over 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  forty 
years." 

The  Missing  Link 

How  appropriate  was  Survey 
Midmonthly' s  subtitle  for  its  special 
issue  on  juvenile  delinquency  (March 
1944)  "A  Challenge  to  Concerted 
Action  Now  and  After  the  War,"  is 
now  evidenced  in  retrospect  by  the 
national  attention  commanded  by  At- 
torney General  Tom  Clark's  forthcom- 
ing national  conference  on  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  be  held  in  Washington  Oc- 
tober 21  to  23.  Eight  hundred  repre- 
sentatives from  national,  state,  and  lo- 
cal public  and  private  organizations 
will  divide  into  panels  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ways  and  means.  Sufficient  ma- 
terial is  available,  says  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
"What's  missing  is  a  guide  whereby 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  na- 
tion can  attack  the  problem  together." 
It  is  casting  no  reflection  on  the 
significance  of  this  conference  to  sug- 
gest that  at  its  conclusion  such  a  guide 
will  still  be  missing.  Over  the  years 
national  interest  iir  delinquency  pre- 
vention has  been  characterized  by 
sporadic  spurts  and  a  preoccupation 
with  particular  and  unrelated  solutions. 
"Delinquency"  has  been  in  competition 
with  equally  sporadic  concern  with  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  sex 
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delinquency,  divorce,  and  other  par- 
allel manifestations  of  social  malad- 
justment. 

A  sure  guide  to  a  preventive  pro- 
gram, tying  together  the  special  services 
of  the  police  courts,  social,  health, 
recreational,  educational,  church,  and 
other  agencies  will  come  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  kind  of  sustained  experi- 
mentation with  community  organiza- 
tion procedures  that  over  the  past 
quarter  century  has  produced  our 
guides  to  the  community  control  and 
prevention  of  disease.  Unfortunately, 
as  yet  no  national  leadership  has  con- 
cerned itself  consistently  with  this 
problem. 

In  recent  years,  however,  individual 
communities  here  and  there  have  been 
sticking  to  the  task  of  developing  pro- 
cedures for  early  discovery  of  social 
problems,  selective  referrals,  and  the 
coordinated  use  of  available  diagnostic 
and  treatment  resources.  Some  states 
such  as  Michigan  through  its  Youth 
Guidance  Commission,  California 
through  its  Youth  Authority,  and 
others,  have  developed  machinery 
through  which  to  give  leadership  to 
over-all  community  planning  for  pre- 
vention. The  Division  of  Community 
Services  for  Delinquency  Prevention 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  is  now 
experimenting  with  a  form  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  local  resources  and  com- 
munity organization  procedures.  One 
may  hope  that  this  conference  will  serve 
to  crystallize  the  need  for  continued, 
rather  than  intermittent,  national  lead- 
ership in  this  direction. 

Drive  on  Illiteracy 

A  broad  attack  on  illiteracy  among 
adult  Negroes  in  this  country  is  being 
launched  this  month  at  an  experimental 
Institute  on  the  Adult  Education  of 
Negroes  at  Hampton  Institute.  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education,  the  National 
Conference  on  Adult  Education  and 
the  Negro,  and  Hampton.  It  is  financed 
by  a  Carnegie  Corporation  grant. 

The  functional  illiteracy  of  some 
3,000,000  adult  Negroes,  approx- 
imately one  fourth  of  the  entire  Negro 
population  of  this'country,  is  considered 
a  basic  cause  of  racial  maladjustment 
and  discrimination.  The  institute,  as  a 
step  toward  meeting  the  problem,  will 
seek  to  provide  a  group  of  specially 
trained  educators  to  "teach  teachers," 
and  also  to  develop  classroom  mate- 


rials suitable  for  adult  illiterates.  The 
use  of  new  teaching  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  army  is  a  main  feature 
of  the  institute,  and  army  experts  in 
the  field  are  serving  as  supervisors. 

Four  educational  institutions  are  co- 
operating in  the  institute — Fisk,  How- 
ard, and  Atlanta  Universities,  and 
Hampton.  They  will  serve  as  centers 
for  testing  and  evaluating  teaching 
materials,  training  special  teachers,  or- 
ganizing demonstration  classes,  helping 
schools  and  colleges  cooperate  with 
community  organizations  in  reducing 
illiteracy,  and  collecting  and  distrib- 
uting educational  materials. 

Wages  and  Prices 

The  possibility  of  a  fresh  wave  of 
strikes  in  major  industries  looms  on  the 
fall  horizon,  with  both  AFL  and  CIO 
unions  increasingly  critical  of  federal 
wage-price  policy.  In  spite  of  recent 
jumps  in  the  cost  of  living,  Washing- 
ton has  made  no  change  in  the  wage 
ceiling  established  in  February.  The 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  is  reported 
to  be  divided  in  its  views  on  this  policy, 
but  it  is  under  Executive  Order,  and 
cannot  move  without  a  fresh  directive 
from  President  Truman.  However, 
even  before  the  ruling  of  the  Decon- 
trol Board  on  food  ceilings,  the  WSB 
itself  had  warned  that  the  wage  line 
could  not  be  held  unless  food  prices 
were  rolled  back. 

With  the  Decontrol  Board's  an- 
nouncement of  higher  ceilings  on  grain 
and  dairy  products,  the  CIO  top  leader- 
ship immediately  demanded  a  modifi- 
cation of  wage  policy,  holding  that 
labor  could  not  participate  in  a  wage 
stabilization  program  if  prices  were 
allowed  to  skyrocket.  The  AFL  which, 
like  the  CIO,  is  represented  on  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board,  joined  in 
the  demand  for  higher  wage  ceilings 
to  make  good  the  losses  in  "real  wages" 
caused  by  inflationary  price  movements 
and  higher  cost  of  living. 

The  Auto  Workers,  Oil  Workers, 
and  Rubber  Workers — three  of  the 
major  CIO  affiliates  —  already  have 
formulated  demands  for  wage  increases, 
which  they  have  announced  they  will 
push  "to  the  limit"  if  prices  are  not 
brought  down.  Other  unions,  both 
AFL  and  CIO,  are  expected  to  take 
similar  action. 

Countering  the  union  view  of  the 
situation,  Ira  Mosher,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  holds  that  increased 
living  costs  are  not  the  result  of  price 


policy,  but  of  government  spending  and 
strikes.  This  view  was  also  expressed 
by  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General 
Motors,  in  a  recent  press  interview. 

Anachronism 

A  federal  appropriation  to  help 
states  improve  the  "deplorable"  condi- 
tions in  their  local  jails,  is  recom- 
mended in  "Federal  Prisons,"  recently 
released  report  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  bureau,  which 
finds  it  necessary  to  use  local  jails  for 
the  custody  of  federal  prisoners  in  com- 
munities where  there  is  no  federal 
prison,  has  given  full  approval  to  only 
443  out  of  3,142  inspected  since  1930. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  were  approved 
for  emergency  use,  and  2,349  disap- 
proved. 

"The  overwhelming  number  of  local 
jails  as  now  operated  are  anachronisms 
in  our  social  order,"  according  to  the 
report.  "Most  of  them  are  totally  un- 
fit for  human  habitation  and  much  of 
their  underlying  philosophy  is  futile. 
.  .  .  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system,  con- 
solidation of  small  jails  under  state 
control,  and  complete  abandonment  of 
the  fee  basis  of  operation."  The  social 
importance  of  these  local  jails  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  every  felony  com- 
mitted against  the  federal  government, 
nearly  ten  crimes  are  perpetrated  which 
fall  under  state  or  local  jurisdiction. 

"The  crime  problem  is  really  a 
national  responsibility,"  the  report 
points  out,  since  improvement  in  crime 
control  cannot  be  achieved  until  local 
jails  in  all  states  are  brought  more 
nearly  to  the  same  plane.  It  little  avails 
a  state  with  an  enlightened  crime  pro- 
gram to  improve  its  prisons  and  enforce 
its  laws,  if  its  gates  remain  open  to 
embittered  and  unreformed  criminals 
from  other  states  where  the  jails  may 
be  literally  "crucibles  of  crime."  Ut- 
terly selfish  and  stupid,  according  to 
the  bureau,  is  the  system  of  "kicking 
the  malefactor  over  the  border"  or 
granting  parole  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  leave  the  state. 

To  encourage  and  aid  states  to  im- 
prove their  jails,  the  bureau  suggests 
a  federal  appropriation  of  possibly 
$10,000,000. 

Such  an  appropriation,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  bureau,  could  make  possible  a 
modernization  of  local  facilities  and 
programs  and  also  "provide  tangible 
encouragement  for  private  and  public 
agencies  handling  and  treating  juvenile 
offenders." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THERE  WERE  A  LOT  OF  DISHES 
left  unwashed  when  the  79th  Congress 
packed  up  its  bags  and  went  home  to 
campaign.  Perhaps  the  folks  expected 
too  much  of  it.  It  is  always  messy  clean- 
ing up  after  any  war  and  World  War 
II  left  problems  that  are  unprece- 
dented. 

Space  forbids  listing  all  the  dishes 
still  in  the  sink.  A  few,  however,  might 
be  mentioned.  The  79th  Congress  re- 
fused : 

— to  raise  minimum  wages  in  inter- 
state commerce  from  40  to  65  cents  an 
hour; 

— to  liberalize  unemployment  bene- 
fits ; 

— to  extend  the  social  security  pro- 
gram ; 

— to  provide  health  and  medical 
insurance; 

— to  approve  the  long  range  public 
housing  program ; 

— to  outlaw  the  poll  tax. 

Committee  hearings  were  held  on  most 
of  the  programs  and  the  groundwork, 
perhaps,  laid  for  action  by  the  80th 
Congress. 

The  79th  Congress  gave  the  Ad- 
ministration only  lukewarm  support  on 
too  many  other  issues,  the  OPA,  for 
example,  the  full  employment  program, 
labor,  and  so  on. 

On  the  foreign  front,  of  course,  the 
79th  came  through.  A  bit  half-heart- 
edly in  some  spots,  but  still  through. 
The  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Bretton  Woods  monetary  agreements, 
the  World  Court,  UNRRA,  the  Brit- 
ish loan,  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  programs.  By  and  large,  the 
record  of  the  79th  Congress  in  foreign 
affairs  is  something  its  members,  and 
the  country,  can  point  to  with  pride. 

Chances  that  the  79th  Congress  will 
return  to  Washington  are  remote.  A 
major  emergency  in  foreign  or  domes- 
tic affairs  might  bring  them  back  but 
it  would  have  to  be  almost  catastrophic. 
The  Administration  would  rather  not, 
and  congressmen  and  senators  have 
other  things  to  occupy  their  attention. 


DEPARTING  FOR  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
an  election  that  is  in  the  bag  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  Chairman  John  E. 
Rankin  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  indicated  that 


he  will  return  to  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary all  set  to  see  his  committee  given 
a  new  lease  on  life.  He  wants  to  in- 
vestigate the  political  activities  of  the 
CIO  and  its  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. Opponents,  however,  feel  that 
Mr.  Rankin  is  counting  his  chickens 
too  soon.  The  committee  won  status  as 
a  standing  committee  only  by  a  margin 
of  22  votes  and  the  next  House  may 
curtail  its  funds  and  activities  and  even 
abolish  it  entirely.  The  committee 
gained  neither  prestige  nor  popularity 
during  the  recent  session. 

4      4      4 

THE  UNITED  STATES  E.MPLOY- 
ment  Service  returns  to  state  control 
on  November  16,  but  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  still  have  a  finger  in  the 
employment  pie.  The  change  merely 
restores  the  federal-state  cooperative 
arrangement  set  up  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  act.  This  means -that  the  USES, 
although  relinquishing  actual  operation 
of  the  1,720  local  employment  offices, 
still  will  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  they  furnish  essential  services,  that 
they  are  operated  efficiently,  and  that 
they  maintain  reasonable  personnel 
standards. 

The  change  does  not  affect  the  spe- 
cial employment  service  for  veterans 
set  up  under  the  GI  Act.  That  remains 
under  the  USES. 


EWAN  Cl.AGUE  HAS  BEEN  NAMED 

to  head  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Robert  G.  Wagenet  of  Mill  Valley, 
Calif.,  is  taking  over  Mr.  Clague's 
old  job  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security. 

Mr.  Wagenet  was  director  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Bureau 
from  1936  to  1940  when  he  resigned 
to  become  director  of  the  California 
state  division  of  employment.  Since 
1943  he  has  been  associated  with  a 
shipbuilding  company  in  San  Francisco. 

4       4       41 

VETERANS  WHO  REENLIST  IN  THE 
military  or  naval  service  are  still 
eligible  for  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
GI  Act  (Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act),  according  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  VA  says  that  the  benefits  they 
can  still  enjoy  while  on  active  duty  are : 


education  or  training  with  tuition,  fees, 
and  supplies  paid  by  the  government; 
guaranteed  loan  to  buy  a  house,  and  in 
some  circumstances  even  a  loan  to  buy 
a  farm  or  business. 

Benefits  they  cannot  have  while  on 
active  duty  are:  readjustment  allow- 
ance for  unemployment ;  subsistence  al- 
lowance while  in  education  or  training; 
disability  pensions;  VA  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment. 

444 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  FIGURES  THAT 
survivors  of  from  100,000  to  150,000 
veterans  of  World  War  II  may  re- 
ceive monthly  security  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  the  veterans  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Total 
cost  of  the  program  set  up  by  the  new 
amendment  is  expected  to  amount  to 
approximately  $175,000,000  through 
1959. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
ex-servicemen  to  whom  it  applies  are 
given  the  status  of  fully  insured  work- 
ers under  the  OASI  program,  with  an 
average  monthly  credit  of  $160.  They 
are  given  an  additional  percentage 
credit,  which  will  increase  the  benefits 
their  survivors  may  receive  for  each 
year  in  which  they  had  a  minimum  of 
30  days  active  service  after  September 
16,  1940. 

For  his  survivors  to  be  qualified  for 
benefits  a  veteran  must — have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces  under 
circumstances  other  than  dishonorable 
within  four  years  and  a  day  after  the 
as  yet  officially  unproclaimed  end  of 
World  War  II ;  had  at  least  90  days 
of  active  duty  between  September  16, 
1940  and  the  official  end  of  the  war 
(the  90  day  requirement  does  not  apply 
if  the  veteran  was  discharged  because 
of  physical  disability  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated while  in  service)  ;  died  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge. 

Survivors  of  veterans  who  died  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment, 
but  within  three  years  after  their  dis- 
charge, may  file  at  once  for  benefits, 
which  will  be  payable  from  the  month 
of  the  veteran's  death.  For  the  benefits 
to  be  retroactive,  applications  must  be 
filed  within  six  months  after  the 
amendment's  passage. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Jobs  and  Workers 


Gains  in  establishing  fair  employ- 
ment practices  in  New  York  industry 
are  described  in  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  State  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. The  commission  was 
established  a  year  ago,  to  implement 
the  Ives-Quinn  Law,  the  first  state 
enactment  to  safeguard  the  employment 
rights  of  minority  groups. 

Up  to  June  27,  a  total  of  370  cases 
charging  discrimination  were  referred 
to  the  commission.  Of  these,  282  had 
been  closed,  leaving  87  in  the  active 
file.  Of  the  complaints,  207  were  based 
on  color,  89  on  creed,  and  60  on 
national  origin. 

The  report  specifically  cites  progress 
from  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company, 
against  which  a  number  of  complaints 
had  been  filed.  Several  international 
labor  unions  have  been  instructed  to 
change  their  constitution  and  rituals 
to  accord  with  the  state  anti-discrimi- 
nation law.  One  organization  has  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  the  commission 
has  directed  its  general  counsel  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  attorney  general  and 
the  industrial  commissioner  of  the  state. 

The  commission  reported  that  Buf- 
falo and  Syracuse  now  have  community 
councils  set  up  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  body,  and  that  additional  councils 
are  planned  for  Albany,  and  for 
New  York  City  and  Westchester. 

The  report  comments:  "It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  commission  that  the  first 
year's  operation  of  the  law  against  dis- 
crimination indicates  that  this  law 
soundly  carries  forward  the  mandate 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which,  after  declaring  that  all  men  are 
endowed  with  the  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  states: 
'To  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men.'  " 

Child  Labor  Branch 

The  major  responsibility  of  the 
new  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employ- 
ment Branch  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  is  the  administration  of  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Act.  The  other  tasks  assigned 
to  the  new  unit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are:  to  promote  better  working 


conditions  for  minors;  develop  and 
promote  standards  for  their  employ- 
ment protection,  and  methods  of  open- 
ing up  opportunities  for  suitable  work ; 
to  advise  with  other  bureaus  in  the 
department  and  with  state  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  with 
individuals  on  these  and  other  matters 
affecting  young  workers.  The  branch 
will  cooperate  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  field  of  child  health  and 
welfare. 

Beatrice  McConnell,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1935, 
and  was  named  to  administer  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act  when  it  went  into  effect  in  1938, 
is  the  head  of  the  Child  Labor  Branch. 

Bill  of  Rights 

The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  submitted  to  the  Social  and 
Economic  Council  of  the  UN  an  "in- 
ternational bill  of  rights,"  proposing 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  general 
peace  treaty.  The  proposal  would  guar- 
antee religious,  political,  and  economic 
rights  to  the  people  of  every  country. 
It  also  calls  for  the  establishment  and 
the  safeguarding  of  higher  labor  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world.  The  docu- 
ment was  prepared  by  Matthew  Woll, 
president  of  the  Labor  League  for 
Human  Rights,  and  David  Dubinsky, 
head  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union.  Both  are  AFL 
vice-presidents. 

Special  Week 

The  first  observance  of  "National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped" 
week,  authorized  by  Congress  and  pro- 
claimed by  President  Truman,  is  set 
for  October  6  to  12.  Plans  for  the 
week,  announced  by  Maj.  Gen.  Graves 
B.  Erskine,  head  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  leadership  of  the 
USES,  Veterans  Administration,  and 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Labor,  industry,  women's  organiza- 
tions, churches,  and  technical  and  pro- 
fessional groups  are  cooperating. 

Department  of  Labor  figures  indicate 
that  there  are  some  2,500,000  persons 
of  working  age  in  this  country  who 


have  permanent  disabilities.  At  present, 
approximately  85,000  disabled  civilians 
and  228,000  disabled  veterans,  all  able 
to  work,  are  seeking  jobs  through  the 
USES. 

The  aim  of  the  special  "week"  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  successful  employ- 
ment record  of  the  disabled  in  war  in- 
dustry, and  to  arouse  employers  and 
the  public  to  the  need  for  employment 
openings  for  handicapped  men  and 
women  who  are  ready  for  jobs  and 
need  them. 

Health  Education 

A  number  of  labor  groups  arc 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee  in  bringing  informa- 
tion about  cancer  and  its  prevention  to 
their  rank  and  file  membership.  Articles 
and  cartoon  strips  on  "warning  signals" 
and  on  the  committee's  educational  and 
informational  service  will  be  carried 
this  fall  in  twelve  union  publications 
and  in  four  citywide  union  papers.  Out- 
standing work  along  this  line  is  being 
done  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  (CIO)  and  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  (AFL). 

Jacob  Potofsky,  head  of  the  Amal- 
gamated, has  urged  each  of  the  twelve 
New  York  Joint  Boards  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  committee,  and 
work  out  an  educational  program.  The 
Transport  Workers  Union  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  an  educational  pro- 
gram which  includes  motion  pictures 
to  be  shown  to  large  membership  meet- 
ings and  to  numerous  section  meetings, 
distribution  of  literature,  exhibits  at 
headquarters,  and  a  special  meeting  for 
members  and  their  families  at  which 
films  will  be  shown  and  a  physician 
will  lecture  on  cancer. 

Wages  and  Hours  at  Sea 

The  first  international  multilateral 
treaty  fixing  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  of  work  sets  standards 
for  able  seamen  employed  in  the  world's 
merchant  marines.  The  final  negotia- 
tions lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  were 
participated  in  by  government,  sea- 
men's, and  shipowners'  delegates  of 
thirty-two  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 
The  treaty  establishes  a  minimum 
monthly  wage  of  $64  in  U.S.  currency, 
or  £16  or  the  equivalent  in  other  cur- 
rency ;  and  sets  a  schedule  of  hours  for 
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seamen  in  the  various  departments  of 
seagoing  ships. 

A  number  of  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled before  the  convention  comes  into 
force:  it  must  be  ratified  by  nine  out 
of  a  list  of  twenty-three  countries;  five 
of  the  ratifying  countries  must  have  at 
least  1,000,000  gross  register  tons  of 
shipping;  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
ratifying  states  must  be  not  less  than 
15,000,000  gross  register  tons — which 
means  that  either  the  USA  or  Great 
Britain  must  ratify  to  make  the  treaty 
effective. 

Worker's  Institutes 

Special  two-week  institutes  for 
union  groups  were  resumed  last  sum- 
mer at  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
School  for  Workers.  Typical  of  those 
held  in  the  first  postwar  session  of  the 
school  was  that  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
which  brought  together  126  members 
from  fourteen  states.  The  offerings  of 
rhe  institute  included  parliamentary 
procedure,  public  speaking.  union 
history,  labor  problems,  industrial  psy- 
chology, time  and  motion  study,  inter- 


national   problem,-..     Seminar.-    supple- 
mented classes  and  lectures. 

In  Print 

Belatedly,  we  call  attention  to  an 
outstanding  brief  analysis  of  labor- 
management  relations.  This  is  Study 
No.  2,  of  a  series  on  Christianity  and 
the  Economic  Order,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  department  of  research 
and  education  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Price  10  cents  from  the  council.  297 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  .and 
the  Children's  Bureau  jointly  publish 
"Why  Child  Labor  Laws?"  by  Lucy 
Manning.  Order  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. ; 
price  10  cents. 

"The  War  and  Women's  Employ- 
ment," a  new  publication  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  brings  together 
revealing  material  on  how  women 
played  their  part  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  industry,  agriculture, 
the  professions,  and  the  auxiliary  serv- 
ices. Prices  $1.50  from  the  ILO  office. 
734  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6. 


Mental  Health 


Formation  of  the  National  Men- 
tal Health  Foundation  was  announced 
in  May  by  Owen  J.  Roberts,  former 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is 
serving  as  national  chairman  of  the 
new  organization.  Its  purposes  are  to 
help  interpret  to  the  public  the  na- 
ture of  mental  illness  and  mental  de- 
ficiency, to  cooperate  with  others  in 
promoting  mental  health,  and  to  seek 
higher  standards  of  care  and  treatment 
in  hospitals. 

The  foundation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  wartime  program  of  service  to  in- 
stitutions by  several  church  agencies, 
including  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Its  projects  include:  gathering  of  re- 
ports from  institutional  employes  as  to 
conditions  in  state  mental  hospitals; 
preparation  and  distribution  of  train- 
ing, material  for  hospital  personnel; 
drafting  of  a  model  mental  health  law. 

In  late  summer  the  foundation  an- 
nounced a  forthcoming  series  of  fif- 
teen-minute transcribed  radio  dramas 
designed  to  educate  the  American  pub- 
lic to  an  understanding  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Two  of  these  will  be  released 
each  month  as  single  units.  They  will 
he  reviewed  by  a  consulting  psychia- 


trist and  will  contain  introductions  bv 
well  known  personalities.  September's 
programs  are  two  dramatized  case  his- 
tories, one  of  a  recovery  in  a  well  run 
state  hospital;  the  other,  of  the  thera- 
peutic possibilities  of  foster  home  care. 
Transcriptions  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  interested  groups  who  wish  to 
sponsor  the  programs  on  local  radio 
stations.  They  are  also  recorded  on 
discs  for  use  in  meetings  or  discussion 
groups.  A  charge  of  $12.50  is  made 
for  the  use  of  two  programs  over  a 
radio  station;  the  charge  for  records 
is  $10.  Inquiries  and  orders  may  be 
addressed  to:  Radio  Section,  National 
Mental  Health  Foundation,  P.  O.  Box 
7574.  Philadelphia  1.  Pa. 

Training  for  Nurses 

The  committee  on  mental  hygiene 
and  psychiatric  nutsing  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education 
has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  psychia- 
tric training  for  all  general  hospital 
students  as  part  of  their  basic  course 
in  nursing,  according  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Review.  The  league's 
committee  on  curricular  revisions  has 
included  an  outline  for  such  trainine 
in  its  "Curriculum  Guide."  and  as  a 


result   many  schools  of   nursing   have 
arranged  for  such  training. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  recom- 
mends not  less  than  one  nurse  to 
twenty  patients,  and  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent, in  a  considerable  number  of  state 
hospitals,  "there  is  only  one  registered 
nurse  for  thousands  of  patients,"  the 
article  concludes  that  the  need  is  open- 
ing up  a  great  field  for  the  nursing 
profession.  It  states  further  that  since 
"so  many  conditions  of  a  psychiatric 
nature  are  encountered  on  general  hos- 
pital service  ...  it  is  almost  necessary 
for  the  nurse  to  have  had  this  experi- 
ence to  take  care  of  her  patients  ef- 
fectively." 

Opportunity 

Fellowships  in  child-guidance- 
clinic  psychiatry  are  being  offered  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  according  to  the  July  issue  of 
Mental  Hygiene.  Recipients  will  train 
for  positions  in  community  clinics,  in 
centers  selected  on  the  basis  of 
standards  of  the  National  Association 
of  Child  Guidance  Clinics.  Some  fel- 
lowships are  for  two  years,  some  for 
one.  The  stipend  is  $2,600-$3,000  for 
the  first  year,  and  more  for  the  second. 
For  further  information  write  to 
Dr.  Milton  E.  Kirkpatrick,  director, 
Division  on  Community  Clinics,  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  10. 

In  the  Medical  Schools 

An  anonymous  grant  of  $90,000 
has  been  given  to  Wayne  University 
College  of  Medicine  in  Detroit  to  un- 
derwrite an  expansion  of  its  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry.  Dr.  John  M.  Dor- 
sey,  director  of  the  child  guidance  di- 
vision of  the  Children's  Fund  of 
Michigan,  has  been  named  special  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  department. 

A  gift  from  the  Walter  Haynes 
Foundation  has  enabled  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
to  set  up  a  neuropsychiatric  institute 
in  the  school's  teaching  hospital,  the 
Jefferson  and  Hillman,  which  will  also 
house  a  new  department  of  neuro- 
surgery,  neurology  and  psychiatry. 
Chief  of  the  new  department  and  di- 
rector of  the  institute  is  Dr.  Walter 
Haynes,  who  recently  created  the 
Haynes  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  research,  education  and 
training  in  the  fields  of  neurosurgery 
and  neurology. 

Some  psychiatry  \\-il!   he  introduced 
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during  the  first  year  of  study  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  by  Dr.  Douglas  D. 
Bond,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
school.  Beginning  students  will  work 
first  with  normal  patients  and  later 
with  those  having  neurotic  or  psychotic 
tendencies. 

Although  "it  is  generally  observed 
that  about  half  the  people  who  seek 
medical  care  have  some  emotional  or 
mental  disturbance,"  according  to  Dr. 
Bond,  in  the  past  "physicians  have  not 
given  sufficient  recognition  to  the  part 
emotions  play  in  disease." 

In  Print 

In  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
120,  "Toward  Mental  Health", 
George  Thorman  states  the  problem 
facing  this  country,  in  terms  of  the 
enormous  volume  of  nervous  and  men- 
tal disease,  and  the  grossly  inadequate 
facilities  and  lack  of  trained  personnel. 
Although  hope  for  the  future  lies  in 
research,  he  says,  "less  than  twenty 
percent  of  our  public  institutions  can 
be  designated  as  research  centers."  The 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained  for  ten 
cents  from  the  Public  Affairs  Commit 
tee,  22  East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 

A  new  Directory  of  Psychiatric 
Clinics  in  the  United  States  is  now 
available  from  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19.  It  lists  the  688 
community  clinics  in  the  country  as 
well  as  state  institutions,  state  govern- 
ment departments  promoting  mental 
hygiene,  Veterans  Administration  re- 
gional offices  and  hospitals,  mental 
hygiene  societies,  family  welfare  so- 
cieties, community  welfare  councils. 
and  veterans  information  centers. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society  in  Chicago  has  prepared  a  pam- 
phlet giving  specifications  for  an  insti- 
tution which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society.  The  pamphlet  in- 
cludes discussion  of  intake  policy, 
treatment  program,  personnel,  teach- 
ing and  research,  the  plant,  the  loca- 
tion. Illustrative  cases  showing  the 
need  for  this  different  type  of  institu 
tion  are  also  given. 

Research 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Control 
has  made  available  to  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Mental  Hygiene  $25,000  for 
research  in  the  field  of  mental  diseases. 


according  to  a  recent  announcement. 
The  money  will  be  allocated  among 
several  projects  designed  to  investigate 
mental  health  problems  from  the  bio- 
logical, medical,  and  sociological  points 
of  view.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Humphreys, 
chief  of  the  division's  Bureau  of  Pre- 
vention and  Education,  will  direct  the 
work. 

Psychiatric  Training 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  personnel  for  its  mental'  in- 
stitutions, New  York  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  launched  a 
program  this  spring  to  train  physicians 
in  psychiatry  and  neurology,  according 
to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

One  hundred  doctors  began  the 
course  on  April  5.  They  serve  as  resi- 
dent physicians  in  the  state's  mental  in- 
stitutions while  training,  and  for  forty- 
eight  weeks  attend  weekly  classes  at 
the  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute 
and  Hospital  in  New  York  City  or 
the  Syracuse  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

A  similar  program  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 


ment of  Public  Welfare.  Doctors  par- 
ticipating in  this  plan  are  serving  as 
residents  in  the  state's  mental  hospitals 
and  working  at  the  Veterans'  Rehabili- 
tation Center,  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
the  Behavior  Clinic  of  the  Criminal 
Court.  Residencies  began  July  1  for 
this  three-year  training  program. 

A  twelve-week  refresher  course  in 
psychiatry  and  neurology  is  being  given 
this  fall  by  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic 
in  San  Francisco.  Registration  was 
open  to  graduates  of  approved  medi- 
cal schools  who  had  had  nine  months' 
general  internship.  Preference  was 
given  to  veterans. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  which 
sponsored  last  spring  a  special  course 
in  psychiatric  principles  for  general 
practitioners  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  received  a  number  of 
requests  to  repeat  the  course,  according 
to  a  summer  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
The  article  states  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  general  practitioners  are  seek- 
ing simple  orientation  to  the  field, 
since  many  psychoneurotic  people  are 
turning  to  family  physicians  because  of 
the  dearth  of  psychiatrists. 


World  Conference 


Delegates  from  thirty  countries 
attending  the  world  education  confer- 
ence held  at  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  last 
month,  by  unanimous  action  estab- 
lished a  new  international  organization 
of  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  new  body, 
hailed  by  the  delegates  as  "a  milestone 
in  education,"  is  to  unify  the  teaching 
profession  and  raise  educational  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world. 

The  work  of  the  organization  will 
begin  formally  when  ten  nations  ap- 
prove the  charter,  drafted  at  the  con- 
ference. Meanwhile,  a  preparatory 
commission  will  tackle  "background 
work,"  considered  necessary  for  the 
first  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  summer 
of  1947. 

The  Conference  leaders  predict 
that  at  least  1,000,000  teachers  will 
be  represented  in.  the  World  Organi- 
zation of  the  Teaching  Profession. 

Program 

Teachers  were  urged  to  stress  in 
the  classroom  the  principles  embodied 
in  an  eight-point  program,  adopted  by 
the  conference  to  implement  the 
charter  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  all 
teachers.  This  program  holds  that 
man's  "fundamental  needs  .  .  .  for 


food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  recrea- 
tion and  security  should  be  satisfied." 
It  recognizes  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  equality  of  opportunity;  free- 
dom in  "the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the 
expression  of  opinion" ;  and  freedom  of 
religion.  It  asserts  that  "no  nation 
should  impose  its  culture  upon  any 
other  nation" ;  that  natural  resources 
should  be  developed  by  ''international 
planning  and  cooperation" ;  that  "the 
advances  of  science  have  now  made  all 
peoples  neighbors  .  .  .  morally  respon- 
sible for  each  others  well-being" ;  and 
that  "the  security  of  nations  .  .  .  can 
be  realized  only  through  international 
cooperation  in  an  organization  power- 
ful enough  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
facilitate  worldwide  economic  coopera- 
tion." 

Membership 

After  long  and  complicated  dis- 
cussion, the  conference  agreed  that  the 
teaching  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  world  body  are  to  have  one  vote 
for  each  50,000  members,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  votes  for  any  one  associa- 
tion. 

The  conference  further  agreed  that 
when     the     teaching     profession     was 
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unified,  each  country  would  have  only 
one  vote. 

Another  complex  issue  was  that  of 
dues,  with  spokesmen  for  the  smaller 
countries  suggesting  that  the  countries 
with  greatest  financial  resources  should 
shoulder  the  major  financial  load  of 
the  organization. 

It  was  finally  agreed  each  affiliate 
should  pay  dues  of  two  cents  for  each 
of  its  members,  with  a  minimum  an- 


nual fee  of  $100  for  any  organization 
having  full  membership  status. 

Site 

A  location  for  the  international 
headquarters  of  the  World  Organiza- 
tion was  not  selected.  The  delegates 
voted  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
preparatory  commission  be  in  the 
United  States,  probably  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Education 


Greatly  expanded  investment  in 
education,  as  the  only  real  safeguard 
against  war,  was  the  issue  most  em- 
phasized by  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  at  its  annual  convention, 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  last  month. 
Joseph  F.  Landis  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
reelected  president,  formulated  the 
''sense  of  the  meeting"  in  his  inaugural 
address:  "We  cannot  rely  any  longer 
on  armaments  alone  for  our  defense. 
Security  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  type 
of  education  which  will  create  in  the 
hearts  of  man  a  desire  to  use  atomic 
energy  for  the  welfare  of  man  rather 
than  for  his  destruction." 

The  federation  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  establishment  of  "an  inter- 
national organization  of  free  teachers 
unions."  It  also  directed  its  executive 
council  to  "reexamine  the  non-strike 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  to  arrange  for  a  full 
discussion  in  The  American  Teacher 
[its  official  publication]  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  strike  technique  as  a  means 
of  arousing  the  American  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  desperate  needs  of 
its  children." 

Teachers  Strike 

At  this  writing,  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Teachers 
Association  and  the  local  board  of  edu- 
cation are  deadlocked,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  has  announced  that 
the  city  schools  will  not  open,  as 
scheduled,  on  September  4.  Collective 
bargaining,  which  broke  down  August 
13,  was  resumed  later  in  the  month 
and  the  board  of  education  voted,  S 
to  3,  to  recognize  the  association  as  the 
representative  of  the  city's  236  public 
school  teachers.  But  the  board  refused 
to  alter  its  refusal  to  grant  salary  in- 
creases demanded  by  the  teachers  be- 
yond those  already  offered.  In  mid- 
August,  the  teachers,  acting  as  a 
group,  returned  the  contracts  sent 
them  by  the  board  embodying  moder- 


ate salary  increases.  Members  of  the 
Norwalk  board  of  estimate  and  taxa- 
tion stated  that  the  proposed  increases 
added  a  total  of  $1 12,000  to  the  year's 
budget.  The  teachers'  original  de- 
mand, documented  to  show  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  salaries  in  relation 
to  today's  cost  of  living,  and  to  salaries 
being  paid  in  comparable  professional 
fields,  would  have  meant  a  further 
budgetary  increase  of  about  $180,000. 
This  the  association  scaled  to  raises 
totaling  an  additional  $91,000 — a  fig- 
ure which  city  officials  declare  them- 
selves unable  to  meet. 

UNESCO 

A  Department  of  State  Hulli'tin 
urges  national  and  local  organizations, 
the  press,  radio,  and  the  churches  to 
observe  October  28  to  November  30 
as  UNESCO  Month.  It  is  expected 
that  the  general  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  will  be  in 
session  during  this  period.  The  aims  of 
the  observance  will  be  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  mutual  understanding 
among  peoples  contributes  to  peace  and 
security,  and  to  show  how  UNESCO 
can  help  promote  understanding. 

A  study  made  by  UNESCO  re- 
cently reveals  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  devastation  of 
school  systems  in  war-ravaged  coun- 
tries. A  report  by  Howard  E.  Wilson, 
deputy  executive  director  of  the 
preparatory  commission  of  UNESCO, 
shows  that  basic  equipment — pens, 
pencils,  writing  paper,  notebooks, 
erasers — is  lacking  in  practically  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Very  little  of  more 
elaborate  equipment,  such  as  maps, 
atlases,  educational  film  projectors, 
wall  charts,  laboratory  supplies,  is  to  be 
found.  In  some  areas,  notably  Poland, 
Greece,  and  sections  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, virtually  all  school  buildings 
were  wrecked  by  the  invaders,  school 
and  college  libraries  looted,  and  in 


some  communities,  literally  every  book 
destroyed.  The  survey  report  estimates 
that  it  will  require  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  more  than  five  billion 
dollars  to  restore  the  damage  done  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  by  the 
Germans  and  their  allies. 

Teaching  Stimulus 

A  five-year  program  to  "vitalize 
instruction"  in  33  selected  southern 
colleges  and  universities  is  announced 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  plan 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
chief  barriers  to  "creative  intellectual 
activity  in  the  average  college  faculty 
are  heavy  teaching  loads  which  allow 
no  time  for  independent  study;  low 
salaries  which  must  be  supplemented 
by  summer  teaching  or  other  lucrative 
employment ;  inadequate  library  facili- 
ties; and  the  limited  opportunities  to 
get  intellectual  stimulus  from  col- 
leagues in  the  same  field."  The  pro- 
gram, financed  by  total  grants  of 
$900,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion and  the  participating  institutions, 
will  seek  to  lower  these  barriers. 

University  centers  have  been  set  up 
at  Atlanta,  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  each  center 
serving  as  the  focal  point  for  several 
institutions.  The  funds  may  be  used 
to  finance  research,  purchase  research 
materials  and  library  books,  bring 
faculty  members  into  closer  contact 
with  colleagues  in  the  same  fields  on 
other  campuses.  "Project  funds  are  not 
expected  to  be  available  for  securing 
advanced  degrees." 

New  Editor 

School  and  Society  announces  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  I.  L.  Kandel  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, as  editor,  succeeding  the  late  Wil- 
liam C.  Bagley.  Professor  Kandel  took 
over  his  new  desk  on  September  1.  He 
has  been  on  the  Teachers  College  staff 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is 
widely  known  as  an  authority  on  com- 
parative education,  author  of  a  number 
of  books  and  articles  in  his  field,  and 
editor  of  encyclopedias  and  educational 
yearbooks. 

Exchange  Students 

A  worldwide  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  professors,  financed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  sale  of  surplus  Ameri- 
can property  abroad,  is  being  launched 
by  this  country,  under  a  new  law  spon- 
sored by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas,  a  former  Rhodes  scholar. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  more  than  be- 
ginnings will  be  made  before  the  1947- 
48  academic  year,  but  once  under  way, 
the  program  is  expected  to  last  many 
years.  According  to  conservative  esti- 
mates, some  100,000  Americans,  and 
about  half  that  many  from  other  lands 
will  be  exchanged.  American  students 
will  receive  grants  in  foreign  currency 
to  cover  transportation,  tuition,  living 
expenses,  and  other  charges  connected 
with  their  studies.  Individual  stipends, 
for  both  students  and  professors,  prob- 
ably will  average  about  $1,500  a  year. 
Students  from  other  countries,  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits.  Because  the 
funds  to  be  provided  are  in  foreign 
currency,  they  cannot  be  used  to  meet 
expenses  inside  the  United  States. 
Grants  paralleling  those  to  Americans 
for  study  abroad  will  be  made  to  for- 
eign students  enrolling  in  American 
institutions  outside  the  USA.  For 
students  coming  to  this  country,  grants 
will  cover  only  transportation,  and 
the  students  will  have  to  find  other 


means  to  meet  tuition   anil   living  ex- 
penses. 

Britain  has  agreed  to  set  up  a 
$20,000,000  fund  for  student  ex- 
change. Similar  arrangements  are  being 
made  with  other  countries  which  have 
purchased  surplus  property,  including 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Burma,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Scandinav- 
ian countries. 

In  Print 

The  board  of  education  of  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  publishes  "A  Study 
on  Practical  Democracy,"  an  illus- 
trated report  of  a  three-year  project 
carried  out  by  twenty-one  selected 
teachers  in  that  school  system. 

"Building  a  Better  Southern  Region 
Through  Education"  is  the  400-page 
report  of  a  study  in  state  and  regional 
cooperation,  made  by  the  Southern 
States  Work-Conference  on  School 
Problems,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Against  Crime 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  State  Department  of  Corrections 
in  California,  created  by  the  Prison 
Reorganization  Act  of  1944,  is  the 
psychiatric  clinic  at  San  Quentin 
Prison  for  study  and  classification  of 
newly  admitted  adult  male  prisoners, 
The  clinic,  described  in  a  recent  prog- 
ress report  by  Richard  A.  McGee, 
state  director  of  corrections,  is  known 
as  the  Guidance  Center,  and  is  super- 
vised and  controlled  by  the  Adult 
Authority,  a  quasi-judicial  agency  of 
the  department.  All  offenders  sen- 
tenced to  a  state  institution  are  kept 
under  twenty-four  hour  observation 
for  from  four  to  seven  weeks,  after 
which  the  nature  and  length  of  sen- 
tence and  the  prison  are  decided  upon. 
Headed  by  a  clinical  psychologist,  the 
work  of  the  center  has  four  major 
divisions:  medicine  and  surgery,  soci- 
ology and  casework,  psychology,  and 
educational  counseling. 

The  Adult  Authority  also  super- 
vises the  classification  and  treatment 
program  within  the  prison,  handles 
the  restoration  of  civil  rights,  and 
directs  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Paroles.  "It  will  be  observed,"  writes 
Mr.  McGee,  "that  the  law  makes  an 
effort  to  set  up  in  the  Adult  Authority 
a  casework  agency  which  is  intended 
to  exercise  control  over  the  profes- 


sional treatment  of  prisoners  from  the 
time  they  are  convicted  until  they  arc 
finally  discharged  from  parole." 

The  Youth  Authority,  responsible 
for  the  care  of  juvenile  offenders,  is 
administratively  independent  of  the  de- 
partment but  cooperates  closely  with 
it.  In  addition  to  its  programs  of  diag- 
nosis and  classification,  training  and 
treatment,  probation  and  placement, 
this  authority  has  developed  a  strong 
statewide  service  to  communities  in 
the  field  of  probation,  recreation,  and 
community  organization  to  prevent  de- 
linquency. 

Diagnostic  Center 

The  New  Jersey  State  Legisla 
ture  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  to  build  the  first  unit  of  a 
central  diagnostic  center  for  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies, according  to  the  Welfare  Report- 
er. The  proposed  center,  the  services  of 
which  will  be  available  upon  request 
to  any  court  or  agency  of  government 
within  the  state,  will  make  a  complete 
mental  and  physical  inventory  of  each 
individual  received  and  will  recom- 
mend the  care  and  treatment  best 
suited  to  his  rehabilitation. 

It  is  planned  that  the  center  will 
advise,  after  study  and  diagnosis, 
whether  an  offender  should  be  put  on 


probation  or  placed  in  an  institution, 
and  that  it  will  also  recommend  types 
of  institutions  for  convicted  criminals. 
The  center's  facilities  are  also  being 
made  available  to  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  the  study  of  retarded  pupils. 

Children  in  Jail 

Case  study  of  the  319  children 
held  in  Cook  County  (Chicago)  jail 
on  criminal  charges  between  1938  and 
1943  is  presented  in  the  pamphlet 
"Detention  and  Prosecution  of  Chil- 
dren," by  Fred  Gross,  Dimmick  D. 
Drake  Fellow,  Central  Howard  Asso- 
ciation. These  children  were  prose- 
cuted under  criminal  law  as  a  result 
of  a  ruling  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  1935  which  placed  all  child 
offenders  over  ten  in  Cook  County 
under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  court.  Consequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  some  children  are 
arbitrarily  selected  by  the  district  at- 
torney for  criminal  prosecution,  while 
others,  often  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fenses, are  cared  for  by  the  juvenile 
authorities. 

Three  hundred  and  one  of  the  chil- 
dren held  in  the  jail  during  the  period 
studied  had  not  been  convicted,  but 
in  default  of  bail  were  being  held  to 
await  trial.  The  detention  period  aver- 
aged over  a  month  for  one  third  of  this 
group  and  in  three  cases  was  over  four 
months.  By  contrast,  of  the  258  chil- 
dren found  guilty  after  trial,  105  were 
granted  probation,  including  one  boy 
of  fourteen  who  had  been  held  for  138 
days  awaiting  trial. 

Recommendations  of  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  study  include:  legiV 
lation  raising  the  age  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility to  seventeen  years;  tempo- 
rary care  facilities  for  detained 
children  other  than  jail;  child  guidance 
clinics;  further  study  of  present 
methods  in  the  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children. 

Available  for  $1.50  from  the  asso- 
ciation, 608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  5. 

In  Print 

Only  1.7  percent  of  the  5,362 
children  handled  by  the  crime  preven- 
tion division  of  the  Houston  police 
department  in  1943  were  referred  to 
other  social  agencies,  the  research 
bureau  of  the  Houston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  reported  recently  in 
"Social  Statistics — Houston  Children 
and  the  Police."  The  bulletin,  third  in 
a  series  on  juvenile  delinquency,  states  | 
that  26.2  percent  were  referred  to  the 
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probation  department  for  care  and 
treatment,  49.5  percent  released  to 
their  parents,  16  percent  "released," 
and  other  disposition  made  of  6.6  per- 
cent. The  importance  of  a  "screening" 
process  at  this  point  is  stressed,  as  "no 
doubt  a  large  number  of  the  children 
arrested  by  the  police  department 
could  profit  from  casework  services  of 
the  private  agencies." 

Intermediate  Institution 

Charles  Reed,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  St.  Charles,  de- 
clared in  a  recent  speech  at  the 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Kankakee,  that  the 
school  rehabilitates  75  percent  of  its 
boys.  However,  he  stressed  the  need 
for  an  intermediate  type  of  institution 
to  care  for  the  young  "adult  criminal" 
who  is  too  hardened  or  maladjusted 
for  a  training  school  and  still  too 
young  for  a  penitentiary.  "Ninety  per- 
cent of  our  problems  at  the  institu- 
tion," he  said,  "are  caused  by  the  old 
timers  who  are  returned  parole  viola- 
tors." 

Interstate  Compact 

Oklahoma  has  become  the  thirty- 
ninth  state  to  join  the  Interstate  Parole 
and  Probation  Compact,  according  to 
a  bulletin  from  the  Public  Administra- 
tion Clearing  House.  The  purpose  of 
the  compact  is  to  aid  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  with  criminal  records, 
and  to  stop  "commuting  criminals" 
from  taking  advantage  of  state  lines. 
In  each  signatory  state,  the  governor 
designates  an  officer  to  carry  out  the 
program.  When  a  parolee  wishes  to 
establish  a  new  life  in  another  partici- 
pating state,  the  administrative  officer 
there  is  asked  to  investigate  the  pro- 
posed environment.  If  the  parolee  is 
permitted  to  take  up  his  new  residence, 
the  agency  in  that  state  takes  over  the 
duties  of  supervising  his  rehabilitation. 

Schools  for  Parents 

The  San  Francisco  Parent  Guid- 
ance Center  has  been  "dramatically 
effective"  in  curbing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, according  to  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association.  Parents 
whose  children  have  been  brought  into 
juvenile  court  as  delinquents  are  re- 
quired by  the  court  to  attend  a  series 
of  eight  classes  on  family  problems. 

The  project  was  started  three  years 
ago  by  San  Francisco  judges  who  felt 
that  their  customary  functions  of  fin- 


ing and  imprisoning  delinquents  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  plan  for  educat- 
ing parents  in  delinquency  prevention 
through  the  establishment  of  happier 
home  relationships. 

Classes  are  informal  and  include  a 
review  of  San  Francisco's  recreational, 
public  health,  and  other  welfare  facili- 
ties as  well  as  lectures  and  group  dis- 
cussion on  parent-child  relationships 
and  the  personality  development  of 
children.  Absences  are  checked  and 
must  be  made  up  before  parents  are 
"graduated"  and  their  cases  returned 
to  juvenile  court  for  final  review,  - 

A  survey  of  sixty-eight  families  re- 
fered  to  the  center  shows  that  88  per- 
cent of  the  children  have  made  suc- 
cessful adjustments  in  home  and 
school. 

Equally  good  results  are  reported 
from  the  Home  and  Family  Living  In- 
stitute for  delinquent  parents  in  Dear- 
born, Michigan,  by  Judge  George  T. 
Martin  of  the  Municipal  Court,  writ- 
ing in  Prison  World.  The  institute 
has  been  "a  great  factor"  in  the  50 
percent  reduction  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency during  the  past  year,  he  states. 

Since  the  institute  was  started  in 
1944,  over  300  parents  found  guilty 
by  the  court  of  neglecting  their  chil- 
dren have  been  required  to  attend  its 
classes  on  family  problems  for  the 
period  of  their  probation.  At  first  con- 
fined to  these  parents,  the  classes  were 
later  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 


order  to  remove  any  stigma  from  at- 
tendance and  make  the  parents  more 
receptive  to  the  ideas  discussed  there. 
At  present  over  half  the  audience  at- 
tends voluntarily. 

In  the  few  cases  where  parents  are 
unresponsive  to  the  leniency  of  proba- 
tion, there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
a  fine  or  jail  sentence  or  referral  to  the 
Probate  Court  for  placement  of  the 
children  in  a  foster  home,  according  to 
Judge  Martin.  However,  he  has  found 
that  most  parents  'merely  lack  knowl- 
edge or  need  to  be  awakened  to  their 
responsibilities. 

The  Difficult  Delinquent 

For  the  small  number  of  difficult, 
court-committed  delinquents  who  can- 
not benefit  from  an  open  type  training 
institution,  New  York  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  is  trying 
specialized  units  for  intensive  treat- 
ment, one  for  boys  at  New  Hampton 
and  one  for  girls  in  Brooklyn,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  release  from  the  depart- 
ment. Here  youngsters  whose  behavior 
interferes  with  the  training  of  other 
children  in  a  freer  institution  can  re- 
ceive the  close  supervision  and  psychi- 
atric care  needed.  Enabling  legislation 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture last  year,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
recommendations  fro  m  Governor 
Dewey's  interdepartmental  committee 
on  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  expected  that  about  one  hun- 


A   Reader   Writes 


To  TUB  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  issue  <>l 
Survey  Midmonthly,  there  was  a  state- 
ment about  the  criticism  of  social  work 
and  how  it  was  a  ground  swell  across 
the  country. 

There  is  growing  criticism  of  social 
work,  and  basically  it  is  the  criticism 
of  the  reactionaries  to  the  realists.  For 
social  work  is  on  the.  liberal,  realistic 
side  of  the  controversy  going  on  be- 
tween people  who  want  to  return  to 
the  old  folkways  and  those  who  art- 
preparing  for  tomorrow  anil  uhalr\rr 
it  may  bring. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  settle 
the  question  this  way.  But  a  few  of 
the  criticisms  bear  looking  into: 

First,  there  is  the  complaint  that  so- 
cial workers  talk  a  lot  and  do  little. 
It's  true  that  a  social  problem  cannot 
he  eliminated  by  elocution. 

Second,  people  get  confused  because 
social  work  and  human  welfare  are 
presented  as  synonymous.  Social  work 
is  a  skill  or  profession  that  Is  used  in 
the  field  of  human  welfare. 

Third,  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  its  necessary  push  for 


high  standards,  social  work  has  hail 
to  become  narrow  and  limited  in  the 
training  for  those  standards. 

Fourth,  the  manipulative  or  political 
technique  is  being  used  more  and  morr 
by  social  workers,  rather  than  the  ed- 
ucational methods  of  their  profession. 
Social  workers  to  some  critics  have  been 
well  named,  because  they  work  people 
to  get  the  social  results  they  themselves 
have  determined  arc  good! 

These  criticisms  are  justifiable,  but 
they  all  represent  the  growing  pains  of 
a  young,  self-conscious  profession. 

Fundamentally,  social  work  is  criti- 
ri/ed  in  the  same  way  as  is  anything 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  change  in 
the  status  quo.  Social  workers  are 
planners.  Some  people  would  rather 
die  in  ancient  integrity  than  exist  in 
changed  form.  So  would  some  social 
agencies  and  institutions! 

That  si-ems  to  be  what's  wrong  with 
social  work.  Which  makes  it  botli 
logical  and  contradictory! 

WALTER  L.  STONK 
Community  Welfare  Services 
Xashville,  Tenn. 
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dred  boys  will  be  transferred  to  New 
Hampton  from  Ne\v  York's  two  train- 
ing schools  for  boys  under  sixteen,  on 
recommendation  of  the  psychiatrist 
and  case  committee  of  the  transferring 
school  and  on  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

According  to  Robert  Lansdale,  state 
social  welfare  commissioner,  these 
boys  "will  receive,  as  needed,  social, 
medical,  and  ps3rchiatric  services,  aca- 
demic education  and  vocational  train- 
ing, wholesome  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreation,  and,  of  course,  spiritual 
guidance  as  well." 

The  unit  for  girls  in  Brooklyn  will 
be  a  branch  unit  of  the  State  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Hudson.  It  will 
serve  as  a  reception  center  for  Hud- 
son, as  a  custodial  center  for  disturbed 
or  runaway  girls,  and  as  an  intensive 
treatment  center  for  girls  in  need  of 


physical    rehabilitation    or    personality 
readjustment. 

Truancy 

"Good-by  to  Hooky  Playing"  by 
Jimmie  Groves  in  the  June  issue  of 
Texas  describes  Austin's  "social  ap- 
proach" to  the  problem  of  truancy  in 
its  twenty-two  white  and  eight  Negro 
schools. 

A  staff  of  five  ex-school  teachers, 
experienced  in  social  welfare,  make 
more  than  500  home  visits  a  month  to 
investigate  the  underlying  causes  for 
excessive  absence.  They  try  to  work 
out  with  each  family  constructive  plans 
to  improve  school  attendance.  In  some 
cases,  just  financial  aid  to  the  family, 
needed  clothing  or  a  part  time  job  will 
solve  the  problem.  Often  the  difficulty 
is  poor  health,  neglect  or  a  broken 
home. 


Professional 


The  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly reports  that  it  is  continuing  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Temporary  Social  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  plans  for 
establishing  an  International  Social 
Welfare  Organization.  Recent  col- 
laborations have  been  carried  on  with 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  and  the 
British  Council  of  Social  Services. 

The  Temporary  Social  Commission 
has  proposed,  through  a  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  permanent  Social 
Commission  to  be  responsible  for  broad 
social  policy  and  coordination  of  social 
affairs  among  the  United  Nations  and 
to  administer  certain  social  welfare 
services  such  as  child  welfare,  on  an 
international  basis.  The  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  permanent  Social 
Commission  and  the  staffing  of  the 
secretariat  for  social  welfare  services 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  as- 
sembly's committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Joseph  Anderson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  in  consultation  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat. 

Group  Work  in  Institutions 

The  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  has  published 
"Group  Work  and  the  Child  Caring 
Institution,"  a  series  of  four  lectures 
which  were  given  by  Saul  Berstein  be- 


fore the  Institute  of  Institutional  Per- 
sonnel. Mr.  Berstein  discusses  the  in- 
stitution as  a  community,  group  life 
in  the  cottage,  groupings  and  the  recre- 
ation program,  and  the  representative 
council  in  the  institution.  Fifty  cents 
from  the  federation,  122  East  22  Street, 
New  York  10. 

VA  Social  Work  Jobs 

"Opportunities  in  Psychiatric  and 
Medical  Social  Work,"  published  by 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  de- 
scribes the  program,  requirements  for 
appointment  as  social  worker,  and 
salary  scales  in  connection  with  avail- 
able jobs  within  the  organization.  This 
is  published  as  VA  pamphlet  10-6  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Indiana  State  Conference 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis 
October  30  to  November  2,  according 
to  a  release  from  the  conference  office. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel. 

The  1946  meeting  will  be  the  first 
four-day  conference  to  be  held  since 
1941.  "The  Laura  Greely  Study 
Courses,  intensive  short  courses  of  four 
two-hour  sessions,  make  up  the  program 
for  the  first  two  days  and  will  cover 
casework  with  the  aged,  recognition 
of  emotional  problems,  the  clerical 


worker  in  a  social  agency,  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects  in  the  fields  of  case- 
work, groupwork,  and  community  or-  ! 
ganization. 

The  conference  offices  are  located  at 
122  East  Michigan  Street,  Indian- 
apolis 4. 

Nurses  Convention 

Twelve  thousand  professional 
nurses  are  expected  at  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  three  national  nursing 
organizations — the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing— Atlantic  City,  September  23-27. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  with  a 
membership  now  over  180,000,  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  general  session  on 
September  25.  Discussion  in  official 
business  sessions  is  expected  to  center 
around  such  issues  as  federal  legisla- 
tion affecting  nursing,  personnel  prob- 
lems including  collective  bargaining, 
the  relation  of  practical  and  profes- 
sional nursing,  and  economic  security 
for  nurses. 

Group  Therapy  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Group  Therapy  Association  will 
be  held  at  New  York  in  January,  1947, 
it  has  been  announced.  The  program 
is  planned  to  include  sessions  on  group 
therapy  in  private  practice,  research, 
training,  and  parallel  treatment  of  pre- 
school children  with  their  mothers. 

International  Conference 

A  meeting  of  the  permanent  board 
of  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  is  being  held  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  as  we  go  to  press.  Official 
representatives  of  existing  national 
committees  and  social  work  leaders 
from  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
are  expected  to  attend.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  reorganize  the  Inter- 
national Conference  and  to  begin  prep- 
arations for  its  first  meeting  in  1948. 
The  official  representative  of  the 
United  States  is  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  Inquiries  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Committee  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  82  North 
High  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

Annual  Report 

Under  the  title,  "Statistics  of 
Medical  Social  Casework  in  New 
York  City:  1945,"  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  has  published  the  second 
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annual  report  of  comparative  statistics 
of  social  work  departments  of  leading 
New  York 'hospitals.  Medical  social 
workers  will  be  particularly  intrested 
in  items  showing  the  proportion  of 
casework  interviews  held  outside  the 
hospital,  size  of  social  work  staff  in  re- 
lation to  size  of  hospital,  ratio  of  cleri- 
cal workers  to  medical  social  workers 
and  of  supervisory  workers  to  case- 
workers. 

The  report  was  written  by  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  collecting  the  data.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  foundation, 


130   East  22   Street,    New  York    10. 
Price  25  cents. 

In  Print 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds  has  issued, 
as  its  second  social  planning  bulletin, 
"Structure  of  Jewish  Multiple  Func- 
tion Casework  Agencies,"  a  paper  given 
by  Morris  Zelditch  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Welfare 
at  Atlantic  City  in  May.  From  the 
council,  165  West  46  Street,  New 
York  19. 


People  and  Things 


United  Service  for  New  Amer- 
icans, Inc.,  has  been  established  to  con- 
duct a  national  program  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  foreign  born,  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  broad  welfare  service  for  the 
thousands  of  newcomers  now  arriving 
in  the  United  States.  The  agency  was 
formed  as  a  consolidation  of  National 
Refugee  Service,  Inc.,  and  the  National 
Service  to  Foreign  Born  Department 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  will  be  a  constituent 
agency  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Legal  Aid 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Aid  Work  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Arthur  E. 
Schoepfer  is  giving  technical  assistance 
to  state  and  local  bar  associations  in  the 
establishment  of  organized  legal  aid 
work.  At  present  the  work  is  limited 
to  cities  in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Massachusetts,  although 
the  committee  has  announced  that  its 
plans  for  the  future  are  national  in 
scope. 

World  Health  Chairman 

The  Interim  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  meeting 
in  closed  session  in  New  York  in  late 
summer,  unanimously  elected  Dr. 
Andrija  Stampar  of  Yugoslavia  as 
chairman.  Dr.  Stampar  succeeded  Dr. 
Fedor  Krotkov  of  Russia,  who  has  re- 
turned to  Moscow. 

Youth  and  Food  for  the  World 

The  week  beginning  September 
23  has  been  chosen  to  inaugurate  local 
food  committees,  sponsored  by  member 
agencies  of  seventeen  national  youth 
organizations.  The  Youth  Food  Con- 
ference, held  at  the  White  House  in 
July,  launched  the  movement  to  mo- 


bilize American  children  to  save  food 
to  combat  world  famine.  The  program 
is  being  coordinated  by  the  Youth 
Division,  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, 17%  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  Film 

"Children  of  Tragedy,"  a  twenty- 
two  minute  film  on  the  problems  faced 
by  children  in  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Norway,  has  been  produced 
by  the  Save  the  Children  Federation 
for  release  to  welfare  and  relief  groups, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  In 
gratitude  for  aid  given  by  this  country 
to  his  native  France,  Charles  Boyer 
stars  in  the  picture. 

Sound  prints  (16  mm.)  may  be 
booked  from  the  federation,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  10  or  from  the 
YMCA  Film  Division  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Dallas.  The 
rental  fee  is  $2.50. 

New  Jobs 

Ruth  Freeman,  associate  professor 
of  preventive  medicine  and  public 
health  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  appointed  national  administra- 
tor of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Services. 

Joseph  McVicker  Hunt,  professor 
of  psychology  at  Brown  University,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Welfare  Research  of  the  Community 
Service  Society.  Mr.  Hunt  succeeds 
Robert  T.  Lansdale  who  resigned  from 
the  post  when  he  was  appointed  State 
Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  in 
New  York. 

John  F.  Rich,  former  relief  executive 
and  public  relations  director  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
joined  the  firm  of  Dean  Anderson  Cam- 
paigns, Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  vice- 
president,  on  September  first.  Mr.  Rich 


will  participate  in  planning  and  direct- 
ing fund  raising  campaigns  for  local 
and  national  institutions  and  relief 
projects,  and  will  continue  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity  with  the  Friends' 
agency. 

Raymond  Craig,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Colorado  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  and  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  the  division  of  social 
services  in  the  branch  area  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  which  covers 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado. 

Leona  Massoth  has  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
and  will  complete  her  doctorate  studies 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration.  Miss 
Massoth's  successor  is  Sue  Spencer. 

President  Sidney  E.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Hendry 
as  professor  of  social  work  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  univers- 
ity. Mr.  Hendry,  a  native  Canadian, 
has  held  a  variety  of  social  work  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  since  1928. 
Recently  he  has  been  serving  as  co- 
ordinator of  research  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Interrelations  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Rear  Admiral  Dallas  G.  Sutton 
(MC)  USN  (Rt.)  joined  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  staff  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  on  September  first 
as  director  of  study  of  government  hos- 
pital relations.  Admiral  Sutton  will 
serve  as  liaison  between  the  association 
and  the  government  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  federal  hospital  program  and 
will  assist  in  the  coordination  of  civilian 
and  federal  hospital  facilities. 

Elsie  Elfenbein  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  executive  director 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Mrs.  Elfenbein  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  organization  since 
1925. 

Civil  Service  Examination 

The  California  State  Personnel 
Hoard  has  announced  that  civil  service 
examinations  will  be  given  on  October 
26  for  two  jobs:  superintendent  of  a 
correctional  school  for  boys,  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  a  school  for 
hoys.  Final  date  for  filing  applications 
is  October  5.  Information  may  be 
secured  from  the  State  Personnel 
Hoard,  1015  L  Street,  Sacramento. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


YELLOW  MAGIC,  by  J.  D.  Ratcliff.  Ran- 
dom llouri'.  $2. 

IN  THE  PREFACE  TO  THIS  FASCINATING 

account  of  the  discovery  and  wartime 
production  of  penicillin,  the  author 
says:  "So  long  as  a  medical  discovery 
remains  in  the  laboratory  stage  it  is  of 
little  value  to  anyone.  It  cures  no 
disease,  saves  no  lives.  It  is  a  scientific 
curio.  It  is  only  when  a  manufactur- 
ing company  starts  producing  the  mate- 
rial in  large  quantities  that  the  prod- 
uct can  find  its  way  into  the  stock 
rooms  of  hospitals  and  the  handbags 
of  physicians." 

"Yellow  Magic"  is  essentially  the 
story  of  how  a  laboratory  curiosity, 
costing  in  its  early  stages  $20  per 
100,000  units,  has  become  medicine's 
most  spectacular  ally  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  due  to  the  invasion  of  certain 
bacteria.  Mass  production  methods 
and  wartime  aids  have  made  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  lifesaver  to 
59  cents  per  100,000  units  within  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  lower  costs  may 
be  ahead.  This. in  itself  is  something 
worth  writing  a  book  about. 

Dr.  Chester  Keefer  and  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein  add  a  foreword  and  introduc- 
tion, respectively,  in  which  they  agree 
that  penicillin  is  an  epoch-making  drug 
with  more  powerful  effect  on  more 
diseases  than  any  other '  chemothera- 
peutic  agent  so  far  discovered,  and 
with  apparently  no  appreciable  toxic 
effect. 

The  author  carries  the  reader  swiftly 
from  the  fleck  of  mold,  later  identified 
as  penicillin  notatum,  drifting  into 
Alexander  Fleming's  window  and 
landing  on  a  culture  plate  where  its 
growth  and  resulting  "juice"  had  the 
effect  of  dissolving  certain  disease- 
producing  bacteria;  then  over  the  ten- 
year  hiatus  during  which  penicillin  re- 
mained a  curiosity  while  interest  in 
chemotherapy  was  revived  by  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  sulfonamide  drugs. 

Next,  there  is  reference  to  the 
epochal  work  of  Dubos  on  soil  bacteria 
— the  good  microbes  which  attack  bad 
microbes — which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  tyrothricin,  tyrocidine,  and 
gramicidine,  and  then  back  to  the  re- 
newed interest  in  penicillin,  with 
Florey  and  Chain  working  feverishly 
to  produce,  test,  and  recover  the  always 
insufficient  supply  of  this  drug. 

Dramatically,    penicillin   emerges   in 


this  absorbing  narrative  as  the  one  safe, 
non-toxic  remedy  which  the  sick  can 
tolerate  and  which  is  effective  against 
infections  left  untouched  by  sulfona- 
mides  or  relieved  only  with  discomfort 
or  toxic  effect  by  other  antibiotics. 

Then  comes  the  fascinating  story  of 
its  mass  production  in  twenty-two  of 
the  nation's  drug  manufacturing  and 
related  plants.  The  War  Production 
Board's  activity  in  supplying  first  the 
needs  of  the  military  and  then  gradu- 
ally building  up  a  civilian  supply  care- 
fully guarded  and  distributed  through 
hospitals  under  controlled  conditions  is 
well  portrayed. 

In  the  light  of  the  more  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  adventure  of  penicil- 
lin production  and  availability,  Mr. 
Ratcliff's  story  of  the  scientifically  con- 
trolled introduction  of  the  drug  pro- 
vides background  for  an  understanding 
of  what  is  probably  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  fighting  disease  with 
drugs.  ROBERT  P.  FISCHEI.IS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  OTHER  PEOPLE, 

by  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker.  Dutton.  $1.75. 

\VlTH  THE  BEST  OF  INTENTIONS,  THE 

attempt  to  bring  about  what  one  may 
regard  as  needed  adjustments  in  other 
people's  lives  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
And  it  can  be  dangerous.  It  calls  for 
a  deeper  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  its  reactions  to  life's  stress 
and  strain  than  most  of  us  possess.  Nor 
is  the  task  simplified  or  the  danger  min- 
imized when  one  seeks  to  utilize  those 
spiritual  resources  and  techniques 
which  religion  and  the  Church  pro- 
vide. 

This  is  a  field,  however,  in  which 
Mr.  Shoemaker  can  qualify  as  an  ex- 
pert. In  his  latest  book,  ''How  You 
Can  Help  Other  People,"  he  has  .1 
wealth  of  experience  upon  which  to 
draw.  He  has  plenty  of  case  histories 
to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his 
methods.  One  detects,  too.  that  his 
notable  success  in  helping  people  has 
behind  it  not  only  a  tried  and  proven 
"how"  but  a  very  significant  "why." 

This  book  makes  timely  reading  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  it  places  upon 
the  importance  of  individual  living  re- 
lationships, "knowing  one  another, 
caring  for  one  another,  seeking  to  find 
richer  life  for  one  another."  At  a  time 
when  people  must  be  helped  en  mass? 
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and  when  resort  must  be  had  to  great 
impersonal  agencies  of  relief,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  people  are  still  our 
neighbors.  Individuals  still  have  a 
claim  upon  our  help,  and  giving  that 
help  is  important  to  us  as  well  as  to 
them. 

Without  disparaging  sound  legis- 
lative action  designed  to  promote  social 
justice  and  human  security,  great  col- 
lective schemes  under  which  the  state 
would  be  made  responsible  for  the  re- 
lief of  human  ills  may  tend,  the  author 
holds,  to  "overshadow  individual  con- 
tribution and  initiative,  and  endanger 
the  distinctive  liberties  which  have 
come  to  us  through  what  we  call  Chris- 
tian civilization."  It  could  even  mean 
totalitarianism. 

The  book  deals  helpfully  tvith  all 
categories,  of  human  need.  The  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  mentally  sick,  the 
fearful,  and  the  defeated  are  partic- 
ularly well  done  and  will  be  highly 
useful  even  to  those  who  are  not  will- 
ing or  equipped  to  employ  the  spiritual 
therapy  that  is  prescribed. 

As  the  author  states,  the  basis  of  the 
book  is  profoundly  Christian.  All  who 
would  bring  spiritual  resources  to  the 
solution  of  individual  human  problems 
will  find  it  valuable  reading. 

CHARLES  K.  GILBERT 
Suffragan  Bishop 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  IN  CAN- 
ADA,  by  Florence  H.  M.  Emory.  Mao- 
niillan.  S3. 

"PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  ix  CAN- 
ADA" is  welcomed  as  the  first  textbook 
published  about  the  practice  of  this 
profession  in  Canada.  Miss  Emory 
shows  the  similarities  in  the  historical 
developments,  basic  philosophies,  and 
general  trends  of  public  health  nursing 
in  England  and  Canada,  refers  to  the 
visiting  nursing  services  in  the  United 
States,  and  discusses  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  public  health  nursing 
to  Canada. 

The  book  is  in  fact  a  text,  prepared 
chiefly  for  students  of  nursing,  but  it  is 
of  general  interest  to  practitioners  in 
this  field. 

Beginning  with  a  foreword  by  Kath 
leen  Russell,  director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Toronto,  the 
book  is  then  divided  into  two  parts: 
"Principles  and  General  Practice," 
be  postpaid) 
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which  relates  public  health  nursing  to 
current  public  health  and  social  work 
movements;  and  "Certain  Branches  ot 
Work:  Methods  and  Technical  Pro- 
cedures," which  is  written  by  a  group 
of  collaborators.  This  section  gives 
up-to-date  information  about  various 
specialties  in  public  health  nursing. 

One  wishes  there  were  a  more  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Canadian  nursing 
scene  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
nurses,  number  of  public  health  nurses, 
their  ratio  to  the  population,  and  so  on. 
Also,  there  is  little  description  of  the 
variations  of  public  health  nursing  in 
the  different  provinces,  and  scant  dis- 
cussion of  the  particular  problems  of 
public  health  nursing  among  the 
French  speaking  population  - —  partic- 
ularly in  Quebec  Province. 

Emerging  as  a  postwar  volume,  it  is 
>urprising  to  find  little  reference  to  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  public  health 
nursing. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  much  val- 
uable information  in  this  book  for 
students  in  the  public  health  nursing 
field,  as  well  as  those  in  the  social  and 
health  movements  of  which  public 
health  nursing  is  a  part. 

ALMA  C.  HAUPT 
Director,  Nursing  Bureau 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

TREASURY  FOR  THE  FREE  WORLD. 
Edited  by  Ben  Raeburn.  Arro  Publish- 
ing Company.  $3.50. 

THE     EDITOR     OF    AX     ANTHOLOGY     IS 

confronted  by  three  problems:  those  of 
orientation,  selection,  and  organization. 
Failure  to  solve  all  three  equally  must 
qualify  the  success  of  the  effort  as  a 
whole. 

In  asking  Ernest  Hemingway  to 
write  the  foreword,  Mr.  Raeburn  es- 
tablished the  standard  of  orientation. 
It  is  summed  up  in  one  sentence:  "It 
will  be  our  duty,"  says  Mr.  Heming- 
way, "when  we  have  sufficient  valid 
knowledge,  to  disagree,  to  protest,  even 
to  revolt  and  to  rebel  and  still  work 
always  toward  finding  a  way  for  all 
men  to  live  together  on  this  earth." 

This  sets  forth  the  prntestant  prin- 
ciple in  its  essence.  It  also  provides  the 
norm  by  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  each  contribution  should  be 
judged.  "Treasury  for  the  Free 
World"  is  a  collection  of  statements 
by  fifty-nine  men  and  two  women  in 
whom  the  principles  of  protest  and  of 
humaneness  are  coupled  to  form  a  lib- 
eral outlook  on  human  affairs. 

Most  of  the  selections  are  good  but 
they  are  chosen  onlv  from  writers 


whose  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
magazine,  Free  117orl<l.  Among  these, 
political  leaders  and  publicists  pre- 
dominate. The  fields  of  education,  art, 
and  science  are  rather  neglected.  Al- 
though one  entire  section  is  devoted  to 
the  scientists,  the  representation  is  in- 
adequate despite  the  fact  that  Albert 
Einstein  contributed  one  of  the  three 
articles. 

The  most  serious  omission,  however, 
is  that  of  religious  contributors,  not 
one  of  whom  is  included.  Whether  by 
intent  or  only  because  Free  World  has 
not  published  any  articles  on  religion, 
this  vital  field  of  thought  and  action  is 
completely  ignored.  That  in  itself  dis- 
qualifies the  compilation  from  serving 
as  a  full  treasury  for  any  free  world 
likely  to  emerge  from  the  present 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  repression. 

There  are,  however,  some  distin 
guished  contributions.  The  article  by 
Frederick  L.  Schumann,  "Freeman's 
Last  Chance,"  stands  out.  Max 
Lerner's,  "Russia  and  America:  A 
Critical  Partnership,''  is  excellent,  al- 
though the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  state- 
ment on  Russia  and  on  the  place  of 
Russia  in  the  world  situation,  indicates 
some  kind  of  myopia  hard  to  diagnose. 

The  protestant  principle  is  of  basic 
importance  to  modern  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  faith  or  his  function.  Any 
statement,  or  collection  of  statements, 
that  enunciates  this  principle  is  im- 
portant. But  a  book  claiming  to  be  a 
"Treasury  for  the  Free  World"  should 
be  far  more  inclusive  and  much  more 
definitive  than  a  collection  of  pieces 
can  be,  even  though  they  are  culled 
from  so  valuable  a  journal  as  Free 
World.  DWIGHT  J.  BRADLEY 

National  Citizens  Political 
.tition  Committee 

THE  ECONOMIC  ORDER  AND  RELIG- 
IO.\,  by  Frank  H.  Knight  and  Thornton 
\\  .  Mi'rriam.  Harper.  S3. 

THIS  VOLUME   CONTAINS   TWO    ESS  \YS 

written  from  wholly  different  points  ot 
view,  with  each  author  commenting  on 
the  other's  writing.  Mr.  Knight,  whose 
essay  is  a  philosophic  discussion  of  the 
contrast  between  the  ethics  of  historical 
Christianity  and  that  of  secular  liber- 
alism, insists  on  interpreting  and  evalu- 
ating Christianity  in  the  light  of  its 
historic  dogmas  and  its  medieval  world 
view.  Hence,  he  and  Mr.  Merriam 
have  a  hard  time  focusing  their  discus- 
sion, because  the  latter  takes,  in  gen- 
tral,  the  modern  social  gospel  position, 
which,  to  the  former's  mind,  is  as  great 


a  departure  from  traditional  Christian- 
ity as  are  his  economic  views  from 
conservative  economic  doctrine. 

Both  writers  reject  ethical  ro- 
manticism, holding  that  sweetness  and 
light  must  often  be  backed  by  coercive 
force.  But  Mr.  Knight  thinks  Chris- 
tianity is  intrinsically  unrealistic  and 
incapable  of  a  rational  and  construc- 
tive approach  to  social  problems.  The 
great  evil  in  human  life  is  not  bad 
intention,  but  the  fact  that  "goodness, 
good  intentions,  and  good  people  so 
commonly  do  harm  instead  of  good  be- 
cause of  failure  to  understand  social 
and  other  conditions  and  the  conse- 
quences of  action." 

To  Mr.  Merriam's  "neo-liberalism," 
with  its  emphasis  on  purposeful  col- 
lective action,  Mr.  Knight  opposes  a 
stern  economic  realism.  "Man  is  by 
nature  self-assertive  and  competitive"; 
economic  conflict  is  not  the  result  of 
capitalism  but  would  be  present  even 
"in  a  society  in  which  economic  activity 
was  not  organized  at  all,  or  was  or- 
ganized on  any  conceivable  pattern." 
Planning  is  the  negation  of  freedom. 
Prices  must  continue  to  be  fixed  by 
market  competition. 

Mr.  Merriam,  although  not  an  ex- 
ponent of  any  special  economic  theory, 
sweeps  aside  technical  economic  argu- 
ments and  opposes  to  them  ethical  im- 
peratives to  which  Mr.  Knight  has  no 
constitutional  objection  except  that  he 
thinks  they  are  up  in  the  air.  Mr.  Mer- 
riam's essay  gives  an  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  critique  of  the  economic 
order  which  is  implicit  in  contemporary 
social  Christianity.  His  proposals  for 
study  and  action  by  groups  of  Chris- 
tian laymen  are  among  the  most 
thoughtful  and  useful  that  have  been 
offered. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Knight 
rakes  issue  with  classical  liberal  doc- 
trine at  the  point  of  its  artificial  con- 
cept of  the  "individual."  Here  he  opens 
up  a  subject  that  calls  for  thorough  ex- 
ploration which  might,  in  part,  close 
the  gap  between  the  two  writers. 

What  stands  out  clearly  is  the  fact 
that  such  differences  as  these  two 
philosophies  reveal  are  so  profound  that 
they  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  discus- 
sion. They  stand  within  different 
frames  of  reference.  If  this  reviewer 
were  in  Mr.  Knight's  place,  he  would 
feel  that  Mr.  Merriam  had  not  met 
him  on  his  own  ground ;  if  he  were  in 
Mr.  Merriam's  place,  he  would  feel 
that  Mr.  Knight  had  a  stereotype  of 
religion  which  he  had  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  factual 
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observation  at  least  since  the  first 
World  War.  Yet  both  men  have  said 
very  important  things! 

F.  ERNEST  JOHNSON 
Department  of  Research  and  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SOCIOLOGY. 
Edited  by  Georges  Gurvitch  and  Wil- 
bert  E.  Moore.  Philosophical  Library.  $6. 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO,  A  HISTORIAN 
asked  his  sociologist  neighbor  to  sug- 
gest a  single  book  that  would  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  sociology.  Un- 
fortunately, the  latter  had  to  confess 
his  inability  to  name  such  a  book. 
When  "Twentieth  Century  Sociol- 
ogy" was  announced,  hopes  were  raised 
that  perhaps  here,  at  last,  might  be 
found  an  answer  to  the  historian's 
query.  But,  alas,  again  he  must  he 
disappointed.  To  explain  why  calls  for 
an  examination  of  this  impressive 
volume. 

"Twentieth  Century  Sociology"  rep- 
resents the  latest  of  a  series  of  "ven- 
tures in  stocktaking."  Each  of  the 
twenty-eight  contributors  to  the  sym- 
posium "was  asked  (1)  to  set  forth 
the  major  trends  in  the  special  field 
discussed,  (2)  to  discuss  these  trends 
critically,  and  (3)  to  summarize  the 
present  position  of  the  field  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  problems  requiring 
further  research." 

The  authors  of  the  various  chapters 
differ  considerably  in  the  effectiveness 
of  their  presentations.  But,  in  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  inclined  to 
verbosity  and  sometimes  to  polysyllabic 
logomachy.  The  style  is  heavy,  even 
in  articles  by  men  who  usually  express 
themselves  fluently  and  clearly.  There 
are  many  trick  words  and  phrases  such 
as  "stop-gap  operational  circularity," 
"constant  and  repeated  meaningful- 
casual-functional  relationships,"  "the 
contribution  to  social  order  by  society 
through  the  affirmation  of  its  purpose- 
ful social  ascendency." 

In  the  preface  one  is  led  to  hope  for 
the  formulation  of  "sound  and  funda- 
mental problems"  which  are  to  be 
solved  by  "verified  positive-empirical 
research  on  strictly  descriptive  or  typo- 
logical bases."  But  as  one  proceeds 
through  the  book  the  impression  grow* 
that  here  is  a  group  of  men  writing 
about  being  scientific,  but  not  display- 
ing science  in  the  making. 

They  have  discussed  some  of  the 
major  problems  which  concern  contem- 
porary sociologists.  But  they  have  not 
shown  very  clearly — with  some  notable 


exceptions  —  how  researchers  actually 
break  these  down,  what  kinds  of  data 
they  try  to  secure,  how  they  assemble 
them,  and  finally  how  they  organize 
and  manipulate  their  data  in  the  effort 
to  test  their  hypotheses.  An  exhibit, 
so  to  speak,  might  well  have  won  the 
gratitude  of  students  in  the  field  and 
of  outsiders  who  might  like  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  But  this  ponderous 
tome  will  not  add  much  to  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  profession.  It  will  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  sociologists  who  find  the 
time  to  wade  through  its  lengthy 
perorations.  But  the  whole  job,  one 
suspects,  might  better  have  been  done 
more  briefly  and  more  concretely. 

This  reviewer  has  found  much  of 
value  in  "Twentieth  Century  Sociol- 
ogy," but  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  Perhaps  younger  and 
more  vigorous  minds  will  gather  richer 
returns  at  lower  cost.  But  the  predic- 
tion is  here  made  that  very  few  persons 
will  ever  read  this  book,  and  that — 
provided  some  other  group  does  a  bet- 
ter job — it  may  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference.  STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

WORLD  ORDER:  ITS  INTELLECTUAL  AND 
CULTURAL  FOUNDATIONS.  Edited  by 
F.  Ernest  Johnson.  Harper.  $2. 

IF  A  SINGLE  BOOK  COULD  DO  THE  JOB, 

this  ought  to  be  it!  Eighteen  dis- 
tinguished men  in  as  many  brief  ad- 
dresses have  looked  at  the  international 
problem  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints. 
They  are  able  thinkers  and  leaders, 
among  them  Mordecai  Kaplan,  Edgar 
Brightman,  Sorokin,  Father  LaFarge, 
Clarence  Pickett,  and  the  editor  of  the 
famous  "Modern  Man  Is  Obsolete," 
Norman  Cousins.  Each  might  have 
written  a  book  on  his  particular  theme, 
as  indeed  several  of  them  have.  An 
outstanding  merit  of  this  collaboration 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  written 
briefly  and  of  fundamental  matters. 

Recently,  a  well  known  English 
periodical  invited  correspondence  from 
lay  readers  on  modern  theological  and 
religious  books.  In  summarizing  their 
report,  the  editors  acknowledged  that 
"many  of  our  correspondents  are  some- 
what acid  in  their  comments."  Theo- 
logical and  religious  books  are  too  long 
and  demand  too  high  "a  degree  of  con- 
centration." The  same  may  be  said  of 
much  writing  on  the  international 
theme. 

The  essays  in  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration present  reflections  on  the 
nature,  of  the  world  and  of  man ; 


psychological  and  cultural  matters;  the 
pros  and  cons  of  religion  and  race; 
political,  economic,  and  ethical  factors, 
both  particular  and  general.  But  they 
also  give  in  condensed  form  the  gen- 
eral points  of  view  of  the  various  con- 
tributors. By  and  large,  the  writing 
is  practical  and  illuminating.  It  in- 
duces the  right  state  of  mind. 

The  volume  is  another  in  the  Re- 
ligion and  Civilization  Series  published 
by  the  Institute  for  Religious  Studies. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

VD  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  by 
Samuel  D.  Allison,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  June 
Johnson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  W.  Tale  Robinson, 
and  Elmer  J.  Anderson.  Emerson  Books. 

$2. 

BECAUSE  EDUCATION  is  ONE  OF  THE 
major  weapons  in  the  fight  against 
venereal  diseases,  this  manual  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  professional  workers 
who  are  concerned  about  reducing  the 
misery  and  death  caused  by  VD.  The 
volume  was  prepared  jointly  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Board  of  Health 
and  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Through 
this  combination  of  authors,  there  is  as- 
sured accuracy  of  content  as  well  as 
appropriateness  of  educational  methods. 

There  are  three  sections,  the  first  of 
which  describes  what  is  being  done  in 
VD  education  now.  From  a  survey  to 
which  105  representative  schools  re- 
plied, it  is  shown  that  only  about  half 
give  adequate  or  fairly  adequate  in- 
struction on  the  subject.  The  propor- 
tion giving  instruction  varies  widely 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Following  the  statistical  presentation,  a, 
few  successful  programs  are  described 
to  give  confidence  to  any  school  faculty 
that  may  be  considering  the  incorpora- 
tion of  instruction  on  VD  into  the  cur- 
riculum. The  merit  of  teaching  VD 
in  connection  with  communicable  dis- 
ease or  as  a  part  of  sex  education  is 
discussed  with  preference  given  to  the 
communicable  disease  approach. 

The  second  section  presents,  in  con- 
densed form,  the  basic  information  on 
facts  that  a  teacher  needs  to  know 
about  these  diseases.  The  third  section 
describes  the  many  teaching  aids  that 
are  available  with  carefully  annotated 
descriptions  of  each  and  where  they 
may  be  obtained. 

Although  the  manual  deals  only 
with  VD  education,  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  use  it  will  not  be  encouraged 
to  separate  instruction  on  this  sub- 
ject from  other  health  problems. 

MAYHEW  DERRYBERRV 
Chief,  Health  Education  and  Train- 
ing, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND 


Sixteen  years  in  the  field  Including 
the  directorship  of  large  eastern  in- 
stitution for  disturbed  and  delinquent 
adolescents;  previously  secretary  of 
family  and  child  welfare  divisions  of 
planning  council  in  large  mid-western 
city. 

Age  36;  graduate  training  department 
of  sociology  and  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  at  University 
ol  Chicago.  Present  salary  over  $10,- 
000  per  annum.  Will  consider  execu- 
tive positions  anywhere  in  the  country 
in  family,  children,  planning,  or  fund- 
raising  agency. 

8430  Survey 


WANTED  :  SOCIAL  WORKER,  PSY- 
CHOLOGIST OR  SPECIALLY  TRAINED 
TEA  CHER.  Experienced  Case  Worker  with 

group  work  experience,  (ian  or  woman,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  to  live  and  assist  in  school 
and  camp.  Must  be  very  successful  with  chil- 
dren individually  and  in  groups,  very  attrac- 
tive personality,  tactful  and  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Salary  up  to  $5000.  Also,  Counselors 
and  Staff  Members  for  our  summer  camp  sea- 
son of  1947.  Sebago  School,  Camp  Ironwood 
Community,  5521  Gates  Avenue,  St.  Louis  12, 
Mo. 

SUPERVISORS.  Must  have  graduate  training 
and  experience.  Give  full  details.  Chapter  posi- 
tions in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island.  Per- 
sonnel Service,  American  Red  Cross,  North 
Atlantic  Area,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  professionally 
trained  and  experienced ;  responsible  for  total 
supervision  in  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Agency ;  plus  work  with  Board  committee. 
Starting  salary  $4,000.  8426  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  needed  immedi- 
ately for  private  child  placing  agency  render- 
ing foster  boarding  and  adoption  placement  to 
Negro  children.  Professionally  trained  person 
with  case  work  experience  in  children's  agency 
required.  Executive  qualifications  preferred. 
Write  C.  C.  Scott,  Chairman,  Personnel  Com- 
mittee, Friends'  Association  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren, 803^2  East  Main  Street,  Richmond  19, 
Virginia. 

TWO  CASEWORKERS.  One  with  two  vear 
social  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
background  plus  experience;  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  300  hours  supervised  field  work. 
Salary  ranges  $185-$244  and  $1654218  with 
possibility  for  increases  in  1947.  Write  Miss 
Mary  Russell,  Executive  Director,  Family 
Service  Society,  35  North  Arroyo  Parkway, 
Pasadena  1.  California, 


WANTED — (a)  Administrator  of  medical  social 
work ;  vocation  rehabiltation  division  of  de- 
partment of  public  instruction ;  master's  de- 
gree and  year's  experience  in  medical  social 
work  required ;  salary  range  $250-$290  with 
possibility  of  increase  to  $300-$360.  (b)  Di- 
rector of  social  service  department ;  one  of 
the  leading  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City ;  department  includes  two  case 
workers,  secretary ;  primary  duties  involve 
outpatient  department  averaging  more  than 
30,000  visits  annually;  $3000.  (c)  Medical 
social  worker;  private  agency,  approved;  mu^t 
be  qualified  to  develop  department ;  university 
medical  center  of  the  Middle  West,  (d)  Psy- 
chiatric social  worker;  duties  consist  primarily 
of  securing  histories  from  hospitalized  pa- 
tients, dealing  with  families,  community  agen- 
cies and  parents ;  large  city  located  in  United 
States  dependency ;  $250,  transportation,  (e) 
Medical  social  worker;  one  of  Minnesota's 
leading  hospitals.  SG9-1  The  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago  11. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISORS,  CASE  WORKERS 

PERMANENT  NATIONAL  AGENCY 
conducting  largest  program  for  adjust- 
ment of  foreign  born  in  U.  S.  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  in  expanding, 
challenging  field.  Salary  ranges:  super- 
visors $3300-$4100;  case  workers  $2300- 
$3425 ;  starting  salary  above  minimum 
dependent  on  experience ;  regular  incre- 
ments based  on  performance.  5-day  week. 
Good  supervision  and  real  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Staff  housing  specialist 
will  assist  in  finding  living  quarters. 

People  with  graduate  training  and  with 
or  without  work  experience  needed  for 
family  welfare,  resettlement,  and  tech- 
nical immigration  service  departments.  - 
Limited  number  of  applications  also  con- 
sidered from  workers  with  incomplete 
training  or  some  experience  who  are  in- 
tejrested  in  continuing  training.  Knowl- 
edge of  German  or  Yiddish  desirable  but 
not  essential. 

Write  fully  to  Personnel  Department, 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc., 
105  Nassau  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
(United  Service  combines  National  Refu- 
gee Service  and  National  Service  to 
Foreign  Born  of  National  Council  of 
Jewish  women.) 


CASE  WORKER  for  homefinding  and  child 
placement.  Must  be  graduate  of  School  of 
Social  Work.  Salary  range  $3,000  to  $3,600  a 
year.  Children's  Service  Bureau,  Hebrew 
Orphans'  Home,  78  Marietta  Street,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  trained  and  experienced  woman, 
(Jewish),  desires  position  institution  or  school. 
Expert  management  of  food  and  housekeeping. 
8417  Survey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  position  in  health  field 
by  qualified  medical  social  worker  with  ma- 
jor experience  in  administration  of  out-patient 
department  of  large  hospital.  8425  Survey. 


MEDICAL  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ER with  several  years  supervisory  experi- 
ence wishes  position  as  director  of  medical 
social  service  department  or  senior  medical 
or  psychiatric  consultant.  8427  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Institution 
desires  similar  position.  Eighteen  years  in 
Children's  work  in  Institutions  and  Boys 
Clubs.  Available  now.  8401  Survey. 

MALE  CASE  WORKER,  36,  member  AASW. 
with  broad  experience  in  children's  institu- 
tions and  as  Army  psychiatric  social  worker, 
wants  challenging  administrative  position,  pref- 
erably in  child  welfare  field.  8409  Survey. 

DELINQUENCY     SPECIALIST.       University 

trained  veteran  without  dependents  seeks  either 
permanent  executive  post  anywhere  or  tem- 
porary, part-time,  live-in,  nominally  compen- 
sated work  New  York  area.  Experience  in- 
cludes probation,  parole,  preventive,  institu- 
tional correctional  work,  also  public  welfare, 
housing,  editorial  research.  Available  imme- 
diately. 8428  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEM  AN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display          35e    per    line 

Non-dUplay 8c     per     word 

Minimum    Charge    .    .    $  1 .30    per    Insertion 

Dlteounu       .       .       1O%      on     »ix     intertiom 

CASH   WITH    ORDEH 

Survey     Mid  monthly 
112   E.    19th    Street  New   York   3 


HOW  TO  GET 
COOPERATION 

Teachers,  superintendents,  parents, 
physicians  and  nurses  will  cooperate 
with  you  to  improve  local  school 
health  conditions  if  they  understand 
your  job.  Let  them  read  "Sug- 
gested School  Health  Policies,"  au- 
thoritative, concise,  readable  guide 
to  school  health.  It  is  a  consensus 
of  informed  professional  opinion 
from  15  national  organizations  in 
health  and  education,  including 
American  Medical  Association, 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, National  Education  Associa- 
tion, United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  others.  The  keynote 
is  cooperation. 

48   Pages — Low   Prices 

I  to  9  conies  at  25c  each 

10  to  99  copies  at  22c  each 

100  to  999  copies  at  20c  each 

1000  to  2,500  copies  at  I8c  each 

In  lots  over  10  add  2c  each  for 

stiff   paper  covers 

50,000  copies  already  sold  through 
state  and  local  boards  of  health, 
school  systems,  voluntary  health 
agencies.  For  1946-47  school  term, 
see  tlwt  they 

Order  Today  From 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Dept.  F-l 
10  Downing  St..  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Fund-Raising  and  Publicity 
Organization  .  .  . 

Offers  expert  services  for  social  agencies- 
and  institutions.  Modern  methods  obtain 
results.  Replies  confidential.  8434  Survey. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER   OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135    Broadway,    N.   Y.   6  BEekman   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


SEPTEMBER     1946 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  ACTIVITIES  for 
Jewish  Community  Center.  Woman  to  head 
department  long  established  and  dedicated  to 
working  with  mothers  through  Mothers'  clubs. 
Settlement  in  predominantly  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  Please  write  fully 
qualifications,  stating  experience,  training,  re- 
muneration. 8412  Survey. 

WANTED:  Qualified,  professionally  trained  case 
worker,  preferably  with  psychiatric  back- 
ground, plus  experience,  to  work  in  recently 
organized  Family  Service  agency  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Entrance  salary,  about 
$200  per  month.  Apply,  Miss  Kathleen  Milli- 
kin.  Executive  Secretary,  Family  Service  of 
Hamilton,  824  Kentschler  BMg.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

IMMEDIATELY,  case  worker  or  beginning 
supervisor  in  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Mid- West  city  of  125,000.  Be- 
ginning salary  $175  to  $250  according  to  train- 
ing and  experience.  8431  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS.  Three,  and  one  Supervising 
Case  Worker,  professionally  trained,  for  family 
casework  agency.  Salary  range  $2100-$3000. 
Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.  Second  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

MIDWEST  FAMILY  AGENCY  wants  alert 
case  worker,  male  or  female,  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile. Experience  allied  fields  welcomed.  To 
share  supervisory  and  administrative  duties 
with  Director,  work  closely  with  community 
membership  and  Board  in  expanding  pro- 
srram.  Rapidly  growing  city,  16,000,  unique 
aspects.  Apartment  available  for  single  per- 
son. 8432  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR  of  Residence 
Club  for  girls  V6-25  in  Brooklyn.  Psychiatric 
case  worker  with  training  and/or  experience 
in  recreational  group  work.  5  evenings  a 
week.  Salary  open.  Residence  possible.  NE- 
8-4oo7. 


ice,   Charlotte,   North    Carolina. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  new  waterfront 
community  organization  to  be  created  by 
merger  of  three  Philadelphia  settlements.  Un- 
usually challenging  opportunity.  Reply  fully 
as  to  experience.  8429  Survey. 

WANTED: — Caseworkers  in  multiple  function 
Jewish  agency  in  both  children's  and  family 
field.  The  family  caseload  will  include  Euro- 
pean refugees.  For  salary  schedules,  per- 
sonnel practices,  etc.,  apply  to:  Miss  Edith  L. 
I-auer,  Executive  Director,  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Bureau,  319  West  Monument 
Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR  —  HOME  SERVICE, 
American  Red  Cross.  Professionally  trained 
and  experienced.  Write  American  Red  Cross, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

TWO  CASE  WORKERS  to  supervise  children 
in  foster  homes.  Two  years  graduate  work  re- 
quired. Experience  not  essential.  Salary  $2100 
to  $2400.  Children's  Service  League.  717  South 
Grand  Avenue,  East,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic    Family    and    Child 
Care   agency    has   two   staff   vacancies.    Salary 
according  to  professional   training  and   expert 
ence.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate   training.    Catholic    Charities,    418    N 
25th    Street,    Omaha,    Nebraska. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER 
$3120  to  $3600  a  year 

At  Wayne  County  General  Hospital  near  Detroit. 
4H  hour  week.  Vacation  and  sick  leave  benefit*. 
Master's  Degree  required.  It  win  not  be  necessary 
to  come  to  Detroit  for  examination.  Closing  date 
October  16,  1946. 
Write  for  announcement  and  application  form  to: 

CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION 

2200    Barium   Tower  Detroit   26,    Michigan 


SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced, to  have  charge  of  a  family  service 
department  in  multiple  service  case  work 
agency.  Responsibilities  include  supervision 
of  worker  ana  students,  administration  of  unit 
and  community  committee  work.  Salary  range 
$2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two.  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-13000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

ASSISTANT  (WOMAN)  FOR  RECORD 
DEPARTMENT.  OP  THE  FRONTIER 
NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  KEN- 
TUCKY MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Na 
ttonaHy  known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi 
leged  boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes 
sional  training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMtTNERA- 
TION.  8400  Survey. 

ADOPTION  AGENCY  needs  professionally 
trained  case  workers  for  intake  and  adoption 
placement  department.  Involves  work  with 
parents  placing  children  for  adoption  and 
prospective  adoption  parents,  seeking  chil- 
dren. Write  Miss  Julia  Ann  Bishop,  Ui 
rector  of  Case  Work,  Children's  Home  So 
ciety  of  Virginia,  Boi  554,  Richmond,  Vir 
ginia. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  626  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

CASE  WORKERS:  Foster  Home  placement 
and  general  child  Welfare  Services  including 
some  protective  and  unmarried  mother  cases. 
Private,  non-sectarian,  community-wide  agency 
of  recognized  standards.  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3100  for  two  year  graduate.  School  of  Social 
Work.  Write  Executive  Secretary,  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  2824  Hyani  Street, 
Los  Angeles  26.  Calif. 

WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  99'-> 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


POSITIONS   OPEN    IN  ALASKA 
ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   PUBLIC   WELFARE 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range:  (285.00-t315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  minimum. 

Minimum    Qualifications:   College.    4   years   graduate  study,    1   year  at   recognized  ichool   of   social   wort 

which  must  nave  Included  courses  In  Child  Welfare  and  PubUo  Welfare  administration  and  supervised 

field  work  In  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

txp«ri«nce:  8  years  In  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,   1  of  which  must  have  been  In  Child  Welfare. 

1  year  In  Public  Assistance  and  1  year  In  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Cow  Worker 

Salary_Rano«:_$256.50-$286.50  perjuonth.  Appointments  at  Oio  minimum 

Minimum    Qualifications:    College.    4    years    graduate   study,    1    year   at    recouni/tvl    .school    of    social    work 

which  must  have  included   courses  in  Child   Welfare  and   I*ublic  Welfare  administration  and   supervisor* 

field  work  in  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

Experience:  1  year  In  the  past  &  Tears  at  social  work  either  In  Child  Welfare  or  In  Public  Assistance. 


For  application  blanks  and  Information  writs  via  air  mall, 


ALASKA  MERIT  SYSTEM 


BOX  201  — 


minimum  Qualifications  to 

JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Sec- 
retary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adami 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Mid- Western. 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD. 
145  East  32  Stwet,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L,  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary: 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Le» 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relative* 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Councfl 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  let 
islation.  Study  groups  under  national  direc 
tion  keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senio 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNO  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi 
son  Ave.,  Xew  York  City;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  mn 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na 
tional  placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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Apparently,  insurance 
policyholders  are  to  be 
numbered  among  those 
whom  crime  does  not 
pay.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under- 
writers credits  the  10  to  15  percent 
rise  in  residence  and  outside  theft  in- 
surance rates  to  the  14.1  percent  in- 
crease in  daytime  and  18.2  percent  in 
nightime  burglaries.  Which  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  years  ago  some  life  in- 
surance companies  began  to  put  money 
and  leadership  into  the  development  of 
better  public  health  service  in  order  to 
reduce  the  death  rate. 

We  wouldn't  want  to  validate  the 
$18,000,000,000  estimate  of  the  over- 
all annual  cost  of  crime  that  came 
across  our  desk  the  other  day.  But 
$250,000,000  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  alone  seems  reasonably 
conservative.  Put  on  top  of  this  the  cost 
of  local  and  state  police,  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  private  de- 
tective service,  armored  car  service,  in- 
surance and  many  other  legitimate 
items,  and  some  pretty  fantastic  figures 
would  be  bound  to  result. 

This  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
doesn't  pretend  to  present  a  balanced 
symposium  on  crime  prevention.  But  a 
reading  of  these  four  articles  on  crime 
brings  conviction  that  social  scientists 
and  social  workers  know  enough  about 
the  causes  of  crime  and  the  treatment 
of  antisocial  behavior  to  make  possible 
a  better  organized  preventive  program 
than  most  communities  boast. 

INDOMITABLE  PEOPLE 

Lillie  Peck's  casual  comment  (see 
page  249)  that  Dr.  Rene  Sand's  "time 
in  a  Nazi  prison  as  a  hostage  had  not 


affected  his  ability  to  pass  from  one 
language  to  another  with  the  greatest 
of  ease"  is  but  one  of  her  skillfully 
drawn  portrayals  of  old  international 
social  work  friends  who  came  together 
in  Brussels  during  August  to  plan  for 
the  1948  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  The  news  in  her  article 
is  that  the  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  vivid 
description  of  the  personalities  and  re- 
actions of  the  representatives  from  fif- 
teen nations  who  attended,  gives  a 
human  feel  to  the  people  most  involved 
in  war's  aftermath  such  as  we  hardly 
have  seen  matched  anywhere — and 
something,  too,  of  their  vitality  and 
courage. 

BULL'S  EYE 

When  Survey  Midmonthly  in 
August  1945  published  an  article  by 
Elizabeth  Janet  Gray,  "Service  to 
Mental  Hospitals,"  describing  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee's 
unit  of  young  women  working  as  at- 
tendants at  Philadelphia  State  Hos- 
pital, we  commented  in  this  column  on 
the  habitual  ubiquity  of  Quakers  in 
carrying  assistance  to  the  troublespots 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  Now  Miss  Gray 
herself  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining) 
is  providing  proof  of  our  editorial  per- 
spicacity. The  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  announces  that  she  will  go  to 
Japan  this  year  as  American  tutor  to 
Crown  Prince  Akihito. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Mrs. 
Vining  has  been  on  the  publicity  staff 
of  the  AFSC  in  Philadelphia;  but  her 
pen  name  has  been  happily  known  for 
several  years  to  children,  for  whom 
she  has  written  biographies  of  famous 
men  and  many  stories,  one  of  which, 
"Adam  of  the  Road."  won  the  New- 


berry  Award  in  1943.  She  is  also  the 
aiAhor  of  "Some  Quaker  Approaches 
to  the  Race  Problem."  She  will  teach 
English  to  the  prince,  preparing  him 
to  read  books  from  a  list  specially  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  Japanese  children,  lecture 
at  the  peers'  school,  and  have  recre- 
ational periods  for  the  prince  and  his 
sisters  in  her  own  home. 

"UNEMPLOV ABILITY"  MYTH 

The  theory  that  relief  must  main- 
tain a  "hard  core"  of  unemployable* 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  self- 
support  has  been  blasted  by  fact,  claims 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  A  careful  survey  in  April 
1941  of  the  state's  total  load  of  126,000 
cases,  classified  50,000  as  having  no 
prospect  of  "employability."  But  by 
August  1945,  policies  of  physical  re- 
habilitation, job  training,  job  referrals, 
and  "grubstaking"  recipients,  in  a  set- 
ting of  general  labor  shortages,  had 
reduced  the  number  of  "unemploy- 
ables"  to  18,500.  Since  then  the  number 
has  increased  to  25,100  but  that  is  still 
only  half  the  "unemployable"  load  of 
1941. 

WASHINGTON  NOTES 

Tag  end  of  the  79th  Congress  saw 
the  introduction  by  Senators  Fulbright 
and  Taft  of  S.  2503,  a  bill  which 
would  set  up  a  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  (See 
"A  Cabinet  Post  for  the  Home  Front," 
by  Leonard  Mayo,  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly, August  1945.)  Discussion  and 
hearings  will  be  pointed  for  the  80th 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
now  commissioner  for  social  security 
instead  of  chairman  of  the  old  Social 
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Security  Board;  Katharine  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  John 
W.  Studebaker,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion; and  Surgeon  General  Parran  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  have 
set  up  shop  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  following 
adoption  of  President  Truman's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2.  Jewell  W. 
Spofford,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Employes  Compensation  Com- 
mission, heads  a  new  division  of  special 
services.  George  E.  Bigge  and  Ellen 
Woodward,  both  former  members  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  respectively 
occupy  staff  positions  in  the  new  Offices 
of  Federal-State  Relations  and  of  In- 
teragency  and  International  Problems. 

OLD  HOME  WEEKS 

Enthusiasms  of  old  home  weeljs, 
one  may  predict,  will  characterize  the 
return  this  fall  of  many  annual  and 
biennial  conventions  abandoned  or 
abridged  during  the  war  years.  Septem- 
ber 23  to  27  found  12,000  nurses  at 
Atlantic  City  attending  their  first  bi- 
ennial convention  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Early  October  marked  the  48th,  and 
first  postwar,  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  at  Phila- 
delphia. Members  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  America  will  meet 
in  New  York  October  31  and  Novem- 
ber 1  and  2  for  their  biennial  confer- 
ence. November  11  to  14  will  see  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 


and  its  affiliated  groups  swarming  to 
Cleveland.  American  Public  Welfare's 
annual  round  table  meetings  will  be 
resumed  in  Baltimore  December  5  to  7. 
The  United  Nations  Assembly  may 
have  to  look  to  its  attention-getting 
laurels  I 

HONORS 

Mark  A.  McCloskey,  director  of 
community  education  for  the  New 
York  City  board  of  education,  has  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  his  wartime  services 
as  recreation  director  and  director  of 
community  war  services  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  .  .  .  Michael  M. 
Davis,  contributing  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council,  repre- 
senting consumer  interests.  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  September  1946,  page 
231.) 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  I. 
Schottland,  now  administrator  of  the 
Jewish  Child  Care  Association  of  New 
York,  has  been  awarded  the  Order 
of  the  White  Lion,  Fourth  Class,  by 
the  Czechoslovakian  government,  in 
appreciation  of  his  "merits  regarding 
the  repatriation  of  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens." 

MODERN  MP 

Speaking  feebly  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  the  idea  of  receiving 
the  ministrations  of  a  social  worker 


disguised  as  an  MP  left  our  head 
swimming  no  less  violently  than  the 
idea  of  the  atomic  bomb.  But  that's  the 
way  it  was  in  World  War  II,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Edward  J.  Flynn.  (See 
page  256).  A  graduate  of  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Social  Work, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  served  as  a  case- 
worker in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Prisoners  Aid  Society,  and  also  as 
an  interne  at  the  penitentiary  at  Lor- 
ton,  Va.,  before  being  inducted  into  the 
army  in  September  1941.  Assigned  to 
the  Corps  of  Military  Police,  he  went 
in  with  the  troops  at  Guadalcanal,  on 
to  Bougainville,  Leyte,  and  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  months  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Released  last  February,  he  is  now  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Washington 
Criminal  Justice  Association.  Reading 
between  the  lines,  we  suspect  Captain 
Flynn  finds  "adjustment"  a  pale  word 
to  describe  what  our  men  were  up 
against  in  trying  to  keep  out  of  military 
trouble. 

DAD  END 

Efforts  to  bring  together  in  a 
federated  campaign  the  principal  vol- 
untary agencies  engaged  in  foreign  re- 
lief and  service  came  to  a  bad  end  in 
August.  United  China  Relief,  Greek 
War  Relief,  American  Relief  for 
Czechoslovakia,  and  numerous  others 
are  now  organizing  separate  campaigns 
for  this  fall  and  winter. 
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Social  Workers  in  One  World 

LILLIE  M.  PECK,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,   tells  of  the  fresh  start  made  at  Brussels. 


Representatives  from  fifteen 
countries  participated  in  the  prepara- 
tory meeting  in  Belgium  in  late  August, 
looking  toward  a  first  postwar  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Social  Work. 

They  accepted  unanimously  an  invi- 
tation extended  by  Howard  Knight, 
secretary  of  our  National  Conference 
of  Social  work,  to  hold  a  general  con- 
ference in  the  USA  in  1948.  His- 
motion  called,  meanwhile,  for  recon- 
struction of  the  executive  board,  with 
power  to  call  a  preparatory  conference 
(limited  in  representation  and  devoted 
to  problems  of  reconstruction)  and  to 
prepare  an  outline  for  a  permanent 
form  of  organization. 

Dr.  Rene  Sand,  former  Belgian 
Minister  of  Health,  under  whose  chair- 
manship the  Brussels  meeting  was 
called,  continues  as  president.  Mr. 
Knight  was  elected  secretary  general ; 
and  George  Haynes,  executive  of  the 
British  Councils  of  Social  Service, 
treasurer. 

These  decisions  were  reached  after 
discussion  and  grew  out  of  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  Some  of  the  delegates 
may  have  felt  that  the  group  moved 
rather  quickly  and  informally — there 
was  quite  a  hum  when  Mr.  Knight 
reminded  them  that  it  was  just  as  far 
from  Washington  to  London  and  Paris 
as  it  was  from  Paris  to  Washington 
and  that  American  social  workers  had 
had  to  save  three  or  four  years  to  at- 
tend one  of  the  prewar  European  con- 
ferences. "But  here  there  is  nothing  to 
save,"  came  from  several  quarters.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  they  would  like 
to  come  to  the  USA. 

Dr.  Sand  was,  as  always,  the  central 
figure,  and  it  was  good  to  see  him  in 
action.  His  time  in  a  Nazi  prison  as  a 
hostage  had  not  affected  his  ability  to 


pass  easily  from  one  language  to  an- 
other, and  to  preside  with  such  grace 
and  deftness  that  everyone  had  a  chance 
to  talk  and  yet  the  discussion  moved 
toward  agreement. 

The  ten  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  last  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  have  left  their  mark. 
Many  among  those  we  looked  to  for 
leadership  in  the  past  were  missing. 
Their  names  were  spoken  with  great 
feeling.  That  of  Sir  Percy  Alden,  for 
one,  who  was  killed  by  a  flying  bomb 
while  at  his  work;  Madame  Getting, 
who  died  in  deportation;  Monsieur 
Straus;  Madame  Droz — all  victims  of 
the  war. 

Several  of  the  original  committee 
were  absent  but  sent  greetings  to  Dr. 
Alice  Masaryk  of  Prague  and  Mary 
van  Kleeck  of  New  York,  former  presi- 
dents. Those  who  took  part  were  so 
vigorous  that  one  felt  some  unknown 
spring  had  given  them  strength  and 
vitality  to  survive  the  privations  and 
sorrows  of  war.  They  were  thinner, 
somewhat  shrunk  in  size,  white-haired 
— but  eager  and  full  of  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

It  Stood  the  Test 

There  was  repeated  testimony  that 
social  work  had  stood  the  test  of  fire ; 
that  it  had  not  only  made  its  contri- 
bution during  the  war,  but  was  now 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
body  politic— of  the  very  life  of  the 
countries.  Only  how,  it  was  asked,  to 
produce  more  workers  of  the  same  sort, 
competent  to  deal  with  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems? 

Madame  Mulle,  whom  everyone 
seemed  to  know  and  rejoice  to  greet, 
has  retired  as  head  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  in  Brussels,  but  the  group 


insisted  that  she  speak.  As  always,  she 
was  incisive  and  to  the  point  in  report- 
ing for  the  Association  of  Schools  oi 
Social  Work.  She  paid  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  such  pioneers  as  Alice  Salomon, 
honorary  president,  and  to  Miss  Mac- 
Adam,  whose  book  had  helped  much 
in  raising  standards  of  teaching.  Of  the 
French  group,  M.  1'Abbe  Viollet  kin- 
dled many  memories.  His  fiery  beard  is 
now  white,  but  his  face,  thinner  of 
course  and  older,  but  serene  and  alert, 
is  still  dominated  by  the  bluest  of  blue 
eyes. 

But  of  all  the  committee,  the  deputy 
mayor  of  Prague,  R.  Pelantova,  called 
forth  most  acclaim.  When  Hitler  came 
in,  she  had  been  in  charge  of  getting 
refugees,  both  Jewish  and  Czech,  out 
of  the  Sudetenland — often  secretly. 
Now  she  is  evacuating  Germans  who 
had  supported  the  Nazi  regime,  to  be 
replaced  with  Czechs  from  other  coun- 
tries. Her  heart,  she  says,  is  torn  and 
one  has  to  steel  oneself.  "That  is  the 
worst  that  Hitler  has  done;  he  has 
taught  men  to  act  contrary  to  their 
human  feelings." 

She  spent  more  than  two  years  in 
prison:  first,  in  the  Gestapo  prison  in 
Prague  and  then,  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  hard  labor  by  the 
"People's  Court"  (Volksgericht),  in  a 
civil  prison  in  Dresden  where  she  put 
in  twelve  hours  a  day  at  close  and  tax- 
ing work  in  a  dark  room.  Her  eyes 
still  suffer.  She  lost  a  third  of  her 
weight  but  now  is  back  to  normal, 
thanks  to  "those  American  packages" 
and  "Aunt  UNRRA" ;  and  how  grate- 
fully she  told  of  her  delight  in  noodle 
soup  and  canned  meat. 

To  her  mind,  social  work  in  Czecho- 
slovakia is  back  just  where  it  was  a 
quarter  century  ago  "when  we  started 
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to  organize  and  teach."  They  have 
buildings,  but  little  equipment  and  no 
personnel.  Vivid  and  eager,  she  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  and  ability  which  will 
bring  that  country  back  to  new  life  in 
a  world  quite  different  from  that  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

New  Faces 

There  were,  of  course,  many  new 
faces,  and  young  men  and  women  at- 
tached to  each  delegation.  As  always 
the  French  held  together  and  could  be 
seen  frequently  in  a  tight  little  group 
apparently  all  talking  at  once.  M. 
Marcel  Martin  of  the  office  for  Pro- 
tection de  la  Maternite  et  de  I' Enhance, 
white-haired  and  vivid,  spoke  to  each 
proposition  with  energy.  But  it  was 
Mademoiselle  Hardouin,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  French  Committee  of  Social 
Service,  who  gave  the  French  report 
and  who,  also,  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference, extended  the  thanks  of  the 
delegates  to  Dr.  Sand  as  only  thf 
French  can  do — in  terms  so  spirited 
and  elegant  that  they  brought  forth 
applause  even  among  those  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  that  she  said. 

One  young  woman,  trim  in  blue  uni- 
form and  beret — looking  as  if  she 
might  have  led  the  entire  Resistance — 
said  that  as  a  social  worker  in  industry 
she  was  eager  to  know  how  the  changes 
in  the  organization  of  labor  and  man- 
agement were  affecting  this  branch  of 
social  work.  She  seemed  typical  of  the 
younger  workers  as  they  face  new  con- 
ditions. 

The  British  had  an  excellent  delega- 
tion under  Mr.  Haynes"  leadership. 
Miss  M.  L.  Harford,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  exchange  of  social  workers  for 
Britain,  expressed  the  desire  of  social 
workers  that  the  International  Con- 
ference may  become  a  channel  for 
building  understanding  and  cooperation 
in  practical  ways.  The  fact  that  a  good 
proportion  of  the  British  group  spoke 
French  well  helped  greatly  in  creating 
an  easy  and  informal  atmosphere. 

The  Dutch  delegation  of  three  was 
led  by  Baron  van  Heemstra,  president 
of  the  Netherland  Association  of  Social 
Planning,  who  spoke  first  in  French 
and  then  in  English  in  introducing  a 
mimeographed  report,  distributed  in 
both  languages.  He  expressed  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  country — first  to  Eng- 
land for  hospitality  to  their  beloved 
Queen ;  to  Canada  for  hospitality  to 
the  Princess  and  her  children,  and  then 
to  all  America  and  to  other  countries 
for  those  tokens  of  brotherhood — 
•ipiritual  and  material — which  had  been 
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poured  out  to  them  in  their  misery  and 
which  had  saved  literally  thousands  of 
lives. 

There  were  new  faces  among  the 
Swiss  and  South  American  delegates 
(Paraguay  and  Chile),  and  from  Lux- 
embourg and  Australia.  Miss  Robert- 
son, a  Scot,  working  as  observer  for 
the  Commonwealth  Government  in 
Great  Britain,  reported  on  exciting 
new  ventures  at  home  in  social  security 
and  in  community  centers.  She  also 
told  me  how  they  had  all  loved  to  have 
"your  Miss  [Helen]  Hall"  in  Aus- 
tralia. Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Itah 
also  were  represented.  One  listener  at 
least  got  a  high  moment  when  she 
thought  she  heard  (in  French)  that 
Portugal  had  a  well  developed  social 
settlement  movement  which  was  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  life  in  city  neigh- 
borhoods. This  was  confirmed  later  in 
terms  of  eleven  such  centers. 

The  Italian  delegates  reported  on  In- 
stitutes of  Social  Service — schools  or 
centers  of  information — two  supported 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  one  by  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  fourth 
by  an  Association  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women.  One  of  the  younger 
women,  looking  like  a  dark-haired 
Italian  Madonna,  said  that  of  course 
you  had  to  enroll  in  "the  party"  in 
order  to  exist;  but  you  couldn't  pos- 
sibly teach  under  the  system — your 
conscience  would  not  allow  that. 
Things  were  very  bad  in  Genoa  and 
you  hardly  knew  where  to  begin — but 
it  couldn't  be  as  bad  as  under  the 
Nazis. 

Many  Viewpoints 

A  discussion,  which  should  have  been 
recorded  on  disks,  centered  around  the 
question  as  to  whether  Germans  should 
be  invited  to  the  postwar  conference. 
Dr.  Sand  introduced  the  subject  by 
noting  that  Dr.  Poligkeit,  secretary  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Frankfurt  in  1932,  had  re- 
fused to  accept  Nazi  dictates  and  had 
suffered  greatly  as  a  result.  He  is  now 
chief  consultant  on  welfare  to  the 
Amercan  Military  Government.  What 
would  be  the  feeling  of  the  group, 
asked  Dr.  Sand,  toward  inviting  him 
or  other  German  delegates  to  the  next 
conference? 

First  came  a  long  and  impassioned 
speech  in  French  to  which  there  was  a 
constant  hum  of  approval  and  ap- 
plause. It  was  translated  without  pas- 
sion— merely  the  statement  that  if  it 
were  left  to  the  speaker's  personal  feel- 
ings, he  would  never  invite  the  Ger- 


mans; but  as  social  workers  we  were 
pledged  by  the  very  purpose  of  our 
work  to  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
and  countries.  Therefore  the  question 
is:  Will  it  help  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  to  bring  in  Germans 
or  not? 

There  were  many  views  expressed: 
The  British  seemed  most  conciliatory, 
saying  that  those  working  in  the  mili- 
tary government  had  found  that  Ger- 
mans who  had  resisted  or  kept  outside 
the  Nazi  movement  were  very  helpful ; 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  their  very 
isolation  was  a  deterrent  to  reconstruc- 
tion. Here  the  Baron  van  Heemstra 
interposed  that  "those  Germans  who 
visited  Holland  had  not  seemed  like 
social  workers  to  the  Dutch."  Howard 
Knight  said  that  in  spite  of  his  per- 
sonal reasons  for  not  wanting  them,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Germans  will  have  proved  their  right 
to  take  part  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
basic  motive  of  social  work;  their 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  of  the  state  as 
servant  of  the  people. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  future  events  would  influence 
any  decision  and  that  this  should  be 
left  to  the  executive  board  both  as  to 
individuals  and  groups.  Much  would 
depend  on  the  relations  of  the  future 
conference  to  UNESCO — the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

Probably  the  most  rewarding  mo- 
ments came  in  casual  conversations  be- 
tween meetings  and,  of  course,  at  meals. 
We  were  at  the  Cite  Estudiantine,  the 
dormitory  of  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels, which  is  made  use  of  by  confer- 
ences in  vacation  time  as  a  hostel.  The 
food  was  simple,  well  seasoned  and 
good,  fairly  ample  though  carefully 
apportioned.  Belgium  is  now  better 
off  than  most  countries  though  prices 
are  high.  Delegates  tried  to  restrain 
themselves,  but  even  the  British  broke 
down  and  showed  their  pleasure. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
a  piece  of  ham  like  this," — said  of 
a  thin  sliver  of  the  familiar  delicates- 
sen boned  variety. 

"Can  we  have  as  much  bread  as 
that?" — all  bread  is  dark  and  ra- 
tioned, but  in  Belgium  it  is  particu- 
larly good,  and  the  plate  afforded  two 
slices  a  person. 

"You  can  get  beer  for  5  francs  (12 
cents)  extra  and  it's  good."  In  Eng- 
land beer  is  very  thin  and  bread  is 
limited. 

"What  did  they  make  your  ersatz 
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coffee  of?"  asked  Belgium  of  Holland. 
"The  best  of  ours  was  of  acorns;  but 
that  tea!  Any  kind  of  leaves  that 
could  be  dried  and  crumpled  up — 
that  was  the  worst." 

"No,"  said  Holland  to  Belgium, 
"the  cocoa  bark  (shells) — just  hot 
water  and  a  faint  aroma  of  cocoa  if 
your  memory  and  imagination  were 
good." 

And  oranges ! — one  apiece  for  dessert 
at  dinner  in  Brussels.  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  seemed  to  be  either  ra- 
tioned to  children  only  or  non-ex- 
istent. It  seemed  too  much  to  wit- 
ness when  Madame  Pelantova,  beam- 
ing like  a  child,  held  hers  in  her  hand, 


just  smelling   it   and   saying,    "No,   1 
cannot  eat  it — I  take  it  home." 

The  war  was  with  us  constantly  as 
a  backdrop.  The  repeated  mention  of 
great  changes  and  great  needs  brought 
it  to  mind.  The  American  delegation 
itself  was  largely  recruited  from  the 
military  governments  or  UNRRA. 
The  peacemakers,  meeting  just  then  in 
Paris,  should  have  listened  to  the  talk 
at  Brussels  of  those  whose  work  lay 
with  the  end  results  of  war — with  the 
homeless,  the  ill,  the  broken.  We  were 
told  of  children  who  did  not  Tcnow 
who  their  parents  were  until  a  famil- 
iar word  unlocked  memories  which 
gave  clues  to  whom  and  where  they 


belonged;  of  people  who  wanted  to 
get  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  tor- 
ture— only  to  find  still  more  unrest 
and  suffering. 

In  The  Netherlands,  with  everything 
at  hand  to  make  glass  except  coal,  many 
people  are  still  facing  winter  behind 
paper  windows.  "Nothing  is  left  in 
our  hospitals,"  they  told  us,  "no  blan- 
kets, linen,  instruments,  or  even  bath- 
room fixtures."  And  yet  these  Hol- 
landers were  convinced,  as  Madame 
Mulle  put  it,  that  social  work  has  a 
contribution  to  make  toward  raising 
the  level  of  life  and  of  thinking — not 
only  in  each  country  but  of  all  coun- 
tries together. 


Out  of  Local  Governmental  Chaos 


Get  public  health  administration  out  of  a  muleback  age,  advises 
MARTHA  LUGINBUHL,  American  Public  Health  Association. 


The  feats  of  the  legendary  Paul 
Bunyan,  lumberjack  of  the  Minnesota 
woods,  are  no  more  amazing  than  the 
complexity  of  local  government  in  that 
state.  Blue  Earth  County,  for  example, 
is  a  rural  county  of  southern  Minne- 
sota with  a  population  of  less  than 
40,000.  A  recent  study,  inspired  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  found 
298  separate  units  of  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local — functioning 
in  the  county  and  employing  nearly  700 
persons.  Of  the  total,  155  are  local  tax 
levying  units.  But  Blue  Earth  is  no 
exception  in  the  administrative  set-up 
of  Minnesota.  Of  its  eighty-seven 
counties,  all  but  ten  have  even  smaller 
populations  than  Blue  Earth,  only  five 
are  inhabited  by  more  than  50,000 
persons,  sixty-one  by  fewer  than 
25,000.  In  these  eighty-seven  counties 
there  are  10,398  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, an  average  of  120  per  county. 

Neither  is  Minnesota  unique  among 
the  states.  Altogether,  the  forty-eight 
states  have  more  than  155,000  units  of 
state  and  local  government.  Three 
fourths  of  these  are  school  districts, 
but  nearly  one  fourth,  totaling  more 
than  38,000  units,  are  counties,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  townships,  or  other 
subdivisions  of  local  government. 

What  Wallace  Weaver,  sociologist 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
called  the  "arthritic  joints  of  American 
local  government,"  perhaps  appropri- 
ately enough,  has  recently  been  the  con- 
cern of  a  group  of  public  health  ad- 


ministrators. Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  a  subcommittee 
on  local  health  units  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  cut 
through  the  intricacies  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  shown  how  public  health 
service  for  the  whole  United  States 
could  be  provided  effectively  by  no 
more  than  1,197  local  administrative 
units. 

Streamlining  Administration 

The  fact  that  a  group  composed 
largely  of  medical  men  could  do  this  is 
both  a  tribute  to  their  administrative 
acumen  and  an  example  which  one  may 
hope  will  be  followed  in  other  areas  of 
our  political  life.  The  committee  had 
the  backing  of  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  governing  council  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 
through  resolutions  adopted  by  each  at 
their  annual  meetings  in  1942.  Funds 
for  a  comprehensive  study  were  made 
available  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund, 
which  has  also  published  the  commit- 
tee's detailed  state  by  state  recommen- 
dations. 

Historically,  public  health  has  been  a 
responsibility  of  municipalities — cities, 
towns,  townships  or  villages,  although 
a  number  of  states,  such  as  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  authorize  counties 
rather  than  municipalities  to  provide 
local  health  service.  Municipal  health 
departments  have  a  much  older  history 
than  those  states  and  there  is  even  yet 


no  federal  department  of  health.  Thus, 
local  responsibility  is  our  traditional 
pattern.  It  is  a  wise  one  for  a  democ- 
racy and  the  committee  not  only  accepts 
this  tradition  but  would  reinforce  it 
and  modernize  it  to  fit  the  present 
needs  of  our  nation. 

Obviously,  however,  local  govern- 
ment is  not  now  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  the  nation.  In  1942,  about  a 
third  of  our  population — 40,000,000 
persons — lived  in  communities  that 
either  had  no  local  public  health  service 
at  all  or  were  receiving  service  under 
the  direction  of  part  time  and  gener- 
ally untrained  health  officers.  In  only 
four  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  the  entire  area  covered  by  local 
health  organization  under  full  time 
medical  leadership.  There  was  a  shock- 
ing shortage  of  public  health  nurses  in 
nearly  every  state  (this  was  in  1942, 
even  before  the  peak  of  personnel 
losses  to  the  armed  services),  a  serious 
lack  of  professional  leadership  in  en- 
vironmental sanitation,  and  a  dearth  of 
organized  public  health  dental  service. 

Key  to  Improvement 

Such  conditions  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  anywhere.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  key  to  improvement  is 
the  establishment  of  local  health  ad- 
ministrative units  large  enough  in  popu- 
lation to  support — and  justify — the 
services  of  a  professionally  trained 
medical  officer  of  health  and  associated 
personnel.  Small  units  restrict  the  scope 
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of  the  well  trained  professional  man 
and  do  not  challenge  his  imagination. 
We  cannot  afford  to  close-cabin  ad- 
ministrative talent  in  the  current  short- 
age of  professional  personnel. 

Experience  indicates  that  no  popula- 
tion unit  of  much  below  50,000  can 
support  even  minimum  full  time  health 
service  without  a  tax  expenditure  im- 
possible for  most  areas  and  extrava- 
gant for  all.  The  committee  recom- 
mends in  the  first  instance,  therefore, 
that  no  unit  of  local  government  below 
a  county  set  up  its  own  separate  health 
service. 

Further  Recommendations 

However,  this  in  itself  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  More  than  three  fourths 
of  the  3,070  counties  in  continental 
United  States  have  populations  of  less 
than  50,000;  two  thirds  have  less  than 
25,000;  and  nearly  one  fourth  less  than 
10,000.  To  meet  this  situation,  the 
committee  recommends  that  a  county 
of  small  population  join  with  one  or 
more  of  its  neighbors  to  form  a  unit 


of  at  least  50,000  persons.  There  are 
already  a  number  of  countywide  health 
units  which  have  been  formed  success- 
fully by  adding  a  sparsely  settled  neigh- 
boring county  to  the  area  covered  by  a 
populous  city.  It  should  be  possible  to 
combine  the  health  service  of  two  or 
more  rural  counties  which  have  other 
problems  in  common.  At  present,  the 
most  frequent  pattern  is  where  a  county 
health  unit  includes  service  for  one  or 
more  of  the  cities  within  its  boundaries. 
By  a  very  simple  procedure  the  com- 
mittee demonstrated  that  coverage  of 
the  continental  United  States  by  no 
more  than  1,200  local  health  units  is 
no  ideal  dream.  After  working  out  its 
own  suggestions  regarding  the  number 
of  health  districts  needed  and  the  con- 
solidation required,  the  results  in  each 
state  were  put  before  the  state  health 
officer.  All  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
larger  jurisdictional  units.  In  all  but 
two  states,  the  state  health  officer  either 
accepted  the  committee's  tentative  dis- 
tricting or  himself  suggested  an  al- 
ternate districting  of  similar  numbers 


It  Runs — But  How? 

"There  is  emerging  u  realization  thai  we 
have  an  amazingly  confusing  govern- 
mental machine  which  might  have  been 
ihe  join!  creation  of  ncores  of  Knbe  Gold- 
bergs. It  has  scads  of  independently 
operating  engines,  gears  and  wheels,  some 
going  in  the  same  direction;  others  pull- 
ing opposite;  others  manned  but  hardly 
operating;  still  others  operating  entirely 
outside  the  main  machine." 

From  "Adventures  in  Governmental 
Gearing,"  published  by  the  Council  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  New  Castle, 
Ind.  Cartoon  by  Jim  Cannon. 


of  local  health  jurisdictions  based  upon 
his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
factors. 

In  this  give  and  take  process,  1,197 
units  were  finally  agreed  upon,  14  per- 
cent of  which  had  1940  populations  ol 
less  than  50,000,  but  only  3  percent 
with  less  than  30,000.  Many  of  the 
suggested  units  would  be  large  metro- 
politan areas,  such  as  the  five  counties 
that  make  up  New  York  City;  Cook 
County  in  Illinois,  including  Chicago; 
Wayne  County  in  Michigan,  including 
Detroit  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
county;  as  well  as  smaller  urban  coun- 
ties, such  as  Louisville-Jefferson  County 
in  Kentucky,  Charleston  City-County 
in  South  Carolina,  and  many  others. 

Economy  of  Money 

Undeniably,  the  present  multiplicity 
of  health  jurisdictions  wastes  money. 
Part  of  the  increased  cost  of  providing 
adequate  health  service  for  the  entire 
country  would  be  balanced  by  econ- 
omies resulting  from  the  consolidation 
of  existing  administrative  units. 

The  committee,  for  example,  recom- 
mended that  a  minimum  of  $1  per 
capita  be  spent  for  health  services  in 
each  local  jurisdiction.  This  amount 
would  provide  a  full  time  medically 
trained  health  officer,  one  nurse  per 
5,000  population,  one  worker  in  en- 
vironmental sanitation  per  25,000,  one 
clerk  per  15,000,  together  with  part 
time 'medical  and  dental  service,  labora- 
tory workers,  dental  hygienists,  and 
health  educators  as  local  conditions  in- 
dicate. 

Two    dollars   or    $2.50    per    capita 
would   provide  adequate  service  of   a 
very  high  grade.  However,  very  few 
local  health  departments  in  the  United 
States  are  spending  $2  per  capita,  and 
in  1942  the  average  per  capita  expend! 
ture  for  local  health  service  for  the  en 
tire  nation  was  about  61  cents. 

Now  keeping  in  mind  that  about  one 
third  of  the  nation  either  has  no  health 
service  or  health  service  administered 
by  untrained  people,  let  us  look  at  the 
local  administrative  set-up  of  the  other 
two  thirds.  In  1,322  of  the  country's 
3,070,  some  local  unit  of  government 
does  finance  a  full  time  health  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  these  full  time 
units  totals  1,110.  But  fewer  than  one 
fourth  of  them  covered  two  or  more 
counties.  And  nearly  two  thirds  served 
less  than  50,000  population,  the  min- 
imum number  called  for  by  the  inter- 
ests of  administrative  economy.  About 
one  fourth  cover  very  uneconomical 
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population  units  of  less  than  25,000. 

In  the  redistricted  plan  many  of 
these  present  full  time  set-ups  could 
and  would  serve  substantially  larger 
population  areas  with  relatively  little 
increase  in  supervising  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  health  department  of  the 
city  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  serving  61,000 
persons,  could  add  enough  service  per- 
sonnel to  cover  the  20,000  persons  in 
the  rest  of  the  county  with  practically 
no  additional  supervisory  staff. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  with  a  population  of 
about  115,000  has  a  city  health  depart- 
ment. So  does  the  county  to  serve  fewer 
than  30,000  persons  in  the  remainder 
of  the  area.  At  present,  both  depart- 
ments have  their  headquarters  in 
Wichita.  A  single  unit  could  readily 
serve  the  entire  area. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  city  of  Clarks- 
burg and  the  county  of  Harrison  each 
maintain  health  departments  in  the 
city  of  Clarksburg,  together  serving  a 
total  of  fewer  than  100,000  persons. 
Examples  could  be  multiplied  of  ad- 
ministrative savings  that  would  take  up 
part  of  the  cost  of  providing  service 
that  would  measure  up  to  at  least  a 
minimum  standard. 

Economy  of  Personnel 

In  these  days  of  acute  personnel 
shortages,  there  is  another  important 
economy  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  consolidation  of  administrative 
units — an  economy  in  the  use  of  avail- 
able trained  personnel. 

As  of  last  July,  even  in  the  1,110 
administrative  units  which  provide  for 
full  time  directors,  12  percent  were 
wholly  without  an  administrative  offi- 
cer; another  8  percent  were  in  charge 
of  acting  health  officers.  Thus  one  fifth 
of  the  existing  positions  remained  un- 
filled, largely  because  trained  men  were 
not  available.  Further,  vacancies  were 
significantly  more  numerous  among 
units  of  small  population  than  among 
those  of  larger.  Of  the  units  with 
populations  of  less  than  40,000,  one 
fourth  had  vacancies;  of  those  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more,  only 
14  percent. 

Logical  consolidation  would  spread 
the  use  of  the  limited  number  of  trained 
administrators  now  available.  Among 
the  full  time  health  units  which  cover 
populations  of  50,000  or  less,  are  in- 
cluded twenty-four  counties  in  which 
there  is  a  full  time  health  officer.  In 
these  same  counties  are  cities  which 
also  have  a  full  time  health  officer.  If 
these  departments  were  to  be  consoli- 


dated, 24  medical  administrative  officers 
would  be  available  for  service  else- 
where. These  24  men  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  supervise  public  health 
service  for  at  least  a  million  and  a 
quarter  persons. 

Also  included  within  this  group  are 
thirty-four  counties  without  a  full  time 
health  officer,  but  in  which  are  located 
cities  that  do  have  full  time  officers. 
If  the  services  of  these  cities  were  ex- 
panded to  cover  their  respective  coun- 
ties, about  two  and  a  quarter  million 
people  would  be  added  to  the  number 
now  protected  by  a  minimum  admin- 
istrative framework  of  public  health. 
These  figures  take  no  account  of  other 
equally  valid  consolidations  of  larger 
cities  with  their  surrounding  areas 
which  would,  in  some  cases,  make 
health  officers  available  for  service  else- 
where or  enlarge  the  area  of  their 
activities ;  nor  of  consolidations  of  small 
neighboring  counties  that  might  be 
effected. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  trained  health 
officers  would  not  be  the  only  personnel 
advantage  accruing  from  these  consoli- 
dations. To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
supervisory  engineering,  dental,  and 
nursing  personnel  could  extend  the 
area  of  their  activities ;  laboratory  serv- 
ice could  be  adequately  organized,  and 
many  units  now  unable  to  afford  such 
service  could  be  provided  with  health 
education  specialists. 

Finally,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  medical  public  health  per- 
sonnel is  that,  in  the  by  and  large, 
salaries  of  trained  medical  health 
officers  have  been  less  than  the  net  pro- 
fessional income  of  the  good  surgeons 
and  medical  clinicians  or  internists  of 
the  community.  As  long  as  this  is  so, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  able  men 
to  select  public  health  as  their  medical 
specialty. 

"Operation  Muleback" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  per- 
suade a  small  community  of  20,000 
persons,  or  even  35,000,  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  health  officer  a  salary 
of  $5,000  or  more.  As  units  are  en- 
larged in  size,  with  larger  administra- 
tive responsibilities  and  greater  re- 
sources, the  opportunity  to  secure  more 
adequate  salaries  obviously  will  be  en- 
hanced. Health  officers  themselves,  if 
they  are  to  do  justice  to  their  pro- 
fessional status,  must  widen  their 
horizons  and  demand  that  their  services 
extend  beyond  the  provincial  borders  of 
earlier  days. 


Mississippi  has  eight-two  counties, 
noted  the  Brookings  Institute  in  a  study 
some  years  ago,  because  its  founding 
fathers  decided  that  no  county  seat 
should  be  farther  from  its  jurisdictional 
extremities  than  a  man  could  travel  by 
muleback  between  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  midnight  of  the  same  day.  Our 
public  health  officers,  sanitary  inspec- 
tors, visiting  nurses  now  have  other 
means  of  transportation  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  the  poor  taxpayer  is  still 
burdened  with  an  administrative  system 
which  plods  along  on  the  back  of  a 
mule. 

An  Air-Minded  Age 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  success- 
ful demonstrations  in  simplifying  local 
health  administration  may  help  to  usher 
in  an  air-minded  age  in  other  areas  of 
local  government  administration.  The 
study  in  Blue  Earth  County,  Minn., 
for  example,  earlier  referred  to,  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  a  local 
county  council  on  intergovernmental  re- 
lations. It  avowedly  addressed  itself  to 
the  question  whether  "democracy  at 
the  grass  roots  is  capable  of  a  vital  role 
in  solving  the  demands  of  our  modern 
economy  and  government."  After  two 
years  of  study,  its  interim  recommenda- 
tions called  not  for  more  state  and 
federal  government,  but  for  more  co- 
ordination of  local  government.  This 
county  council  is  now  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  other  problems  outside  the 
health  field. 

In  Napa  County,  Calif.,  with  a  1940 
population  of  28,500  and  a  wartime 
population  of  perhaps  50,000,  the 
county  and  its  three  cities  through  a 
joint  city-county  plannnig  council  are 
"joining  forces  to  solve  their  war- 
born  municipal  problems."  It  has  al- 
ready planned  a  school  expansion  pro- 
gram, a  countywide  water  supply 
project,  and  a  countywide  sewerage 
sytem. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  this 
ferment.  A  successful  intergovern- 
mental health  department  can  affect  the 
entire  fabric  of  local  government.  The 
disappearance  of  the  part  time  un- 
trained health  officer  may  hasten  the 
day  when  the  dog  catcher,  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  poormasters  and  many 
another  anachronistic  officerholder  can 
be  transferred  to  more  productive — and 
in  the  long  run — personally  more  re- 
warding occupation.  Such  a  revitaliza- 
tion  would  indeed  be  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  administrative  leader- 
ship of  the  public  health  profession. 
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BEHIND  THE  CRIME  NEWS 


Let  Science  In 


The  case  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  crime  and  criminals, 
made  by  THOMAS   C.   DESMOND,   New  York  state  senator. 


For  hundreds  of  years,  society  has 
conveniently  taken  it  for  granted  that 
crime  is  something  simple  and  obvious. 
We  have  assumed  that  we  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  caused  crime  and 
how  to  cure  it.  Crime  was  committed 
by  "bad"  people.  If  they  were  locked 
up  and  punished,  they  would  give  up 
their  bad  ways. 

However,  if  an  offender  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time 
of  his  act,  we  do  not  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  his  "badness."  So  we  send 
him  to  a  mental  hospital,  and  broaden 
our  theory  of  causation  to  include 
"madness"  as  well  as  "badness." 

Despite  our  increasing  scientific 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  and 
progressively  humane  treatment  in  our 
more  enlightened  penal  institutions,  the 
law  with  but  few  exceptions  recognizes 
no  gradations  or  aberrations  between 
these  extremes.  Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  also  still  clings  to 
this  same  conception. 

Why  Crime? 

A  handful  of  scientific  investigators, 
however,  have  already  made  great 
strides  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
criminal  behavior.  We  now  know,  for 
a  certainty,  that  our  criminal  popula- 
tion is  in  fact  anything  but  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  "bad"  people.  Evi- 
dence from  a  recent  study*  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Banay,  formerly  chief  psychiatrist 
at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  is  typical  of  the 
increasing  knowledge  at  our  disposal. 
His  study  covered  10,000  inmates  and 
a  ten-year  period  of  admissions.  Mate- 
rial from  detailed  medical,  sociological, 
and  psychiatric  examinations  showed 
that  this  large  number  of  presumably 
"bad"  people  fell  naturally  into  five 
major  groups. 

1.  Only  31  percent  were  normal,  in 
the  sense  of  possessing  full  power  of 
judgment.  They  were  men  who  had 
consciously  chosen  crime  as  a  profession 
and  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  role 
of  gangster  or  racketeer.  They  were 
aware  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 

*  Findings   of    Dr.    Banay's    study    appear    in   the 
National    Probation    Yearbook    for    1945. 


criminal  conduct  and  were  confident  of 
their  ability  to  buy  protection.  They 
would  not,  even  if  they  could,  break 
away  from  their  underworld  associa- 
tions. Such  people  were  products,  on 
the  whole,  of  factors  such  as  upbring- 
ing, home  environment,  and  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  influences.  The 
members  of  the  notorious  gang,  "Mur- 
der, Inc.,"  well  exemplify  this  type. 

2.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  10,000 
men  studied  were  psychopaths.    This 
group    is    perhaps    the    least    under- 
stood of  all.  They  are  not  mentally  ill 
in  the  true  sense,  and  yet  they  show  a 
persistent  and  lifelong  deviation  from 
the  accepted  norms  of  conduct.  Psycho- 
paths very  often  have  high  intellectual 
capacity  and  amiable  manners  and  per- 
sonality. The  blemish  in  this  otherwise 
favorable  personality  lies  in  their  great 
adroitness  in  committing  varied  social 
offenses  and  the  failure  to  show  any 
sense  of  guilt  or  remorse.    Not  only  is 
ethical  sense  lacking,  but  sound  judg- 
ment as  well.    No  matter  how  often 
he  is  caught,  the  psychopath  thinks  his 
next   crime   will   be   the   perfect   one. 
Examples  of  this  type  are  clever  forgers 
and   confidence   men,    who    easily    in- 
gratiate   themselves   with   the   victims 
they  prey  on. 

There  is  also  an  aggressive  type  of 
psychopath  who  acts  impulsively,  ex- 
plodes upon  minor  provocation,  and 
performs  violent  or  repulsive  acts  such 
as  arson,  sexual  assaults,  and  homicide. 
His  destructive  impulses  are  often  re- 
leased by  alcoholic  excesses. 

3.  Twenty  percent  fell  into  the  class 
of  psychoneurotics  and  alcoholics.   Such 
people  are  drawn  into  crime  as  a  result 
of   some    inner   psychological    conflict. 
The  symptoms  of  this  conflict,   often 
an  unconscious  one,  are  compulsive  and 
distressing  behavior.  Their  acts  are  ac- 
companied by  a  strong  sense  of  guilt 
and  self -accusation  and  in  this  respect 
they  form  a  dramatic  contrast  with  the 
psychopathic    group.    The    compulsive 
stealer,  who  struggles  in  vain  against 
his  compulsion,  is  an  example. 

4.  Thirteen  percent  were  mental  de- 
fectives, lacking  normal  power  of  in- 


tellect. Readers  of  Steinbeck's  "Of 
Mice  and  Men"  will  easily  identify 
Lennie,  the  gentle,  half-witted  giant, 
as  a  member  of  this  class. 

5.  The  remaining  one  percent  were 
psychotic.  This  is,  incidentally,  a  per- 
centage ten  times  greater  than  can  be 
expected  in  the  general  population. 

The  implications  of  such  scientific 
studies  are  momentous.  They  show 
why  much  of  our  present  practice 
actually  tends  to  produce  more  crime, 
rather  than  reduce  it.  More  than  half 
of  these  10,000  Sing  Sing  inmates 
were  psychopaths  and  psychoneurotics. 
The  psychopath  is  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  his  environment,  and  in  prison 
he  quickly  absorbs  and  develops  new 
antisocial  ideas.  The  inner  conflict  of 
the  psychoneurotic  is  made  more  acute 
by  confinement  and  he  develops  what 
is  called  "prison  psychosis."  As  a  re- 
sult, these  men  when  released  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  when  they  •  en- 
tered prison.  The  probability  of  their 
"repeating"  is  much  greater,  and  so- 
ciety, which  has  borne  the  cost  of  their 
imprisonment,  can  expect  only  to  suffer 
anew  at  their  hands. 

Guides  to  Better  Policy 

What  would  happen  if  we  were  to 
begin  intelligently  to  put  to  work  our 
already  substantial  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  criminal  behavior?  Fortu- 
nately, certain  pioneering  efforts  in  in- 
dividual cases  have  shown  that  scien- 
tific diagnosis  and  treatment  offer  a 
golden  opportunity  to  reverse  in  a 
constructive  way  our  whole  approach 
to  the  problem.  Two  examples  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

J.  F.,  fifty-two  years  old,  was  ap- 
prehended for  the  carnal  abuse  of  a 
seven-year-old  boy.  He  was  a  man  of 
mild,  obliging  temperament,  of  an  ex- 
tremely studious  type,  and  an  excellent 
worker  as  an  accountant  and  a  book- 
keeper. However,  careful  investigation 
brought  to  the  surface  a  diversified 
sexual  deviation  dating  back  to  early 
childhood,  characterized  by  a  great  at- 
traction toward  children  of  early  ages. 
He  had  never  before  been  arrested. 
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Under  observation  in  prison,  he  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  extreme  anxiety. 
He  was  restless,  agitated,  and  almost 
continuously  possessed  by  a  variety  of 
erotic  fantasies.  As  his  parole  drew 
nearer,  he  became  extremely  panicky; 
he  was  afraid  of  the  thought  of  regain- 
ing his  freedom,  since  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted his  utter  inability  to  control  his 
drives.  He  visualized  his  future  as  a 
very  dark  one,  with  a  feeling  that  if  it 
did  not  end  in  lynching,  it  might  lead 
to  an  offense  carrying  a  compulsory 
death  sentence.  He  begged  for  help. 

The  physical  examination  was  en- 
tirely negative,  but  a  careful  psychiatric 
examination  uncovered  the  mechanism 
responsible  for  his  abnormal  drives. 
His  childhood  experiences  had  been 
such  that  he  had  completely  failed  to 
outgrow  the  normal  childish  attach- 
ment to  the  mother.  This,  in  turn,  had 
inhibited  him  from  establishing  normal 
relations  with  other  women.  Emotion- 
ally he  was  still  a  child,  and  he  had 
reverted  to  sexual  gratification  with 
children  of  an  age  corresponding  to 
that  of  his  emotional  life. 

Door  to  Freedom 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  his  situa- 
tion, a  delicate  brain  operation  was 
decided  on.  By  severing  the  connec- 
tions between  the  frontal  lobes  (that 
part  of  the  brain  whose  primary  func- 
tion is  intellectual  control  and  emo- 
tional association)  and  the  older  part 
of  the  brain,  it  was  hoped  to  free  him 
from  his  crippling  inhibitions  and  in- 
fantile drives. 

The  results  of  this  operation  were 
remarkable.  After  a  short  postoperative 
period  of  confusion,  he  presented  an 
entirely  different  mental  picture.  He 
became  quite  calm,  and  without  im- 
pairment of  his  intellectual  faculties  or 
general  personality,  he  became  at  the 
same  time  free  of  any  erotic  interest. 
Six  months  afterward,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  a  battery  of  tests,  an  entire 
recovery  from  his  abnormal  sexuality 
was  indicated.  According  to  one  per- 
sonality test  given  him  at  that  time, 
"He  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  his  emo- 
tions, nor  has  he  repressed  them." 

Another  less  spectacular  case  in 
which  the  techniques  of  psychiatry 
were  used  to  great  advantage  is  that  of 
Joan,  eighteen  years  old,  who  was  ar- 
rested for  setting  fires  in  the  office 
where  she  worked  as  a  messenger  girl. 
She  could  give  the  police  no  clearer 
explanation  for  setting  the  fires  than 
that  she  felt  an  "urge"  to  do  so.  As 
it  was  a  first  offense,  she  was  put  on 


probation    and    sent    to    a    psychiatric 
clinic. 

Joan  was  an  only  child  who  lived 
with  her  father,  a  widower.  At  first, 
she  was  hostile  and  refused  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  clinic  in  exploring  her 
urge  to  set  fires.  It  was  not  until  she 
became  faced  with  a  difficult  home  situ- 
ation, that  she  finally  was  willing  to  ex- 
plore her  problem,  as  if  tacitly  ad- 
mitting some  connection  between  the 
two. 

To  enable  her  to  talk  more  freely, 
she  was  put  under  narcosis.  She  je- 
vealed  that  she  had  been  interested  in 
fires  since  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
they  had  been  ''forbidden"  to  her  by 
parental  warning.  She  said  that  when 
she  passed  a  fire  she  "could  not  bear 
to  look."  But  it  was  the  picture  of 
her  home  life  that  gave  the  key  to  why 
she  had  suddenly  succumbed  to  the 
fascination  that  fires  held  for  her. 

Joan's  mother  had  died  in  giving 
birth  to  her  and  she  had  become,  in  her 
father's  eyes,  a  kind  of  substitute  for 
her  mother.  "He  brought  me  up  to 
look  and  act  like  my  mother,"  she  said. 
Up  until  the  time  she  was  twelve,  her 
relationship  with  her  father  was  har- 
monious and  completely  enjoyable,  as 
he  was  very  affectionate  with  her. 
However,  when  in  adolescence  Joan 
began  to  show  an  interest  in  boys,  her 
father  became  harsh  and  dictatorial, 
and  never  had  a  good  word  to  say 
about  any  of  them.  Her  life  became  a 
series  of  repressions.  It  was  at  this 
time,  too,  she  discovered  that  at  the 
time  of  her  mother's  death  her  father 
had  expressed  the  wish  that  it  was  the 
child  who  should  have  died.  "He  said 
he  hoped  I'd  died  ...  I  disliked  him. 
I've  hated  him  since  1937." 

• 
Mixed  Loyalties 

After  the  narcosis,  for  details  of 
which  she  claimed  an  almost  complete 
amnesia,  Joan  was  relaxed  and  ready 
to  discuss  the  emotional  restrictions  in 
her  home.  She  was  made  aware  of  the 
inner  conflict  that  had  led  her  to  the 
seemingly  senseless  fire-setting.  The 
conflict  was  one  between  subconscious 
hatred  and  conscious  loyalty  to  her 
father,  mixed  with  the  feeling  of  being 
needed  and  being  gratified  by  her 
awareness  of  her  father's  need  of  her. 

Once  Joan  understood  that  the  in- 
terests of  her  father  were  in  conflict 
with  her  own,  and  were  overshadow- 
ing and  restricting  her  at  every  turn, 
she  quickly  grasped  and  solved  her 
problem.  When  her  father  demanded 
that  she  sever  all  connections  with  her 


young  man,  to  whom  she  had  mean 
while  become  engaged,  she  packed  and 
left  home.  She  moved  to  a  girl's  hoiw 
where  she  soon  declared  herself  com- 
pletely at  peace,  happy  in  her  work. 

Her  future  "in-laws,"  treating  her 
as  a  daughter,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  gave  her  the  experience  of  parents 
concerned  about  her  happiness  and  wel- 
fare, without  the  pattern,  so  familiar 
to  ,  her,  of  stifling  possessiveness  and 
jealousy.  With  Joan's  conflict  resolved, 
the  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  anti- 
social behavior  on  her  part  could  be 
safely  dismissed.  The  three  years  which 
since  have  passed  have  confirmed  this 
judgment. 

A  Proposal 

Here  we  have  a  guidepost  for  the 
direction  of  future  efforts  in  the  field 
of  correction.  Let  us  devote  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  cause  of  crime 
some  portion  of  the  vast  amount  of 
effort  and  money  that  is  now  being 
poured  down  the  drain  of  our  present 
correctional  system.  Then  let  us  apply 
our  knowledge  to  the  reshaping  of  that 
system.  We  must  enlist  and  coordinate 
all  the  sciences  dealing  with  human 
behavior.  Not  only  psychiatry  but 
sociology,  medicine,  education,  law,  so- 
cial work,  and  psychology  have  a 
unique  and  indispensable  contribution 
to  make  toward  understanding  and 
treating  the  criminal.  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
scientist  has  at  least  as  important  a 
contribution  to  make  as  the  policeman 
and  the  warden. 

My  own  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  immediate  practical 
steps  in  this  direction  led  me  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  state  legislature  which 
would  have  established,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  a  state  institute 
for  the  study  of  crime.  This  proposed 
institute  would  undertake  long  range 
study  and  research  into  the  causes  of 
crime  and  criminal  behavior,  and  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  offend- 
ers. It  would  be  staffed  by  and  co- 
ordinate the  special  skills  of  sociolo- 
gists, educators,  psychiatrists,  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  psychologists,  in 
relation  to  the  central  problem  of 
criminal  behavior. 

This  institute  not  only  would  be  a 
research  and  treatment  center;  it  would 
spread  knowledge  of  the  "science  of 
crime."  It  would  attempt  to  diagnose 
social  deviations  in  early  states,  and 
would  serve  as  a  consultation  center 
for  courts,  schools,  social  agencies 
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mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance 
clinics,  probation  and  parole  depart- 
ments. 

Not  the  least  important,  it  would 
give  professional  training  to  those 
planning  to  go  into  correctional  work, 
such  as  prison  guards,  wardens,  proba- 
tion and  parole  workers,  and  the  like. 

The  creation  of  the  institute  would 
be  jointly  undertaken  by  the  state  and 
some  leading  university.  It  is  only  in 
a  university  that  the  highly  qualified 
and  diversified  staff  necessary  could  be 
assembled  readily.  The  university 
therefore  would  furnish  the  scientific 


personnel  and  would  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  properly  scientific 
standards  of  research  and  treatment. 

But  the  state  and  its  institutions 
must  be  brought  into  the  picture,  too. 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  would 
want  the  institute  to  become  is  a  beau- 
tiful research  project  functioning  in  a 
corner,  and  having  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  what  goes  on  in  actual  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Its  findings  must  be 
translated  into  practice.  Its  entire  jus- 
tification would  be  the  development  of 
methods  and  techniques  to  be  embodied 
in  the  correctional  policies  and  prac- 


tices of  the  state  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  attack 
at  its  roots  the  problem  of  crime,  with 
its  terrible  cost  in  wasted  lives  and 
damage  to  society.  For  too  long  we 
have  been  obsessed  with  measures  that 
only  scratch  the  surface.  Only  as  we 
turn  the  full  light  of  science  and 
knowledge  on  those  whom  we  now 
consign  to  oblivion  or  write  off  as  so- 
ciety's mistakes,  will  we  gain  the  powei 
and  the  wisdom  to  achieve  the  three 
aims  of  correction:  the  prevention  of 
crime,  the  reclamation  of  offenders, 
and  the  protection  of  society. 


Home  Wasn't  Like  This 


EDWARD  J.  FLYNN,  ex-MP,  now  with  Washington  Criminal  Jus* 
tice  Commission,   defends  military  offenders  he  has  known. 


As  a  military  police  officer  in  com- 
bat and  rest  areas  on  many  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific,  I  saw  how  men 
react  to  the  violence  of  war.  I  cannot 
hold  with  the  view  that  the  men  who 
committed  serious  breaches  of  military 
discipline  would  have  been  likely  to 
commit  antisocial  acts  in  civilian  life. 
On  the  contrary,  I  saw  men  and 
boys  do  things  that  they  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  doing  in  their  home 
communities.  Men  who  live  the  rela- 
tively primitive  life  of  combat  soldiers 
are  not  particularly  concerned  about 
what  the  civilian  population  of  a  re- 
mote island  may  think  about  them. 
Thus  they  drink,  fight,  and  live  in  a 
manner  uninhibited  by  customary  and 
traditional  restraints.  Military  life% 
substitutes  other,  but  different,  conven- 
tions and  regulations.  I  believe  that  an 
objective  study  would  show  that  this 
different  set  of  legal  and  social  disci- 
plines produces  antisocial  reactions  that 
do  not  conform  at  all  to  the  pattern 
of  reaction  to  a  normal  civilian  en- 
vironment. 

Problems  of  Adjustment 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  adjusted  sol- 
diers in  my  experience  was  a  man 
whom  I  had  known  previously  as  an 
inmate  of  a  penitentiary.  He  had  been 
a  parole  violator  and  therefore  served 
all  of  his  sentence  in  custody.  Shortly 
after  my  own  induction,  I  found  my- 
self occupying  a  cot  about  ten  feet 
away  from  his.  Bill  was  a  better  sol- 
dier than  most  of  us:  personable,  well 
liked,  capable,  and  completely  accepta- 


ble to  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  emerged 
from  the  army  recently  with  the  grade 
of  sergeant,  an  honorable  discharge, 
and  a  Presidential  pardon. 

Bill  had  his  problems  of  military  ad- 
justment, of  course,  but  I  suspect  he 
managed  them  better  than  most  of 
those  who  had  never  seen  the  inside 
of  prison  walls,  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  a  restricted  and  regimented  life  and 
knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  One 
day,  for  example,  he  was  reprimanded 
by  his  captain  after  the  inevitable  argu- 
ment with  his  first  sergeant.  The  cap- 
tain got  tough,  but  Bill  took  in  respect- 
ful silence  his  threat  of  thirty  days  of 
confinement  if  it  happened  again.  Later 
the  same  evening,  Bill  said  to  me,  "I 
wanted  to  tell  him  to  look  down  in  the 
valley  and  take  a  good  long  look  at 
those  high  towered  walls.  I  spent  three 
years  inside  there.  As  the  boys  always 
say,  'Can  do  thirty  days  standing  on 
my  head.'  But  I  learned  when  to  keep 
my  big  mouth  shut."  Many  "normal" 
boys  had  a  very  hard  time  learning  that 
elemental  lesson  of  army  discipline. 

Joe  was  another  soldier  in  the  same 
barracks  with  us.  Eighteen  years  old, 
from  a  small  town  in  upstate  New 
York,  he  had  a  splendid  physique,  was 
a  high  school  graduate,  and  had  en- 
joyed a  normal  home  environment  with 
middle  class  security.  Joe  also  had  his 
minor  skirmishes  with  military  author- 
ity. But  in  contrast,  Joe's  solution  was 
not  to  turn  up  at  the  appointed  hour. 
During  our  training  period  he  received 
innumerable  reprimands,  minor  restric- 
tions, and  extra  duty. 


When  the  training  battalion  was  dis- 
solved, Joe  and  I  were  transferred 
together,  and  in  January  1942  went 
overseas  in  the  same  company.  Later 
we  became  separated.  I  next  saw  Joe 
in  a  military  stockade  awaiting  a  gen- 
eral court  martial — the  date,  January 
1943 ;  the  place,  Guadalcanal. 

Running  Away  from  Hell 

Memories  blur  with  time,  but  those 
of  us  who  were  in  the  first  offensive 
against  the  Japs,  reserve  a  special  and 
vivid  spot  for  the  particular  hell  that 
is  the  Solomon  Islands.  In  those  early 
days  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  jungle 
before,  we  did  not  have  air  superiority, 
innumerable  tales  of  enemy  trickery 
and  fanaticism  were  whispered  from 
ear  to  ear,  supply  ships  and  reinforce- 
ments were  slow  in  arriving.  We  had 
to  spend  every  moonlight  night  in 
damp,  mosquito  infested  foxholes. 
Nerves  were  tense,  people  slept  little, 
and  every  unit  was  understrength  be- 
cause of  malaria,  yellow  jaundice,  and 
casualties. 

In  this  setting,  Joe  had  run  away 
again.  He  had  been  scheduled  for  a 
reconnaisance  patrol  into  Japanese  ter- 
ritory. When  the  hour  of  departure 
arrived,  Joe  was  missing.  Of  his  com- 
rades who  went  on  the  patrol  one  of- 
ficer and  three  men  were  killed.  Joe 
was  tried  for  desertion  and  misbehavior 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years.  His 
first  comment  was:  "Gee,  I'll  be  forty- 
five  years  old." 

I   cannot  defend  or  condone  Joe's 
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actions.  His  offense  was  very  serious. 
Under  the  circumstances,  his  sentence 
probably  was  necessary.  But  Joe  had 
been  a  normal,  healthy,  adequate  per- 
son in  his  little  upstate  New  York 
village.  If  the  long  arm  of  selective 
service  had  not  reached  out  for  him, 
he  probably  never  would  have  seen  the 
inside  of  a  penitentiary. 

There  are  many  Joes  similarly  serv- 
ing military  sentences  today.  Except 
for  the  stress  and  emotional  strain  of 
war,  they  would  be  living  peacefully 
as  your  neighbor  and  mine. 

Military  Alcoholism 

A  lot  of  drinking  went  on  among 
our  military  personnel.  Perhaps  the 
reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  reaction 
of  youths  who  had  matured  too  rapidly, 
perhaps  in  the  release  after  long  months 
of  dangerous  living,  or  perhaps  it  was 
just  the  method  used  by  the  kids  to 
prove  they  were  men.  But  I  think 
that  most  of  the  men  who  came  in  con- 
flict with  military  discipline  because  of 
excessive  drinking  would  have  been  all 
right  in  their  home  environment. 

After  five  months  on  Guadalcanal 
our  division  was  stationed  in  Fiji.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks,  the  only  bar 
in  town  was  crowded  four  deep  with 
GI's  drinking  in  rapid  succession  any- 
thing available,  in  any  sequence.  As 
soldiers  passed  out  we  loaded  them  on 
trucks  to  be  returned  to  their  proper 
units.  As  fights  started  we  removed 
the  belligerents;  as  we  patrolled  the 
alleys,  we  found  bodies  lying  in  gutters. 


Tropical  rains  turn  "home  town"  of  PT  men  into  mud  puddles 


usually  "rolled"  of  all  cash.  Our  MP 
station  was  continually  getting  com- 
plaints from  someone  whose  house  had 
been  entered  or  who  had  been  molested 
by  soldiers,  or  who  had  heard  shots 
fired. 

In  a  drunken  rage  a  staff  sergeant, 
who,  before  his  entry  into  service  had 
been  an  athletic  coach  at  a  high  school, 
shot  and  injured  an  officer  attempting 
to  disarm  him  and  keep  him  out  of 
further  trouble.  Prior  to  this  incident, 
the  sergeant  had  been  an  example  of 
good  conduct  with  an  excellent  combat 
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record.  He  received  a  six  months  sen- 
tence in  a  military  stockade.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  if  anything  like  this  would 
ever  have  occurred  while  he  was  a 
respected  citizen  in  his  home  town. 

The  indiscretions  of  others  under 
alcoholic  stimulation  were  sometimes 
even  more  costly.  Everyone  had  weap- 
ons available.  Shootings  were  not  too 
uncommon,  occasionally  murder  was 
the  result. 

While  stationed  on  the  island  of 
Leyte,  in  the  Philippines,  I  was  di- 
rected to  investigate  a  situation  where 
Negro  soldiers  had  seemingly  fired  in- 
discriminately into  a  crowd  at  a  dance, 
killing  a  white  soldier,  a  Negro  sol- 
dier, and  a  Filipino.  This  is  what  I 
found. 

A  group  of  Negro  soldiers  returning 
from  a  movie  paused  at  a  dance  area 
(some  bare  ground  enclosed  by  a  two- 
foot  bamboo  fence).  A  few  Filipinos 
had  organized  the  dance  to  celebrate 
their  recent  liberation,  and  soldiers 
were  invited  to  attend  at  a  fee  of 
approximately  two  dollars  a  person. 

At  the  time  the  Negro  soldiers  ap- 
proached the  area,  there  were  only 
white  soldiers  at  the  dance.  Those 
sponsoring  the  affair,  however,  sold 
tickets  to  three  of  the  Negro  soldiers. 
Since  the  area  was  very  small,  three 
types  of  tickets  were  sold — red,  white, 
or  blue — and  the  holder  of  each  was  el- 
igible to  dance  when  his  color  came  up. 

The  Negroes  danced  once,  but  be- 
fore the  time  arrived  for  their  next 
dance  white  soldiers  had  convinced  the 
Filipino  girls  that  they  should  ignore 
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the  Negroes,  or  no  one  would  dance. 
The  four-piece  string  orchestra  stopped 
playing.  White  soldiers  then  told  the 
Negroes  to  leave,  because  they  were 
not  wanted.  The  management,  how- 
ever, would  not  return  their  money. 
One  of  the  Negro  soldiers  produced  a 
revolver  and  the  dance  crowd  dis- 
persed. However,  no  damage  was  done 
at  this  point. 

All  the  Negro  soldiers  had  been 
drinking  and,  after  leaving  the  area, 
stopped  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  obtained  more  liquor.  After 
about  an  hour,  they  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  injustice  had  been  done. 
So  they  went  to  their  bivouac  area,  got 
submachine  guns  from  the  supply  room 
without  permission,  and  returned  to 
the  dance  area.  Four  of  the  men  de- 
ployed themselves  in  near-by  foliage 
while  two  approached  the  dance  area 
and  demanded  that  they  get  their 
money  back  or  be  allowed  to  dance. 

The  inevitable  fight  started.  One 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  bushes  became 
excited  and  started  firing.  When  the 
firing  ceased  there  were  three  dead 
bodies  in  front  of  the  dance  area.  The 
six  Negro  soldiers  who  participated 
were  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted. 
Two  received  death  sentences,  four 
were  given  twenty  years  confinement. 

The  real  roots  of  the  situation  are 
buried  deep  in  racial  intolerance,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  availability  of  weap- 


ons, and  the  always  present  profiteer 
who  is  ready  to  relieve  the  GI  of  his 
money  with  little  or  no  return.  A 
sidelight  is  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
same  Negro  soldiers  had  been  indirect- 
ly supporting  a  Filipino  family  by 
furnishing  food  and  had  often  spent 
the  night  with  them.  They  had,  in 
other  words,  been  accepted  socially  by 
the  Filipinos  themselves. 

Prostitution 

In  the  city  of  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, the  widely  renowned  "Pink 
House"  is  so  called  because  of  its  pink 
stucco  finish.  Surrounding  it  is  a  wall 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  in  the 
top  of  which  are  embedded  jagged 
pieces  of  broken  bottles  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  climbing  over.  After  being 
admitted  through  the  small  gate  in  tne 
wall,  one  approaches  a  window — rem- 
iniscent of  a  race  track  pari  mutuel 
window  —  where  for  $4  one  gets  a 
ticket  with  a  room  and  order  number. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  barroom, 
where  beer  is  sold  for  $1  a  bottle.  On 
this  floor  also  was  one  room  of  as- 
signation for  officers.  Their  fee  of  $5 
was  the  only  differentiation. 

Since  there  were  only  three  prac- 
titioners, the  wait  often  involved  a 
couple  of  hours  or  more.  The  interior 
was  crowded  with  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  civilians,  with  another 
crowd  waiting  outside  the  gates,  many 


of  whom  brought  bottles  of  bootleg 
liquor  with  them.  Is  it  necessary  to 
mention  that  fights  and  mob  action 
were  the  order  of  the  day?  The  life 
of  an  MP  was  not  a  happy  one  when 
a  call  reported  a  riot  outside  of  or  at 
the  "Pink  House." 

Perhaps  many  of  these  same  persons 
would  furtively  have  patronized  houses 
of  prostitution  in  the  United  States. 
More  likely,  for  most,  their  normal 
social  outlets  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  channel  their  activities  in  other 
directions.  But  I  am  certain  that  few 
would  have  clamored  outside  the  gates 
of  a  well  known  disreputable  house  in 
their  home  community  and  stood  hours 
in  line  with  their  fellow  townsmen. 

Property  Rights 

Respect  for  property  is  deeply  in- 
grained in  our  civilian  custom  and  pro- 
tected by  a  vast  network  of  laws  and 
court  decisions.  But  in  the  military, 
values  change  and  what  is  right  or 
wrong  becomes  elusive.  Every  ex-GI 
knows  the  mess  sergeants  or  motor 
sergeants  who  could  obtain  extra  ra- 
tions, extra  vehicles,  extra  soap,  extra 
clothes,  and  many  of  the  other  luxuries 
necessary  to  make  a  little  more  livable 
the  primitive  life  of  the  combat  soldier. 
He  was  seldom  if  ever  criticized  for 
this  bartering  ability;  indeed,  he  was 
usually  praised.  Too  often  the  comfort 
of  the  men  depended  on  the  officers' 
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willingness  to  overlook  methods  util- 
ized in  the  acquisition  of  essential 
supplies.  Thus,  government  property 
became  a  medium  of  exchange.  When, 
however,  the  cook  who  had  salvaged 
and  repaired  a  discarded  stove  was 
caught  trading  it  for  a  few  bottles  of 
rice  whiskey,  he  might  end  up  with  a 
court  martial  and  a  long  sentence.  Dis- 
cipline for  the  infraction  of  property 
regulations  was  thus  often  as  much  a 
coincidence  of  time  and  place  as  a  mat- 
ter of  socially  questionable  conduct. 
During  my  years  of  service  it  was 


my  duty  to  arrest  many  men  for  the 
infraction  of  military  discipline,  in- 
vestigate the  charges  against  them,  and 
later  supervise  their  custody.  Not  only 
am  I  convinced  that  military  restraint 
is  no  substitute  for  the  social  controls 
of  their  home  community,  I  think  the 
evidence  is  also  clear  that  military  life 
brings  into  being  a  whole  new  set  of 
values  and  creates  new  attitudes  and 
emotions  in  respect  to  these  values. 

Many  men  failed  in  this  process  of 
adjustment  who  would  have  had  little 
or  no  difficulty  if  they  had  continued 


to  live  their  lives  among  the  civilian 
standards  and  restraints  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  We  need  not 
condone  or  excuse  the  acts  of  the  men 
who  are  now  our  military  prisoners. 
But  we  should  at  least  try  to  under- 
stand and  help  them.  They  deserve  the 
maximum  service  from  our  psychia- 
trists, social  workers,  psychologists,  vo- 
cational advisers,  and  others  who  have 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  profes- 
sional skills  to  help  them  regain  full 
civilian  status  and  stability.  For  these 
men,  too,  are  war  casualties. 


How  to  Treat  Women  Prisoners 


In  a  morning's  tour  of  a  woman's 
reformatory,  it  would  be  very  usual 
to  meet  a  most  unusual  range  of  be- 
havior and  personality  patterns.  A  drug 
addict,  prostitute,  baby  snatcher,  con- 
tributor to  neglect  and  delinquency  of 
minors,  a  senile  woman  who  had  set 
fires,  a  gun  moll,  a  shoplifter — these 
would  be  only  a  few  of  the  female  of- 
fenders, by  court  definition,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there. 

I  use  the  word  "happened"  because 
a  woman's  presence  in  a  correctional 
institution  is  much  more  fortuitous  than 
that  of  a  man  in  similar  institutions. 
Women  are  arrested  less  often  than 
men,  but  if  brought  before  courts  they 
also  have  a  better  chance  of  being  dis- 
missed or  acquitted.  In  fact,  if  adult 
probation  service  were  thoroughly  de- 
veloped, the  woman  offender  would 
probably  no  longer  be  a  factor  in  the 
correction  center.  Our  modern  Ameri- 
can society  is  much  less  stern  with  the 
woman  offender  than  was  society  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  spite  of  women's 
greater  participation  in  industry,  busi- 
ness, government,  education,  and  sports, 
we  are  excusing  and  protecting  them 
more  and  more  in  public.  And  so  every 
admission  to  the  reformatory  makes 
one  wonder :  Woman !  What  queer 
conspiracy  of  fate  brings  you  here? 

So  the  basic  difficulty  of  a  woman's 
reformatory  is  established  at  the  outset, 
through  this  happenstance  gathering  of 
offenders  of  unlimited  range  of  person- 
ality distortions — all  under  one  roof. 
Generally,  there  is  only  one  small  in- 
stitution in  a  state  which  performs  a 
cover-all  operation  for  this  unique  and 
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diverse  group  of  people.  The  woman's 
reformatory  must  be  so  many  things  to 
so  few  women — a  shelter,  a  rest  home, 
a  maternity  ward,  a  rapid  treatment 
center  for  VD,  a  beauty  salon,  a  com- 
mercial school,  a  home  economics  de- 
partment, a  place  of  protective  de- 
tention, and  so  on. 

Most  states  provide  more  than  one 
extensive  institution  for  the  more 
numerous  male  offenders,  so  that  their 
diversity  can  be  taken  care  of  "intra," 
as  well  as  "inter,"  institutionwise.  It 
seems  to  me  much  easier  to  develop 
an  effective  program  for  men,  because 
the  larger  institutions  have  many  more 
facilities  and  possess  more  ample  staff. 
Because  of  these  factors,  a  considerable 
degree  of  impersonality  is  possible  in 
all  operations. 

For  An  Effective  Program 

The  needs  of  the  woman's  reforma- 
tory have  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time,  but  this  recognition  is  too  often 
opportunistic  rather  than  fundamental, 
frequently  following  on  the  heels  of  an 
exposed  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion. To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
undertaken  to  develop  a  set  of  criteria 
which  would  point  toward  good  prac- 
tices and  effective  operation  of  pro- 
gram. As  a  start  in  that  direction,  I 
should  like  to  propose  four  criteria  for 
good  administration.  In  so  doing  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  practical  admin- 
istrative problem  of  effecting  changes 
in  an  institutional  program  which  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  basically  difficult  to 
operate. 

I  suggest  that  the  first  requirement 


is  intimacy.  The  institutional  program 
should  be  pitched  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Each  member  of  the  re- 
formatory community  should  feel  that 
the  superintendent  and  all  members  of 
the  staff  are  ready  to  help  her  with  her 
difficulties.  My  impression  is  that  great 
gains  have  already  been  made  in  this 
direction,  especially  since  some  admin- 
istrators have  realized  that  women  had 
to  be  dealt  with  differently  from  men. 

Ample  privacy  is  the  second  crite- 
rion. While  most  men  apparently  thrive 
in  open  dormitory  and  barracks  life, 
women  seem  to  need  an  unusual 
amount  of  privacy.  That  means  not 
only  a  private  room,  but  also  oppor- 
tunity to  do  things  out  of  public  gaze 
— such  as  cuddling  up  in  a  chair  with  a 
romance  magazine  and  sucking  on  a 
peppermint  stick.  The  usual  argument 
is  that  this  principle  threatens  disci- 
pline; but  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
reasonable  application  will  undermine 
the  institution,  for  morale  is  certainly 
enhanced  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust. 
It  is  my  impression,  though  I  can  well 
be  incorrect,  that  the  principle  of 
privacy  is  lagging  behind  the  applica- 
tion of  the  personal  touch  in  women's 
reformatories  at  the  present  time. 

Institutional  life  has  certain  influ- 
ences that  make  it  like  a  jungle  which, 
if  not  kept  under  control,  may  over- 
take the  program  and  choke  out  its 
effectiveness:  deterioration  of  the  in- 
mate's personality;  intramural  unrest; 
hostility  of  staff  and  program;  and 
moral  corruption  from  inmate  society. 
Therefore,  third,  there  should  be  posi- 
tive checks  to  these  growths.  They  must 
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Opportunities  to  develop  interests  and  acquire  new  skills — 


can  pave  the  way  to  a  happier  and  more  useful  future — 


I'hoios   courtesy    ot    American   Prison  Association 
— and  this  institution  believes  in  pleasant  surroundings,  too! 
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be  combated  with  effective  activity 
projects  (not  dull  traditional  ones), 
opportunities  for  inmate-determined 
participation  in  self-government,  and  a 
wise  system  of  unobtrusive  disciplinary 
action.  If  the  total  program  holds  the 
jungle  in  check,  the  institution  has 
what  is  often  called  high  morale  and 
good  atmosphere. 

Fourth,  I  consider  it  important  to  do 
individualized  case  planning  for  each 
woman  from  admission  through  release 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  develop  a 
completely  curative  program  for  each 
offender,  considering  the  diversity,  but 
it  should  be  possible  to  plan  forms  of 
case  handling  which  best  fit  particular 
situations  and  personalities.  There  will 
be  some  women  who  can  be  helped  by 
interview  therapy  or  psychotherapy. 
Others  may  profit  best  from  efforts 
toward  social  reeducation.  The  re- 
formatory should  have  staff  and  re- 
sources enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals and  to  revise  the  program  as 
time  goes  on. 

Essential  procedures  for  such  indi- 
vidual case  planning  are  recognized  to 
be:  reception  and  orientation,  classifi- 
cation and  assignment,  counseling, 
home  contacts  through  a  social  service 
department  or  institutional  parole 
service,  progress  review  for  readjust- 
ment of  programs,  and  preparation  for 
release. 

Radical  Changes  Needed 

The  conventional  measures  usually 
recommended  for  a  lagging  correctional 
institution  include  increase  in  budget, 
additions  of  trained  personnel,  upgrad- 
ing of  present  personnel,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  physical  plant,  enrich- 
ment of  program  resources.  But  con- 
ventional measures  are  not  enough  to 
cope  with  the  woman's  reformatory,  in 
view  of  its  basic  problems.  More  radi- 
cal departures  are  needed  to  overcome 
the  difficulties. 

1.  The    superintendents   themselves 
need  to  display  more  aggressive  leader- 
ship. They  have  been  much  too  content 
to    allow    the   old    program,    the    old 
budget,  the  old  staff,  and  the  old  ideas 
to  continue  in  effect,  because  it  takes 
courage,  stamina,  worry,  and  conten- 
tion   to    push    changes    and    additions 
through  the  state  channels.  They  must 
be  willing  to  fight  in  the  central  office 
for  their  institution  and  for  desirable 
improvements  in  program,  or  the  men 
will  crowd  them  out. 

2.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to 
send  women  offenders  to  other  institu- 
tions in  near-by  states  when  their  par- 
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ticular  program  meets  the  needs  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cases.  A  reformatory  in 
one  state  might  specialize  in  protective 
detention;  in  another,  psychiatric  case- 
work services  and  psychotherapy  could 
be  offered  for  women  with  deep  emo- 
tional conflicts  and  neuroses.  A  third 
state  in  a  contiguous  region  could 
emphasize  social  reeducation  for  those 
who  have  suffered  from  poor  environ- 
ment. Thus,  assuming  that  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  out,  a  specializa- 
tion in  program  would  be  achieved 
which  is  now  unattainable  in  any  one 
state  with  only  one  reformatory,  giving 
wpmen  offenders  the  advantages  now 
possible  for  men  in  a  state  as  large  as 
New  York  or  in  a  correctional  system 
as  varied  as  the  federal  system. 

3.  Many  states  should  consider  go- 
ing out  of  the  woman's   reformatory 
business  and  sending  their  cases  to  ap- 
propriate institutions  near-by.  Since  it 
is  economically  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  states  with  smaller  popu- 
lations to  operate  a  good  program,  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  pay  a  sister 
state  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  its 
female  offenders. 

4.  The  reformatories  in  a  contiguous 
region  might  consider  sharing  the  serv- 
ices of   high-salaried  professional   per- 
sonnel— psychiatrist,  psychologist,  voca- 
tional director  and  counselor,  director 
of    education,    director    of    recreation. 
There  is  no  way  to  justify  the  payment 
of  salaries  for  the  fiill  time  use  of  such 
professional  personnel  in  an  institution 
with  a  population  as  low  as  200,  but  it 


should  be  possible  to  make  an  efficient 
plan  of  rotary  service. 

5.  It  is   increasingly  apparent   that 
staff  members  who  perform  casework 
services,  no  matter  what  title  they  hold, 
need  to  have  training  which  will  give 
them  proper  orientation  to  the  whole 
correctional  process  from  arrest  to  re- 
lease. This  poses  the  old  question  of  the 
competence    of    those   without    special 
training,  and  those  who  have  had  gen- 
eric casework  training,  to  perform  any 
and  all  case  operations.  Sometimes  un- 
trained persons  have  a  knack  for  deal- 
ing with  certain  kinds  of  cases  very 
effectively,  and  many  trained  graduate 
caseworkers  feel  they  are  prepared  to 
hang  out  their  shingle  in  any  situation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  casework  in 
correctional  institutions  demands  spe- 
cial training.  The  field  of  correction 
has  an  excellent  literature  and  has  ac- 
cumulated good  practices  from  experi- 
ence, but  most  of  this  knowledge  is 
still  in  the  libraries  rather  than  in  the 
heads  of  the  personnel  who  must  deal 
with  offenders.  I  want  to  see  a  brand 
of  correctional  worker  develop  who  is 
oriented  properly  to  the  whole  problem 
of  delinquency  and  crime  and  who  is 
a  carrier  of  the  best  philosophy  and 
practice  in  the  field  of  corrections. 

6.  As    our    correctional    work    im- 
proves at  the  institutional  level,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tive and   professional   staff  will   need 
to  recognize  the  limitation  of  a  thera- 
peutic approach  to  the  individual  of- 
fender— in  other  words,  the  ultimate 
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treatment  possibilities  of  the  individual 
cases  which  pass  through  its  hands. 

Some  authorities  call  this  prognosis. 
No  matter  what  it  is  called,  the  com- 
pounded experience  of  a  professional 
staff  should  lead  to  an  understanding 
of  the  probable  and  possible  response 
that  certain  kinds  of  individuals  are 
capable  of  making  to  certain  types  of 
handling  or  certain  programs  of  treat- 
ment. Some  cases  are  much  more  im- 
provable than  others,  but  every  woman 
who  comes  to  the  reformatory  is  not  an 
improvable  type.  While  it  may  be  pain- 
ful for  idealism  to  admit  this  point, 
we  will  need  to  admit  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  more  effective  use  of  program 
resources  and  of  professional  man- 
power. • 

7.  And  last,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  good  correctional  pro- 
gram, an  enterprising  worker  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  tangible  evi- 
dences of  what  has  been  wrought  in 
any  individual  by  the  time  she  is  ready 
for  release.  Release  is  still  pretty  much 
of  an  opportunistic  matter,  determined 
more  often  by  extraneous  factors  than 
by  any  knowledge  of  what  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  woman  during  insti- 
tutional stay. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that 
inmates  themselves  can  make  a  better 
guess  than  the  average  staff  member 
can  as  to  what  a  fellow  inmate  has 
received  from  the  program  and  what 
she  will  do  when  released.  This  should 
not  be.  The  doctor  should  know  more 
than  his  patients. 


uring  Delinquency  at  the  Source 


ELIZABETH  FAJEN,  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Lower  West  Side  District  Health  Committee,  New  York 
City,  describes  an  unusual  project  to  prevent  youth's  troubles. 


This  is  the  story  of  nineteen  chil- 
dren. That  is  not  very  many,  out  of 
the  816  who  every  day  file  into  class- 
rooms of  P.  S.  33  down  on  the  lower 
West  Side  of  Manhattan.  But  the  dis- 
tinguishing thing  about  these  children 
is  that  they  were  having  trouble  in 
school.  None  of  them  was  a  juvenile 
delinquent  in  the  legal  or  technical 
sense,  but  in  each  case  the  principal  of 
the  school  suspected  that  the  child  was 
headed  for  more  than  classroom  trou- 
ble. She  was  pretty  sure  that,  back  of 
the  behavior  in  school,  were  health  or 
home  difficulties,  perhaps  both. 


One  of  these  children  had  refused 
to  take  a  school  test  for  tuberculosis. 
That  seemed  to  follow  a  pattern,  for 
his  family  had  a  TB  history  and  had 
always  resisted  health  examinations. 
Another  of  these  youngsters  had  an 
I.Q.  of  130.  But  he  was  completely 
apathetic  and  showed  no  interest  in  his 
school  work.  Another,  fourteen  years 
old,  was  retarded  and  her  family  ap- 
parently regarded  her  as  its  ugly  duck- 
ling. Still  another  was  stubborn  to- 
ward his  teacher  and  combative  with 
otVer  children.  So  it  went  for  each 
of  the  others  of  this  little  group.  For 


some  reason  they  were  not  getting 
along,  either  in  the  classroom  or  on 
the  playground.  Their  teachers  and  the 
principal  were  worried  about  them. 
They  thought  that  somebody  ought  to 
do  something. 

Somebody  did  do  something  and. 
for  at  least  some  of  these  nineteen,  the 
story  is  taking  on  a  happier  tone.  Nine 
of  them  are  now  doing  very  much  bet- 
ter in  school.  Constructive  modification 
of  their  behavior  is  quite  evident.  In 
the  families  of  five,  community  agencies 
have  noted  that  the  home  situation  is 
much  better.  We  are  hopeful  about 
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the  remainder,  but  time  has  been  too 
short  to  be  sure  that  the  procedures 
followed  and  the  service  rendered  will 
be  effective. 

Already,  however,  the  youth  and 
health  committee  of  Neighborhood 
Health  Development's  Lower  West 
Side  District  Health  Committee  thinks 
it  has  found  the  answer  to  a  couple 
of  questions  worrying  those  who  want 
to  establish  fundamental  community 
patterns  for  the  long  range  prevention 
and  control  of  delinquent  behavior. 
Can  we  identify  at  an  early  stage, 
symptomatic  difficulty  that  later  may 
develop  into  serious  behavior  trouble? 
In  these  cases,  by  mustering  and  co- 
ordinating the  skills  of  the  psychiatrist, 
.  psychologist,  social  worker,  physician, 
vocational  adviser,  and  others,  can  we 
successfully  diagnose  the  underlying 
difficulty  in  the  child  and  his  family, 
and  offer  a  planned  treatment  service 
which  will  remove  or  modify  that  dif- 
ficulty? On  the  basis  of  its  experience 
to  date,  the  committee's  answer  is 
"Yes,"  to  both  questions. 

Discovery  and  Diagnosis 

The  suggestion  for  this  demonstra- 
tion project  originally  came  about  two 
years  ago  from  Lawrence  K.  Frank, 
director  of  the  Caroline  Zachry  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Development  (see 
"What  Price  Specialization,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1946).  The 
idea,  in  outline,  was  simple.  As  in  all 
other  schools,  among  the  children  at- 
tending the  lower  West  Side  schools 
were  some  who  were  truant,  retarded, 
troublesome,  in  poor  health,  or  other- 
wise showed  evidence  of  behavior  diffi- 
culties. Serving  the  West  Side  were 
many  family,  children's,  health,  and 
youth  agencies,  each  with  a  specialized 
capacity  for  dealing  with  particular 
kinds  of  difficulties  that  might  be  found 
among  these  children  and  their  families. 
Why  riot  trv  to  set  up  some  machinery 
which  would  systematically  bring  the 
children  and  agencies  together  and  see 
whether  early  discovery,  a  complete 
diagnosis,  and  the  special  treatment 
called  for  by  the  diagnosis  really  could 
get  at  the  root  problems  which  pro- 
duce delinquent  behavior. 

So  the  committee  was  set  up,  with 
a  membership  of  specialists  from  fam- 
ily and  children's  agencies,  visiting 
nurse  service,  the  health  department's 
West  Side  health  center  and,  of  course, 
the  schools.  The  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  P.  S.  33  was  enlisted,  made 
easier  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  a  school 
social  worker  is  a  member  of  its  staff. 
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Plans  were  made  which  disabused 
everyone  of  the  notion  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  duplicate  the  service 
of  any  existing  agency. 

Step  by  Step 

The  committee's  procedure,  as  it  has 
developed,  involves  these  steps. 

First,  the  principal  of  P.  S.  33  se- 
lects children  whose  school  behavior 
reveals  personality  deviations  indicative 
of  serious  social  dr  health  problems. 
She  refers  each  case  to  the  committee 
for  consideration. 

Second,  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee clears  the  case  with  the  Social 
Service  Exchange.  On  the  basis  of  this 
clearance,  she  usually  obtains  case  sum- 
maries or  pertinent  information  from 
the  principal  agencies  that  have  been 
previously  registered. 

Third,  either  this  same  committee 
member  or  the  school  social  worker 
obtains  data  from  the  principal  and 
teacher  of  P.  S.  33  about  the  child's 
current  and  past  school  behavior  and 
adjustment. 

Fourth,  this  material  is  then  assem- 
bled and  presented  for  clinical  discus- 
sion at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  committee. 

Fifth,  as  a  result  of  the  committee 
discussion,  a  plan  of  treatment  is  rec- 
ommended and  a  particular  agency  as- 
signed responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  plan.  Because  it  is  important  that 
the  child  should  not  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  his  problems  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  an  agency 
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with  previous  contact  with  the  family 
frequently  takes  responsibility  for  in- 
troducing the  plan  of  service  agreed 
upon.  Often,  for  example,  a  visiting 
nurse,  who  has  known  the  family,  will 
work  with  the  child  or  mother  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  entree  for  the  agency 
that  is  to  handle  the  case. 

Sixth,  the  committee  receives  periodic 
reports  of  progress,  both  from  the  ad- 
ministering agency  and  from  the  child's 
current  teacher.  When  it  seems  called 
for,  the  whole  situation  is  brought  up 
for  review,  and  recommendations  made 
for  modification  in  the  original  plan. 

In  its  attempt  to  manipulate  the  en- 
vironment of  a  child  under  stress,  the 
committee's  recommendations  cover  a 
wide  field.  It  may  call  for  special  case- 
work, groupwork,  health,  or  recreation 
services.  Extra  school  attention  is  fre- 
quently suggested.  One  case  was  al- 
located to  a  neighborhood  church  and 
two  to  specialized  groupwork  set-ups. 
The  committee  has  also  experimented 
with  maintaining  contact  with  the  child 
while  he  progresses  from  one  school  to 
another.  If  he  moves  to  a  new  com- 
munity, the  committee  apprizes  his 
new  teachers  of  his  problems  and  need 
for  help.  In  other  words,  all  of  the 
community's  specialized  resources  are 
mobilized  and  pooled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  child. 

Modest  But  Rewarding 

Members  of  the  committee  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  children  served,  this  is  a 
modest  experiment.  But  we  can  assure 
those  who  may  be  struggling  to  find 
their  way  through  die  maze  of  ideas 
and  plans  about  better  ways  to  meet 
the  problems  of  child  behavior  and 
juvenile  delinquency  that  it  has  been  a 
rewarding  one.  We  Have  found  our- 
selves able  to  reach  children  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  helped.  By 
dealing  with  the  child  in  his  natural 
setting,  we  have  helped  those  who  are 
in  daily  contact  with  him  to  become 
more  sensitive  to  his  needs.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, we  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence the  diagnostic  values  that  come 
from  a  clinical  discussion  where  vari- 
ous specialists  concern  themselves  with 
the  total  problem  of  the  child  and  his 
family.  As  a  by-product,  we  have  come 
to  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
role  which  each  of  our  specialists  can 
play  in  relation  to  a  total  problem. 
Most  important  of  all,  we  have  seen 
individual  children  grow  and  improve 
in  their  own  capacity  to  adjust  to  their 
own  social  environment. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


New  Red  Cross 

Interest  in  the  organizational 
changes  adopted  on  September  8  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  The  American 
National  Red  Cross,  will  center  as 
much  in  the  spirit  and  intent  behind 
diem,  as  in  their  specific  detail.  Sig- 
nificant perhaps,  is  the  fact  of  change 
itself — the  first  major  structural  over- 
hauling since  1905.  In  general,  it 
would  seem,  the  Red  Cross  is  now 
reaching  out  to  broaden  and  vitalize  its 
central  controls  and  to  give  its  chap- 
ters a  greater  voice  in  the  formation  of 
national  policy.  (See  "Crossroads  for 
the  Red  Cross,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
August  1946.) 

Action  by  the  Central  Committee 
was  based  on  a  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Organization,  ap- 
pointed last  March,  with  E.  Roland 
Harriman  as  chairman.  Its  general 
objectives  were  to  revise  the  organiza- 
tional structure  to  the  end  that  the 
Red  Cross  will  "truly  represent  the  na- 
tion that  it  serves,"  and  that  "the 
governing  organization  will  truly 
represent  and  be  responsive  to  the  en- 
tire membership." 

Recommendations,  therefore,  dealt 
primarily  with  the  organization's  top 
structure.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  program  or  administrative  policy. 

Some  of  the  principal  changes  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  discontinuance  of  the  Board 
of    Incorporators,    which,    since    19D5, 
has  elected  six  of  the  eighteen  members 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  now  to 
be  called  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
increased  in  size  from  eighteen  to  fifty. 

3.  Thirty  of  the  fifty  to  be  elected 
by  delegates  of  the  chapters  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  with  due  regard  to 
"national  interests"  and  to  "religious, 
professional,   scientific,   and  other  ele- 
ments with  which  close  association  is 
desirable." 

4.  Procedures    for    nomination    of 
chapter  delegates  to  "insure  equitable 
representation  of  all  the  chapters,  hav- 
ing regard  to  geographical  considera- 
tions, to  the  size  of  the  chapters,  and  to 
the  size  of  the  populations  served  by 
the  chapters." 

Of  the  other  twenty  members, 
twelve  are  to  be  elected  by  the  board 


itself,  the  remaining  eight,  including 
the  president,  who  serves  as  the  execu- 
tive officer,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
serves  as  "Honorary  President." 

All  governors  shall  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  a  three-year  term,  but  ro- 
tation in  office  is  assured  by  the  proviso 
that  no  governor  shall  serve  for 'more 
than  two  consecutive  terms  except  those 
appointed  by  the  president.  This  "ro- 
tation in  office"  policy  is  applicable  to 
chapters  as  well  as  the  national  or- 
ganization. 

A  reminder  of  the  overwhelming 
role  which  the  Red  Cross  plays  in 
American  humanitarian  service  is  of- 
fered by  the  committee's  summary  of 
its  present  employed  personnel.  In  the 
Washington  office  2,600  persons  are 
employed.  An  additional  14,600  are 
on  the  national  staff,  in  this  country 
and  overseas.  Approximately  12,500 
are  employed  by  the  chapters  in  this 
country.  Significant  indeed  are  any 
changes  which  will  better  implement 
their  service  to  people. 

Figures  Talk 

The  double  difficulty  facing  the 
physically  handicapped  person  who  is 
looking  for  a  job  was  dramatized  last 
month  in  figures  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  Only  one  out  of 
every  five  disabled  veterans  applying 
for  work  at  public  employment  offices 
in  the  first  half  of  1946,  found  a  job. 
it  was  reported. 

Further,  the  figures  indicated  that  in 
one  month  during  the  summer,  when 
job  placements  in  New  York  State 
were  24  percent  higher  than  the  same 
month  in  1945,  placements  of  handi- 
capped persons  dropped  61.4  percent. 

It  is  the  small  businessman  rather 
than  the  big  corporation  who  hesitates 
to  employ  the  handicapped  veteran,  in 
fear  of  financial  risk,  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley  stated  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  National  Convention  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  He  warned 
that  the  whole  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  veterans  will  be  seri- 
ously hampered  unless  the  small  em- 
ployer is  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  employing  these  men. 

How  groundless  is  the  prejudice 
against  employing  the  handicapped  is 
shown  by  the  recent  report  on  a  sur- 


vey conducted  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1V46  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. The  performance  of  4,000 
physically  handicapped  and  6,400  able- 
bodied  employes  in  forty-seven  manu- 
facturing plants  was  studied,  both 
groups  being  matched  as  to  sex,  age, 
experience  on  the  job,  and  kind  of 
work  performed. 

Disabled  workers  were  found  to 
have  one  third  fewer  accidents  than 
able  bodied  workers  doing  the  same 
job.  Their  rate  for  minor,  nondis- 
abling  injuries  was  slightly  higher,  and 
time  lost  because  of  injury  was  the 
same.  No  instances  were  reported  of 
handicapped  workers  causing  injuries 
to  other  workers.  The  production  ef- 
ficiency records  of  the  disabled  were 
slightly  higher  than  for  nonimpaired 
workers.  The  BLS  attributes  thi* 
higher  production  record  to  careful 
placement,  or  a  more  earnest  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  handicapped,  or  i 
combination  of  both. 

Thirty-three  states  have  set  up 
"second  injury"  funds  to  compensate 
partially  disabled  workers  should  they 
become  totally  disabled  through  fur- 
ther injury.  General  Bradley  has 
urged  extension  of  such  legislation  as  a 
means  of  removing  the  fears  of  many 
small  employers,  however  groundless 
they  may  be. 

Proposals  for  UNESCO 

Thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
schoolbooks  of  all  countries  will  br 
urged  by  American  delegates  to  thf 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Educa 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, which  will  convene  in  Pan's 
on  November  19.  A  preliminary  ex 
ploration  of  the  problems  was  made  at 
the  four-day  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington the  last  week  in  September,  pre 
paratory  to  the  Paris  conference. 

The  discussions  in  Washington 
brought  out  that  many  textbooks  in  use 
in  school  systems  throughout  the  world 
are  biased,  nationalistic,  and  militaris- 
tic. Alexander  J.  Stoddard.  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
cently returned  from  Japan,  reported 
that  from  40  to  75  percent  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  school  texts  in  that  coun- 
try had  to  be  deleted  by  occupation  au- 
thorities, and  indicated  that  the  situa- 
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tion  in  many  other  school  systems  was 
equally  bad. 

The  commission  held  that  analysis 
and  revision  should  not  be  limited  to 
histories,  but  should  include  all  sub- 
jects, particularly  geography,  civics, 
foreign  languages,  and  literature.  Be- 
yond this  negative  action,  the  commis- 
sion proposed  that  UNESCO  organize 
an  international  committee  of  experts 
to  study  how  schools  and  colleges  can 
be  equipped  with  improved  materials 
and  teaching  methods  to  help  develop 
international  understanding.  Such  a 
committee  would  go  "into  the  field," 
to  study  at  first  hand  processes  whereby 
young  minds  are  poisoned,  and  how  at- 
titudes and  habits  of  cooperation  and 
good  will  are  instilled. 

The  United  States  delegates  to 
UNESCO  were  instructed  to  urge  an 
international  conference  in  1947  to  go 
into  the  whole  textbook  question.  The 
commission  recommended  that  such  a 
conference  include  classroom  teachers 
from  all  educational  levels,  school  ad- 
ministrators, writers,  publishers,  and 
others  expert  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  instructional  materials. 

"Veteran  to  Civilian** 

Results  of  a  recent  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration study  in  an  eastern  state, 
reported  in  The  New  York  Times, 
seem  to  substantiate  many  of  the  fore- 
casts made  in  Survey  Midmonthly's 
special  supplement,  "From  Veteran  to 
Civilian"  (November  1945).  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  the  94,500  men  who 
had  entered  the  armed  services  from 
this  state  are  now  discharged.  Most 
of  them  are  adjusting  themselves  well. 

But  of  an  estimated  1,300  needing 
psychiatric  care,  only  98  were  receiving 
it.  Thirty-five  percent  were  unem- 
ployed. Thoughtful  observers  found 
that  men  whose  nerves  were  on  edge  as 
a  result  of  service  in  the  armed  forces 
were  less  able  to  cope  with  the  post- 
war frustrations  of  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  marital  problems  than  those 
who  stayed  at  home.  Available  treat- 
ment sources  were  not  sufficiently  well 
known  to  counselors,  personnel  man- 
agers, clergymen,  even  doctors  and  so- 
cial workers.  Particularly  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas,  infor- 
mation centers  were  meagerly  equipped 
to  recognize  the  veteran's  real  needs, 
and  refer  him  to  appropriate  commun- 
ity agencies. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Community 
Service  Society  has  recently  reported 
that  veterans  among  its  caseload  have 


increased  1U6  percent.  At  the  New 
York  Uity  Veterans  Service  Center,  of 
409  men  applying  in  a  two-month  peri- 
od, 46  needed  psychiatric  service;  38 
were  experiencing  marital  difficulty ;  23 
needed  health  service;  10  legal  service; 
and  the  remainder  had  problems  of  em- 
ployment, housing,  education  and  so  on. 
A  year  later,  the  final  words  of 
Survey  Midmonthly's  earlier  report 
are  more  pertinent  than  ever.  "The 
veteran  deserves  better  than  to  be 
treated  as  an  emotional  symbol.  .  .  . 
The  job  of  his  home  town  is  not 
merely  to  'welcome'  him,  but  to  ease 
his  entrance  to  its  very  life,  so  that  he 
may  indeed  'take  over'." 

Magna  Carta  for  Health 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Thorna^ 
Parran  as  the  United  States  delegate 
to  the  November  meeting  of  the  World 
Health  Organization's  interim  com 
mission  in  Zurich,  calls  to  mind  a 
bright  spot  in  the  parade  of  interna- 
tional events.  The  harmonious  and 
constructive  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Conference  in  June  and 
July,  1946,  in  New  York,  escaped  the 
wide  attention  and  acclaim  which  they 
deserved,  so  preoccupied  was  most  of 
the  world  with  the  discord  and  dis- 
sensions of  other  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

Out  of  this  first  general  inter 
national  conference  formally  convened 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations, 
came  the  constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  document 
Dr.  Parran  referred  to  as  a  "Magna 
Carta  for  world  health."  Delegates  of 
sixty-one  countries  signed  the  constitu- 
tion, in  most  cases  subject  to  forma! 
ratification  by  their  governments. 

Before  adjournment,  the  group  es- 
tablished the  interim  commission,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  eighteen 
member  states,  and  empowered  it  to 
proceed  with  the  appointment  of  an 
executive  secretary  and  staff,  and  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  Nations  on 
responsibilities  and  direct  services  on 
any  urgent  health  problems  which  may 
arise  before  the  Assembly — the  policy- 
making  body  of  the  organization — next 
convenes. 

The  structure  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion includes,  besides  the  Health  As- 
sembly, which  will  meet  once  yearly 
and  will  be  composed  of  three  qualified 
delegates  from  each  member  state,  a 
board  of  directors  and  the  Secretariat. 
The  board  of  directors  will  have  eigh- 
teen members,  each  serving  for  a  term 


of  three  years  and,  meeting  twice  a 
year,  will  act  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Assembly. 

What  has  been  described  as  "un- 
precedented authority"  has  been  given 
to  WHO,  for  it  may  make  regulations 
in  five  fields  of  international  health 
protection,  propose  international  health 
conventions  without  recourse  to  spe 
cial  diplomatic  conferences,  and  estab- 
lish its  own  medical  research  institu- 
tions and  libraries. 

This  will  give  nations,  for  the  first 
time,  a  single  nonmilitary  scientific  re- 
search body.  Existing  intergovern- 
mental health  agencies — the  League  of 
Nations  Health  Organization,  L'Of- 
fice  International  d'Hygiene  Publique, 
the  UNRRA  Health  Division— will 
be  absorbed  into  the  new  organization 
and  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau 
will  be  integrated  as  a  subordinate 
branch  office. 

The  constitution  of  WHO  derino 
health  as  "a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  in- 
firmity," and  states  clearly  that  the  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  health  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  every  human  being.  At  the 
closing  session  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference, Dr.  Parran  described  the  new 
organization  as  "a  collective  instru- 
ment which  will  promote  physical  and 
mental  vigor,  prevent  and  control  dis- 
ease, expand  scientific  knowledge  and 
contribute  to  the  harmony  of  human 
relations." 

In  the  midst  of  disheartenment  at 
other  world  events,  we  may  be  hope- 
ful that,  through  the  functioning  of 
this  new  organization,  steps  are  being 
taken  toward  better  health  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

And  So  On 

A  20  percent  drop  in  cases  of 
juvenile  delinquency  during  the  past 
eight  months  is  reported  by  the  chil- 
dren's division  of  the  New  York  City 
Domestic  Relations  Court.  Resumption 
of  normal  family  relationships  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  is  held  to  be 
the  chief  reason.  .  .  .  The  first  death 
from  diphtheria  since  1934  in  Roches- 
ter N.  Y.,  was  reported  last  July  . 
...  A  current  shortage  of  41,700  nurses 
is  estimated  by  the  National  Nursing 
Council.  .  .  .  November  10  to  16  is 
National  Hearing  Week.  .  .  .  The 
National  Conference  of  Young  Church- 
men recommends  education  in  marriage 
and  family  life  for  young  people. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE  WAR  ASSETS  ADMINISTRA- 
•  tion  has  between  600,000  and  7UO.OJO 
;  textbooks  to  distribute  free  to  veterans, 
but  only  about  10  percent  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  eligible  to  receive 
them  have  put  in  their  requests.  The 
schools  pay  a  nominal  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  the  books,  for  which 
they  are  reimbursed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  from  the  fund  allowed 
the  VA  to  buy  books  for  veterans  at- 
tending school. 

The  VA  figured  that  the  surplus 
textbooks  would  save  it  about  $3,000,- 
000.  Its  hopes  have  been  dashed  by  the 
low  demand. 

The  veteran  students,  of  course,  get 
the  books  for  nothing.  The  volumes 
are  standard  textbooks  covering  prac- 
tically all  subjects,  and  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  schools  is 
hard  to  understand. 

4     4     * 

THE  RECENT  AMENDMENT  TO 
the  Social  Security  Act  practically 
doubles  the  funds  available  to  the 
states  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
crippled  children  and  child  welfare 
services— $22,000,000  instead  of  $11,- 
200,000. 

The  total  is  broken  down  thus: 
$11,000,000  for  maternal  and  child 
health;  $7,500,000  for  crippled  chil- 
dren ;  $3,500,000  for  child  welfare. 

Katharine  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  now  under  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  hails 
this  action  by  Congress  as  the  "great- 
est step  forward  in  behalf  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  children  since  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935." 

4-     4-     4 

NORTHERN  CITIES,  WITH  THE 
exception  of  New  York,  are  giving 
only  lip  service  to  the  program  for 
minority  groups  established  under  the 
Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Plan. 
The  excuse  is  that  they  cannot  find  the 
land. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  leads  the  nation  in 
the  percentage  of  such  new  housing 
units.  Its  goal  is  8,500  units  of  resi- 
dential construction  with  at  least  3.500 
available  for  Negro  families.  The 
second  highest  percentage  quota  is  in 
Meridian,  Miss.,  which  plans  2  000 
units  of  which  800  will  be  available  to 
Negroes.  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  third  with 
3,000  units,  1,000  of  them  for  Negroes. 

Tn  volume  of  new  housing  planned 


to  accommodate  Negroes,   New  York 
City  leads  with  a  total  of  6,172  units. 

Housing  Expediter  Wyatt  set  up  in 
July  a  special  service  to  assist  minority 
groups  with  their  housing  problems. 

4     4     4 

STATE  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
tors  were  called  to  Washington  Sep- 
tember 5  and  6  by  Commissioner 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  (not  Board  any 
more)  to  discuss  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  Act. 
4  4  4 

BY  THE  END  OF  THIS  YEAR  A 
half  million  members  of  the  "52-20 
Club"— $20  a  week  for  52  weeks  un- 
der the  GI  Bill  of  Rights — will  have 
received  the  maximum  benefits  allowed 
them  under  the  act,  without  having 
readjusted  themselves  in  job  or  school. 

A  report  drawn  up  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Veterans  Administra 
tion  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  foresees  800,000  ex-servicemen 
in  the  same  boat  by  June  1947.  For 
these,  the  report  states,  the  readjust- 
ment allowances  of  the  act  have  failed 
of  their  purpose. 

The  report  offers  two  suggestions  by 
way  of  remedy:  (1)  strengthening  the 
public  placement  machinery,  through 
encouragement  of  employers  to  list 
their  more  desirable  jobs;  (2)  more 
adequate  counseling  facilities,  espe- 
cially for  veterans  with  little  or  no 
prewar  job  experience. 

The  VA  has  called  on  state  agen- 
cies to  review  the  cases  of  veterans  on 
the  unemployment  rolls  ten  or  more 
weeks. 

According  to  the  VA,  from  Septem- 
ber 1944  to  May  1946  about  4,860,- 
000  veterans  have  received  one  or  more 
readjustment  allowance  payments.  In 
other  words,  approximately  40  percent 
of  World  War  II  veterans  have  been 
on  the  rolls  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  number  exhausting  their  year 
of  benefits  totaled  43,000  by  the  end 
of  July,  an  extremely  small  number  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  program  but 
one  that  will  jump  with  every  month. 
Fifty-two  weeks,  after  all,  are  fifty 
two  weeks — they  do  not  last  forever. 

444 

A  RECENT  CENSUS  BUREAU 
sample  survey  shows  that  of  the  esti- 
mated 11,800,000  returned  veterans, 
approximately  4,000,000  want  to  rent 


other  quarters  or  buy  or  build  new 
homes  within  the  next  twelve  months, 
if  suitable  housing  is  available  at  prices 
they  can  meet. 

About  2,000,000  of  these  are  seeking 
new  quarters  even  at  present  prices. 

Of  the  4,000,000  who  want  to  move, 
2,800,000  say  they  want  to  build  or 
buy.  The  remainder  prefer  to  rent. 

The  average  veteran  seeking  a  new 
roof  (or  any  roof)  over  his  head  re- 
ports ability  to  pay  not  more  than  $43 
a  month  for  rent  or  $5,500  to  buy  or 
build.  According  to  the  survey,  the 
average  weekly  income  of  prospective 
renters  is  $44;  of  buyers  $48. 
444 

SOME  50,000  SCHOOLS  WILL  HAVE 
school  lunch  programs  this  year  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. During  the  summer,  the  de- 
partment arranged  such  programs  with 
forty-one  states  and  Hawaii.  Six 
other  states  are  expected  to  follow  suit 
promptly. 

A  number  of  nonprofit  private 
schools  are  sharing  in  the  program. 
While  only  eighteen  states  have  au- 
thority to  administer  funds  to  both 
public  and  nonprofit  private  schools, 
nonpublic  schools  in  other  states  may 
participate  by  applying  to  their  State 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration office.  The  PMA  determines 
their  eligibility. 

444 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  is  LOOKING 
for  a  good  man  to  head  the  ten-man 
board  authorized  under  the  Fulbright 
act. 

The  act,  signed  by  the  President  in 
early  August,  permits  the  sale  abroad 
of  certain  surplus  property. 

The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  send  an 
undesignated  number  of  American  stu- 
dents to  study  at  foreign  universities, 
and  to  bring  foreign  students  here. 

The  agreements  are  limited  to  not 
more  than  $20,000,000,  and  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  not  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  any  one  foreign  country. 

Details  of  the  scheme  are  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  new  board,  and  the 
program  will  be  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Department.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  launched  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


The  People's  Health 


Support  for  the  Administration's 
proposed  national  health  program  came 
from  the  National  Conference  on  Co- 
operative Health  Plans  which  met  in 
August  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.  With 
provisos  for  safeguarding  the  voluntary 
health  plan  movement  and  consumer 
control,  the  conference  went  on  record 
as  approving  "the  principle  of  public 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  avail- 
ability of  health  and  medical  services 
for  all  the  people,  without  economic 
or  other  barriers"  and  as  supporting 
"larger  grants  to  states  for  public 
health  purposes  and  nationwide  health 
insurance  under  public  auspices." 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  a  national  federation  of 
voluntary  medical  service  plans  to  be 
known  as  the  Cooperative  Health  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Directors  elected 
to  the  seventeen-member  incorporating 
board  included  representatives  of  the 
CIO  and  the  AFL,  as  well  as  coopera- 
tors  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Medical  care  and  hospitalization 
plans  serving  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  membership. 

Looking  Forward 

In  submitting  his  final  report  on 
national  health  insurance  to  the  full 
Senate  Committee  in  September,  Sena- 
tor Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  health  and  education, 
said  investigations  of  the  committee 
showed  that  sickness  and  accidents  cost 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  more 
than  $8,000000000  a  year.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Congress  had  dis- 
solved the  subcommittee  and  hoped 
that  the  next  Congress  would  provide 
some  means  for  the  group  to  carry  on 
its  work. 

The  National  Health  Bill,  on  which 
Senator  Pepper's  subcommittee  held 
hearings  during  the  past  congressional 
session,  brought  forth,  in  addition  to 
strong  opposition,  more  widespread  sup- 
port than  had  been  anticipated,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  release  from  the 
Committee  for  the  Nation's  Health. 
However,  the  hearings  terminated  too 
late  to  permit  a  revised  bill  to  be 
worked  out  for  report  to  the  Senate 
before  the  close  of  the  session. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  which 


the  bill  faced  this  year,  if  reintroduced 
in  the  next  session  it  will  be  up  against 
the  substitute  bill  sponsored  this  spring 
by  Senators  Taft,  Smith,  and  Ball. 
The  Taft  bill  (S.  2134)  provides  limit- 
ed federal  grants-in-aid  to  be  utilized 
by  states  for  helping  needy  persons 
obtain  medical  care.  In  contrast  with 
this,  the  National  Health  Bill  pro- 
vides for  a  program  for  health  insur- 
ance, liberalizing  existing  social  secur- 
ity services  and  facilities,  and  extend- 
ing coverage  to  some  fifteen  million 
persons  now  excluded. 

Towards  Consolidation 

Discussion  at  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Local  Health  Units  in 
Ann  Arbor,  September  9  to  13,  cen- 
tered around  the  legal  authority  and 
methods  by  which  the  more  than  155,- 
000  local  governments  could  consoli- 
date their  public  health  services  into 
as  few  as  1,200  administrative  units. 
(See  page  251.)  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
100  state  and  local  health  officers  from 
the  forty-eight  states  explored  revisions 
in  tax  structure,  personnel  problems, 
the  development  of  citizen  participa- 
tion, standards  for  local  health  service, 
and  other  practical  problems  relating 
to  this  objective. 

Recent  passage  of  the  Hospital  Con- 
struction Act  (see  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1946,  page  231)  lent  par- 
ticular timeliness  to  the  conference. 
This  act  requires  an  over-all  state  plan 
for  hospitals  and  health  centers  before 
any  grants-in-aid  for  construction  are 


made  to  the  several  states.  For  health 
centers  and  public  health  services,  such 
a  plan  is  available  as  a  result  of  the 
APHA  study  of  local  health  units 
directed  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson. 

La  Guardia  Plan 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan 
Greater  New  York,  first  proposed  by 
former  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
launched  a  campaign  in  July  to  enroll 
the  city's  100,000  city  employes  in  a 
program  to  provide  comprehensive  med- 
ical and  surgical  services  for  all  per- 
sons living  or  working  in  New  York 
City  and  earning  up  to  $5,000  a  year 
In  August,  bids  were  sent  to  concerns, 
institutions,  trade  associations,  and 
union  groups. 

The  plan  covers  physicians'  services 
in  homes,  offices,  clinics,  and  hospitals, 
including  surgical  and  obstetrical  care, 
and  diagnostic  and  consulting  service. 
According  to  the  announcement,  "med- 
ical care  ...  is  provided  through  group 
practice  along  the  lines  employed  in 
famous  medical  centers.  .  .  .  The  sub- 
scriber has  a  personal  family-doctor  re- 
lationship with  the  physician  of  his 
choice,  but  he  also  has  the  benefit  of 
the  skills  of  the  whole  group,  which 
works  together  as  a  team  in  his  behalf.'' 
The  plan  is  expected  to  start  function- 
ing in  October  with  twenty  or  thirty 
teams  of  doctors.  Each  team  will  in- 
clude fifteen  to  twenty-five  general 
practitioners,  specialists,  and  surgeons. 

The  annual  premium,  of  which  the 
employer  pays  at  least  half,  is  $29  for 
a  single  individual,  $58  for  a  married 
employe  and  his  wife,  and  $87  for 
employes  with  families  of  three  or 
more  persons. 


HEART  DISEASE 


Recent  months  have  seen  a  variety 
of  projects  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  rheumatic  fever.  A  revealing  set  of 
figures  on  the  ravages  of  this  disease 
was  presented  recently  by  Dr.  T. 
Duckett  Jones  of  Boston  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  He  reported  that  rheu- 
matic fever  causes  almost  40  percent 
of  all  heart  disease  and  affects  about 
1,000,000  Americans  whose  life  ex- 
pectancy is  cut  to  around  fifteen  years 
less  than  normal. 

It    is    the    leading   cause    of    death 


among  school  children.  About  one  out 
of  every  five  children  contracting 
the  disease  dies  from  it  within  ten 
years ;  two  others  of  that  five  will  have 
some  permanent  heart  damage  after 
ten  years.  It  causes  almost  five  times 
as  many  child  deaths  as  the  combined 
total  from  infantile  paralysis,  whoop- 
ing cough,  diphtheria,  scarlet'  fever, 
measles,  and  spinal  meningitis.  Yet  only 
3  cents  a  case  was  being  spent  for  re- 
search and  treatment  a  year  ago  as 
compared  with  $94  for  each  victim  ofj 
poliomyelitis. 
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The  urgent  need  for  research  on  the 
•revention  and  cure  of  this  disease  is 
tressed  by  Dr.  David  Rutstein  in  an 
irticle  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
:an  Journal  of  Public  Health.  Al- 
'hough  poverty,  city  life,  climate,  and 
lampness  are  known  to  be  factors  in 
:he  disease,  no  cure  has  been  found  as 
ret. 

However,  in  Dr.  Rutstein's  opinion, 
n  spite  of  our  lack  of  knowledge,  a 
xx>rdinated  community  program  could 
•jo  far  to  lessen  the  burden  of  this 
Jironic  and  costly  disease  on  the  in- 
lividual  and  the  community.  Such  a 
jrogram  could  provide  for  a  registry 
jf  known  patients  and  a  file  of  com- 
nunity  services,  for  precise  diagnosis 
irough  clinics  or  consultants,  and  for 
iccessary  foster  or  convalescent  care. 

The   American    Council    on    Rheu- 
matic Fever  has  worked  out  a  national 
plan  coordinating  these  local  programs, 
['according   to   Dr.    Rutstein,   but   the 
hplan  has  been  delayed  because  of  lack 
bf  public   awareness  of  the  need   to 
wipport  it.    The  council  was  set  up 
two  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of 
jkhe  American   Heart  Association  and 
other  interested  organizations  to  stimu- 
(late  and  coordinate  the  study  of  this 
i  malady. 

Research  and  Funds 

An   outstanding   research  project 
ton   rheumatic   fever   has   been   under- 
taken   recently    at    Baltimore's    Johns 
Hopkins   University,   financed  by  the 
joint    fund    recently   set    up    by    146 
United  States  insurance  companies  for 
an  all  out  attack  on  heart  disease.  ( See 
Survey    Midmonthly,    January    1946, 
•page    16.)    Dr.    Francis    Schwentker, 
head  of   Hopkins  pediatric  staff,  and 
Dr.  Helen  Taussig,  head  of  the  Hop- 
I  kins  Children's  Heart  Clinic,  will  di- 
'  rect  research  for  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  ailment.    Dr.  Taussig,   famed 
'authority  on  "blue  babies,"  is  studying 
!  the  sociological  factors,  such  as  poverty 
land  crowded  housing,  which  seem  to 
I  further  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Another  research  project  to  find  a 

I  cure  for  rheumatic  fever,  is  being  con- 

I 1  ducted  by  the  navy.    Work  is   being 
|  carried  on  at  the  navy's  treatment  cen- 
i  ter    for    rheumatic    fever   patients    at 
\l  Dublin,  Ga.,  where  102  patients  have 
lit  been  selected  for  clinical  investigation. 

The  disease  was  particularly  preva- 
il lent  during  World  War  11  —  13,344 
|t  cases  occurring  in  the  navy  alone  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  Janu- 
Itry  1,  1945. 

The    Life    Insurance    Medical    Re- 


search Fund  has  awarded  nine  fellow- 
ships for  research  in  this  field  —  four 
for  postgraduate  research  and  five  for 
student  training.  This  brings  the  funds 
allocated  for  research  in  heart  ailments 
to  a  total  of  $621,000.  The  fund  is 
located  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  103  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  29. 

The  American  Legion  and  its  aux- 
iliary in  late  spring  contributed  $50,- 
000  to  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion's battle  against  heart  disease  and 
rheumatic  fever.  Half  of  the  money 
will  be  spent  in  obtaining  reportable 
data  on  rheumatic  disease,  in  stimu- 
lating a  case-finding  program  in  schools 
and  community  agencies,  in  initiating 
an  immediate  guidance  program  for 
prevention  and  care,  and  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  training  of 
victims.  The  remaining  $25,000  will 
be  spent  for  research. 

In  Print 

The  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York  has  published  a  revision 
of  "Cardiac  Conditions,"  Guide  for 
Public  Health  Nurses  No.  4.  Prepared 
by  nurses  of  the  society's  department 
of  educational  nursing,  it  is  intended 
"to  serve  as  a  guide  for  nurses  in  a 
family  health  service  by  providing 
quick  access  to  authoritative  informa- 
tion about  cardiac  conditions."  Ten 


cents  a  copy  (quantity  rates)  from  the 
society,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Education 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  conduct  a  major  cam- 
paign this  fall  and  winter  to  educate 
the  public  about  heart  disease,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  the  company. 
Although  there  has  been  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  death  rate  from  this  ail- 
ment during  the  past  quarter  century, 
the  rate  "still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  field  of  early  diagnosis  and 
immediate  initiation  of  adequate  car- 
diac regimes." 

Over  twenty  thousand  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  'will  dis- 
tribute to  the  homes  of  policyholders 
a  pamphlet  "Your  Heart"  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Heart 
Association.  The  company  is  also  pre- 
paring an  educational  film,  which  will 
be  available  for  theatre  distribution  in 
January  and  later  in  form  suitable  for 
showing  to  private  groups.  Material 
of  special  interest  to  doctors  or  pro- 
fessional groups  will  be  distributed  on 
request.  Reproductions  of  the  scientific 
exhibit  on  heart  ailments,  first  shown 
at  the  recent  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation conference,  will  be  available. 

Information  and  literature  may  be 
obtained  from  the  company,  1  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  10. 


CANCER 


Identical  bills  which  would  have 
authorized  expenditure  of  $100,000,- 
000  to  seek  the  cause  and  cure  of  can- 
cer (H.R.  4502  and  S.  1875)  were 
reported  favorably  by  committees  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  last  session. 
The  proposal  was  defeated  in  the 
House,  because,  it  was  argued,  addi- 
tional research,  if  needed,  should  be 
carried  on  through  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Protesting  the  action  as  not  repre- 
senting American  opinion,  Julius  Jay 
Perlmutter  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee,  advocate  of  government 
action  for  cancer  control,  declared  in 
a  telegram  to  The  New  York  Times 
that  "eighty-seven  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple indicated  [in  opinion  polls]  that 
they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  spending 
at  least  $100,000,000  on  cancer  re- 
search even  though  it  meant  increased 
taxes." 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  had  pointed  out 
that  since  1900  cancer  has  advanced 
from  ninth  to  second  place  on  the  list 
of  killers.  Approximately  175,000 


Americans  die  of  the  disease  each  year. 
In  August,  Mr.  Perlmutter  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  National 
Cancer  Foundation  to  press  for  govern- 
ment action  against  cancer  and  to  lead 
other  activities  seeking  care  of  cancer 
victims  not  now  handled .  by  an  or- 
ganized group.  Mr.  Perlmutter  is 
president  of  the  organization.  Among 
its  directors  are  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia,  director  general  of  UNRRA, 
Walter  P.  Reuther,  Philip  Murray, 
and  Norman  Corwin.  It  is  affiliated 
with  Sponsors  of  Government  Action 
Against  Cancer  and  with  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Care  of  Advanced 
Cancer  Patients. 

New  Law 

Legislation  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer  patients  unable  to  pay  for  care 
was  passed  this  year  by  the  state  legis- 
lature in  Mississippi.  These  patients 
may  now  be  treated  in  any  hospital  in 
the  state  which  is  approved  by  the 
Mississippi  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  is  equipped  to  treat 
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this  disease.  The  county  health  officer 
and  one  other  reputable  physician  must 
sign  an  affidavit  that  the  patient  is  in 
need  of  this  care. 

Prevention 

A  cancer  prevention  clinic  was 
opened  recently  at  the  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases  in  New  York  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  apparently 
well  people.  Like  the  Strang  Clinic  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  clinic  urges 
individuals  with  no  sign  or  symptom 
of  any  disease  to  come  in  for  an  exam- 
ination. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  City 
Cancer  Committee  in  promoting  and 
assisting  these  clinics  was  officially  ap- 
proved in  May  of  this  year  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York. 

During  the  summer,  the  committee 
also  undertook  two  special  educational 
projects  which  involved  distribution  of 
cancer  literature  to  all  tenants  of  sev- 
eral large  housing  projects  and  apart- 
ment houses,  and  the  launching  of  a 
program  for  organized  labor.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  the  committee 
announced  that  many  AFL  and  CIO 
unions  had  pledged  active  participation. 

The  committee  reported  that  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1947,  it  had 
sponsored  271  lecture  and  film  pro- 
grams at  clubs,  schools,  churches,  and 
union  halls.  Ten  new  folders  and 
booklets  on  cancer  were  published. 
Single  copies  of  folders  are  available 
free  from  the  committee,  130  East  66 
Street,  New  York  21. 

New  Foundation 

Dr.  Albert  Soiland  gave  his  entire 
life  savings  of  nearly  $1,000,000  to 
establish  the  Albert  Soiland  Cancer 
Foundation,  shortly  before  his  death 
in  May.  The  assets  will  include  the 
California  Medical  Building  in  Los 
Angeles,  with  its  $50,000  a  year  in- 
come. 

The  foundation  plans  first  to  endow 
fellowships  for  promising  young  doctors 
in  cancer  research  in  recognized  medi- 
cal schools.  Later  it  hopes  to  provide 
hospital  beds  for  cancer  patients. 

Recommendations 

A  recent  report  on  can:er  control 
from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
contains  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council.  Appointed  in 
1944  by  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  in  anticipation  of  a  postwar  in- 
crease in  cancer  control  activities,  the 


committee  recommends  more  compre- 
hensive courses  in  cancer  at  medical 
schools,  more  postgraduate  training, 
and  cancer  education  for  practicing 
physicians.  It  suggests  also  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  aid  in  de- 
veloping model  cancer  treatment  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country;  expand- 
ing its  research  work,  including  the 
training  of  research  fellows  and  the 
program  of  grants  to  other  institutions ; 
and  assisting  state  health  departments 
in  cancer  control. 

Cooperation 

The  cancer  commission  of  the 
California  Medical  Association  has 
joined  forces  with  the  California  divi- 


sion of  the  American  Cancer  Society  to 
bring  up-to-date  information  on  can- 
cer to  everyone,  according  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Plans  include  setting  up  cancer 
information  centers,  detection  centers, 
consultation  clinics  and,  in  the  distant 
future,  cancer  hospitals. 

A  similar  instance  was  reported  re- 
cently from  Idaho  where,  according  to 
the  Journal,  the  Idaho  State  Medical 
Association  is  cooperating  with  the 
program  of  the  Idaho  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Their  pro- 
gram includes  popular  education  on 
cancer,  a  state  survey  to  determine  the 
incidence  of  the  disease,  and  graduate 
education  for  practicing  physicians. 


Social  Hygiene 


In  early  summer  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Medicine  reported  that  the  VD 
rate  among  navy  men  had  risen  rapidly 
since  VJ  day.  An  intensive  educational 
campaign  had  cut  the  rate  to  28  per 
thousand  men  during  the  war,  but  even 
by  March  1946  the  average  total  was 
77.3  per  thousand  men :  66%  in  the 
U.  S.,  83.7  overseas,  and  92.7  aboard 
ship.  In  general  the  reasons  seemed 
to  be  due  to  more  generous  shore  leaves 
and  overconfidence  in  quick  cures. 

In  September,  Time  magazine  car- 
ried the  report  that  among  our  army 
occupation  forces  in  Germany,  the  rate 
had  risen  to  an  all  time  high,  305 
cases  for  every  thousand.  In  one  city, 
army  psychiatrists  had  noted  a  grow- 
ing number  of  mental  cases  whose 
symptoms  were  obsessions  of  guilt  as  a 
result  of  sexual  promiscuity. 

At  home,  veneral  disease  remains  one 
of  the  most  urgent  national  public 
health  problems.  The  79th  Congress 
had  been  willing  to  make  permanent 
the  May  Act,  originally  passed  as  a 
wartime  measure,  making  prostitution 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  military  or  naval 
establishment  a  federal  offense.  How- 
ever, it  defeated  the  bill  which  would 
have  continued  the  social  protection 
program  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Chief  arguments  against  it 
were  that  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency were  local  problems  and  that 
local  laws  and  machinery  were  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  them;  that  the  bill 
provided  for  creation  of  another  fed- 
eral bureau  and  was  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  a  wartime  agency;  and  that 
it  would  "virtually  make  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  adviser  to  and 


censor  of  grown-ups  and  adolescents 
of  this  country  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  sex  life." 

In  many  states  educational  programs 
have  been  launched  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  newer  treatment  methods, 
more  state  boards  of  health  have  been 
supporting  establishment  of  rapid  treat- 
ment centers,  in  the  effort  to  wage 
more  effective  war  against  the  social 
diseases  which  every  year  produce  crip- 
pling handicaps,  insanity,  and  death  < 
among  thousands  of  Americans. 

International  Committee 

A  liaison  committee  for  interna- 
tional social  hygiene  agencies  and  activ- 
ities has  been  set  up  for  service  during; 
the  period  of  transition  from  war  to- 
peacetime  relationships  among  nations, 
reports  the  August  American  Journal* 
of  Public   Health.    Committee   head- 
quarters are  Room  1401,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19.    Dr.  William  F. 
Snow  is  serving  as  chairman,  Jean  B. 
Pinney  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  Bas- 
com  Johnson  as  special  consultant. 

"Corky  the  Killer" 

One  of  the  most  original   pieces 
of  literature  to  come  out  in  the  edu-  • 
cational  campaign  against  venereal  dis- 
ease is  "Corky  the  Killer,"  by  Harry  i 
A.  Wilmer,  M.D.,  author  of  "Huber  < 
the  Tuber,"  a  volume  on  tuberulosis. 
A  bound  volume  of  seventy-some  pages, ; 
the  book  was  published  this  year  by  the-j 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  • 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  adventures* 
of   Corky,   "the  leader  of  the   Spiro-j 
chetes,"  are  told  in  story  form  on  the* 
upper  half  of  the  page  and  a  paragraph^ 
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I  of  factual  information  pertaining  to  the 
!j  story  content  is  found  on  the  lower 

half  of  the  page.  The  story  of  syphilis 

is    traced    from    the    invasion    of    the 
ij  spirochetes  until  they  are  vanquished 

by  treatment. 

One    dollar    from    the    association, 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

New  Weapon 

A  comic  book  series,  new  weapon 
f  in  the  battle  against  venereal  disease, 
f  is  being  developed  by  North  Carolina's 
f  Venereal  Disease  Education  Institute. 
The  first  of  the  series,  "Doc  Carter 
(,  Comes  to  Carbiville,"  deals  with  the 
'r  problem  of  syphilis,  showing  how  nor- 
I  mal  Americans  in  normal  situations 
I  contract  venereal  disease,  and  stressing 
I  the  necessity  for  immediate  examina- 
I  tion  by  a  competent  doctor,  immediate 
|  treatment,  and  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinence before  marriage. 

According  to  the  institute,  thousands 
|  of  orders  for  the  book  have  come  from 
}  cities  all  over  the  United  States.  Large 
|  orders  were  placed  also  by  the  Cana- 
I  dian  government  for  both  military  and 
I  civilian  use,  and  two  South  American 
I  countries  asked  for  translations  into 
If  Spanish. 

Bill  Hinnant,  an  artist  who  is  deeply 
I  interested  in  sociology,  is  responsible 
I  for  the  creation  of  the  booklet.  Ideas 
I  are  gotten  from  visits  to  rapid  treat- 
I  ment  Centers  and  talks  with  health  edu- 
I  cators  and  field  workers  of  the  State 
I  Board  of  Health  and  the  U.  S.  Public 
|.  Health  Service.  Besides  being  approved 
I  by  members  of  the  institute  staff,  each 
I  story  is  checked  before  publication  with 
I  a  minister  and  a  doctor. 

The  institute  is  located  in  Raleigh, 
I  N.  C. 

I   Special  Course 

The  University  of  California  is 

I  giving  a  special  postgraduate  medical 

II  course    on    diagnosis,    treatment,    and 
E  control  of  venereal   disease   this   fall. 

The   course,    which   includes    lectures 
[  and    clinical    demonstration,    was    ar- 
,|   ranged  so  that  it  could  be  covered  by 
*   the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Action  in  California 

Although  the  state  department  of 

j   public  health   in   California  is  giving 

full  support  to  local  communities'  fight 

against    prostitution,    weekly    reports 

from  various  parts  of  the  state  indicate 

difficulties  because  of  the  rapid  rate  at 

which  additional  houses  of  prostitution 

.|j    are    being   opened,    according   to    the 

California  Health  News.  Reports  also 


show  that  the  percentage  of  VD  infec- 
tions acquired  from  prostitutes  has  in- 
creased greatly  —  in  some  instances, 
doubled  —  in  the  last  few  months. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  here,  as 
in  many  other  states,  is  the  gap  be- 
tween enforcement  agencies  and  health 
departments.  During  the  summer,  the 
governor's  Law  Enforcement  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  establishment 
of  VD  control  committees  in  each  com- 
munity, membership  to  consist  of  the 
health  officer,  district  or  city  attorney, 
one  or  more  judges,  chief  of  police, 
and  sheriff. 

And  another  recommendation  was 
the  substitution  of  heavy  jail  sentences 
for  the  fines  which  are  too  easily  paid 
from  the  profits  of  these  lawbreakers. 

Legislation  in  Canada 

The  Health  League  of  Canada  re- 
ports that  in  their  1946  sessions  the 


provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Manitoba  enacted  premarital  health 
examination  legislation,  including  the 
blood  test  for  syphilis.  Similar  laws 
were  enacted  in  Alberta  and  Saskatch- 
ewan in  1945,  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia in  1938. 

In  Print 

The  proceedings  of  the  1944  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Postwar  Venereal 
Disease  Control  have  been  published 
as  a  213-page  pamphlet,  under  the  title, 
"Postwar  Venereal  Disease  Control." 
The  conference,  called  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  was  a  planning 
conference  and,  according  to  authorities 
in  the  field,  this  volume  "will  be  stand- 
ard reference  material  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

Thirty-five  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25. 


Education 


A  new  kind  of  university  depart- 
ment, planned  to  develop  educational 
methods  for  combating  "hate  propa- 
ganda" is  announced  by  the  University 
of  Tampa  (Fla.).  The  department, 
which  will  deal  with  both  cultural  and 
personal  relations,  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  South.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  become  a  center  for  scientific  erad- 
ication of  interracial  misunderstanding, 
friction,  and  conflict. 

Courses,  all  on  a  graduate  level,  are 
being  offered  this  year  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Tampa  Ministers  As- 
sociation. They  are  designed  especially 
for  clergymen,  social  workers,  and 
teachers,  including  teachers  in  training. 
Eventually,  the  department  also  will 
offer  undergraduate  courses  and  se- 
quences. 

In  range,  the  new  unit  will  deal 
with  minority  problems,  as  well  as  with 
group  tensions,  and  will  seek  to  clarify 
psychological  factors  in  group  relations. 
The  department  is  also  organizing  a 
speakers  bureau,  to  provide  speakers 
and  discussion  leaders  for  churches, 
colleges,  schools,  and  clubs  in  Florida. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  be- 
ing directed  by  Dr.  William  G.  Nei- 
derland,  professor  of  medical  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Tampa. 

Teacher  Shortage 

A  teacher  shortage  more  serious 
than  that  of  any  war  year  is  reported 
by  Harold  J.  Bowers,  supervisor  of 


teacher  education  and  certification  for 
Ohio.  The  rural  schools,  with  1,532 
vacancies,  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
filling  positions.  Cities  report  316  va- 
cancies, and  village  districts  183  —  a 
total  of  2,031  for  the  state.  Of  these 
vacancies,  50  percent  are  in  elementary 
classrooms,  with  teachers  acutely  need- 
ed also  in  music,  physical  education, 
business  education,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bowers  states  that  the  situation 
is  due  to  a  continuing  loss  of  teachers 
to  better  paid  fields,  decline  in  the  en- 
rollment of  new  teachers,  and  larger 
student  bodies.  Teachers  now  in  train- 
ing will  not  supply  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  demand  (see  "If  We  Want 
Schools — "  by  Beulah  Amidon,  in  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  July). 

Strike  Settlement 

The  nine-day  strike  of  the  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  public  school  teachers 
ended  with  an  apparent  victory  for  the 
strikers  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  Sep- 
tember, page  237).  After  two  con- 
ferences in  the  office  of  Governor  Ray- 
mond E.  Baldwin  at  Hartford,  in 
which  state  officials,  town  officials,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  teachers  participated, 
an  agreement  was  reached  recognizing 
the  Norwalk  Teachers  Association  as 
bargaining  agency  for  the  236  teachers 
in  Norwalk.  Further,  the  agreement 
provided  for  an  increase  of  $65,000  in 
the  teachers'  salary  budget.  This  was 
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about  $33,000  less  than  the  teachers 
demanded,  but  substantially  above  the 
best  previous  "offer"  of  the  town  offi- 
cials. Alonzo  G.  Grace,  state  com- 
missioner of  education,  acted  as  inter- 
mediary in  reaching  the  settlement. 

It  was  Commissioner  Grace  who 
closed  the  schools  on  September  4, 
because  he  considered  it  a  hazard  for 
the  6,200  pupils  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  without  adequate  supervision. 
At  that  time,  he  stated,  "As  a  whole, 
teachers  have  been  substantially  under- 
paid for  a  long  time." 

In  Print 

The  fifty-first  annual  report  of 
the  Public  Education  Association  (20 
West  40  Street,  New  York  18)  has 
sections  of  special  interest  on  the  All- 
Day  Neighborhood  Schools,  and  on 
"Unfinished  Business  in  Public  Edu- 
cation." 

"Youth  and  Citizenship:  A  Guide 
for  Planning  Club  and  Community 
Programs,"  compiled  by  The  New 
York  Times,  is  based  on  a  conference 
on  youth  problems  held  by  The  Times 
and  The  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  in  May.  It  includes  bibli- 
ographies. 

The  story  of  how  the  nation's  larg- 
est war  housing  project  -  -  Vanport, 
Ore.  —  set  up  and  administered  a  new 
school  system,  including  24-hour  care 
for  many  children  of  wartime  shipyard 
workers,  is  told  in  "6,000  Kids  from 
46  States."  The  illustrated,  100-page 
booklet  is  available  from  Vanport  City 
Schools,  Portland  17,  Ore.  Price  $1.25. 

Bias  in  College 

A  drive  to  put  through  a  bill  in 
New  York  State  barring  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  was  launched  at  a 
day-long  conference  held  in  New  York 
City  on  September  23.  Such  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  last  legislature,  but 
the  measure  was  never  reported  out  of 
committee. 

It  has  now  been  revised,  the  chief 
change  being  to  assign  responsibility 
for  its  administration  to  an  independent 
committee  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  instead  of  to  the  State  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination.  The 
new  form  of  the  bill  also  provides  that 
the  penalty  for  violation  (loss  of  tax 
exemption)  should  not  be  automatic, 
but  should  be  incurred  only  after  a 
final  order  by  the  commission  and  the 
refusal  of  the  institution  to  eliminate 
discrimination. 

The   New   York   City   Council   by 


unanimous  vote  last  month  established 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  al- 
leged discrimination  against  students 
seeking  entrance  to  professional  and 
graduate  schools  in  the  city.  The  com- 
mittee will  hold  both  private  hearings 
and  public  sessions.  The  chairman, 
Councilman  Walter  R.  Hart,  has  an- 
nounced that  if  the  committee  finds 
discrimination  it  will  recommend  new 
laws  to  correct  conditions. 

Parent  Schools  Criticized 

Special  schools  for  parents  of  de- 
linquent children  are  not  a  remedy  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  a  four  months  study  of  a  much 
publicized  San  Francisco  experiment, 
released  last  month  by  the  National 
Probation  Association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York.  A  sampling  inquiry 
was  made  for  the  association  by  John 
Schapps,  field  consultant  of  its  western 
office.  He  found  that  the  results  of 


special  "compulsory  education"  for 
parents  of  young  delinquents  do  not 
support  the  claims  of  "spectacular  suc- 
cess" widely  made  for  the  plan.  He 
pointed  out  that  "no  such  sweeping 
claims"  have  been  made  by  the  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  center. 

Among  the  community  hazards  seen 
by  the  association  in  such  segregated 
schools  for  the  parents  of  young  de- 
linquents are  neglect  of  parent  educa- 
tion programs  available  to  all,  and  of 
special  services  needed  by  some  fami- 
lies. The  stigma  attached  to  court- 
ordered  attendance  was  found  to  en- 
danger family  relations,  as  did  the  re- 
sulting breakdown  of  the  child's  re- 
spect for  his  parents. 

The  study  indicates  that  group  in- 
struction of  parents  of  young  delin- 
quents is  valid  only  as  part  of  a  "com- 
prehensive educational  health  and  wel- 
fare program,"  and  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  personal 
counseling  or  casework. 


Employment 


The  protection  of  young  workers 
is  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  in  session  in  Mon- 
treal at  this  writing.  Three  proposed 
conventions  (treaties)  dealing  with 
this  problem  are  before  the  delegates. 
Two  of  them  cover  medical  examina- 
tions to  establish  the  fitness  of  minors 
for  employment — one  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations, with  special  provisions  for 
hazardous  tasks,  the  other  in  nonindus- 
trial  jobs.  The  third  would  extend 
existing  restrictions  on  night  work  in 
industrial  occupations  to  nonindustrial 
employment  —  street  trades,  bowling 
alleys,  theaters,  and  so  on. 

If  the  conventions  are  adopted,  gov- 
ernments must  refer  them  within  eigh- 
teen months  to  their  legislatures.  Gov- 
ernments which  ratify  are  obligated  to 
apply  the  treaty  provisions,  and  to  sub- 
mit annual  reports  to  the  International 
Labor  Office  on  how  this  is  being  done. 

Seventy  -  six  conventions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  28  previous  ILO  Con- 
ferences, 52  of  which  are  in  force 
today. 

Fact  Finding 

Fact  finding  in  industrial  disputes, 
admittedly  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  is  recommended  in  a  recent  re- 
port by  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach  as  the  most  hopeful 


present  method  of  reducing  employer- 
employe  friction  and  strife;  The  report 
represents  the  findings  of  three  experts, 
Nathan  Feinsinger,  Clark  Kerr,  and 
John  Ernest  Roe,  who  served  as  the 
fact  finding  board  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany and  the  local  of  the  United  Gas. 
Coke,  and  Chemical  Workers  (CIO). 
The  report  stated  that  both  labor  and 
management  are  opposed  to  a  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  imposed  by 
law.  The  board  sees  no  hope  in  volun- 
tary arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling 
industrial  disputes.  While  it  acknowl- 
edges that  the  fact  finding  does  not 
always  succeed,  the  report  submits  that 
this  is  at  present  the  most  promising 
method  of  procedure,  and  ascribes  to 
it  the  advantages  of  flexibility,  sim- 
plicity, and  relative  speed. 

In  Print 

"Look  Before  You  Leap"  is  a 
brisk  and  breezy  pamphlet,  prepared 
for  the  high  school  student  tempted  to 
leave  school  and  take  a  job.  Price  five 
cents  from  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16.  . 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.. 
has  compiled  a  brief,  annotated  bibli- 
ography on  "Channels  of  Communica- 
tion in  Industrial  Organization."  Pricr 
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ten  cents,  from  the  university  press. 

"Labor  Looks  at  Education"  was 
the  topic  of  the  1946  Inglis  Lecture 
at  Harvard,  given  by  Mark  Starr,  edu- 
cational director  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  It  is 
now  published  as  a  48-page  book,  cloth 
bound,  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  Price  $1. 

Extension  Plan 

The  Cominittee  for  the  Extension 
of  Labor  Education  has  launched  a 
drive  for  support  of  bills  introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  Labor  Extension  Service  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  service 
would  correspond  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  extension  service  for 
farmers.  Hilda  W.  Smith,  formerly 
director  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer 
School,  who  headed  the  WPA  workers 
education  program,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  group  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  and 
other  labor  bodies. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Rep- 
resentative Andrew  J.  Biemiller  of 
Wisconsin  would  provide  federal  funds 
amounting  to  about  $10,000,000  a  year 
to  establish  a  labor  extension  program 
through  state  universities,  land  grant 
colleges,  and  other  public  educational 
agencies.  The  type  of  service  would 
be  determined  not  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  by  labor  groups  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  educational  aid,  in- 
cluding exhibits,  conferences,  movies, 
forums,  and  demonstrations,  as  well  as 
classes.  The  comparable  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  uses 
more  than  $44,000,000  in  federal,  state 
and  local  funds  annually,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  some  6,000,000  farmers  and  farm 
families.  The  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mittee are  at  902-A  20  Street,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C. 

Discrimination  Case 

A  report  issued  last  month  by  the 
New  York  State  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  showed  that  "a  Jewish 
person  seeking  employment  in  the 
Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Company  was 
handicapped  because  of  his  ethnic  origin 
and  that  the  Negro  was  weighted  by 
the  traditional  conception  of  his  role  in 
industry." 

And  the  report  also  added  that  the 
company  had  accepted  four  recom- 
mendations submitted  to  it  by  the  com- 
mission "to  insure  the  exclusion  of  all 
factors  in  employment  save  compe- 
tency." Before  the  investigation  was 


completed,  the  report  stated,  Mary  E. 
Dillon,  president  of  the  utility  com- 
pany "had  moved  to  make  its  personnel 
reflect  a  larger  proportion  of  Jews  and 
Negroes  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
some  of  these  recommendations." 

The  investigation  was  requested  by 
Miss  Dillon,  the  commission  pointed 
out,  after  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress 'had  charged  job  discrimination 
against  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Subsequently,  the  National  Association 


for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple urged  the  inquiry,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  charged  that  "the  doors 
of  the  company  have  been  completely 
barred  to  Jews,  Negroes,  and  Italians." 
The  report  stated  that  the  company 
had  352  employes,  1 1  of  them  Jews 
and  9  Negroes,  with  two  of  the  Jewish 
employes  in  important  executive  posi- 
tions. The  communist  charge,  it  de- 
clared, was  "without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation." 


Professional 


Just  before  adjournment,  Con- 
gress rushed  through  H.R.  7037,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1946, 
which  increases  the  adequacy  of  as- 
sistance grants  in  all  states  and  dou- 
bles the  amount  available  for  child 
welfare  services.  A  compromise  meas- 
ure, the  bill  was  put  through  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  rising  living  costs, 
and  is  applicable  only  until  the  end  of 
1947. 

Specifically,  it  provides  that  the  fed- 
eral government  shall  reimburse  the 
states  for  the  first  $15  in  old  age  and 
blind  cases,  averaged  over  the  whole 
caseload,  and  two  thirds  of  the  first  $9 
for  ADC  children.  Above  that  amount, 
matching  will  continue  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis  up  to  the  maximum  federal  pay- 
ments. Provisions  apply  to  all  states 
alike  and  became  effective  with  the 
quarter  beginning  October  first. 

For  Oldsters 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  people  over  65  years 
of  age  in  our  population,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  has  announced 
plans  for  a  two-year  study  of  religious 
ministry  to  older  people.  The  study, 
to  be  carried  on  in  Chicago  under  the 
supervision  of  the  council's  commission 
on  religion  and  health,  will  endeavor 
to  discover  how  the  resources  of  reli- 
gion can  be  of  special  help  to  older 
people. 

Social  Work  Careers 

A  long  range  recruitment  plan  to 
remedy  rlie  shortage  of  social  workers 
was  undertaken  a  year  ago  by  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Social  Work- 
ers. The  August  issue  of  Virginia 
Public  Welfare  carries  the  report  of 
Sue  R.  Slaughter  who  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Hampton  Roads  Chapter 
committee,  which  shows  that,  as  <i 


result  of  talks  to  high  school  student 
groups  and  civic  organizations,  ninety 
individuals  had  requested  further  in- 
formation and  counseling  interviews. 
One  member  of  this  committee  gave 
talks  at  eight  high  schools,  reaching 
650  students.  Fifteen  of  these  students 
are  now  definitely  planning  their  col- 
lege work  to  lead  toward  social  work 
careers. 

Seminar 

The  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search has  announced  a  new  fifteen- 
week  seminar  for  teachers,  settlement 
workers,  and  others  working  with 
young  people.  The  course,  "Young 
People's  Groups:  Some  Problems  in 
Mental  Hygiene"  will  be  taught  by 
Rudolph  Wittenberg,  and  will  em- 
phasize the  application  of  psychiatric 
concepts  to  daily  experience.  It  will 
also  offer  practical  suggestions  in  rec- 
ognizing and  coping  with  maladjust- 
ments in.  young  people. 

Mr.  Wittenberg  is  a  psychiatric  so 
cial  worker  whose  experience  has  been 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  young 
people  in  settlement  houses  and  schools. 

New  Medical  Journal 

American  Practitioner,  a  new 
monthly  medical  journal  for  the  "fam- 
ily doctor"  is  being  launched  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  announced  purpose  of  the 
magazine  is  to  "evaluate  current  medi- 
cal practices  for  the  general  practitioner 
who  requires  reliable  postgraduate  in- 
formation." Editor  of  the  magazine  is 
Dr.  John  B.  Youmans,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Study  of  Nurses 

At  the  request  of  the  National 
Nursing  Council,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  begun  a  study 
of  the  socio-economic  status  of  nurses. 
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according  to  a  recent  issue  of  School 
and  Society.  Questionnaires  are  being 
sent  to  a  representative  sampling  of 
40,000  registered  nurses  to  determine 
salaries,  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
job  attitudes.  Additional  interviews 
will  be  held  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
why  nurses  leave  their  profession  for 
other  fields  and  why  there  is  so  much 
shifting  from  one  position  to  another 
in  the  profession. 

Crime  Characteristics 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  to 
date,  crimes  committed  by  veterans 
"tend  to  be  crimes  against  the  person," 
according  to  Sylvan  Furman,  acting 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Veterans 
Service  Center.  "When  crimes  against 
property  are  committed,  they  often  ap- 
pear to  be  motivated  by  other  than  a 
desire  for  financial  profit.  Further- 
more, veterans  seem  to  commit  isolated 
impulsive  offenses  rather  than  to  em- 
bark on  a  systematic  criminal  career." 
"Veteran,  Community  and  Court," 
National  Probation  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19. 

For  the  Disturbed  Child 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
about  its  program,  the  Ryther  Child 
Center  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren in  Seattle  has  prepared  a  "Mono- 
graph on  Organization  and  Opera- 


tion" in  mimeographed  form.  The  cen- 
ter came  into  being  ten  years  ago  to 
care  for  children  whose  behavior  dif- 
ficultie%  or  emotional  problems  were 
such  that  no  existing  institution  or 
home  could  cope  with  them. 

One  vital  feature  of  the  work  at 
Ryther,  according  to  the  report,  is  the 
centralization  of  responsibility  for  each 
child  in  one  caseworker,  who  utilizes 
the  center's  resources — foster  home, 
placement  in  one  of  the  two  treatment 
institutions,  psychiatric  treatment  — 
according  to  an  integrated  plan  for 
the  child. 

The  report  is  available  from  the 
center,  4416  Stonevvay,  Seattle.  Sub- 
sequent monographs  are  planned  on 
specific  phases  of  the  work  such  as 
psychiatric  consultation  in  a  treatment 
center  or  the  use  of  authority  in  thera- 
peutic practice. 

Crime  Prospects 

Final  1945  FBI  reports  from 
2,000  cities  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  more  than  65,000,000  showed 
a  12.4  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  crimes  committed  over  1944.  This 
is  the  biggest  percentage  increase  in 
fifteen  years.  Timely,  therefore,  is  the 
National  Probation  Association's  year- 
book, edited  by  Marjorie  Bell,  assistant 
director,  under  the  title  "Social  Cor- 
rectives for  Delinquency." 


People  and  Things 


Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
warned  recently  that  over.  112,000 
aliens,  members  and  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces,  have  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  right  to  quick  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  provides  many 
short  cuts  to  citizenship  for  aliens  who 
enlisted  or  were  inducted  into  the 
service  prior  to  December  28,  1945. 
However,  this  act  expires  on  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Eligible  aliens  still  in  the  army 
should  apply  to  their  commanding 
officer;  those  honorably  discharged,  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

Health  Committee 

The  Committee  for  the  Nation's 
Health,  organized  this  year  to  work 
for  enactment  of  a  national  health 
insurance  law  as  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  social  security,  elected  five 
new  board  members  at  a  September 


meeting.  The  new  members  are: 
Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  president 
of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal;  Dr. 
John  V.  Lawrence,  assistant  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  Washington 
University;  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Walls, 
chairman  of  the  dental  economics  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation ;  Carl  C.  Lang,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York;  and  V.  Henry 
Rothschild,  New  York  attorney. 

Job  Changes 

Dillon  S.  Myer,  formerly  director 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  has 
been  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  to 
succeed  Philip  Klutznick.  Following 
his  resignation,  Mr.  Klutznick  return- 
ed to  law  practice  in  Omaha. 

James  L.  Fieser  has  resigned  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Virginia    Elliman,    R.N.,    has   been 


appointed  director  of  nurse  enrollment 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Miss  Elliman,  who  has  been  serving 
as  assistant  director  of  disaster  nursing 
and  acting  director  of  public  health 
nursing  for  the  Red  Cross,  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  latter  job  in  addi- 
tion to  her  new  responsibilities. 


New  Hours 


The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  an- 
nounces that,  beginning  October  1,  the 
library  on  the  eighth  floor  will  be  open 
Monday  to  Friday — 8:45  AM  to  9  p 
Saturday — 8:45  AM  to  5  PM. 

The  Graphic's  Fare 

The  Survey  Graphic  for  Octoh 
offers  a  number  of  articles  especially 
interesting  to  social  workers:  "Ten 
Million  Women,"  by  Margaret  Hiller 
and  Beulah  Weldon  Burhoe;  "The 
World  Health  Organization,"  by  Rene 
Sand;  "Women  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom," by  Emily  Greene  Balch ;  "School 
Health  in  Ecuador,"  by  Frances 
McStay  Adams;  and  "The  Oldest 
Man  in  the  World,"  by  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye. 

Friends  Annual  Meeting 

"Religion  and  Mental  Health" 
will  be  the  theme  of  this  year's  pro- 
gram of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  to  be  held  at  the  Race 
Street  Friends  Meeting  House  in 
Philadelphia  on  October  28.  An  after- 
noon town  meeting  will  be  followed  by 
a  dinner  and  an  evening  session. 

The  address  of  the  evening — "How 
Can  Religion  Solve  Tensions?" — will 
be  given  by  Seward  Hiltner  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

Died 

On  September  8  at  her  home  in 
New  York  City,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harri- 
son Eustis,  founder  and  former  presi- 
dent of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  the 
philanthropic  institution  that  has  sup- 
plied more  than  1,300  guide  dogs  to 
the  blind. 

On  September  19,  Dr.  Henry  Win- 
fred  Thurston,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  at 
the  age  of  85.  For  nineteen  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1931,  Dr.  Thurston 
was  head  of  the  children's  department 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  Author  of  several  books  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  several 
years,  a  Survey  contributing  editor  on 
children,  Dr.  Thurston  was  widely 
known  as  a  leading  social  worker  for 
three  decades. 
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ALL  THESE  PEOPLE:  The  Nation's  Hu- 
man Resources  in  the  South,  by  Rupert 
B.  Vance  and  Nadia  Danilevsky.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  $5. 

IN  32  CHAPTERS,  146  TABLES,  AND 
281  figures,  the  authors  analyze  the 
ecological  characteristics  of  the  South- 
east under  five  general  categories :  The 
Dynamics  of  Population,  Population 
and  Agrarian  Economy,  Population 
and  the  Industrial  Economy,  Cultural 
Adequacy  of  the  People,  and  Social 
Policy  and  Regional-National  Plan- 
ning. 

They  have  divided  the  United 
States  into  six  major  regions,  following 
Howard  W.  Odum's  Southern  Re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  This  re- 
quired recomputation  of  all  the  census 
materials  used — a  monumental  job  in 
itself.  An  enormous  number  of  ques- 
tions about  ecological  conditions  in 
these  regions  is  answered  within  the 
limits  of  the  available  data,  up  to 
1940,  the  analysis  being  focused  on 
the  Southeast.  The  writing  is  concise, 
clear,  and  full  of  meaning;  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  maps  and  figures  are 
also  clear,  legible,  and  easily  under- 
1  stood. 

This  is  a  rewarding  book  with  a  fine 

'  index,    for   it   is   a   careful,    scholarly 

j  work  in  a  field  of  basic  importance  to 

j  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 

I  country.     It    has    been    a    continual 

marvel    to   me   why   we    continue    to 

I  neglect    and    wastefully    exploit    our 

most      valuable      natural      resource — 

'.  people. 

The  authors  discuss  the  relation  of 
the  research  scientist  to  social  policy 
and  social  planning  and  conclude  that 
all  the  South  wants  is  to  share  equally 
in  the  nation's  future.  In  almost  all 
regional  comparisons,  the  Southeast 
comes  off  a  poor  sixth.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  should  hasten  the  achievement 
of  approximate  regional  equality.  The 
Southeast  is  capable  of  producing 
much  more  wealth,  and  therefore  a 
higher  standard  of  living  (and  lower 
birth  rates)  than  it  is  doing  at  present. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  ^in  the 
electrified  Catawba  Valley,  as  the  book 
proves  to  the  hilt.  It  is  being  demon- 
'.  strated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  TVA. 

When  the  Southeast  equalizes  its 
|  socio-economic  position,  or  before,  we 
j  shall  be  faced  with  a  declining  popula- 
|  tion.  If  we  then  adopt  a  policy  aimed 
I  at  increasing  or  stabilizing  the  rate 


of  population  growth,  it  should  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
Southeast  to  continue  to  be  "Problem 
Region  Number  One,"  nor  can  it  per- 
mit any  other  region  to  become  a  prob- 
lem area.  Any  region  or  social  class 
that  exploits  the  human  resources  of 
other  regions  or  social  classes_wjll 
surely  suffer  severely  in  the  long  run. 
We  are  as  certainly  "One  Nation"  as 
we  are  "One  World."  War  and  im- 
perialistic exploitation  are  to  the  inter- 
national community  what  regional 
differentials  are  to  the  nation.  Unless 
we  can  attain  democratic  equality 
within  the  nation,  our  chance  of  creat- 
ing "One  World"  seems  slim  indeed. 

READ  BAIN 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

MEDICINE  IN  INDUSTRY,  by  Bernhard 
J.  Stern,  Ph.D.  Commonwealth  Fund. 
$1.50. 

THIS     BOOK     IS     A     REVIEW     OF     THE 

sociological  aspects  of  industrial  medi- 
cine, written  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine's  Com- 
mittee on  Medicine  and  the  Changing 
Order.  It  deals  with  the  scientific, 
social,  and  legislative  backgrounds  of 
industrial  medicine,  the  problem  of 
disabled  workers,  preventive  services, 
medical  care  programs,  and  the  indus- 
trial physician. 

Mr.  Stern  emphasizes  that  the  rela- 
tively slow  progress  of  the  science  of 
industrial  medicine  is  due  to  lack  of 
employer  cooperation,  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  medical  schools'  training  in 
industrial  problems,  and  to  the  un- 
cooperative attitude  (until  recently) 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  toward  the  industrial 
physicians.  Effective  correlation  has 
also  been  lacking  among  the  agencies 
(federal,  state,  local,  and  union)  that 
deal  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  and  with  the  problems  of  com- 
pensation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  the  field  of  industrial  health  is  the 
provision  of  services  for  the  small 
plants.  Over  95  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  United  States 
have  less  than  250  employes,  and  these 
plants,  which  employ  approximately 
half  of  all  the  workers  in  the  country, 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  regard  to 
industrial  health  and  safety. 

The  development  of  preventive  serv- 


ices and  health  insurance  plans  and  the 
interests  of  trade  unions  in  industrial 
health  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  "the  plans 
singly  and  together  now  provide  a 
measure  of  protection  against  the  cost 
of  sickness  to  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  provide  direct  medical  services  to 
a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total." 

This  is  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  problems  in  industrial  health, 
primarily  from  a  social  and  economic 
viewpoint.  The  scientific  aspects  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  and 
the  references  quoted  are  mainly  non- 
technical. The  approach  is  broad;  the 
book  might  have  been  improved  by 
more  complete  discussion  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  mass  of  statistical 
data  presented,  but  it  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  correlates  many  of  the  problems 
which  exist.  It  may  be  read  with  bene- 
fit by  industrial  physicians,  social 
workers,  public  health  workers,  and 
employers  who  are  interested  in 
elevating  standards  of  health  and 
safety.  I.  DONALD  FAGIN,  M.D. 
Medical  Director,  The  Health  In- 
stitute of  the  UAW-C1O 

CHANGING  YOUR  WORK,  by  J.  Gustav 
White.  Association  Press.  {2.50. 

FROM  A  BACKGROUND  OF  COUNSELING 

25,000  persons,  during  his  25  years  of 
experience  in  the  YMCA,  Whittier 
College,  and  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Mr.  White 
has  a  story  to  illustrate  every  point  he 
makes  in  his  new  book. 

His  theme  is  that  the  postwar  situa- 
tion will  necessitate  a  job-change  for 
an  estimated  25  million  persons.  When 
faced  with  a  necessity  for  change,  he 
believes,  people  react  in  one  of  four 
ways:  they  may  run  away  and  seek  to 
escape  a  new  adjustment;  they  may 
give  up  and  consider  themselves  beaten ; 
they  may  rebel  and  fight ;  or  they  may 
accept  the  situation  as  a  problem  and 
work  for  a  solution. 

After  a  short  chapter  on  the  situa- 
tion expected  to  develop  in  the  labor 
market,  the  next  100  pages  are  ad- 
dressed to  nine  specific  groups  or 
situations — the  displaced  war  worker, 
the  returned  serviceman,  the  new  grad- 
uate, the  woman  worker,  the  physic- 
ally and  the  emotionally  handicapped, 
the  worker  that  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
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job,  and  the  worker  that  has  been 
fired.  Here  is  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rial of  the  book,  giving  ample  proof 
that  the  author  has  had  first  hand 
experience  in  working  in  a  wide 
variety  of  critical  situations. 

The  last  section  describes  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  guidance,  in- 
cluding self-appraisal,  the  use  of  tests, 
making  a  labor  market  inventory,  and 
the  place  of  the  counselor  in  a  guid- 
ance program.  The  author  puts  rather 
more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  tests  than 
many  other  experienced  counselors  may 
feel  to  be  justified. 

Mr.  White  has  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  client  in  a  popular  and 
informal  style.  The  result  is  a  highly 
readable  book  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information. 

MARY  H.  S.  HAYES 
Consultant,  Vocational  Advisory  Serv- 
ice, New  'York  City 

CIVILIZATION  AND  GROUP  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, Edited  by  R.  M.  Maclver. 
Institute  for  Religious  Studies.  Distri- 
buted by  Harper.  $2. 

THIS    SERIES    OF    ADDRESSES    AND    DIS- 

cussions  continues  the  pioneer  contri- 
butions to  the  field  of  intergroup  rela- 
tions inaugurated  by  the  Institute  for 
Religious  Studies  at  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America.  Its  editor 
is  R.  M.  Maclver,  professor  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  sociology,  Barnard 
College  and  Columbia  University. 

The  factors  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  national  unity,  as  well 
as  to  the  hope  for  world  peace,  are  as 
numerous  as  the  twelve  competent  con- 
tributors. The  book,  like  most  of  those 
to  which  a  number  of  writers  con- 
tribute, lacks  the  continuity  and 
cohesion  which  one  might  desire.  It 
is  not,  and  surely  was  not  intended  to 
be,  a  definitive  work  on  the  various 
aspects  of  both  group  relations  and 
civilization. 

However,  such  varied  factors  as 
social  change,  education,  law,  cultural 
clashes,  economics,  and  religion  which 
are  among  those  discussed,  most  cen- 
tainly  are  central  if  not  definitive. 

The  discussions  are  very  wisely 
presented  from  two  viewpoints:  con- 
sideration of  the  national  welfare 
rather  than  that  of  the  specific 
minority;  evaluation  of  the  effects,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual,  within  the 
minorities  themselves.  This  places 
specific  problems  of  intergroup  rela- 
tions in  their  proper  setting;  as  the 
editor  puts  it,  "...  a  fight  for  truth 
against  prejudice  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, for  the  brotherhood  of  men,  for 


the  unity  and  strength  of  our  land." 

E  Pluribus  Unum  is  the  claim  and 
the  promise  of  America,  Mr.  Maclver 
says,  one  nation  made  of  many,  accept- 
ing the  differences,  the  contributions 
of  all.  To  realize  such  a  civilization  of 
cultural  pluralism,  an  inclusive  "con- 
sciousness of  kind"  must  be  developed. 
This  is  a  job  for  which  the  family,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  civic  agency, 
and  the  state  must  be  enlisted,  and  in 
that  order. 

All  the  contributors  agree  on  the 
threat  which  prejudice  presents  against 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  One  might 
say  with  equal  confidence,  that  if  group 
relations  in  America  are  not  improved, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  world  of  sta- 
bility and  peace.  This  volume  indi- 
cates that  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  American  Revolution  are  at  long 
last  being  recognized  as  applicable  to 
groups  as  well  as  to  individuals — that 
the  right  to  be  free  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  be  different.  When  this  prin- 
ciple is  not  only  recognized  but  made 
a  way  of  life,  the  "democracy"  for 
which  the  war  was  fought  will  be 
much  more  a  reality  and  less  a  vague 
ideal. 

Other  contributors  are:  Karl  N. 
Llewellyn,  Columbia  University;  Ed- 
uard  C.  Lindeman,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work;  Joseph  S.  Roucek, 
Hofstra  College;  Edmund  de  S. 
Brunner,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  I.  L.  Kandel,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Robert 
S.  Lynd,  Columbia  University;  James 
P.  Gifford,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
Law  School,  Columbia  University; 
Mark  Starr,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union;  Bishop  H. 
St.  George  Tucker;  the  Rev.  John 
LaFarge,  editor,  "America";  and 
Donald  R.  Young,  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council. 

EVERETT  R.  CLINCHY 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Inc. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  THERAPY,  by  Franz 
Alexander,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  Morton 
French,  M.D.  Ronald  Press.  $5. 

THE     AUTHORS     BASE     THE     CONCLU- 

sions  in  this  book  on  a  seven-year 
period  of  study  and  research  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  at  the  Chicago 
Institute  for  Psychoanalysis.  They 
used  292  institute  cases  and  almost  as 
many  private  patients.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  discusses  psychoanalytic 
theory,  previous  techniques,  and  the 
need  for  less  time  consuming  and  less 
rigid  methods  of  treatment;  the  con 
eluding  part  describes  the  development 


and  use  of  these  new  techniques  in 
rious  types  of  cases. 

Starting  with  the  hypothe 
"Every  neurosis  and  every  psyche 
represents  a  failure  of  the  ego  in  pe 
forming  its  function  of  securing 
quate  gratification  for  subjective  nee 
under  the  existing  external  cona 
tions"  the  authors  discuss  the  sec 
function  and  goals  of  psychiatry.  They 
look  for  the  etiology  of  neurosis  not 
only  in  the  years  of  infancy  but  at  any 
stage  in  life  when  the  individual  be- 
came set  against  growing  up.  They 
write  that  "conflicting  standards  con- 
tribute more  than  anything  else  to  the 
emotional  insecurity  which  is  the  most 
common  basis  of  neurotic  disturbance" 
and  that  "the  conflict  between  help- 
seeking  dependence  and  self-assertive 
rivalry  has  been  found  to  be  the  nu-  ' 
clear  conflict"  in  many  different 
neurotic  conditions. 

Throughout  the  book  the  necessity 
for  a  careful  plan  and  for  flexibility  in 
adapting  all  known  methods  of  treat- 
ment to  the  need  of  the  patient  at  the 
moment  is  stressed.  "The  traditional 
psychoanalytic  method  of  daily  inter- 
views, continued  over  months  or  years, 
is  only  one  of  the  possible  technical 
procedures  and  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  economical,  the  most  penetrating, 
or  the  most  effective  technique  in  every 
case."  The  authors  suggest  "using  not 
only  the  method  of  free  association  but 
interviews  of  a  more  direct  character 
.  .  .  and  making  use  of  real-life  experi- 
ences as  an  integral  part  of  the 
therapy." 

The  therapeutic  result  comes  from 
the  patient's  reliving  and  mastering 
under  less  difficult  circumstances  situ- 
ations similar  to  those  under  which  he 
became  ill.  Only  when  he  has  done 
this  is  he  well  enough  to  recall  the  pre- 
viously disturbing  events. 

Some  will  question  whether  this  is 
psychoanalysis.  The  authors  say,  "If 
one  defines  psychoanalysis  by  more 
essential  criteria  as  any  therapy  based 
on  psychodynamic  principles  which 
attempts  to  bring  the  patient  into  a 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  to  hit 
environment  and  to  assist  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  his  capacities,  then 
all  forms  of  therapy,  however  flexible, 
having  this  basis  and  this  goal,  may  be 
considered  psychoanalytic." 

The  book  represents  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  and  advance  in 
psychiatry.  It  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed by  all  interested  in  the  field. 

A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D 
New  York  City. 
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By 

Franz  Alexander,  M.D. 

and 

Thomas  M.  French,  M.D. 

with  Staff  Members  of  the 

Institute  for  Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago 


ECOGNIZING  the  need  for  a  more  flexible  method  of 
applying  therapeutic  principles  of  psychoanalysis — a 
method  which  would  be  shorter,  less  costly  and,  consequently, 
more  accessible  to  the  great  many  people  in  need  of  help — the 
Chicago  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis  devoted  7  years  to  the 
problem.  Here,  in  PSYCHOANALYTIC  THERAPY,  are  the 
successful  results — based  on  nearly  600  cases. 


The  book  is  addressed  to  psychi- 
atrists, psychoanalysts,  psycholo- 
gists, general  physicians,  social 
workers  and  all  those  whose  work 
is  closely  concerned  with  human 
relationships.  Its  clear  and  under- 
standable presentation  of  its  subject 
serves  as  well,  both  the  intelligent 
layman  who  wants  a  guiding  knowl- 
edge of  psychotherapy  and  the 
professional  man. 

Drawing  on  the  accumulated 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  mental 
illness,  the  authors  use  generaliza- 
tions and  principles,  tested  by  ex- 
tended experience,  to  develop  a 
more  economical  treatment  ad- 
justed to  the  individual  nature  of 
the  various  kinds  of  neurotic 
patients,  with  the  emphasis  on 


obtaining  a  cure  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  In  the  course  of  the 
treatment  "the  patient  is  "reex- 
posed,"  as  Psychosomatic  Medicine 
sums  up  the  procedure,  "  'under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  to 
emotional  situations  which  he 
could  not  handle  in  the  past.' 
Through  the  support  of  the  ther- 
apist, this  re-exposure  becomes  a 
'corrective  emotional  experience 
suitable  to  repair  the  traumatic  in- 
fluence of  previous  experiences.1 
The  therapist  can  control  the  re- 
exposure  either  in  the  transference 
relationship  in  the  consulting  room 
or  in  the  daily  life  of  the  patient 
...  In  the  21  illustrative  cases,  the 
therapeutic  objectives  were  achieved 
in  2  to  less  than  100  interviews 
within  a  period  of  time  ranging 
from  days  to  eighteen  months." 


353  Pages,         $g 

Published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Company 


Read  what  they're  saying  about  this 
important  book: 


(basis  on  results. 


"Readable,  understandable  .  .  .  workable 
formulations  ....  authors  put  into  scien- 
tific practice  the  established  principles  of 
psychodynamics.  Emphasis  throughout  is 
on  obtaining  therapeutic  results." — 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE 


'A  real  break-aw; 


"This  is  an  important  book  ...  a  real 
break-away  .  .  .  several  cases  quoted  in 
which  successful  results  have  been 
achieved  in  twenty  or  fewer  interviews 
.  .  .  encouraging  those  who  seek  to  re- 
duce cost  and  time  factors  of  psycho- 
therapy."—BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOUR- 
NAL 


'Enjoyable  .  .  .  practical 


"Enjoyable  .  .  .  practical  .  .  .  just  the 
type  of  book  needed  to  place  psycho- 
analysis on  a  more  solid  foundation." — 
ARTHUR  P.  NOYES,  M.D.,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  State  Hospital 


'(For)  social  workers,  doctors 


"A  book  all  social  workers,  internes, 
doctors,  and  anyone  dealing  with  human 
beings  should  read." — CLEMENTS  C 
FRY,  M.D.,  Yale  University 


"Much  impressed 


"Much  impressed  by  the  contribution 
which  the  authors  have  made  to  the 
psychiatric  literature.  The  book  should 
have  substantial  recognition  by  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  psychiatric  therapy." 
—WINIFRED  OVERHOLSER,  M.D., 
Superintendent,  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
(Federal  Security  Agency),  Washington, 
D.  C. 


A  distinct  advance 


"Psychoanalytic  Therapy  by  Dr.  Franz 
Alexander  and  his  collaborators  marks 
a  distinct  advance  in  psychotherapeutic 
strategy  ...  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
freedom  from  ritualistic  preoccupations." 
—JOHN  C.  WHITEHORN,  M.D.,  Psy- 
chiatrist-in-Chief,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

accredits  the  following  institutions  offering  graduate  professional  study.  A  two-year  course 
leads  to  a  Master's  Degree.  Schools  marked  with  *  offer  a  standard  one-year  curriculum. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  individual  schools  or  for  general  information  write  to  Miss 
Leona  Massoth,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  1313 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
2400  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 


ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
247  Henry  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Carola    Woerishoffer    Graduate    Dept.    of    Social 
Economy  and  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
25  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo  2,  New  York 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Department  of  Social  Work,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

School  of  Social  Work,  Washington  17,  D.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago  37,  111. 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  Denver  10,  Colorado 
'School  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
134  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

*THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu  10,  Hawaii 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Urbana,  111. 

Curriculum  in  Social  Welfare  Administration 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Division  of  Social  Service 
122  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

"LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
School  of  Social  Welfare. 

THE  RAYMOND  A.  KENT  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  Louisville  8,  Ky. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
60  Farnsworth  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
'School  of  Social  Work 

THE  MONTREAL  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
3600  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

NASHVILLE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
of  Columbia  University 
122  East  22nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 
School  of  Social  Administration 

"UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work 

*OuR  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  COLLEGE,  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service,  San  Antonio  7,  Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsburgh,  13,  Pa. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

SAINT  Louis  UNIVERSITY,  'St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
51  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles  7 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Toronto  5,  Canada 
School  of  Social  Work 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans  15,  Louisiana 
School  of  Social  Work 

•UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

*STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 
The  George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work 

KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH,  The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work,  5228  Charlotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WAYNE  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Affairs  and  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

*WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Department  of  Social  Work 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond  20,  Va. 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Work 
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(Tfje  Unibenrttp  of  Chicago 

of 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


SUMMER  QUARTER,   1947 

(Date)  to  be  announced  later) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and   requirements 

for  admission  •will  be  sent  on  request. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Educa- 
tional Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Science. 

Plan  A  covers  three  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  two  winter  field  placements  in  qualified 
case  work  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  program 
is  designed  for  students  without  previous  training 
or  experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  covers  two  summer  sessions  of  academic 
study  and  one  winter  field  placement.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  satis- 
factory experience  in  an  approved'  social  agency 
or  adequate  graduate  work. 

Plan  C  admits  students  for  the  first  summer  session 
of  academic  study.  Students  who  elect  a  full  pro- 
gram may  reapply  to  complete  the  course  pro- 
vided a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  has 
intervened. 

Academic  Year  Opens  Late  June,  1947 

for  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  * 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


The  Case  Worker  in  Psychotherapy 

A  monograph  of  five  articles  on  the 
integration  of  psychiatry  and  case  worlc 
in  child  guidance  practice.  The  articles 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  are 
written  by  staff  members. 

49  pp.  Price  SOc. 

Order  from  Publications,  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians.  228  East  19th  Street. 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  I'm  it  in 
your  lihrary.  $.1.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Ai-enue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  with  your  publicity  and 
fund-raising  problems.  Appeals,  direct  mail, 
special  events.  Fee  basis.  8436  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and    North    Moore   Streets,    New    York. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Display  35c  per  line 

Non  Display  8c  per  word 

10%  discount  on  six  insertions 


HOW  TO  GET 
COOPERATION 

Teachers,  superintendents,  parents, 
physicians  and  nurses  will  cooperate 
with  you  to  improve  local  school 
health  conditions  if  they  understand 
your  job.  Let  them  read  "Sug- 
gested School  Health  Policies,"  au- 
thoritative, concise,  readable  guide 
to  school  health.  It  is  a  consensus 
of  informed  professional  opinion 
from  15  national  organizations  in 
health  and  education,  including 
American  Medical  Association, 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, National  Education  Associa- 
tion, United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  others.  The  keynote 
is  cooperation. 

48   Page* — Low  Prlett 

I   to  9  conies  at  25c  each 

to  to  99  copies  at  22c  each 

100  to  999  copies  at  20c  each 

1000  to  2.500  copies  at   lie  each 

In  lots  over   10  add  2e  each  (or 

stiff   paper  covers 

50,000  copies  already  sold  through 
state  and  local  boards  of  health, 
school  systems,  voluntary  health 
agencies.  For  1946-47  school  term, 
see  that  they 

Order  Today  From 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Oept.  F-2 
10  Downing  St.,  New  York  14.  N.  Y. 


The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

FOR  EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN 

A  WRITING  CAREER 

HERE  is  A  CHANCE  to  learn  to  write  by 
•writing  —  under  the  personal  direction 
of  successful  writers  and  editors.  The 
Magazine  Institute,  a  private  school 
completely  owned  and  operated  by  edi- 
tors and  writers,  offers  practical  in- 
struction in  short  story  and  article  writ- 
ing. You  work  in  your  own  home,  on 
your  own  time. 

Every  assignment  you  submit  is  re- 
turned with  detailed  criticism.  Experi- 
enced writers  patiently  correct  your 
work  and  help  develop  your  style  to 
suit  the  demands  of  the  modern  maga- 
zine market.  You  ask  all  the  questions 
you  like.  As  your  ability  grows  you  get 
a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sort  of 
things  you  do  best  —  essays,  features, 
short  sketches,  etc. 

FREE   CATALOO 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  free 
catalog  which  tells  you  how  you  may 
get  started  toward  a  writing  career. 
Inquiries  will  also  receive  "The  Best 
Job  in  the  World"  listing  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  Graduates 


VETERANS:     This     course     ap- 
proved  for   veterans'    training 


THE   MAGAZINE   INSTITUTE.   INC.. 
Dept.  6510. D.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York  20.  N.  V. 

Please  eend  free  eatalog  without  obligation  to  i 

Ham*     

Addrv,,      

t  ronfiftvnlint.    No  ralftmnn  will  call) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  to  develop  program  of  soda 
services  for  children  in  church  institution. 
Salary  commensurate  with  responsibilities 
Challenging  opportunity.  Lutheran  preferred 
Write  Luther  D.  Grossman,  Superintendent 
Tressler  Orphans'  Home,  Loysville,  Pa. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex 
perienced  in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
an  dadoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  group  work,  having  a 
working  knowledge  of  arts  and  crafts,  day 
camp  and  day  nursery,  wanted  by  a  Jewish 
organization  in  the  South.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars giving  training,  experience  and  start 
ing  salary  expected.  8445  Survey. 


WANTED:  Caseworker  with  graduate  training, 
with  or  without  experience  to  work  in  excel- 
lent institutional  program  for  delinquent  ado- 
lescent girls.  Case  work  with  girls  in  insti- 
tution and  after  placement  in  community.  Some 
traveling  in  nearby  counties  required.  Car 
furnished.  Prefer  one  who  wishes  to  live  at 
institution  where  excellent  maintenance  pro- 
vided, private  living  quarters.  Write  Dorothy 
Fritz,  Sleighton  Farm  School,  37  S.  13th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


WESTERN  Washington  Catholic  Children's 
Agency  wants  caseworker.  Minimum  require- 
ment one  year  graduate  school  training.  Ex- 
perience factor  in  starting  pay  scale.  Write: 
Catholic  Children's  Bureau,  907  Terry  Avenue, 
Seattle  4,  Washington. 


CASE  WORKER,  highly  accredited  family 
agency,  Eastern  city,  has  case  work  position 
open.  Training  and  experience  in  psychiatric 
case  work  desirable.  Salary  range  $2400  to 
$3000.  8446  Survey. 


TWO  NATIONALITY  CASE  AND  COM- 
MUNITY WORKERS;  one  assistant  Pro- 
gram Director  who  has  knowledge  of  foreign 
communities.  One  case  worker  who  speaks 
Russian  and  otHer  Slavic  languages;  another 
who  -speaks  French  and  Italian,  for  non-sec- 
tarian agency  of  recognized  standards.  Salary 
range  $2100-$2600  for  one  year  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work;  $2220-$3096  for  two 
year  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  Write 
Executive  Secretary,  International  Institute 
of  Los  Angeles,  435  South  Boyle  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  33,  California. 


CASE  WORKER— Interesting  position  in  fam- 
ily agency  in  Mid-West  town  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. Salary,  $2100.  8441  Survey. 


ence.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


EXPERIENCED  MEDICAL  SOCIAL 
WORKER  needed  by  established  department 
in  285-bed  general  hospital.  The  Springfield 
Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CASEWORKERS.  Three,  and  one  Supervising 
Case  Worker,  professionally  trained,  for  fam- 
2?nn£ase?:?r-k  aSe»cy-  Salary  range  $2100- 
$3000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  127  N.W.  Second  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  for  private  children's 
agency  in  Chicago  area.  Agency  operates 
boarding  home  program  with  an  institution. 
Uood  supervision.  Opportunity  for  part  time 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work.  Personnel 
go  icy.  Rural  or  urban  case  load  as  preferred. 
Salary  $1800  to  $2700.  8440  Survey. 

IMMEDIATELY,  case  worker  or  beginning 
supervisor  in  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Mid-West  city  of  125,000.  Begin- 
ning salary  $175  to  $250  according  to  training 
and  experience.  8431  Survey. 

WANTED:  Qualified,  professionally  trained  case 
worker,  preferably  with  psychiatric  background, 
plus  experience,  to  work  in  recently  organized 
family  Service,  agency  in  rapidly  expanding 
community.  Entrance  salary,  about  $200  per 
month.  Apply,  Miss  Kathleen  Millikin.  Exec- 
So.veT,Secrr,tary'  Fami'y  Service  of  Hamilton, 
824  Rentschler  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali 
fied,  by  family  and  children's  agency.  Excel 
lent  staff  development  program.  Opportunity 
special  assignments,  one  to  combine  case  work 
and  public  relations  program.  Salary  range : 
case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case  worker  II, 
$2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR,  regular  and  stu- 
dent workers.  New  England  agency  serving 
veterans.  Must  have  Master's  in  social  work 
and  experience.  Adequate  salary.  8437  Survey. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE,  cover  New  Eng- 
land towns  for  large  Family  Case  Work 
Agency  serving  veterans.  Must  have  casework 
training  and  experience  and  be  able  to  work 
with  volunteers.  8438  Survey. 


WANTED:  Caseworker  with  one  or  two  years 
training.  Good  working  conditions  and  appro- 
priate salary.  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


SUPERVISORS.  Must  have  graduate  training 
and  experience.  Give  full  details.  Chapter 
positions  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  Yoik,  Rhode  Island. 
Personnel  Service,  American  Red  Cross,  North 
Atlantic  Area,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


TWO  CASEWORKERS.  One  with  two  year 
social  work  graduate  training  with  psychiatric 
background  plus  experience ;  one  with  experi- 
ence and  at  least  one  year  graduate  training 
including  300  hours  supervised  field  work. 
Salary  ranges  $185-$244  and  $165-$218  with 
possibility  for  increases  in  1947.  Write  Miss 
Mary  Russell,  Executive  Director,  Family 
Service  Society,  35  North  Arroyo  Parkway, 
Pasadena  1,  California. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Founder  and  President  of  Nation- 
ally known  Club  and  Camp  for  under-privi- 
leged boys  located  in  New  England.  Profes- 
sional training  and  experience  with  boys  es- 
sential. Must  be  familiar  with  group  work 
techniques.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  enthusiasm  to  progress  with  a  unique  or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE  INTERVIEW. 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  AND  REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CHILD  CARE^ KEY  STAFF  of  four  people 
(2  couples)  wishing  to  make  a  change;  advo- 
cating the  practical  and  progressive  approach 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  Specializing  in 
following  areas:  General  supervision  of  daily 
program,  social  and  cultural  activities,  physical 
education  and  general  recieational  programs, 
and  household  management.  8443  Survey. 


HOSPITAL  SUPERVISORY  OR  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POSITION  desired  by  woman,  32, 
with  medical  social  work  training,  8  years 
social  work  experience  including  3  years  su- 
pervisory and  administrative  experience.  Mini- 
mum salary  $300.  8444  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agenc, 

Personnel  Comultatkmt 

135    Broadway,    N.   V.   6  BEtknun   34)981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Lo: 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre 
tary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  12-19,  1947,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teenage  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION— Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  Citv ;  1187  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly  twelve   times  a   year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (actual)  per 
insertion.   For  information  contact  the 
Advertising   Department. 
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"Searching"  seems  a 
good  word  with  which 
to  characterize  the  tem- 
per of  discussion  at  the 
annual  all-day  meeting 
of  our  Editorial  Advisory  Committee 
on  October  4.  Plenty  of  pressures 
were  apparent  but  relaxation  was  the 
mood.  People  were  bent  on  using 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  vocal 
muscles.  The  results — seven  hours  of 
penetrating  review  of  the  current  so- 
cial work  scene. 

•«••»•        4- 

Members  present  were  Bent  Tay- 
lor, chairman;  Helen  M.  Alvord,  Paul 
T.  Beisser,  Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck,  Thomas 
Devine,  Lee  C.  Dowling,  A.  A.  Heck- 
man,  Dr.  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Horace  H. 
Hughes,  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Douglas  H. 
MacNeil,  Paul  Reed,  Reginald  Robin- 
son, Clare  M.  Towsley,  Bradley  Buell, 
Marion  Robinson,  and  other  members 
of  the  Survey  staff. 

4-      4-     .4- 

Everybody  was  full  of  questions  for 
Survey  Midmonthly  to  answer:  What 
values  need  to  come  out  of  present  and 
prospective  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  federal  welfare,  security,  health, 
and  recreation  services?  What  is  the 
present  status  an3  postwar  direction  of 
the  community  chests  and  councils 
movement?  Is  there  an  accelerating 
trend  toward  sectarian  private  serv- 
ice? Is  social  work  doing  all  it  should 
to  preserve  family  unity  and  stability? 
What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  chil- 
dren for  their  role  in  the  atomic  age? 
What  pattern  is  ahead  for  national 
coverage  of  hospital  services?  Mental 
hygiene  services?  Recreation  services? 
What's  good  and  bad  in  the  adult  edu- 
cation picture?  How  much  and  in 
what  areas  is  science  practically  influ- 


encing social   work  theory   and   prac- 
tice? 

4-        4-        4- 

Happily,  for  the  editors,  members  of 
the  committees  weren't  merely  queru- 
lous about  these  matters.  They  came 
up  with  a  lot  of  answers.  Sugges- 
tions for  authors,  material,  editorial 
approaches,  flew  thick  and  fast.  Al- 
together, it  was  a  day  which  should 
pay  good  dividends  to  our  readers. 

THIRD  OF  A  CEHTURY 

In  true  pioneering  tradition  Sur- 
vey Associates  on  December  3  will 
inaugurate  something  new  in  anniver- 
saries by  celebrating  its  thirty-third 
("Third  of  a  Century")  year  of  con- 
tinuous existance.  Members  and 
friends  will  meet  for  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York,  for  the 
sort  of  intellectual  bill  of  fare  which 
on  similar  occasions  has  helped  make 
liberal  history.  Timed  to  coincide 
with  the  December  special  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  devoted  to  the  world- 
wide need  for  free  and  uncontrolled 
interchange  of  ideas,  facts,  and  news, 
the  program  is  built  around  the  theme 
."The  Right  of  All  People  to  Know." 
Headline  speakers  include:  Honor- 
able John  G.  Winant,  "Civil  Liberties 
and  Communications';  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  "Free  Flow  of  People"; 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  "Radio";  Wal- 
ter F.  Wanger,  "Films";  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  "Press." 

FAMILY  TROUBLE 

A  friend  of  ours  has  just  offered 
two  to  one  odds  that  "divorce"  will 
supplant  "juvenile  delinquency"  as  the 
"problem  most  popular  with  the  pub- 
lic." So  we  were  probably  lucky  to 
get  Paul  Landis'  "The  Romantic  II- 
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lusion"  ahead  of  Life  Magazine  or 
"the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  (See  page 
281.)  As  an  educator  and  sociologist, 
he  thinks  our  basic  pattern  of  family 
life  is  changing.  A  lot  more  trouble, 
we  judge,  is  to  be  expected  before 
things  settle  down. 

GREETINGS 

Greetings  and  congratulations  to 
our  old  friend  The  Family  published 
by  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America,  which  now  appears  with  a 
new  format  and  a  new  title  The  jour- 
nal of  Social  Casework.  As  a  leader 
in  the  development  not  only  of  family 
casework  practice  but  by  other  case- 
work specialties  as  well,  the  new  name 
aptly  describes  what  has  long  been  a 
fact  of  editorial  policy.  Having  not 
too  long  ago  refurbished  its  own  ap- 
pearance, Survey  Midmonthly  can  cer- 
tify that  readers  like  a  change  of  dress 
now  and  then. 

VARIABLE  GRANTS 

Public  welfare  administrators  are 
putting  their  heads  together  to  ferret 
out  practical  implications  of  the  new 
policy  of  "variable  grants"  applied  to 
the  additional  $152,000,000  appropriat- 
ed by  the  last  Congress.  Obvious  in- 
tent was  to  increase  assistance  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  living  but  some  fear 
that  technicalities  will  let  states  do  no 
more  than  displace  their  own  appro- 
priation with  federal  money.  Don 
Howard  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, we  are  happy  to  report,  will  have 
something  to  say  about  this  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Big  news  in  the  hospital  field 
is  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Com- 


mission  on  Hospital  Care  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 
The  original  "pilot"  study  made  in 
Michigan  recommended  construction 
to  increase  the  present  number  of  beds 
from  14,000  to  25,000— enough  to 
provide  1.33  days  hospitalization  for 
every  Michigan  resident.  Summary 
of  the  complete  report,  presented  at  the 
AHA  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia^ 
includes  a  national  estimate  of  195,- 
000  new  general  hospital  beds  need- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000,000. 

SEE  PAGE  294 

Yet  another  addition  to  our  col- 
lection of  wartime  social  work  experi- 
ence articles  is  "Social  Worker  in 
Khaki"  by  former  Lt.  Joseph  Antman. 

"TUNNEL  VISION" 

A  new  addition  to  technical 
terminology  comes  by  way  of  a  recent 
survey  by  the  International  City 
Managers  Association.  "Tunnel  vision 
— the  specialist's  reluctance  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow's  problems." 

ALL  IS  NOT  PREJUDICE— 

"For  unusual  ability  in  effecting 
solutions  of  interracial  problems  be- 
tween white  and  colored  employes  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,"  read,  in 
part,  the  War  Department's  commen- 
dation for  meritorious  civilian  service 
awarded  in  April  of  this  year  to  Cap- 


tolia  D.  Newbern,  whose  article,  "Pen- 
tagon Melting  Pot,"  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 

Mrs.  Newbern,  now  executive  di- 
rector of  the  East  Fifth  Street  Branch 
YWCA  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  gives  in- 
teresting clues  as  to  the  subtle  ways  in 
which  prejudice  may  show  itself,  and 
also  makes  the  important  point  that 
what  seems  to  be  prejudice  may  not 
always  be  so. 

OUR  OWN  MIGRATION 

In  our  own  United  States  during 
the  war  years,  27,000,000  people  moved 
from  home  to  somewhere  else,  reports 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  That 
is  approximately  one  fifth  of  our  total 
population.  Fifteen  million  were  civil- 
ians who  went  to  other  countries  or 
other  states.  Twelve  million  were 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services, 
many  of  whom  went  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world  and  back  again. 

PRECISE  STANDARD 

Standards  by  which  to  measure 
the  results  of  social  treatment  are  hard 
to  come  by,  and  sometimes  hard  to 
comprehend  even  after  they  are  come 
by.  So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
New  York  City's  bureau  of  alcoholic 
therapy  has  arrived  at  an  easily  under- 
standable index  of  recovery — one  year 
of  total  abstinence  from  liquor.  For 
further  pertinent  information  about 
the  new  interest  in  this  old  problem 


see  "Road  to  Reeducation"  by  Ger- 
trude C.  Yorke  (page  287)  and  "Bot- 
tle of  Beer  at  Tarawa"  by  Alson 
Jesse  Smith  (page  284). 

CHATTER 

To  Clare  M.  Towsley,  director 
of  the  department  of  public  interest 
of  Community  Service  Society  (and 
a  member  of  Survey  Midmonthly 's  edi- 
torial advisory  committee)  went  dis- 
tinctive honor  when  last  month  she 
became  the  first  honorary  member  of 
the  Junior  League  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  new  National  Association  for 
for  the  Advancement  of  Research  on 
Multiple  Sclerosis  was  launched  last 
month.  First  objective — a  national 
membership  drive.  .  .  .  United  Sea- 
men's Service  expects  to  continue  as  a 
peacetime  organization.  .  .  .  Plans  for 
a  new  "Institute  to  Apply  Atomic 
Energy  for  Humanitarian  Purposes" 
are  now  being  discussed  by  represen- 
tatives from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
Department  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  More 
than  1,100  agencies  in  135  communi- 
ties are  now  members  of  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Plan. 

And  the  Protestant  Fund  of 
Greater  New  York,  Inc.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  conduct  a  joint  campaign 
for  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 
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The  Romantic 
Illusion 

PAUL  H.   LANDIS 

Digs  into  a  Trouble  Spot 


in 


Our  Family  Life 


Drawings   by    Elizabeth   Tazelaar   for    Survey    Midmontkly 


The  war  has  brought  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  to  where  it  other- 
wise might  have  been  expected  to  ar- 
rive by  about  1975.  It  accelerated 
changing  trends  which  have  long  been 
breaking  up  our  earlier  pattern  of 
family  life.  We  now  face  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  a  divorce  for  every 
three  or  four  marriages,  an  abortion 
for  every  two  or  three  pregnancies, 
unwanted  and  psychologically  rejected 
children,  faithful  but  frustrated  hus- 
bands and  wives,  who  long  for  love 
within  marriage,  which  they  have  never 
found.  New  patterns  in  terms  of  which 
the  family  can  reassert  itself  as  a 
stabilizing  force  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  take  shape. 

In  the  colleges,  we  have  long  been 
teaching  students  that  the  "romantic 
ideology"  of  marriage,  so  long  a  guid- 
ing factor  in  shaping  our  American  at- 
titudes toward  family  life,  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  this  disintegrating 
trend.  But  we  are  not  attempting  to 
"debunk"  romance  as  such;  rather  we 
are  endeavoring  to  temper  it  with  an 
understanding  that  satisfactory  mar- 
riage adjustment  requires  many  qual- 
ities not  covered  by  our  romantic  con- 
cept. 

We  are  trying  to  make  young  people 
understand  the  intensities  of  love 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  seek 
in  courtship  should  not  be  the  sole 
basis  for  mate  selection.  We  are 
at  least  hinting  that  ethereal  bliss  as 
such  has  no  power  to  sweep  away 
the  problems  of  money,  temperament, 
family  history,  relatives,  social  position, 


Mr.  Landis  is  professor  of  sociology  and  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  Washington  State  College. 
His  hook,  "Marriage  and  Family  Problems"  was 
published  this  year. 
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diverse  interests,  different  ideals  and 
moral  standards,  and  the  other  prosaic 
realities  which  become  of  first  im- 
portance in  adjusting  to  marriage  and 
managing  a  family. 

Today,  as  never  before,  social  work- 
ers, marriage  counselors,  family  advis- 
ers, are  using  their  skills  to  rehabili- 
tate individual  families  in  varying 
stages  of  conflict  and  disruption.  They 
are  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  this  spreading 
phenomenon  of  family  breakdown. 
Their  efforts,  like  those  of  us  in  the 
colleges  and  universities,  need  to  be 
grounded  in  a  thorough  and  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  pervasive 
and  underlying  influences  which  our 
superficial  concept  of  "romance"  has 
had  upon  the  broad  situation  with 
which  all  of  us  are  trying  to  cope. 

Uneasy  Partnerships 

Psychologically  speaking,  the  trouble 
with  our  traditional  "romantic  con- 
cept" of  marriage  is  that  it  puts  a 
single-minded  premium  on  complete 
emotional  involvement.  It  reduces  to 
a  very  subsidiary  role  the  accommoda- 
tion of  life  goals  which  the  woman  on 
her  part  and  the  man  on  his  part 
have  built  into  their  separate  person- 
alities in  the  course  of  their  experience 
from  birth  to  maturity.  In  our  so- 
ciety these  life  goals  have  become  richer 
and  more  varied  than  ever  before,  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men.  When  the 
illusory  aspects  of  this  emotional  in- 
volvement evaporate,  the  long  estab- 
lished personality  goals  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife  reassert  themselves.  If 
basic  differences  have  been  ignored, 
they  become  a  threat  to  emotional  com- 


patability  itself  and  may  readily  con- 
vert it  to  antagonism. 

The  war  greatly  intensified  this  prob- 
lem of  accommodation.  It  gave  many 
women  a  new  opportunity  to  realize 
their  personal  ambitions,  and  developed 
the  masculine  independence  in  men.  As 
a  result,  members  of  both  sexes  find 
the  requirements  of  marriage  and  fam- 
ily a  greater  threat  than  ever  to  the 
trend  of  their  personality  development. 

For  the  modern  woman  who  wishes 
to  realize  her  own  career  and  express 
her  own  creative  force,  the  romantic 
theory  of  marriage  offers  no  practical 
guide  as  to  how  she  can  reconcile  these 
objectives  with  the  role  of  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  The  society  in  which 
she  lives  has  long  since  discarded  the 
point  of  view  that  her  life  should  be 
built  around  the  idea  of  being  a  help- 
mate to  her  husband,  shielding  him 
from  the  world,  carrying  the  major 
burden  of  rearing  the  child  and  con- 
tributing to  his  social  status  in  the  com- 
munity through  her  social  activities  and 
family  management.  It  has  encouraged 
her  to  be  an  individual  in  her  own 
right :  she  is  no  longer  resigned  to  ac- 
cepting the  common  values  which  as- 
sured her  that  "the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  rules  the  world."  Romance  may 
be  desirable  and  delightful  but  it  gives 
her,  of  itself,  no  practical  social  pat- 
tern by  which  to  compromise  the  con- 
flict between  her  personal  desires  and 
her  responsibilities  as  an  equal  partner 
in  the  family  team. 

Neither  does  his  preoccupation  with 
"romance"  teach  the  husband  much 
about  the  realities  of  his  role  in  this 
modern  partnership.  Indeed,  in  gen- 
eral we  find  that  he  still  expects  from 
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Business  and  entertainment  interests  keep  perpetuating  the  illusion. 


his  wife  many  of  the  same  emotional 
responses,  worshipful  attitudes,  and 
submissive  "clinging  vine"  reactions 
that  were  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
traditional  family.  Paul  Poponoe,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Institute  of 
Family  Relations,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  husbands  of  the  more  educated 
classes  still  look  for  wives  who  will 
bolster  their  egos.  So  they  tend  to 
marry  women  with  less  education  than 
themselves,  leaving  the  highly  educat- 
ed professional  women  to  hope  in  vain 
for  a  mate  of  equal  training.  The  ed- 
ucated husband,  no  less  than  others, 
still  wants  to  be  emotionally  sheltered 
from  the  storm  of  a  competitive  busi- 
ness world,  but  the  educated  wife, 
frustrated  in  her  own  ambitions,  is 
often  incapable  of  giving  these  peculiar- 
ly feminine  responses  which  men  find 
in  courtship  and  miss  in  marriage. 

Louis  M.  Terman,  in  his  book 
"Psychological  Factors  in  Marital 
Happiness,"  shows  for  example,  that 
the  husband's  most  frequent  source  of 
serious  complaint  is  lack  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  husbands 
studied  listed  this  item  first  among 
thirty-five  grievances.  In  view  of  our 
emphasis  on  love  as  a  basis  for  mate 
selection,  this  seems  a  surprising  situa- 
tion. Actually  it  was  merely  another 
evidence  of  the  superficiality  of  our 
"romantic"  theory  of  marriage.  The 
competing  life  goals  for  women  which 
are  now  stressed  by  our  culture,  makes 
inevitable  some  yielding  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  to  her  individualistic 
interests  and  ambitions. 

Children  may  give  some  guarantee  of 
family  stability  in  the  romantic  mar- 
riage, but  if  one  analyzes  the  under- 


lying philosophy  of  the  romantic  mar- 
riage, one  is  bound  to  conclude  that 
more  often  children  hinder  realization 
of  the  movie-made  marital  dreams  of 
youth.  The  fact  is  that  studies  of  mari- 
tal happiness  indicate  that  the  happiest 
years  are  those  which  couples  have  to 
themselves  before  children  are  born. 

Children — A  Storm. Center 

To  individualistic-minded  parents 
the  child  may  be  a  threat  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  ambitions  and  goals  rather 
than  an  aid  to  their  attainment.  Such 
was  not  the  case  in  the  rural  family 
where  the  desire  of  the  father  to 
achieve  economic  success  and  ultimate 
economic  security  was  supplemented  by 
the  wife  and  by  the  early  work  of  the 
son  or  sons  in  the  farm  family  enter- 
prises. Children  in  this  regime  guaran- 
teed economic  security  in  old  age.  They 
also  provided  a  kind  of  immortality 
by  perpetuating  the  ancestral  lines.  > 

But  today,  the  absorption  of  the 
child's  time  in  school  and  the  exclusion 
of  adolescents  from  the  work  world, 
the  disassociation  of  the  child  from 
the  claims  of  kinship  as  he  grows  to 
maturity,  his  migration  from  the  home 
neighborhood,  threaten  all  these  age 
long  values  of  family  patriarchs.  Chil- 
dren in  the  average  metropolitan  com- 
munity actually  are  of  little  help  to 
the  father  in  attaining  his  own  goals. 
Rather,  because  of  the  economic  drain 
on  the  family  budget,  they  are  apt 
to  be  a  threat  to  their  attainment. 

Perhaps  even  more  seriously,  the 
child  is  a  definite  threat  to  the  individ- 
ualistic roles,  goals,  and  ambitions  of 
the  wife.  They  are  a  factor  in  isolating 
her  from  her  role  as  an  independent 


woman  and  a  mark  of  her  inferiority 
to  men.  In  a  sense,  childbearing  itself 
becomes  a  humiliating  concession  to 
biological  forces  which  automatically 
limit  her  chance  of  realizing  the  social 
and  economic  goals  which  she  has  been 
conditioned  to  desire. 

The  emotional  security  which 
seeks  in  marriage  is  threatened  by 
new  conflict.  She  can  now  che 
whether  or  not  she  will  have  childre 
In  all  previous  societies  children  were 
an  inevitable  counterpart  of  marriage. 
To  fortify  woman's  role  as  childbearer 
a  whole  series  of  notions  was  built 
up  about  the  concept  of  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  children.  Children  fitted  into 
this  conception  of  life  organization.  If 
there  were  too  many,  one  accepted  them 
as  the  gift  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 
Today,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  women 
to  bear  children  whom  they  actually  do 
not  love. 

In  the  romantic  family  where  tension 
reigns,  the  child  is  not  protected  by 
the  marriage  bond  as  such.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  where  se- 
vere conflict  exists  the  marriage  should 
end  in  divorce  for  the  protection  of 
the  children.  This  is  a  serious  indict- 
ment, but  it  is  given  some  validity  by 
Dr.  James  S.  Plant  in  his  article  "The 
Psychiatrist  Views  Children  of  Di- 
v«rced  Parents,"  published  in  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems  in  1944. 

Writing  from  experience  in  a  chil- 
dren's clinic,  Dr.  Plant  tells  judges 
that  they  often  solve  the  most  serious 
problem  in  the  life  of  the  child  when 
they  grant  a  divorce.  He  is  not  saying 
that  the  breakup  of  a  family  by  divorce 
is  good ;  he  is  merely  stressing  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  in  many  instances 
divorce  has,  become  the  only  possible  so- 
lution in  the  interests  of  the  child.  His 
case  is  based  on  the  fact  that  human  j 
beings  in  conflict  are  never  fair.  In  the 
highly  emotional,  personalized  relation- 
ship of  the  romantic  marriage,  the  child 
becomes  a  pawn  in  the  conflict.  His> 
sympathies  are  sought  for  the  wrongs 
of  one  parent  against  the  other.  The 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  personality 
of  the  child  is  obvious. 

The  Sex  Issue 

In  considering  the  relations  of  men  j 
and  women  under  the  romantic  family  ] 
social  system  one  cannot  evade  the  sexJ 
issue.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  critical  point  in  family  conflict.  I 
and  recent  studies  show  it  to  be  theJ 
most  crucial  point  in  marital  adjust-] 
merit. 

The     romantic     marriage     frankly 
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recognizes  the  biological  basis  for  niar- 
:  |  riage.  Sex  is  treated  candidly  rather 
1  than  prudishly.  The  traditional  fam- 
•  ily  system  took  it  for  granted  as  a 
I  means  for  siring  the  race ;  the  romantic 
I  family  system  speaks  much  of  sex  as  a 
I  means  of  recreation  and  of  romantic 
\  fulfillment. 

The  double  standard   has  long  im- 
1  posed  virginity  on  the  female  sex  only 
1  and   penalized    by   social    censure    the 
I  pregnant  unmarried  girl,  ignoring  the 
I   responsibility  of  the  offending  male.  At 
I  this    point    the    relationships    between 
I  men  and  women   have   suffered  a  se- 
vere strain  for  more  than  a  generation. 
!  The  first  emphasis  was  on  reforming 
I    men  by  removing  prostitution  and  call- 
I    ing  for  a  single  standard  of  morality. 
World  War  II  has  hastened  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  philosophy  that  since 
:    man    cannot    be    made    pure,    women 
j    should  insist  on  a  single  standard  by 
assuming  the  male  prerogative  of  sex 
freedom.      This  new  single  standard, 
under    which    women    approach    the 
male's  level  of  morality,  is  made  pos- 
sible by  birth  control,  by  the  anonymity 
of  urban  living,  and  by  extensive  mo- 
bility which  removes  the  personal  re- 
lations of  men  and  women  from   the 
surveillance  of  local  groups.    The  ex- 
tent of  illicit  sex  relations  inside  and 
outside  wedlock  is  anybody's  guess,  but 
all  recognize  that  it  has  increased  con- 
siderably, especially  among  those  who 
are  married. 

While  it  is  logical  to  hold  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  the  application  of  such  logic  has 
failed  to  bring  men  and  women  closer 
together.  For  both  in  seeking  sex- 
pleasure  within  and  outside  marriage 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
romantic  theory  of  marriage.  Where 
there  is  no  confidence  and  no  marital 
loyalty,  there  is  in  reality  no  marriage 
in  the  high  spiritual  sense — which  the 


romantic    marriage    holds    out    as    the 
basis  for  unity  and  stability. 

Perhaps  the  wave  of  divorces  that  is 
following  in  the  war's  wake,  the  in- 
creasing concern  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency, the  growing  awareness  of 
family  conflict  will  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  our  society  as  a  whole 
will  take  a  more  sane  attitude  toward 
marriage  and  family  life.  It  is  no 
doubt  too  much  to  expect  the  motion 
picture  producers  to  discount  their 
most  marketable  product,  romantic 
love,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  present  the  stark 
realities  of  divorces  which  is  so  much 
an  inherent  part  of  this  conception  of 
marriage. 

Reorientation  of  Ideology 

Perhaps  even  those  in  the  market 
place  will  eventually  realize  that  un- 
derlying forces  are  at  work  to  bring 
us  to  a  pattern  of  family  life  that  is 
neither  matriarchal  nor  patriarchal,  but 
which  will  meet  the  demand  for  a 
flexible  opportunity  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  individual  personality  with- 
in the  family  unit. 

As  an  underpinning  of  all  our  partic- 
ular efforts,  teachers,  social  workers, 
clergymen,  publicists,  must  join  to- 
gether to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
reorientation  of  our  concept  of  the  ba- 
sis for  satisfaction  and  happiness  in 
marriage.  Too  casually,  during  this 
century,  these  concepts  have  been 
shaped  by  the  movies,  the  popular  mag- 
azines, romantic  literature  in  its  many 
facets.  The  philosophy  of  family  life 
and  family  relationships  on  which  they 
rest  are  unreal  in  the  economic  and 
social  culture  which  produces  the  rich 
and  varied  personal  interests,  ambitions, 
and  desires  of  individual  men,  women, 
and  children.  Yet  these  very  roman- 
tic concepts  create  the  greatest  barrier 
to  the  development  of  that  sanity  of 


approach  which  is  now  imperative  if 
we  are  to  arrest  the  trend  toward  fam- 
ily breakdown. 

If  these  leaders  of  public  opinion 
will  so  join,  they  will  find  much  mate- 
rial at  their  disposal.  During  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  sociologists  and 
psychologists  have  made  many  studies 
of  the  various  aspects  of  marriage  and 
family  relationships.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  psychological 
aspects  of  marriage  adjustment  and  are 
attempting  to  predict  the  elements 
necessary  to  marital  happiness.  They 
are  experimenting  with  marital  fitness 
tests.  More  and  more  information  is 
piling  up  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
now  operating  premarital  counseling 
services,  marriage  clinics,  divorce 
courts,  family  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  economic 
and  social  system  is  beginning  to  ad- 
just to  a  new  and  emerging  family 
pattern.  School  lunches,  free  textbooks, 
the  greater  but  still  slight  deductions 
for  dependents  allowed  by  the  income 
tax,  are  beginning  to  relieve  the  parents 
of  the  full  financial  burden  for  the 
child.  Medical  and  social  insurance, 
by  giving  a  much  greater  measure  of 
economic  security,  also  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  personal  free- 
dom. Vacations  for  working  mothers 
during  confinement,  home  nursing  serv- 
ices, day  nurseries,  part  time  jobs  for 
all  married  women  who  wish  to  work, 
are  trends  that  must  be  furthered  and 
encouraged  if  family  life  is  to  be  made 
practically  compatible  with  personal 
hopes  and  desires. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  we  must  rein- 
corporate  into  our  national  philosophy 
something  of  the  idea  that  personal  ful- 
fillment is  possible  only  when  the  in- 
dividual combines  a  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation  with  his  quest  for  personal 
happiness. 


Today's    fantastic    influences   on   teen-agers    are   in    the    making   of   tomorrow's   family   and    marital   problems 
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Bottle  of  Beer  at  Tarawa 


Information  about  drinking  and  alcoholism  in  tin-  armed  forces, 
offered  by  ALSON  JESSE  SMITH,  from  his  research  notes.* 


Many  good  people  are  worried 
over  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  had  their  first  drink 
while  they  were  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  There  is  great  lamentation 
among  temperance  forces  over  the  fact 
that  beer  is  sold  in  PX's  and  that  a 
regular  ration  of  whiskey  was  made 
available  to  service  personnel  in  certain 
combat  theaters  during  the  war.  Stories 
circulate  of  boys  from  "dry"  homes 
who  were  forced  to  drink  beer  because 
the  army  did  not  provide  soft  drinks, 
or  had  to  buy  whiskey  in  order  to  get 
coca  cola.  Or,  at  a  time  when  shipping 
space  was  at  a  premium,  beer  was  trans- 
ported to  North  Africa  in  space  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to  food 
and  munitions.  And  so  it  goes.  These 
stories,  most  of  them  half  truths, 
coupled  with  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
bars  and  taverns  of  the  country  were 
and  are  crowded  with  servicemen  and 
women,  are  causing  great  concern. 

This  writer  has  heard  the  good  ladies 
of  the  Service  Guild  tch-tch-ing  in- 
dignantly when  saintly  old  Mrs.  Jones 
tells  how  her  boy  Tommy,  that  nice  lad 
who  was  so  active  in  the  church,  was 
handed  a  bottle  of  beer  on  the  beach  at 
Tarawa  and  had  to  drink  it  because  no 
water  was  available.  The  inference  is 
that  it  is  all  part  of  a  diabolical  plot 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  in 
liaison  with  the  brewers,  to  turn  Tom- 
my into  an  alcoholic. 

What  the  good  ladies  do  not  realize 
is  that  "that  nice  little  Tommy  Jones" 
with  the  saintly  mother  is  now  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Jones,  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  After  surviving  the  hell 
on  the  beach  at  Tarawa  he  was  sent 
inland  to  dig  some  Japs  out  of  a  cave. 
As  he  went  into  the  cave,  two  of  his 
best  friends  were  killed  by  Nip  machine 
gun  fire.  Tommy  got  out  and  called 
for  liquid  fire.  He  burned  out  the  Japs, 
but  as  they  ran  from  the  cave  one  of 
them  heaved  a  grenade  and  blew  the 
stomach  out  of  one  of  Tommy's  men. 
Tommy  turned  the  hose  on  him  and 
shriveled  him. 


Council 
As 


It  was  quite  a  day's  work.  And 
when  he  got  back  to  the  beach,  burning 
with  thirst  and  with  no  drinking  water 
to  be  had  anywhere  on  the  island,  some- 
one— maybe  it  was  the  chaplain — 
handed  him  a  cold  bottle  of  beer.  Or 
maybe  it  wasn't  so  cold.  Tommy  drank 
it.  Who  wouldn't? 

When  the  ladies  of  the  Service 
Guild  go  through  in  a  lifetime  what 
Tommy  went  through  in  ten  minutes 
on  Tarawa  they  will  have  bought  the 
privilege  of  putting  up  a  kick  about  that 
bottle  of  beer. 

No  Mass  Production 

The  same  type  of  alcoholic  psychoses 
are  found  in  the  navy,  according  to 
Captain  F.  M.  Harrison  of  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  as  are 
found  in  civilian  life.  But  the  preinduc- 
tion  psychiatric  screen  keeps  most 
known  alcoholics  out  of  the  navy,  and 
cases  of  real  alcoholic  psychoses  are 
relatively  infrequent  and  have  shown 
no  increase  during  the  war.  This  will 
surprise  many  misinformed  people  who 
have  thought  of  the  navy  as  turning 
out  alcoholics  on  a  sort  of  mass  pro- 
duction basis.  The  chronic  alcoholic 
who  does  manage  to  slip  by  the  pre- 
induction  screen  is  not  much  of  a 
problem,  for  he  quickly  comes  to  grief 
and  is  separated  from  the  service. 

There  are  no  peculiarities  in  navy 
life  that  lead  to  excessive  drinking,  and 
the  man  who  becomes  an  alcoholic 
while  in  the  navy  probably  would  have 
done  so  in  civilian  life.  Excessive  drink- 
ers in  the  navy  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  (residents  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  take 
notice!),  although  the  navy,  along  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  service,  has 
suffered  in  the  past  from  the  mistaken 
general  belief  that  it  could  take  a  de- 
linquent or  an  alcoholic  and  "make  a 
man"  of  him.  How  many  judges  have 
not  suspended  sentence  provided  the 
accused  would  "join  the  Navy?"  But 
stable  and  mature  persons  are  needed 
in  the  navy  as  elsewhere — navy  life  is 
definitely  not  good  "shotgun"  therapy. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  drinking 


is  on  the  increase  in  the  navy.  In  fact, 
according  to  Captain  Harrison,  the 
total  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  has 
decreased,  if  anything,  since  1941  when 
the  war  began,  for  the  character  of 
the  duties  performed  precludes  ex- 
cessive drinking  and  the  daily  use  of 
alcohol.  The  fleet  is  often  at  sea  for 
long  periods  and  the  personnel  has 
no  access  to  alcohol  because  the  navy 
is  legally  dry  when  at  sea.  This  has 
been  so  since  1914  under  General 
Order  No.  99.  Not  even  a  bottle  of 
beer  is  available,  although  there  is  now 
a  possibility  that  this  will  be  modified. 
The  few  chronic  alcoholics  who  may 
be  among  a  ship's  personnel  cannot 
stand  this  enforced  dryness  and  are 
soon  shown  up  and  evicted  from  the 
service.  The  few  on  any  given  ship 
who  try  to  distill  alcohol  from  bread 
husks,  steal  the  alcohol  from  torpedo 
heads,  or  drink  the  ship's  store  of  lemon 
or  vanilla  extract,  are  not  there  long. 

A  Disciplinary  Problem 

Alcoholism  in  the  navy  is  handled 
primarily  as  a  disciplinary  problem.  It 
is  not  considered  as  basically  either  a 
moral  or  a  medical  problem,  although 
there  are  doctors  in  the  navy  who  know 
very  well  that  it  is  both.  They  know 
that  the  alcoholic  is  a  sick  man,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  treat  him 
as  a  sick  man. 

The  function  of  the  navy  medical 
corps  is  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  fleet,  and  this  is  better  accom- 
plished by  punishing  the  chronic  drunk, 
thus  providing  an  object  lesson  for 
other  heavy  drinkers,  than  it  is  by  treat- 
ing him  as  a  sick  man  and  subjecting 
him  to  a  long  period  of  skillful  and 
tactful  treatment.  There  just  isn't  time 
for  that  in  the  navy.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  should  be  done,  say  the 
navy  authorities,  but  let  it  be  done  by 
civilian  agencies  after  the  discharge  of 
the  alcoholic  from  the  service. 

Combat  experience  has  not  notably 
affected  the  alcohol  problem  one  way 
or  the  other,  strange  as  that  may  seem. 
Navy  doctors  say  that  some  of  those 
who  drank  extensively  before  entering 
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the  navy  began  to  drink  harder  as  a 
result  of  combat  experience,  but  these 
were  men  who  were  generally  emo- 
tionally, unstable  before  entering  the 
navy.  On  the  other  hand,  some  who 
were  accustomed  to  heavy  drinking  be- 
fore combat  experience  became  tem- 
perate or  even  abstinent  after  such  ex- 
perience because,  after  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  battle,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  get  much  "kick"  out  of  alcohol. 

The  navy  feels  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  those  who  drank  more  as  a  result 
of  combat  experience  were  more  than 
offset  by  those  who  drank  less  or 
stopped  drinking  altogether.  Occasion- 
ally, according  to  Captain  Harrison, 
medical  officers  found  a  small  ration 
of  alcohol  very  useful  as  a  sedative  for 
men  returning  from  a  particularly  haz- 
ardous mission,  but  that  was  not  a 
general  custom. 

The  navy,  sensitive  about  its  unde- 
served reputation  as  a  refuge  for  al- 
coholics, has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  problem.  For  instance,  at 
Camp  Peary,  Va.,  medical  officers  and 
chaplains,  recognizing  the  psychoso- 
matic nature  of  alcoholism,  united  in  a 
program  similar  to  that  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  A  separate  barracks, 
known  as  the  "Barracks  of  the  Special 
Detail"  was  established  for  men  with 
an  alcohol  problem,  and  in  this  build- 
ing there  was  an  attractive  lounge  in 
which  magazines,  newspapers,  books, 
religious  pamphlets,  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  literature  were  available. 
The  group  met  twice  a  week,  with 
meetings  patterned  after  those  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous,  and  maintained  a 
social  life  of  its  own  distinct  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  camp. 

Undesirable  Habit 

The  army  regards  alcoholism  funda- 
mentally as  an  "undesirable  habit." 
Like  the  navy,  the  army  has  to  be 
maintained  at  a  high  peak  of  efficiency 
and  cannot  afford  to  treat  the  matter 
in  terms  of  what  is  best  for  the  indi- 
vidual soldier;  it  must  consider  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  the  army  as 
a  whole.  As  in  the  navy,  alcoholism  is 
bound  up  with  the  matter  of  discipline, 
and  the  army  cannot  afford  the  ill  ef- 
fect on  morale  of  too  easy  forgiveness 
for  the  drunkard. 

This  means  that  the  army,  too,  must 
take  a  short  term  approach  to  the 
matter  and  deal  with  it  as  a  discipli- 
nary problem.  As  in  the  navy,  most 
army  medical  men  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  alcoholic  is  a  sick  man,  but 
they  feel  that  it  is  better  for  the  army 


if  he  is  treated  as  a  "bad"  man.  Major 
Ivan  Berlien  sums  it  up  when  he  says 
that  "modern  psychiatric  concepts  can- 
not be  conciliated  with  the  military 
structure  as  it  is  today." 

The  situation  being  what  it  is,  alco- 
holism in  the  army  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  diagnosis  and  disposition 
rather  than  treatment.  At  induction 
stations,  men  addicted  to  alcohol  are 
rejected  by  the  medical  department 
(when  they  can  be  identified)  while 


alcoholics  who  slip  through  and  later 
demonstrate  an  inability  to  perform 
their  military  duties  are  given  dis- 
charges "other  than  honorable"  or  "dis- 
honorable." This  procedure  is  indeed 
unfortunate,  for  while  men  displaying 
other  neurotic  symptoms  are  given  hon- 
orable discharges,  the  alcoholic,  who  is 
also  usually  a  psychoneurotic,  must 
bear  through  life  the  onus  of  a  dis- 
charge "other  than  honorable." 

In   combat    areas    in    wartime,    the 


A  strenuous  day  of  flame  throwing  may  lead  to  a  bottle  of 
beer,   but   not   necessarily   to   a   step   on   the   downward   path 


Desolation — the  setting  for  the  alternate  destruction  and  repair  of  war 
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situation  in  the  army  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  navy  for  no  alcohol  of  any  sort 
is  obtainable.  In  the  rear  echelons,  how- 
ever, the  same  situation  prevails  as  at 
home,  except  that  added  impetus  is 
given  to  drinking  by  fatigue,  nostalgia, 
and  lack  of  entertainment  and  recre- 
ation. Where  adequate  facilities  for 
these  are  available,  there  is  much  less 
drinking. 

Major  Berlien,  one  of  the  army 
medical  corp's  experts  in  this  field,  is 
particularly  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  which  something  known  in  psy- 
chiatric jargon  as  "the  externally 
directed  aggressive  component"  is  found 
in  army  alcoholism.  In  many  cases  ob- 
served at  army  rehabilitation  centers,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  individuals  were 
unconsciously  attempting,  through 
drinking,  to  punish  the  army  authori- 
ties for  drafting  them  by  saying,  in 
effect,  "See  what  you've  done,  taking 
me  into  your  army?  I'm  in  a  hell  of  a 
shape!" 

And  at  the  same  time,  these  indi- 
viduals seem  to  derive  a  lot  of  pleasure 
out  of  their  self-debasement.  This  seems 
to  bear  out  Dr.  Karl  Menninger's 
definition  of  alcoholism  as  "one  of  the 
chronic  and  attenuated  forms  of  self- 
destruction." 

Among  Merchant  Marines 

It  is  in  the  merchant  marine  that 
alcoholism  is  a  problem  of  really  sig- 
nificant proportions.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  all  admissions  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Rest  Center  at  Sands 
Point,  L.  I.,  are  for  alcoholism. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Heath,  on  loan  to  the  merchant  marine 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  during  the  war,  that  all  drink- 
ing among  alcoholic  seamen  is  sympto- 
matic. 

With  a  majority,  their  occupation  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  pathology — that 
is,  they  join  the  merchant  marine  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  drink — to 
get  away,  to  escape. 

This  particular  reaction  explains  the 
fact,  also  observed  in  the  navy,  that 
many  men  who  are  alcoholics  ashore 
have  no  desire  to  drink  at  sea.  They 
have  escaped  from  the  land,  with  its 
problem  people  and  situations,  and  feel 
no  further  need  to  escape  by  way  of 
alcohol. 

But  when  they  are  ashore  they  head 
immediately  for  the  nearest  bar,  get 
drunk,  and  stay  that  way  until  they 
put  to  sea  again,  when  they  are  once 
more  dry  and  happy.  Life  at  sea  fulfills 
the  same  purpose  as  alcohol  for  them, 
and.  one  substitutes  for  the  other. 

At  Sands  Point,  chief  reliance  in 
dealing  with  alcoholism  is  placed  on  a 
program  of  group  therapy.  The  alco- 
holic seamen  are  first  given  the  obvious 
facts  about  alcohol  and  made  to  realize 
that  they  are  alcoholics  and  that  if  they 
are  to  be  rehabilitated  they  must  give 
up  alcohol  forever.  They  are  then  or- 
ganized into  an  "Alcoholic  Seamen's 
Club"  which,  like  Camp  Peary's  "Bar- 
racks of  the  Special  Detail,"  is  similar 
to  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Then  they 
are  given  a  course  in  "bibliotherapy" 
(reading)  using  for  this  purpose  re- 


Photos  courtesy  of  Major  Joseph  Hirsh,  12th  Air  Force 


Burned  tank  is  only  sentinel  at  graves  of  men  buried  by  bud- 
dies who  may  have  trouble  wiping  out  the  memory  of  this  day 


ligious  pamphlets,  books  on  alcoholism, 
and  the  publications  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  the  Research  Council 
on  Problems  of  Alcohol. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  at  which 
the  men  are  encouraged  to  talk  about 
themselves  and  their  problems.  The 
importance  of  these  meetings  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  men  miss 
meetings  they  usually  get  drunk.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  meetings,  the  sea- 
men are  encouraged  to  attend  meetings 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  although  at 
Sands  Point  the  seamen  are  inclined 
to  criticize  AA  for  "being  too  religious 
and  having  too  many  bankers."  Along 
with  this  group  treatment,  hypnosis  is 
sometimes  used  to  destroy  the  pleasant 
association  that  often  comes  with  the 
first  drink  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
feeling  of  repugnance.  Sometimes  this 
works,  sometimes  not. 

At  the  present  time,  no  beds  are  set 
aside  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
General  Hospitals  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  alcoholics.*  Veterans  with  simple  al- 
cohol intoxication,  without  other  condi- 
tions for  which  treatment  is  indicated, 
are  not  admitted.  A  veteran,  eligible 
because  of  such  other  conditions,  and 
suffering  in  addition  from  alcoholism 
will  be  accepted  as  a  patient  in  a 
Veterans  Administration  facility,  pro- 
vided, preferably,  that  his  relatives  or 
representatives  have  him  committed 
(unhappy  word!)  by  a  court  of  proper 
jurisdiction. 

In  states  where  there  are  no  laws 
governing  the  commitment  of  chronic 
alcoholics,  such  veterans  are  admitted 
as  voluntary  patients.  The  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  veteran  u-ith 
simple  alcohol  intoxication  is  to  be 
admitted  is  for  the  determination  of 
the  medical  officer  who  examines  him 
at  the  time  he  presents  himself  to  the 
hospital.  If  thore  is  no  associated  con- 
dition, he  is  refused,  or  dicharged. 

No  Sunday  School  Picnic 

It  would  be  a  long  step  forward  if 
alcoholism  could  be  legally  interpreted 
as  a  disability.  Then,  under  the  law, 
an  alcoholic  soldier  would  be  entitled 
to  a  general  examination,  diagnosis, 
hospitalization,  therapy,  vocational  an- 
alysis, aptitude  tests,  and  casework 
service. 

Men  in  the  services  drink  for  the 
same  reasons  that  men  in  civilian  life 
do,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Many  who  have  learned  to  drink  in  the 

"As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  news  that  one 
of  the  large  VA  neuropsychiatric  hospital-  i.i 
negotiating  with  the  Research  Council  on  Prob- 
lems of  Alcohol,  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  model 
alcoholic  center,  incorporating  experimental  and 
clinical  research,  in-patient  and  out-patient  treat- 
ment, teaching,  rehabilitation,  and  follow-up. 
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services  would  have  learned  to  drink 
if  they  had  remained  civilians,  and 
those  men  who  would  have  stayed  dry 
as  civilians  have  stayed  dry  as  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

There  are  exceptions,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions will  continue  to  make  news 
and  provide  gossip.  In  any  case,  you 
cannot  tear  boys  loose  from  the  ab- 
stinent environment  of  home,  school, 
and  church  and  turn  them  out  for 
several  years  in  a  practically  all-male 
environment,  subject  to  new  tensions, 
disciplines,  and  dangers  and  not  have 
a  certain  number  begin  drinking,  seek- 
ing the  company  of  questionable 
women,  and  otherwise  reacting  in  the 
way  soldiers  throughout  the  ages  have 


reacted.   Don't   expect   it.   War   is  no 
Sunday  School  picnic. 

The  real  danger  is  not  that  the  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  marine  are  turning 
out  alcoholics.  The  real  danger  is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men, 
"separated"  from  the  services  and  with 
all  kinds  of  money  in  their  pockets — 
separation  pay,  bonuses,  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits — will  have  to  spend  the 
reconversion  months  or  years  in  idle- 
ness because  they  cannot  get  jobs.  Dur- 
ing this  time  many  of  them  will  con- 
gregate in  bars  and  taverns.  Chronic 
worriers  should  realize  that  the  hazard 
of  civilian  unemployment  will  make 
more  alcoholics  than  the  hazard  of 
battle. 


The  army  and  navy  are  not,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  function,  able  to 
take  a  long  term  view  of  the  alcohol 
problem,  and  their  facilities  for  treat- 
ment are  woefully  inadequate.  Their 
point  of  view  makes  sense  only  against 
the  background  of  emergency. 

However,  if  the  services  are  incon- 
sistent in  their  attitude  toward  the 
alcoholic — that  is,  if  they  admit  that 
he  is  sick  but  treat  him  as  though  he  is 
bad — so  is  society  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
sistency for  its  own  sake  is  of  little 
value  in  life.  Punishment,  upon  which 
the  services  place  their  chief  reliance 
in  dealing  with  alcoholism  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  great  natural  therapies  of 
life. 


Road  to  Reeducation 


Types  of  abnormal  drinkers  and  treatment  "must's"  described 
by  GERTRUDE  C.  YORKE,  an  educator  and  social  worker. 


"I  speak  with  a  fixed  conviction," 
said  John  Ruskin,  "that  human  nature 
is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing;  not  a 
foul  nor  a  base  thing.  All  the  sin  of 
men  I  esteem  as  their  disease,  not  their 
nature;  as  a  folly  which  may  be  pre- 
vented, not  a  necessity  which  must  be 
accepted." 

Whether  alcoholism  is  looked  upon 
as  a  "folly  which  may  be  prevented"  or 
as  "a  necessity  which  must  be  accepted" 
depends  largely  upon  whether  or  not 
one  assumes  that  alcoholism  is  inherited 
or  due  to  environment.  To  throw  some 
light  on  this  question,  Dr.  Anne  Roe, 
psychologist  at  the  Yale  Plan  Clinic, 
recently  studied  two  groups  of  boys  and 
girls,  sixty-one  in  all,  who  had  been 
placed  in  foster  homes  before  they  were 
10  years  of  age  but  who  were  at  the 
time  of  the  study,  21  or  older.  The 
children  in  one  group  were  of  alcoholic 
parentage;  that  is,  at  least  one  parent 
was  an  alcoholic.  The  children  in  the 
other  group  came  from  families  in 
which  neither  parent  was  an  alcoholic. 

The  two  groups  were  studied  in  re- 
lation to  vocations,  health,  breadth  of 
interests,  membership  in  organizations, 
number  of  close  friends,  marriage,  use 
of  alcohol,  and  general  adjustment.  It 
was  found  that  there  were  practically 
no  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups. 

In  summarizing  a  discussion  of  this 
question,  Dr.  E.  \I.  Jellinek,  director 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Alcoholic  Studies, 
has  said,  "All  the  research  to  date  seems 


to  indicate  that  there  is  no  transmitted 
craving  either  for  alcohol  or  for  in- 
toxication ;  and  that  probably  environ- 
ment and  not  heredity  accounts  for 
alcoholism.  In  other  words,  there  seems 
to  be  no  biological  transmission  of  al- 
coholism but  there  is  social  trans- 
mission. Alcoholics  come  from  the  gen- 
eral human  stock  and  from  all  strata  of 
society.  Alcoholism  is  not  a  matter  of 
race  or  constitution  but  it  is  a  habit 
which  is  learned.  Therefore  alcoholism 
can  be  prevented  because  people  learu 
to  like  to  drink." 

Types  of  Abnormal  Drinkers 

Dr.  Jellinek  has  made  a  compre- 
hensive and  useful  classification  of  types 
of  abnormal  drinkers,  showing  that 
there  are  two  main  groups,  steady  and 
intermittent. 

Steady  drinkers  include  the  primary 
or  true  addicts,  which  he  lists  respec- 
tively, as  decadent,  discordant,  com- 
pensating, and  poverty  drinkers.  The 
common  characteristic  of  these  four 
primary  addicts  is  that  alcohol  "has  a 
definite  function  in  their  scheme  of 
things  and  that  their  dependence  on  the 
intoxicant  and  their  inability  to  give 
it  up  are  not  determined  by  habit  and 
physiological  processes."  Almost  from 
the  beginning  of  their  drinking  they  are 
compulsive  drinkers  and  are  unable  to 
stop  due  to  personality  handicaps  or 
conflicts.  Drinking  is  "a  sufficient 
means  of  dealing  with  their  problems." 

The  decadent  drinker  "is  essentially 


blase  and  needs  constant  stimulation 
in  order  to  escape  emptiness."  He 
therefore  turns  to  alcohol  in  order  to 
get  a  kick  out  of  life.  The  discordant 
or  impassioned  drinker  feels  that  life 
has  gypped  him.  The  compensating 
drinker  is  a  self-aggrandizing  individual 
who  is  "fundamentally  motivated  by 
very  deep-seated  and  largely  uncon- 
scious feelings  of  inferiority."  To  the 
poverty  drinker,  alcohol  is  essential  as 
a  solution  of  problems  presented  usually 
by  unemployment. 

All  other  abnormal  drinkers  are 
potential  secondary  addicts  and  chronic 
alcoholics.  Dr.  Jellinek  defines  potential 
secondary  addicts  as  those  who  "have 
developed  a  physiological  and  ulti- 
mately also  a  psychological  need  in  the 
process  of  habituation,  but  in  whose 
management  of  life,  alcohol  has  not 
played  an  essentially  dominant  role. 
.  .  .  Their  addiction  is  a  developmental 
state  which  may  be  reached  by  any 
habitual  drinker."  The  potential  sec- 
ondary addicts  and  chronic  alcoholics 
in  the  steady  drinker  group  include  the 
stupid  or  moronic  type,  and  the  sympto- 
matic drinkers — the  schizoid,  schizo- 
phrenic, early  general  paretic,  and  pain 
drinkers. 

The  stupid  or  feebleminded  drinker 
gets  brute  pleasure  from  alcohol.  Con- 
finement so  that  he  cannot  get  alcohol 
is  about  the  only  solution  for  his 
problem. 

The  steady  symptomatic  drinkers  are 
described  as  follows :  the  schizoid,  who 
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drinks  to  jump  the  barrier  of  his  seclu- 
siveness.  "Alcohol  is  not  indispenable 
in  his  life,  and  drinking  is  incidental  to 
his  personality  difficulties  rather  than 
a  solution  of  them" ;  the  schizophrenic, 
whose  drinking  is  "generally  a  result  of 
bewilderment  at  the  lack  of  emotional 
reactions,"  and  in  whom  "witless  con- 
tinuous drinking  frequently  occurs  at 
the  onset  of  the  psychosis" ;  the.  early 
general  paretic,  whose  "wild,  continu- 
ous drinking  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  expressions  of  the 
changes  toward  a  grandiose  person- 
ality" ;  and  the  fourth  type,  who  drinks 
to  get  relief  from  pain. 

Intermittent  Drinkers 

The  second  main  group  in  Dr.  Jel- 
linek's  classification  are  the  intermittent 
drinkers,  who  may  be  either  irregular 
or  periodic.  Of  the  irregular  drinkers, 
the  first  type  is  the  exuberant  drinker. 
He  is  the  individual  who  has  no  con- 
flicts but  drinks  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression — the  jolly  student  drinker, 
for  instance.  This  type  "is  very  un- 
likely to  become  a  secondary  addict  or 
even  a  chronic  alcoholic  but  with 
maturity  will  probably  calm  down  and 
become  a  moderate  drinker  or  even 
abstinent." 

The  next  group  of  irregular  drinkers 
Dr.  Jellinek  has  called  Stammtisch 
drinkers — those  who  gather  around  a 
tavern  table  and  see  the  same  drinking 
companions  practically  every  night. 
"These  drinkers  go  to  excess  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  only.  Between  such  ex- 
cesses they  drink  fairly  large  amounts, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  would  be 
outside  the  limits  of  their  psychological 
and  physiological  tolerance."  Their 
drinking  is  "mainly  in  conformity  with 
their  cultural  group."  While  they  "only 
rarely  become  secondary  addicts,  they 
are  likely,  on  account  of  their  tolerance, 
to  develop  alcoholic  diseases,  among 
them  delirium  tremens." 

Among  the  three  types  of  Stamm- 
tisch drinkers  is  the  predominantly 
social  compensating  drinker  "whose  in- 
feriority feelings  are  fairly  conscious 
and  chiefly  with  regard  to  social  life. 
He  recognizes  them  somewhat  wist- 
fully or  perhaps  humorously  and  in- 
termittently drinks  deliberately  to  over- 
come his  social  inadequacy;  he  may, 
and  often  does,  become  a  secondary 
addict." 

Then  there  is  the  easygoing  drinker. 
He  is  robust,  good-natured  and  un- 
sophisticated. "Drinking  is  for  him  a 
form  of  relaxation."  He  has  little  or  no 
ability  and  often  becomes  a  derelict. 
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The  third  type  of  Stammtisch  drink- 
ers is  the  promotional  drinker  such  as 
"the  salesman,  who  utilizes  the  cama- 
raderie of  drinking  to  promote  his 
business.  He  is  the  professional  treater 
• — and  he  often  falls  a  victim  to  his 
own  methods." 

The  occupational  drinker  is  also 
classified  as  an  irregular  drinker. 
"Brewery  and  distillery  employes, 
waiters,  and  barmen  through  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  alcoholic  beverages, 
frequently  become  excessive  drinkers — 
as  does  the  man  who  engages  in  heavy 
manual  labor."  Drinking  among  this 
group  is  continuous,  but  only  irregu- 
larly excessive.  Secondary  addiction  and 
chronic  alcoholism  however  are  com- 
mon. 

With  a  second  large  group  of  inter- 
mittent drinkers,  binges  have  a  regular 
time  rhythm.  For  these  periodic  or 
symptomatic  drinkers,  abnormal  drink- 
ing is  only  one  of  many  symptoms  and 
"the  underlying  cause  breaks  through, 
usually  in  the  form  of  some  clearly  de- 
fined clinical  entity,  such  as  epilepsy 
or  manic-depressive  psychosis."  There 
are  three  groups:  epileptic  or  epilep- 
toid,  manic-depressive,  and  dipsomanic. 

The  epileptic  or  epileptoid  person- 
ality is  frequently  led  by  restlessness 
into  temporary  wild  drinking  bouts. 

The  manic-depressive  drinker  often 
drinks  "to  excess  either  in  the  manic 
or  in  the  depressed  phase.  Drinking  in 
both  phases  does  not,  however,  occur  in 
the  same  person,  so  that  periodic  drink- 
ing results  with,  usually,  entirely 
abstemious  intervals." 

The  dipsomaniac  does  periodic  drink- 
ing which  originates  in  neurological 
and  biochemical  changes  and  is  a 
symptom  of  organic  disease.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  existence 
of  true  dipsomania  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  established. 

Treatment  "Musts" 

Treatment  plans,  then,  depend  on 
the  type  of  alcoholic  with  whom  one  is 
dealing.  Obviously  one  cannot  help 
much  the  feebleminded  or  psychotic 
drinker,  but  there  is  hope  for  all  the 
other  types.  Whether  the  prognosis  is 
poor,  fair,  or  good,  and  whether  the 
help  one  can  give  is  temporary  or  long 
time,  there  are  some  "musts"  which  are 
being  emphasized  by  all  those  who  are 
working  in  therapy: 

1.  The  worker  must  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  alcoholic  through  sym- 
pathetic understanding.  This  is  not 
easy  because  the  alcoholic,  who  drinks 
because  he  is  beset  with  anxieties,  con- 


flicts, and  frustrations,  is  a  very  suspi- 
cious individual.  Patience  is  a  prime 
requisite,  as  it  takes  time  to  gain  the 
individual's  confidence. 

2.  The   worker    must    get    medical 
advice    in    regard    to    the    alcoholic's 
physical   defects,   if  any,   and  arrange 
for  treatment. 

3.  The  worker   must   gain   the   co- 
operation of  members  of  the  alcoholic's 
family,  if  he  has  any,   and  reeducate 
them. 

4.  The   worker    must    take    a   con- 
structive attitude  of  helping  the  alco- 
holic make  his  own  plans  for  the  future, 
and  then  aid  him  in  every  way  possible 
to  carry  these  out  successfully.  He  must 
be  led  to  take  responsibility  and   "to 
stand   on  his  own." 

5.  The  worker  must  often  listen  in- 
stead of  giving  advice,  guarding  at  all 
times     against     adverse     criticism,     a 
"holier-than-thou"     attitude,    judging, 
faultfinding,  or  threatening.  He  must 
convince     the     alcoholic     that     he     is 
trusted,  and  so  build  up  his  self-respect. 
In  other  words,  the  alcoholic  must  be 
led  to  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
sincerely  humble  friend,  who  honestly 
wants  to  be  of  service  to  him  and  to 
help  him  solve  his  emotional  and   in- 
tellectual   difficulties    by    facing    in    a 
mature  way  the  situations  he  has  tried 
to  escape  in  the  past  by  means  of  drink- 
ing. Praise  and  affection  at  appropriate 
times  are  of  great  therapeutic  value. 

6.  The  worker  must  utilize  all  the 
resources   which   are   available  in   the 
community  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
alcoholic,  helping  him  to  substitute  for 
his  drinking  wholesome  activities,  hob- 
bies, and  recreation.  He  must  be  pro- 
vided with  some  means  of  self-expres- 
sion. 

7.  The  worker  must  help  the  alco- 
holic persevere  in  his  struggle  to   re- 
habilitate himself,  constantly  stressing 
the  necessity  for  total  abstinence — not 
even  one  beer- — if  the  alcoholic  honestly 
wishes  to  arrest  his  disease.  He  must 
realize  that  he  can  never  again  become 
a  moderate  drinker. 

8.  The  worker  must  help  the  alco- 
holic make  new  friends  through  social 
groups.     New    emotional    experiences 
which    offer    some   socially    acceptable 
sources  of  satisfaction   provide   an   ef- 
fective means  of  treatment. 

Finally,  in  the  treatment  of  alcohol 
addiction  the  goal  must  be  a  change 
of  the  total  personality  of  the  alcoholic. 
He  must  be  assisted  to  reorganize  his 
life  through  planned  activities.  He  must 
be  reeducated,  the  steps  being:  insight, 
knowledge,  action. 

SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


RACE     RELATIONS 


Pentagon  Melting  Pot 


Experiences  of  a  counselor  in  an  interracial  office  situation, 
described  by  CAPTOLIA  D.  NEWBERN,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Within  the  tremendous  organiza- 
tion of  the  War  Department,  housed 
in  the  largest  office  building  in  the 
world — the  Pentagon — there  were 
about  thirty-five  thousand  employes 
who  represented  races,  creeds,  and 
cultural  backgrounds  from  all  over 
the  world.  "Dam  Yankees"  from  the 
North,  mountaineers  from  Kentucky, 
men  and  women  from  sunny  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
and  from  the  cotton  fields  of  Dixie; 
girls  wearing  "whoopee"  socks;  men 
and  women  wearing  overalls  and 
white  collars;  servicemen  and  women 
of  all  ranks;  the  unlettered  and  the 
learned;  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled; 
all  these  mingled  together  for  the  one 
common  purpose  of  winning  the  war. 
For  some  of  these  employes,  it  was 
their  first  time  away  from  home ;  for 
others,  the  first  job.  Each  brought 
with  him  his  own  behavior  and  work 
habits.  Inevitably  the  result  was  con- 
flict, difference,  and  difficulty,  especi- 
ally during  the  period  after  recruit- 
ment began  and  before  integration  be- 
cause of  the  common  goal  set  in. 

Employe  Relations 

The  employe  relations  program  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
looked  upon  the,  social  environment 
created  by  this  mass  of  human  beings 
who  had  been  brought  together  in 
wartime,  as  fertile  ground  for  continu- 
ous growth  in  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  good  human  relationships.  It 
was  true  that  the  situation  provided 
opportunity  for  unleashing  negative 
forces  in  the  person,  but  it  also  had  the 
potential  for  stimulating  people  toward 
broader  understanding  of  difference  as 
a  positive  and  creative  factor. 

Initiated  in  1941,  the  program  aimed 
to  reduce  personnel  turnover,  decrease 
absenteeism,  and  improve  working  rela- 
tionships among  employes.  To  carry 
out  this  function,  the  program  main- 
tained a  consultation  service  for  man- 
agement, particularly  supervisors,  and 
provided  assistance  to  employes  on  mat- 
ters of  a  personal  nature  which  affect- 
ed work  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
morale.  The  appointment  of  trained 


and  experienced  employe  counselors 
was  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Because  of  open  antagon- 
ism between  Negro  and  white  ^em- 
ployes, stemming  from  traditional  so- 
cial attitudes  and  practices,  the  person- 
nel management  in  Ordnance  appoint- 
ed to  its  employe  relations  staff  a 
Negro  counselor  who  was  profession- 
ally trained  and  experienced  in  work- 
ing on  employe  relations  in  an  inter- 
racial situation.  This  was  the  first 
appointment  of  its  kind  in  the  War 
Department  or  the  federal  services. 

This  counselor's  first  job  was  to 
consult  with  and  advise  employes  with 
regard  to  a  variety  of  personnel  prob- 
lems. Within  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment Negroes  were  employed  as  la- 
borers, messengers,  clerks,  typists,  card- 
punch  and  machine  tabulating  opera- 
tors, stenographers,  professional  and 
subprofessional  personnel,  and  super- 
visors. The  usual  personnel  problems 
concerning  transfers,  changes  in  as- 
signment and  location  of  work,  ar- 
rangements for  transportation,  eating 
facilities,  and  housing  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  counselor.  Then  there  were 
induction  interviews,  conducted  as  a 
part  of  the  orientation  of  new  em- 
ployes, and  exit  interviews  with  those 
being  separated  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  dismissal  or  resignation. 

Interracial  Problems 

The  interracial  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion appeared  sometimes  as  a  facet  in 
a  run-of-the-mill  personnel  problem. 
Sometimes  the  Negro  counselor  acted 
as  consultant  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  had  arisen  as  a  direct 
result  of  differences  between  white 
and  Negro  employes  or  conflicts  be- 
tween Negro  employes  and  their  su- 
pervisors. At  many  points  there  were 
opportunities  to  do  a  preventive  and 
educational  job. 

The  counselor's  first  official  con- 
tact with  the  employe,  the  induction 
interview,  gave  some  meaning  to  the 
counseling  program  and  demonstrated 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  utilized  by 
him.  For  the  counselor,  it  was  a 
chance  to  get  some  insight  into  the 


employe's  likes,  dislikes,  interests,  tem- 
peraments, values,  sense  of  direction, 
and  personality.  The  interview  did  not 
always  reveal  negative  thinking  regard- 
ing race,  but  the  employe  was  given 
information  about  the  diversified  group 
of  employes  and  some  idea  of  manage- 
ment's own  philosophy  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  of  understanding 
which  this  diversity  presented. 

Assurance  that  management  was  vi- 
tally interested  in  whatever  involved 
him  helped  the  employe,  as  he  began 
his  job,  to  feel  that  he  was  "wanted 
and  belonged"  ...  a  feeling  that  is  not 
only  the  dynamo  in  the  effort  for  max- 
imum production,  but  the  foundation 
on  which  better  relationships  between 
different  people  can  be  built. 

In  later  interviews  employes  were 
counseled  concerning  their  role  in  the 
total  business  of  Ordnance.  Their 
problems  in  relation  to  position  in  so- 
ciety, the  effect  of  laws,  the  nature  of 
opportunities,  and  the  problems  of 
community  prejudices  were  discussed 
with  them.  Through  investigation  and 
analysis  of  the  background,  skills,  and 
ambitions  of  Negro  employes,  the  coun- 
selor was  able  to  recommend  specific 
measures  such  as  additional  education, 
personal  budget  management,  com- 
munity social  activities,  and  medical 
attention  to  help  the  Negro  worker  ad- 
just himself  to  the  immediate  situa- 
tion and  to  advance  his  own  personal 
fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  his  race. 

A  multiplicity  of  personal  and  j_ob 
problems  contributed  to  the  interracial 
friction,  too  frequently  called  racial  dis- 
crimination. To  say  that  it  did  not 
exist  would  not  be  the  fact,  but  to 
call  all  the  conflict  and  misunderstand- 
ing between  white  and  Negro  employes 
racial  discrimination  would  be  con- 
trary to  truth. 

Just  Plain  Impoliteness 

One  source  of  trouble  was  simply 
the  lack  of  good  breeding,  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  racial  group. 
This  showed  itself  in  pushing,  shoving, 
abruptly  brushing  against  people  with- 
out apology,  slamming  doors  in  one 
another's  faces,  jumping  out  of  turn  in 
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line-ups,  boisterousness,  and  other 
forms  of  impolite  behavior.  Much  of 
this  behavior  was  traceable  to  pressure 
in  both  working  and  living  situations  to 
which  all  employes  were  subject. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say,  also,  that 
these  factors  were  often  complicated 
with  the  Negro  employe's  involuntary 
reaction  to  written  and  unwritten  laws 
upholding  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion on  common  carriers  and  in  pub- 
lic places.  Such  restraints  served  to 
aggravate  conflict  within  himself,  and 
in  small  ways  he  sought  revenge  on  the 
white  employes  with  whom  he  worked. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  em- 
ploye's attitude  toward  the  supervisor, 
who,  as  a  person  in  authority,  was  to 
him  the  War  Department  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Unconscious  usage  of  certain  tradi- 
tional expressions  or  the  display  of 
pictures  to  describe  a  situation  or  to 
advertise  products  were  found  to  be 
real  sources  of  racial  feeling.  A  white 
operating  official  concerned  about  the 
leakage  of  secret  information  remarked 
to  his  division  personnel,  as  he  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  safety  and  secur- 
ity of  materials,  "There  is  a  Nigger 
in  the  woodpile."  Some  of  the  Ne- 
gro personnel  interpreted  this  as  race 
prejudice,  although  it  was  the  first 
utterance  of  the  kind  they  had  heard 
or  known  him  to  make.  Others  thought 
of  it  as  a  malicious  effort  to  reflect 
on  Negro  workers,  forgetting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  of  the  employes 
themselves  had  remarked  in  and 
around  the  job  environment:  "There's 
something  rotten  in  Denmark,"  or  "I 
Jewed  him  down." 

A  Negro  employe  became  incensed 
over  the  sight  of  a  post  card  showing 
a  Negro  boy  posing  by  the  side  of  a 
huge  watermelon.  Later  she  learned 
that  the  card  was  sent  to  a  white  em- 
ploye by  a  friend  who  passed  through 
her  rural  home  town  in  which  water- 
melons were  the  major  produce  and 
were  given  wide  publicity  in  this  way. 

Prejudice  Revealed 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
some  white  people  utter  such  remarks 
and  display  such  pictures  to  ridicule 
Negroes;  neither  can  we  deny  that 
there  are  both  Negro  and  white  em- 
ployes who,  usually  unconsciously,  use 
such  expressions  to  lend  emphasis  or 
humor  to  a  story.  The  extent  to  which 
such  usage  has  positive  or  negative  ef- 
fect upon  those  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected or  who  incidentally  hear  them 
depends  upon  individual  and  group 


cultural  patterns.  When  employes  pre- 
sent such  problem  situations,  the  per- 
sonnel counseling  technique  can  be 
helpful  in  effecting  change. 

Complaint  about  behavior  which  re- 
vealed race  prejudice  was  most  fre- 
quently made  against  white  employes 
because  of  the  traditional  attitudes  and 
practices  of  white  people,  generally,  to- 
ward Negroes.  These  attitudes  were 
shown  by  such  things  as  personal 
slights,  discourtesies,  slurring  remarks, 
"chips  on  shoulders,"  and  varying  de- 
grees of  indifferent  attitudes.  Negro 
employes  often  mistook  the  "school 
ma'am"  attitude  of  some  supervisors 
for  race  prejudice. 

Among  the  Negro  employes  one  of 
the  most  common  ways  in  which  preju- 
dices appeared  was  in  disliking  a  super- 
visor because  he  was  a  southerner, 
either  by  birth  or  by  previous  residence. 
This  is  understandable,  yet  the  truth 
is  that  many  of  the  white  supervisors 
who  had  had  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
lationships with  Negro  employes  were 
from  the  South.  It  is  also  true  that 
Negro  employes  who  had  difficulty  in 
relationships  with  white  supervisors 
often  had  the  same  difficulties  with 
Negro  supervisors. 

Some  Negro  employes  felt  that 
white  supervisors  stood  between  them 
and  promotion  or  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. In  many  cases  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  loss  of  opportunities 
was  due  instead  to  unsatisfactory  work, 
unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility, 
slovenly  work  habits,  habitual  tardiness, 
rudeness,  excessive  unauthorized  leave, 
the  inability  to  work  with  people,  or 
lack  of  skills  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploye. 

In  reality,  the  policy  and  procedure 
regarding  the  promotional  system  was 
the  source  of  much  general  irritation. 
Jerry  Klutz  in  his  Federal  Diary 
Column  in  The  Washington  Post  (in- 
cidentally, the  government  workers' 
bible)  of  May  20,  1944,  expressed  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  govern- 
ment employes  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
motion system  often  kills  ambition  and 
incentives  in  the  enthusiastic  new  peo- 
ple and  is  perhaps  the  source  of  more 
gossip  and  undermines  as  much  morale 
as  any  single  subject  in  the  city  of 
Washington."  In  addition  to  this  sit- 
uation affecting  all  employes,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Negro  employe  was  tech- 
nically discriminated  against  in  the 
equal  opportunity  to  be  employed  in 
many  jobs  for  which  he  was  qualified. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  race  prejudice  was  the 


common  occurrence  of  white  supervis- 
ors' refusals  to  refer  to  Negro  person- 
nel by  titles.  In  some  offices  the  prac- 
tice of  addressing  personnel  by  first 
names  was  a  symbol  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  respect;  in  others,  it  was 
racial  discrimination  for  the  Negro. 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 

One  supervisor  assumed  the  latter 
attitude  and  made  it  mandatory  that 
the  white  office  personnel  do  likewise. 
The  work  environment  became  so  de- 
pressing and  demoralizing  that  several 
Negro  employes  found  it  difficult  to 
retain  their  poise  and  the  standard  of 
efficient  work.  Others  wanted  to  re- 
sign and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

In  clarification  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment policy  on  the  matter,  the  per- 
sonnel management  gave  the  interpre- 
tation that  the  war  effort  was  a  busi- 
ness and  all  employes  were  entitled 
to  the  same  appropriate  respect,  and 
that  deviation  from  formal  address 
was  a  personal  matter  in  which  em- 
ployes had  the  same  privilege  as  their 
supervisors. 

Repercussions  from  this  interpreta- 
tion were  startling.  One  supervisor  re- 
versed her  attitude  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discriminate  against  white  employes. 
Another  threatened  to  resign  because 
she  could  not  respect  Negroes  to  the 
extent  of  addressing  them  by  title.  An- 
other "hit  the  ceiling"  when  an  em- 
ploye followed  her  example  of  using 
first  names!  A  supervisor  who  had 
found  it  difficult  to  refer  to  Negroes 
by  titles  because  her  father  had  owned 
slaves  and  the  domestic  help  had  al- 
ways been  called  by  their  first  names, 
solved  her  problem  by  addressing  all 
personnel  in  her  office  by  their  first 
names.  Others  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  creating  an  informal  office 
atmosphere. 

IN  ALL  OF  THESE  SITUATIONS,  PERSON- 

nel  counseling  endeavored  to  help  the 
employes  and  supervisors  think  of  each 
person  as  an  individual,  regardless  of 
his  social  and  job  positions,  the  geo- 
graphic section  from  which  he  came, 
the  religion  he  represented,  the  creed  in 
which  he  believed  or  the  race  with 
which  he  was  identified.  A  conscious 
effort  was  made  to  help  everyone  re- 
gard these  differences  as  incidental  in 
the  cooperative  effort  of  white  and  Ne- 
gro employes  to  win  the  war. 

Negro  employes  learned  through 
counseling  about  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures involving  them  as  War  De- 
partment and  federal  workers.  The 
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impartial  application  of  these  policies 
lent  security  to  both  individual  and 
group.  Thus  it  became  more-  possible 
for  Negro  employes  to  face  their  own 
limitations,  shortcomings,  handicaps,  as 
well  as  their  assets  for  the  job  and 
everyday  living,  and  stimulated  many 
of  them  to  improve  themselves. 

IVIost  significantly  the  counseling 
program  provided  an  environment  in 
which  many  of  the  Negro  and  white 
employes  came  into  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  basic  cause  of  their 
racial  conflict  and  the  way  it  hindered 
smooth  work  operation,  work  produc- 
tivity, and  community  relationships.  As 
a  tool,  it  chiseled  its  way  in  the  preju- 
dicial attitudes  of  Negroes  toward 


white  employes  and  vice  versa.  In  no 
little  degree  were  fear,  mistrust,  and 
antagonism  broken  down. 

Many  of  the  white  supervisors  not 
only  became  more  effective  in  their 
supervision  of  Negro  employes,  but  be- 
gan to  request  help  in  understanding 
Negro  life — its  problems,  handicaps, 
desires,  ambitions,  successes,  and  fail- 
ures. Appropriate  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  pertinent  data  were 
recommended  by  the  counselor  in  meet- 
ing these  requests.  Arrangements-were 
made  for  some  of  them  to  meet  and 
talk  with  Negro  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity to  get  additional  insight  into 
interracial  group  relationships. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  program 


depended  on  the  counselor's  attitude, 
professional  training,  experience,  cul- 
tural background,  philosophy  of  life, 
convictions,  common  sense,  and  natural 
skills.  But  this  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  without  the  understanding,  vis- 
ion, and  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  of 
employe  relations  and  personnel,  and 
their  full  support  of  the  counselor's 
privilege  to  have  wide  latitude  for  in- 
dependent judgment  and  decision. 

In  evaluation  of  the  total  experience, 
it  can  be  said  that  this  venture  in  per- 
sonnel counseling  was  an  effective  tech- 
nique in  adjusting  interracial  conflict, 
in  evolving  new  values,  and  in  building 
up  a  "reservoir  of  good  will"  among 
these  Army  Ordnance  employes. 


Our  Japanese  Americans  Now 


Officially,  the  book  is  closed  for 
the  112,000  Japanese  Americans  whose 
dramatic  trek  captured  so  much  public 
attention  in  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor.  The  War  Re- 
location Authority  has  closed  all  its 
offices.  It  has  dealt  with  the  most 
urgent  problems.  Neither  on  the  West 
Coast  nor  in  other  sections  are  the 
goings  and  comings  of  this  group  of 
people  any  longer  front  page  news. 

But  the  process  of  their  adjustment 
to  American  life  still  goes  on.  Assist- 
ance to  individuals  and  conscious  direc- 
tion of  the  process  itself  must  now  come 
from  local  counseling,  employment, 
welfare,  and  housing  agencies. 

There  is  an  exciting  challenge  offered 
to  these  agencies.  For  in  one  sense  the 
process  of  evacuation,  relocation,  and 
resettlement  has  had  a  dynamic  influ- 
ence upon  this  entire  group.  That  is,  it 
rudely  shattered  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  patterns  which  had  be- 
come more  or  less  rigidly  established. 
Individual  attitudes,  group  controls, 
and  culture  are  in  a  fluid,  transitional 
stage  of  reorientation.  But  the  technical 
skills  of  the  social  agencies  that  accept 
this  challenge  will  miss  the  mark  un- 
less they  understand  just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Nisei  and  Issei  since  the 
fateful  days  of  1942. 

Evacuation 

Evacuation  or  segregation  was  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  government  im- 
mediately following  Pearl  Harbor.  Our 
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entire  Japanese  American  population 
was  forcibly  moved  to  segregation 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  assumption  was  not  that  all 
Japanese  were  subversive  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  those  who 
were  from  those  who  were  not.  There- 
fore, in  the  interests  of  security  all 
Japanese  had  to  be  evacuated.  They 
were  told  that  their  willingness  to  leave 
would  be  a  measure  of  their  loyalty. 
Most  of  them  did  submit  without  ob- 
jection. 

Two  things  are  significant  here.  The 
first  is  that  the  underlying  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  Japanese  community 
was  indivisible,  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  Americans  had  been 
forced  to  live  in  segregated  sections  of 
the  American  community.  They  were 
known  and  thought  of  as  a  group  apart. 
They  were  judged  as  they  had  been 
taught  to  live — an  unassimilated  section 
of  American  culture.  Basically,  this 
action  of  the  government  merely  made 
official  the  practice  of  self-separation 
forced  upon  them  by  American  social 
attitudes. 

The  second  is  that  the  majority  had 
been  more  or  less  unconscious  of  the 
implications  of  their  segregated  life.  It 
had  seemed  to  them  a  normal  life. 
"Little  Tokyo,"  "Jap  Town," — terms 
used  derogatorily  by  the  Caucasian 
community — to  them  were  symbols  of 
business  and  prosperity.  Much  of  the 
latent  hostility  and  discrimination  had 
passed  over  their  heads.  The  ideology 


behind  the  relocation  centers  shocked 
them  into  a  realization  that  what  they 
had  looked  upon  as  self-separation  was 
actually  social  segregation.  Now,  when 
they  return  to  Little  Tokyo  and  see 
other  minority  groups  living  there,  the 
word  "slum"  begins  to  have  real  mean- 
ing. The  result,  for  many,  is  a  form 
of  introspection  which  many  of  the 
Nisei  call  an  inferiority  complex. 

Relocation 

The  next  government  move  was  re- 
location or  diversion.  A  conscious  effort 
was  made  to  send  individuals  back  to 
civil  life  in  sections  of  the  country 
other  than  the  West  Coast.  Soldiers 
began  to  leave  for  the  war ;  young  men 
and  women  left  for  war  plants  and 
farms;  older  people  left  to  join  families 
or  to  look  for  employment  in  Eastern 
cities.  The  idea  of  a  new,  free  life 
caught  on  and  many  Nisei  went  for  it 
with  abandon.  Some  who  went  first 
used  every  possible  means  to  send  for 
friends  and  relatives  so  that  all  could 
enjoy  the  comparative  freedom  of  the 
East.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  preferred 
complete  separation  from  old  associa- 
tions and  used  all  sorts  of  devices  to 
prevent  their  families  from  joining 
them. 

This  revaluation  of  individuality 
grew  in  part  from  the  government's  . 
discovery  that  it  was  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  "loyal"  from  the  "dis- 
loyal" and  in  part  from  their  own 
ability  to  use  their  talents.  Although 
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many  who  left  the  camps  were  not  too 
well  equipped  to  adjust  to  new  com- 
munities, those  who  were  college-bred 
or  who  had  bent  every  effort  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  in  areas  where 
their  talents  were  greatest — and  this  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  on  the  West  Coast 
— made  the  best  adjustments. 


One  result  is  that  in  many  Eastern 
communities  the  old  West  Coast  pat- 
tern of  self-separation  is  reappearing. 
The  natural  tendency  for  any  racial 
group  is  to  congregate  together  when 
first  entering  a  new  community.  Lone- 
someness,  small  incomes,  overcrowded 
housing  conditions,  proximity  to  em- 
ployment all  operate  to  create  a  sep- 
arate, homogeneous  community  within 
the  new  community.  This  pattern  is 
not  yet  "frozen."  Full  employment  has 
opened  up  a  wide  variety  of  vocational 
opportunities.  Many  Americans  have 
come  to  know  for  the  first  time  the 
nature  of  the  Japanese  living  in  this 
country.  But  in  many  Eastern  cities, 
the  isolation  is  very  real.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  went  to  live  in  widely 
separated  areas  are  finding  social  out- 
lets and  becoming  accepted  as  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Resettlement 

Although  many  individual  Japanese 
were  sent  to  the  East  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  during  the 
relocation  period,  a  large  number  were 
still  in  camps  when  the  war  ended. 
These  have  now  been  resettled,  mainly 
in  the  West  Coast  communities  from 
which  they  came.  Three  main  factors 
have  motivated  their  desire  to  return. 


Family  ties  of  the  older  generation, 
property  holdings,  and  the  like  is  one. 
California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  are 
all  that  this  group  knows.  Prejudice 
and  discrimination  seem  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  of  being  back 
home. 

The  second  factor  lies  in  the  mental 
attitudes  resulting  from  thousands  of 
personal  experiences  which  the  enforced 
evacuation  intensified.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  centers  seemed  very  com- 
fortable places  to  many  of  these  people. 
The  older  men  and  women,  in  particu- 
lar, felt  even  more  at  home  there  than 
they  had  in  the  West  Coast  communi- 
ties from  which  they  came.  Their  ex- 
periences at  camp  brought  them  closer 
together.  They  began  to  lose  the  sense 
of  time;  present  day  happenings  were 
lost  in  the  roseate  hue  of  the  past.  Com- 
pact social  groupings,  comparative  com- 
fort and  security  came  as  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Among  younger  people,  leth- 
argy, indolence,  and  reaction  set  in. 

The  third  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  older  generation,  with  a  median 
age  of  about  sixty,  faced  with  insecurity 
regarding  health,  employment,  and 
finances  has  had  to  return  to  the  state 
and  county  of  legal  residence  in  order 
to  obtain  any  public  assistance  at  all. 

As  the  time  for  the  centers'  closing 
rolled  around,  acts  of  violence  in  their 
home  town  did  not  go  unnoticed.  The 
majority  preferred  to  move  together, 
feeling  confidence  in  a  mass  movement, 
rather  than  individual  resettlement.  It 
was  truly  an  uneasy  homecoming,  but 
very  shortly  the  old  patterns  were  re- 
established. The  major  difference  has 
been  in  the  housing  facilities.  The 
homes  of  many  city  dwellers  were  now 
rented  to  others.  As  a  result  there  is 
an  instability  and  insecurity  which  was 
not  present  before  the  evacuation. 
Many  have  been  forced  to  take  up 
residence  in  housing  projects  or  to 
crowd  into  the  few  bits  of  property 
which  they  own  or  split  up  the  family 


group,  accepting  domestic  jobs  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them. 

It  is  significant  also  that  many  of 
the  Nisei  who  relocated  in  the  East  or 
elsewhere  are  drifting  back  to  these 
West  Coast  centers.  Generally,  this  is 
due  to  family  pressure,  although  a  few 
come  out  of  curiosity,  some  to  attend 
to  their  property,  others  to  bolster  pride 
bruised  in  the  course  of  their  experi- 
ences. While  this  infiltration  has  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  good  catharsis,  for 
many  it  is  frustrating  because  they  have 
to  reaccommodate  themselves  to  em- 
ployment discrimination,  housing  re- 
strictions, and  social  ostracism. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  impact 
of  the  government's  threefold  program 
of  evacuation,  relocation,  and  resettle- 
ment has  been  mixed.  On  the  one  hand, 
family  ties  have  been  further  broken. 
Individuals  were  re-shuffled.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  all  at  some  points  and 
for  some  at  all  points,  everything  was 
decided  by  the  government.  Indepen- 
dence of  a  sort  became  dependence  of 
another  sort.  The  common  denominator 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  old  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  patterns  were 
temporarily  disrupted.  The  common 
result  is  a  pervasive  sense  of  insecurity. 

The  Japanese  inevitably  seek  relief 
from  this  current  feeling  of  insecurity. 
The  old  way  of  self-separation  and 
segregation  is  still  open  to  them,  and 
many  are  tending  in  that  direction.  But 
for  many,  a  new  way  of  real  integra- 
tion into  American  life  has  appeared. 
If  we  understand  the  fundamental 
problems  of  adjustment  and  bring  our 
best  skills  to  their  assistance,  they  can 
readily  find  security  and  satisfaction  in 
contributing  to  American  culture. 

Social  Assimilation 

Their  first  need,  broadly  speaking, 
is  some  evidence  that  social  relation- 
ships outside  their  own  group  are  prac- 
tically possible — through  membership 
in  labor  unions,  participation  in  edu- 
cation or  recreation  membership  groups, 
and  representation  in  citywide  civic 
activity.  Few  Nisei  or  Issei  have  had 
any  such  experiences  because  oppor- 
tunities were  closed  to  them.  But  in 
the  rare  instances  where  there  have 
been  opportunities  for  social  participa- 
tion, they  have  shown  the  capacity  to 
seize  it  quickly  and  exploit  it  to  its 
fullest.  They  welcome  the  chance  to 
attend  our  public  schools.  They  join 
athletic  teams  and  participate  in  other 
recreational  activities,  when  doors  are 
opened  to  them. 

Restrictive  housing  and  employment 
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policies  cut  off  opportunities  for  broad 
social  contacts,  but  as  we  can  expose 
the  Nisei  whose  median  age  is  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  to  wider  patterns 
of  social  living,  we  will  find  them  able 
to  take  their  share  of  responsibility. 
Agencies  and  groups  working  with 
them  should  seek  to  open  every  possible 
channel  of  oscial  participation  to  de- 
velop their  initiative  and  self-reliance. 

Psychological  Assimilation 

Circumstances  have  so  shaped  the 
Nisei's  psychological  attitudes  that  he 
has  much  to  contend  with.  Basically 
thwarted  because  of  racial  origins,  he 
has  in  the  past  tended  to  act  as  people 
expected  him  to  act.  Originally,  the 
pattern  was  to  bow  and  scrape,  to  seem 
to  accept  with  pleasure  the  menial  posi- 
tions in  the  larger  society.  Now  changes 
are  manifesting  themselves.  Some  carry 
chips  on  their  shoulders.  Others  shut 
their  eyes  to  discrimination  and  swear 
by  all  that  is  holy  that  no  tiling  is 
wrong.  Still  others  see  discrimination 
only  as  a  personal  thing  and  are  un- 
aware of  its  wider  significance  to  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Complicating  these 
attitudes  toward  their  own  status  is  the 
indefinable  sense  of  racial  guilt  driven 
home  to  them  all  by  the  evacuation. 

It  is  natural,  moreover,  for  any  per- 
son to  conform  to  the  general  patterns 
of  behavior  accepted  by  the  society  in 
which  he  lives.  But  the  Japanese 
American  is  frustrated  because  he  is  not 
clear  about  the  pattern  to  which  he 
should  conform.  He  has  lived  in  a  cul- 
tural hodgepodge  for  many  years.  He  is 
constantly  trying  to  deny  his  own  racial 
origins.  He  does  not  know  what  pat- 
tern to  select  and  lives  in  the  constant 
fear  that  his  normal  reactions  will 
seem  too  obvious  or  ridiculous.  More- 
over the  ostracism  of  the  evacuation, 
the  premise  that  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  who  was  disloyal  and  who 
was  not,  denied  his  individuality.  This 
tended  further  to  undermine  his  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  select  and 
choose  the  social  patterns  by  which  his 
behavior  should  be  guided. 

This  complex  of  psychological  atti- 
'tudes  helps  strengthen  the  vicious  circle 
which  separates  the  Nisei  from  the 
outside  influences  of  the  larger  com- 
munity. There  are  many  people  who 
would  like  to  know  more  members  of 
the  Japanese  community  but  who  have 
no  idea  how  to  approach  these  more 
intimate  social  relationships  without 
being  rebuffed.  Social  agencies  need 
to  understand  what  lies  behind  these 
seeming  psychological  barriers  to  break 


them  down  and  set  in  motion  a  stream 
of  sympathetic  person  to  person  con- 
tacts. 

Orient  versus  Occident 
Finally,  although  many  Japanese 
Americans  are  Christians,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  come  from  a  back- 
ground of  Oriental  thinking.  Remote 
as  that  background  is  for  many,  there 
are  still  evidences  of  its  impact.  The 
Oriental  does  not  strive  for  perfection, 
for  he  conceives  of  both  man  and  na- 
ture as  being  in  an  evolutionary  state. 
The  Occidental,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceives  of  nature  as  being  essentially 
perfect,  and  man,  by  contrast,  sinful. 


through  the  American  Revolution,  de- 
veloped this  to  a  high  point.  Finally, 
the  evolution  of  natural  sciences  has 
put  at  our  command  the  tools  with 
which  to  change  and  expand  the  in- 
dividual capacity  to  live. 

Oriental  philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  stems  from  a  paternalistic  con- 
cept of  the  state  and  also  from  ani- 
mistic conceptions  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. This  became  more  absorbed  by 
further  paternalistic  concepts  relating 
to  family  life.  The  individual  com- 
pletely loses  significance  in  the  long 
process  of  evolution,  of  natural  devel- 
opment, and  through  the  chain  of  pre- 


He  is  therefore  continually  striving  for 
perfection  in  order  to  achieve  his  bal- 
anced ideal. 

To  all  his  other  uncertainties,  there- 
fore, the  young  Japanese  has  added  the 
uncertainties  growing  out  of  these  two 
philosophies  of  life.  The  roots  of  the 
Occidental  philosophy  go  back  to  Hel- 
lenic ideas  concerning  the  imponder- 
able. Christianity  added  to  it  the 
"Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,"  which  developed  new 
concepts  of  eternity.  Then  the  Roman 
law  attempted  to  codify  man's  be- 
havior into  logical  and  acceptable  pro- 
cedures. Next  came  the  French  Revo- 
lution with  its  more  concrete  develop- 
ment of  individual  worth.  Americans, 
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these  on-the-spot  sketches  taken  from 
Mine  Okubo's  own  record  of  life  in  a 
relocation  center,  we  commend  her 
book,  "Citizen  13660,"  just  published 
by  Columbia  University  Press. 


vious  events  which  have  brought  him 
into  being.  The  natural  desire  of  man 
to  escape  from  pain  is  to  be  achieved 
by  the  escape  from  existence. 

Against  this  background,  any  Orien- 
tal immigrant  in  coming  to  this  country 
is  met  by  the  sudden  opening  of  new 
vistas  of  action,  of  scientific  progress, 
and  of  utterly  unconnected  cultural 
advancement.  He  is  confronted  by  a 
complete  revolution,  accompanied  by 
none  of  the  slowness  of  evolution.  To 
the  older  group,  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
can cultural  patterns  became  inevitably 
superficial — an  attempt  to  conform, 
whether  one  understood  or  not.  Out- 
wardly conforming,  but  never  com- 
pletely understanding  or  being  quite 
sure,  they  built  for  themselves  a  deep 
well  of  reserve  within  their  own  fam- 
ily itself.  By  the  same  token,  the 
concepts  which  they  knew  best  never 
became  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  As  a  result  a 
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dualism    developed    very    early    after 
their  arrival  in  America. 

The  younger  group  grew  up  faced 
with  a  deluge  of  propaganda  from 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  There  was 
only  one  course — to  decide  for  them- 
selves. The  result  was  a  hodgepodge 
of  social  contacts,  economic  ideas,  cul- 
tural evaluations,  and  personal  adjust- 
ments. The  casual  observer  found  it 
impossible  to  understand  what  was  go- 
ing on.  On  one  hand,  there  was 
complete  withdrawal;  on  the  other,  an 
appearance  of  acceptance.  Many  Amer- 
icans found  them  wanting  at  crucial 
points  of  relationship,  particularly  mu- 


tual  understanding,   and  decided  that 
assimilation  was  impossible. 

But  as  one  begins  to  understand  the 
Japanese  Americans,  their  racial  back- 
grounds, the  influence  which  their  life 
in  America  has  had  upon  them,  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  One  sees  that  as- 
similation is  no  more  impossible  than 
we  make  it  by  our  own  preconceived 
notions,  prejudices,  and  unwillingness 
to  face  the  issues.  The  Japanese  Amer- 
icans need  leaders  full  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  understanding.  It  is  our  chal- 
lenge to  see  that  they  are  trained, 
given  experience  and  opportunity.  Case- 


workers, individual  counselors  need  to 
understand  that  psychological  adjust- 
ments must  come  slowly  and  naturally. 
They  must  evaluate  each  individual 
Nisei  in  terms  of  his  immediate  per- 
sonal problems,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  complex  of  sociological,  phycho- 
logical,  and  philosophical  patterns 
which  have  gone  into  his  makeup  as 
an  American  citizen. 

The  day  to  work  for  is  the  day 
when  the  contribution  of  a  Japanese 
is  recognized  as  the  contribution  of 
an  individual  member  of  our  American 
society,  not  as  the  contribution  of  a 
member  of  a  particular  racial  group. 


Social  Worker  in  Khaki 


Report  on  an  unsheltered  casework  job,  by  JOSEPH  ANTMAN, 
now  director  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Jewish  Community  Services. 


"I  don't  see  how  we  can  have  a 
civilian  and  a  woman  working  in  our 
stockade,"  said  the  commanding  officer 
of  my  post  when  he  learned  that  the 
War  Department  had. assigned  a  social 
caseworker  to  his  organization.  I  still 
remember  the  expression  on  his  face 
when  he  first  saw  me,  neither  a  civilian 
nor  a  woman ;  instead,  a  raw  recruit  in 
khaki. 

Though  he  looked  upon  my  advent 
with  misgivings,  I  am  sure  he  was  no 
more  apprehensive  than  I  was.  I  be- 
lieved that  my  civilian  training  and 
background  qualified  me  for  best  use 
by  the  army  as  a  caseworker.  But  I 
wondered  what  kind  of  social  work  job 
could  be  done  in  an  army  setting  and, 
if  there  was  a  job  to  be  done,  whether 
or  not  the  military  would  permit  it  to 
be  done. 

The  same  misconceptions  about  social 
work  that  exist  in  civilian  life  would 
be  present  and  heightened  in  the  army, 
I  reasoned.  And  indeed,  I  soon  found 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  social 
work  experience,  I  was  definitely  not 
working  in  a  sheltered  agency  where 
everyone  spoke  the  same  "lingo,"  but 
in  an  outfit  where  officers  and  enlisted 
men  knew  little  of  social  work  and 
were  frankly  suspicious  of  both  its 
motives  and  its  potentialities.  Lesson 
number  one  in  basic  training  was  that 
I  had  to  learn  to  be  a  soldier  first,  be- 
fore I  could  function  as  a  soldier  social 
worker.  If  I  could  demonstrate  that  I 
could  become  a  soldier,  I  was  more  apt 
to  be  listened  to  when  I  put  into  specific 
terms  what  a  social  worker  was  and 


could  do.  It  soon  became  clear  that  this 
was  the  only  way  social  work  would 
develop  in  my  unit. 

My  army  experience  of  three  and  a 
half  years  was  spent  as  a  social  case- 
worker in  various  units  of  the  army's 
reconditioning  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters. These  were  army  posts  for  con- 
finement of  American  soldiers  who 
committed  military  offenses  such  as 
desertion,  AWOL,  sleeping  on  post, 
and  misbehavior  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  During  the  period  of  confine- 
ment, these  men  were  evaluated  for 
further  use  in  military  service,  with 
the  aim  of  attempting  to  restore  them 
to  duty  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences. 

The  center  to  which  I  was  assigned 
(Rehabilitation  Center,  Camp  Upton, 
Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,)  grew  from  an 
original  housing  of  200  to  2,000  in- 
mates. The  section  in  which  I  worked, 
originally  known  as  the  department  of 
psychiatry  and  sociology,  and  staffed 
by  one  officer  and  two  enlisted  men, 
ultimately  became  a  staff  of  four 
officers,  thirty  enlisted  men  and  women, 
and  seven  civilians — typists  and  sten- 
ographers. With  expansion,  the  name 
of  the  department  was  changed  to  one 
more  descriptive  of  its  purposes:  the 
classification  and  consultation  clinic. 

Some  of  the  staff  represented  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  which  did  not 
qualify  them  in  the  fields  of  casework 
or  psychology.  They  were  trained  on 
the  job  by  those  of  us  who  had  this 
civilian  background  and  experience. 
Naturally,  we  would  have  preferred 


army  personnel  who  had  been  civilian 
caseworkers  and  psychologists.  But  the 
War  Department  never  had  enough  of 
these  specialists  to  begin  with,  and 
what  they  had,  had  to  be  spread  thin 
to  meet  the  needs  of  many  types  of 
installations.  The  work  that  went  into 
the  training  of  the  staff  is  a  story  in 
itself.  Those  members  who  were  not 
graduate  social  workers  did  not  become 
accomplished  caseworkers.  They  func- 
tioned adequately,  however,  under  close 
supervision  of  qualified  personnel.  We 
were  able  to  feel  that  we  held  up  our 
end  of  the  job. 

Soldier  in  Trouble 

The  soldier  who  usually  came  to  us 
had  been  apprehended  for  an  offense 
which  violated  the  military  code  of  law 
—the  Articles  of  War.  He  had  ap- 
peared before  a  court  martial  board 
and  had  been  sentenced  to  serve  a 
period  of  confinement,  with  a  total 
forfeiture  of  all  payments  and  allow- 
ances due  or  to  become  due.  The  threat 
of  a  dishonorable  discharge  hung  over 
him,  if  he  could  not  be  restored  to  duty 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 
This  temporary  ending  with  the  army 
as  a  soldier  in  good  standing  was  our 
beginning  with  him.  Ours  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  returning  him  to  the 
army  as  a  soldier  in  good  standing 
within  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months, 
if  possible.  Thus  the  main  activity  of 
the  classification  and  consultation  clinic 
was  similar  to  casework  in  civilian 
prisons.  It  was  geared  to  sifting  and 
screening  out  the  restorable  inmate 
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from  the  nonrestorable  one.  This  led 
into  the  center's  military  retraining 
program,  which  made  a  combat  replace- 
ment of  an  inmate  qualified  for  re- 
storation to  duty  status. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  rehabilitation 
center,  the  soldier  entered  a  reception 
company  for  thirty  days.  During  this 
period  of  time,  he  worked  only  inside 
the  reception  company  inclosure  as  far 
as  was  practicable.  He  was  permitted 
minimal  contact  with  the  other  in- 
mates. His  first  thirty  days  were  de- 
voted primarily  to  his  becoming  ori- 
ented to  his  new  surroundings  and  to 
the  individual  study  and  processing  of 
his  case.  He  was  given  a  thorough 
medical  examination.  He  was  finger- 
printed and  a  record  of  his  prints  were 
sent  to  the  FBI  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Red  Cross  was  contacted  and  a 
home  report  requested.  He  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  chaplain  of  his 
own  faith.  His  army  records  were 
brought  up  to  date.  There  were  orien- 
tation talks  on  what  he  might  expect 
from  the  center  and  what  the  center 
expected  of  him..A  behavior  report  on 
his  adjustment  in  the  reception  com- 
pany was  gathered  from  his  company 
commander. 

Approximately  two  and  a  half  weeks 
after  his  initial  entrance  to  the  center, 
he  appeared  before  a  soldier  caseworker 
at  the  clinic.  Reports  begun  when  he 
first  entered  the  center  were  already 
received.  The  soldier  caseworker,  hav- 
ing read  the  reports,  knew  a  little  about 
the  inmate  before  seeing  him.  Because 
of  the  preliminary  orientation  talks  he 
had  had,  the  inmate  also  knew  a  little 
about  the  center  and  the  job  of  the 
caseworker.  Each  was  ready,  for  the 
job  at  hand — to  compile  what  we 
called  the  classification  summary. 

Devising  Tools 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  center 
necessitated  similar  speed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  summary  which  would 
enable  the  classification  board  and 
higher  authority  to  make  its  admin- 
istrative decisions  adequately  and 
quickly.  Such  a  summary  form  had  to 
have  sufficient  coverage  without  being 
cumbersome.  It  had  to  provide  for  cate- 
gories, yet  not  lose  the  inmate's  own 
personality  in  this  categorization.  It 
had  to  be  complete,  but  it  could  not 
contain  so  much  material  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  soldier  caseworker 
to  complete  the  number  of  summaries 
assigned  to  him  daily. 

After  much  experimentation  we  de- 
veloped a  classification  summary  which 


is  best  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
social  case  history  and  a  civilian  prison 
admission  summary,  dressed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  military.  The  sum- 
mary with  minor  changes  was  adopted 
by  the  Corrections  Division,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  as  the  model  form  for  all 
rehabilitation  and  disciplinary  training 
centers. 

Attitudes 

The  soldier  caseworker  in  the  clinic 
attempted  to  approach  the  classification 
interview  with  a  set  of  attitudes  which 
might  be  expressed  as  follows : 

"I  am  a  soldier  in  khaki  just  as  you 
were.  Maybe  you  got  a  raw  deal  in 
your  court  martial,  maybe  you  didn't. 
That's  water  under  the  bridge  though. 
This  center,  from  its  commanding 
officer  down,  stands  ready  to  help  you 
return  to  soldier  in  khaki  if  that  is  the 
color  you  want  to  wear  again.  I  cannot 
plead  your  case.  You  have  already  been 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced. 
However,  I  can  report  on  paper  some- 
thing about  you  and  your  version  of 
what  occurred  so  that  the  classification 
board  may  determine  whether  you  be- 
gin to  meet  the  requirements  for  going 
back  to  duty.  I'm  a  little  like  a  pho- 
tographer. Only,  instead  of  a  camera, 
I  have  you,  your  record,  and  the  words 
that  I  can  use  to  present  you.  If  I'm 
out  of  focus,  you  tell  me;  if  you  are 
out  of  focus,  I'll  tell  you.  If  we're 
both  out  of  focus,  the  classification 
board  will  let  us  both  know  soon 
enough." 

A  conversation  such  as  this  never 
actually  occurred.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
this  conversation  that  we  strove  for. 
This  was  our  way  of  serving  as  soldier 
social  workers.  This  was  our  way  of 
administering  the  services  of  our  center 
in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  clinic  also  maintained  a  more 
specialized  program  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  particular  problems  in 
which  they  needed  assistance.  There 
was  the  inmate  who  had  gotten  into 
trouble  because  of  misclassification  and 
wrong  assignment,  or  because  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  place  in  the  army.  It 
was  with  these  men  that  repeated  con- 
tacts and  interviews  were  held  in  order 
to  give  them  a  better  chance  to  prepare 
themselves  for  further  military  service. 

Paul  D.,  a  Negro  soldier,  deserted 
because  he  felt  that  the  army  was  con- 
stantly using  him  as  an  inferior  and  he 
was  not  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
serve  equally  with  white  soldiers.  He 
joined  the  merchant  marine  under  an 
assumed  name  and  served  honorablv  for 


a  year,  being  torpedoed  on  two  oc- 
casions. His  girl  friend  finally  per- 
suaded him  that  this  was  not  the  way 
for  him  to  serve  his  country.  He  turned 
in,  was  court  martialed,  and  given  a 
two-year  sentence  for  desertion. 

When  he  was  seen  he  stated  that  he 
was  disgusted  with  "the  deal  he  had 
gotten."  Gradually,  however,  because 
he  felt  he  had  a  place  in  the  war,  he 
became  active  in  his  desire  to  serve 
again  and  worked  out  as  one  of  the 
best  trainees.  Upon  his  restoration,  a 
letter  from  our  commanding  officer  ac- 
companied him  to  his  next  post,  rec- 
ommending some  assignment  connected 
with  his  desire  for  combat  as  well  as 
his  love  for  the  sea.  When  last  heard 
from,  he  was  working  on  a  troop  trans- 
port, referring  to  himself  happily  as 
the  "Sailor  in  Khaki." 

There  was  the  young  boy,  who,  when 
first  seen,  indicated  that  he  had  de- 
serted because  he  had  learned  that  his 
wife  was  living  with  another  man. 
"When  I  found  out  about  that,  I  went 
AWOL  to  settle  things."  To  his  social 
worker  he  stated,  "I  will  never  be  able 
to  soldier  as  long  as  I  am  married  to 
that  woman."  After  several  interviews 
and  some  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  legal  assistance  officer  on  the  post, 
proceedings  for  a  divorce  were  begun. 
Gradually  as  his  home  situation 
straightened  out,  his  desire  for  duty 
also  straightened  out. 

Just  like  clients  who  come  to  civilian 
casework  agencies,  he  was  confused  and 
upset  to  a  point  where  he  could  not  do 
what  was  logical  and  correct,  no  matter 
how  much  he  tried.  As  he  loosened  up, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his 
problem,  and  gradually  became  more 
able  to  solve  his  difficulties  on  his  own 
initiative.  In  the  end,  he  successfully 
met  a  crisis,  and  went  on  to  serve  his 
country  as  a  soldier  once  again. 

About  four  thousand  other  soldiers 
who  were  inmates  of  the  center  at  one 
time  or  another  were  able  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  This  fact  alone  is 
probably  a  good  beginning  answer  to 
those  persons,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, who  wonder  what  a  social  worker 
is  and  can  do.  To  the  social  worker 
himself,  looking  back  over  the  three 
and  half  years  experience,  it  seems 
that  casework  in  this  setting  was  es- 
sentially what  it  is  in  any  setting — 
stepping  in  with  a  set  of  services  and 
being  of  help  when  needed,  stepping 
out  quickly  when  no  longer  needed,  so 
that  those  with  whom  he  had  worked, 
having  benefited  from  their  experience, 
might  move  on  alone  once  again. 
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Standards  and  Status 

1  \velve  thousand  professional 
nurses,  meeting  at  the  National  Bi- 
ennial Nursing  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City  in  late  September,  discussed  and 
voted  on  matters  of  great  concern  to 
their  profession  and  to  the  American 
public. 

Because  of  the  national  shortage  of 
nurses,  estimated  at  about  42,000,  many 
hospitals  have  been  forced  in  recent 
months  to  curtail  services.  One  hos- 
pital, for  instance,  was  reported  operat- 
ing with  31  percent  of  its  usual  nursing 
staff  and  services. 

Signs  indicating  that  insufficient  pay 
was  one  of  the  primary  factors  involved 
in  the  situation  had  been  noted  by  ob- 
servers in  the  medical  field  who  saw 
that  nurses  were  leaving  institutions  for 
better-paying  jobs  such  as  those  of- 
fered by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
private  industry,  and  private  physicians 
who  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  com- 
petent office  nursing  personnel. 

That  nurses  are  generally  concerned 
for  their  economic  security  was  demon- 
strated in  this  convention  by  their 
adoption  of  a  ten-point  platform,  the 
first  plank  of  which  called  for  improve- 
ment in  hours  and  living  conditions. 
This  included  "wider  acceptance  of  the 
40-hour  week  with  no  decrease  of 
salary,"  and  "minimum  salaries  ade- 
quate to  attract  and  hold  nurses  of 
quality  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
standards  of  living  comparable  with 
other  professions." 

Some  indication  that  the  40-hour 
week  and  higher  salaries  were  on  the 
horizon  had  appeared  before  the  con- 
vention met.  In  July,  Seattle  hospitals 
began  placing  nurses  on  a  40-hour, 
five-day  work  week.  In  instances  where 
nurses  were  being  asked  to  work  the 
sixth  day,  they  were  being  paid  on  the 
basis  of  time  and  a  half. 

During  the  period  of  four  days 
before  the  convention  opened,  Mayor 
William  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York  City, 
had  announced  that  for  nurses  em- 
ployed by  the  department  of  hospitals 
in  the  city,  the  48-hour,  six-day  week 
would  give  way  to  a  40-hour,  five-day 
week  on  November  1.  Similar  moves 
toward  up-grading  salaries  for  nurses 
have  been  reported  from  several  cities. 

Related  to  the  question  of  better 
salaries,  but  with  more  particular  em- 


phasis on  status  was  the  action  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  last 
summer  in  reclassifying  all  "subprofes- 
sional"  nursing  positions  into  the  "pro- 
fessional and  scientific  service,"  thereby 
affecting  the  hundreds  of  professional 
nurses  employed  in  federal  civil  service 
positions. 

The  eagerness  of  the  nurse  to  gain  in 
professional  stature  had  been  empha- 
sized by  Dorothy  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
York  Nursing  Council,  who  was 
quoted  in  an  editorial  in  the  September 
20  issue  of  New  York  Medicine,  as 
saying  that  "...  the  whole  basis  of  the 
shortage  is  job  dissatisfaction.  The 
nurses  want  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
share  in  what  the  hospitals  are  accom- 
plishing and  are  not  just  a  small  seg- 
ment which  takes  orders." 

The  culmination  of  this  issue  in  the 
convention  was  in  plank  three  of  the 
ten-point  platform  which  called  for 
"increased  participation  by  nurses  in 
the  actual  planning  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  nursing  service,  in  hospitals 
and  other  types  of  employment." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  profes- 
sional group  can  move  further  in  dis- 
closing and  resolving  its  job  dissatisfac- 
tions, in  its  own  behalf  and  in  behalf 
of  the  American  public  to  whom  its 
services  are  so  vital. 

Leaders  for  Social  Action 

How  to  tackle  the  problems  that 
war  has  left  on  the  doorstep  of  every 
American  town  was  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion in  a  series  of  three-day  training 
projects  for  leaders  conducted  by  the 
National  YWCA's  Leadership  Services 
Department  in  September  and  October. 
The  institutes,  held  in  fifteen  different 
locations  over  the  country,  were  at- 
tended by  about  fifteen  hundred  lay 
and  professional  YWCA  leaders  from 
communities  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Community  problems  related  to 
housing,  food,  race  tensions,  religious 
intolerance,  and  labor  conflicts  were  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  in  terms  of  spe- 
cific case  examples  brought  in  by  board 
and  committee  members  and  profes- 
sional staff  who  attended. 

The  subject  of  international  educa- 
tion came  in  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention,  for,  as  one  spokesman  put 
it,  "an  organization  that  works  in  69 


countries  ...  is  under  compulsion  to 
do  something  in  its  own  home  town 
about  this  problem." 

Each  institute  was  "piloted"  by  a 
team  composed  of  one  volunteer  repre- 
senting the  National  Board  or  a  na- 
tional committee  and  three  national 
staff  members.  All  activities  were  in- 
terracial in  character. 

According  to  statements  from  the  or- 
ganization, the  YWCA  feels  more 
keenly  than  ever  that  it  must  assume  its 
full  share  of  community  responsibility 
in  working  on  problems  brought  about 
by  social  change.  This  series  of  pro- 
jects was  aimed  at  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop skill  in  the  analysis  of  social 
situations  and  in  the  use  of  techniques 
for  social  education  and  action  that  are 
best  adapted  to  forwarding  the  objec- 
tives of  the  organization. 

Constructive  Keynote 

North  Carolina's  courage  and 
imagination  last  month  in  selecting 
"prevention"  as  the  keynote  for  its  an- 
nual Public  Welfare  Institute,  suggests 
a  theme  which  may  well  receive  in- 
creasing attention  from  public  welfare 
leaders.  At  least,  it  serves  as  a  re- 
minder that  prevention  of  certain  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  economic  need  is 
no  more  outside  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility through  social  service  than  is  the 
prevention  of  ill  health  and  other  kinds 
of  family  difficulty.  To  be  sure,  con- 
trol of  the  factors  which  make  for  un- 
employment— the  overwhelming  cause 
of  economic  need  during  the  Thirties — 
is  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  social 
service  techniques  and  skills.  But  many 
of  the  things  which  make  for  unem- 
ployability — the  cause  of  so  much  of 
the  need  now  reflected  by  public  wel- 
fare relief  loads — are  not. 

The  last  decade  demonstrated  that 
any  approach  to  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  unemployable  families 
in  the  relief  load  must  be  relative  and 
not  absolute.  The  number  so  regarded, 
at  any  given  time,  is  also  conditioned 
by  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  la- 
bor's services. 

However,  factors  which  make  for 
unemployability — that  is,  which  act  as 
barriers  to  the  possibility  of  a  steadily 
earned  family  income,  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  the  labor  market — are 
constant  and  well  known.  Broken 
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homes  which  actually  deprive  the 
family  of  any  potential  wage  earner, 
old  age,  physical  handicaps,  physical  ill- 
ness, mental  illness,  all  lend  them- 
selves to  the  rehabilitation  skills  of  our 
social  and  health  service. 

In  a  sense,  social  insurance,  as  now 
>artially  exemplified  by  our  old  age  and 
survivors  and  unemployment  insurance 
system,  represents  one  approach  to  the 
prevention  of  economic  need,  whether 
:he  cause  be  unemployment  or  unem- 
ployability.  At  least  it  erects  a  protec- 
tive wall  of  guaranteed  income  against 
the  need  for  public  assistance.  But  in- 
surance only  makes  up  for  lost  income. 
It  does  nothing  to  remedy  either  the 
.oss  of  opportunity  or  the  loss  of  ca- 
pacity to  earn.  Obviously,  measures  to 
jrevent  economic  need  must  proceed 
on  both  fronts — insuring  against  loss 
of  income,  and  tackling  the  causes  of 
oss  of  opportunity  and  capacity. 

The  manner  in  which  public  wel- 
fare statistics  are  now  kept,  primarily 
for  administrative  purposes,  tends  to 
obscure  the  unemployability  factors  in 
economic  need.  But  the  present  full 
employment  setting  lends  itself  to  a 
thorough  reexamination  -of  the  issues 
suggested  by  North  Carolina's  "pre- 
ventive" theme. 

Neglected  Children 

Two  statewide  child  welfare  stu- 
dies in  the  neighboring  states  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  illustrate  a 
mounting  urge  to  reexamine  the  prob- 
lem of  public  welfare  responsibility  for 
children. 

New  York  State's  inquiry  will  be 
guided  by  Assemblyman  Ostertag's 
Joint  Legislative  Committee,  whose 
recommendations  regarding  the  general 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  are  now  being  car- 
ried into  effect.  (See  "Making  Public 
Welfare  History,"  by  Lee  C.  Dowling, 
Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1946.)  Pub- 
lic welfare  services  to  children  now 
are  mainly  a  local  responsibility.  The 
study  will  cover  the  present  adequacy 
of  foster  care  service  both  public  and 
private,  standards,  cooperation  with 
juvenile  courts,  and  the  issues  involved 
in  a  state  aid  program. 

The  Connecticut  survey,  now  near- 
ing  completion  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Council,  represents 
a  somewhat  different  approach.  With 
a  state  administered  and  state  financed 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  in  recent  years  with  a  modern 
statewide  juvenile  court  system,  Con- 


necticut has  watched  with  concern  the 
steadily  mounting  loads  and  resultant 
expenditures  for  delinquency  and  ne- 
glect cases. 

Therefore,  the  state's  study  is  di- 
rected at  the  "causes  of  delinquency 
•  and  neglect,"  in  the  hope  that  a  pro- 
gram may  be  developed  which  will  help 
prevent  the  need  for  the  rising  volume 
of  cases  where,  as  an  end  result,  special 
care  is  needed. 

The  shortage  of  foster  homes  (Cook 
County  reports  1,700  needed)  now 
past  the  emergency  stage,  confusion 
about  the  protective  services,  the  per- 
sistent problem  of  day  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  concern 
about  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, all  evidence  the  underlying  pres- 
sures at  work  to  strengthen  public  wel- 
fare services  for  children  in  a  syste- 
matic way. 

The  present-day  pattern  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  degree  of  public  respon- 
sibility are  exceedingly  uneven.  Some 
local  public  welfare  departments  have 
well  organized  child  welfare  divisions 
providing  foster  homes  and  general 
child  welfare  services.  In  others,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  public  funds  are  paid 
to  private  agencies  for  foster  care.  In 
many,  public  responsibility  for  other 
than  very  special  cases,  is  just  about 
nonexistent. 

Other  states  are  in  the  process  of 
either  taking  stock  of  their  child  care 
programs  or  considering  doing  so,  and 
one  may  hope  that  the  eventual  result 
will  be  a  clearer  design  for  public  wel- 
fare development  in  this  highly  impor- 
tant area. 

Toward  Good  Housing 

Firm  determination  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  the  fight  for  public 
housing  throughout  the  country  ap- 
peared as  the  most  significant  thesis  of 
the  13th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Of- 
ficials in  Cleveland,  October  10-12. 
Nearly  1,000  members  of  the  associa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
attended  the  meeting. 

As  the  keynote,  at  the  .opening  gen- 
eral session,  Frank  B.  Wenrich,  re- 
tiring president,  urged  the  members  of 
the  association  to  fight  to  achieve  its 
goal  of  "a  good  home  in  a  good 
neighborhood  for  every  American 
family." 

And  throughout  the  three-day  ses- 
sion, prominent  housers  kept  under- 
scoring the  urgency  of  reaching  this 
goal.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed 


on  the  need  for  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general  housing 
bill  which  will  be  introduced  immedi- 
ately in  the  80th  Congress.  Spirited  ex- 
hortations, received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, were  climaxed  by  the  fighting 
defense  of  the  Veterans  Emergency 
Housing  Program  by  National  Expe- 
diter Wilson  W.  Wyatt. 

There  was  also  critical  analysis  of 
the  weaknesses  in  housing  policy  and 
practices  as  they  appear  today.  Howard 
Myers,  publisher  of  the  Architectural 
Forum,  suggested  many  of  these  criti- 
cisms brilliantly  in  his  address  entitled 
"Lessons  and  Past  Mistakes  in  Hous- 
ing." Mr.  Myers,  wlio  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Architectural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority, reviewed  the  range  of  criti- 
cisms from  the  "jargon"  about  projects, 
units,  and  densities,  to  the  unfortu- 
nately "drab  institutional  character 
which  so  many  housing  projects,  private 
as  well  as  public,  present." 

And  for  the  future,  Mr.  Myers 
earnestly  pleaded,  housers  should  think 
more  in  terms  of  people  and  families, 
and  housing  designers  should  have  free- 
dom to  act  in  terms  of  their  own  com- 
munities. 

A  plea  for  more  rapid  solution  of 
the  veterans'  housing  problem  was 
voiced  by  Gilbert  Harrison,  national 
vice-chairman  of  the  American  Veter- 
ans Committee.  Urging  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  Mr. 
Harrison  spoke  of  the  veterans'  disap- 
pointment in  not  finding  suitable  homes. 
He  warned  that  this  dissatisfaction 
could  produce  a  general  mood  of  de- 
spair, leading  to  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

Other  principal  speakers  included 
Dillon  S.  Myer,  new  commissioner  of 
the  FPHA;  David  Krooth,  general 
council  to  the  NHA;  Bryn  J.  Hovde, 
president  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research ;  and  Ervin  W.  Blum,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Housing  Authority  and  president-elect 
of  the  association. 

Special  panel  meetings  were  devoted 
to  technical  housing  problems  such  as 
housing  market  analyses,  taxes,  bonds 
and  financing,  training  and  education 
for  housing  administration,  rural  hous- 
ing, urban  redevelopment  and  housing 
research.  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority,  who  was  the  conference's 
"official  host,"  arranged  a  tour  of  the 
housing  projects  in  his  city  for  those 
interested  in  comparing  housing  tech- 
niques. 
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CHASTENED  BY  PREVIOUS  DE- 
teats,  the  army  will  present  to  the  new 
Congress  a  revised  universal  military 
training  program  which,  they  hope, 
will  meet  many  of  the  objections  to 
other  proposals. 

The  new  program  would  require  a 
year's  service.  However,  trainees  would 
spend  only  six  months  in  camp,  with 
the  other  six  in  the  National  Guard, 
a  college  ROTC  or  in  taking  advanced 
technical  training.  Military  discipline 
would  be  relaxed  with  a  specially 
drawn  Code  of  Conduct  replacing  the 
Articles  of  War.  As  a  final  bid  for 
favor  the  army  proposes  to  provide 
special  instruction  for  illiterates,  de- 
pendency benefits,  and  scholarships  for 
exceptional  students. 

The  draft  law,  temporarily  suspend- 
ed until  January  1,  passes  out  of  ex- 
istence officially  on  March  31,  1947. 
The  GI  bill,  with  its  provision  for  free 
education,  jobless  pay,  and  loans,  no 
longer  applies  to  men  enlisting  or  be- 
ing drafted.  It  closed  down  as  of 
October  5.  For  the  time  being,  volun- 
tary enlistments  are  high  but  the  army 
does  not  expect  the  rate  to  be  main- 
tained indefinitely.  A  business  slump 
would  help  but  even  the  army  hesitates 
to  depend  on  that  possibility  exclusive- 
ly. Hence  the  renewed  campaign  for 
universal  military  training. 

44-4 

THE  WAR  ASSETS  ADMINISTRA- 
tion  has  about  one  million  surplus 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  hand  out  free 
to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions  and  groups.  WAA  has 
authorized  the  chief  of  chaplains 
(Major  General  Luther  D.  Miller) 
to  handle  distribution. 

The  volumes  were  purchased  for 
morale  purposes  during  the  war.  Most 
of  them  are  pocket  size.  Some  are  the 
King  James  version,  some  the  Douay 
version  and  others  were  prepared  for 
GIs  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

4-        4    '    4 
THE  GOVERNMENT  CAME  TO  THE 

defense  of  the  small  fry  in  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  the  effect  that  rela- 
tively few  of  the  common  types  of 
tenant  wear  and  tear  on  rent  proper- 
ties can  be  blamed  on  children.  It  is 
mama  who  does  the  damage,  a  survey 
of  173,000  units  of  low  rent  housing 
revealed.  Not  that  mama  is  intention- 
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ally  destructive,  but  her  careless  house- 
keeping practices,  particularly  her  "ill- 
advised  cleaning  methods,"  are  hard  on 
woodwork,  floors,  walls,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  to  back 
up  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt's  plea  to 
landlords  not  to  ban  families  with  chil- 
dren from  rented  properties.  The  land- 
lords' excuse  has  been  that  children 
destroy  things.  But  it  isn't  so,  says 
FPHA,  and  offers  convincing  evidence 
to  prove  the  statement. 

444 

ADDRESSING  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
of  George  Washington  University, 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  medical  director 
of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
warned  the  embryo  medicos  against 
putting  too  much  faith  in  the  pro- 
fession's political  influence  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  health  legisla- 
tion. "Why,"  said  Dr.  Hawley,  "all 
the  doctors  in  the  United  States  could 
not  elect  ten  congressmen." 

Dr.  Hawley  declared  that  good 
medical  care  had  become  so  expensive 
that  it  should  be  classed  as  a  luxury. 
And,  said  he,  American  industry  has 
reached  its  present  predominant  posi- 
tion not  by  making  the  most  expensive 
products  in  the  world.  "American 
medicine,"  he  said,  "must  effect  com- 
parable economies  if  it  is  to  exist  as  a 
free  and  unregulated  profession.  ...  I 
suggest  to  you,  then,  that  the  profession 
redefine  'medical  economies'  .  .  .  that 
the  scope  of  medical  economics  be  en- 
larged to  include  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  doctors  to  their,  patients  in- 
stead of  being  restricted  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  patients  to  their 
doctors." 

444 

A  RECENT  PRESS  RELEASE  FROM 

the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  finds  the  national  hous- 
ing shortage  just  so  much  "political 
buncombe."  According  to  the  board's 
president,  Boyd  T.  Barnard  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  problem  is  not  the  short- 
age but  "over  consumption  of  existing 
space."  He  estimates  that  1,500,000 
units  designed  for  two  or  more  persons 
are  at  present  occupied  by  one. 

As  Mr.  Barnard  sees  it,  the  answer 
to  the  nonexistent  housing  shortage  is 
to  raise  rents.  He  is  convinced  that 
by  upping  rents,  these  million  or  so 
live-aloners  would  be  forced  out  and 


the  space  in  which  they  now  rattle 
around  so  luxuriously  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  number  of  persons  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

444 

DUE  TO  THE  INCREASED  COST  OK 

food  and  service,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  faces  a  breakdown  this 
winter  unless  Congress  appropriates 
additional  funds,  according  to  delegates 
attending  the  recent  National  School 
Lunch  Conference  in  Washington. 

Delegates  said  that  the  $75,000,000 
federal  allotment  for  this  year  is  much 
less  adequate  than  last  year's  fund  of 
$57,500,000.  Not  only  have  food  and 
services  increased  in  cost  but  the  num- 
ber of  schools  participating  has  risen. 
All  three  factors  are  involved  and  the 
next  Congress  will  probably  be  ap- 
proached early  in  the  year  to  take  steps 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

4-44- 
A    PLEA     FOR     BETTER    PROVISION 

for  "our  very  poorest  regions"  under 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  was  made  by  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer 
of  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  recent 
statement  before  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Surgeon  General.  Mis. 
Meyer  pointed  out  that  under  the  act 
as  it  now  stands,  the  local  community 
must  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities  made  possible 
through  the  act,  and  that  this  "will 
exclude  many  counties  and  smaller 
units  from  taking  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions." She  added  : 

"If  I  \vere  to  define  purely  on  ex- 
perience what  kind  of  institution  is 
most  needed  in  our  underprivileged 
areas,  I  would  say  small  rural  hospitals 
with  a  minimum  practical  number  of 
beds,  based  upon  the  population.  Such 
small  structures  would  make  possible 
the  widest  distribution  of  funds  and 
could  have  as  tributaries,  public  health 
centers  that  could  refer  patients  to  the 
hospital.  When  necessary,  the  rural 
hospital  could,  in  turn,  refer  patients 
to  the  nearest  fully  equipped  urban 
hospital. 

"These  small  structures  would  re- 
quire less  material  to  build  and  less 
personnel  at  a  period  of  great  shortage. 
With  health  centers  as  antennae,  a 
great  number  of  rural  counties  could 
be  served." 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Our  Older  Citizens 


The    fact    that    fifty    percent    of 
urban  dwellers  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  more  are  either  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced,  added  to  the  fact  that  most 
aged  parsons  living  alone  on  a  small 
income  must  put  up  with  seriously  in- 
adequate housing  conditions,   makes  it 
necessary  for  public  housing  to  share 
in    a    growing   problem,    according   to 
John  P.  Dean,  writing  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Journal  of  Housing. 
Mr.  Dean,  a  regional  economist  for 
j  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
points  out  that  the  United  States  Hous- 
:  ing  Act  says  that  "families"  should  be 
( housed,  and  that  this  rules  out  the  aged 
individual  living  alone.  In  the  Wag- 
I  ner-Ellender-Taf  t  bill,  the  amendments 
I  for  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act  include  a 
i  statement  construing  "families"  to  be 
,  "persons,"  which  would  make  it  poss- 
i  ible  for  units  to  be  specially  constructed 
I  for  this  group. 

This  opens  a  new  possibility,  if  the 

bill    should    be    enacted    by    the    80th 

Congress,  for  social  agencies  which  are 

at  their  wits  end  in  helping  older  people 

make  suitable  living  arrangements.  The 

|  problem  is  being  struggled  with  by  both 

|  private  and  public  agencies  all  over  the 

1  country,  and  each  month  brings  news 

of  another  state,  county,  or  city  which 

I  is  conducting  a  survey  to  see  just  what 

;  the  situation  is  and  what  can  be  done 

to  meet  it,  within  the  resources  which 

|  are  available. 

i  Nursing  Homes 

Developments  in  the  program  of 
inspection    and    licensing    of    nursing 
homes   in    Illinois   are   reported   in   an 
|  August    issue    of    the   Illinois    Health 
Alessenger.   Following  passage  of  the 
Nursing  Home  Act  by  the  1945  state 
legislature,  a  nursing  home  committee 
was   appointed  by  the  director  of  the 
Stare    Department    of    Health,    and   a 
program  of  inspection  and  licensing  ac- 
companied  by  an   attempt   to   educate 
I  operators    of    the    homes,    was    begun. 
:  According  to  the  report,  103  out  of  165 
I  homes    so     far    inspected    have    been 
[  licensed.  Six  were  refused  licenses  and 
1 56     are     pending.     Principal     defects 
i  found  by  inspectors  have  been   inade- 
;  quate     nursing     care,     overcrowding, 
meager    and    unsafe    plumbing,    small 


kitchens  manned  by  untrained  help, 
fire  hazards  and  lack  of  adequate  record 
keeping.  The  comment  is  made  that 
there  is  little  or  no  scientific  knowledge 
or  practice  in  most  nursing  homes  in 
the  fields  of  nutrition  and  recreation^ 

Bill  Introduced 

The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reports  that  a  bill 
to  establish  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  a  National  Geriatrics 
Institute  was  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  Representative 
Hugh  De  Lacy  of  Washington.  The 
bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  million  dollars  to 
establish  the  institute,  which  would 
deal  with  study  and  research  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  ail- 
ments common  to  old  age. 

Note 

The  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation established  a  new  section  on 
the  Psychology  of  Aging,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  September. 

Lecture  Courses 

George  Lawton,  author  of  "Aging 
Successfully"  (Columbia  University 
Press)  and  writer  of  numerous  articles 
on  old  age  (see  Suri'ey  Midmonthly, 
April  1946,  special  section:  "Modern 
Old  Age")  is  conducting  a  lecture 
series,  "Are  You  Aging  Successfully?" 
under  the  auspices  of  Town  Hall,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Lawton  is  also  giving 
a  course  at  the  Cooper  Union  under 
the  general  topic,  "Aging  Creatively." 
stressing  the  use  of  arts,  crafts,  and 
recreation  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
individual  over  the  life  span. 

Referral  Center 

The  Central  Bureau  for  the  Jew- 
ish Aged  was  set  up  by  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies  and  twenty- 
five  homes  for  the  aged,  convalescent 
homes,  hospitals,  family  agencies,  and 
other  institutions  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  City  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  new  agency  is  intended 
to  provide  a  central  organization  where 
older  people  may  apply  for  individual 
assistance  and  advice,  and  will  carry 
out  the  function  of  a  referral  center. 


However,  physicians  will  be  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  applicants  before  making 
referral  to  institutions  or  agencies. 

The  new  office,  located  at  45  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City,  will  maintain 
registration,  clearance,  research,  and  in- 
formation services  for  member  agencies. 
Establishment  of  the  bureau  was  the 
result  of  a  recommendation  in  a  survey 
made  in  1944  by  a  committee  of  the 
federation.  The  committee's  report  re- 
vealed a  58.7  percent  increase  from 
1930  to  1940  in  New  York  City's 
population  over  sixty-five  years,  while 
the  total  population  during  the  same 
period  rose  by  7.6  percent. 

In  Print 

A  mimeographed  bibliography 
titled  "Geriatrics  and  the  Care  of  the 
Aged"  has  been  prepared  by  John  J. 
Griffin,  supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Somerville,  Mass. 
One  dollar  from  the  bureau.  The  con- 
tents include  nine  pages  of  books,  nine- 
teen pages  of  articles  and  studies,  two 
pages  of  editorials,  unsigned  articles, 
and  reports,  and  a  list  of  addresses  of 
publications. 

"The  Administration  of  Old  Age 
Assistance  in  New  Jersey,"  is  a  two- 
year  report  of  the  division  of  old  age 
assistance  in  the  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions and  Agencies  of  New  Jersey. 
Published  as  a  thirty-six  page  pamphlet, 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  general 
development  of  the  program,  and  dis- 
cussions of  medical  services,  budgeting, 
staff,  and  other  items. 

The  report  is  available  from  the  de- 
partment in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Public  Welfare  Grants 

In  June,  the  Public  Aid  Commis- 
sion of  Illinois  adopted  a  new  policy  to 
govern  the  basis  for  grants  to  the  aged 
(and  the  blind)  wishing  to  purchase 
care  in  homes  for  the  aged  and  other 
nonprofit  private  institutions.  Under 
the  new  policy,  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sistance grant  of  a  resident  of  such  in- 
stitution can  be  based,  in  most  instances, 
upon  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  insti- 
tution for  care  and  maintenance  of  its 
residents.  According  to  the  August 
issue  of  Public  Aid  in  Illinois,  the  new 
policy  permits,  in  general,  larger  grants 
to  recipients  of  public  assistance  who 
are  residing  in  these  institutions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  change  will  help  over- 
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come  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
former  policy — the  retardation  of  de- 
velopment of  these  facilities  as  units  in 
community  and  state  planning  for  care 
of  the  chronically  ill. 

The  Conference  Group  on  Welfare 
of  the  Aged  of  the  New  York  City 
Welfare  Council,  after  study  of  board 
rates  for  care  of  old  age  assistance  re- 
cipients in  voluntary  homes  for  the 
aged,  has  recommended  to  the  city  de- 
partment of  welfare  that  board  rates 


should  be  determined  by  the  extent  and 
quality  of  services  provided  by  the  in- 
dividual home.  Suggested  criteria  relate 
to  social  services,  medical  care,  nursing 
service,  nutrition,  occupational  therapy, 
recreation,  and  so  on.  Formulation  of 
the  criteria  was  made  by  the  committee 
at  the  request  of  the  city  welfare  de- 
partment, in  accordance  with  a  new 
policy  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  which  allows 
for  setting  board  rates  in  this  way. 


Concerning  Children 


The  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  an- 
nounced in  October  that  part  of  its 
new  appropriation  (increased  by  the 
last  Congress  from  $11,200,000  to  $22,- 
000,000)  will  be  used  to  set  up  a  num- 
ber of  maternity  demonstration  proj- 
ects. The  purpose  of  the  projects,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  opened  in  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  is  to  demonstrate  "what 
might  be  done  in  getting  comprehensive 
maternity  care  to  a  group  of  women 
who  now  often  lack  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary care." 

The  project  is  one  of  a  series  recom- 
mended to  the  bureau  by  a  committee 
of  child  specialists,  headed  by  Dr.  N. 
J.  Eastman  of  John  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Miller  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
Also,  on  suggestion  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  bureau  has  appointed  a  team 
of  five  professional  workers  to  travel 
around    the   country   visiting   cerebral 
palsy  centers.     They  will  report  back 
to  a  national  conference  to  be  held  at 
the  bureau  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  manv 
cerebral  palsied  children  are  wrongly 
considered    to    be    mentally    deficient. 
(See    "Forgotten    Children,"    Survey 
Midmonthly,  August  1946,  page  211.) 
Other  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee include:  establishment  of  blood 
banks  in  strategic  centers  for  emergency 
maternal  cases;  chest  X-ray  examina- 
tions for  all  maternity  cases;  funds  to 
hospitals  to  care   for  all   prematurely 
born  infants;  setting  up  of  systems  of 
care  for  crippled  children  who  are  vic- 
tims  of   rheumatic   fever,    speech    and 
hearing  defects,  epilepsy,   and  chronic 
illnesses,  as  well  as  the  orthopedically 
handicapped;    training    fellowships    in 
mental  health  for  teachers. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  women's 
division  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies,  Katharine  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  declared  that  the 
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lives  of  31,000  babies  and  3,000 
mothers  could  be  spared  annually  by 
improved  health  and  welfare  care. 

What  present  day  medical  knowl- 
edge is  capable  of  achieving  is  shown 
by  a  recent  report  from  the  Chicago 
Lying-in  Hospital,  where  all  who  need 
specialized  care  are  admitted  without 
regard  to  ability  to  pay.  During  the 
past  thirteen  years,  the  death  rate  has 
been  0.17  percent  for  47,945  obstetri- 
cal patients;  the  death  rate  for  1944 
was  zero. 

The  part  played  by  good  hospital 
care  is  indicated  by  recent  figures  from 
the  Census  Bureau,  which  show  that 
the  maternal  deathrate  for  white 
mothers  the  country  over  has  been  re- 
duced to  1.9  per  1,000  births.  For 
non-white  mothers  it  is  5.1.  By  con- 
trast, in  New  York  City,  where  99  per- 
cent of  all  mothers  are  hospitalized, 
the  deathrate  during  1944  for  white 
mothers  was  1.7  per  1,000  live  births 
and  for  Negro  mothers  2.1,  offering 
conclusive  evidence  that  given  good 
care,  the  rates  are  nearly  the  same. 

New  Law 

A  new  state  law  for  the  licensing 
of  day  nurseries  went  into  effect  in 
New  Jersey  last  July.  It  provides  for 
the  registration  and  regulation  of  pri- 
vate, nonsectarian  child  care  centers  or 
boarding  schools  serving  more  than  five 


children  over  the  age  of  two  and  under 
five  years,  if  a  fee  is  charged. 

The  nurseries  and  schools  must  meet 
certain  standards  to  receive  their  an- 
nual certificate  of  approval  from  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  is  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

School  Lunches 

Some  8,000,000  boys  and  girls 
will  get  school  lunches  this  year  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  signed 
by  President  Truman  last  June,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
last  month.  All  the  states  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  have  signed  agree- 
ments with  the  department  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  under  which  funds 
are  allotted  to  the  states  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  children  attending  46,000 
public  and  nonprofit  schools. 

An  example  of  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram appears  in  a  recent  report  show- 
ing that  of  99,435  children  given  physi- 
cal examinations  in  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  last  year,  9.5  percent 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrion.  For  the  48,138  children  in 
parochial  schools,  the  malnutrition  rate 
was  8.4. 
Psychiatry  and  Casework 

A  monograph  on  the  integration 
of  psychiatry  and  casework  in  child 
guidance  practice  has  been  published 
under  the  title,  "The  Case  Worker  in 
Psychotherapy,"  by  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  of  New  York.  Dedicated 
to  Dr.  Johan  H.  W.  van  Ophuijsen, 
founding  member  of  the  Netherlands 
Psychoanalytic  Association  and  at  pres-v 
ent  chief  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  of 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York,  the 
fifty-page  pamphlet  contains  papers  by 
Dr.  -van  Ophuijsen,  Nathan  W. 
Ackerman,  M.D.,  Frederika  Neumann, 
S.  R.  Slavson,  and,  Herschel  Alt.  The 
fusion  of  psychiatry  and  casework  in 
the  program  of  the  organization  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Alt;  other  papers  deal 
with  new  fields  for  psychiatric  case- 
work, psychotherapy  in  a  child  guid- 
ance clinic,  the  caseworker  and  psycho- 
therapy, and  the  relation  of  these 
factors  to  group  therapy. 

Price  50  cents  from  the  board,  2 
East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 

Day  Care  Centers 

Day  care  centers  in  several  large 
cities  are  still  caring  for  the  children 
of  thousands  of  employed  mothers,  de- 
spite the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds 
last  March  1,  according  to  the  Amer- 
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ican      Public     Welfare     Association. 

A  number  of  these  cities  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  New  York, 
where  state  funds  have  been  earmarked 
to  sustain  these  centers  for  as  long  as 
two  years  or  more.  In  some  cities, 
however,  the  centers  are  continuing  on 
a  very  temporary  basis.  In  Chicago, 
city  funds  lapsed  in  July,  and  a  skele- 
ton network  of  nine  centers  is  being 
carried  on  through  private  contribu- 
tions and  community  fund  support. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  on  April  1,  a  month 
after  the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds, 
303  communities  were  still  sustaining 
child  care  centers  as  compared  with 
386  on  February  28. 

Although  over  two  million  women 
have  left  the  labor  force,  at  least  two 
major  cities — Los  Angeles  and  Denver 
— report  no  reduction  in  demand  for 
this  type  of  care,  says  the  APWA. 

Denver  conducts  5  day  care  centers 
employing  twenty-eight  full  time 
teachers.  Forty-seven  percent  of  the 
children  cared  for  are  dependent  on 
their  mothers  for  support,  and  another 
40  percent  are  from  families  in  which 
both  parents  are  employed.  At  present, 
parents  are  charged  a  flat  $16  a  month 
per  child,  but  later  it  is  planned  to 
graduate  fees  on  an  ability-to-pay  basis. 

Los  Angeles  schools  are  currently 
providing  care  for  nearly  5,000  chil- 
dren in  120  centers.  Operating  ex- 
penses are  met  by  city  and  state  funds 
and  by  fees  from  parents. 


Day  care  in  Philadelphia  is  provided 
in  12  centers,  with  an  average  enroll- 
ment of  800  children.  Last  June,  the 
city  appropriated  $75,000  to  sustain 
the  program  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  New  York  City,  4,384  children- 
including  1,195  of  school  age — weie 
enrolled  this  fall  in  93  day  care  cen- 
ters receiving  city  and  state  funds. 
The  program  is  administered  through 
the  new  division  of  day  care  created  in 
the  bureau  of  child  welfare  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Lanham  Act—  The 
city  budget  allows  an  average  of  $50 
a  month  for  a  nursery  child  and  $30 
for  a  school  age  child,  for  day  care 
expenses. 

No  Economy 

The  drop  in  ADC  cases  during 
the  years  because  of  working  mothers 
was  "at  best,  a  mixed  blessing,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Public  As- 
sistance Review  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1946.  "The  alarming  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  during  the  war 
years  when  female  employment  was  ex- 
ceptionally high,  undoubtedly  is  at- 
tributable in  some  measure  to  the  re- 
sentment of  children  at  the  loss  of  the 
working  mothers'  attention  and  care 
and  to  the  lack  of  the  usual  disciplinary 
influences  of  the  normal  home.  ...  In 
the  long  run,  therefore,  the  withdrawal 
of  mothers  from  the  labor  force,  par- 
ticularly mothers  of  young  children, 
should  prove  beneficial  both  to  the 
children  and  to  the  state." 


Notes  on  Nursing 


Speaking  before  the  National  Bi- 
ennial Nursing  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City  in  September,  Annie  W.  Good- 
rich, dean  emeritus  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Nursing,  urged  that  nurses  should 
have  university  training  in  addition  to 
the  high  school  education  which  is  now 

,  generally  accepted  as  adequate  for  the 
student  nurse.  Before  the  end  of  the 
convention,  the  group  adopted  a  ten- 

I  point  platform  which  emphasized  the 
maintenance  of  educational  standards 
to  the  end  that  "nursing  may  keej 
abreast  of  the  rapid  advances  in  medi- 
cine and  other  sciences." 

Other  important  planks  of  this  plat- 

!  form  indicated  determination  of  nurses 

;  to  win  firmer  economic  security  (see 
page  296)  and  to  see  that  barriers  pre- 
venting full  employment  and  profes- 
sional development  of  nurses  belonging 

I  to  minority  racial  groups  are  removed. 


According  to  spokesmen  for  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau,  many 
hours  during  the  convention  were  de- 
voted by  the  three  national  nursing  or- 
ganizations to  the  report  of  the  struc- 
ture study  undertaken  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Raymond  Rich  Associates  at  the 
request  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  na- 
tional organizations.  The  comprehen- 
sive report  which  recommended  that  all 
professional  nurses  be  united  in  one 
body,  under  a  structure  which  allows 
for  the  various  specialist  groups  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  autonomy,  included 
two  alternative  plans  for  structural  re- 
organization. The  report  was  referred 
to  the  joint  committee,  now  expanded 
in  membership,  for  further  study. 

Training 

Martha  Ruth  Smith,  professor  of 
nursing  education  at  Boston  University, 


has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  newly 
established  Boston  University  School  of 
Nursing.  .  .  .  During  the  summer  a 
two-weeks  workshop  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  part  time  in- 
dustrial nursing  was  given  at  Wayne 
University.  Registration  was  limited 


to  directors  of  public  health  nursing 
agencies.  .  .'  .  A  one-year  course  in  one 
of  several  clinical  specialties,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is 
being  offered  by  the  department  of 
nursing  of  Columbia  University's  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

As  of  September  first,  1,094  schools 
of  nursing  were  participating  in  the 
U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  program, 

with  89,000  students  enrolled The 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced grants  to  three  universities  in 
the  United  States,  to  expand  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  graduate  nurses 
— Boston  University,  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Across  the  Seas 

International  recognition  has 
come  to  the  Seattle  Visiting  Nurse 
Service,  according  to  a  release  from  the 
Seattle  and  King  County  Community 
Chest,  of  which  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  is  a  member  agency. 

Through  the  War  Department  Civil 
Affairs  Division,  a  full  length  illus- 
trated article  about  the  program  of  the 
nursing  service  will  be  published  in 
"Heute,"  the  official  magazine  of  the 
United  States  Military  Government  in 
Germany.  The  material  will  be  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Seattle  organiza- 
tion, but  will  be  used  to  acquaint  Ger- 
man readers  with  visiting  nurse  service 
in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division,  such  a  service 
is  virtually  unknown  in  Germany. 

In  the  Service 

In  October,  the  War  Department 
announced  that  because  of  the  nurse 
shortage  it  would  hold  on  duty  tempo- 
rarily about  one  thousand  army  nurses 
who  had  been  scheduled  to  begin  termi- 
nal leave  within  the  next  two  months. 
Earlier  in  the  fall  plans  were  made  to 
recall  one  thousand  former  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers  to  active  duty,  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  the  best  care 
for  the  90.000  patients  remaining  in 
army  hospitals  throughout  the  world. 
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The  September  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  reported  that  1,500 
nurses  had  notified  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  they  were  "ready  to  trade 
civilian  life  for  military  duty."  At  the 
same  time  the  navy  also  announced 
urgent  need  for  1,000  purses  to  replace 
those  who  served  during  wartime  and 
had  returned  to  civilian  life. 

Rare  Volume 

Newly  published  for  the  nursing 
field  is  a  facsimile  of  the  first  edition 
(1860)  of  "Notes  on  Nursing"  by 
Florence  Nightingale.  Virginia  M. 
Dunbar,  dean  of  Cornell  University- 
New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, writes  in  the  foreword  that  the 
fundamentals  set  down  here  by  Miss 
Nightingale  "have  not  been  affected 
by  time  or  progress."  Two  dollars  from 
the  Appleton-Century  Company,  35 
West  32  Street,  New  York  1. 

In  Print 

"Home  Nursing  Hints,"  by  Grace 
L.  Smith,  R.N.,  "visiting  nurse  of  the 
air,"  is  published  by  Murray  and  Gee, 
Inc.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Price  $2, 
cloth;  $1.25,  paper.  This  little  book, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  J.  Pflueger 
writing  in  the  preface,  "is  intended  .  .  . 
to  interpret  into  simpler  and  more  un- 
derstandable English,  the  too  technical 
orders  frequently  given  by  physicians." 
In  fifteen  chapters  the  book  covers 
clearly  and  concisely  everything  from 
how  to  call  the  doctor  to  home  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 

"The  Service  Load  of  a  Staff 
Nurse,"  based  on  a  study  of  one  of- 
ficial public  health  agency  and  written 
by  Marion  Ferguson,  is  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  This  fifty-page  book  analyzes 
the  problem  of  what  a  reasonable  out- 
put of  work  in  an  organization  is,  and 
sets  forth  the  implications  of  the  study 
for  agencies  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Price  $1.85  from  the  Columbia 
University  Press. 


Veterans 


The  medical  and  hospital  needs  of 
the  veteran  are  being  handled  "at  an 
unbelievably  good  rate,"  he  reports  on 
the  basis  of  official  studies  compiled  up 
to  September  30.  At  that  time,  80,862 
patients  were  under  care,  one  third  for 
service-connected  disorders.  Also  there 
were  28,022  veterans  awaiting  admis- 
sion, but  only  206  of  these  had  service- 
connected  disabilities.  In  addition,  12,- 
439  veterans  were  under  care  in  homes 
operated  by  VA. 

More  than  234,000  disabled  veterans 
were  taking  vocational  training  and 
almost  53,000  had  completed  or  dis- 
continued it.  Out  of  4,042,121  appli- 
cations for  educational  training  VA 
had  acted  on  all  but  48,609  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  A  total  of  742,064 
veterans  were  attending  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  523,091  were  taking  on- 
the-job  training.  Over  583,000  had 
completed  or  discontinued  their  educa- 
tion or  training. 

Veterans  had  obtained  partly  guaran- 
teed GI  loans  to  a  total  of  345,960, 
involving  $1,718,045,000. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  spot  in  the  pic- 
ture, according  to  Mr.  Hurd,  was  the 
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"In  a  year  of  rapidly  expanding 
operations,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  surprised  even  its  critics  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  drawn 
abreast  of  its  work,"  writes  Charles 
Hurd  in  The  Neiv  York  Times  of 
October  13. 


drop  in  the  number  of  veterans  claim- 
ing readjustment  allowances,  from  1,- 
649,820  in  August  to  1,322,300  in 
September. 

Mental  Health 

A  somber  sidelight  on  the  hous- 
ing dilemma  was  given  recently  by  Dr. 
Charles  Brown,  director  of  VA's  New 
York  Mental  Hygiene  Service.  He  re- 
ported that  many  a  mentally  ill  veteran 
might  easily  have  gotten  over  the  shocks 
of  his  war  experience  without  treat- 
ment if  he  had  not  run  into  home  and 
job  worries,  particularly  the  housing 
shortage. 

In  line  with  current  trends  toward 
treatment  of  minor  mental  ills  on  a 
preventive  out-patient  basis,  VA  is 
planning  a  great  expansion  of  its  men- 
tal hygiene  clinics  to  give  preventive 
treatment  to  its  large  number  of  men- 
tally ill  veterans.  Permission  has  been 
given  its  deputy  administrators  to  set 
up  these  clinics  at  any  of-  the  seventy 
regional  offices,  where  they  are  "neces- 
sary" and  personnel  is  available. 

In  the  program,  emphasis  will  be  put 
on  group  therapy,  the  simultaneous 
treatment  of  a  number  of  veterans  suf- 
fering similar  disturbances.  Individual 
treatment  will  be  given  when  the  pa- 


tient's condition  demands  it  and  when 
facilities  are  available.  The  neuro- 
psychiatrist,  clinical  psychologist,  and 
social  worker  will  cooperate  as  a  team 
in  treating  each  patient. 

Army  Calls  for  Help 

From  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  War  Department  comes 
an  announcement  that  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  clinical  psychologists  are 
urgently  needed  in  the  regular  army's 
program  of  care  for  neuropsychiatric 
patients.  Applications  are  being  re- 
ceived until  December  31,  1946.  In- 
formation may  be  secured  from  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  area 
in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

VA  and  the  Legion 

Commenting  on  the  controversy 
between  General  Omar  X.  Bradley 
and  John  Stelle,  retiring  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  over  the  limita- 
tion on  the  income  of  on-the-job  train- 
ees, Charles  Hurd  pointed  out  recently 
in  The  New  York  Times  that  "noth- 
ing could  hurt  the  veterans  program 
more  than  to  have  consideration  of  his 
readjustment  problems  turned  into  an 
exchange  of  personalities"  and  a  strug- 
gle for  power  between  VA  and  the 
Legion.  At  the  recent  American  Le- 
gion Convention  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Stelle  had  characterized  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  veterans,  General  Bradley 's  in- 
stigation of  this  legislation  this  past 
summer. 

Prior  to  the  amending  law,  every 
veteran  taking  on-the-job  training  re- 
ceived a  subsistence  allowance  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  his  salary.  An 
instance  of  the  abuses  possible  under 
this  arrangement  was  cited  by  General 
Bradley  in  an  address  last  August  be- 
fore the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
— that  of  an  advertising  manager  in  a 
large  store  who  was  receiving  a  salary 
of  $700  a  month  plus  allowance,  while 
"training"  for  the  job  of  president.  Al- 
so, each  state  was  establishing  its  own 
standards  for  these  programs,  with  re- 
sultant "severe  differences"  in  require- 
ments. 

The  new  law  sets  up  a  national  sys- 
tem of  standards  for  this  training;  fur- 
nishes funds  to  the  states  to  supervise 
and  tighten  up  their  programs  effec- 
tively; and  limits  the  total  income 
(salary  plus  allowance)  of  trainees  to 
$175  a  month  for  single  veterans  and 
$200  for  those  with  dependents. 

Implementing  the  new  law,  General 
Bradley  has  ordered  a  survey  of  all 
such  training  courses,  expected  to  be 
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completed  by  January  1,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  conformity  with 
the  new  requirements. 

The  controversy  is  unwarranted,  in 
Mr.  Hurd's  opinion,  as  each  organi- 
zation has  its  distinctive  sphere,  VA  to 
administer  the  laws  relating  to  veter- 
ans, and  the  Legion  to  represent  a  large 
group  of  veterans  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  wishes. 

Educational  Bottlenecks 

Although  the  September  college 
enrollment  was  a  record  1,800,000,  in- 
cluding 800,000  veterans,  many  GI's 
had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
facilities,  according  to  the  October  25 
Social  Legislation  Information  Service. 
Chief  bottlenecks  are  shortages  of 
housing  and  of  necessary  equipment. 

Reconversion  Director  John  R. 
Steelman  has  therefore  directed  all  gov- 
ernment disposal  agencies  to  give  pri- 
ority in  orders  for  educational  equip- 


November  Graphic 

This  issue  is  Survey  Graphic's 
fall  book  number,  with  many  well 
known  names  appearing  among 
the  reviewers. 

Kathryn  Close  writes  vividly  of 
her  UNRRA  experience  with 
DP's:  "They  Want  to  Be  People." 

Other  articles  bordering  the 
social  work  field  are:  "New 
Schools  for  Italy"  by  Carleton 
Washburne;  "Coal — Touchstone 
of  England's  Recovery"  by 
Josephine  Roche;  and  "What 
Rutland  Reads"  by  David  K. 
Easton. 


ment  to  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions. 

For  Veterans  Children 

Day    care    centers    for    veterans' 
children   were  opened   last  August  in 


the  veterans  emergency  housing  proj- 
ects at  Manhattan  Beach  and  Fox 
Hills,  in  New  York  City. 

Operated  by  the  New  York  .Kinder- 
garten Association,  the  centers  provide 
an  all-day  program  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers.  Day  care  is  extended 
to  children  aged  two  to  five. 

Fees  are  based  on  family  income.  Ex- 
penses are  underwritten  by  the  State 
Youth  Commission,  the  New  York 
City  division  of  day  care,  and  by 
private  contributions. 

Best  Medicine 

Severely  handicapped  veterans  at 
St.  Albans,  Halloran,  and  Kingsbridge 
Hospitals  in  the  state  of  New  York  are 
participating  in  writers  workshops. 

Every  week,  member  patients  attend 
group  meetings,  where  such  well 
known  authors  as  John  Hersey  discuss 
and  criticize  their  work. 

Some  of  the  veterans'  writings  have 
already  been  published. 


LAND  USE  AND  HOUSING 


HOUSES  THAT  ARE  HOMES,  by  Gil- 
bert McAllister.  The  "Britain  Advances" 
series.  33  pp.  36  cents.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  3.  The  development  of  housing  in 
the  British  Isles  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  Briefly  described  and  well  illus- 
trated. 

BEFORE  You  BUY  A  HOME.  12  pp.  5 
cents.  Superintendent  of  Docume/its, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25.  This  pamphlet,  issued 
by  the  National  Housing  Agency,  con- 
tains a  checklist  which  can  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  estimating  the  cost  af  home 
ownership.  ' 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  CHICAGO.  48 
pp.  From  the  Mayor's  Commission  on 
Human  Relations,  134  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago  2.  The  fall  (1945)  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chicago  Conference  on 
Home  Front  Unity.  The  commission's 
report  and  recommendations  on  housing 
are  included. 

YOUR  BUILDING  CODE,  by  Miles  L. 
Colean.  30  pp.  35  cents.  National  Com- 
mittee on  Housing,  512  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  18.  A  community  planning 
authority  explains  what  the  local  build- 
ing .code  is,  how  it  works,  and  what 
citizens  can  do  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  helpful  to  the  community. 

FARM  HOUSING — A  CASE  STUDY.  77 
pp.  $1.  National  Committee  on  Housing, 
512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18.  Pro- 


ceedings of  the  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  for  Kentucky,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
the  National  Committee  on  Housing. 
The  report  covers  a  study  of  the  reasons 
for  poor  rural  housing  in  Kentucky. 

NEW  FACTORIES  FOR  CALIFORNIA  COM- 
MUNITIES. Pamphlet  No.  11.  22  pp. 
From  California  State  Reconstruction 
and  Reemployment  Commission,  631  J. 
Street,  Sacramento  14.  A  brief  study  of 
the  significance  of  the  growth  of  indus- 
try in  relation  to  the  ivhole  economy  of 
the  state. 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL PROVISIONS  OF  STATE  URBAN  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 74  pp.  From  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  An 
analysis  of  legislation  designed  to  facili- 
tate slum  clearance  and  the  redevelop- 
ment of  such  areas. 

IMPROVED  FAMILY  LIVING  THROUGH 
IMPROVED  HOUSING.  28  pp.  On  request 
from  The  Woman's  Foundation,  10  East 
40  Street,  New  York  16.  A  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Housing  for  the 
Family,  a  group  of  consultants  appointed 
by  The  Woman's  Foundation  to  study 
the  housing  needs  of  the  family. 

LAND  ASSEMBLY  FOR  URBAN  REDE- 
VELOPMENT. National  Housing  Bulletin 
3.  39  pp.  10  cents.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25.  An  analysis  of 


the  elements  involved  in  acquiring  siz- 
able tracts  of  land  for  neighborhood  re- 
development. 

OUR  HOUSING  PROBLEM.  18  pp.  10 
cents.  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 6.  An  examination  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  nation's  housing  shortage. 

POST-WAR  HOUSING  DILEMMA.  Mim- 
eographed. 24  pp.  From  the  Committee 
on  Housing,  Community  Service  Society, 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York  10.  The 
biennial  report  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  Housing  in  relation 
to  postwar  housing,  legislation,  rehousing 
displaced  tenants,  and  so  tn. 

HOUSING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1945,  by 
Hugh  R.  Pomeroy.  16  pp.  $1.  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials,  1313 
East  60  Street,  Chicago  37.  The  pam- 
phlet has  been  prepared  in  three  sections: 
Summary  of  the  1945  Housing  Year; 
Analysis  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Laws; 
and  Bibliography  of  1945  Housing  Liter- 
ature. 

HOUSING  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I — 
WILL  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF?  National 
Housing  Bulletin  4.  59  pp.  From  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  study  represents  an  effort  to 
review  the  housing  experience  in  the  first 
four  years  after  World  War  I,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  neiu  postwar  era  after 
World  War  II. 
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THE  VETERANS'  PROGRAM— A  Com- 
plete Guide  to  its  Benefits,  Rights  and 
Options,  by  Charles  Kurd,  Whittlesey 
House.  $2. 

TRYING  TO  WRITE  AN  UP-TO-DATE 
book  about  the  veterans  program  is 
about  as  difficult  as  writing  a  history 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
during  the  recent  war  in  the  Pacific. 
Before  any  veterans  book  is  away  from 
the  printers  today,  there  are  necessary 
corrections  and  revisions,  due  to 
changes  in  legislation,  laws,  programs 
of  participating  agencies,  and  other 
causes  short  of  enemy  action  or  an  act 
of  God. 

Charles  Kurd,  whose  widely  read 
and  often  quoted  columns  in  The  New 
York  Times  have  frequently  told  for 
the  first  time  the  important  trends  and 
developments  in  today's  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  expanding  federal  and  state 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  is  an  outstanding  reporter  and  ac- 
compished  newspaperman  and  has  writ- 
ten an  understandable,  interesting,  and 
useful  volume. 

Mr.  Hurd  himself  admits  that  minor 
inaccuracies  and  major  revisions  are 
unavoidable,  due  to  changes  in  legisla- 
tion and  the  time-lag  between  writing 
the  book  and  getting  it  from  your  local 
bookstore.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Kurd's  book  not  already  available  from 
various  sources,  but  he  has  achieved 
•  a  great  deal  in  his  job  of  assembly, 
compilation,  and  summation  into  one 
volume  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
headaches  and  heartaches  of  today. 

Through  the  book  runs  the  thread 
of  two  ideas — "remember,  this  is  not 
charity,  it  is  still  part  of  the  contract," 
and  the  other  practical  philosophy  of 
letting  someone  else  in  on  your  troubles 
and  not  trying  to  go  it  alone  with  a 
good  chance  of  wandering  off  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Go  see  your  veterans 
farm  advisory  committee;  go  see  your 
local  veterans  service  center ;  go  to  the 
business  and  professional  men  who  have 
known  you  all  your  life;  go  to  the  VA, 
the  USES,  the  organization  which  has 
specific  and  definite  responsibility  to 
help  with  your  reconversion  problem. 

That  is  good  advice  and  similar  to 
that  which  we  preach  in  the  Retrain- 
ing and  Reemployment  Administration : 
community  responsibility  and  getting 
the  veteran  to  the  right-answer  place 
the  first  time  without  a  weary  footrace 
around  several  blocks. 
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This  is  not  a  book  for  hurried  read- 
ing. Mr.  Hurd  himself  says  that  the 
veteran  has  plenty  of  time,  not  only  to 
read  the  book,  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  various  rights  and  bene- 
fits that  are  part  of  "The  Veterans 
Program."  Included  is  the  excellent 
B'Nai  B'rith  chart  matching  up  army 
specialties  with  civilian  jobs,  also  sev- 
eral understandable  simple  charts  and 
listings  of  regional  and  local  addresses 
of  various  federal  agencies. 

My  incidental  constructive  criticism 
of  the  volume  should  in  no  way  deter 
the  ordinary  GI,  sailor,  or  marine  from 
checking  up  on  the  things  he  only  half 
heard  at  the  separation  center.  All  the 
dope  is  in  this  book  and  for  that  Charles 
Hurd  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
a  lot  of  guys  and  gals. 

GRAVES  B.  ERSKINE 

Major  General,  USMC 
Retraining  and  Reemployment 
Administration 

PRODUCTIVE      THINKING,      by      Max 
Wertheimer.    Harper.    $3. 

HERE  is  A  BOOK  THAT  MATTERS,  FOR 
it  marks  a  real  advance  in  man's  strug- 
gle toward  self-understanding.  It  wins 
a  new  insight,  clearer  and  simpler  than 
the  old,  into  what  really  happens  when 
we  think  creatively.  And  it  makes 
unforgettable  the  basic  principle  of 
Gestalt  psychology — that  real  compre- 
hension comes  only  when  details  are 
seen  in  their  interrelatedness,  as  parts 
of  a  whole  which  alone  makes  them 
meaningful. 

The  social  worker  is  inevitably  con- 
cerned on  both  counts.  He  knows 
that  we  must  find  release  from  the 
treadmill  of  routine,  piecemeal  think- 
ing, and  get  a  truer  perspective,  a 
broader  orientation. 

Beginning  with  vivid  stories  of  the 
efforts  of  children  to  deal  creatively 
with  basic  ideas  in  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, Mr.  Wertheimer  moves  on  to 
explain  what  really  happens  when  an 
intellectual  giant  like  Galileo  discov- 
ers the  law  of  inertia ;  when  an  Einstein 
discovers  the  theory  of  relativity. 

"Thinking,"  says  Mr.  Wertheimer, 
"consists  in  envisaging  structural  fea- 
tures and  requirements — looking  for 
structural  rather  than  perceived  truth." 
His  book  shames  and  ridicules  all 
merely  formalized  learning,  the  routine 
and  unenlightened  use  of  memorized 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 


processes  in  the  blind  hope  of  reaching 
the  proper  answer.    It  inveighs  again: 
the  uninspired  teacher  with  his  empha- 
sis   on    "mechanical    drill,"    on    "in- 
stantaneous   response,"    on   developing 
"blind,     piecemeal     habits — tendencie 
to  perform  slavishly  instead  of  think 
ing,  instead  of  facing  a  problem  freely.' 
How    well    the    modern    groupwork 
executive   understands   this   difference. 
And  how  he  rejoices  to  find  a  leader 
in  whose  presence  the  group  become 
alive  with  new  ideas  and  aims  and  the 
enthusiasm  to  fulfill  them. 

The  caseworker,  trained  in  older 
psychological  theory,  can  ill  afford  to 
miss  this  daring  application  of  Gestalt 
psychology  to  the  practice  of  produc- 
tive thinking.  And  the  community  or- 
ganizer, perhaps  more  than  the  rest, 
must  struggle  to  possess  this  gift  of 
seeing  details  in  their  true  perspective, 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and 
this  power  to  move  creatively  and  to 
carry  others  with  him  as  co-workers  in 
building  a  city  patterned  to  unity  and 
order  and  growth. 

ARTHUR  L.  SWIFT,  JR. 
Department  of  Church  and  Community 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

JOBS  AND  THE  MAN,  by  Luther  E. 
Woodward,  Ph.D.,  and  Thomas  A.  C. 
Rennie,  M.D.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Spring- 
field, 111.  $2. 

TrflS  SLIM  VOLUME  IS  INTENDED  AS  A 

practical  guide  for  employers,  super- 
visors, interviewers,  counselors,  fore- 
men and  shop  stewards  in  understand- 
ing and  dealing  with  workers  whether 
they  be  veterans  of  the  battle  line  or 
the  production  line.  Written  in  simple, 
direct  language,  it  should  be  readily 
understandable  to  workers  with  only  i 
modest  education.  Mr.  Woodward 
and  Dr.  Rennie,  field  consultant  and 
director,  respectively,  of  the  division  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  have  had 
requests  from  employers  all  over  the 
country  for  help  in  planning  a  re- 
employment  program  for  returning 
veterans.  The  techniques  suggested  and 
the  methods  outlined  are  equally  ap- 
.plicable  to  all  employes  and  should 
prove  to  be  of  great  help  to  anyone 
interested  in  this  problem. 

In    some    management    circles,    the 

hard  boiled,  tough  executive  is  greatly 

admired  as  the  man  who  whips  things 

in  line  and  gets  results.  And  yet  he  is 
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likely  to  be  the  very  one  who  creates 
friction  and  job  dissatisfaction  if  not 
emotional  instability  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. To  maintain  morale  and 
thereby  production  the  worker  must  be 
considered  and  respected  as  an  indi- 
vidual human  being  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  among  which  produc- 
tive and  satisfying  employment  is  not 
the  least.  This  book  outlines  in  detail 
methods  of  applying  human  under- 
standing and  counsel  to  the  individual 
problems  of  employes  in  a  way  to  in- 
crease production  and  decrease  ab- 
senteeism. 

The  problems  of  returning  veterans 
are  dealt  with  realistically  and  sympa- 
thetically, especially  those  of  the 
neuropsychiatric  casualties.  The  au- 
thors point  out  that  while  a  few  have 
serious  mental  ailments  which  require 
psychiatric  treatment,  the  vast  majority 
have  only  a  more  acute  form  of  the 
minor  sensitivities  and  variations  from 
the  norm  encountered  so  often  in  our 
complex  civilization.  In  most  instances, 
an  understanding  approach  during  the 
period  of  readjustment  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  get  the  veteran  back  on  his 
feet,  both  mentally  and  economically. 
The  problems  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped worker  are  also  dealt  with  and 
an  approach  to  their  solution  is  sug- 
gested. This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  beginning  supervisor  and 
has  ideas  and  suggestions  which  many 
an  experienced  supervisor  has  never 
mastered  and  could  well  heed. 

RICHARD  PATRICK  KELLOGG 

JUSTICE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER,  by 
Emil   Brunner.  Harper.  $3. 

DOES  CHRISTIANITY  OFFER  A  RATION- 
al  and  feasible  resolution  for  the 
present  crisis  of  history?  Is  it  true,  as 
one  so  frequently  hears  these  days,  that 
all  our  troubles  would  cease  if  we 
could  somehow  bring  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  bear  in  the  solution  of  secular 
problems?  Is  a  Christian  social  order 
desirable  and  possible? 

These  are  not  precisely  the  questions 
with  which  the  distinguished  Swiss 
theologian,  Emil  Brunner,  deals  in  his 
present  work  but  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  form  in  which  his  theme  will 
present  itself  to  those  in  this  country 
who  think  of  themselves  as  adherents 
of  the  "social  gospel." 

Pastor  Brunner  is,  of  course,  pro- 
posing the  outlines  of  a  Christian 
social  order  but  he  utilizes  a  charac- 
teristically European  pattern  of  logic 
in  doing  so.  He  begins  with  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  justice  and  then  proceeds 


to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  justice.  Instead 
of  equating  justice  with  equality  and 
freedom — the  trilogy  of  values  upon 
which  liberal  democracy  rests — he  uses 
justice  as  the  primary  test  for  the  other 
two. 

His  illustrations  are  certainly  perti- 
nent with  respect  to  the  major  dis- 
locations of  our  age.  Attention  is 
focused  upon  justice  in  the  family,  in 
the  marriage  relation,  in  politics,  eco- 
nomics, property,  usury,  pricespwages, 
the  law,  and  finally  upon  the  inter- 
national order.  This  synoptic  view 
should  furnish  the  reader  with  a  fairly 
clear  insight  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tent and  purpose  of  this  volume. 

As  a  critic  I  find  Brunner's  thesis 
anything  but  clear.  His  style  is  mis- 
leading. He  utilizes  the  words  of  forth- 
right problem-objectivity  but  the  ideas 
with  which  he  then  circumscribes  these 
words  represents  the  language  of 
mysticism.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
pre-supposes  a  supernatural  foundation 
for  justice  but  insists  that  no  other 
conception  of  justice  is  allowable.  He 
espouses  an  absolute  exclusiveness 
which,  I  should  imagine,  would  auto- 
matically alienate  the  adherents  of  all 
other  religions  and  thus  drive  Chris- 
tians even  further  from  any  possible 
unity  in  mankind  itself.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, could  a  follower  of  Confucius 
say  to  this  arbitrary  statement: 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  idea  of  justice  is  inherent, 
which  combines  with  the  recognition  of 
the  equal  unconditional  dignity  of  per- 
sons the  recognition  of  responsibility  to 
society  as  a  duty  and  privilege  of  mutual 
dependence  and  service,  which  empha- 
sizes equally  the  equality  and  inequality 
of  human  beings  and  recognizes  the  in- 
dependence of  the  individual  as  well  as 
his  subordination  to  a  social  whole  as 
anchored  in  the  will  of  God.  Hence 
Christianity  alone  can  protect  men  from 
the  demands  of  both  a  one-sided  indi- 
vidualism and  a  one-sided  collectivism. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this 
criticism  that  there  are  no  uses  to  be 
made  of  Brunner's  thesis.  He  is  a 
sophisticated  man  and  a.  person  driven 
by  an  almost  fierce  conscientiousness 
about  the  evils  of  the  day.  When  he 
comes  to  grips  with  such  realities  as 
the  problem  of  establishing  peace  in 
the  world  he  says  many  wise  things 
which  can  be  believed  without  accept- 
ance of  his  major  premise.  When,  for 
example,  he  admits  that  the  statesmen 
of  the  world  "know  that  the  com- 
munity of  disciples  of  Jesus  will  al- 


ways remain  a  minority"  he  enters  the 
empirical  sphere  of  reality  and  what 
he  then  says  makes  sense,  but  this  very 
admission  seems  to  me  to  destroy  his 
primary  proposition  and  forces  him 
to  confront  the  world  situation  in 
secular  terms. 

What  I  am  disagreeing  with,  per- 
haps, is  the  basic  dualism  of  Brunner's 
underlying  philosophy.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  intellectuals  who  begin 
with  polarized  absolutes  can  possibly 
bring  clarity  and  progress  to  our  dis- 
traught world.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  very  divisiveness, 
this  disorganic  concept,  constitutes  one 
of  the  diseases  from  which  our  genera- 
tion suffers.  If,  as  these  dualists  in- 
sist, we  live  in  an  either-or  universe, 
then  I  cannot  see  how  any  feasible 
resolutions  of  human  conflict  can  be 
expected.  And,  if  it  is  to  be  the  future 
role  of  Christians  to  continue  empha- 
sizing these  divisions,  then  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  Christians  as  such  will 
have  no  creative  part  to  play  in  the 
accommodation  of  human  resources  to 
human  needs.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

SHALL  I  GET  A  DIVORCE  —  AND 
HOW?  by  John  H.  Mariano,  Council  on 
Marriage  Relations,  Inc.  $2. 

THE     LACK     OF     UNIFORM     LAWS     ON 

domestic  relations  in  our  forty-eight 
states  and  territories  makes  Mr. 
Mariano's  attempt  to  summarize  in  a 
small  volume  the  legal  grounds  for 
divorce,  and  the  procedure  in  which 
it  may  be  obtained,  a  courageous  un- 
dertaking. Many  a  layman  will  profit 
from  his  warning  against  out  of  town 
divorces,  particularly  those  obtained  in 
Nevada,  Florida,  and  Mexico  which 
may  be  invalid  in  the  home  state. 

In  a  presentation  of  this  sort  de-  . 
tails  must  be  omitted.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  cause  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  reader's  mind  to  the 
extent  that  he  may  hesitate  to  believe 
his  divorce  attorney  who  informs  him 
about  the  different  situation  in  his 
community.  Through  general  unmodi- 
fied statements  and  through  the  strange 
organization  of  the  material,  Mr. 
Mariano  makes  this  danger  a  very 
real  one. 

Tabulations  of  grounds  for  divorce 
and  annulment,  jurisdictional  and 
other  requirements  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult because  not  only  the  statutes  but 
also  the  common  law  and  case  law  in 
the  individual  state  need  be  consulted. 
A  cursorv  examination  of  Mr.  Mari- 
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ano's  charts  and  tables  at  the  end  of 
his  book  reveals  many  inaccuracies. 

For  example,  his  table  does  not  list 
"felony"  as  grounds  for  a  divorce  in 
Massachusetts  although  sentence  to 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  five 
years  warrants  a  divorce.  Nor  is  the 
residential  requirement  necessarily 
five  years  as  the  chart  indicates ;  it  is 
reduced  to  three  years  if  both  spouses 
were  residents  of  the  commonwealth  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage  and  if  the 
plaintiff  was  a  resident  during  the 
period  preceding  the  petition. 

This  reviewer  heartily  sustains  the 
author's  warnings  to  exercise  "less  ar- 
dor in  the  pursuit  of  rights"  and  to 
attempt  "self-analysis."  Unfortunate- 
ly, an  unhappy  spouse  is  rarely  able 
to  look  at  the  situation  objectively.  A 
couple  who  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment usually  needs  the  help  of  an  ex- 
pert counselor  for  the  reevaluation  and 
readjustment  of  their  marital  relation- 
ship. 

While  this  is  a  timely  book,  the  au- 
thor's statements  must  be  taken  with 
a  good  grain  of  salt.    Many  pertinent 
questions  have  been  left  unanswered. 
Cambridge,  Mass.         MARIE  MUNK 

THE  BEST  YEARS:  How  TO  ENJOY  RE- 
TIREMENT, by  Walter  B.  Pitkin.  Current 
Books.  $2. 

IT'S  ALL  VERY  WELL  TO  LOOK  FORWARD 

to  retirement,  and  "living  your  own 
life,"  but  what,  queries  Mr.  Pitkin  in 
"The  Best  Years,"  is  your  own  life? 
What,  exactly,  is  there  under  the  "thick 
overlay"  of  lifelong  work  habits,  and 
how  can  you  cut  through  to  find  your 
real  self  in  new  terms  of  living?  Fif- 
teen years  recently  have  been  added  to 
man's  normal  span  but  if  they  are  to 
be  "the  best  years"  they  must  be  spent 
in  dynamic  living.  Mere  time-filling 
adds  nothing  to  life  worth  living  for. 
Taking  it  easy  has  no  place  in  Mr. 
Pitkin's  credo.  He'd  have  us  develop 
the  "disposition  for  retirement"  at 
about  the  time  we  get  our  first  jobs, 
and  begin  the  process  of  tapering  off 
when  we  first  get  our  names  on  the 
office  door.  He  is  strong  for  part 
time  jobs  and  for  bigger  and  better 
vacations.  Which  is  nice  work  if 
you  can  get  it.  But  tapering  off 
mustn't  mean  idle  hours.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  merely  means,  by  Mr. 
Pitkin's  book,  more  time  for  doing 
more  things,  for  diversifying  one's  crop 
of  interests  and  activities — especially 
activities.  He  suggests  a  thousand  and 
one  activities  for  a  thousand  and  one 
tastes.  The  empty  hour  is  Retired 


Enemy  No.  1.  Rest  because  you  feel 
like  it — the  lazy  morning  in  bed,  the 
afternoon  snooze,  the  rocking  chair 
session  with  a  good  who-dun-it,  is 
Enemy  No.  2.  Rest  enables  you  to 
recuperate  for  another  round  with  ac- 
tivity, and  as  you  grow  older  you'll 
need  more  of  it;  but  rest  just  because 
you  like  it  is  the  primrose  path  that 
leads  to  a  fate  worse  than  death — 
boredom. 

Mr.  Pitkin  advises  us  to  probe  back 
into  the  unrealized  dreams  of  child- 
hood for  the  activities  that  will  fill 
our  minds  and  hands  when  we  are 
freed  from  routines  and  responsibili- 
ties. There,  he  believes,  are  the  keys 
to  fulfillment  in  late  life,  a  belief 
which  he  illustrates  with  glamorous 
success  stories.  He  is  particularly  pro- 
lific in  suggestions  on  how  to  be  pally 
with  the  young  and  on  the  "oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  advising  the  executives  of 
our  thousands  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions." 

Mr.  Pitkin  is  a  good  publicist.  He 
knows  his  audience  and  hnows  how 
to  reach  it.  His  is  the  brisk,  staccato 
style  of  the  successful  copywriter.  His 
dynamic  prescriptions  are  sure  fire  for 
the  only-as-old-as-I-feel  school  of  eld- 
ers. But  surely,  in  this  broad  land  of 
ours  there  are  those  who  can  enjoy 
retirement  without  everlastingly  flex- 
ing their  muscles  about  it.  Anyway, 
make  mine  a  rocking  chair. 

GERTRUDE  SPRIXC.ER 
Osterville,    Mass. 

THE  MILK  INDUSTRY— A  Comprehen- 
sive Survey  of  Production,  Distribution 
and  Economic  Importance,  by  Ronald  W. 
Bartlett,  Ph.D.  Ronald  Press.  $4.50. 

THE      MILK      INDUSTRY     OCCUPIES     A 

key  position  in  our  national  economy. 
To  one  million  farmers,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  income,  while  for  over 
two  million  more  it  is  a  partial  source 
of  income.  Nearly  half  the  farmers  in 
the  country  have  a  real  interest  in  the 
price  of  milk — and  that  is  definitely 
tied  to  the  problem  of  urban  employ- 
ment and  consumer  income.  The  total 
dairy  industry  is  one  of  the  biggest 
businesses  in  the  country;  in  1939  the 
total  value  of  dairy  products  averaged 
3.7  billion  dollars,  or  5.2  percent  of 
the  national  income,  ranking  the  in- 
dustry fourth  among  the  major  manu- 
facturing industries. 

The  author  analyzes  the  effects  of 
certain  practices  of  the  milk  industry 
on  our  whole  economy  as  well  as  upon 
those  who  earn  their  living  in  the  milk 
business.  He  examines,  for  instance, 


the  per  capita  sales  in  various  mar- 
kets, the  effects  of  lower  priced  store 
sales  upon  consumption,  the  use  of  the 
paper  bottle  and  other  technical  im- 
provements to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
milk  distribution. 

Most  dairy  economists  meekly  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  milk  distributors. 
If  they  know  better,  they  rarely  dare 
speak  out.  Mr.  Bartlett  says,  "...  it 
is  only  good  business  on  the  part  of 
farm  leaders  as  well  as  consumers  in 
every  market  in  the  country  to  make 
sure  that  milk  distributors  in  their 
market  introduce  methods  which  will 
decrease  distribution  costs  and  that  the 
benefits  of  these  lower  costs  will  pass 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices." 

The  importance  of  lowering  distri- 
bution costs  and  enlarging  the  milk 
market  is  emphasized  by  quotations 
from  government  studies  showing  that 
if  the  American  people  are  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  a  moderate 
cost  diet,  we  need  to  consume  80  per- 
cent more  milk  and  milk  products. 
This  goal,  however,  cannot  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  milk  industry  "since  here 
we  find  the  greatest  evidence  of 
monopolistic  influences  which  have 
held  prices  unduly  high  and  prevented 
expansion  in  the  sales  of  this  product." 

The  author  concludes  that  consumer 
income  and  price  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant facts  influencing  changes  in 
per  capita  sales  of  milk.  This  conclu- 
sion has  long  been  contested  by  the 
milk  industry  and  its  own  economists. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  rendered  a  real  serv- 
ice in  collating  a  good  deal  of  the 
available  material  for  the  first  time  in 
one  book.  The  report  shows  that  the 
largest  companies  are  frequently  the 
least  efficient  and  that  at  least  $225,- 
000,000  could  be  saved  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  if  re- 
straints preventing  the  distribution  of 
milk  through  stores  were  removed. 

Less  than  half  of  the  requirements 
of  our  present  milk  marketing  ordi- 
nances have  any  scientific  basis  for  their 
existence  the  author  finds;  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  state  and  federal 
anti-trust  laws  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
realize  an  increased  milk  consumption. 

The  book  also  reviews  the  effects 
and  influences  of  farm  organizations, 
labor  unions,  carries  a  discussion  of  the 
costs  of  producing  milk  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  price  and  wage  policy. 
Finally,  there  is  a  compendium  of  sta- 
tistical data  affecting  specific  markets 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  special 
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interest  to  persons  concerned  with  the 
economics  of  milk  production  and  dis- 
tribution in  those  areas. 
\fn-  York  City    AlEVER  PARODNECK. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  RE- 
COKDING,  by  Gordon  Hamilton. 
Columbia  University  Press.  $2. 

THE  CASEWORK  PRACTITIONER  OFTEN 

looks  upon  recording  as  a  necessary  evil 
imposed  upon  him  by  an  administrator 
or  supervisor.  To  some  it  is  at  best  only 
a  form,  a  vessel,  in  which  casework 
content  has  to  be  preserved  and  is 
therefore  of  only  secondary  importance. 

Those  who  struggle  along  with  case- 
work recording  will  find  in  Miss  Ham- 
ilton's book,  "Principles  of  Social  Case 
Recording,"  many  valuable  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  better  recording. 
As  a  background,  she  gives  general 
ideas  of  the  importance  of  facts  and  the 
style  and  form  in  which  they  should 
be  recorded.  She  shows  how  the  con- 
tent of  the  record,  the  style  of  record- 
ing, and  form  of  the  record  itself,  are 
modified  with  the  agency's  function 
and  with  the  specific  need  it  serves. 

However,  the  greatest  value  of  Miss 
Hamilton's  book  lies  in  her  expressed 
principles  of  recording,  which  are 
woven  into  every  chapter.  As  she  pre- 
sents recording,  it  emerges  as  a  dis- 
cipline with  which  every  casework 
practitioner  must  equip  himself.  She 
repeatedly  emphasizes  that  recording  is 
a  tool  which  helps  the  practitioner 
select  data  and  which  stimulates  case- 
work thinking.  Through  this  medium 
the  caseworker  trains  himself  to  evalu- 
ate -material;  to  isolate,  describe,  and 
determine  the  problem ;  to  discern  cause 
and  effect;  to  plan  treatment;  to  prog- 
nosticate results;  and  evaluate  one's 
own  treatment  techniques.  If  one  ap- 
proaches the  subject  as  Miss  Hamilton 
does,  and  sees  the  close  tie  between 
casework  skill  and  good  recording,  one 
can  clearly  perceive  the  role  which  re- 
cording plays  in  the  advancement  of 
casework  as  a  science.  Through  this 
medium  the  practitioner  learns  to  de- 
tect general  rules  that  govern  human 
interaction  as  well  as  to  observe  indi- 
vidual differences. 

In  addition,  one  cannot  help  com- 
menting favorably  on  the  organization 
of  material  in  the  editing  of  the  book. 
The  unique  captions  for  the  chapters 
help  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  im- 
portant ideas  in  the  book,  thus  facili- 
tating the  learning  process. 

YONATA  FELDMAN 
Supervisor  Bronx  Office 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 


Coming  Next  Month- 

THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  TO  KNOW 

The  Charge  of  Old  Civil  Liberties  on 

Modern  Means  of  Communication 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  December  1946 


In  this  December  Survey  Graphic, 
experts  in  a  dozen  fields,  with 
newspaperman  and  author  Henry 
Christman  as  special  editor,  tell  of 
amazing  technical  developments 
and  of  economic  combinations  and 
controls  at  home- — of  censorships 
and  political  barriers  abroad.  They 
deal  with  constructive  proposals, 
domestic  and  international,  offer- 
ing no  fool-proof  solutions  but 
new  insight  and  observation,  re- 
search, conviction. 

Among  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tors: John  G.  Winant,  Morris  L. 
Ernst,  James  L.  Fly,  David  Sarnoff, 
Frederic  G.  Melcher,  Ferdinand 
Kuhn,  Roger  Baldwin,  -Kenneth 
Stewart,  Victor  Weybright. 

PRICES 

One  copy,  50  cents 
Three  copies  for  $1 

More  at  the  same  rate. 

Send  check  with  order. 

Order  your  extra  copies  at  once. 

Or  better  yet,  subscribe  now  to  Sur- 
vey Graphic  ^  and  Survey  Midmonthly 
at  the  special  combination  rate  of  only 
$5  which  rises  to  $6  effective  January 
1,  1947. 

Address  Survey  Graphic,  1 1 2  East 
19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


This  special  number,  llth  in  the 
Calling  America  Series  of  Survey 
Graphic,  comes  to  focus  on  press, 
radio,  films,  and  books. 

The  charge  on  Americans,  as 
never  before,  is  to  throw  windows 
open  to  the  truth  that  sets  men 
free.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions support  this  view. 

Obviously  aware  of  what  is  at 
stake,  too,  is  the  State  Departnjent, 
a  Senate  Committee,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 


Headlines,   in  months   to  come, 
will  make  YOU  aware  of  it. 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention   SURVEY   MIDMONTHLY,) 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 


The  curriculum  consists  of  a  combination  of 
courses,  research,  and  field  work  in  both 
public  and  private  social  agencies.  The  two 
year  program  leads  to  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree. 


Second  Semester  January  31-June  1,  1947 

A  few  openings  are  still  available  for  full- 
time  students  but  applications  should  be  sent 
in  promptly. 


Information  will  be  mailed  on  request 

314  Lincoln  Hall 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

announces   a 

New  Group  Work  Curriculum 

A  complete  course  of  study  and  field  work.  Group 
leadership,  programming,  supervision,  administration. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  January,  May  and  Sep- 
tember. 

For  the  regular  course  in  Case  Work.  Family,  Children, 
Medical  and  Psychiatric  Work,  students  may  enter  in  May 
and  September. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to 
Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

84    Exeter    Street  Boston,    Massachusetts 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

through  The  Survey 

You  may  have  any  book  you  want 
delivered  to  •  your  door  at  the  regular 
publisher's  price — post-free — by  mail- 
ing your  order  to — 

Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

1 12  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Effective  January  1 

SURVEY  subscription  fates 

will  be  increased: 

1  year  of  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY— from  $3  to  $4 
1  year  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC— from  $3  to  $4 

1  year  subscription  to  both  SURVEY  MID- 
MONTHLY  and  SURVEY  GRAPHIC— from  $5 
to  $6 

The  combination  rates  with  Harper's  Magazine  Will 
also  be  increased.  Present  rates  are: 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  with  Harpers' 
Magazine  (separately  $7)  $4.90 

SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  and  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  with  Harpers'  Magazine  (separ- 
ately $10)  $6.50 

We  regret  having  to  raise  our  subscription  rates,  but 
a  53%  increase  in  manufacturing  costs  has  finally 
compelled  us  to  do  so.  If  you  have  been  planning  to 
subscribe  to  THE  SURVEY  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift, 
we  urge  you  to  act  promptly  before  the  price  rise. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AU- 
GUST 24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY, 
published    monthly    at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    for    October    1,    1946. 
State   of   New   York     )    . 
County  of  New  York  J   ss' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  executive  editor, 
and  business  manager  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112   East   19 
Street,  New   York,   N.   Y.;    Editor,   Paul   Kellogg,    112   East   19   Street,   New 
York,    N.    Y.;    Executive   Editor,    Bradley    Buell,    112    East    19    Street,    New 
York,    N.    Y.;    Business    Manager,    Walter    F.    Grueninger,     112    East    19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,   its  name  and   address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders   owning   or   holding   one    per   cent  or    more   of   total   amount   of 
stock.    If   not   owned   by   a  corporation,   the   names   and    addresses  of   the    in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un- 
incorporated concern,   its  name  and  address,   as  well   as  those  of   each  indi- 
vidual member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112  East  19  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of   New   York,   with  over  2100  members.    It  has  no   stocks  or  bonds.   Presi- 
dent,   Richard   B.    Scandrett,  Jr.,   30   Pine  Street,    New   York,   N.    Y.;   Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Joseph   P.   Chamberlain,   Columbia  University,   New  York, 
N.  Y.;   Vice-presidents,  John  Palmer  Gavit,   112   East   19  Street   New  York, 
N.   Y.;   Agnes  Brown  Leach,    170   East   64   Street,   New   York,   N.    Y. ;    Sec- 
retary, Ann  Reed   Brenner,   112   East  19   Street,   New   York  N.  Y. 

3.  That    the    known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other    security    holders 
owning  or  holding   1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,    so   state,)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,   giving   the   names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the    list    of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany   but    also,    in    cases    where    the    stockholder   or    security    holder    appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person   or   corporation   for  whom   such   trustee   is   acting,    is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders    and    security    holders    who    do    not    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company   as  trustees,   hold  stock  and   securities   in  a   capacity  other  than 
that   of   a   bona    fide   owner;    and    this   affiant   has   no   reason   to   believe    that 
any  other   person,   association,   or   corporation   has   any    interest   direct    or   in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    Manager. 

Sworn  to  and   subscribed  before  me  this  24th   day  of   September,    1946. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  County  Clerk's  No.   33. 
Commission  expires  April   17,    1947. 
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HOW  TO  GET 
COOPERATION 

Teachers,  superintendents,  parents, 
physicians  and  nurses  will  cooperate 
with  you  to  improve  local  school 
health  conditions  if  they  understand 
your  job.  Let  them  read  "Sug- 
gested School  Health  Policies,"  au- 
thoritative, concise,  readable  guide 
to  school  health.  It  is  a  consensus 
of  informed  professional  opinion 
from  15  national  organizations  in 
health  and  education,  including 
American  Medical  Association, 
American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, National  Education  Associa- 
tion, United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  others.  The  keynote 
is  cooperation. 

48   Pases — Low    Prices 

I  to  9  copies  at  25c  each 

10  to  99  copies  at  22c  each 

100  to  999  copies  at  20c  each 

1000  to  2,500  copies  at  I8c  each 

In  lots  over  10  add  2c  each  for 

stiff   paper  covers 

50,000  copies  already  sold  througli 
state  and  local  boards  of  health, 
school  systems,  voluntary  health 
agencies.  For  1946-47  school  term, 
see  that  they 

Order  Today  from 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

Dept.   F-3 
10  Downing  St..  New  York  14.  N.  Y. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35e    per    line 

Non-display 8e    per   word 

Minimum    Charg*    .     .     91.50    per   insertion 
DUeounU      .        .        1O%     on     six     insertion! 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey     Midmonthly 

112  E.  19th  Street  New  York  3 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadwav 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and    North   Moore   Streets,    New    York. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Executive  case  worker  for  new  non- 
sectarian  family  agency  70  miles  from  San 
Francisco  serving  area  of  105,000  population. 
Challenging  opportunity  for  community  work, 
forming  policies  and  later  choosing  assistants. 
Require  masters  degree  and  experience  in 
private  agency.  Prefer  psychiatric  training. 
8450  Survey. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  children1!  work- 
ers should  consider  challenging  opportunities 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Children's  Bureau  needs 
adoption  worker,  home  finder,  senior  case- 
workers. How  much  will  it  cost  us  to  main- 
tain good  standards?  8452  Survey. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience  re- 
quired. State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground and  all  other  pertinent  information. 
8455  Survey. 


VANTED:  Qualified  psychiatrist  to  serve  as 
director  of  psychiatrics  and  psychological  serv- 
ice division  of  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Address  Commissioner,  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  small  child 
guidance  agency  where  treatment  is  done 
mainly  by  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  under 
the  supervision  of  an  outstanding  Psychiatric 
Analyst.  Experience  in  a  child  guidance  agencj 
or  related  psychiatric  case  work  preferable 
Salary  range  $3,000-$4,000,  depending  upon  ex- 
perience. Interesting  and  challenging  oppor 
tunity.  Also  part-time  psychologist — 2  dayi 
a  week,  preferably  one  with  experience  at 
member  of  child  guidance  team  ana  knowledge 
of  Rorschach,  and  other  projective  tests.  Apply 
Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau,  682  High 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Senior  and  Junior  psychiatric  social 
workers  for  new  child  guidance  clinic.  Senior 
worker  graduate  accredited  school  social  work 
plus  training  psychiatric  social  work,  with  at 
least  2  years  experience  child  guidance  clinic 
and  1  year  supervisory  capacity,  or  satisfactory 
eguivalent.  Junior  worker  graduate  school  so- 
cial work,  field  work  child  guidance  clinic  plus 
1  year  experience  in  such  a  clinic  or  satisfac- 
tory equivalent.  Good  salary.  Apply  Margaret 
M.  Purcell,  Chairman,  Child  Guid'ance  Com- 
mittee, Court  House,  Utica,  New  York. 

WANTED— A  Child  Welfare  Worker  for  Tucson 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Requirements,  one  year 
of  graduate  training  in  a  recognized  school  of 
social  work  and  one  year  of  experience  in  an 
accredited  agency.  Apply  Director  Child  Wel- 
fare Division,  State  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Welfare,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker,  Psychologist  or  Un- 
usual' Teacher.  Experienced  Case  Worker  with 
group  work  experience,  or  teacher,  man  or 
woman  under  35,  married  or  unmarried,  to  live 
and  assist  in  school  and  camp.  Must  be  very 
successful  with  children  individually  ami  m 
Kiimps,  very  attractive  personality,  tactful  and 
ktvn  sense  of  iiumor.  Salary  np  to  $5.000. 
Also.  Counselors  and  Staff  Members  for  our 
summer  camp  season  of  1947.  L.  Matthews 
Werner,  Director,  Sebago  School,  Camp  Iron- 
wood  Community.  Office:  5521  Cates  Avenue, 
St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

COMMUNITY     ORGANIZER    EXECUTIVE, 

professionally  trained,  wanted  immediately  for 
young  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Ontario 
City  of  90.000.  Salary  approximately  $2,400. 
8-461  Survey. 

WANTED:  Director  for  Midwestern  Jewi-li 
community  agencies  to  fill  present  vacancy. 
Center  experience  necessary.  8460  Survey. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced  woman  for 
Superintendent  of  Children's  Institution.  8458 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE-SUPERVISOR  for  combination 
family  and  children's  agency.  Master's  degree 
in  social  work  required.  Write  United  Chari- 
ties, Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  giving  training 
and  experience. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  to  develop  program  of  social 
services  for  children  in  church  institution. 
Salary  commensurate  with  responsibilities. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Lutheran  preferred. 
Write  Luther  D.  Grossman,  Superintendent, 
Tressler  Orphans'  Home,  Loysville,  Pa. 

PROMINENT  CHILD  CARING  AGENCY  in 
need  of  a  male  case  worker  and  case  work 
supervisor  with  social  work  training.  Good 
salary  range  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience.  Retirement  plan.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  State  age,  qualifica- 
tions, salary  and  recommendations.  8449  Sur- 
vey. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agencj 
to  hare  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Buream,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WANTED:  Case  workers  for  private  children's 
agency  in  Chicago  area.  Agency  operates 
boarding  home  program  with  an  institution. 
Good  supervision.  Opportunity  for  part  time 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work.  Personnel 
policy.  Rural  or  urban  case  load  as  preferred. 
Salary  $1800  to  $2700.  8440  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

IMMEDIATELY,  case  worker  or  beginning 
supervisor  in  growing  family  and  children's 
agency  in  Mid-West  city  of  125,000.  Begin- 
ning salary  $175  to  $250  according  to  train- 
ing and  experience.  8431  Survey. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
•uperriior.  Agency  it  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  service*.  Gooif  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex 
perience.  Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran 
tisca.  Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  99? 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Farm 
School  for  Boys  desires  similar  posi- 
tion. Expert  experience  with  Pre-de- 
linquent  and  Delinquent  boys.  Looking 
for  challenging  position.  Available  soon. 
8459  Survey. 


CHILD  CARE — KEY  STAFF  of  four  people 
(2  couples)  wishing  to  make  a  change;  advo- 
cating the  practical  and  progressive  approach 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  Specializing  in 
following  areas:  General  supervision  of  daily 
program,  social  and  cultural  activities,  physical 
education  and  general  recreational  programs, 
and  household  management.  8443  Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  M.S.W..  now  chairman.  Group 
Work  Division  of  accredited  School  of  Social 
Work,  6  years  group  work  leadership,  super- 
visory, administrative  and  teaching  experience, 
desires  community  organization  position  in 
group  work  area.  8457  Survey. 

TEACHER,  HOUSEFATHER,  single,  age  44, 
Protestant,  College.  Experienced  private 
schools  and  institutions;  recreation,  younger 
boys.  Highest  references.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Country  preferred.  8447  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  (woman), 
Masters  Degree;  executive  and  administrative 
experience  group  and  family  case  work.  In- 
terested teaching  case  work.  8463  Survey. 
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POSITIONS  OPEN   IN   ALASKA 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Salary  Range:  $313.50  -  $358.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  2  years  or 
minimum  of  5  quarters  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration 
and  supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work  in  public  or  private 
agencies,  2  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  1  year  in  administrative,  supervisory  or  consultative  capacity. 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $285.00  -  $315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must 
have  been  in  child  welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Case  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $256.50  -  $286.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory  field  work  in 
ckild  and  family  welfare. 

Experence:  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  either  in  child  wel- 
fare or  in  public  assistance. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Same  salary  and  qualifications  as  Senior  Case  Worker  except  that  the  1 
year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  child  welfare. 


Appointments  made  in  conformity  with 
standards    of    Alaska    Merit    System. 


For    application    blanks    and    information    write    via    air    mail,    supplying 
minimum  qualifications  to 


ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

BOX  2781  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  e..ciency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  12-19.  1947,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid- Western. 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  \Va- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  I1L 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  -M, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigran. 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid 
Americanization  classes,  location  ofg  re  I 
In  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1187  local 
ciations  federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
112  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  Director. 
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"The  prevention  of 
family  disorganization 
and  breakdown  should 
be  ...  the  basic  reason 
for  the  family  agency's 
existence,"  says  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  current  and  future  planning 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America.  So,  in  different  words  per- 
haps, could  other  social  agencies  couch 
the  underlying  objectives  of  the  par- 
ticular service  which  they  render.  For, 
in  a  strengthened  capacity  for  family 
living,  educators,  churchmen,  psychia- 
trists, child  welfare  experts,  health  ad- 
ministrators, and  recreation  leaders  in- 
creasingly are  looking  for  a  basic  solu- 
tion to  many  of  the  problems  about 
which  they  are  concerned. 

WlTH    A    JOURNALISTIC    EYE    TO   THIS 

ubiquitous  position  of  the  American 
family,  Survey  Midmonthly  this  month 
presents  with  satisfaction  a  special  sup- 
plement based  on  the  materials  of  the 
first  postwar  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America. 
For  two  November  days,  upwards  of 
700  people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try met  in  New  York  to  discuss  the 
current  problems  of  family  life — post- 
war troubles,  difficulties,  and  inherent 
strengths.  They  looked  upon  the 
family  through  the  eyes  of  the  veteran, 
the  aged  person,  the  child,  the  adoles- 
cent, the  young  people  who  have  been 
rushing  into  matrimony.  Over  and 
above  all,  of  course,  they  spoke  and 
thought  as  caseworkers,  within  the 
purview  of  whose  realistic  cumulative 
experience  come  all  the  modern 
stresses  and  strains  now  battering  the 
age-old  social  institution — the  family. 

THE    FULL    REPORT    OF    THE    CONFER- 

ence's  professional  and  technical  sub- 
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ject  matter  later  will  be  made  by  more 
competent  hands  than  ours  in  the 
FSAA's  own  Journal  of  Social  Case- 
work. But  the  basic  troubles  of  family 
life  must  always  challenge  general  in- 
terest. So,  too,  must  the  changing 
trend  and  reach  of  the  family  welfare 
movement,  to  which  so  much  of  mod- 
ern social  work  owes  its  own  begin- 
nings. 

PLENTY 

Sixty-six  organizations  now  are 
authorized  to  assist  veterans  in  making 
out  claims  for  presentation  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

WORLD  EXECUTIVE 

Those  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Dr. 
Brock  Chisholm's  (Canada's  wartime 
surgeon  general)  outstanding  evening 
address  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Buffalo  last  June,  will 
rejoice,  but  without  surprise,  at  his 
recent  appointment  to  be  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Interim  Commission  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 
Funds  to  begin  the  work  of  WHO, 
pending  formal  ratification  of  its  con- 
stitution by  the  participating  govern- 
ments, are  being  supplied  by  the 
United  Nations.  Dr.  Chisholm  and  his 
staff  are  now  temporarily  housed  with 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
while  the  United  Nations  pursues  its 
search  for  a  permanent  home. 

BABIES  CRY  FOR  IT 

As  part  of  a  parent  education 
program,  the  Illinois  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  is  thinking  of  sending 
letters  to  parents  of  all  newborn  in- 
fants. Communications  would  go  out 
once  a  month  for  twelve  months,  tell- 
ing how  to  make  baby  mentally  health- 
ful. For  Cook  County  alone  this 


would  mean  an  annual  mailing  to  72,- 
000  new  sets  of  parents  times  twelve. 

MATRIMONIAL  NOTES 

The  number  of  married  couples 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  3,- 
720,000  from  April  1940  to  February 
1946,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  .  .  .  Berlin  registered  3,429 
more  divorces  than  marriages,  from 
the  end  of  the  Nazi  collapse  through 
June  1946. 

"The  most  expensive  place  for 
divorce  appears  to  be  in  Philadelphia," 
a  speaker  is  said  to  have  reported  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organiza- 
tions. "Costs  are  between  $250  and 
$300.  Apparently  the  poor  in  Phila- 
delphia just  have  to  live  in  sin." 

EARLY  BIRDS 

First  states  to  receive  federal  al- 
locations for  surveys  and  construction 
under  the  Hospital  Construction  Act 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  September 
1946,  page  231)  were  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

FIRST  CAMPAIGNS 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  goes  to  press,  first  chest  cam- 
paign returns  prophesy  generally  good 
results.  Corporation  gifts  are  holding 
up,  and  the  number  of  givers  is  larger 
than  last  year,  when  employe  losses 
were  substantial.  Goals  are  lower,  but 
with  the  National  War  Fund  agen- 
cies eliminated,  net  results  for  local 
agencies  will  be  greater. 

STATISTICAL  COMPLICATIONS 

Of  the  nine  states  with  the  high- 
est mortality  rates  from  heart  diseases, 
seven  are  in  New  England.  The  rea- 
son— people  live  longer  in  New  Eng- 
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land   than   anywhere  else  and  have  to 
die  from  something. 

OVR  LIBERTIES 

The  December  Survey  Graphic, 
"The  Right  of  All  People  to  Know," 
is  devoted  to  modern  communication 
and  civil  liberties.  It  tells  the  amazing 
story  of  technical  developments  and  the 
vast  new  possibilities  they  afford.  It 
also  shows  economic  and  political  bar- 
riers which  hinder  the  spread  of  truth 
and  understanding,  here  and  abroad. 
This  is  the  eleventh  in  the  notable 
"Calling  America"  series  of  special  is- 
sues of  Survey  Graphic. 

QUITS 

The  Salvation  Army  of  New 
York  City  has  announced  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund  at  the  end  of  1946.  The  or- 
ganization wants  to  try  to  raise  more 
money  than  it  now  receives  from  the 
fund,  by  making  its  own  solicitation 
of  corporation  and  employe  gifts. 

BASIC  TRAINING 

The  director  of  the  Geneva 
(N.Y.)  Community  Chest,  we  learn 
from  our  erudite  neighbor  Community, 
has  resigned  to  open  a  "gift"  shop. 

VETERANS  NOTES 

Lloyd  F.  Oleson,  new  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  made  a  unique  impression 


on  the  Veterans  Administration  when 
he  recently  told  officials  that  he  was 
opposed  to  any  form  of  veterans  bonus 
and  that  DAV's  objective  is  to  get 
disabled  veterans  off  pension  rolls  and 
onto  pay  rolls.  Mr.  Oleson  is  the  first 
veteran  of  World  War  II  to  head  up 
any  of  the  long  established  major  vet- 
erans groups.  .  .  .  The  controversy 
between  John  Steele,  past  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  and  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  over  standardiza- 
tion of  apprenticeship  allowances  seems 
not  to  have  dampened  veterans'  inter- 
est in  this  type  of  training.  A  gain 
of  5,350  apprentices — 85  percent  vet- 
erans—employed in  the  building  trades 
alone  during  September  is  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

"PAGE  MR.  KNIGHT" 

"If  an  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  this  convention  tonight,  how  much 
would  we  be  missed?"  asked  the  Most 
Reverend  Bernard  Sheil,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual 
Congress  of  Corrections,  assembled  at 
Detroit's  Hotel  Statler.  Audience  re- 
action was  "mixed,"  reports  the  De- 
troit Free  Press. 

EUROPEAN  RESETTLEMENT 

Nearly  7,000,000  European  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  have  now 
been  returned  to  their  homes,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


One  million  five  hundred  thousand, 
however,  still  await  repatriation  and 
resettlement;  750,000,  of  whom  150,- 
000  are  Jews,  want  new  homes  in 
new  lands.  Most  optimistic  estimate 
is  that  at  least  four  years  will  be  need- 
ed to  accomplish  this. 

CHATTER 

• 

Policemen  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
are  being  given  a  week's  course  in  race 
relations.  .  .  .  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  have  no 
bonded  indebtedness  and  are  planning 
to  finance  public  improvements  out  of 
current  revenues  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. .  .  .  One  of  the  personnel  prac- 
tices recommended  by  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  is  that 
"seniority  should  only  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  evaluation  of  per- 
formance." .  .  .  Jail  officers'  salaries 
in  Detroit  and  New  York  City  are 
the  lowest  in  the  country,  according 
to  Richard  Walsh,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Correction  Officers 
Benevolent  Association.  .  .  .  William 
Carl  Hunt,  long  time  National  Red 
Cross  executive,  last  month  retired 
to  his  Kentucky  home  "Matoaka,"  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  Most  recently, 
national  administrator  of  area  offices 
and  chapter  services,  Mr.  Hunt  had 
served  the  Red  Cross  for  over  thirty 
years  as  manager  of  the  Eastern  and 
Pacific  regions  and  in  other  capacities. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY: 

Toward 

Better  Coverage 

for 

Our  People 


Federal   Security  Agency 


New  Gains  for  Public  Assistance 


Implications  of  the  1946  Social  Security  Amendments,  seen  by 
DONALD  S.  HOWARD,  director,  Department  of  Social  Work 
Administration  at  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  substantially  revised 
in  1939,  Congress  this  year  mate- 
rially liberalized  its  public  assistance 
provisions.  Even  this  action  came  only 
during  the  closing  minutes  of  the  legis- 
lative session. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  the  highly  controversial  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposals  put  forward,  it 
is  little  short  of  miraculous  that  the 
gains  won  were  as  significant  as  they 
are.  Inevitably,  perhaps,  the  amend- 
ments were  frequently  referred  to  in 
congressional  debate  as  compromise 
measures  which  pleased  no  one  and 
which  left  the  Social  Security  Act 
neither  the  fish  for  which  some  had 
hoped  nor  yet  the  fowl  which,  ad- 
mittedly, sadly  needed  improvement. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
new  legislation  was  frankly  looked 
upon  as  experimental  and  is  limited  to 
a  fifteen-month  period  from  October  1, 
1946,  through  the  year  1947. 

Despite  bitter  disappointment  with 
the  limited  results  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  extensive  and 
thoughtful  study  of  social  security 
problems,  nevertheless,  in  the  public 
••  assistance  field  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  states  could  receive  an  additional 


$152,000,000,  provided  they  continue 
to  spend  at  the  1945  rate.  As  Arthur 
Altmeyer  told  state  public  assistance 
administrators,  this  "ain't  alfalfa." 

What  the  Money  Is  For 

Additional  federal  money  becomes 
available  through  the  twofold  action  of 
( 1 )  raising  the  maximum  grants 
matchable  from  federal  funds,  and  (2) 
increasing  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
the  federal  share  of  that  portion  of 
the  grants  falling  below  a  specified 
amount  per  recipient.  In  the  case  of 
both  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind,  the  federal  government  will  now 
pay  two  thirds  of  the  first  $15  per  re- 
cipient, plus  one  half  of  such  addi- 
tional assistance  as  does  not  exceed 
$45  per  recipient.  In  the  case  of  aid 
to  dependent  children,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  now  pay  two  thirds  of 
the  first  $9  per  child,  plus  one  half  of 
such  additional  assistance  as  does  not 
exceed  $24  for  the  first  and  $15  for 
each  subsequent  child  in  a  family. 

Even  these  increases  will  still  leave 
the  states  paying  considerable  amounts 
which  are  not  matched  by  the  federal 
government.  On  the  basis  of  payments 
made  in  November.  1945,  for  example, 
13  percent  of  state  expenditures  for  old 


age  assistance,  16  percent  of  those  for 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  nearly  40  percent 
of  those  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
would  not  have  been  fully  matched 
even  under  the  new  formula. 

The  $152,000,000  will  give  the 
states  an  increase  of  approximately  37 
percent  over  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  received.  The  largest  total  in- 
creases are  those  slated  for  Texas 
($11,427,000),  California  ($10,537,- 
000),  and  Illinois  ($9,624,000),  with 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Missouri  following.  The  largest  pro- 
portionate increases,  however,  are 
scheduled  to  go  to  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  Even  these  impres- 
sive potential  gains,  which  are  based 
upon  current  operations,  may  be  in- 
creased if  states  raise  their  own  expen- 
ditures so  as  to  receive  the  maximum 
federal  matching  permitted  under  the 
new  law. 

What  is  most  tragic  about  the  low 
assistance  benefits  granted  in  the  rela- 
tively poorer  states  is  that  even  such 
assistance  as  is  paid  absorbs  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  wealth.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  thirds 
of  the  states  in  which  per  capita  income 
falls  below  the  national  average  make 
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better  than  average  effort  for  the  spe- 
cial types  of  public  assistance,  whereas 
only  one  fifth  of  the  states  with  above 
average  per  capita  income  can  make 
the  same  boast. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  whether  the 
new  federal  money  will  serve  merely 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  state  funds  al- 
ready being  put  into  public  assistance 
programs  or  whether  it  will  actually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  payments  being 
made  to  recipients.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  clear.  Emphasis  was  repeat- 
edly placed  upon  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing public  assistance  benefits  to 
those  already  receiving  aid,  of  making 
it  possible  to  grant  payments  to  eligible 
recipients  previously  denied  assistance 
because  of  inadequate  state  and  local 
resources,  and  finally,  of  making  as- 
sistance grants  more  nearly  uniform 
both  as  between  states  and  between 
counties. 

During  congressional  debate,  sight 
was  never  once  lost  of  the  fact  that 
average  old  age  assistance  grants  in 
June,  1945,  for  example,  ranged  from 
as  little  as  $11.42  in  one  state  to  as 
much  as  $48.29  in  another.  Intrastate 
differences  also  received  their  share  of 
attention.  The  possibility  that  the  new 
federal  appropriations  might  be  used 
merely  to  conserve  state  funds  was 
practically  never  mentioned.  Those 
who  favor  larger  federal  contributions 
must  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that 
payments  in  the  states  are  increased — 
and  quickly.  The  new  legislation  is 
only  temporary.  Moreover,  House 
leaders  have  promised  that  in  the  next 
session  there  will  be  further  action 
upon  social  security  matters  which  they 
have  already  studied  intensively.  The 
Senate,  too,  appears  likely  now  to  in- 
augurate comprehensive  studies  of 
social  security  when  sessions  are  re- 
sumed. 

SSA  Policy 

Two  devices  being  widely  urged  by 
the  federal  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
new  legislation  are  ( 1 )  increased  state 
effort  to  assure  greater  uniformity  of 
grants  in  all  localities  within  a  state, 
and  (2)  the  strengthening  of  fair 
hearings  procedures  to  insure  that  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  actually  receive 
the  benefits  for  which  they  are  eligible. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  uniform- 
ity within  the  states,  the  SSA  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  states  designate  specific 
consumption  items  (such  as  food, 
clothing,  personal  care,  shelter,  house- 
keeping supplies,  fuel,  light,  and 


water)  which  shall  always  be  included 
in  the  allocations  for  all  individuals. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  states 
designate  the  specific  circumstances 
under  which  additional  specified  con- 
sumption items  (such  as  provision  for 
medical  care,  insurance,  or  telephone) 
are  to  be  included  for  all  individuals 
in  those  circumstances.  At  present, 
even  within  a  given  state,  practice  now 
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varies  widely.  In  certain  counties  speci- 
fied items  may  be  provided  for  all  re- 
cipients, while  in  other  counties  the 
same  items  may  be  provided  only  "as 
needed."  In  still  other  areas  the  same 
items  may  be  allowed  only  if  they  can 
be  provided  from  resources  other  than 
the  assistance  available  to  recipients. 

As  a  means  of  making  their  state- 
wide standards  really  effective,  states 
are  urged  to  establish  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  included  in  allowances 
for  all  items  provided.  Cost  figures 
should  be  established  wherever  feasible. 
This  obviously  does  not  mean  flat  or 
identical  grants  in  all  parts  of  a  state 
—large  cities  as  well  as  rural  areas — 
but  permits  taking  into  account  any 
real  differences  in  rents,  food,  or  other 
prices  that  can  be  measured  in  ob- 
jective terms.  In  case  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  all  allowable  items  for 
all  recipients,  states  are  urged  to 
establish  a  uniform  method  of  adjust- 
ing individual  payments  which  will  be 
on  the  same  basis  in  all  localities. 

These  proposals  grow  out  of  the 
successes  already  realized  in  states 
which  maintain  such  standards.  For 
example,  a  recent  study  disclosed  that 
of  the  twelve  states  requiring  that  old 
age  assistance  grants  include  provision 
for  eight  specific  consumption  items 
(food,  clothing,  personal  care,  shelter, 
housekeeping  supplies,  fuel,  light,  and 
water)  in  every  case,  nine  states 


showed  average  payments  of  more  than 
$30. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  twelve 
states  which  did  not  require  that  old 
age  assistance  grants  include  provision 
for  the  above-named  items,  only  four 
had  average  payments  of  mote  than 
$30.  In  the  case  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  six  of  the  twelve  states  mak- 
ing mandatory  provision  for  the  above- 
mentioned  items  had  average  payments 
exceeding  $60,  whereas  only  one  of  the 
fourteen  states  having  no  such  manda- 
tory provision  could  boast  an  average 
payment  of  more  than  this  amount. 

State  Obstacles 

State  public  assistance  officers  appear 
to  be  in  complete  accord  with  these  ob- 
jectives of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  speed  with  which  progress  can  be 
made. 

A  serious  obstacle  is  inherent  in  the 
fact  that  in  some  states  standards  of 
living  vary  far  more  from  region  to 
region  than  do  costs  of  living.  Con- 
sequently, in  socially  and  economically 
backward  areas  assistance  grants,  even 
when  adjusted  for  legitimate  differ- 
ences in  price  levels,  may  provide  a 
level  of  life  materially  higher  than  that 
enjoyed  by  a  large  proportion  of  self- 
supporting  families  of  the  community 
When  this  occurs,  there  are  those  who 
are  quite  as  quick  to  criticize  as  many 
Englishmen  were  ready  to  embrace  the 
principle  of  less  eligibility  incorporated 
among  the  infamous  "principles  oi 
1834." 

Again,  in  one  southern  state  the  ad- 
ministrator of  public  assistance  holds 
that  the  new  federal  legislation  will 
not  benefit  recipients  in  his  state  be- 
cause he  thinks  public  opinion  will  not 
permit  more  liberal  grants  to  Negroes 
than  those  now  being  paid.  The  federal 
law,  of  course,  will  not  permit  racial 
discrimination  in  the  determination  oi 
public  assistance  grants. 

In  some  states,  moreover,  there  are 
legally  prescribed  ceilings  on  grants 
which  must  be  raised  by  state  legisla- 
tive action  before  full  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  the  new  federal  legislation. 
Fortunately,  other  states  have  written 
saving  clauses  into  law  which  permit 
them  to  increase  their  own  maximum 
grants  if  and  when  increased  federal 
funds  become  available. 

A  further  impediment  is  the  require- 
ment of  some  states  that  localities  must 
bear  a  specified  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  public  assistance.  If  local  govern- 
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ments  in  these  states  are  unable  to  in- 
crease their  financial  participation,  full 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  the  new 
federal  matching  formula.  Consider- 
able ingenuity  is  being  displayed  in 
overcoming  this  particular  hurdle.  In 
Colorado,  for  example,  a  financially 
embarrassed  county  was  encouraged  to 
transfer  all  its  general  assistance  funds 
to  its  aid  to  dependent  children  fund. 
Grants  to  children  could  be  raised 
only  through  an  increase  in  the  county's 
contribution  but  there  were  no  re- 
strictions upon  the  amount  of  money 
the  state  might  allocate  to  that  county 
for  general  assistance. 

Certain  states  which,  for  want  of 
funds,  previously  had  to  reduce  all 
budgets  by  a  specified  percentage  can 
now  use  the  new  federal  money  to  pay 
budget  deficits  in  full.  Other  states, 
which  were  already  supplying  the  full 
amount  of  such  deficits,  are  now  able 
to  revise  the  budgets  (sometimes  for 
the  first  time  since  1942)  so  as  to  take 
account  of  current  prices. 

At  least  one  state,  which  is  already 
paying  budget  deficits  in  full  (although 
the  price  level  upon  which  assistance 
grants  are  being  computed  stands  in 
urgent  need  of  sharp  revision),  intends 
to  place  the  new  federal  money  in  a 
special,  earmarked  fund.  It  will  be 
held  there  until  it  can  somehow  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  recipients  rather 
than  merely  to  reduce  the  state's 
financial  obligations  for  public  assist- 
ance. 

Nevertheless,  some  states,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  may  still  lack  the 
resources  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  new  federal  law  and  make  assist- 
ance grants  anything  like  they  should 
be.  In  one  southern  state,  for  example, 
the  public  assistance  administrator  has 
said  that  the  new  federal  money  will 
enable  him  to  meet  any  one — but  only 
one — of  the  three  difficulties  that 
plague  him.  He  can  abolish  his  waiting 
list  and  give  waiting  applicants  the 
same  assistance  now  being  given  re- 
cipients; or,  he  can  discontinue  the  cut 
of  some  30  percent  now  being  made  in 
current  assistance  grants;  or,  finally, 
he  can  continue  to  cut  the  relief  pay- 
ments but  revise  the  price  level  (that 
of  1944)  upon  which  allowances  are 
still  being  computed. 

SSA  Leadership 

Whatever  the  obstacles,  one  thing 
is  certain:  continuance  by  Congress  of 
the  current  experimental  plan — to  say 
nothing  of  future  adoption  of  a  real- 
istic variable  grant  scheme — will  de- 
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pend  upon  results  attained  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1947. 

The  federal  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  exercising  strong  leader- 
ship to  make  effective  the  first  big  lift 
the  public  assistance  program  has  had 
since  federal-state  measures  really 
struck  their  stride.  For  example,  it 
called  a  national  conference  of  state 
public  assistance  administrators  to  dis- 
cuss both  the  objectives  of  the  new 
federal  legislation  and  the  tactics  best 
suited  to  their  realization.  In  general, 
state  administrators  appreciate  the_  im- 
portance of  immediately  increasing 
public  assistance  benefits  and  of 
eliminating  undue  differences  in  grants 
in  various  sections  of  a  given  state. 
Many  feel,  however,  that  attempts  to 
make  haste  too  rapidly  may  result  in 
estranging  state  legislators  and  local 
community  groups,  thus  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

There  is  also  some  skepticism  among 
state  administrators  about  how  far  the 
federal  government  should  go  in  urg- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  insisting — that 
states  shall  increase  and  make  more 
uniform  the  method  of  determining 


their  public  assistance  grants.  Officials 
in  states  which  are  particularly  con- 
scious of  their  states  rights  are  also 
concerned  over  further  uniformities 
that  may  be  urged  upon  them  when 
more  nearly  adequate  and  uniformly 
determined  grants  are  realized. 

On  the  other  hand,  federal  officials 
take  seriously  their  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  the  increased  funds  are 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  While  they  recognize  • 
that  the  new  amendments  give  the 
Social  Security  Administration  no  new 
powers,  there  is  a  feeling  within  the 
administration  that  relatively  more 
adequate  federal  funds  make  it  less 
difficult  than  previously  to  urge  certain 
policies  and  practices  which  were  long 
recognized  as  desirable  but  which  were 
sometimes  soft-pedaled  because  of  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  funds  avail- 
able. In  the  words  of  one  federal 
officer:  "Money  talks  and  more  money 
talks  more  loudly." 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
is  therefore  urging  the  states  to  give 
increased  attention  to  a  number  of 
problems,  in  addition  to  uniformity 


Shahn    for    Farm    Security    Administration 
food  c-ostM  spell  tragedy  to  families  receiving  minimum  grants 
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and  adequacy  of  benefits  paid.  They 
would  like  to  see  effective  realization 
of  the  right  of  any  individual  to  apply 
for  assistance  and  to  have  his  applica- 
tion acted  upon  promptly.  They  want 
all  applicants  and  recipients  to  have 
fair  hearings  to  redress  errors,  not  mere 
routines  which  always  find  the  admin- 
istration in  the  right. 

In  realizing  these  objectives,  new 
strength  has  fortunately  been  gained 
from  another  clause  in  the  new  amend- 
ments. Federal  reimbursement  of  state 
administrative  costs  for  old  age  as- 
sistance was  put  on  the  same  50-50 
basis  already  prevailing  under  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
aid  to  the  blind.  The  old  provision  for 
a  5  percent  addendum  of  federal  funds 
granted  a  state  for  old  age  assistance 
in  1944  resulted  in  providing  for 
eleven  states  the  equivalent  of  less  than 
30  percent  of  administrative  costs. 

The  importance  of  administrative 
cost  as  a  means  of  improving  the  old 
age  program  is  apparent  when  one 
realizes  that  these  include  costs  of  sup- 
plying information  about  public  assist- 
ance programs  and  the  way  the  public 
assistance  agency  serves  recipients  and 
the  public;  of  helping  individuals  to 
secure  information  about  public  as- 
sistance programs;  of  assisting  appli- 
cants with  their  claims;  of  conducting 
fair  hearings;  of  recording  all  steps 
taken  by  the  agency  as  well  as  all  data 
having  a  bearing  upon  eligibility  of 


applicants;  of  services  rendered  clients 
to  assist  or  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions, and  to  use  to  the  full  their 
capacity  for  the  management  of  their 
aftairs ;  of  medical  examinations  to  aid 
in  determining  eligibility  for  assistance 
or  to  determine  need  for  and  the 
amount  of  payments  to  be  allowed  for 
medical  care;  of  counseling  on  the  use 
of  medical  resources ;  of  various  legal 
services;  and,  finally,  of  participating 
in  community  activities  to  improve  ex- 
isting services  or  to  develop  new  serv- 
ices needed  to  facilitate  or  support  the 
public  assistance  program. 

Services  for  which  federal  reimburse- 
ment may  be  claimed  include  not  only 
those  rendered  during  the  period  of 
pending  and  continuing  eligibility,  but 
also  for  those  rendered  during  a  "rea- 
sonable" period  after  the  cessation  of 
assistance  payments.  Moreover,  reim- 
bursement may  be  claimed  for  services, 
whether  these  are  rendered  to  appli- 
cants for  and  recipients  of  assistance 
or  whether  they  are  -rendered  to  other 
members  of  a  family  or  household 
whose  presence  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  an  applicant  or  recipient. 

Federal  officials  are  thus  properly 
concerned  to  see  that  no  stone  is  left 
unturned  in  the  effort  to  raise  state 
standards.  State  public  assistance  of- 
ficials, too,  are  concerned  about  how 
the  prospective  advances  may  best  be 
made.  Thev  must  answer  to  their  own 


consciences  if  their  desire  not  to  push 
their  states  too  fast  results  in  not  help- 
ing needy  people  fast  enough.  Leaders 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
79th  Congress  were  plainly  eager  to 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  still 
further  federal  aid  to  help  equalize 
public  assistance  benefits  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  Republi- 
cans appeared  somewhat  less  inter- 
ested in  this  principle  than  were  their 
opponents. 

In  fact,  in  dissenting  from  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  its  recent  public 
assistance  proposals,  the  minority  de- 
clared: "Increases  in  federal  contribu- 
tions to  particular  states,  even  if  they 
can  be  justified  in  certain  isolated  cases, 
inevitably  lead  to  more  and  more  fed- 
eral control  and  federal  management 
of  the  whole  system  of  social  security. 
The  consequence  will  be  that  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children  will 
become  mere  wards  of  the  federal 
government." 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  pres- 
ent welter  of  divergent  but  sincere 
views  there  must  be  constant  devotion 
to  what  all  would  agree  to  be  their 
purpose — the  most  adequate  help  pos- 
sible to  those  in  the  nation  who  are 
most  in  need — otherwise  the  various 
parties  to  the  discussion  are  likely  to 
get  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  con- 
troversy that  can  only  defeat  even  those 
interests  which  thev  hold  in  common. 


Railroad  Social  Insurance 


WALTER  MATSCHEK,  director  of  research,  U.  S.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement  Board,  describes  new  legislation  which  liberalizes  "the 
most  comprehensive  social  insurance  system  in  the  country.' 


Just  before  it  adjourned  last  sum- 
mer, Congress  amended  the  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts.  The  amendments,  em- 
bodied in  a  measure  known  as  the 
Grosser  act,  had  little  newspaper 
notice  and  virtually  no  discussion  out- 
side the  railroad  industry.  But  the 
legislation  is,  in  fact,  the  most  im- 
portant extension  of  social  security  in 
the  United  States  since  the  1939 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
While  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  apply 
only  to  railroad  workers — some  7,000,- 
000  present  and  former  employes  are 
now  covered — they  have  meaning  for 
every  employer  and  every  wage  earner 


in  American  industry.  The  two  acts 
now  afford  railroad  workers  the  most 
comprehensive  social  insurance  system 
in  the  United  States.  Except  for  in- 
dustrial injuries  and  medical  expenses, 
railroad  workers  are  insured  against 
every  major  hazard  of  life.  Nor  are 
work  accidents  completely  omitted, 
since  sickness  benefits  provide  some 
protection  in  case  of  brief  disability 
due  to  injury  on  the  job.  The  medical 
care  already  provided  is  generally  ade- 
quate for  all  such  injuries. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendments 
followed  several  years  work  by  railway 
labor,  through  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  association,  the  Railroad 


Retirement  Board  gave  technical  as- 
sistance in  drafting  the  amendments. 
Railway  management,  through  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
opposed  the  amendments  on  various 
grounds,  chiefly  the  cost — they  raised 
payroll  taxes  on  employers  to  8^4  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1947,  and  to  a 
maximum  of  9^4  percent  beginning  in 
1952. 

Five  Benefits 

The  acts'  coverage  and  their  bene- 
fit provisions  probably  are  of  most  in- 
terest to  social  workers.  To  the  extent 
that  they  protect  workers  not  other- 
wise safeguarded,  or  add  new  types 
of  benefits,  thev  are  of  direct  assistance 
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to  welfare  agencies.  To  the  extent  that 
benefits  are  made  more  adequate,  they 
not  only  lighten  the  relief  load  but 
also  set  standards  which  other  systems 
will  aspire  to  meet.  Five  types  of 
benefits  are  provided  by  the  acts: 

1.  Age  retirement.  Any  railway  em- 
ploye may  receive  a  retirement  annuity 
on  reaching  the  age  of  65,  regardless 
of  earnings  or  length  of  service.  The 
amount  of  the  annuity,  however,  will 
depend   on    these   two   factors.    If   the 
worker  was  an  employe  of  a  covered 
employer   on    August    29,    1935    (the 
effective  date  of  the  original  act),  his 
service  prior  to  the  enactment  date  may 
be    counted    to    bring    his    creditable 
service  up  to  the  present  maximum  of 
thirty  years. 

The  only  change  the  amendments 
made  in  monthly  benefit  rates  was  to 
increase  the  minimum.  The  new  mini- 
mum, applicable  if  it  will  produce  a 
higher  annuity  to  employes  who  have 
at  least  five  years  of  railroad  service 
and  are  currently  connected  with  the 
railroad  industry,  will  be  $3  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service,  or 
$50,  or  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation, whichever  is  least.  In  practice, 
the  minimum  will  be  $50  a  month  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  where  it 
applies. 

The  maximum  remains  at  $120  a 
month ;  the  average  for  some  time  will 
be  about  $70  a  month.  Retirement  is 
permitted  at  the  age  of  60  after  thirty 
years  service.  In  such  cases  women  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  the  annuity, 
but  men  suffer  a  reduction  of  1/180 
for  each  month  they  are  under  65. 

2.  Disability  retirement.  Two  types 
of  disability  annuities  are   provided — 
total    disability    for    any    employment, 
and  disability  for  the  worker's  regular 
occupation.  The  amount  of  annuity  in 
each    case    depends    on     the    average 
monthly    compensation    and    years    of 
service,   with   credit   for   service   prior 
to  the  enactment  date  under  the  same 
conditions  as  for  age  annuities. 

Total  disability  means  complete  in- 
ability to  work  for  wages.  An  em- 
ploye so  disabled  is  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity if  he  is  60  years  of  age  or  had 
had  ten  years  of  service,  whether  or 
not  he  has  a  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  industry. 

Eligibility  for  an  annuity  based  on 
disability  for  an  employe's  regular  oc- 
cupation is  a  new  benefit.  It  permits 
retirement  at  any  age  if  the  employe 
has  twenty  years  of  service,  or  at  60 
years  of  age  regardless  of  years  of 
service,  but  it  requires  a  current  con- 


nection with  the  industry.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  regular  employes  it  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  retirement  age 
for  those  no  longer  able  to  continue 
work  in  their  usual  occupation. 

Annuitants  already  on  the  rolls 
when  the  new  provisions  go  into  ef- 
fect (in  most  cases  January  1,  1947) 
may  have  their  retirement  benefits 
recomputed  as  of  that  date  if  the  appli- 
cation of  those  provisions  serve  to  in- 
crease the  annuity. 

3.  Survivor  or  death  benefits.  The 
new  survivor  benefit  provisions  use  the 
Social  Security  formula  modified  to 
provide  approximately  25  percent  high- 
er benefits.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  benefits  both  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  that  covered  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  are  included.  In  effect  the 
coverage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
extended,  so  far  as  survivor  benefits 
are  concerned,  to  include  railroad 
workers. 

Benefits  are  provided  for  a  widow 
aged  65  or  over,  for  a  widow  under 


These   workers   are   covered   by   the 
best   social   insurance   in   the    I  .   S. 


Union    Pacific    photos 
When  it's  "time  to  retire,"  they  can  still  look  forward  to  a  secure  future 
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65  with  minor  children  in  her  care,  for 
children  or,  if  there  are  no  other 
eligible  beneficiaries,  for  dependent 
parents.  If  there  are  no  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries, a  lump  sum  death  benefit,  in 
effect  a  funeral  benefit,  is  payable. 

These  benefits  go  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947,  with  the  monthly  benefits 
payable  to  the  survivors  even  of  em- 
ployes who  died  before  that  date. 

Any  of  these  benefits  may  be  pay- 
able if  the  employe  was  completely  in- 
sured, but  only  those  to  a  widow  with 
children,  to  children,  or  the  lump  sum 
may  be  payable  if  he  was  only  partially 
insured.  A  current  connection  with  the 
railroad  industry  is  generally  required. 

Death  benefits  of  a  deceased  worker 
who  died  currently  connected  with  the 
railroad  industry  will  be  adjudicated 
and  paid  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Such  benefits  of  a  deceased 
worker  who  died  without  a  current 
connection  with  the  railroad  industry 
will  be  adjudicated  and  paid  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

While  the  formula  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  follows  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  is 
slightly  more  liberal  and  will  result 
in  monthly  benefits,  in  cases  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  about  25  percent  higher  than 
the  averages  of  $20,  $50,  and  $25  for 
an  aged  widow,  widow  with  three 
children,  and  two  orphans,  respectively, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Family 
death  benefits  may  go  as  high  as  $105 
a  month  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  while 
.they  may  not  exceed  $85  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  has  advocated  liber- 
alization of  its  rates. 

4.  Unemployment     Insurance.     The 
Grosser    act    increased    the    maximum 
and  extended  the  duration  of  payments.* 
for  unemployment. 

Unemployment  benefit  rates  fixed  in 
the  Grosser  act  range  from  $1.75  to 
$5  a  day  ($8.75  to  $25  a  week)  up  to 
10  days  out  of  each  14-day  registration 
period,  except  the  first  in  a  benefit 
year,  when  benefits  are  paid  for  only 
7  days.  A  uniform  maximum  duration 
of  130  days  (26  weeks)  is  provided. 
These  unemployment  benefit  rates  are 
above  those  of  most  states. 

5.  Sickness   insurance.   The   amend- 
ments   introduced    the    first    national 
system  of  cash  benefits  in  case  of  sick- 
ness   (temporary   disability)    including 
maternity.    Payments    are    determined 
by  the  same  formula  as  that  used  for 
computing  unemployment  benefits  and 


have  the  same  maximum  duration. 

The  two  plans  are  separate,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  that  separate  regis- 
tration periods  apply  and  the  maximum 
benefits  may  be  payable  for  either  or 
both  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  employe  to  get  benefits  for  a  full 
year  minus  the  one-week  waiting  pe- 
riod for  each  type  of  benefit. 

Various  objections  to  the  amend- 
ments were  raised  in  committee  hear- 
ings and  on  the  floors  of  Senate  and 
House:  survivor  benefit  rates  are  too 
high ;  disability  benefits  should  be  pay- 
able only  for  work-connected  disability  ; 
sickness  benefits  are  not  a  proper 
charge  against  employers;  the  tax  rates 
are  too  low  to  finance  the  system,  but 
nevertheless,  they  are  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  railroads.  These  ob- 
jections did  not  apply  to  the  age  re- 
tirement annuities  as  they  are  about  the 
same,  except  for  the  minimum,  as  in 
the  old  law. 

Important  sections  of  railroad  labor, 
however,  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
flat  increases  in  all  age  annuity  rates 
or  of  a  new  formula  that  would  pro- 
duce higher  rates.  Increased  living  costs 
was  the  principle  argument  for  such 
changes.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  usual  minimum  benefit  of 
$50,  the  average  of  $70,  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  $120  are  high  compared  with 
the  scale  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
$10,  $25,  and  about  $45  (at  present) 
for  a  retired  single  man;  $15,  $38,  and 
$68  for  an  aged  couple. 

What  It  Costs 

On  wages  up  to  $300  a  month,  rail- 
road workers  now  pay  3^2  percent  for 
retirement  and  death  benefits.  Under 
the  old  law  the  maximum  would  have 
been  3^4  percent  in  1949  and  there- 
after. Employers  pay  an  equal  amount. 
The  amendments  increase  the  rate,  so 
that  it  becomes  5^4  percent  each  on 
January  1,  1947,  and  reaches  the 
maximum  of  6J4  percent  in  1952.  In 
addition,  employers  pay  3  percent  un- 
der the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  to  finance  unemployment 
insurance  and  sickness  benefits.  This 
remains  unchanged. 

Compared  with  the  Social  Security- 
tax  of  1  percent  on  employe  and  em- 
ployer, plus  the  state  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  (now  averaging 
less  than  2  percent  on  employers)  these 
rates  are  high.  The  differences  are  ex- 
plained by  two  facts. 

First,  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count is  now  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  and  no  government  subsidy  is 


contemplated.  But  the  rate  before  the 
amendments  was  too  low  to  assure  the 
permanent  financial  stability  of  the 
system,  even  with  the  benefits  then 
provided.  Actuarial  studies  showed 
that  the  combined  tax  rate  had  to  be 
raised  by  about  \Y^  percent  for  the  old 
benefits.  The  increase  of  5  percent  in 
the  rates  included  this,  plus  3}/2  per- 
cent to  finance  the  net  increased  cost 
of  the  additional  benefits. 

Taxes  and  Needs 

Actuarial  studies  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  indicate  that  the 
present  2  percent  tax  for  old  age  and 
survivor  benefits  is  far  below  the  esti- 
mated actuarial  requirement  of  4  to  7 
percent.  At  some  time  the  2  percent 
rate  must  be  greatly  increased,  or  there 
must  be  a  government  subsidy,  or  both 
may  be  required. 

A  second  reason  for  the  higher  rail- 
road retirement  tax  is  the  more  liberal 
benefit  structure.  If  Social  Security 
benefits  were  raised  to  approximate 
railroad  retirement  levels  and  com- 
parable disability  benefits  added,  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has 
recommended,  the  actuarially  necessary 
tax  rate  probably  would  be  about  the 
same  as  the  present  railroad  retirement 
rate. 

Experience  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  has  shown 
that  the  3  percent  contributory  rate  is 
too  high,  just  as  3  percent  under  state 
unemployment  compensation  acts  has 
proved  too  high.  Unlike  most  state 
plans,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  does  not  provide  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  through  experience 
rating.  Instead  of  lowering  the  con- 
tribution rate,  Congress  provided  that 
the  cost  of  the  new  cash  sickness  bene- 
fits should  be  paid  from  the  3  percent. 
That  this  will  be  entirely  adequate  to 
finance  both  types  of  benefits  is  shown 
by  studies  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

The  Grosser  act  provides  what  the 
'  railway  labor  organizations  believe  to 
be  reasonable  benefits,  in  view  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  railroads  and 
the  tax  levied  on  employes.  Some 
workers  want  higher  benefits,  others 
object  to  the  tax  rate.  Employers  in- 
sist that  the  taxes  burden  them  unduly 
and  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable  in 
comparison  with  payroll  taxes  in  other 
industries. 

But  to  proponents  of  more  and 
better  social  insurance  benefits,  the 
railroad  system  is  now  by  far  the  most 
advanced  in  the  United  States. 
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World    Wide    photo 
a  surplus  of  love  and  affection  must  replace  a  family-centered  social  and  economic  way  of  life" 

Whither  Family  Life? 


by  Bradley  Buell  and  Marion  Robinson 


Some  day,  perhaps,  the  producers 
of  the  "March  of  Time"  with  their 
sense  of  the  dramatic  vividness,  the 
grimness,  and  the  comedy  of  change, 
will  parade  for  us  across  their  screen 
the  evolutionary  trail  by  which  the 
American  family  has  traveled  from 
where  it  was  three  generations  ago  to 
where  it  is  today.  To  the  youngsters 
of  this  modern  age  some  of  the  "shots" 
will  seem  sheer  comedy.  Our  grand- 
fathers' stern,  iron,  bearded  visages, 
our  grandmothers'  cameo-like  counte- 
nances, always  in  constrained  repose, 
the  almost  military  discipline  implicit 
in  the  conventionally  stiff  portrayal  of 
the  family  group,  swollen  to  a  bursting 
point  by  a  graduated  ladder  of  children 
of  all  ages  and  sizes,  no  doubt  will 
touch  off  gales  of  laughter.  Museum 
oddities  in  trailing  skirts,  or  tight-fit- 
ting trousers  and  high  choker  collars, 
will  clamber  up  onto  the  first  high- 
wheeled  bicycle;  or  in  linen  dusters, 
into  the  early  horseless  carriage. 
Hilarity  perhaps  will  reach  its  peak 
when  the  victorian  counterpart  of  a 
juke  box  scene  is  shown  to  be  a  plush- 
upholstered  parlor  with  very  decor- 
ously attired  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen,  surrounding  a  gasping  foot- 


pumped  organ  to  the  tune  of  "Jeanie 
with  the  Light  Brown  Hair." 

But  for  the  older  members  of  the 
'audience,  other  scenes  well  may 
awaken  a  more  nostalgic  emotional  re- 
sponse. The  far  reach  of  grandfather's 
broad  acres,  spreading  out  from  the 
old  homestead  surrounded  by  the  barns 
and  barnyards,  corn  cribs,  milk  house 
and  chicken  coops — the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  administrative  nucleus  for 
a  complicated  enterprise  of  which  he 
was  the  titular  head  in  that  rural 
America  where  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  people  lived.  The  roomy, 
abundant  kitchen  with  the  fires  ever 
burning  in  its  huge  wood  stove,  the 
cool  damp  cellar  with  well  stocked 
shelves  —  eminent  domain  of  the 
family's  distaff  side. 

•  The  routines  of  daily  life — chores 
at  dawn  for  the  masculine  contingent, 
stoking  up  the  fires  for  their  feminine 
copartners  in  preparation  for  a  loaded 
breakfast  table.  Plowing  the  south 
forty,  mending  fences,  putting  in  the 
winter's  wood,  husking  corn,  shocking 
wheat,  beating  showers  to  the  hay 
mow — each  according  to  its  season. 
Cooking,  baking,  canning,  mending, 
tending  the  chirkens  and  the  garden. 


Children  trudging  off  for  the  little  red 
school  house — to  an  interlude  from 
which  they  return  to  do  their  part  in 
the  evening  chores.  The  trip  to  town 
on  Saturdays — an  eventful  episode  both 
for  those  who  went  and  those  who 
stayed  at  home.  On  Sundays  everyone 
strangely  self-conscious  in  his  best 
attire,  piling  into  the  surrey  and  off  to 
church;  the  women  to  congregate  be- 
fore and  after,  in  little  groups,  to 
gossip  about  neighbors  and  babies;  the 
men  by  themselves  to  talk  of  weather, 
crops,  and  politics;  the  youngsters  sur- 
reptitiously pulling  pigtails  and  trad- 
ing shop  talk  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  setting  will  seem  different,  the 
family  pattern  of  our  forefathers  color- 
fully varied,  if  the  "March  of  Time" 
takes  us  to  the  East,  the  South,  the 
prairie  land,  the  turbulent  and  pioneer- 
ing West.  Over  much  of  the  land,  the 
American  family  was  on  the  move, 
flowing  ceaselessly  into  unoccupied 
corners,  adapting  to  circumstances  and 
surroundings  out  of  this  world  to  the 
eyes  of  our  modern  generation.  Yet 
underneath,  the  pattern  was  much  the 
same.  Urban  life  in  the  villages  and 
towns  was  still  rooted  in  an  agricul- 
tural economy.  Cities  were  just  begin- 
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ning  to  grow  apace,  but  their  family 
life  was  bound  together  by  outside 
forces  and  traditions,  making  each 
member  dependent  on  the  others. 

"Time  Marches  On."  Across  the 
screen  come  Alexander  Bell's  telephone, 
Edison's  electric  light,  Henry  Ford's 
model  T,  Wright's  airplane,  smoke 
stacks  and  miraculous  machines, 
sprawling  cities,  three  wars,  the  great- 
est of  all  depressions.  On  August  6, 
1945,  the  awesome  beginnings  of  the 
atomic  age.  Familiar  scenes,  these,  to 
the  audience  both  young  and  old,  all 
reflecting  the  patterns  of  fast  moving, 
growing,  insurgent,  freedom-loving 
twentieth  century  America,  with  its 
vast  material  enrichment  of  life,  new 
opportunities  for  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility in  personal  growth  and  self-ex- 
pression, the  pace  and  confusing  pres- 
sures of  daily  living,  the  very  absence 
of  traditional  restraints. 

Then  in  a  shot  of  a  present  day 
setting,  the  screen  brings  us  the  mod- 
ern American  family.  The  three  small 
shelves  in  a  frigidaire  instead  of  a  well 
stocked  cellar.  A  frequent  and  easy 
trip  to  the  corner  grocer  or  downtown 
store  instead  of  the  weekly  journey 
to  the  village.  The  graduated  ladder 
of  boys  and  girls  reduced  to  a  mere 
footstool  of  juvenile  inheritance,  travel- 
ing to  graded  or  progressive  schools  by 
chartered  bus.  The  homestead,  if  not 
an  impersonal  apartment,  at  least  a 
gadget-equipped  house,  serving  as  a 
point  of  departure  from  which  father 
goes  to  work,  quite  possibly  mother 
too,  the  children  to  kindergarten,  grade 
school,  high  school,  college  or  special- 
ized vocational  training.  Sunday,  to  be 
sure,  will  still  be  a  day  of  rest,  but 
the  family  will  be  seen  engulfed  by  the 
Sunday  paper  and,  perhaps — but  only 
perhaps — making  a  brief  visit  to  a 
nearby  church  or  Sunday  School,  with 
city  dwellers  seeking  a  motor  driven 
glimpse  of  out-of-doors. 

Yet  the  screen  will  miss  the  mark 
if  it  shows  these  scenes  to  contrast  a 
pastoral  idyl  with  a  pointless  way  of 
streamlined  life.  Life  for  many  in  those 
earlier  days  was  hard  and  rugged. 
Minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
were  things  unknown.  Security  was  a 
wholly  personal  and  family  problem. 
People  became  sick,  got  well  or  died, 
without  benefit  of  clinics,  hospitals,  or 
modern  specialists.  The  individual 
members  of  the  family  moved  within 
an  orbit  restricted  by  its  very  need  for 
self-sufficiency  and  self-maintenance. 
Their  social,  economic,  and  emotional 
life  suffered  from  the  liabilities  no  less 


''Bearded  visage,  cameo-like  countenance,  and  graduated  ladder  of  children 


than  it  gained  from  the  assets  of  an 
essentially  collective  enterprise.  Each 
member  of  the  family  attended  to  the 
tasks  assigned  to  his  or  her  division  of 
labor.  Frustrations  were  commonplace. 
But  in  those  earlier  days,  rebellion  was 
not  easy. 

Few  in  our  audience  would,  even  if 
they  could,  go  back  to  those  tribula- 
tions, conventions,  and  restraints. 
Their  nostalgia  is  for  the  comprehen- 
sive purposefulness,  the  outer  forces 
which  bound  the  family  together  as  a 
unit,  and  gave  more  than  an  emotional 
reason  for  its  being.  They  would,  by 
looking  backward,  turn  their  eyes 
away  from  the  more  democratic  de- 
mands of  modern  family  life,  where 


Counterbalances 

"This  is  an  age  of  mass  produc- 
tion. I  believe  in  it  for  it  does 
and  can  still  further  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  Amer- 
ican homes.  But  the  stability  of 
every  community  in  a  nation,  and 
indeed  the  nation  itself,  comes 
out  of  a  balanced  way  of  life. 

"I  believe  that  mass  production 
needs  to  be  counterbalanced  in 
other  fields  by  the  highest  form 
of  individualization.  This  is  ob- 
viously true  in  education  and 
equally  so  in  the  field  of  social 
work  and  mental  hygiene.  Each 
human  being  needing  any  ser- 
vices must  be  understood  for  his 
unique  self  and  helped  in  ways 
that  would  only  fit  him  and  him 
alone." 

— From  the  welcoming  address 
by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York. 


marriage  must  be  held  together  by  the 
capacity  to  give  and  take,  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  accommodate,  each 
member  to  the  others,  where  a  surplus 
of  love  and  affection  must  substitute 
for  a  family-centered  social  and  eco- 
nomic way  of  life. 

To  so  construct  their  scenes  and 
cast  their  characters  as  to  interpret  the 
true  significance  of  these  events,  the 
producers  of  the  "March  of  Time" 
might  well  have  sent  their  script  writ- 
ers last  month  to  the  Biennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America.  There,  for  three  days, 
over  700  people  from  the  East,  North, 
South  and  West  brought  their  com- 
bined wisdom  and  experience  to  bear 
upon  current  family  problems. 

Many  were  practicing  caseworkers, 
supervisors,  executives,  dealing  daily 
through  their  agencies  with  the  raw 
human  materials  of  present  day  living; 
some  were  informed  board  members, 
agency  policy  makers. 

Paralleling  their  own  sessions  and 
joining  with  them  for  the  annual  din- 
ner meeting,  were  psychiatrists  and 
mental  hygiene  administrators,  attend- 
ing the  annual  sessions  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  who 
brought  to  their  discussions  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  insight  into  per- 
sonality and  motivations  which  is  fast 
pushing  .to  the  forefront  of  modern 
medical  practice. 

In  the  materials  of  these  sessions, 
the  producers  of  the  "March  of  Time" 
could  find  drama,  adventure,  hope  for 
the  future.  But  they  would  also  have 
found  sobering  facts,  grim  realities  to 
be  faced  with  courage  and  intelligence. 
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"There  is  growing  conviction  that 
secure  families  are  our  best  guarantee 
to  eventual  social  stability.  This  is  our 
conviction,"  said  Frank  J.  Hertel, 
general  director  of  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  in  his  challeng- 
ing keynote  address.  "Yet  widespread 
and  deep  concern  for  marriage,  the 
child,  and  the  family  as  a  whole  are 
apparent  everywhere.  The  American 
divorce  rate,  already  the  highest  in  the 
world,  has  reached  an  all-time  peak. 
Divorces  which  in  1890  had  ended  one 
out  of  seventeen  marriages,  by  1930 
were  ending  one  out  of  six.  For  1945, 
there  was  one  divorce  for  every  three 
marriages.  The  immediate  outlook  is 
gloomier  still." 

This  did  not  mean,  he  hastened  to 
add,  that  "family  life  as  we  have 
known  it  in  America,  is  on  its  way 
out."  The  current  divorce  figures  are 
swollen  by  a  normal  backlog  which 
waited  for  action  until  the  war's  end, 
and  the  hastily-entered-into  war  mar- 
riages which  cannot  bear  the  strain  of 
postwar  conditions.  Nevertheless,  he 
said,  the  figures  are  still  startling,  and 
he  cited  efforts  being  made  to  stem  the 
tide,  such  as  the  bill  in  the  Michigan 
legislature  allowing  a  veteran  "a  year 
of  grace"  after  discharge,  before  his 
wife  could  divorce  him. 

"Problem  Children" 

Divorce  was  only  one  of  many  illus- 
trations of  today's  family  difficulties. 
Mr.  Hertel  referred  to  parent-child  re- 
lationship problems,  "often  closely 
bound  up  in  marriage  difficulty,"  there- 
by touching  off  the  theme  of  childhood 
behavior  which  was  pursued  with  skill 
and  concern  down  many  psychiatric 
and  casework  avenues.  The  members 
of  this  conference,  rather  than  center- 
ing attention  on  the  trend  toward 
juvenile  delinquency  which  has,  until 
recently,  received  almost  hysterical 
popular  attention,  or  on  the  "demand" 
for  child  care  and  the  pressing  short- 
ages of  facilities  to  meet  the  demand, 
showed  a  more  fundamental  concern 
about  children. 

Dr.  Frank  Fremont-Smith,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Founda- 
tion, told  his  audience  at  the  joint 
dinner  meeting  that  the  basic  emotional 
pattern  of  the  child  is  established 
within  the  individual  family,  "by  vir- 
tue of  the  dynamic  interplay  of  its 


members  upon  the  growing  child,"  and 
that  "this  childhood  reaction  often  de- 
termines the  individual's  response  to 
adult  experience."  Sobering  indeed  was 
his  description  of  men  who  had  broken 


Frank  J.  Hertel 

under  battle  conditions  and  whose  be- 
havior was  found  to  be  "specifically 
related  to  traumatic  experiences  of 
childhood  occurring  almost  always 
within  the  family  framework." 

Mr.  Hertel  had  already  underlined 
the  strategy  of  this  conference's  attack 
on  the  problems  affecting  our  children 
and  youth.  Just  as  the  research  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  had  been  used  to  pre- 
vent the  contraction  and  spread  of 
disease,  he  said,  "so  the  family  service 
agency  can  become  a  strong  force  for 
the  prevention  of  social  and  family 
breakdown."  To  these  experienced 
practitioners,  "family"  and  "child" 
were  inseparable,  and  better,  stronger 
family  life  was  the  sure  road  to  a  bet- 
ter, stronger  future  generation. 

The  Veteran  Returns 

Mindful  also  were  all  the  members 
of  the  conference  that,  as  one  speaker 
estimated,  43  percent  of  America's 
families  now  count  among  their  mem- 
bers a  not  so  long  returned  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Most  no  doubt  agreed 
with  Ralph  Ormsby,  Family  Society  of 
St.  Louis  County,  who  concluded  in 
summing  up  one  panel  discussion,  that 
service  to  the  veteran's  family  is  a 
more  normal  way  to  help  him  than  by 
trying  to  serve  him  alone  in  a  theo- 
retical social  vacuum.  Yet  there  was 


full  awareness  of  the  new  factors  which 
the  veteran's  return  had  brought  to 
him  and  to  countless  American  homes. 

Men  who  stood  military  service  well,  . 
may  break  down  after  discharge  when 
confronted  with  their  previous  situa- 
tions, according  to  Dr.  Felix  Deutsch, 
director  of  the  Boston  Psychiatry 
Clinic.  Pointing  out  that  it  takes  time 
for  a  "soldier  of  yesterday  to  become 
the  civilian  of  today,"  he  said  that 
many  found  it  hard  to  "recapture  their 
earlier  ways  of  dealing  with  others." 

The  high  proportion  of  men  and 
women  rejected  for  and  discharged 
from  military  service  because  of  psy- 
choneurotic  difficulties  shocked  us  into 
awareness  of  the  maladies  resulting 
from  social  change  and  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  tearing  at  the  roots 
of  family  and  personal  security. 

And,  according  to  Dr.  Fremont- 
Smith,  the  psychiatric  casualty  of  war 
presents  a  different  picture  from  the 
civilian  under  treatment  only  in  "the 
violence  of  the  precipitating  stress,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms."  How- 
ever, he  added,  "there  is  one  deeply 
encouraging  fact  from  the  newer  psy- 
chiatric insight — the  average  person, 
adult  or  child,  has  unsuspected  and  as 
yet  untapped  reservoirs  of  good  will, 
good  judgment  and  affection.  The 
knowledge  of  their  presence  is  both 
the  justification  for  our  continued  ef- 
forts to  make  a  better  world  and  our 
only  hope  of  ultimate  success." 

Mental  and  "Criminal"  Illness 

To  the  picture  of  divorce,  the  im- 
pact of  family  trouble  and  disruption 
on  childhood  and  youth,  to  the  im- 
mediate and  long  range  problems  of  the 
veteran's  adjustment,  Dr.  Fremont- 
Smith  added  another  area  of  social 
maladjustment  which  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  motivations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  family  life. 

"Crime  and  mental  breakdown," 
he  said,  "have  many  features  in  com- 
mon— in  many  instances  only  a  legal 
technicality  distinguishes  the  criminal 
from  the  insane.  These  two  forms  of 
disturbed  behavior  can  best  be  under- 
stood as  different  manifestations  of 
similar  types  of  personality  and  social 
conflict."  The  impact  of  these  dis- 
turbed and  disturbing  individuals  upon 
their  families  and  communities  as  they 
return  from  periods  of  institutional 
care,  "is  deserving  of  serious  consider- 
ation," he  went  on  to  say,  since,  on 
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the  basis  of  current  figures  and  the 
indicated  increase,  during  the  next  ten 
years  over  670,000  patients  will  be  dis- 
charged from  state  mental  hospitals, 
and  over  750,000  prisoners  from  state 
and  federal  institutions.  "What  hap- 
pens to  these  men  and  women  while 
incarcerated?"  he  asked.  "Do  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  better  adjusted, 
or  filled  with  even  greater  hostility 
toward  society  ?" 

Everyone  knows  that  the  American 
family  has  been  growing  smaller.  But 
only  recently  have  we  begun  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  growing  older.  Empha- 
sizing the  changing  circumstances  and 
new  needs  produced  by  this  trend,  Mr. 
Hertel  pointed  out  that  in  1900  "there 
were  3,080,000  persons  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  over,  residing  in  this 
country,  or  4.1  percent  of  the  total 
population.  The  1940  census  revealed 
9,000,000  persons  in  this  age  bracket 
or  6.8  percent  of  the  total  population. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  reliable 
authorities  that  by  1980  the  aged 
population  may  consist  of  some  22,- 
000,000  persons,  representing  14.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  The 
problems  faced  by  aged  persons  are 
complicated  by  lack  of  family  ties,  de- 
clining physical  strength,  unsuitable 
housing,  lack  of  financial  resources 
and  of  appropriate  recreation." 

Human  details  of  this  picture  were 
sketched  in  by  Margaret  Wagner,  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Benjamin  Rose  Insti- 
tute of  Cleveland.  "The  older  person 
faces  an  unequal  struggle  in  trying  to 
maintain  his  self-confidence  and  self- 
esteem.  He  feels  his  loss  of  prestige 
both  within  his  family  group  and  in 
the  community  at  large.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
very  mistaken  idea  that  little  can  be 
done  with  older  people  or  that  it  is 
not  worth  while.  .  .  .  Modern  science, 
however,  has  made  the  older  person 
more  active  and  physically  more  com- 
fortable, so  that  he  is  less  willing  to 
be  resigned  to  sitting  on  the  side  lines." 

Not  for  Amateurs 

Inevitably  one  came  away  from  these 
discussions  with  a  feeling  that  it  is  not 
for  amateurs  to  tinker  with  the  human 
emotions  involved  in  the  complex  per- 
sonal relations  of  family  life.  For 
divorce,  delinquency,  the  problems  of 
childhood,  the  adjustment  difficulties 
of  veterans,  the  frustrations  of  old  age, 
were  seen  by  these  trained  caseworkers 
and  psychiatrists  for  what  they  really 
are — mere  manifestations  of  structural 
weakness  in  personality  or  in  its  en- 


vironment which  only  comes  to  the  at- 
tention of  organized  society  when  it 
gives  way  under  pressure., 

In  the  discussion  of  marriage  coun- 
seling as  a  means  to  prevent  family 
conflict,  for  example,  M.  Robert  Gom- 
berg  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service  of 
New  York  City  pointed  out:  "Usually 
it  is  the  wife  who  first  comes  to  the 
agency."  Some  common  problems  which 
she  is  likely  to  bring  up  include: 

The  interfering  relative- — usually  each 
partner  blames  his  respective  in-laws. 

Conflict  over  the  family  purse__    _ 

Differences  about  methods  of  rearing  the 
children. 

Degrees  of  sexual  incompatibility. 
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Old  folks  are  people 

And  in  another  discussion  of  the 
same  subject,  Mrs.  Elsie  Martens 
Waelder  of  the  Family  Society  of 
Philadelphia  noted  that  people  who 
come  for  help  with  marital  problems 
are  usually  troubled  about  some  im- 
mediate current  situation.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  "the  acute  infection 
is  usually  related  to  a  chronic  infec- 
tion" that  may  go  back  to  attitudes, 
emotions,  habits  growing  out  of  their 
own  childhood  experiences. 

Or  consider,  as  did  the  group  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  childhood,  the 
emotional  effect  on  young  children  of 
those  major  crises  which  at  some  time 
or  other  confront  almost  every  family: 
when  a  new  baby  is  born,  giving  testi- 
mony to  the  mystery  of  life  as  well  as 
an  introduction  to  the  competitive  ele- 
ment in  human  relationships,  or  when 
the  child  himself,  or  another  member 
of  the  family  goes  to  the  hospital.  The 
inexplicable  tragedy  of  a  parent's  death, 
or  serious  illness;  of  sustained  conflict 
between  parents,  or  the  knife-like 
separation  by  divorce,  are  frightening 
and  confusing  to  the  young  mind.  The 
struggle  for  comprehension  and  adjust- 


ment almost  inevitably  leaves  its  mark. 
Again,  who  has  not  struggled 
through  the  yearnings,  ups  and  downs, 
and  apparent  inconsistencies  of  adoles- 
cence, with  the  question,  "What  makes 
up  maturity?"  which  was  posed  by 
Mary  Rail  of  the  Family  Service 
Bureau  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago in  a  discussion  on  adolescent 
problems.  And  who  would  not  have 
found  satisfying,  the  answer  that  "self- 
security  (or  maturity)  is  the  capacity 
to  appraise  the  true  nature  of  the 
problems  of  everyday  living  and  to 
act  accordingly.  .  .  .  The  beginning 
struggle  to  achieve  mature  self-confi- 
dence, to  reach  out  for  love  ...  to 
become  an  independent  personality  .  .  . 
almost  inevitably  is  fraught  with  fears, 
gropings,  and  unarticulated  experimen- 
tation." 

Complex,  Indeed 

Complex  indeed  are  those  neurotic 
persons,  who  may  hold  a  job  and 
achieve  some  economic  security,  yet 
remain  in  a  perpetual  emotional  tur- 
moil. Discussion  of  the  psychoneurotic 
veteran  identified  several  familier 
"types"  of  personalities  —  the  "run- 
away" type  who  must  escape  success, 
the  self-depreciating  "nobody"  type, 
the  overtime-working  "exhaustion" 
type,  the  "sensitive"  type,  who  finds 
his  co-workers  unfriendly.  Here  we 
•  may  feel,  but  for  the  grace  of  God — 
and  perhaps  a  more  secure  upbringing 
— -go  you  and  I.  At  least  we  may  be 
sure  that  sympathy  is  useful  only  as 
it  is  accompanied  by  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

Nor  would  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference let  us  rest  on  the  easy  assump- 
tion that  the  tribulations  of  the  aged 
members  of  our  families  can  be  met 
in  a  spirit  of  sweet  simplicity.  "In 
planning  for  the  aged,"  said  Mr. 
Hertel,  "individual  communities  and 
the  state  and  national  governments 
have  concentrated  mainly  on  financial 
support."  Yet  in  the  forum  discussion 
directed  to  the  problems  of  this  group 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  insecurities 
and  frustrations  of  childhood  are  du- 
plicated in  old  age,  with  the  added 
barrier  of  no  long  vista  of  future  op- 
portunities to  work  them  through. 

These  things  indeed  are  not  the 
province  of  amateurs.  The  march  of 
time  through  three  generations  of 
family  life  has  left  the  American  family 
still  functioning  as  the  nucleus  around 
which  revolve  the  most  important 
segments  of  our  personal  lives,  the 
social  unit  in  which  children  are  born, 
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brought  up,  passed  on  to  families  of 
their  own.  About  its  central  core  of 
affectional,  social,  even  economic  ties, 
about  the  indestructability  of  its  basic 
functions,  no  one  at  this  conference 
voiced  doubt.  But  the  social  changes 
of  these  three  generations  have  washed 
up  myriad  problems  for  the  family 
as  a  whole  and  for  its  individual  com- 
ponents, which  will  disappear  by  the 
use  of  no  simple  solvents.  No  less  than 
the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the  physicist 
hold  the  key  to  material  economy  of 
our  age,  do  the  psychiatrist,  the  case- 
worker, the  sociologist,  the  physician 
hold  the  key  to  the  human  economy 
of  its  family  life. 

"Help"   Wanted 

The  difficult  experiences  of  the  war 
years,  members  of  the  conference  testi- 
fied, brought  home  to  the  American 
family  its  need  for  expert  help,  and 
spread  awareness  of  the  special  services 
on  which  it  could  call  in  time  of 
trouble.  To  be  sure,  during  the  Thir- 
ties an  increasing  number  of  families 
were  coming  to  psychiatric  clinics  and 
social  service  organizations,  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  for  help  other  than 
financial  assistance,  the  traditional 
requisite  which  brought  clients  to  the 
agencies  of  an  earlier  day.  But  the 


social  upheavals  of  the  war  period 
deepened  and  accelerated  general 
awareness  of  the  basic  problems  of  in- 
dividual behavior,  of  family  and  social 
adjustment. 

The  language  and  terminology  of 
the  psychiatrists  came  into  common 
usage.  "Neurosis,"  "psychotic,"  "men- 
tal illness"  found  comfortable  resting 
places  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  press 
or  other  current  literature. 

The  vast  concern  not  only  for  the 
large  number  of  "neuropsychiatric" 
veterans  but  for  the  more  general 
"adjustment"  problems  of  all  veterans 
helped  sharpen,  for  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  difference  between  those 
difficulties  which  are  largely  economic 
or  financial  and  those  stemming  from 
social,  personal,  or  family  breakdown. 

The  migration  of  fifteen  million 
people,  from  their  previous  homes,  to 
locate  in  war  industry  towns  brought 
practical  frustrations  with  shortages  in 
housing,  transportation,  and  almost 
everything  else;  the  difficulties  which 
they  experienced  in  adjusting  to  new 
environments  and  conditions,  con- 
trasted sharply  with  problems  of  "eco- 
nomic need"  characteristic  of  the  previ- 
ous depression  decade. 

Moreover,  as  Robert  F.  Nelson  of 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  per- 
tinently pointed  out,  vast  numbers  of 


people  for  the  first  time  became  aware 
that  services  were  available  to  help 
them  in  connection  with  their  prob- 
lems. "The  size  of  our  armed  forces 
and  the  size  of  the  war  related  indus- 
trial job  was  such  that  its  mechanics 
penetrated  almost  every  area  of  the 
country.  Many  special  services  were 
needed  to  keep  the  program  running 
smoothly.  A  great  many  of  these  were 
personal  services,  day  nurseries,  travel- 
ers services,  services  for  families  and 
men  connected  with  the  armed  forces. 
People's  need  for  and  use  of  these 
services  [resulted  in]  an  acceptance  of 
and  reliance  upon  them.  ...  It  is  now 
more  socially  acceptable  to  seek  and 
use  help  [in  connection  with]  human, 
emotional  problems. 

"Traditionally,  family  agencies  have 
been  and  still  are  the  keystone  on  which 
we  have  built  social  services  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  social  work 
pattern.  They  have  ranged  from  meet- 
ing needs  of  purely  financial  nature 
to  giving  service  to  persons  with  seri- 
ous mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
problems.  The  years  have  seen  them 
slowly  develop  many  social  and  valu- 
able techniques  for  helping  people. 

"Thus  as  we  enter  the  postwar 
decade,"  concluded  Mr.  Nelson,  "it  is 
this  question  of  demand  which  poses 
our  most  practically  serious  question." 


//.  The  Prevention  of  Family  Disorganization 


Members  of  the  conference  found 
no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the 
current  demand  for  service,  or  the 
underlying  forces  creating  it,  were 
likely  soon  to  diminish  or  abate.  Rais- 
ing a  family  has  never  been  a  matter 
for  light  consideration,  but  we  have 
now  come  to  the  point  where  the 
venture  is  more  fraught  with  risk.  The 
increasing  emphasis  on  individual  free- 
dom, the  relaxation  of  traditional 
social  restraints,  the  violent  outward 
symptoms  and  the  subtle  undercover 
pressures  of  the  worldwide  struggle 
toward  social  and  economic  evolution- 
ary change,  all  make  it  probable  that 
family  trouble  will  increase. 

And  so  the  conference  devoted  many 
of  its  sessions  to  a  consideration  of  this 
theme,  taking  its  cue  from  the  earlier 
report  of  the  association's  committee 
on  future  planning,  which  had  defined 
"the  prevention  of  family  disorganiza- 
tion and  breakdown"  as  the  basic 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  family 
agency. 

Three  main  lines  of  action  emerged, 
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in  each  of  which  the  family  service 
movement  must  play  a  stellar  role.  The 
first  is  directed,  as  family  casework  has 
always  been  directed,  to  the  skillful 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  individual 
family  and  personal  troubles,  using  to 
the  full  the  steadily  advancing  knowl- 
edge of  modern  psychiatry.  The  second 
is  concerned  with  a  broad  educational 


program  about  family  life  and  family 
living,  paralleling  in  many  ways  public 
health  education  for  better  health.  The 
third  is  the  effective  development  of  the 
family  agency's  capacity  to  exercise 
leadership  in  organizing  the  com- 
munity's total  service,  educational,  and 
financial  resources  to  implement  both 
of  these  basic  approaches. 


Diagnosis  and  Treatment 


Diagnosis,  according  to  Webster,  is 
"the  art  or  act  of  recognizing  the  dis- 
ease through  its  symptoms,"  or  a  "con- 
clusion arrived  at  through  critical 
perception  or  scrutiny."  Treatment  in 
our  sense  means  "to  care  for  a  patient" 
or  "to  seek  a  cure,  or  relief  of  a 
disease." 

Certainly,  the  caseworkers  at  this 
conference  had  long  since  demonstrated 
their  capacity  to  arrive  at  significant 
conclusions  about  the  troubles  of  their 
family  clients,  through  the  use  of  criti- 
cal perception  or  scrutiny.  In  the 
symptoms  of  family  disorganization 


they  find  the  materials  of  their  daily 
practice.  More  and  more,  it  was  clear, 
are  they  able  to  see  beyond  these 
symptoms  and  identify  the  reasons  for 
them.  So  also  is  it  their  task  to  care  for 
their  family  "patients."  And  to  case- 
work's  traditional  ability  to  relieve  a 
family's  social  ills,  was  added  abundant 
evidence  of  increasing  ability  to  cure 
the  underlying  difficulties. 

Rightly,  therefore,  the  family  service 
movement  regards  professional  compe- 
tence in  diagnosing  and  treating  the 
disrupting  troubles  of  its  family  clients 
as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  line 
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of  defense  against  increasing  family 
disorganization.  Complete  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  this  diagnostic 
and  treatment  competence  could  come 
only  by  a  duplication  of  the  casework- 
er's own  years  of  training  and  experi- 
ence. No  more  than  one  expects  to 
understand  all  that  a  doctor  or  an 
engineer  or  a  chemist  knows  and  does, 
should  one  expect  to  understand  all 
that  a  caseworker  knows  and  does.  The 
lay  person  must  judge  their  professional 
purpose  and  procedures  mainly  by  re- 
sults which  he  can  comprehend. 

Yet  the  dynamic  of  this  professional 
philosophy  is  clear.  Just  as  the  physical 
scientist  tries  to  release  the  elemental 
forces  of  nature  and  turn  electrical  (or 
atomic!)  energy  to  productive  use,  so 
in  the  families  which  come  to  them  for 
help  the  caseworker  and  psychiatrist 
are  striving  to  release  the  energies  and 
forces  in  human  nature  that  can  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

As  Dr.  Fremont-Smith  pointed  out, 
casework  shares  with  psychiatry  a  con- 
viction, born  of  experience,  about  the 
powerful  impulse  of  human  beings  to 
grow  and  achieve.  Time  and  time  again 
they  have  seen  troubled  people  rise  to 
meet  and  overcome  difficulties  which 
threatened  to  swamp  their  family,  per- 
sonal, or  vocational  lives.  The  case- 
worker knows  that  in  the  human  be- 
ings that  make  up  each  family  there 
are  strengths  and  forces  which,  if  they 
can  be  discovered  and  released,  will 
attack  whatever  virus  is  infecting  their 
social  life  and  unity.  That  is  what 
caseworkers  mean  when  they. say  that 
their  essential  skill  lies  in  "helping 
people  to  help  themselves." 

Knowledge 

Knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
the  interplay  of  environment  upon  it 
is  the  first  key  on  which  the  caseworker 
must  count  to  unlock  the  constructive 
forces  in  the  families  or  individuals 
among  his  clients.  This  is  not  merely 
the  rule  of  thumb  understanding  of 
people  and  predicaments  that  all  of  us 
have  or  like  to  think  we  have,  by  reason 
of  native  insight  and  knowledge  picked 
up  from  general  reading. 

The  astonishing  advance  in  more 
precise  understanding  of  the  phases  of 
human  growth  through  childhood,  ado- 
lescence, adulthood,  and  old  age,  is  a 
development  to  which  professional  case- 
workers themselves  have  contributed 
greatly.  They  have  drawn  upon  medi- 
cine, psychology,  and  psychiatry  to  en- 
rich findings  from  their  own  profes- 
sional experience.  Because  their  train- 
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ing  synthesizes  for  them  this  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  why  people  act  as 
they  do,  they  are  able  to  replace  the 
intuitive  flashes  of  insight  which  come 
to  many  understanding  folks,  with  a 
steady  light  which  is  safer  to  work  by. 

Many  of  the  conference  sessions 
were  clinical  discussions  based  on  the 
presentation  of  firsthand  case  material. 
Revealing  indeed  was  the  intentness 
with  which  the  participants  searched 
for  the  clue  by  which  to  untangle  a 
complicated  skein  of  personal  involve- 
ment or  social  trouble.  Observable,  too, 
was  their  skillful  evaluation  of  the 
subtle  interplay  of  environmental  and 
personality  factors  in  the  particular 
situation. 

A  homely  illustration,  it  seemed  to 
us,  of  the  contrast  between  lay  and 
professional  perception  was  to  "be 
found  in  discussions  about  "money," 
as  related  to  several  different  problems. 
"We  know,"  said  Dorothy  V.  Thomas 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Family 
Service  Association,  "a  child's  first  ex- 
perience with  money  is  in  terms  of 
affection,  gifts,  prestige,  and  authority, 
and  that  the  experience  is  intensified 
during  adolescence  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween dependence  and  independence, 
in  rivalry  and  power."  Later,  as  an 
adult,  when  he  is  unable  to  earn  and 
needs  financial  help,  "he  may  revert 
to  some  of  these  earlier  patterns."  The 
caseworker's  approach  to  any  troubled 
adult  involves  an  attempt  to  support 
his  capacity  for  independence  in  solv- 
ing his  problem.  But,  for  example,  in 
work  with  an  unemployed  client  who 
has  been  the  wage-earning  head  of  a 
family,  the  countless  ways  in  which  he 


is  shown  by  the  caseworker  that  he  is 
regarded  as  having  the  same  status  as 
before,  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  fam- 
ily member,  become  the  means  of 
preserving  his  personality  balance  dur- 
ing a  crucial  period. 

The  knowledge  of  the  caseworker 
comes  not  only  from  the  synthesis  of 
the  cumulative  experience  of  casework 
and  its  allied  professions,  but  also  from 
ability  to  get  systematically  pertinent 
facts  about  the  family  or  individual 
client.  The  routine  investigations  of 
earlier  days  have  changed  as  the  util- 
ity of  facts  relevant  to  problems  has 
become  better  understood.  Getting 
"history  for  the  sake  of  history"  espe- 
cially from  so-called  "objective"  sources 
(sources  other  than  the  client  himself) 
"has  become  outmoded,"  said  Mar- 
guerite Meyer  of  the  Boston  Family 
Society.  "Skilled  caseworkers  are  look- 
ing to  the  client  as  the  primary  source 
of  information.  It  is  much  less  im- 
portant that  a  client  exaggerates  his 
situation  .  .  .  much  more  important  to 
know  why  he  does." 

How  far  caseworkers  should  go  in 
encouraging  clients  to  reveal  informa- 
tion about  their  early  lives  was  another 
point  discussed  in  the  session  on  mar- 
riage counseling.  Mrs.  Waelder  felt 
that  this  was  usually  necessary.  Often 
the  immediate  conflict  can  be  under- 
stood, she  said,  only  in  terms  of  the 
past  experience  of  one  or  both  of  the 
two  personalities  involved.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the 
instance  where  recently  developed 
health  and  financial  problems  were 
clearly  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

This  same  question  came  up  in  the 
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discussion  of  casework  for  the  aged. 
Here  Miss  Wagner  stressed  what  in- 
formation one  gets  from  the  client  him- 
self must  always  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  his  particular  personality  and 
situation.  "We  hesitate  to  open  old 
wounds  if  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
them,"  she  said. 

The  elements  of  the  first  equation  in 
diagnostic  and  treatment  competence 
can  thus  be  easily  understood — cumu- 
lative professional  knowledge  about 
human  nature  and  environmental  inter- 
action plus  relevant  facts  systematically 
procured  about  each  troubled  situation 
which  presents  itself. 

Skill  in  Treatment 

As  revealed  in  these  discussions,  the 
casework  treatment  process  seems  close 
to  the  process  of  living  itself— a  means 
of  bringing  about  change  within  the 
person  and  within  his  environment. 
The  dynamic  center  around  which 
change  occurs  lies  in  the  quality  of  re- 
lationship between  the  caseworker  and 
the  client.  Understanding  of  human 
behavior,  knowledge  of  the  client  and 
the  facts  of  his  situation,  information 
about  community  resources,  and  aware- 
ness of  his  own  psychological  strengths 
and  weaknesses — these  are  the  case- 
worker's tools.  But  they  assume  mean- 
ing only  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
which  is  established. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  two- 
way  relationship  can  be  used  to  effect 
constructive  change  appeared  in  a  case 
discussion  of  a  fifteen-year-old  delin- 
quent girl  to  whom  the  relationship 
provided  emotional  support  during  a 
crucial  period.  The  mother's  obvious 
preference  for  her  two  younger  chil- 
dren had  left  the  girl  in  great  need  of 
an  adult  on  whom  she  could  depend, 
as  well  as  producing  anger  and  fear 
which  this  youngster  expressed  in  anti- 
social behavior.  The  successful  change 
wrought  in  this  instance  lay  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  worker  was  able 
to  fill  the  gap  in  the  girl's  life  while 
she  helped  mother  and  daughter  to  an 
improved  relationship  through  recog- 
nizing and  preserving  what  warmth 
of  feeling  they  had  for  each  other. 

The  leader  of  this  discussion  group, 
Miss  Rail,  pointed  out  that  the  ado- 
lescent's troubles  are  usually  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  family  has  failed  him, 
and  he  needs  more  than  he  can  get 
through  normal  social  life  with  his 
own  age  group.  Though  the  caseworker 
must  supply  his  need  for  someone  to 
depend  on,  it  takes  real  skill,  for  the 
adolescent  usually  feels  that  he  must 


.nsguise  his  need  and  appear  to  be  in- 
dependent. 

The  use  of  the  treatment  situation  to 
help  troubled  folk  find  a  measure  of 
self-un-lerstanding  came  out  at  many 
points.  One  could  visualize  the  parent 
who  comes  to  the  agency  in  a  turmoil 
of  shame  and  conflict  at  the  behavior 
of  his  problem  child,  and  who  is 
eventually  able  to  come  to  see  how  his 
own  secret  attitudes  have  gotten  com- 
municated to  the  child  and  helped  to 
produce  the  behavior;  or  the  worried 
wife  who  appeals  for  help  out  of  fear 
that  her  husband's  affections  have 
dwindled  and  who,  with  the  worker's 
understanding  and  skillful  interpreta- 
tion, gradually  becomes  aware  that  she 
has  expected  her  husband  to  be  a  kind 
of  "indulgent  father"  to  her,  and  that, 
in  not  assuming  her  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility within  the  marriage,  she 
has  brought  about  the  thing  she  most 
feared. 

In  describing  the  treatment  relation- 
ship in  marriage  counseling  cases,  Mr. 
Gomberg  said  that  typically  in  marital 
discord,  "the  lines  of  communication 
between  husband  and  wife  have  been 
torn  down,"  and  that  the  caseworker 
uses  his  own  skill  to  help  to  break  the 
deadlock  and  rebuild  communication. 

Establishing  a  constructive  relation- 
ship in  the  instance  of  marriage  con- 
flict poses  a  special  difficulty,  for 
usually  only  one  of  the  partners  comes 
to  the  agency  requesting  help,  and 
often  the  other  partner  feels  that  the 
caseworker  has  already  lined  up 
against  him.  This  raises  a  difficult 
technical  problem  for  which  two  solu- 
tions were  offered.  Some  have  found 
it  best  for  the  caseworker  to  consoli- 
date a  good  relationship  with  the  ap- 
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plying  partner  before  suggesting  con- 
tact with  the  other.  Others  believed 
that  early  relationships  with  both 
should  be  established  and  that  this 
should  be  suggested  in  the  initial  inter- 
view. Both  approaches  had  met  with 
success  in  individual  cases'. 

In  situations  of  parent-child  diffi- 
culties, establishment  of  a  treatment 
relationship  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  contrast  to  a  marriage  conflict 
between  equals,  the  parent  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  child.  Thus  the  caseworker 
must  decide  whether  there  should  be 
— or  can  be — contact  with  the  child  at 
all.  Opinion  in  this  discussion  seemed 
to  be  that  where  the  problem  was 
primarily  the  parent's,  or  where  con- 
tact with  the  child  seemed  distasteful 
to  the  parent,  work  might  be  ex- 
clusively with  the  parents.  Quite-  fre- 
quently, however,  the  school  age  child, 
as  well  as  the  adolescent,  has  been 
found  to  respond  well  to  direct  treat- 
ment relationships.  Such  work  with 
children  under  the  age  of  six  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage. 

The  group  discussing  this  subject 
felt  that  treatment  should  be  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  clear  indication 
of  the  child's  need  for  help;  that  both 
parents  and  child  should  understand 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  inter- 
views; that  the  child's  confidence 
should  be  respected;  and  that  the 
parents  should  be  prepared  for  slow- 
ness of  change. 

Skill  in  Using  Resources 

Finally,  there  is  the  situation  where 
constructive  change  is  brought  about 
through  the  caseworker's  skill  in  using 
other  experts  and  resources  to  provide 
a  specialized  service  needed  by  the 
client.  A  "homemaker"  is  provided  to 
keep  house  and  care  for  children  while 
a  mother  goes  to  the  hospital  for  an 
operation.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
a  restless  youngster  to  join  a  super- 
vised recreation  group  where  he  can 
get  a  new  lease  on  life  in  activity  with 
others  of  his  own  age.  The  caseworker 
uses  skill  in  drawing  upon  these  and 
many  other  resources — those  offering 
legal  aid,  public  assistance,  medical 
care,  and  specialized  care  for  children. 

The  ability  of  the  caseworker  to 
establish  good  working  relationships 
with  practitioners  in  other  professional 
fields  has  increased  and  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Of  special  in- 
terest in  this  conference,  was  the  forum 
given  to  cooperation  with  the  clergy. 
Robert  Morris,  chaplain  of  th,- 
Philadelphia  Episcopal  Hospital,  said 
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that  too  often  social  workers  overlooked 
the  importance  of  religious  counseling 
to  the  clients  with  whom  they  worked. 
The  true  purpose  of  religion,  he  said, 
is  to  free  people,  not  to  burden  them, 
and  he  felt  that  social  workers  should 
look  upon  the  religious  resources  of  the 
community  as  a  constructive  force  in 
helping  people.  He  reminded  his  audi- 
ence that  the  visiting  minister  has  a. 
chance  afforded  no  other  outside  per- 
son, to  discover  family  problems  in 
their  incipient  stages,  and  thus  he 
should  be  a  fruitful  source  of  referral. 


Here,  then,  is  the  family  service 
movement's  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  forces  which  are  today  making  for 
family  breakdown.  "I  recognize,"  said 
Dr.  Fremont-Smith,  "that  the  good 
social  worker  is  a  true  therapist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word." 

And  as  this  conference  showed,  that 
line  of  defense,  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
fessional caseworker  to  diagnose  and 
treat  the  infectious  troubles  of  their 
family  clients  is,  beyond  question,  be- 
ing steadily  strengthened  and  deepened 
by  advancing  knowledge  and  practice. 


Education  for  Family  Living 


The  case  records  of  social  agencies 
are  full  of  sad  histories  where  troubles 
began  because  men  and  women  were 
uninformed  about  and  unprepared  for 
the  responsibility  of  family  living. 
Hasty  marriages,  consumated  in  a  haze 
of  romantic  involvement  without 
mutual  understanding  of  feelings  about 
money,  bringing  up  children,  relation- 
ship to  in-laws,  in  a  high  percentage  of 
instances  have  ended  in  the  divorce 
courts.  High  spirited  adolescents  have 
found  themselves  in  the  juvenile  court 
because  their  struggles  to  be  indepen- 
dent were  incomprehensible  to  their 
parents.  These  same  records  show  that 
many  of  these  troubles  could  have  been 
avoided  if  young  people  had  been 
better  prepared  for  marriage,  if  parents 
had  known  more  about  how  to  bring 
up  children,  if  there  had  been  more 
understanding  of  the  inward  ties  that 
hold  families  together. 

This  conference  gave  recognition  to 
such  need  by  identifying  broader  edu- 
cation for  family  living  as  the  second 
major  defense  against  the  further  dis- 
organization of  family  life.  The  role 
which  the  family  service  movement 
needs  to  play  in  such  an  educational 
effort  was  defined  by  Mr.  Hertel  in 
the  following  quotation  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  current  and 
future  planning:  "The  accumulated 
experience  and  observation  of  the 
family  agency  could  not  only  continue 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  treatment  of 
individual  situations  but  could  also  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  community  educa- 
tion on  the  personal  attitudes,  environ- 
mental factors  and  social  requirements 
that  make  for  sound,  satisfying  life." 

He  noted  further  that  a  number  of 
family  agencies  have  already  taken 
leadership  in  this  direction.  In  the  San 
Diego  family  agency,  one  staff  mem- 
ber has  been  assigned  to  plan  group 
discussions  and  study  classes  in  various 


aspects  of  family  life;  the  New  Orleans 
agency  is  sponsoring  a  two-day  insti- 
tute for  parents;  Miami  has  conducted 
an  experimental  project  for  mothers 
with  children  under  the  age  of  six. 

The  latter  project  was  described 
later  in  detail  by  Dorothy  Cason,  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Miami  Family  Service. 
Fifteen  mothers  of  children  under  the 
age  of  six  were  invited  to  come  in  for 
a  series  of  individual  consultations  on 
problems  involved  in  the  care  and 
training  of  children  in  this  age  group. 

Representing  a  wide  range  in  edu- 
cation, employment,  social  status,  and 
income,  these  mothers  were  recruited 
from  groups  with  which  staff  members 
had  natural  contact — the  agency's 
board,  union  groups,  YWCA  young 
matrons'  group. 

The  individual  consultations  were 
assigned  to  five  staff  members  who 
planned  their  work  together.  A  bibli- 
ography was  prepared,  and  notes  from 
school  training  courses  and  materials 
from  institutes  and  conferences  were 
used  in  putting  together  background 
subject  matter.  The  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  consultation 
project  itself,  thirteen  of  the  fifteen 
mothers  expressed*  interest  in  further 
use  of  the  services  of  the  agency. 

Everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  more 
and  more  people  are  groping  for  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  bring 
up  their  children  and  meet  their  family 
responsibilities.  But  many  are  going 
to  the  wrong  places  for  real  help.  Cited 
as  examples  were  the  popularity  of  the 
"advice  to  the  lovelorn"  columns  and 
other  newspaper  features ;  the  com- 
mercially profitable  radio  programs 
which  deal  with  family  problems  either 
in  fictional  form  or  in  the  "court  of 
human  relations"  manner;  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  private 
"counselors." 


A  first  plank  in  any  educational 
program,  therefore,  must  be  something 
like  a  "when  in  doubt,  consult  your 
doctor"  campaign.  Frances  Levinson, 
of  New  York's  Jewish  Family  Service 
told  conferees  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  build  "a  psychological  bridge"  be- 
tween the  modern  family  and  the 
modern  family  agency.  People  are  be- 
ginning, albeit  reluctantly,  to  recognize 
that  they  need  to  delegate  responsi- 
bilities to  specialists  whom  the  family 
once  considered  intruders  into  its  own 
affairs.  "Today,"  she  said,  "the  family 
sees  itself  as  the  setting  through  which 
its  members  receive  their  emotional 
education  for  living  ...  a  practicing 
and  testing  ground  for  the  individual's 
capacity  and  ability  to  develop,  to 
change  when  necessary  and  to  learn 
to  take  and  carry  the  various  roles  as- 
signed in  a  lifetime." 

But  if  family  agencies  are  to  per- 
suade the  community  that  seeking 
professional  help  may  be  a  mature  and 
responsible  act,  _rather  than  an  ad- 
mission of  personal  failure,  casework- 
ers must  get  their  own  psychological 
houses  in  order,  a  number  of  speakers 
stressed.  That  is,  they  must  show  con- 
fidence in  their  own  capacity,  they 
must  cease  trying  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  for  fear  that  illumina- 
tion in  the  public  eye  will  reveal  some 
of  their  shortcomings  as  well  as  their 
successes.  "It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a 
place  in  the  world,"  declared  Miss 
Levinson,  "along  with  other  professions 
and  give  up  our  'perfectionist'  goals. 
Doctors  and  lawyers  do  not  guarantee 
success  in  every  case  they  handle,  they 
freely  acknowledge  their  need  for  more 
experience  and  research.  But  social 
workers  act  as  if  any  unsuccessful  case 
were  a  black  mark  for  the  profession." 

Believe  in  Own  Competence 

Clare  M.  Tousley,  director  of  the 
department  of .  public  information  of 
the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York,  urged  that  "the  main  thing 
is  not  to  doubt  our  knowledge  as 
family  social  workers  as  much  as  we 
do,  but  to  sort  out  the  things  that  are 
within  our  competence,  and  then  go 
ahead  and  talk  about  them." 

Another  and  different  sort  of  fear, 
obviously  was  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  discussed  this  question.  That  was 
that  they  might  be  swamped  with 
applications  for  advice  and  help,  be- 
yond any  realistic  limitation  of  funds 
and  trained  personnel.  Orville  Robert- 
son of  the  Family  Society  of  Seattle, 
however,  suggested  that  this  liability 
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might  be  turned  into  an  asset — in- 
creased demand  could  be  used  as  dem- 
onstrated evidence  of  increased  need 
for  funds — although  he  admitted  that 
the  staff  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
go  through  a  period  of  strain  and 
pressure  while  the  "evidence"  was  ac- 
cumulating. 

Admittedly,    the    whole    concept    of 
better  and  more  general  education  for 


family  life  is  new.  Public  education  has  • 
a  methodology  of  its  own,  and  its  ap- 
plication in  this  field  will  call  for  ex- 
perimental demonstrations  of  many 
kinds.  But  the  family  service  move- 
ment is  beginning  to  see  clearly  that 
education  together  with  diagnosis  and 
treatment  are  inseparable  twins  in  the 
approach  to  the  prevention  of  family 
breakdown. 


Community  Leadership 


The  members  of  the  conference 
patently  realized  that  plans  to  extend 
the  quality  and  reach  of  family  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  service  and  to 
provide  better  education  for  family 
living  must  depend  on  broad  com- 
munity leadership  and  support. 

Mr.  Nelson,  succinctly  illustrated 
one  practical  aspect  of  this  dependence 
when  he  said :  "Community  chests  have 
made  great  gains  in  finding  new  money 
during  the  war  years.  For  1946,  they 
raised  and  allocated  to  local  services 
46  percent  more  money  than  in  1941. 
But  the  fact  is  that  in  1946  chests 
allocated  to  the  family  field,  including 
all  types  of  family  service,  only  about 
16  percent  more  than  they  did  in  1941. 
If  the  family  field  is  to  motivate  its 
present  plans  as  outlined  by  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  current  and  future 
planning  and  as  discussed  at  this  bien- 
nial meeting,  it  must  have  a  greater 
share  of  this  new  money,  or  more  new 
money  must  be  found,  of  which  the 
family  field  will  get  a  greater  share." 

Community  support,  however,  has 
broader  implications  than  the  alloca- 
tion of  additional  chest  funds.  With 
the  recognition  that  other  groups  and 
other  agencies  have  important  roles  to 
play  in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity's total  resources  for  better  fam- 
ily life,  members  of  the  conference 
moved  into  consideration  of  what  was 
involved  in  their  own  .particular  role 
and  responsibility. 

Citizen  Strength 

What  makes  for  a  family  agency, 
strong  enough  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  the  community's  program  for  better 
family  life?  Of  and  by  itself,  the 
leaders  of  various  discussion  groups 
agreed,  professional  competence  is  not 
enough.  First  of  all,  the  agency  must 
have  a  representative  and  interested 
membership  constituency,  a  capable 
board,  and  good  public  relations. 

The  agency  needs  a  membership  con- 
stituency not  only  to  give  it  legal 
status,  explained  Margaret  G.  David- 
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son,  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  Com- 
munity Service,  but  to  provide  a  group 
of  people  who  can  interpret  its  work 
to  their  friends  and  to  the  community. 
In  reverse,  they  can  also  serve  to  in- 
terpret the  community  to  the  agency 
— that  is,  become  a  sounding  board  for 
community  reactions  to  the  agency's 
work,  to  new  policies  that  it  may  be 
considering,  to  old  policies  that  may 
need  to  be  discarded. 

The  vital  role  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  responsibilities  of  its 
individual  members  were  well  can- 
vassed in  a  discussion  group  for  board 
members,  led  by  Ralph  Uihlein,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  association.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  board  not  only 
sponsors  the  agency,  but  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  its  work,  he  suggested 
that  its  members  should  all  have  an 
interest  in  people,  "a  conviction  about 
the  worthwhileness  of  the  function  of 
the  agency,"  time  to  devote  to  its  work. 

Selection  of  board  members  should 
be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  capacity 
of  each  person  to  make  some  special 
contribution  to  the  agency,  and  also  to 
their  leadership  in  industry,  labor,  re- 
ligion, geographical  areas  and  other 
major  factors  in  community  life.  By 
planned  procedure  they  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  agency's  purpose  as 
preparation  for  effective  leadership. 

"The  basic  purpose  of  public  rela- 
tions," said  Miss  Tousley,  "is  to  create 
community  good  will  and  understand- 
ing. No.  agency  can  be  adequately 
financed  and  staffed  without  enjoying 
this.  Nor  will  the  sort  of  clients  you 
can  serve  appropriately  use  you  if  you 
do  not  stand  well  in  community 
opinion."  And  she  strongly  backed  up 
Mr.  Hertel's  earlier  advice  to  strike 
a  new  keynote  in  the  enlistment  of 
community  good  will.  "It  is  time  that 
we  talked  not  so  much  about  what  our 
agency  is  doing  but  what  we  know 
about  family  life.  Our  staff  knows  a 
great  deal  about  this,  about  parent- 
child  relations,  about  the  causes  of 


marriage  breakdown  and  many  related 
subjects." 

The  contrast  between  public  rela- 
tions objectives  of  a  decade  ago,  mainly 
aimed  at  the  group  of  large  con- 
tributors, and  those  of  today,  reaching 
out  to  the  whole  community,  was 
stressed  by  Mr.  Robertson.  And  in 
these  attempts  the  "whole  community" 
must  be  analyzed  for  public  relations 
purposes  said  Sallie  Bright,  director 
of  the  National  Publicity  Council. 
Selected  groups,  such  as  the  schools, 
unions,  and  churches,  must  be  studied 
in  terms  of  their  varied  receptivity  or 
hostility  to  the  agency's  program. 
Practical  plans  made  on  this  basis  will 
prevent  ineffective  results. 

"The  family  service  movement  in 
this  country  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  advance,"  Mr.  Hertel  had  pre- 
dicted in  his  keynote  address.  It  was 
clear  from  these  discussions  that  the 
"service  of  supply,"  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  forward  move- 
ment, must  draw  the  manifold  re- 
sources which  it  needs  from  as  yet 
hardly  tapped  reservoirs  of  community 
leadership  and  good  will. 

Scope  and  Function 

Also,  if  the  family  agency  is  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  community's  ad- 
vance toward  better  family  life,  it 
must  be  clear  about  what  that  role 
should  be. 

No  less  than  the  American  family 
has  the  family  service  movement  it- 
self been  buffeted  about  from  the  even 
tenor  of  its  ways  by  three  decades  of 
wars,  booms,  and  depressions.  Within 
itself,  great  changes  in  function  and 
outlook  have  come  as  a  result  of  steady- 
professional  advancement.  The  pres- 
sures of  the  last  decade  have  pushed 
this  agency  in  one  direction,  that 
agency  in  another.  Differing  schools  of 
thought  in  respect  to  casework  prac- 
tice and  agency  functions,  are  in  seem- 
ing conflict  at  major  or  minor  points. 

Yet  certain  areas  emerged  in  which 
family  agencies  soon  will  have  to  make 
important  decisions  of  policy,  if  they 
have  not  already  made  them.  The  first 
is  in  an  area  where  the  issues  already 
seem  largely  settled.  The  trend  of  the 
Twenties  away  from  preoccupation 
with  relief  was  set  back  on  its  heels 
by  the  overwhelming  relief  needs  of 
the  depression  which,  in  its  early  days, 
fell  largely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
private  agencies  and  from  which  they 
had  not  wholly  escaped  even  by  the 
late  Thirties.  But  ten  years  of  a 
national  social  security  program,  ac- 
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compaiiied  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  economic  need  is 
a  government  responsibility,  and  half 
a  dozen  years  of  full  employment 
drastically  reducing  need,  have  changed 
all  that.  Indeed,  a  representative  num- 
ber of  agencies  now  are  charging 
modest  fees  for  consultation  and  serv- 
ice, in  cases  where  the  client  can  afford 
to  pay — a  far  cry  from  the  practice  of 
the  relief  days. 

This  conference,  therefore,  could  be 
taken  as  a  celebration  of  the  severance 
of  the  umbilical  cord  that  has  attached 
the  modern  family  agency  to  its  mate- 
rial'relief  progenitor.  Not,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  sense  that  it  refuses  to  give 
service  to  families  in  need  of  material 
assistance.  But  the  modern  family 
agency  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon 
by  the  community  as  a  vehicle  through 
which  it  may  discharge  its  responsi- 
bility for  caring  for  families  whose 
primary  need  is  material  assistance.  In- 
stead, the  community  must  regard  its 
public  welfare  services  as  the  main 
instrument  through  which  to  meet  that 
obligation.  Relief  given  by  the  family 
agency  to  its  clients  is  incidental  to  its 
treatment  of  the  variety  of  problems 
that  must  be  met  through  a  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  plan.  Yet  the 
family  agency,  it  was  agreed,  must  still 
serve  as  the  community's  watchdog  for 
the  public  welfare  program. 

Not  only  is  aggressive  support  of 
public  service  important  to  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  important  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  private  agency's  own 
program.  Particularly  in  times  of  eco- 


nomic emergencies,  an  adequate  public 
program  to  meet  relief  needs  is  the 
family  agency's  only  safe  guarantee 
that  its  own  private  funds  will  not  be 
diverted  into  meeting  elemental  de- 
mands for  food,  clothes,  and  shelter. 

This  growth  from  the  cradled  in- 
fancy of  relief  administration  to  the 
accepted  maturity  of  its  diagnostic  and 
treatment  function  forces  into  per- 
spective another  area  of  policy  in  which 
decisions  are  only  now  beginning  to 
take  form.  In  earlier  days,  the  need  for 
relief  provided  a  simple  and-easy  basis 
for  determining  whom  the  agency 
would  serve.  But  as  more  and  more 
families  apply  for  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment service,  the  agency  must  either 
presume  to  meet  all  of  those  needing 
such  service  or  define  in  other  terms 
those  whom  it  can  and  will  serve  and 
those  whom  it  will  not.  And  not  only 
must  these  decisions  be  made,  they 
must  be  interpreted  successfully  to  the 
clients  and  to  the  community,  if  con- 
fusion and  ill  will  are  to  be  avoided. 

Moreover,  with  casework's  increas- 
ing capacity  to  deal  with  other  than 
economic  or  environmental  problems, 
it  has  become  increasingly  desirable  to 
make  contact  with  families  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  their 
difficulties.  "We  must  learn  to  get 
across  to  people,"  said  Miss  Levinson, 
"that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
have  a  problem."  Otherwise,  families 
"will  only  use  us  after  their  strength 
has  been  destroyed  through  the  long 
wear  and  tear  of  a  deteriorating  mar- 
riage or  a  bad  parent-child  problem. 


They  will  not  use  us  when  their 
problems  are  new  and  when  we  stand 
a  chance  of  helping  them  meet  their 
problems  with  their  strength  intact." 
But  such  a  policy  of  discovery,  of 
reaching  out  for  families  that  need 
service  is  difficult  to  manage  unless 
the  agency  has  the  whole  community 
as  the  objective  for  its  program. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Hertel  implied  in  his 
opening  analysis  of  the  issues  facing 
the  family  service  movement,  if  the 
family  agency  does  not  provide  service 
for  which  there  is  a  community  de- 
mand, and  which  is  related  to  its  basic 
purpose,  other  resources  and  facilities 
will  spring  up  to  meet  the-  demand. 
"For  many  years  before  the  onset  of 
what  has  become  popularly  known  as 
the  United  States  divorce  wave,  coun- 
seling and  education  for  family  living 
.  .  .  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
various  groups  and  organizations  both 
within  and  without  the  general  field 
of  casework  practice."  But,  he  went  on 
to  emphasize,  "In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  on  current  and  future  plan- 
ning, it  is  not  logical  to  separate  mar- 
riage counseling  from  other  types  of 
family  counseling.  .  .  .  Yet  by  and 
large,  family  service  agencies  have  not 
achieved  wide  and  general  acceptance 
as  major  community  resources  for 
marriage  counseling." 

Issues  which  are  somewhat  different 
but  no  less  difficult  grow  out  of  the 
multiplicity  of  specialized  services  in 
the  present  day  community  setting,  in 
which  the  family  agency  must  operate. 
Public  welfare  services,  juvenile  court 
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services,  foster  home  and  protective 
services  for  children,  medical  social 
services,  services  to  transient  families, 
psychiatric  services,  assistance  to  vet- 
erans, the  aged,  and  the  like,  all  offer 
specialized  service  in  connection  with 
particular  difficulties  confronting  a 
family  or  its  individual  members. 

A  Comprehensive  Approach 

Generally  speaking,  the  family  serv- 
ice agency  is  equipped  to  diagnose  and 
plan  treatment  for  a  very  wide  range 
of  problems,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
comprehensive  approach,  to  identify 
and  treat  the  central  difficulty  making 
for  the  disintegration  of  a  family's 
life.  But  the  successful  discharge  of 
that  function  now  involves  a  whole 
series  of  relationships  and  understand- 
ings with  other  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity— no  easy  task  at  best. 

Hence,  the  structure  of  family 
agencies  at  present  is  somewhat  fluid 
and  of  necessity  varies  from  community 
to  community.  For  example,  Mr. 
Hertel  pointed  out  that  "family  agen- 
cies have  always  focused  on  the  needs 
of  the  whole  family  and  their  current 
practice  reveals  increasing  attention  to 
direct  work  with  children  in  families 
using,  their  services."  He  added  that 
in  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
association's  membership,  child  place- 
ment is  also  a  part  of  the  agency's 
work. 

Underlying  all  of  these  issues  of 
expansion  and  relationship  is  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  personnel.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  demand  for  assistance  by 
families  and  individuals  with  adjust- 
ment and  emotional  problems  has 
steadily  increased;  on  the  other,  in- 
creased knowledge  and  the  perfecting 
of  practitioners'  techniques,  putting  an 
ever  greater  premium  on  graduate 
training  and  supervised  internship, 
lengthens  the  time  and  increases  the 
cost  of  acquiring  standards  of  pro- 
fessional competence.  These  twin 
trends  inevitably  color  practical  and 
realistic  consideration  of  all  the  issues 
of  revised  scope  and  new  functions, 
with  which  the  whole  movement  is 
struggling. 

Just  how  they  will  be  faced  and 
solved  during  the  next  decade  seems 
as  yet  uncertain.  Experimental  devel- 
opments in  relationships,  with  intake 
policies,  in  coordinating  and  coopera- 
tive devices,  with  mergers,  in  interpre- 
tation, were  reported  from  many  dif- 
ferent angles  at  the  conference.  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  time,  they 
will  be  faced  and  solved  with  a  for- 


ward look.  Indeed,  the  careful  report 
of  the  committee  on  current  and  future 
planning,  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
conference,  had  already  taken  this 
position : 

"The  family  service  agency,  given 
relatively  adequate  staff,  should  en- 
deavor at  all  times  to  be  available  to 
families  in  trouble.  On  the  basis  of 
careful  evaluation,  it  should  either 
assist  such  families  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  own  service  ...  or  make 
appropriate  referral  to  another,  or 
other  agencies.  .  .  .  To  cut  off  the  flow 
of  applications  to  the  agency  results 
in  denying  persons  help  when  they  need 
it  most  and  when  family  casework  can 
have  its  greatest  preventive  value."  In 
other  words,  while  the  family  agency 
must  exercise  discretion  in  choosing 
the  care  of  families  or  individuals  to 
whom  it  offers  extensive  service,  it 
must  also  strive  to  retain  a  diagnostic 
and  steering  service  for  all  those  who 
turn  to  it  for  help. 

One  final  area  of  community  or- 
ganization for  the  prevention  of  family 
disorganization  had  been  earmarked 
both  by  Mr.  Hertel  and  this  same 
committee.  Undeniably,  today  as  al- 
ways, many  of  the  factors  disrupting 
family  life  have  their  roots  in  the 
social  and  economic  milieu  in  which 
we  live.  Bad  housing,  low  income,  un- 
employment, race  prejudice  are  con- 
tinuously breeding  social  and  emotional 
disorders.  What  is  the  role  of  the 
agency  in  the  community's  and  the 
nation's  efforts  to  modify  and  remove 
these  basic  social  ills? 

Social  Action 

The  presentation  of  facts  about 
economic  conditions,  standards  of  liv- 
ing, housing,  health,  and  so  on,  in  the 
families  which  they  serve,  has  been  a 
traditional  means  by  which  family 
agencies  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  their  boards  and  to  the  community, 
basic  needs  that  can  be  met  only  by 
social  or  political  action.  Many  now 
well  established  health  and  social 
movements  such  as  antituberculosis, 
housing  reform,  child  labor,  and  the 
like,  sprang  from  knowledge  of  under- 
lying problems  gleaned  by  the  early 
family  agencies  from  their  contacts 
with  low  income  and  underprivileged 
sections  of  their  community. 

G.  Howland  Shaw,  board  member 
from  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  noted  that  board 
members  can  "participate  effectively 
in  social  action  and  in  efforts  to  obtain 
appropriate  legislation." 


Morris  Zelditch  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  New  York  City,  brought  out 
that  by  social  action  we  invariably 
mean  political  action,  because  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  within  the 
legislative  framework  usually  seems  to 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  success- 
ful effort.  He  added  that  it  is  equally 
incumbent  on  social  workers,  as  citi- 
zens, to  join  with  other  social  action 
groups,  civic  organizations,  unions, 
special  care  organizations  in  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  improve- 
ment of  social  conditions. 

While  it  was  clear  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  as  with  many  other 
matters  affecting  the  conditions  of 
family  life,  the  family  agency  has  no 
exclusive  responsibility,  a  considered 
agency  policy  is  nevertheless  important. 
Some  agencies,  it  was  noted,  have  leg- 
islative or  social  action  committees. 
•f  +  -f 

This  annual  conference  of  the  family 
service  movement,  held  in  the  69th 
year  of  its  organized  history,  was  pre- 
dominantly a  conference  about  meth- 
ods, goals,  and  content  of  social  case- 
work. The  depth  of  its  findings  was 
a  tribute  to  its  maturing  professional 
capacity.  The  cautious  and  experi- 
mental determination  with  which  the 
professional  caseworkers  present  were 
reaching  from  the  known  to  unknown 
areas  of  social  causation  and  human 
motivation  testify  to  a  scientific  spirit 
attacking  problems  of  the  humanities. 

One  felt  that  in  this  fundamental 
characteristic,  perhaps  lay  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  eventual  arrest  of  forces 
which  seem  to  be  making  for  instabil- 
ity and  insecurity  in  American  family 
life.  Witchcraft  gives  way  to  science. 
Professional  skill  drives  out  black 
magic.  Knowledge  is  the  great  anti- 
dote to  fears,  prejudices,  and  popular 
hysteria.  The  American  family  can  be 
helped  through  the  tempestuous  seas 
of  social  change  by  nothing  less  than 
full  navigational  understanding* —  an 
understanding  of  changing  and  often 
divisive  currents,  of  the  direction  of  its 
modern  objectives  and  responsibilities, 
of  its  own  intrinsic  motor  power  and 
complicated  relationships. 

From  the  essence  of  their  daily  tasks, 
the  practice  of  their  profession  as  social 
caseworkers,  the  men  and  women  of 
this  conference  are  adding  bit  by  bit 
to  this  essential  understanding.  Even- 
tually, after  the  fashion  of  all  scien- 
tific knowledge,  this  will  become  an 
inherent  part  of  our  newer,  positive, 
modern  philosophy  of  family  life. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


World  Relief  Confusion 

Confusing  to  most  of  us  these 
days  must  be  the  picture  of  world  re- 
lief needs  and  plans  that  comes  through 
the  maze  of  controversy,  news  stories 
and  special  releases  emanating  from 
TJNRRA,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
many  voluntary  agencies  raising  funds 
in  this  country  to  send  supplies  abroad. 
Yet  the  underlying  facts  are  relatively 
simple. 

For  many  reasons,  the  problem  of 
"displaced  persons"  has  a  first  priority. 
There  are  still  about  1,000,000  of 
them  in  Europe*  Seven  hundred  thou- 
sand are  in  camps.  About  143,000  of 
the  total  are  Jews,  most  of  them  in 
the  American  Zone.  An  estimated  250,- 
000  Chinese  were  moved  out  of  China 
and  have  not  yet  been  returned  home. 
The  prospect  for  "resettling"  these 
displaced  persons  is  a  matter  of  some 
debate,  one  important  segment  of 
which  hinges  upon  national  immigra- 
tion policies,  including  our  own.  Some 
feel  that  the  problem  of  these  dis- 
placed persons  must  continue  for  a 
generation. 

In  addition  to  displaced  persons,  all 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe  and  China 
still  have  great  need  for  food  supplies 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds.  UNRRA 
reports  that  the  1945  harvest  was  "dis- 
astrously low."  The  yield  for  1946 
is  higher,  but  still  substantially  below 
prewar  years.  None  of  the  countries 
assisted  by  UNRRA  will  be  self- 
sufficient  during  1947. 

Plans  to  meet  these  worldwide  needs 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  uncertain.  UN- 
RRA, which  will  have  furnished  about 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  sup- 
plies, expects  to  complete  the  liquida- 
tion of  its  European  program  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  its  China  and 
Far  Eastern  program  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1947.  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardia,  director  general  of  UNRRA, 
has  promised  to  turn  over  $550,000 
to  the  United  Nations  for  an  Inter- 
national Children's  Fund  to  establish 
child  feeding  centers. 

The  proposed  International  Refugee 
Organization  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, however,  is  still  being  buffeted 
about  on  the  gridiron  of  international 
politics.  One  obstacle  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  refusal  to  support  a  program 
for  people  who  do  not  wish  to  return 


to  their  home  countries.  Another  is 
the  budget.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  have  agreed  to  take  71  per- 
cent of  this,  but  on  condition  that 
contributions  from  other  countries  are 
made  obligatory.  It  seems  clear  that 
a  program  of  even  minimum  adequacy 
will  be  dependent  on  effective  UN 
action. 

Into  this  prospective  vacuum,  Ameri- 
can voluntary  agencies  are  rushing  daily 
wfth  the  announcement  of  relief  pro- 
grams and  money  raising  plans.  These 
include  not  only  the  organizations  pre- 
viously financed  through  the  National 
War  Fund  but  church  groups,  clothing 
drives  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  and  the  like.  No  complete  list 
of  these  drives  is  yet  available. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  confusion 
was  inevitable  in  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  One  may  only  hope  that 
the  pressures  of  public  opinion  and  of 
human  need  itself  will  speed  the  ac- 
ceptance of  orderly  and  adequate  re- 
sponsibility by  voluntary  agencies,  no 
less  than  governments. 

From  the  City  Fathers 

Offsetting,  to  some  degree,  the 
day-by-day  news  of  disturbed  race  rela- 
tions, comes  announcement  of  specific 
steps  taken  by  several  cities  to  combat 
discrimination.  In  San  Diego,  the  city 
has  sponsored  a  study  made  by  the 
American  Council  of  Race  Relations  to 
determine  causes  of  increased  racial  and 
religious  tensions.  The  survey  showed 
the  need  for  study  of  housing,  work, 
and  community  interests  of  the  cultural 
groups  which  had  moved  into  the  city 
during  the  war.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions were  made  regarding  intensifica- 
tion of  the  city's  intercultural  education 
program  and  discipline  of  police  officers 
who  practice  racial  discrimination. 
One  result  of  the  survey  is  formula- 
tion of  a  plan  to  mobilize  volunteers 
and  governmental  units  to  help  solve 
the  city's  housing  and  employment 
problems. 

Chicago's  new  civil  rights  bureau  is 
acting  to  make  prevention  and  prosecu- 
tion of  discrimination  a  function  of  the 
city  law  department.  The  major  ac- 
tivity is  enforcement  of  the  Chicago 
fair  employment  practices  ordinance 
adopted  last  year.  Two  other  ordi- 


nances now  being  drafted  or  discussed 
concern  prohibition  of  defamatory 
statements  against  religious  or  racial 
groups,  and  insurance  of  full  privileges 
of  public  buildings  and  conveyances  for 
all  citizens. 

In  New  York  City,  councilmen  re- 
cently voted  unanimously  to  appoint  a 
nine-man  committee  to  investigate  al- 
leged discrimination  against  students 
seeking  admission  to  professional 
schools.  If  the  committee's  probings 
show  discrimination  that  violates  laws 
now  in  effect,  offenders  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  district  attorney  for  prose- 
cution. The  committee  may  also  pro- 
pose new  ordinances  to  correct  condi- 
tions which  they  find  in  their  inquiry. 

Not  So  Local 

Local  responsibility  for  public 
health  service  has  been  so  long  a  tra- 
dition in  this  country  that  few  peo- 
ple realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
federal  government  has  now  become  a 
partner  in  this  enterprise.  No  com- 
plete national  data  are  available,  but  a 
tabulation  from  the  local  counties  in 
twenty  states  participating  in  the 
American  Public  Health  Association's 
annual  local  evaluation  plan  shows  that 
27  percent  of  their  total  expenditures 
came  from  federal  sources.  In  isolated 
instances  this  amounted  to  as  much  as 
two  thirds  of  the  total  spent;  in 
several,  more  than  half. 

In  these  counties,  also,  federal  subsi- 
dies accounted  for  a  larger  proportion 
than  did  state  monies  which  amounted 
to  only  17.7  percent  of  the  total.  But 
the  two  together  paid  for  nearly  45  per- 
cent of  the  local  service.  Moreover, 
state  health  departments  themselves  also 
are  receiving  federal  money  for  their 
own  administrative  budgets.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  find  its  way  down  to 
the  county  level. 

The  bulk  of  these  funds  comes  from 
congressional  appropriations  to  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  gen- 
eral as  well  as  special  purposes  such  as 
venereal  disease  control,  and  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  for  maternal  and 
child  care.  But  they  do  not  reflect 
an  accepted  over-all  grant-in-aid  policy, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  federal  retrench- 
ment trend  would  find  a  good  many 
local  communities  hard  put  to  it  to 
make  up  the  difference. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IF  THE  TIMES  WERE  NOT  SO  SERI- 
OUS the  80th  Congress  ought   to  rate 
high    in    entertainment   value.    Tradi- 
tionally, success  in  the  off  year  election 
means  success  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign.    The    Republicans    are    de- 
termined that  this  is  one  tradition  the 
Democrats  are  not  going  to  break.  As 
they  see  it,  the  only  upset  could  come 
through    mistakes    made    by    the    new 
Congress.   Ergo,   the   Congress   is   not 
going  to  make  any  mistakes.  It  is  going 
to  please  everybody.  It  is  definitely  not 
going  to  be  leftish  but  on  the  other 
hand   it   is   not  going  too   far   to   the 
right.  It  is  going  to  be  firm  with  labor 
but  not  too  tough.  It  is  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  but  it  is  going  to  cut 
taxes.  It  is  going  to  be  social  minded 
but  it  will  not  involve  the  Treasury 
in   any   outlandish   expenditures.   The 
things  that  it  is  going  to  do  and  the 
things  that  it  is  not  going  to  do  almost 
balance.   Net  result   probably  will   be 
that  it  does  nothing. 

The  80th  Congress  will  have  on  its 
roster  a  good  half  dozen  or  so  out- 
right aspirants  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  The  Senate  Floor  itself 
will  be  the  battleground  upon  which 
the  would-be  Presidents  will  stage  the 
struggle  for  the  coveted  plum.  The 
ferocity  with  which  they  attack  will 
be  tempered  only  by  the  realization 
that  too  much  vigor  might  eliminate  all 
of  them  and  leave  the  field  clear  for 
the  non-senatorial  candidates. 

Fundamentally,  that  is  the  last  thing 
they  want.  The  candidate  for  1948,  as 
they  see  it,  must  come  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  a  number  of  vice-presi- 
dential would-be  candidates  on  the 
House  side  and  each  of  them  knows 
that  if  first  place  goes  to  a  senator 
they  are  out.  Silently  they  will  be  root- 
ing for  a  governor.  No  names  men- 
tioned but  most  of  them  have  their 
candidate  already  picked. 

The  struggle  to  keep  the  80th  Con- 
gress from  going  all  out  for  conserva- 
tism will  be  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  committee  chairmanships  go  by 
right  of  seniority.  Automatically,  for 
example,  Harold  Knutson  of  Minne- 
sota becomes  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Knutson,  on  the  record,  does 
not  favor  Social  Security.  The  chances 
for  any  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram are  slim. 
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John  Taber  of  New  York,  also  auto- 
matically, becomes  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Throughout  his  long  term  in  Congress 
Mr.  Taber's  sole  interest  has  seemed 
to  be  saving  money. 

Chairmanships  are  important.  And 
chairmanships  in  the  80th  Congress 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  timers. 
These  men  are  honestly  conservative. 
Only  'pressure  from  newer  members 
will  keep  them  from  going  entirely  to 
the  right.  However,  many  of  the 
younger  men  are  sold  even  on  pro- 
grams they  have  denounced — social 
security,  health  insurance,  education, 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  they  know  the 
people  are  for  these  programs.  And 
1948  is  only  two  years  away. 

4       4       * 
THE     BOARD     OF     EDUCATION     OF 

the  District  of  Columbia  has  finally 
accepted  federal  aid  in  its  school  lunch 
program.  One  lone  dissenter,  Adelbert 
W.  Lee,  held  up  acceptance  until  the 
fall  term  was  well  under  way.  He 
filed  a  minority  report  basing  his  op- 
position on  three  grounds :  the  Republi- 
cans will  throw  out  the  subsidy;  Agri- 
culture Department  requires  too  much 
accounting;  District  school  cafeterias 
do  not  need  help. 

444 

THE  AMERICAN  PENSION  COM- 
mittee,  Inc.,  a  stepchild  of  the  Town- 
send  movement,  has  opened  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  Its  aim  is  the 
adoption  of  legislation  providing  pen- 
sions for  all  persons  over  sixty. 

The  Townsend  movement  itself  has 
taken  new  life  from  the  Republi- 
can victory.  Leaders  claim  that  numer- 
ous Republican  members  of  the  80th 
Congress  are  committed  to  the  plan  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Social  Security 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram. Congressman  Knutson,  the  next 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  been  tagged  as  a 
Townsendite. 

444 
ITS  TWO-YEAR  STUDY  COMPLETED, 

the  House  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Aid 
to  the  Physically'  Handicapped  will 
submit  its  report  to  the  new' Congress 
immediately  after  it  convenes.  Recom- 
mendations include  a  national  system 
of  prepaid  medical  care  and  an  in- 
surance system  for  the  families  of  dis- 
abled workers.  It  carries  a  strong  rec- 


ommendation  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
federal  department  with  Cabinet  status 
to  administer  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion, and  social  insurance  programs. 
Congressman  Augustine  B.  Kelley 
(D.Pa.).  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, was  reelected  and  has  promised 
to  push  for  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation proposed  in  the  report. 

4       4-       4 

.  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  HAS  NAMED 
Arthur  Altmeyer  a  member  of  the 
Special  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
His  term  will  run  two  years. 

4       4    .  4 

EFFECTIVE  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  have  been 
merged  to  form  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  operates,  of  course, 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  agency  has  approximately 
$100,000,000  to  provide  operators  of 
family  type  farms  with  credit  to  im- 
prove operations  or  to  become  owners. 
Loans  are  available  alike  to  veterans 
and  civilians  for  buying  livestock,  feed, 
fertilizer,  supplies,  equipment  and 
other  farm  needs,  for  refinancing  in- 
debtedness, and  for  family  subsistence. 
Credit  will  be  from  one  to  five  years 
at  5  percent,  with  special  guidance  if 
necessary. 

Veterans  of  all  wars  who  fulfill  all 
requirements  will  be  given  special 
preference. 

*•*••» 

THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
Agency  is  pointing  to  the  "Fresno 
Plan"  as  an  example  of  how  a  com- 
munity can  help  in  the  Veterans  Hous- 
ing Program. 

Under  the  plan,  the  city  council 
passes  a  local  ordinance  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  builders  to  present  a  Civi- 
lian Production  Administration  or 
Federal  Housing  Administration  au- 
thorization in  order  to  receive  a  local 
building  permit.  The  aim,  of  course, 
is  to  increase  housing  for  veterans  by 
preventing  the  construction  of  non- 
essential  building  of  any  kind. 

Inaugurated  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  the 
plain  has  been  accepted  and  ordinances 
already  passed  in  numerous  other  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Midwest. 
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Mental  Hygiene  Meeting 


THE  KEYNOTE  OF  THE  3?TH  Ax- 

nual  Meeting  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene  in  New  York 
in  October,  was  the  general  public's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deficiencies  in  our 
mental  hospitals  and  clinics.  "Democ- 
racy has  failed  the  great  mass  of 
mentally  ill  in  our  state  institutions," 
declared  Dr.  D.  R.  Sharpe,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Mental  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, and  one  of  this  year's  Lasker 
Award  winners.  "John  Doe,  private 
citizen,  is  the  real  culprit  in  this  shame 
of  democracy." 

Said  Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  med- 
ical director  of  the  committee:  "The 
problem  is  not  simply  that  600,000 
patients  are  neglected  or  that  the  staff 
of  these  hospitals  is  calloused  by  the 
neglect  that  confronts  them  day  by  day 
in  their  work.  It  is  rather  that  140,- 
000,000  people  are  so  immature  in 
their  functions  in  a  democracy  that 
these  inhumanities  are  countenanced." 

Edith  M.  Stern,  popular  writer  on 
psychiatric  subjects,  said:  "Not  until 
the  taxpayers  feel  it  in  their  minds  and 
in  their  hearts  .  .  .  that  the  mentally 
ill  are  simply  sick  people  who  have  as 
good  a  chance  of  being  cured  as  most 
other  sick  people,  will  we  get  sufficient 
appropriations  to  give  them  the  kind 
of  care  and  treatment  they  need." 

The  "two  destroyers"  of  public 
service  in  mental  hospitals,  according 
to  Dr.  George  H.  Preston,  commis- 
sioner of  mental  hygiene  in  Maryland, 
are  lack  of  money  and  lack  of  trained 
people.  He  said  the  public  should  un- 
derstand that  "no  building  ever  cured 
a  patient."  Patients  can  be  cured  "at 
home  or  in  tents  or  barns,  or  crowded 
wards,  if  there  are  enough  trained 
people  to  spend  enough  time  with  each 
patient,"  he  explained.  Citizen  groups 
may  mistakenly  focus  their  efforts  on 
getting  bigger  and  better  hospitals, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  without  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  personnel 
"any  hospital  is  doomed." 

Expansion 

The  futility  of  establishing  clinics 
or  expanding  mental  hospitals  without 
the  trained  personnel  to  staff  them 
was  also  stressed  by  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Felix,  chief  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 


Division  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  "We  should  rather  utilize  our 
talents  and  energies  to  prevent  such 
illnesses  and  improve  the  mental  health 
of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  bottleneck  in 
psychiatric  education  at  all  levels  is 
adequately  and  properly  trained^  teach- 
ers," the  training  of  whom  is  the  first 
step  in  a  long  range  program. 

"To  secure  adequate  psychiatric  per- 
sonnel, most  state  mental  hospitals 
must  pay  higher  compensation  to  psy- 
chiatrists and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  Army 
and  Navy  Hospitals,"  declared  H. 
Edmund  Bullis,  executive  director  of 
the  Delaware  State  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  Moreover,  "state  hospitals 
failing  to  offer  worthwhile  training 
facilities  will  have  to  be  content  with 
understaffed,  unambitious  personnel." 
He  also  urged  psychiatric  beds  or 
psychiatric  wards  in  every  general  hos- 
pital for  short  term  treatment  cases. 
In  his  opinion,  only  those  needing  ex- 
tended treatment  should  be  transferred 
to  state  hospitals.  Also,  he  suggested 
mitigating  personnel  shortages  by  al- 
lowing medical  personnel  from  the 
state  hospital  to  accept  part  time  ap- 
pointments as  psychiatric  consultants 
on  general  hospital  staffs  and,  in  turn, 
giving  general  practitioners  and  spe- 
cialists part  time  compensation  for  serv- 
ice in  mental  hospitals. 

Mr.  Bullis  also  said  that  within  the 
next  few  years  "every  state  mental 
hospital  system  must  render  under- 
standing and  efficient  out-patient  clinic 
service  to  communities  throughout  the 
state.  Waiting  for  the  patient  to  break 
down  and  be  committed  to  a  state 
hospital  should  be  as  unusual  as  the 
horse  and  buggy  on  our  state  high- 
ways." 

According  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  the 
service-disabled  veteran  is  being  de- 
prived of  much  needed  out-patient  help 
by  the  legal  provision  that  veterans 
with  nonservice-connected  ailments 
must  be  served  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  only  through  in- 
patient  service.  Under  these  conditions, 
only  large  VA  centers  have  sufficient 
facilities  to  set  up  out-patient  services, 
although  "for  certain  types  of  veterans, 


especially  those  with  psychoneuroses, 
hospitalization  has  many  disadvan- 
tages." 

The  role  of  the  general  practitioner 
in  helping  emotionally  sick  people  was 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  C. 
Rennie,  associate  professor  of  psychi- 
atry, Cornell  University.  "Forty  to  60 
percent  of  all  patients  need  this  kind 
of  medical  help,"  he  said.  "The  family 
doctor  must  learn  to  recognize  emo- 
tions in  their  varieties  and  effect  upon 
the  living  being"  and  to  know  "when 
an  emotional  disturbance  requires  the 
attention  of  a  psychiatrist." 

According  to  Dr.  Felix,  "at  the 
present  time  not  over  half  the  medical 
schools  in  the  country  present  psychi- 
atry to  the  student  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,"  although  "properly  trained, 
the  attending  physician  could  deal  com- 
petently with  the  majority  of  mild 
cases  of  emotional  disturbances  as  part 
of  the  total  clinical  picture  with  which 
he  perforce  must  deal." 

Also  in  a  strategic  position  to  help 
prevent  and  alleviate  mental  disease 
is  the  public  health  nurse,  said  Dr. 
James  S.  Plant,  director  of  the  Essex 
County  Juvenile  Clinic.  Her  duties 
"bring  her  in  natural  fashion  into  the 
lives  of  people  at  the  time  that  mental 
problems  are  in  their  incipiency." 

In  his  opinion,  "  'psychosomatic' 
ought  to  be  'socio-psychosomatic.'  The 
public  health  nurse  is  perhaps  the  one 
who  will  force  us  all  to  recognize  that 
the  other  persons  with  whom  the 
patient  lives  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
picture  as  is  the  patient." 

Lasker  Awards 

At  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  committee,  one  Lasker  Award  of 
$500  was  given  to  Dr.  W.  Horsley 
Gantt,  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine, 
Baltimore,  for  outstanding  service  in 
experimental  investigation  into  be- 
havior deviation.  Dr.  Jules  Masserman 
of  the  division  of  psychiatry  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  received  honor- 
able mention. 

The  other  award  of  $500  for  efforts 
to  improve  hospital  care  for  mental 
patients,  was  conferred  jointly  on  Dr. 
Sharpe  and  Walter  Lerch,  reporter  on 
the  Cleveland  Press.  Albert  Deutsch, 
feature  writer  on  PM,  received  honor- 
able mention. 
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According  to  their  citation,  Dr. 
Sharpe  and  Mr.  Lerch,  challenged  in 
1943  by  the  revelations  of  a  group  of 
religious  objectors  as  to  conditions  at 
Cleveland  State  Hospital,  "devoted 
themselves  toward  the  softening  of  a 
thick  social  callous  and  the  correction 
of  a  great  inhumanity."  Undiscour- 
aged  by  "repeated  meaningless  gestures 
disguised  as  official  investigations," 
their  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  restora- 
tion of  the  hospital  to  minimum  status. 

Another  result  was  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  state  society  for  men^ 
tal  hygiene  with  Dr.  Sharpe  as  presi- 
dent and  a  wide  citizen  membership. 
Plans  of  this  Ohio  grass  roots  move- 
ment include  a  powerful  state  society 
with  mass  membership,  integration  of 
state  societies  perhaps  through  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene into  a  nationwide  project,  and 
a  tie-up  with  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  professionals  in  re- 
lated fields. 

Professional 

Recommendations  calling  for  ex- 
pansion of  program  and  services  of 
New  York's  Protestant  welfare  agen- 
cies keynoted  the  closing  session  of  the 
three-day  institute  for  board  and  staff 
members,  held  in  New  York  in  late 
October  and  sponsored  by  the  Feder- 
ation of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 
Other  recommendations  accepted  by 
the  federation  for  action  dealt  with 
the  need  for  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel and  the  attendant  necessity  for 
paying  wages  which  offer  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  such  personnel,  and  a 
request  that  a  study  be  made  concern- 
ing unionization  of  agency  personnel. 

Members  of  boards  of  directors,  it 
was  concluded,  "must  establish  for 
themselves  a  keen  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  organizations  in- 
stead of  serving  for  'window  dressing' 
purposes."  The  need  for  boards  to  be 
"completely  revitalized"  in  terms  of 
membership,  was  brought  out.  It  was 
recommended  that  boards  include  com- 
munity leaders  such  as  trade  unionists, 
businessmen,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
others  who  have  contributions  to  make 
to  the  agency's  program. 

In  a  series  of  discussion  groups  on 
the  various  services  offered  by  these 
agencies,  the  question  of  day  care  for 
children  was  raised  as  an  exceedingly 
important  one,  since  all  evidence 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  needs  are  not 
being  met  in  that  field.  It  was  sug- 
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Retiring 

Shelby  M.  Harrison,  general  di- 
rector of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation since  1931,  will  retire  on 
July  1,  1947,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  com- 
pleting thirty-five  years  of  service 
on  the  foundation  staff,  was  a 
member  of  The  Survey  staff,  fol- 
lowing completion  of  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  University,  un- 
til the  foundation  created  the  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits 
in  1912  and  invited  him  to  as- 
sume directorship  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  1924,  he  became  vice- 
general  director  of  the  founda- 
tion. 


gested  that  intake  policy  be  liberalized 
so  that  the  needs  of  the  child  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  fact  of  the 
mother's  employment,  and  that  the  day 
care  program  should  include  casework 
service.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
to  provide  for  adequate  facilities  for 
Negroes,  especially  in  regard  to  serv- 
ices for  children  and  the  aged.  A  gen- 
eral trend  through  the  discussions  was 
that  needed  expansion  be  undertaken 
"without  regard  to  race  or  color"  and 
that  "fear  of  approaching  racial  ques- 
tions must  be  overcome." 

Philanthropy 

The  American  people  set  a  new 
record  for  philanthropy  in  the  war 
years  of  1944  and  1945,  according  to 
an  analysis  made  in  "The  Yearbook 
of  Philanthropy,"  issued  in  late  Octo- 
ber of  this  year. 

A  study  of  American  giving,  the 
yearbook  has  been  published  annually 
since  1920.  It  is  edited  by  John  Price 
Jones,  fund-raising  counsel,  and  pub- 
lished by  Inter-River  Press. 

Estimates  for  1945  indicate  that  al- 
most two  and  a  half  billion  was  given 


in  that  year.  Campaigns  in  progress  as 
of  June  30,  1946,  showed  total  goals 
of  almost  one  and  a  half  billion.  The 
increase  in  gifts  from  corporations  and 
labor  groups  is  marked.  Support  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
hospitals  both  show  upward  trends 
according  to  figures  given. 

Price  $2.50  from  Inter-River  Press, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  7. 

Faculty  Appointments 

During  the  fall  quarter,  an- 
nouncements of  faculty  appointments 
in  several  schools  of  social  work  have 
been  made.  At  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Leah  Feder,  case  consultant  for 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  was  named  profes- 
sor of  social  work;  Opal  M.  Jacobs, 
supervisor  of  placements,  child  welfare 
unit,  Minnesota  State  Division  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  child  welfare;  and  Claude- 
line  Lewis,  casework  supervisor  at  the 
Jones  Home  in  Cleveland,  instructor  in 
child  welfare. 

At  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  Eveline  M.  Burns,  formerly 
chief  of  the  economic  and  security  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  and  Herbert  R.  Nor- 
thrup,  recently  senior  hearing  officer  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  in  the 
New  York  region,  were  named  to  the 
faculty,  the  former  to  give  courses  on 
various  aspects  of  the  social  security 
program  and  the  latter  to  lecture  on 
industrial  relations,  labor  problems, 
as  well  as  social  work  and  social 
legislation. 

On  the  faculty  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  of  Social  Welfare, 
Mary  Bray  Spence,  formerly  director 
of  the  Family  Service  Society  of  Pasa- 
dena, succeeded  Agnes  Smart  Barber, 
who  resigned ;  and  Harrison  Allen 
Dobbs,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago's  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration,  joined  the 
faculty  as  a  full  time  member. 


Housing 


General  uncertainty  characterize;) 
the  veterans  housing  scene,  as  this  issue 
of  the  Midmonthly  goes  to  press. 
There  is  grave  doubt  that  the  $10,000 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  a  new  one 
family  house,  the  nub  of  Wilson 
Wyatt's  veterans  emergency  housing 
program,  could  be  maintained  under 
the  pressure  of  rising  prices  and  wages, 
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following  general  decontrol  on  No- 
vember 9.  The  OPA  is  reported  study- 
ing the  question  of  general  rent  in- 
creases. 

According  to  the  November  18 
Time,  "the  Housing  Authority's  em- 
phasis might  be  put  on  incentives  to 
construct  low  rental  units."  Mr. 
Wyatt  was  reported  considering  an  ap- 
peal to  the  incoming  Congress  for 
"new  aids  to  private  financing"  of  low 
cost  rental  housing,  to  offset  the  ex- 
pected rise  of  building  costs. 

Mr.  Wyatt  and  George  E.  Allen, 
director  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  were  deadlocked  on  the 
question  of  loans  from  the  RFC  to 
manufacturers  of  prefabricated  housing 
to  guarantee  their  markets,  reported 
The  New  York  Times  on  November 
12.  Of  the  $90,000,000  in  loans  to 
such  companies  urged  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
only  $2,500,000  had  been  approved  by 
the  RFC,  according  to  The  Times. 
Such  incentives  to  manufacturers  of 
low  cost  housing  were  held  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  to  be  more  vital  than  ever,  with 
the  abolition  of  price  controls,  while 
Mr.  Allen  contended  they  were  "not  a 
sound  banking  proposition." 

Progress  already  made  in  the  hous- 
ing program  would  soften  the  effect  of 
the  price  decontrol  of  building  ma- 
terials, Mr.  Wyatt  stated  publicly  on 
November  9.  Over  800,000  new  units 
of  housing  were  started  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  according  to  his 
September  report.  Of  these,  430,200 
were  completed :  286,200  permanent 
new  dwellings;  52,100  temporary 
dwellings;  64,600  conversions;  27,300 
trailers.  Housing  controls  still  in  force 
as  of  November  9  included :  priorities 
and  allocations  for  channeling  materials 
and  equipment  into  housing  for  veter- 
ans, limitations  on  nonresidential  con- 
struction, premium  payments  on  plans 
now  in  effect  unless  the  price  rises 
sharply;  the  guaranteed  market  plan 
for  new  materials  and  new  types  of 
housing;  and  price  ceilings  of  $80  on 
new  rentals  and  $10,000  on  new  single 
family  homes. 

Opinions  and  Reactions 

Reports  from  all  over  the  nation 
indicate  a  rising  tempo  of  veteran  ac- 
tivity on  the  housing  front.  Said 
Colonel  Paul  H.  Griffith,  new  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  in 
a  radio  address  on  October  19:  "My 
personal  advice  to  the  returned  GI 
looking  for  a  home  is,  don't  buy  or 
build  now.  You  cannot  afford  to  com- 
mit yourself  in  this  period  of  inflation 


Delar 


President  of  Vassar 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in 
education  this  fall  was  the  inaugu- 
ration by  Vassar  College  of  its  sixth 
— and  first  woman — president.  Sarah 
Gibson  Blanding  is  a  Kentuckian. 
For  the  past  five  years,  she  has 
served  as  dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell,  the  first  woman  to  head  a 
Cornell  college.  In  a  notable  inau- 


gural   address,     President     Blanding 
discussed   the   ideal  of  education: 

"Though  discussions  have  raged, 
we  have  never  quite  decided  whether 
to  educate  for  citizenship,  or  scholar- 
ship, or  both.  The  two  functions  are 
really  but  aspects  of  the  same  larger 
purpose — the  cultivation  of  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  will  assist  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  to  view  its  problems 
in  the  aspect  of  eternity — sub  specie 
aeternitatis.  Although  we  have  never 
reached  agreement  about  what  the 
aims  of  education  are,  nor  just  what 
qualities  we  should  search  for  in  our 
faculties  and  among  our  students, 
we  have  nevertheless  clung  to  certain 
ideals  which  have  served  education 
well,  and  society  well,  and  the  indi- 
vidual well.  We  have  believed  that 
human  thought  should  be  free,  and 
for  the  most  part,  have  stood  by  that 
belief. 

"Though  our  definition  of  the 
terms  of  academic  freedom  has  been 
vague  and  some  individuals  and 
groups  in  our  society  have  been  sus- 
picious of  the  principle,  we  have 
recognized  generally  that  democracy 
rests  upon  a  balance  between  faith 
and  a  search  for  truth,  between 
skepticism  and  conviction,  which  can 
be  attained  only  in  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  the  courage  which 
freedom  alone  can  give." 


to  paying  over  a  long  number  of  years 
$10,000  for  a  $4,000  house." 

In  New  York,  in  October,  seventy- 
two  veterans  seized  the  State  Senate 
Chamber  in  Albany  for  twenty-three 
hours,  in  a  demand  for  a  special  legisla- 
tive session  on  housing. 

Recently,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee  asked  for  the 
removal  of  the  local  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration  administrator  and 
launched  a  drive  to  curtail  nonresiden- 
tial building. 

Housing  Survey 

The  veteran's  housing  dilemma 
was  highlighted  recently  by  the  release 
from  the  Census  Bureau  of  a  survey 
made  last  July  in  the  New  York  City 
area  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  veterans — two  out  of 
five — were  found  living  doubled  up 
with  relatives  or  friends  or  in  tourist 
camps,  trailers  or  rented  rooms — this 
despite  a  high  rate  of  employment. 
Only  18  percent  of  the  765,000  veter- 
ans covered  by  the  survey  felt  they 
could  afford  to  buy  or  even  rent  new 
quarters  under  conditions  prevailing  at 
that  time— grim  indication  of  how  they 
will  fare  if  the  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram collapses.  Veterans  who  would 
move  if  they  could  said  the  average 
gross  rental  they  would  be  able  to 


pay  monthly  was  $46.  The  average 
wage  of  the  employed  exservicemen 
was  $40  a  week. 

Only  2  percent  said  they  planned  to 
buy  or  build  new  homes  during  the 
next  year,  if  prices  and  quality  re- 
mained as  they  were  at  that  time.  The 
average  price  they  felt  they  could  pay 
for  a  new  home  was  $6,700.  Accord- 
ing to  James  H.  Mclntyre,  area  NHA 
supervisor:  "New  housing  in  this  area 
now  is  within  reach  only  of  veterans 
earning  good  salaries.  Without  ceil- 
ings on  the  cost  of  materials  and  limits 
on  the  price  of  houses,  very  few  veter- 
ans would  be  able  to  purchase  a  home." 

About  People 

The  first  presentations  of  the  an- 
nual Lasker  Awards  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  were  made 
at  the  association's  74th  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Cleveland  last  month.  Awards 
including  five  $1,000  prizes,  given  by 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tion, were  presented  to  seven  scientists 
and  five  groups  whose  researches  into 
medical  problems  have  improved  the 
health  and  increased  life  expectancy  of 
millions.  Among  the  prize  winners 
were  Dr.  Carl  F.  Cori,  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine,  for  his 
studies  of  human  metabolism,  Dr.  John 
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f.  Mahoney,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  for  use  of  penicillin  in  treating 
syphilis,  and  Drs.  Karl  Landsteiner, 
Philip  Levine,  and  Alexander  Wiener 
for  discovery  of  the  Rh  factor  in  hu- 
man blood. 

Conferences  in  1947 

Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  its  next  conference 
will  be  held  in  Coronado,  Calif.,  April 
28  to  May  3,  1947.  ...  The  1947 
convention  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  will  be  held  in  Cleveland 
from  June  9  to  12. 

For  Reconstruction 

To  aid  women  of  thirty  countries 
abroad  through  a  three-year  emergency 
program,  the  YWCA  will  hold  a 
Round-the-World  YWCA  Recon- 
struction Fund  Campaign  for  a  min- 
imum of  $2,100,000  in  January  and 
February.  The  campaign  was  author- 
ized by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  of  the  YWCA's  last 
March,  after  a  survey  abroad  indicated 
the  need  of  women  in  war-affected 
countries  for  training  in  leadership  and 
methods  of  community  service  to  help 
them  meet  their  postwar  responsi- 
bilities. Theme  of  the  campaign  is 
"Woman's  Work  is  Just  Begun."  Mrs. 
Maurice  T.  Moore,  of  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  the  foreign  division 
of  the  National  Board,  YWCA,  is 
campaign  chairman. 

Job  Changes 

Lillian  J.  Johnston,  chief  nurse 
in  the  UNRRA  Health  Division  since 
March  1944,  has  been  appointed  con- 
sultant public  health  nurse  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

The  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  has  appointed  Leo 
Minder  as  field  worker  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Minder  was  previ- 
ously casework  supervisor,  American 
Red  Cross,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Victor  Shaw  o£  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  has  accepted  the  appointment 
as  chairman  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils'  advisory  committee  on  vol- 
unteer service.  Mrs.  Shaw  succeeds 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Tolan  of  Milwaukee, 
who  has  served  for  the  past  four  years. 

Douglass  Poteat  has  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  become  administrative 
head  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Mr.  Poteat  is  succeeded  by  James  T. 
Nicholson,  who  has  been  acting  as  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  insular  and  for- 


eign operations  for  ARC.  Presnell  K. 
Belts,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to 
succeed  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Margaret  Wood  Hagan,  ARC  field 
director  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  national  director  of  ARC  Hos- 
pital Service. 

Dr.  Howard  Reid  Craig  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  following  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Wilcox 
from  that  post.  Dr.  Craig  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  has  been  associated  with 
Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York  City 
since  1921.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
teaching  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University  as  associate  in  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  wartime  chief 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  convalescent 
services  program,  has  been  named  to 
head  a  new  department  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  physical  medicine  at  the  New- 
York  University. 

Sydney  Maslen  has  been  named 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Housing  Association,  a  thir- 
teen-year-old organization  of  citizens 
working  for  the  improvement  of  hous- 
ing conditions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  Maslen  has  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  housing  of 
New  York  City's  Community  Service 
Society  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Janet  Fowler 
Nelson  to  direct  an  expanding  program 
of  education  for  marriage  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  has 
been  announced  by  D.  Kenneth  Rose, 
the  federation's  director.  Dr.  Nelson,  a 
well  known  lecturer  and  writer  on  the 
problems  of  training  young  people  for 
marriage  and  parenthood,  comes  to  the 


Going  Up 


Beginning  January  1,  1947,  Sur- 
vey Graphic  and  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  will  join — with  great 
reluctance  —  the  hundreds  of 
magazines  forced  by  rising  manu- 
facturing costs  to  increase  the 
price  for  single  copies  and  also 
subscription  rates.  After  that  date, 
both  magazines  will  be  priced  at 
40  cents  a  copy,  $4  a  year,  $6  for 
a  joint  subscription.  The  increase 
— one  third  for  each  magazine, 
20  percent  for  the  two  together — 
will  not  cover  the  increase  in 
manufacturing  costs.  These  have 
gone  up  53  percent  since  1940, 
and  at  an  accelerating  rate  in  re- 
cent months. 

The  new  prices  will  apply  to  all 
orders  received  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1947. 


federation  from  the  National  Board 
of  the  YWCA  where  she  initiated  and 
developed  the  education  for  marriage 
program  and  served  as  consultant  oa 
personal  and  family  relations  to  the 
USO  division. 

International  Delegate 

Early  in  September,  Sanford 
Bates,  New  Jersey's  commissioner  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  returned 
from  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission  in 
Berne,  Switzerland.  During  the  ses- 
sions, the  first  held  in  eleven  years, 
Mr.  Bates  was  elected  president  of  the 
commission. 

Change  of  Name 

The  name  of  the  Ohio  Public 
Health  Association  has  been  changed 
to  the  Ohio  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association.  The  organization's  head- 
quarters are  located  at  1575  Neil 
Avenue,  Columbus  1,  Ohio. 

Food  for  Europe 

In  order  to  speed  delivery  of  food 
packages  to  the  undernourished  people 
of  Europe,  Lieutenant  General  William 
Haskell,  director  of  CARE,  has  an- 
nounced a  price  reduction  of  one  third 
in  the  sale  of  former  Army  10-in-l 
rations  for  consumption  abroad.  After 
October  first,  the  price  on  a  40,000 
calory  food  package  dropped  from  $15 
to  $10. 

Final  Report 

During  the  war  years,  ending 
with  1945,  a  total  of  $365,300,000 
'n  money  was  raised  for  relief  abroad 
through  the  member  agencies  of  the 
National  War  Fund,  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal,  and  other  private  agencies 
registered  with  the  now  disbanded 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 
An  estimated  $200,000,000  worth  of 
clothing  and  supplies  was  contributed 
during  this  same  period. 

In  Print 

"Home  Away  From  Home"  by 
Julia  M.  H.  Carson,  is  the  story  of 
USO,  written  in  human  interest  terms. 
Though  characters  are  fictional,  the  in- 
cidents described  are  taken  from  the 
experience  of  volunteers  and  profes- 
sionals who  carried  the  program.  The 
200-page  book  gives  a  good  picture  of 
services  rendered  in  canteens,  clubs, 
mobile  units,  camp  shows,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  all  woven  together  in 
pleasant  readable  fashion. 

Price  $2.50  from  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 49  E.  33  St.,  New  York  16. 
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UNHAPPY  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE, 
by  Edmund  Bergler,  M.D.,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  A.  A.  Brill,  M.D.  Inter- 
national Universities  Press.  $2.50. 

EDMUND  BERGLER'S  PSYCHOANALYTIC 
examination  of  unhappy  marriages  and 
divorces  supports  the  old  adage  that 
unhappy  marriages  and  divorces  are 
made  in  infancy.  His  interpretation, 
which  is  illustrated  by  case  material 
from  his  practice  as  psychoanalyst,  is 
based  on  the  Freudian  Oedipal  and 
pre-Oedipal  concept. 

The  author  maintains  that  unsolved 
childhood  conflicts  create  neurotic  per- 
sonalities who  are  unable  to  make  a 
satisfactory  marital  adjustment.  The 
other  spouse  becomes  by  "transference" 
the  "hitching  post"  for  unsolved  and 
repressed  conflicts  of  guilt. 

This  reviewer  cannot  but  hope  that 
Dr.  Bergler's  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  expertly  staffed  marriage 
clinics  and  psychiatric  out-patient  de- 
partments will  be  put  into  effect  in 
the  near  future.  At  present,  England 
is  taking  the  lead  by  establishing  mar- 
riage clinics  on  a  community  basis  in 
order  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  di- 
vorces. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  put  an  end 
to  the  granting  of  indiscriminate  di- 
vorces and  begin  to  examine  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  marital  conflict.  Dr. 
Bergler,  however,  overshoots  the  mark 
by  requiring  that  judges  in  the  future 
shall  "not  grant  a  divorce  without 
asking  as  prerequisite  for  the  proof 
that  both  candidates  for  divorce  were 
treated  psychiatrically,  particularly  if 
the  couple  has  children."  It  can  hard- 
ly be  maintained  that  all  ill-mated 
marriages  are  entered  into  by  "ab- 
normal" or  "neurotic"  personalities 
and  that  the  "average  healthy  person" 
achieves  marital  adjustment  "auto- 
matically" and  "need  not  be  learned 
or  taught"  and  that  "only  the  neurotic 
fails"  as  Dr.  Bergler  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  not  necessary,  advisable, 
or  feasible  to  psychoanalyze  each  in- 
dividual who  fails  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory life  or  marital  adjustment. 

Dr.  Bergler  offers  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial and  food  for  thought  to  the  dis- 
cerning reader,  particularly  to  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges,  social  workers,  cler- 
gymen, and  marriage  counselors. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  and  unhappy  spouses  the  book 
may  perhaps  encourage  pseudoanalyses 


and  pseudodiagnoses.  All  those  who 
deal  with  marital  problems  will  be 
reminded  of  their  limitations  so  as 
to  refer  clients  to  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, and  psychoanalysts  for  special- 
ized treatment. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  MARIE  MUNK 

THE  BOOK  9F  HOUSES,  by  John  P. 
Dean  and  Simon  Breines.  The  Crown 
Publishers.  $2. 

MOST     BOOKS     FOR     THE     HOME     PUR- 

chaser  are  designed  to  lure  him  with 
superficially  attractive  designs,  with 
gadgets  instead  of  space,  and  without 
due  regard  to  environment,  schools, 
other  community  facilities  and  trans- 
portation. "The  Book  of  Housed," 
which  was  written  in  wartime,  in  the 
idealistic  and  unrealistic  atmosphere  of 
postwar  planning,  would  put  a  stop  to 
imprudent  home  purchase  except  by 
those  thrifty  souls  who  still  are  pre- 
pared to  anchor  themselves  to  one  spot 
for  years;  who  are  convinced  that  their 
job  warrants  tying  themselves  to  a 
large  debt — "I  own  the  house  but  the 
bank  owns  me" ;  those  daring  enough 
to  freeze  their  savings  in  a  nonliquid 
investment;  and  those  skeptics  who 
really  never  expect  the  intangible  bene- 
fits of  home  ownership  to  materialize. 

Having  brought  the  would-be  home 
owner  to  his  knees  in  the  first  few- 
pages,  the  authors  proceed  to  beat  him 
on  the  head  with  threats  about  under- 
statements of  estimated  cost,  the  in- 
evitable extras — all  of  which  are  dis- 
couragingly  tabulated — expensive  or 
fraudulent  financing  arrangements, 
legal  pitfalls,  and  every  other  kind  of 
pitfall  for  the  unwary  home  buyer. 

One  might  observe,  as  a  side  re- 
mark, that  in  topsy-turvy  1946,  when 
Henry  Wallace's  target  of  60,000,000 
jobs  has  already  been  overshot  and  the 
market  for  houses  unprecedented,  that 
advice  to  buy  any  house  you  can  and 
sell  it  in  six  months  at  a  profit  might 
be  more  realistic  if  the  house  is  looked 
at  only  from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

A  financially  orientated  reader 
would  therefore  take  the  book's  post- 
war world  financial  views  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  This  book  is  not  intended  for 
the  speculator.  It  was  written  to  help 
the  family  who  thinks  of  a  house  as  a 
home  in  which  to  live,  not  something 
out  of  which  to  make  money.  Looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  good 
in  the  house  that  is  good  for  living. 
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one  finds  spelled  out  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  neighborhood  facilities, 
site,  placement  on  the  lot,  what  is  re- 
quired inside  the  house,  and  many  other 
indispensable  tips.  These  tips  are  so 
numerous  that  one  questions  whether  a 
house  designed  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements specified  could  be  bought 
for  $5000  to  $10,000,.  even  at  1939 
prices,  the  price  range  used  by  the 
authors.  Certainly  the  public  and 
privately  financed  houses  with  which 
the  book  is  liberally  and  artistically 
illustrated,  do  not  all  meet  the  pre- 
scribed specifications. 

The  grand  feature  of  this  imagina- 
tive and  human  manuscript  is  that  it 
graphically  presents  houses  in  terms  of 
living  in  them.  The  illustrations  bring 
out  the  good  and  bad  features  in  actual 
houses  that  are  occupied  today. 

It  is  a  good,  lively  book  and  makes 
interesting  reading. 

SYDNEY  MASLEN 
Executive  Vice  President 
Washington  Housing  Association 

A  FUTURE  FOR  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CINE, by  Edward  J.  Stieglitz,  M.S.,  M.D., 
F.A.C.P.  Commonwealth  Fund.  $1. 

MOST    STRIKING     IN     THIS     BRILLIANT 

essay  on  a  possible  future  for  pre- 
ventive medicine  is  Dr.  Stieglitz'  im- 
aginative concept  of  preventive  medi- 
cine as  a  part  of  medical  science. 
Abandoning  the  prevalent  viewpoint 
that  the  content  and  methods  of  a 
public  health  program  should  be 
directed  almost  exclusively  at  com- 
municable disease,  he  indicates  a 
future  in  which  prevention,  integrated 
with  medical  progress,  increases  its 
range  of  action  as  medical  research 
opens  up  new  fields  and  points  the 
way.  No  longer  should  prevention  be 
based  so  exclusively  on  bacteriology 
and  neglect  the  vast  impairment  of 
public  health  by  psychological  and 
nutritional  disabilities  and,  especially, 
by  the  effects  of  the  aging  process  and 
the  so-called  degenerative  diseases. 

In  a  preliminary  chapter,  such  terms 
as  prevention,  hygiene,  social  hygiene, 
causative  influences  are  redefined  in  the 
light  of  medical  progress,  and  the  neg- 
lected field  of  health  improvement  is 
indicated  as  a  major  objective.  "Atten- 
tion is  still  focused,"  Dr.  Stieglitz 
emphasizes,  "on  disease  instead  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  whose 

(Continued  on  page  339) 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  fhe  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT    SERVICE 

Editing,  revision,  ghost-writing;  labor,  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  fiction,  general.  8464  Survey 
or  WO.  2-5827,  2-6  PM. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER   OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135  Broadway,   N.  Y.  6  BEekroan  3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


THE  RIGHT 


OF  ALL  PEOPLE 
TO  KNOW 

Special  100  page  number  of 
Survey  Graphic  for  De- 
cember makes  a  plea  for  the 
free  flow  of  facts  every- 
where. 50  cents. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display        ......       35e     per     line 

Non-display        .....      8c     per     line 

Minimum    Charge       .      SI. SO    per    insertion 

Discounts        .       .       1O%     on     alx     insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey     Midmonthly 
112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  3 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER  in  Medical  Social  Service  De- 
partment in  Manhattan.  Graduate  of  School 
of  Social  Work.  Medical  or  Psychiatric  ex- 
perience preferred,  but  not  essential.  Psy- 
chiatric consultation.  Salary  $2400-$3480 — de- 
pending on  qualifications.  Write  particulars. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  8473  SurVey. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  PSYCHIATRIC  SERV- 
ICE wants  a  psychiatric  social  worker  with 
2  years*  experience.  Staff  includes  psychia- 
trists, chief  social  worker  and  psychologist. 
507  S.  Westlake  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  5, 
Calif. 


SUPERVISOR     OF     CHILDREN'S     WORK. 

Minimum  qualifications:  full  training  and  four 
years'  child  placement  experience.  Program  in- 
cludes foster  home  service,  adoption  service 
and  institutional  and  nursery  school  service. 
Write  Callman  Rawley,  Jewish  Family  & 
Children's  Service,  404  South  8th  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED:  Trained,  experienced  case  workers 
to  help  develop  new  program  of  emergency 
foster  care  of  Protestant  children,  New  York 
City.  8477  Survey. 


WANTED :  Caseworkers.  Two  vacancies  in  a 
Catholic  family,  adoption,  and  child  care 
agency.  Graduate  training  required.  Salaries 
according  to  professional  training  and  skill. 
Catholic  Chanties,  317  S.  Howard  Street, 
Spokane,  Washington. 


SUPERVISOR  AND  PSYCHIATRIC  SO- 
CIAL WORKER,  men  or  women,  for  small 
child  guidance  agency  where  treatment  is  done 
mainly  by  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  under 
the  supervision  of  an  outstanding  Psychiatrist- 
Analyst.  Experience  in  a  child  guidance 
agency  or  related  psychiatric  case  work  prefer- 
able but  not  absolutely  essential.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range  for 
Supervisor  $3,000-$4,000.  Salary  range  for 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker  $2,300-$3,500,  de- 
pending upon  experience.  Apply  Jewish  Child 
Guidance  Bureau,  682  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHILD  PLACING  AGENCY  wants  Home- 
finder-Supervisor,  professional  training  and 
experience,  do  homefinding  and  supervision  of 
two  caseworkers ;  also  caseworker,  prerequisite 
one  year  social  work  school.  Morris  County 
Children's  Home,  10  Park  Place,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced  caseworker 
to  work  with  unmarried  parents  and  make 
adoption  home  studies  in  private  state  wide 
adoption  agency.  Must  have  car.  Salary  $2200 
to  $2800  plus  mileage  and  expenses.  Oppor- 
tunity to  take  additional  courses  at  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  School  while  working. 
New  Jersey  Children's  Home  Society,  471 
Parkway  Avenue,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Woman  graduate  Group  Worker 
for  Mexican  Christian  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Member  of  Christian  Church  preferred. 
Write  Miss  Verna  Sutton,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Institutional  Missions, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  222 
Downey,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


COLONY  FOR  BOYS  in  Illinois  needs  mar- 
ried couple.  Man  to  teach  a  group  of  sixteen 
boys  from  9  to  13.  Woman  to  cook  for  cot- 
tage group  of  14  boys  10  to  14;  and  to  act  as> 
Housemother.  Man  must  have  degree  and 
must  qualify  for  teaching  license  in  Illinois. 
Good  salaries  and  living  conditions.  8468 
Survey. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  .  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  direct9rs  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience  re- 
quired. State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground and  all  other  pertinent  information. 
8455  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 


CASE  WORKER  to  develop  program  of  social 
services  for  children  in  chnrch  institution. 
Salary  commensurate  with  responsibilities. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Lutheran  preferred. 
Write  Luther  D.  Grossman,  Superintendent, 
Tressler  Orphans'  Home,  Loysville,  Pa. 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Buream,  IS  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — Trained  case  workers  and  working 
supervisor.  Agency  is  expanding  its  family 
and  child  welfare  services.  Good  supervision 
and  adequate  salary  based  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. Transportation  paid  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Write  Catholic  Social  Service,  995 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco  3. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  hav« 
graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N. 
25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WANTED:  Case  workers  for  private  children's 
agency  in  Chicago  area.  Agencjr  operates 
boarding  home  program  with  an  institution. 
Good  supervision.  Opportunity  for  part  time 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work.  Personnel 
policy.  Rural  or  urban  case  load  as  preferred. 
Salary  $1800  to  $2700.  8440  Survey. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied,  by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-$3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street.  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  farm 
School  for  Boys  desires  similar  posi- 
tion. Expert  experience  with  Pre-de- 
linquent  and  Delinquent  boys.  Looking 
for  challenging  position.  Available  soon. 
8459  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR,  trained,  experienced  woman, 
Protestant,  seeks  position  preferably  with  re- 
sponsibility of  social  work  interpretation  and 
community  organization.  Broad  experience_  in 
case-work,  forming  policies,  choosing  assist- 
ants, instructing  volunteers.  East  or  South- 
east preferred.  8474  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  CASEWORKER  or  Supervisor. 
Private  agency  preferred.  Professionally 
trained  woman,  Protestant,  excellent  experi- 
ence in  psychiatric  social  work,  intensive 
work  with  Veterans.  Atlantic  Coast  location 
preferred.  8475  Survey. 


POSITION  as  Director  of  Children's  Institu- 
tion. Prefer  boys.  B.A.  degree.  Experienced. 
Unmarried.  Will  go  anywhere.  8470  Survey. 


MAN,  37,  interested  in  administrative  opportun- 
ity. Has  pastoral  and  teaching  experience  and 
Master  of  Social  Work  degree  with  major  in 
Administration  and  Community  Organization. 
8471  Survey. 


TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  man,  age  30, 
varied  community  organization  experience, 
seeks  position  with  future  in  meaningful  pro- 
gram. 8472  Survey. 
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POSITIONS  OPEN   IN   ALASKA 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Salary  Range:  $313.50  -  $358.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  2  years  or 
minimum  of  5  quarters  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration 
and  supervised  field  work  in  child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work  in  public  or  private 
agencies,  2  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  1  year  in  administrative,  supervisory  or  consultative  capacity. 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $285.00  -  $315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualification*:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must 
have  been  in  child  welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Case  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $256.50  -  $286.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory  field  work  in 
ckild  and  family  welfare. 

Experence:  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  either  in  child  wel- 
fare or  in  public  assistance. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Same  salary  and  qualifications  as  Senior  Case  Worker  except  that  the  1 
year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  child  welfare. 


Appointments  made  in  conformity  with 
standards    of    Alaska    Merit    System. 

For    application    blanks    and    information    write    via    air    mail,    supplying 
minimum  qualifications  to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

BOX  2781  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


(Continued  from  page  337 ) 
health  should  be  the  main  concern  of 
preventive  medicine." 

Attention  is  called,  statistically  and 
graphically,  to  the  changing  age  com- 
position of  the  population  structure, 
the  increase  of  life  expectancy  (from 
forty-seven  to  sixty-three  years  between 
1900  and  1940),  the  great  reduction  in 
infantile  and  juvenile  death  rates,  the 
decline  in  tuberculosis,  and  the  rapid 
fall  in  pneumonia  mortality  due  largely 
to  the  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin.  In 
contrast,  the  author  points  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  crude  deathrates 
for  cancer,  diabetes,  disease  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  and  organic  heart 
disease  as  a  result  of  the  larger  per- 
centages of  the  population  now  sur- 
viving to  the  decades  of  life  in  which 
these  diseases  have  their  greatest  in- 
cidence. These  progressive  changes  in 
the  relative  prevalence  of  infectious 
diseases  and  the  diseases  of  senescence 
are  causing  profound  alterations  in  the 
morbidity  picture;  chronic  disease  be- 
comes the  great  menace  to  national 
health. 

Finally,  a  program  for  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  which  is 
more  intelligently  related  to  the  prog- 
ress of  medicine  than  current  health 
department  activities,  is  outlined.  This 
program  is  based  on  actualities  and 
national  needs  and  is  "really  a  series 
of  separate  and  related  programs  each 
involving  its  own  disciplines,  tech- 
niques, and  specialized  personnel." 

A  brief  preface  by  the  erstwhile 
commissioner  of  health  of  New  York 
City  reflects  the  cautious  routinism 
which  generally  determines  the  activ- 
ities of  state  and  municipal  health 
departments. 

A  useful  bibliography  is  included. 

G.  M.  MACKENZIE,  M.D. 
Physician-in-Chief,  The  Mary  Imogene 
Bassett  Hospital,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

PSYCHIATRY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS, 
by  Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  M.D.  Columbia 
University  Press.  $3.50. 

DR.  LOWREY  HAS  WRITTEN  A  TEXT 
which  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
subject  material  of  psychopathology. 
The  reader  is  given  an  over-all  view 
of  the  various  psychopathological  states 
and  the  less  serious  conditions  affect- 
ing social  adaptation.  The  advanced 
student  will  want  to  read  further  in 
the  psychiatric  textbooks  for  more  de- 
tailed study  and  different  theories  ex- 
pounded by  various  psychiatrists. 
The  task  of  determining  what  is 
(Continued  on  page  341) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN   NATIONAL  RED   CROSS 

— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,757  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Services  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  Services  to  Veterans, 
Relief  to  Prisoners  of  War,  Blood  Donor 
Service,  Disaster  Relief  and  Civilian  War 
Afd.  Office  of  the  Medical  Director,  Nurs- 
ing Service,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid, 
Water  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Vol- 
unteer Special  Services,  American  Junior 
Red  Cross,  and  Foreign  War  Relief. 

Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS    (in.    1930),  directed   by    Paul 
Popenoe.      Public    education,    personal    serv- 
ice, research.     Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.   Hill   St.,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL     SAGE    FOUNDATION— For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  General  Director,  130  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10.  Departments:  Arts  and 
Social  Work,  Charity  Organization,  Con- 
sumer Credit  Studies,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Interpretation,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the 
Professions.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  prac- 
tical and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  54 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  serv- 
ices. During  war  and  post-war  period  spe- 
cializes in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  man- 
power in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships 
in  Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  16. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fol- 
I9wed  a  program  of  service  in  offering  prac- 
tical training  for  Negro  youth  and  in  pro- 
motion of  interracial  good  will.  Maintains 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  for 
compiling  and  releasing  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  race  relations  and  Negro  progress. 
Published  materials  available.  F.  D.  Patter- 
son, President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Coordinates 
the  athletic  work  of  100  Boys'  Clubs,  Set- 
tlement Houses  and  Community  Centres  in 
Greater  New  York.  Guetavus  T.  Kirby, 
Honorary  President ;  Judge  Raphael  P. 
Koenig,  President;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors  the  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation 
Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  698  Tenth 
Avenue,  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center,  235 
West  113  Street,  The  Tot  Lot,  422  West 
49th  Street,  Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda 
and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Interstate  Park. 

BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA.  INC..  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.— David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Co»- 
gress  in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs :  Cub- 
bing, boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter. 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors; incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  building  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Age  groups 
served  are  Blue  Birds  (7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  (10  through  junior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JUVENILE 
AGENCIES— Devoted  to  improving  meth- 
ods of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Annual  meeting,  "The  Proceed- 
ings," sent  to  members.  Fee  $3.00.  Estab- 
lished 1903.  Executive  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Johnstone,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Kingsnort, 
Tenn.,  President;  Lawrence  J.  Linck,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Promotes  organization  of 
national,  state,  provincial  and  local  socie- 
ties in  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  Renders 
professional  field  consultation  services.  As- 
sists in  drafting  and  securing  the  passage  of 
legislation  in  behalf  of  cripples.  Maintains 
a  Bureau  of  Information  with  loan  library 
service.  Conducts  yearly  an  Easter  Crip- 
pled Children  Seal  Campaign.  Bulletins, 
"The  Crippled  Child"  magazine,  bimonthly, 
$1  a  year. 


Health 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY  —  1537 
35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C.  A 
national  organization  devoted  to  prevention 
of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS.  $2.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information  given 
concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Field  Service.  C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D.. 
president ;  Harry  P.  Wareham,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 
Allan  Hurst,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free, 
non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults 
and  children.  (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains 
children's  service.  Medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational, occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  H.  J.  Corper, 
M.D.,  Research  Director;  Mrs.  Ruth  Axel- 
rad,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  appli- 
cations to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindebaum,  di- 
rector of  Social  Service.  Philadelphia  area: 
1831  Chestnut  St.,  Harold  Greenspun,  di- 
rector. Chicago  area:  30  North  La  Salle 
St.,  Louis  Freed,  director.  Los  Angelei 
area:  RIO  So.  Spring  St.,  Albert  J.  Silver- 
man,  director.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds 
or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in^  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42'  states,  including  20  cen- 
ters in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking 
centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-860.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The 
Rev.  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate 
Medical  Director,  Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society 
of  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Its  aim  is  to  help 
bring  about,  through  research  and  education, 
a  continuous  reduction  in  alcoholism  and 
the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associ- 
ated with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Mem- 
bers pay  five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.   16th   St.,  N.  Y.   City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to   1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

—325  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  moat 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  snorts 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities:— 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  «th« 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormack,  Exec.  Dir. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  12-19,  1947,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A, 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL    JEWISH     WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President  ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


,o  BOARD.  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Aye.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL 

WOMEN 


COUNCIL        OF        JEWISH 
1819    Broadway,    New  York   23. 


TO  FOREIGN  BORN-Immigrlnt  aid 
port  _and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
'I?A  £?Ts.ePTaratcd  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES—  Council 
nouses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
T?rwTCc?Jm.Vn"J  activ'ties.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION—  Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  m  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN"! 
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son  Ave.,  New  York  City;   1201  local  Asso- 

ciations   federated    for    Christian    leadership 

d  f'"zens"1!:>    "Dining   among   young   men 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU— 

112  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
tor  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 
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(Continued  from  page  339) 
relevant  psychiatric  knowledge  for  the 
caseworker  to  master  is  engaging  the 
casework  field  today.  Each  contribu- 
tion is  important  because  it  stimulates 
further  thoughtfulness  and  new  ideas. 
Dr.  Lowrey  is  particularly  helpful  in 
the  chapter  in  which  he  develops  the 
"Data  of  Psychiatry"  and  methods  for 
history  taking.  He  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  outline  for  data  needed 
is  not  the  outline  for  interviewing. 
The  emphasis  on  the  specific  charac- 
teristics of  mental  development  along 
with  clues  which  the  author  calls  "in- 
dicator symptoms"  is  an  important  cor- 
rection to  some  recent  trends  in  the 
casework  field  which  have  stressed 
feeling  and  attitudes  as  if  they  existed 
apart  from  a  related  framework. 

One  might  wish  for  more  develop- 
ment of  such  helpful  suggestions  as  ap- 
pear in  one  chapter  where  the  author  is 
specific  and  concrete  about  attitudes  to 
be  taken  toward  the  paranoid  person 
who  remains  in  the  community  under 
supervision.  In  the  foregoing  chapter 
on  the  neuroses,  the  treatment  possi- 
bilities are  left  open  but  are  undefined. 
Methods  for  casework  psychotherapy 
are  being  built  up  inductively,  particu- 
larly in  many  of  the  family  agencies. 
Dr.  Lowrey's  book  should  stimulate 
these  caseworkers  to  formulate  their' 
methods  for  publication. 

The  book  concludes  on  a  hopeful 
and  generous  note.  "This  war  will  give 
greater  impetus  to  psychiatry  than  did 
the  last,  chiefly  because  we  have  so 
many  more  treatment  techniques,  a  far 
more  dynamic  approach,  and  a  great 
deal  more  knowledge  of  preventive 
methods.  To  my  mind  social  work 
as  therapy  shares  in  these  advances 
and  should  accordingly  achieve  far 
more  significance  than  even  the  high 
estate  it  held  in  the  past." 

LUCILLE  N.  AUSTIN 
Associate  Professor,  Social  Case  Work 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


RELIEF  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  by 
Lewis  Meriain.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. $5. 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  DECADE,  SOCIAL 
insurance  has  become  an  accepted  part 
of  the  pattern  of  life  in  this  country. 
New  concepts  of  public  assistance  have 
evolved.  Simultaneously  the  ferment 
of  human  demand  for  economic  secur- 
ity, in  a  form  which  respects  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  being,  has  been 
manifest  throughout  this  hemisphere 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  Yet  Lewis  Meri- 
am  offers  his  "Relief  and  Social  Secur- 
ity" as  evidence  that  he  has  neither 


seen  this  evolution,  heard  this  human 
ferment,  nor  permitted  himself  to  be 
touched  by  any  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  participated  in 
the  functioning  American  social  secur- 
ity system. 

Half  of  this  book  is  given  to  a  full 
and,  at  times,  laborious  description  of 
"American  Relief  and  Social  Security 
Programs."  The  author  traces  the 
origins  of  social  insurance,  current  re- 
lief programs,  the  related  social  serv- 
ices, to  the  depression  of  the  early 
Thirties.  He  describes  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  depicts 
the  railroad  workers'  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  past  activities  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  and  relief  and  re- 
habilitation activities  for  farmers. 

Students  of  social  security  will  find 
here    useful    descriptions    of    each    of 
these    related    federal    social    services. 
They  may  wonder  why  the  child  wel- 
fare and  health  services  provided   for 
by    the    Social    Security   Act    are    ex- 
cluded. And  they  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  thorough  evaluation  of  these  serv- 
ices. They  will  find  few  if  any  refer- 
ences  to    recent   studies   of   American 
social    security    by    such    nongovern- 
mental experts  as  J.  Douglas  Brown, 
Eveline    Burns,    Win.    Haber,    R.   A. 
Hohaus,    or    Edwin    E.    Wifte;    Mr. 
Meriam  is  content  with  description  and 
only  passing  comments  and  criticisms. 
In  describing  current  proposals  for 
extending  and   expanding  the   British 
social  security  system,  the  author  seems 
anxious  to  emphasize  that  these  pro- 
posals vary  somewhat  from  those  made 
in  the  report  produced  by  Sir  William 
Beveridge  in   1942.  He  also  describes 
and   comments   on   the   New   Zealand 
system.  He  then  reaches  the  meaning- 
ful   conclusion    that    there    are    three 
major  issues  of  public  policy  in  social 
security,  here  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
New  Zealand : 

1.  Shall    social    security    provide    univer- 
sal   protection,    i.e.,  protection   for  all 
citizens? 

2.  Shall    the    American    social    security 
system  protect  men  and  women  against  all 
hazards    (including   sickness)    rather   than 
only   the   hazards   of   old    age,   death,    and 
unemployment? 

3.  Can  all  the  American  social  services 
be   coordinated    or   integrated    "in    the    in- 
terest of   efficiency   both   in   administration 
and    in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  people?" 


DECEMBER     194« 


Mr.  Meriam  then  logically  proceeds 

to  outline  a  completely   revised  social 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

announces  a 

New  Group  Work  Curriculum 

A  complete  course  of  study  and  field  work.  Group 
leadership,  programming,  supervision,  administration. 

Beginning  students  may  enter  January,  May  and  Sep- 
tember. 

For  the  regular  course  in  Case  Work,  Family.  Children, 
Medical  and  Psychiatric  Work,  students  may  enter  in  May 
and  September, 
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security  system  to  meet  these  issues. 
He  proposes  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment make  grants-in-aid  to  "influence 
the  states  to  provide  universal,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  protection 
according  to  a  very  low  minimum 
standard."  No  one  should  receive 
public  aid,  he  insists,  who  is  not  in 
need.  He  would  not  determine  need 
by  the  current  family  budgetary  con- 
cept; his  means  tests  would  "make  the 
individual  or  the  family  eligible  for 
assistance  when  and  if  the  resources 
fall  below  a  sum,  or  schedule  of  sums 
set  forth  in  the  law." 

This  "modern  means  test  system"  as 
he  describes  it,  would  be  administered 
via  the  personal  income  tax:  everyone 
would  be  required  to  file  an  annual  in- 
come tax  statement.  Those  whose  in- 
come was  below  "a  very  strictly  defined 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  de- 
cency" would  (if  they  had  not  already 
starved)  be  eligible  after  a  suitable  in- 
vestigation for  public  assistance. 

Social  workers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  author's  endorsement 
of  their  profession  with  his  discussion 
of  the  need  for  "detective  type  ex- 
aminers" and  "business  investigators." 
And  they,  as  well  as  most  everyday 
citizens,  will  find  repulsive  Mr.  Meri- 


am's  insistence  that  all  who  receive  aid 
shall  be  supervised  as  to  how  they  shall 
use  the  funds,  which  by  the  way,  would 
be  raised  primarily  through  a  universal, 
flat  income  tax  with  no  exemptions. 

This  book  is  founded  on  a  pitifully 
obsolete  concept  of  the  relations  of 
government  to  the  individual.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  industrial  civilization  has 
bred  a  growing  demand  that  govern- 
ment assume  the  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  each  family's  security.  In- 
dividual self-reliance  as  the  formula 
for  security  has  fallen  from  esteem,  be- 
cause it  has  not  worked. 

The  means  test  even  though  ad- 
ministered with  increasing  professional 
skill  has  become  steadily  less  popular, 
with  the  rise  of  the  fundamental  be- 
lief that  government's  relation  to  the 
individual  should  be  general  and  im- 
personal, not  particular  and  prying. 

Mr.  Meriam  would  reverse  the  his- 
torical processes  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
have  government  deny  any  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  security  against  the 
hazards  of  today's  wage  economy,  and 
accept  only  the  responsibility  of  re- 
lieving destitution.  Why?  Apparently, 
because  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  protecting  families  against  actual 


want  from  any  cause,  he  is  greatly 
concerned  over  the  cost  and  the  possi- 
bility that  social  security  may  simul- 
taneously be  used  to  redistribute  the 
national  income,  or  maintain  consumer 
purchasing  power.  Hence,  he  recom- 
mends that  we  tear  down  the  present 
American  social  security  system,  and 
substitute  an  antediluvian  system  which 
would  be  rejected  by  all  practitioners 
in  the  field. 

"Relief  and  Social  Security"  has  the 
undoubted  merit  of  urging  basic  secur- 
ity for  all  groups  against  all  hazards, 
of  detailing  the  need  for  better  co- 
ordinated social  services.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  aid  to  the  needy 
a  la  Meriam  would  save  money.  Re- 
stricting the  use  of  public  schools, 
libraries,  parks,  and  so  on,  to  those 
families  which  cannot  afford  to  provide 
their  own  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  would  also  save  money.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  American  social 
security  system  of  the  future  will  be 
hammered  out  in  congressional  com- 
mittee rooms  by  those  who  know,  see, 
and  talk  with  men  and  women  seeking 
security,  and  not  in  the  ivory  towers  of 
The  Brookings  Institution. 

JOHN  J.  CORSON 
The   Washington   Post 
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If  1947's  economic  cli- 
mate proves  as  fair  as 
Charles  D.  Stewart 
predicts,  things  may 
not  be  so  bad  after  all. 
(See  "The  Economic  Outlook,"  page 
3.)  ...  But  although  Ray  Johns 
thinks  now  is  a  good  time  for  national 
agencies  to  start  cooperating  faster, 
he  warns  us  not  to  expect  the  mil- 
lennium in  1947.  (See  "National  Agen- 
cies Must  Cooperate,"  page  6.)  ... 
Underprivileged  social  agency  em- 
ployes are  starting  the  New  Year  at 
higher  salary  and  wage  rates  in  St. 
Louis.  Elsewhere,  too,  we  hope.  (See 
"Horns  of  the  Salary  Dilemma,"  page 
13.)  .  .  .  And  public  welfare's  been 
making  progress  under  state  Republi- 
can administration.  So  why  be  down- 
hearted, implies  Kathryn  Close,  whose 
aid  in  reporting  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Conference  was  sought  out  by 
Survey  Midmonthly  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  start  its  own  New 
Year  right.  (See  "It's  Up  to  Us," 
on  page  9.) 

THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY 

The  number  of  veterans  in  the 
population  was  nearly  17,900,000  on 
October  31,  estimates  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

NEXT  MONTH 

Something,  we  hope  and  think, 
by  way  of  a  treat  is  coming  up  next 
month.  A  twelve-page  special  section 
will  be  titled  with  some  kind  of  a 
caption  built  around  that  ancient 
touchstone  to  popular  attention  — 
"juvenile  delinquency  and  child  neg- 
lect." For  the  past  twelve  months  the 
Public  Welfare  Council  of  Connecti- 
cut has  been  comprehensively  studying 
what  to  do  about  these  twin  evils.  But 


not  about  what  to  do  for  children  after 
they  become  delinquent  or  neglected. 
Relatively,  Connecticut  does  pretty 
well  from  that  point  on.  Instead,  this 
study  was  designed  to  find  out  what 
it  takes  to  keep  children  from  becom- 
ing delinquent,  or  neglected.  That's 
where  the  treat  comes  in.  An  amazing 
array  of  facts  were  collected  which 
show  that  ???  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1947. 

DISAPPEARING  MILESTONE 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our 
readers,  December  3,  1946,  the  evening 
on  which  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  cele- 
brated its  third  of  a  century  milestone, 
no  doubt  will  seem  to  have  faded  into 
the  rapidly  receding  past.  Before  it 
completely  disappears  from  view,  how- 
ever, we  beg  leave  to  report  a  good 
time  had  by  all.  Over  700  people  were 
there,  attended  by  all  the  glamour  of 
a  New  York  dinner  of  the  elite.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  brought  the  house  to  its 
feet.  Edward  Morrow,  of  "This  Is 
London,"  proved  as  personally  charm- 
ing as  his  voice  has  always  been.  Am- 
bassador Winant's  address  left  a  deep 
impression.  Although  the  evening  was 
built  around  our  more  dramatic  sister 
Survey  Graphic,  in  its  modest  way 
Survey  Midmonthly  is  inspired  to  keep 
on  telling  its  own  audience  things 
about  social  work  that  "they  have  a 
right  to  know." 

Also,  please  note  Survey  Graphic's 
January  special  issue — Segregation : 
Color  Pattern  from  the  Past — Our 
Struggle  to  Wipe  It  Out. 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Charles  Ansell  (see  "Beer  and 
Cards,"  page  18)  practiced  law  for 
a  living  and  worked  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  adult  education  program  of  a  social 


agency  for  five  years  before  being  "con- 
verted" to  group  work  as  a  full  time 
job.  At  present,  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Center  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Ansell  writes  convincingly 
about  some  of  the  more  subtle  problems 
in  his  field. 

INTERNATIONAL  LEVELS 

Great  debate  ensued  at  the  first 
postwar  meeting  in  Berne  of  the  sev- 
enty-five-year-old International  Penal 
and  Penitentiary  Commission,  reports 
Sanford  Bates,  newly  elected  president, 
over  the  question  of  future  relation- 
ship with  the  UN.  Great  Britain  had 
specifically  instructed  her  delegates  to 
support  the  liquidation  of  the  IPPC 
and  transfer  its  functions  to  the  UN. 
A  majority  of  delegates  held  the  con- 
trary opinion.  Compromise  was  effected 
and  the  officers  instructed  to  negotiate. 
Doesn't  seem  very  different  from  the 
local  level. 

REMINISCENCE 

Notice  of  the  death  of  Peter  O. 
Knight,  Tampa  utility  magnate, 
started  a  chain  of  personal  reminis- 
cences that  ought  to  be  significant  of 
something.  He  came  into  our  life  be- 
cause the  "bust"  part  of  Florida's 
"boom  and  — "  had  forced  Tampa's 
Community  Chest  to  the  pitiful  last 
resort  of  "outside"  help.  Acute  contro- 
versy over  distribution  of  its  poten- 
tially meager  spoils  seemed  a  prelude 
to  complete  demise.  The  so-called 
"charitable  agencies"  affirmed  that  peo- 
ple would  give  generously  only  to  sup- 
port their  enterprises.  The  so-called 
"character  building  agencies"  vehe- 
mently denied  the  allegation. 

But  a  compromise  was  effected.  The 
forthcoming  campaign  would  be  waged 
with  two  pledge  cards:  one,  white,  for 


"charity,"  one,  blue,  for  "character." 
Let  the  contributors  decide ! 

Which  is  where  the  late  Peter  O. 
Knight,  then  Tampa's  leading  citizen 
and  largest  chest  contributor,  came  in. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,  this 
was  a  "charitable"  enterprise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chest  committee,  it  was  not. 

Again  compromise  was  offered.  Two 
thirds  "charity"  the  society  might  be, 
but  one  third  "character"  was  a  last 
ditch  stand.  But  Mr.  Knight  would 
brook  no  compromise.  He  withdrew 
both  the  society  and  his  contribution 
from  the  chest.  Thus  a  matter  of  high 
principle  was  met  with  courage  by  all 
concerned.  Perhaps  the  point  of  signifi- 
cance is  that  vivid  memories  of  the 
courage  still  remain  but  the  principle 
somehow  has  escaped  us. 

Oh,  yes,  the  campaign  finally  went 
over  and  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
money  was  designated  either  way. 

INTERESTING 

Prompted  by  five  years'  experi- 
mentation in  southern  cities  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Institute, 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  develop 
further  use  of  the  social  breakdown  in- 
dex. Florence  Adams,  director  of  the 
Birmingham  community  chest,  is  chair- 
man and  about  a  dozen  cities  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  project.  The  index  is 
based  on  an  annual  count  of  families 


involved  in  the  seven  official  categories 
of  crime,  delinquency,  child  neglect, 
divorce,  illegitimacy,  mental  disease, 
mental  deficiency. 

RECREATION  TREND 

Interest  of  state  governments  in 
recreation  seems  likely  to  be  up  front 
among  significant  postwar  phenomena. 
To  date,  thirty-one  states  either  have 
already  adopted  or  are  considering 
legislative  or  administrative  proposals 
to  strengthen  their  set-up  and  program. 
Moves  vary  from  the  establishment  of 
a  state  recreation  commission  to  liber- 
alizing local  tax  provisions  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  Patterns  are  not  clear 
yet  but  a  new  trend  toward  state  par- 
ticipation in  this  field  seems  under  way. 

HONORS 

To  Mary  P.  Connolly,  formerly 
director  of  health  education,  depart- 
ment of  health,  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Elizabeth  S.  Prentiss  National  Award 
in  Health  Education.  .  .  .  To  the  late 
Paul  S.  Blandford,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Virginia  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  awarded  post- 
humously King  Christian  X's  Medal 
of  Liberation  for  his  work  in  organ- 
izing the  American  Friends  of  Danish 
Freedom  and  Democracy. 

"SEE  YOURSELF—" 

Sample  questionnaires  sent  out  by 
our  advertising  department  to  Survey 
Midmonthly  subscribers  reveal  that: 


50  percent  are  married,  50  percent 
single;  38  percent  are  male,  62  per- 
cent female;  34  percent  are  below 
forty  years  of  age;  34  percent  have 
an  income  of  more  than  $5,000  a  year  ; 
57  percent  are  professional  workers, 
14  percent  board  members,  7  percent 
volunteers  and  22  percent  interested 
citizens;  44  percent  own  their  own 
homes,  66  .percent  an  automobile,  97 
percent  a  radio,  and  54  percent  a 
phonograph;  90  percent  went  to  col- 
lege, and  practically  everybody  plans 
to  travel  in  1947. 

Apparently  a  fine  group  of  people. 
Ought  to  be  more  of  them. 

CHATTER 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation estimates  that  1,168,000 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
people,  excluding  veterans,  need  re- 
habilitation services.  .  .  .  Even  before 
World  War  II,  about  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  was  undernour- 
ished, consuming  less  than  2,250  cal- 
ories per  day,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  .  .  .  Eighty-four  and  a 
half  percent  of  the  foster  home  parents 
of  St.  Paul  own  their  own  homes,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Wilder  Foundation.  Average  for  the 
whole  city  is  only  50  percent.  .  .  . 
Veterans  Administration  has  completed 
contracts  with  twenty-three  state  medi- 
cal associations  for  home  town  medical 
care. 
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The  Economic  Outlook 


Facts  pointing  to  a  more  hopeful  year  ahead,  according  to 
CHARLES  D.  STEWART,  economist  and  chief  of  the  Pro- 
gram Planning  Staff,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


As  they  turn  to  1947,  social 
agencies  of  all  kinds  must  be  looking 
'with  uneasy  eyes  upon  the  prospects 
for  our  economy.  For  their  job  is  to 
minister  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
American  people — a  people  who  live  in 
a  system  of  free  enterprise,  subject  in 
the  past,  at  least,  to  wide  fluctuations 
in  employment  and  income.  Whether 
1947  is  to  see  boom  or  bust  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween inflationary  and  deflationary 
forces  must  vitally  affect  the  realities 
of  the  various  agencies'  plans  and 
policies. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  unless, 
as  a  nation,  we  completely  fail  to  ex- 
ploit the  opportunities  within  our 
grasp,  national  income  and  employ- 
ment in  the  year  ahead  will  move 
along  a  much  higher  plane  than  in  any 
period  since  the  Twenties,  excluding 
the  war  years  1943-45.  If  correct,  that 
is  a  conclusion  which  should  be  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  financing 
the  programs  of  the  agencies  concerned 
with  social  welfare. 

Turning  Point  Ahead 

We  are  at  one  of  those  critical 
points  in  economic  life  when  everyone 
expects  a  turning  point  of  some  kind, 
but  few  agree  about  which  way  we 
will  turn  or  just  when.  It  is  much 
easier  to  forecast  freely  when  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  upward  or 
downward  movement.  You  can  ap- 
praise the  probability  of  a  continuation 
and  analyze  the  factors  which  may, 
some  time  in  the  future,  bring  about 
its  reversal.  During  the  war,  for  ex- 
ample, the  economic  outlook  was  quite 
clear:  the  pressure  was  always  toward 
maximum  utilization  of  a  limited  labor 
supply. 

But  when  the  end  of  the  war  came, 
although  we  knew  we  were  surely  in 
for  a  period  of  large  scale  readjust- 
ment, there  was  widespread  disagree- 

Material  for  this  article  was  taken  from  a 
speech  given  br  Mr.  Stewart  at  the  November 
convention  of  the  National  Social  Work  Assembly 
in  New  York. 


ment  as  to  its  course.  Some  felt  that 
the  main  problem  was  to  prevent  a 
sharp  drop  in  income  that  would  re- 
sult in  an  impairment  of  consumer 
demand.  Others  felt  that  the  main 
problem  was  to  head  off  inflationary 
developments  during  a  period  in  which 
pent-up  demands  would  run  ahead  of 
our  ability  to  get  consumer  goods  on 
the  market.  This  latter  view  proved  to 
be  more  nearly  correct.  While  incomes 
were  temporarily  reduced,  reconversion 
progress  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  pre- 
vent any  cumulative  declines  in  income. 

During  the  first  postwar  year 
consumer  demand  did  not  fall  off. 
Inflationary  rather  than  deflationary 
developments  have  been  in  fact  the  real 
dangers  in  the  first  fifteen  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  situation  at  the  moment  is  one 
of  great  instability.  We  are  pressing 
against  the  top  limits  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Yet  abnormalities  resulting 
from  the  war  are  still  present.  The 
problem  is  one  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense.  That  is,  we 
must  try  to  maintain  maximum  rates 
of  employment  and  income,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  make 
imperative  economic  adjustments  and 
to  restrain  those  economic  forces  which 
may  lead  to  excesses  and  subsequent 
downward  reaction. 

Tight  Labor  Market 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  do 
have  virtually  full  employment.  The 
demand  for  labor  during  1946  has 
been  sufficient  to  employ  practically 
the  entire  number  of  persons,  includ- 
ing veterans,  seeking  work.  Out  of  a 
total  labor  force  of  something  like 
62,000,000,  over  57,000,000  are  em- 
ployed in  civilian  occupations  and  an 
additional  2,250,000  in  the  armed 
forces.  Since  April,  unemployment  has 
ranged  between  2,000,000  and  2,500,- 
000  and  is  now  at  the  lower  end  of 
that  range. 

At  present,  about  40  percent,  or 
roughly  800,000,  of  these  are  veterans. 
But  although  the  incidence  of  unem- 


ployment among  veterans  is  much 
higher  than  among  'nonveterans,  it  is 
well  to  note  our  rather  remarkable 
progress  in  reabsorbing  veterans  into 
the  civilian  economy.  Within  a  year 
and  a  quarter  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  find  10,500,000  veterans  at 
work,  less  than  1,000,000  seeking 
work,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
2,000,000  who  are  not  seeking  work, 
in  school. 

From  an  over-all  point  of  view, 
2,000,000  unemployed  out  of  60,000,- 
000  workers  is  very  close  to  the  min- 
imum that  can  be  expected,  at  least 
in  a  period  of  great  economic  change, 
such  as  that  of  postwar  reconversion. 
For  we  are  a  vast  country  with  an 
economy  made  up  of  distinct,  but  over- 
lapping, labor  markets.  The  present 
unemployment  is  largely  frictional; 
that  is,  it  results  not  from  lack  of 
over-all  economic  demand  for  labor  but 
from  occupational,  industrial,  and  geo- 
graphic impediments  to  the  matching 
of  jobs  and  workers. 

Generally,  therefore,  the  present 
labor  market  continues  tight.  Employ- 
ers and  employes  are  not  acting  as  thev 
did  in  the  prewar  labor  market  of  the 
late  Thirties  and  early  Forties.  They 
are  behaving  much  as  they  did  in  war- 
time. 

For  an  example,  quit  rates  are  still 
high:  workers  are  shifting  to  better 
jobs  and  have  no  fear  of  not  finding 
them.  Layoff  rates  are  low:  employers 
want  to  hold  their  work  forces,  even 
if  production  difficulties  should  prevent 
their  complete  utilization.  The  hiring 
rate  continues  high,  as  production  and 
employment  move  upward. 

Opportunity  Knocks 

The  development  of  this  high  level 
of  economic  activity  is  of  utmost  sig- 
nificance to  all  of  us.  It  gives  the  eco- 
nomic basis  needed  to  open  up  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  high  level 
operations  in  the  coming  years.  For  if 
employment  and  incomes  had  slipped 
to  prewar  levels  during  the  reconver- 
sion period,  we  would  be  facing  the 
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very  difficult  task  of  raising  the  general 
level  of  demand  and  production  to  full 
employment  levels.  Instead,  we  still 
have  full  employment.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  keep  it  up.  Difficult  though  that 
may  be,  it  is  much  easier  than  trying 
to  regain  high  levels  from  depression 
lows. 

A  Break  in  1947 

On  the  other  hand,  some  kind  of 
economic  break  is  expected  to  occur  in 
1947.  Any  reader  of  the  nation's  busi- 
ness pages  knows  that  business  analysts 
generally  agree  on  this.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  assert,  however,  that  recession 
in  production  and  employment  is  either 
inevitable  or  necessary,  although  it  is 
quite  possible. 

Even  among  those  who  say  we  can 
expect  a  break  in  prices,  in  employ- 
ment, and  in  output,  one  observes  that 
the  general  view  is  maintained  that  the 
down  trend  will  be  relatively  moderate 
and  short  lived — more  or  less  like  the 
recession  of  1921,  which  was  sharp 
but  not  of  long  duration.  There  is 
also  an  overtone  suggesting  that  the 


resulting  economic  readjustments  will 
prove  beneficial  on  balance.  Everyone 
apparently  admits  that  the  underlying 
demands  for  goods  and  services  in 
many  fields,  including  automobiles  and 
construction,  are  great  enough  to  as- 
sure a  strong  recovery  movement,  even 
if  there  is  a  recession  in  1947. 

What  happens  in  the  short  term 
view  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  are  able  to  match  goods  on 
the  market  with  current  incomes,  tak- 
ing into  account  net  dissavings  and 
consumer  credit.  Conceivably,  we  may 
be  able  to  check  the  price  rise  in  one 
field  after  another  and  by  bringing 
things  into  better  balance  so  reduce 
the  general  price  level  that  there 
would  be  no  general  price  collapse  or 
corrective  recession.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  lower  prices  with  a  smaller 
dollar  national  income  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  higher  standard  of  living 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

Watch  Prices 

Prices  are  the  thing  to  watch  in  the 
next  few  months.  What  happens  to 
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them  will  tell  whether  or  not  1947 
is  to  see  a  recession  of  some  magnitude. 
A  sharp  rise  in  prices  can  reduce  the 
demand  for  the  commodities  affected 
and  also  reduce  the  consumer's  ability 
to  buy  other  goods  for  which  demand 
now  appears  overwhelming.  Wage  de- 
mands and  the  atmosphere  of  industrial 
relations,  of  course,  will  be  consider- 
ably affected  by  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Some  further  rise  in  prices  in  the 
immediate  future  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  by  business  analysts.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  no  widespread  be- 
lief that  prices  inevitably  must  go  sub- 
stantially higher.  That  is  fortunate, 
for  such  a  belief  could  provide  the 
psychological  basis  for  a  runaway  boom 
and  bust.  It  is  thus  extremely  im- 
portant to  make  the  public  generally 
aware  of  this  point  of  view  on  the  part 
of  the  business  community. 

So  far,  price  tendencies  have  been 
mixed.  This  is  natural,  for  the  price 
structure  is  complex  and  closely  inter- 
related. The  initial  rise  in  meat  prices, 
for  example,  was  accompanied  by  an 
immediate  drop  in  poultry,  eggs,  and 
fish,  and  also  in  corn  and  grains. 

In  the  months  ahead  agricultural 
prices  particularly  will  be  subject  to 
downward  pressures.  Not  only  have 
they  increased  more  than  any  other 
group  in  the  wholesale  commodity  in- 
dex, but  this  year  we  enjoyed  generally 
large  crops  in  this  country,  and  next 
year  we  can  expect  the  large  scale  re- 
sumption of  agricultural  production 
abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  fabricated  prod- 
ucts and  others  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  tighter  control  will  presumably 
tend  to  rise.  Of  the  major  items  in  the 
family  budget,  food  prices  are  subject 
to  downward  pressures ;  probably 
rents  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
some  control,  although  they  may  be 
permitted  to  rise  somewhat;  indica- 
tions are  that  the  edge  will  be  taken 
off  clothing  prices  in  1947.  The  price 
situation,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
critical  but  not  such  as  to  justify 
alarmist  fears  that  prices  will  rise  in- 
definitely. 

Consumer  Demand 

The  high  level  current  income  of  a 
fully  employed  labor  force  creates  a 
high  level  demand  for  goods  and  this 
in  turn  is  one  of  the  underlying  factors 
making  for  inflationary  pressures.  We 
have  been  going  through  a  period  in 
which  we  not  only  had  to  make  ready 
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our  factories  for  peacetime  production, 
but  also  build  up  needed  inventories  of 
goods. 

As  a  consequence,  the  money  value 
of  incomes  paid  out  to  people  was  in 
excess  of  the  money  value  of  goods 
reaching  the  market  for  people  to  pur- 
chase. 

In  recent  months,  inventories  have 
increased  substantially,  and  now  more 
goods  will  reach  the  market  while  pre- 
sumably incomes  hold  fairly  steady. 
This  is  the  ultimate  check  upon  price 
inflation.  One  evidence  of  its  potency 
is  the  fact  that  many  view  the  current 
rise  in  inventories  as  a  signal  of  re- 
cession to  come.  At  the  moment  I  think 
this  fear  is  exaggerated;  in  the  aggre- 
gate, inventories  do  not  appear  to  be 
too  high  in  view  of  current  rates  of 
operation. 

The  Long  View 

Assuming,  at  worst,  a  recession  in 
1947  followed  by  a  strong  recovery 
movement,  the  problem  in  an  economy 
subject  to  strong  cyclical  movements 
becomes  one  of  maintaining  high  level 
activity  for  a  longer  period.  The 
strongest  support  for  the  longest  time 
is  expected  to  come  from  proposed  new 
construction. 

Foreign  demand  also  appears  as  a 
strong  source  of  support  as  long  as  we 
are  prosperous  enough  to  demand  im- 
ports and  thus  assure  foreign  countries 
American  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
our  goods,  or  as  long  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  loan  them  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Within  a  few  years,  however, 
the  considerable  backlog  of  consumer 
demand  for  many  durable  goods  can 
be  satiated.  Then  there  will  be  a  de- 
cline in  demand  as  we  return  to  a 
replacement  basis — as  will  be  the  case 
eventually  in  respect  to  automobiles, 
for  example. 

Another  source  of  long  range  sup- 
port is  to  be  found  in  the  needs  for 
expansion  of  industrial  facilities  in 
many  fields.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
however,  such  expenditures  will  de- 
pend upon  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment  as  reflected  in  current  earn- 
ings. Any  change  in  expectations  can 
result  in  large  up  and  down  movements 
in  the  rate  of  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment. 

Finally,  minimum  expenditures  for 
capital  outlays  by  government  cannot 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  In  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  economic  outlook  I 
have  suggested,  public  works  would 
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presumably  play  little  part  in  any 
short  run  recession  that  might  occur 
at  an  early  date. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  except  for 
some  types  of  construction,  such  as 
roads,  public  works  should  play  only 
a  small  role  for  some  years  to  come  if 
private  demand  absorbs  available  con- 
struction materials  and  labor.  But  in 
the  long  run,  public  works  as  a  whole 
represent  a  significant  volume  of  ex- 
penditures, the  timing  for  which  is 
controlled  by  government.  Thus  we 
can  point  to  many  factors  that  favor 
high  levels  of  economic  activity  in  the 
postwar  years.  But  also  present  will 
be  traditional  factors  that  make  for 
cyclical  tendencies. 

It  Must  Not  Happen  Again 

During  all  of  the  last  decade,  this 
country  had  an  average  of  9,500,000 
persons  unemployed.  That  fact  colored 
the  whole  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  Thirties.  These  people 
made  up  the  work  loads  of  the  social 
agencies.  Many  were  forced  to  accept 
jobs  of  any  kind  at  all.  Many  persons 


in  'the  older  age  brackets  were  forced 
out  of  the  labor  market  entirely.  The 
attempt  to  train  for  a  lifetime  career 
at  one's  highest  capacities  appeared 
meaningless  to  youngsters.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  extension  of  higher 
education  created  growing  social  ten- 
sions. 

The  effects  of  the  depression  upon 
marriage  and  birthrates,  the  health  and 
skills  of  the  labor  supply,  its  industrial 
plant  and  equipment,  undermined  the 
strength  of  the  nation. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
makes  the  attempt  to  stabilize  our 
economy  and  maintain  high  levels  of 
economic  activity,  a  matter  of  prime 
national  policy.  No  one  can  say  that 
we  will  succeed  in  this  first,  broad, 
deliberate  effort  to  stabilize  our  econ- 
omy as  we  stand  close  to  the  razor 
edge  of  a  boom. 

But  no  one,  whatever  his  responsi- 
bilities and  interests  may  be,  who 
pauses  long  enough  to  reflect  upon  the 
strength-sapping  qualities  of  the  Thir- 
ties, will  deny  that  we  must  try.  And 
try  hard ! 
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National  Agencies  Must  Cooperate 


RAY  JOHNS,  former  associate  director,  USO,  draws  conclu- 
sions from  his  study  of  past  experience  and  current  opinion. 


One  thing  is  clear  from  our  study 
— collaboration  on  the  part  of  national 
social  agencies  has  been  increasing.  It 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future. 
External  pressures  are  compelling  joint 
planning  and  action  at  the  national 
level.  So  are  forces  within  the  agencies 
themselves. 

There  is  no  certainty,  however,  that 
what  ought  to  happen  will  happen,  or 
that  it  will  happen  soon.  Among 
national  agency  leaders,  considerable 
skepticism  still  prevails  about  the 
necessity  for  joint  effort.  Resistance 
and  reluctance  have  been  displayed ; 
they  are  still  present ;  they  will  influ- 
ence the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  national  leaders  believe 
that  joint  efforts  will  go  beyond  the 
stage  of  "conversational  cooperation." 
They  think  that  certain  of  the  war- 
time administrative  relationships  such 
as  those  of  USO  may  offer  promising 
patterns  for  the  future.  They  favor 
new  forms  of  organization  in  small 
communities  with  urgent  needs  but 
limited  resources. 

What  are  these  forces  which  are 
•  compelling  national  agencies  to  think 
more  and  more  about  their  relation- 
ship to  each  other?  Some  of  them  stem 
directly  from  local  communities  where 
during  the  past  quarter  century  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  have  outdis- 
tanced national  practice.  Local  agency 
leaders,  therefore,  are  likely  to  favor 
increased  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  their  national  organizations. 
Some  arise  because  of  needs  which 
obviously  can  be  met  only  by  joint 
action.  All  are  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally we  are  entering  an  era  when 
complex  problems  can  only  be  resolved 
by  unity  of  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  many  organized  interests  related  to 
their  solution. 

It  is  a  fact  that  few  national  vol- 
untary agencies  have  ever  been  truly 
national  in  the  sense  of  planning  serv- 
ice to  meet  relative  needs — either  of 
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the  country  as  a  whole  or  the  different 
sections.  The  reasons  are  quite  prac- 
tical and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any  time 
in  the  past  anything  more  could  have 
been  done  than  has  been  done  to  bal- 
ance the  needs-service  equation.  The 
war,  however,  forced  the  issue  in  re- 
spect to  certain  urgently  needed  war- 
related  services.  It  also  demonstrated 
that  something  could  be  done  to  bring 
services  into  better  balance  with  need. 
One  may  predict  that  the  next  decade 
will  see  national  voluntary  agencies 
move  into  an  area  of  national  planning 
which,  on  the  whole,  they  have  re- 
garded as  beyond  their  scope. 

Nationwide  Needs 

Facts  about  national  needs,  and 
services  in  relation  to  them,  are  meager. 
The  whole  question  requires  further 
study  and  analysis.  But  the  Gunn-Platt 
survey  of  voluntary  health  agencies 
showed  how  greatly  out  of  balance  are 
needs  relating  to  the  major  causes  of 
death  and  ill  health  and  the  funds  and 
services  now  provided.  Facts  avail- 
able from  various  sources  bring  out  the 
imbalance  between  major  regions  of 
the  country  for  certain  other  types  of 
service  about  which  we  were  able  to 
obtain  data.  In  five  states,  for  example, 
there  are  no  private  family  welfare 
agencies  that  meet  the  membership 
standards  of  the  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Yet  one  could 
hardly  believe  that  no  families  in  these 
states  need  the  type  of  family  casework 
services  offered  by  such  agencies.  A 
range  of  67  cents  per  capita  for  private 
child  welfare  services  in  Illinois  to  9 
cents  per  capita  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Indiana,  or  43  cents  for  Girl  Scout- 
ing in  Nevada  to  3  cents  in  Mississippi 
cannot  be  due  to  differences  in  the  need. 

Indeed  a  comparison  of  moneys  ex- 
pended for  these  social  services  with 
a  composite  economic  index,  suggests 
that  our  private  agencies  have  been 
driving  the  cart  before  the  horse — that 
isvthe  highest  per  capita  income.  There, 
more  economically  fortunate  people 
receive  ten  to  twenty  times  more  serv- 
ice, measured  in  terms  of  money,  than 
do  those  who  live  in  the  least  eco- 
nomically well-off  states. 


This  situation,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
different  than  in  other  fields.  Expendi- 
tures for  educational  opportunities 
range  from  $4,100  per  classroom  unit 
in  New  York  to  $400  in  Mississippi. 
The  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons 
to  each  physician  is  492  in  New  York 
and  1,458  in  Mississippi.  Grants  per 
family  in  the  social  security  categories 
show  wide  variations  despite  the 
leavening  influences  of  federal  funds. 

These  factors  of  imbalance,  how- 
ever, are  of  growing  concern  to  leaders 
in  these  other  fields.  One  cannot  im- 
agine that  they  will  be  of  less  concern 
to  leaders  of  our  national  voluntary 
social  agencies.  Under  stress  of  a  war 
emergency,  the  USO  demonstrated 
that  a  combination  of  joint  planning 
and  joint  financing  could  approximate 
a  rough  equalization  between  national 
needs  and  national  resources.  If  a 
peacetime  attack  is  ever  to  be  made  on 
this  underlying  problem,  it  must,  it 
seems  to  this  writer,  be  attacked 
jointly.  The  issues  at  stake  are  too 
great,  and  the  problem  of  financing 
and  planning  too  complex  and  inter- 
related, ever  to  be  satisfactorily  solved, 
field  by  field  and  national  agency  by 
national  agency. 

Inefficient  Patterns 

Bound  up  in  the  problems  of  a  more 
equitable  national  distribution  of  serv- 
ice, is  the  fact  that  the  separate  ad- 
ministrative units  through  which  na- 
tional agencies  promote  their  particular 
specialized  service,  have  not  proved 
practical  for  the  small  community  and 
rural  areas.  The  thousands  of  towns 
and  counties  which  can  support  only 
one  or  two  good  agencies  represent  an 
urgent  need  for  a  new  type  of  gener- 
alized social  welfare  unit.  They  need 
a  variety  of  specialized  casework, 
health,  and  leisure  time  services  no  less 
than  do  the  larger  urban  communities. 
They  need  the  advice  and  stimulation 
of  the  national  agencies  in  these  fields, 
no  less  than  do  their  metropolitan 
neighbors.  But  these  thousands  of  small 
towns  cannot  afford  a  whole  network 
of  separate  agencies,  each  providing  its 
own  specialty  and  each  with  a  separate 
national  affiliation.  They  could  afford 
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or  more  nearly  afford,  some  kind  of 
administrative  unit  which  would  com- 
bine all,  or  at  least  major  groupings 
of  these  specialties. 

No  one  now  has  the  final  answer 
to  this  organization  problem.  But  dur- 
ing the  war,  smaller  towns  and  rural 
counties  all  over  the  country  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  values  of  social, 
health,  and  recreational  services  which 
their  urban  brothers  and  sisters  have 
long  taken  for  granted.  Today  every 
national  agency  is  receiving  requests 
for  help  from  the  hinterland  of  Amer- 
ica. Only  by  a  cooperative  approach 
and  by  joint  experimentation  with  new 
types  of  local  interagency  operating 
units  can  these  demands  be  met  soundly 
and  successfully. 

Urban  Needs 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  picture 
in  the  larger  urban,  communities  has 
shifted.  For  over  a  quarter  century 
these  communities  gradually  have  been 
moving  to  a  view  of  their  total  needs 
for  health,  welfare,  and  recreational 
services.  The  campaign  slogan  "Every- 
body Benefits — Everybody  Gives"  now 
being  popularized  by  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  money  raising  de- 
vice. The  idea  for  the  slogan  grew 
out  of  facts  revealed  by  studies  made 
in  such  typical  cities  as  Syracuse.  Day- 
ton, and  Birmingham.  The  studies 
showed  that  between  two  thirds  to 
three  quarters  of  the  families  of  these 
communities  annually  receive  service 
from  the  total  network  of  public  and 
private  services  and  that  from  one  third 
to  one  half  receive  service  from  the 
private  chest  supported  agencies.  (See 
"Everybody  Benefits,"  by  Bradley 
Buell,  Survey  Midmonthly,  August 
1943.)  The  dim  awareness  of  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  that  community  plan- 
ning must  be  related  to  the  com- 
munity's over-all  needs  now  is  much 
less  dim. 

This  means  that  community  leaders 
now  want  to  know  not  only  how  to 
develop  the  particular  service  repre- 
sented by  a  particular  national  agency, 
but  also  how  to  relate  that  service  to 
a  total  program  designed  to  meet  total 
needs.  The  individual  local  agency, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  community, 
wants  to  know  the  same  thing. 

It  is  the  national  agency's  field 
representative  who  must  answer  these 
questions,  and  give  on-the-spot  advice 
in  terms  of  the  realities  of  a  particular 
Community  situation.  Thus  a  clear  and 
urgent  need  exists  for  more  coordina- 


tion in  national  agency  field  service. 
The  element  of  competition  needs  to  be 
eliminated,  or  at  least  guided  and 
directed  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity's over-all  needs.  More  joint 
visits  or  consultation  on  the  part  of 
field  representatives  will  be  necessary. 
In  the  future  when  they  go  to  com- 
munities either  separately  or  together, 
they  will  have  to  give  more  considera- 
tion to  the  total  range  of  community 
needs  and  to  the  agencies'  part  in 
meeting  it. 

Strength  Through  Unity 

The  need  and  increasing  pressures 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
services,  for  new  types  of  interagency 
units,  for  a  more  coordinated  field 
service  all  stem  from  the  grass  roots  or 
the  local  level.  But  at  a  number  of 
points  where  national  agencies  have 
more  general  responsibility,  the  trend 
toward  and  the  values  of  cooperative 
effort  are  equally  apparent. 

Joint  interpretation  is  perhaps  the 
one  with  the  most  practical  experience 
behind  it.  The  radio  and  newspaper 
campaigns  of  the  "Mobilization  for 
Human  Needs"  conducted  by  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in 
cooperation  with  national  agencies  on 
behalf  of  all  voluntary  welfare  services, 
the  "Here's  to  Youth"  radio  services, 
and  other  joint  publicity  efforts,  have 
shown  that  a  combined  program  makes 
more  of  an  impact  on  public  conscious- 
ness than  individual  and  unrelated  in- 
terpretation. For  one  thing,  it  elimi- 
nates competition  for  certain  of  the 
national  media,  especially  radio  and 
the  movies,  whose  policy  makers  more 
and  more  are  turning  down  multiple 
requests  for  time  and  attention.  For 
another,  it  gives  impressive  weight  and 
strength  to  requests  which  are  made 
upon  the  recommendations  of  these 
media.  And  unity  in  interpretation  is 
the  only  answer  to  the  confusion  about 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  voluntary 
social  service,  which  now  characterizes 
the  public's  state  of  mind. 

Future  efforts  in  joint  interpretation 
are  not  likely  to  supplant  the  general 
public  relations  program  of  the  sep- 
arate national  agencies.  Both  will  be 
needed.  But  joint  plans  can  well  be 
expanded  to  help  communities  under- 
stand the  resources  available  to  them 
for  kindred  national  services.  Instead 
of  sporadic  concentration  during  a 
campaign  or  other  period,  they  should 
be  continued  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Only  in  combination  can  the  national 
agencies  bring  the  public  to  an  under- 


standing of  the  broad  areas  of  unmet 
needs  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
services  to  meet  them. 

Broad  governmental-voluntary  rela- 
tionships constitute  another  area  in 
which  unity  of  approach  is  requisite  to 
maximum  effectiveness.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  war  period  there  were 
few  executives  who  did  not  wear  out 
themselves  and  the  rails  in  constant 
trips  to  and  from  Washington  on  mat- 
ters in  which  their  national  agencies 
had  a  vital  stake.  Peace  has  seen  a 
diminution  of  this  travel,  but  the 
steadily  increasing  role  of  the  national 
government  in  all  areas  of  welfare, 
health,  and  recreation  services,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  present  and  future 
necessity  for  close  liaison  between 
public  and  private  interests  at  the 
national  level. 

As  with  joint  interpretation,  joint 
collaboration  with  federal  agencies  will 
not  supplant  the  relationships  which 
each  national  must  continue  to  have 
with  its  particular  federal  counterpart. 
But  there  are  many  matters  where 
unity  in  approach  will  not  only  save 
time  and  expense  but  will  serve  the 
purpose  more  effectively.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  in  connection  with  proposals 
for  a  federal  department  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare.  Such  a  proposal 
not  only  needs  careful  study  and  strong 
backing  by  groups  outside  the  govern- 
ment but,  if  effected,  holds  the  promise 
of  an  opportunity  for  much  closer  co- 
ordination between  over-all  govern- 
ment and  voluntary  interests. 

Closely  akin  to  working  collabora- 
tion between  government  and  private 
service  is  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
unified  voice  through  which  voluntary 
national  agencies  can  express  their  in- 
terest in  needed  legislation.  This  seems 
so  obvious  as  to  require  little  elabora- 
tion. Too  often  has  urgently  needed 
action  been  too  long  postponed  because 
the  convictions  of  socially  minded 
groups  had  no  influential  and  authori- 
tative channel  for  expression. 

The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  an  invaluable  forum — but  it 
cannot  take  action.  The  Child  Labor 
Committee,  the  Women's  Congres- 
sional Committee,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  and  other 
organizations  have  enlisted  the  support 
of  organizations  and  individuals  for 
pending  legislation  in  which  they  were 
interested.  But  some  further  plan  is 
needed.  Effective  legislative  activity  is 
no  simple  task.  It  calls  for  much  more 
than  the  passage  of  "resolutions."  A 
pooling  of  resources  would  go  far  to 
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strengthen  the  hands  of  all  concerned. 

Finally,  almost  every  national 
agency  today  is  struggling  with  the 
problems  of  recruiting  and  training 
personnel  for  its  field.  War  shortages 
are  showing  little  easement  in  peace- 
time. Every  indication  points  to  a  long 
continued  demand  in  excess  of  supply. 

Further  collaboration  at  this  im- 
portant point  can  well  become  a  part 
of  the  pattern  for  the  future.  Here 
again,  of  course,  no  national  agency 
can  abdicate  its  own  responsibility  to 
its  own  field.  Each  will  need  to  pursue 
methods  of  recruitment,  training,  and 
selection  especially  appropriate  to  it- 
self. But  the  work  of  the  wartime  com- 
mittee on  personnel,  the  interagency 
training  program  of  USO,  the  per- 
sonnel committee  of  the  American 
Youth  Serving  Organizations  all  sug- 
gest the  potential  usefulness  of  future 
cooperative  steps.  Joint  publicity  and 
interpretation  for  the  broad  general 
fields  of  service,  a  coordinated  approach 
to  the  colleges  and  universities,  collabo- 
ration with  the  training  schools  helped 
in  wartime.  Similar  procedures  should 
help  in  peacetime. 

What  It  Takes 

National  agencies  can  cooperate,  for 
the  pages  of  their  history  are  full  of 
instances  where  they  have  done  so. 
"Transportation  agreements,"  the  stu- 
dent volunteer  movement,  the  social 
service  exchanges  all  resulted  from  co- 
operative efforts  initiated  well  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  National 
Social  Work  Council,  the  National 
Education  -  Recreation  Council,  the 
Casework  Council  of  National  Agen- 
cies, the  National  Health  Council,  the 
National  Publicity  Council,  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  the  Amer- 
ican War  Community  Service,  the 
American  Council  for  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  the  Asso- 
ciated Youth  Serving  Organizations — 
all  reflect  an  impetus  ^o  set  up  machin- 
ery that  would  implement  coopera- 
tion in  different  areas. 

But  this  history  is  spotty,  both  in 
respect  to  the  areas  of  cooperation  and 
their  accomplishment.  A  review  of  this 
fact  has  brought  the  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  things  are  now  nec- 
essary if  national  social  work  is  to  meet 
successfully  the  challenge  inherent  in 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  modern 
scene.  The  first  is  a  national  welfare 
fund.  The  second  is  a  strong  national 
Interagency  organization. 

It  is  a  fact  that  few  national  agency 
executives  approach  with  great  en- 


thusiasm the  idea  of  a  national  Wel- 
fare fund.  Nevertheless,  a  plan  for  a 
national  welfare  and  health  campaign 
is,  from  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  only 
method  by  which  (a)  services  could 
be  extended  to  the  less  economically 
advantaged  sections  of  the  country,  and 
(b)  different  types  of  services  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  balanced,  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Gunn-Platt 
study  for  the  health  field. 

There  would  be  other  advantages 
also  as  demonstrated  by  the  USO,  the 
National  War  Fund,  and  long  experi- 
ence with  joint  financing  in  the  local 
communities.  A  wider  appeal  and  a 
vastly  increased  number  of  con- 
tributors enlists  wider,  more  repre- 
sentative interest,  leadership,  and  back- 
ing. The  cooperation  engendered  by 
the  practical  necessities  of  a  joint  cam- 
paign carries  over  into  other  areas  of 
planning,  interpretation,  and  service 
operations.  Experimentation  with  other 
joint  precedures  is  made  easier.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  our  national  re- 
sources, if  properly  tapped,  are  ade- 
quate to  make  available  to  all  of  our 
people  reasonably  needed  opportunities 
for  health  and  welfare  services. 

The  development  of  a  satisfactory 
pattern  for  such  a  fund  will  be  diffi- 
cult. It  probably  could  not  and  should 
not  provide  all  the  funds  needed  for 
national  services.  Most  national  agen- 
cies have  established  income  sources: 
allocations  from  their  local  affiliates; 
registration  fees  from  individual  mem- 
bers; fees  for  specific  services;  endow- 
ment income ;  and  others.  The  problem 
of  determining  what  income  the  agen- 
cies should  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  and  what  should  be  pooled  in  a 
joint  campaign  has  been  worked  out 
in  other  circumstances.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
worked  out  again  on  a  broader,  more 
inclusive  national  scale. 

The  equitable  and  satisfactory  dis- 
tribution of  a  national  fund  will  raise 
many  problems.  Certain  agencies,  and 
perhaps  even  certain  fields,  need  more 
financial  support  than  others,  if  their 
services  are  to  be  made  adequate.  The 
development  of  joint  distribution  pol- 
icies is  always  more  complicated  than 
the  development  of  joint  money  raising 
policies.  But  the  war  contributed  con- 
siderable experience  to  the  problem  of 
allocating  nationally  raised  funds.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  answer  every  detailed 
question  and  issue  in  advance.  Given 
sound  basic  policies  of  procedure,  spe- 
cific difficulties  can  be  worked  out 
practically  as  the  habit  and  custom 


of   working   together   is   strengthened. 

Perhaps,  many  of  the  cooperative 
undertakings  needed  to  strengthen 
national  agency  service  can  come  about 
without  a  joint  national  campaign.  But 
that  it  would  strengthen  immeasurably 
the  whole  trend  seems  clear  to  this 
writer. 

Paralleling  and  coordinated  with  a 
national  fund  there  needs  to  be  a 
strong  interagency  planning  and  co- 
ordinating body.  The  limitations  of 
past  interagency  councils  give  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  this  need.  It  must  be 
adequately  financed  with  an  able,  well 
trained  staff.  It  must  be  equipped  to 
provide  leadership  in  all  areas  where 
cooperative  effort  is  vitally  needed. 

As  materials  for  our  study  were 
gathered,  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  was  just  coming  into  being. 
Growing  out  of  the  National  Social 
Work  Council,  its  purposes  are  "to 
provide  leadership  and  facilities  for 
individual  members  to  plan  and  act  to- 
gether voluntarily  in  matters  of  com- 
mon interest"  as  well  as  to  "provide 
a  means  of  consultation  and  conference 
on  social  welfare  needs  and  problems." 
One  may  regard  with  high  hopes  the 
articulation  of  these  purposes,  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  the  underwriting  of  its  initial 
budget.  For  the  first  time,  national 
social  work  has  at  its  disposal  the 
machinery  through  which  to  attack  the 
problem  of  national  needs,  of  the  small 
communities,  of  new  forms  of  local 
organization,  of  interpretation,  of  col 
laboration  with  government,  legisla- 
tion, recruitment  and  training,  and  the 
many  other  issues  which  call  for  co- 
operative endeavor. 

"No  single  institution,  new  or  old, 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  complete 
program  ...  in  the  coming  years," 
the  American  Youth  Commission  has 
stated.  "An  adequate  program  will  re- 
quire from  all  a  continuous  willingness 
to  pioneer  new  services  and  to  experi- 
ment with  new  cooperative  relation- 
ships." 

The  cooperative  process  has  become 
basic  to  all  human  relationships.  No 
man,  no  group,  no  nation  can  walk 
alone  in  today's  or  tomorrow's  world. 
Antagonisms  and  conflicts  inevitably 
arise  from  many  of  these  close  rela- 
tionships. Eventually,  however,  each 
group  finds  that  its  own  fundamental 
interests  are  interwoven  with  those  of 
others.  The  cooperative  process  has 
become  essential  to  self-preservation, 
for  social  agencies  no  less  than  for 
education,  industry,  or  government. 
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"It's  Up  To  Us" 


Forecasts  in  public  welfare  gleaned  from  the  APWA  Annual 
Round  Table  Conference  in  Baltimore,  by  KATHRYN  CLOSE. 


Last  month  public  welfare  ad- 
ministrators and  supervisory  personnel 
from  all  over  the  country  met  in  Balti- 
more for  the  first  Annual  Round 
Table  Conference  in  five  years.  At 
the  previous  meeting,  held  in  Wash- 
ington five  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  air  had  been  tense  with  horrified 
excitement  and  the  unanswerable 
question  "What  is  to  come?"  Almost 
everyone  had  evinced  the  preoccupied 
air  of  rushing  through  temporary 
business  to  keep  some  date  with 
destiny.  Now,  the  date  kept  and  the 
urgency  dispelled,  the  group  was  back 
together  again,  in  a  mood  to  concen- 
trate on  the  long  term  problems  of 
public  welfare  administration  and  the 
details  of  method  and  procedure. 

"What  is  to  come?"  was  still  the 
question  of  the  day  but  with  a  different 
emphasis.  No  longer  was  the  implica- 
tion :  Will  whatever  it  is  wreck  our 
hard-won  programs?  Hamper  our  ad- 
ministrative functions?  Devastate  the 
lives  of  the  people  we  serve?  But  now, 
rather:  Will  it  lift  our  programs  to 
more  efficient  levels?  Raise  the  stand- 
ards of  our  performance?  Spread  our 
services  to  cover  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  need? 

If  bland  optimism  was  not  present 
neither  was  any  real  pessimism.  The 
prevailing  attitude  seemed  to  be  one 
of  quiet  determination — not  only  to 
hang  onto  the  achievements  gained 
over  the  past  decade,  but  to  push  on 
to  new  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 
Tacit  admittance  that  the  task  vvouli1 
not  be  a  "push-over"  focused  attention 
in  two  directions — the  specific  advances 
of  which  this  progress  should  consist, 
and  methods  of  bringing  them  about. 

Platform 

Closely  tied  in  with  the  APWA 
round  table  conferences  are  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Administrators  and  the  National 
Council  of  Local  Administrators. 
These  closed  sessions,  held  in  the  two 
days  preceding  the  round  tables,  have 
traditionally  set  the  tone  for  the  open 
conference  to  follow.  True  to  form, 
last  month  the  administrators'  discus- 
sions on  platform  raised  issues  that  re- 
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asserted  themselves  again  and  again  in 
the  round  table  session. 

Both  groups  of  administrators  dis- 
carded prepared  agenda  when  they  be- 
came involved  in  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  1946  statement  of  the  APWA 
Policy  Committee.  Though  the  points 
of  this  program  (see  box,  page  10) 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
twelve-point  platform  adopted  by  the 
association  a  year  ago,  and  later  em- 
bodied in  the  Forand  Bill,  the  re- 
statement of  objectives  contains  a  few 
modifications  in  wording  and  arrange- 
ment. Both  groups  reaffirmed  the  main 
objectives,  but  a  small  phrase  in  the  ex- 
planatory material  and  the  limitations 
of  one  point  provoked  enough  discus- 
sion of  the  aims  and  functions  of  a 
public  welfare  program  to  last  for  two 
days. 

Many  local  administrators  balked  at 
the  term  "residual  function"  used  in 
the  definition  of  the  four  assump- 
tions on  which  the  platform  is  based. 
(See  page  11.)  Public  welfare,  argued 
the  objectors,  is  a  broader  concept  than 
what  the  word  "residual"  implies. 
Those  who  felt  the  word  "residual" 
should  stand,  maintained  that  only 
with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
needy  persons  remain  outside  the 
pigeonholes  of  categorical  planning 
would  come  an  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility for  all  persons  in  need.  As  the 
discussion  progressed  the  two  view- 
points gradually  merged,  the  term 
"residual  function"  being  applied  to 
the  narrower  concept  "public  assist- 
ance," conceded  to  be  only  one  aspect 
of  public  welfare. 

The  liveliest  controversy  to  arise  in 
the  meetings  of  the  state  administra- 
tors centered  around  the  question  of 
federal  financial  participation  in  foster 
care  for  children — point  6  in  the  asso- 
ciation's platform.  The  bombshell 
which  provoked  fireworks  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  point  should  be 
elaborated  to  include  federal  participa- 
tion for  children  in  institutions.  Why, 
the  argument  ran,  should  the  associa- 
tion, which  approves  of  federal  aid  to 
old  people  in  private  institutions  and 
boarding  homes,  discriminate  against 
children?  Since  some  children  cannot 


adjust  to  foster  care,  should  not  an 
agency  be  put  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
kind  of  care  indicated?  Vigorous  pro- 
tests were  based  on  the  fear  that  such 
a  program  would  only  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate the  numerous  substandard  institu- 
tions representing  the  main  resources 
for  child  care  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

Public  Understanding 

The  administrators'  concerns  rever- 
berated into  the  round  table  discus- 
sions of  the  open  conference,  but  at 
these  small  informal  sessions  less  ex- 
citement was  manifested  in  what  policy 
should  include  than  in  how  the  ac- 
cepted aims  of  improved  service  and 
adequacy  of  assistance  could  be 
achieved. 

No  prearranged  "keynote,"  the  prob- 
lems of  interpretation,  nevertheless, 
ran  inevitably  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  discussions,  arising 
out  of  an  exchange  of  experience  which 
showed  the  tremendous  necessity  of 
public  support  to  every  phase  of  public 
welfare. 

The  large  attendance  at  a  meeting 
on  interpretation  bore  witness  to  this 
determination  to  achieve  better  support 
from  the  public. 

"We  must  make  people  understand 
that  public  welfare  is  something  more 
than  a  program  that  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  business  cycle,"  said  John 
J.  Corson,  director  of  research  for  the 
Washington  Post,  who  presided  over 
a  panel  of  experts  in  research  and 
public  relations.  They  called  on  public 
welfare'  agencies:  to  gather  meaning- 
ful data  into  a  pool  of  source  mate- 
rial for  explanations  of  the  program; 
to  make  sure  that  the  research  staff 
understands  the  implications  of  the 
agency's  functions;  to  bend  special  ef- 
forts to  cultivate  good  relations  with 
state  legislators.  Sallie  E.  Bright  of 
the  National  Publicity  Council  pointed 
out  that  much  could  be  done  toward 
good  public  relations  even  without  a 
special  staff,  and  urged  administrators 
to  determine  how  much  money  and 
time  could  be  devoted  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  round  tables  on  basic  needs 
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the  emphasis  on  interpretation  was 
also  greatly  apparent.  There  it 
emerged  as  the  necessity  of  creating 
understanding  of  assistance  as  a  right 
rather  than  as  a  gratuity.  Haskell 
Jacobs  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration urged  legislative  action  to 
make  such  a  right  clear  in  state  laws, 
by  setting  forth  specific  measurements 
of  eligibility,  rather  than  leaving  them 
to  the  determination  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  remarks  stimulated  a 
prolonged  discussion  of  a  state  guaran- 
teed base  for  assistance  grants.  State 
practices  described  by  floor  discussants 
revealed  a  tendency  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  standard  budgetary  figures, 
either  in  terms  of  cost  or  in  quantity- 


quality  measurements,  to  be  used  in  the 
computation  of  all  grants  rather  than 
as  guides  followed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worker. 

Such  contrasts  in  experience  emerged 
from  the  various  states  that  at  times 
it  seemed  as  though  the  conferees  were 
talking  in  different  languages.  While 
officials  from  Utah,  Nebraska,  and 
other  states  where  grants  have  floors 
but  no  cetlings  were  worrying  about 
adverse  publicity  occasioned  by  a  few 
$250  or  $300  grants  to  large  families, 
officials  from  some  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  sat  in  wide- 
eyed  incomprehension. 

Large  grants  were  hardly  a  prob- 
lem in  Kentucky  where  amounts  are 


PROPOSED   APWA   PLATFORM 

Presented  by  the  Welfare  Policy  Committee 


1.  That    the    federal    government 
recognize  the   comprehensive   nature 
of    public    welfare    responsibility    by 
aiding  the  states  in  meeting  not  only 
the    special    needs   of   the   aged,    the 
blind,    and    dependent    children    but 
all  residual  need. 

2.  That    the    federal    government 
recognize  the  expanding  role  of  serv- 
ice  functions   in   a   total   public   wel- 
fare  program   by   sharing   in   the   fi- 
nancing  of   such   services   as   a   part 
of    a     comprehensive    state     welfare 
plan. 

3.  That    the    federal    government 
bear   a    larger   share   of   the   welfare 
costs  in  low  income  states  through  a 
variable   grant   formula   provided   by 
law  and  applicable  to  assistance,  wel- 
fare   services    (including    child    wel- 
tare  services),  and  administrative  ex- 
pense. 

4.  That    no    maximum    limitation 
on  federal  participation  in  payments 
to   individuals  be   fixed   by   the  fed- 
eral   government,    determination    of 
appropriate    standards    of   assistance 
being  left  to  the  states. 

5.  That     states    be     permitted     to 
make    direct    payment    for    medical 
care  furnished  assistance  recipients. 

6.  That    the    federal    government 
participate    financially    in    assistance 
to  all  needy  children  outside  of  in- 
stitutions including,  where  the  state 
desires,    those    receiving    foster    care 
under   the   supervision   of   the   state. 

• 

7.  That    states     be    permitted,    if 
they  so  desire,  to  extend  cash  assist- 
ance to  needy  adults  who,  because  of 
their  need   for   medical  care,   volun- 
tarily choose  to  reside  in  public  ho»- 


pitals,  infirmaries,  convalescent 
homes  or  institutions  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  (except  institutions  for 
mental  disease  or  tuberculosis)  pro- 
vided that  where  this  is  done  there 
must  be  a  state  authority  to  establish 
and  maintain  standards  for  such  in- 
stitutions. 

8.  That    such    financial    participa- 
tion by  the  state  and  such  distribu- 
tion of  funds  within  the  state  be  re- 
quired  as   to   assure   equitable   treat- 
ment   to    individuals    in    similar    cir- 
cumstances  throughout   the   state   in 
terms    of    standards    established    by 
the  state. 

9.  That    the    federal    government 
participate   financially  only   in  those 
assistance    and     other    welfare    pro- 
grams which  are  available  to  all  per- 
sons within  the  state  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  without  regard  to  resi- 
dence,  settlement   or   citizenship   re- 
quirements. 

10.  That    states     be    required     to 
grant  federally-aided  assistance  only 
on  the  basis  of  need  without  exemp- 
tion  of  income  from  any  source   in 
determining  eligibility  or  the  amount 
of  the  grant. 

11.  That    all   aspects    of    the    wel- 
fare  program   in   which   the   federal 
government    participates    financially 
be   administered  by  a   single   agency 
at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

12.  That   the   need  for  public  as- 
sistance  be   reduced   to   a    minimum 
through  strengthening  the  social  in- 
surance   programs    with    respect    to 
coverage    and    adequacy    of    benefit 
payments   and   through   the   addition 
of  protection  against  permanent  dis- 
ability. 


set  at  70  percent  of  computed  bud- 
getary needs.  An  astonished  official 
from  another  southern  state  whispered 
the  tale  of  an  exceptionally  large  fam- 
ily which  her  agency  decided  must  have 
a  monthly  allowance  of  $101.  "But  we 
couldn't  do  it,"  she  sighed,  "for  none 
of  our  check-writing  machines  were 
made  to  go  beyond  two  figures." 

In  spite  of  the  contrasts  in  state 
experience  general  agreement  emerged 
in  regard  to  several  principles  of  fair- 
ness in  a  public  assistance  program. 
These  were  identified  by  Patrick  A. 
Tompkins,  commissioner  of  welfare  for 
Massachusetts  as:  the  desirability  of 
equal  assistance  standards  in  all  areas 
of  the  state;  the  consideration  of  any 
regular,  identifiable  income  as  a  re- 
source in  computing  individual  bud- 
gets; the  necessity  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  certain  groups; 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  ap- 
plicants to  prompt  investigation,  ob- 
jective consideration,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  decisions. 

Social  Services 

The  concept  of  the  public  welfare 
function  as  something  beyond  the  dis- 
pensing of  financial  assistance  found 
specific  illustration  in  the  round  tables 
on  children's  services.  For  here,  while 
assistance  received  a  nod  in  the  form 
of  a  plea  for  more  adequacy,  attention 
was  riveted  on  social  services  to  chil- 
dren, particularly  foster  care. 

In  order  to  gain  community  support 
for  social  services  to  children,  said  Bess 
Craig  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
public  welfare  workers  must  become 
more  articulate  about  what  they  mean 
by  the  term.  Mildred  Arnold,  also  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  warned  that  a 
child  placement  program  might  become 
a  dangerous  facility  unless  viewed  in 
perspective  with  other  community  pro- 
grams. As  illustration,  she  told  of 
numerous  children  being  removed  from 
their  own  homes  because  of  financial 
need  in  areas  where  ADC  grants  are 
low,  and  of  increasing  applications  for 
foster  care  in  recent  months  because 
of  inadequate  housing.  In  spite  of  such 
apprehensions  as  to  their  misuse,  Miss 
Arnold  maintained  that  the  existence 
of  foster  care  services  is  far  too  spotty 
throughout  the  country,  a  fact  which 
she  attributed  mainly  to  insufficient 
funds  and  lack  of  qualified  staff. 

An  ensuing  discussion  of  boarding 
home  rates  attested  to  an  ambivalence 
on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  child 
welfare  experts,  who  see  the  desirabil- 
ity and  fairness  of  paying  foster  parents 
for  their  services,  but  are  keenly  aware 
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of  the  danger  of  bringing  the  factor 
of  economic  necessity  into  child  place- 
ment by  providing  better  standards  of 
maintenance  for  children  away  from 
home  than  in  their  own  homes. 

Institutional  care  received  a  large 
portion  of  attention  at  the  round  table 
on  children's  services.  The  emphasis 
was  not,  as  in  the  local  administrators 
meetings,  on  federal  aid,  but  on  ways 
and  means  of  improving  institutional 
standards.  Howard  Hopkirk  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  saw 
bright  aspects  to  a  "pretty  black  pic- 
ture" in  three  just  discernible  trends 
in  the  institutional  field :  less  isolation 
from  the  community;  closer  coopera- 
tion with  other  social  agencies ;  growth 
of  foster  home  programs  as  a  part  of 
the  institutional  program. 

Sherman  Norman  of  the  National 
Probation  Association  outlined  four 
basic  principles  of  detention  care : 

Resorting  to  detention  only  for  children 
who  are  a  menace  to  themselves  or  the 
community,  children  who  are  in  physical 
or  moral  danger  in  their  own  homes,  and 
some  runaways ; 

Limitations  of  detention  to  periods 
only  long  enough  to  allow  preparation 
of  material  for  the  court; 

Provision  within  facilities  of  proper 
physical  care  and  custody,  attention  to 
nonphysical  needs,  information  to  the 
court ; 

Separation  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  delinquents. 

Mr.  Norman  maintained  that  only 
two  communities  in  the  country  have 
detention  facilities  with  high  standards 
in  all  these  respects. 

Methods 

Concern  over  policy  and  public  sup- 
port did  not  completely  crowd  out  the 
conferees'  interest  in  the  practical 
problems  of  carrying  out  the  job  at 
hand,  for  sessions  on  specific  phases  of 
administration  were  well  attended. 
The  panel  on  research  and  interpreta- 
tion was  but  one  of  three  round  tables 
on  administrative  services — the  first 
ever  scheduled  on  this  subject.  In  the 
other  sessions,  attempts  to  divide  such 
services  into  two  categories — primary 
and  secondary- — were  abandoned  early 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  all  admin- 
istrative services  are  closely  related  to 
agency  operations.  The  outcome  of  a 
session  on  personnel  practices  was  a 
request  to  the  APWA  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  recommending  standards 
for  annual  and  sick  leave,  and  a  plea 
for  efforts  to  eliminate  laws  prohibiting 
educational  leaves.  Fiscal  management 


FOUR  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

In  the  APWA  Platform 

1  ublir  welfare  represents  a  basic  guarantee  by  government  of  minimum 
standards  of  human  existence  below  which  no  one  may  be  permitted  to 
fall.  This  means  that  no  person  should  be  denied  its  benefits  because  of 
arbitrary  concepts  of  eligibility  in  terms  of  residence,  categorical  exclu- 
sions or  regional  economic  inequalities.  It  means  the  acceptance  of  primary 
responsibility  by  the  federal  government  for  leadership  and  financial  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  entire  nation,  even  while  administrative 
responsibility  remains  in  local  hands. 

"ublic  welfare  is  a  residual  function  and  recognizes  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  utilize  other-  primary  means  to  assure  security  and  social 
well-being. 

Public  welfare,  as  the  residual  guarantee,  must  deal  with  each  situation 
on  an  individual  basis  but  should  do  so  in  terms  which  assure  equitable 
treatment  to  persons  in  similar  circumstances. 

ublic  welfare  is  a  comprehensive  function  in  which  various  forms  of 
economic  aid  and  social  services  are  so  closely  related  that  only  through 
unified  administration  at  all  levels  of  government  can  consistent  policy 
be  achieved. 

From  the  1946  Statement  of  the  Welfare  Policy  Committee 


and  departmental  appropriations  also 
came  under  scrutiny,  revealing  a  gen- 
eral preference  for  lump  sum  appropri- 
ations over  earmarked  funds,  but  di- 
vided opinion  in  respect  to  the  merits 
of  complete  state  financing  as  against 
local  participation. 

At  a  round  table  on  field  supervision 
the  techniques  of  supervision  occupied 
the  main  portion  of  interest,  and  a 
request  was  made  that  the  APWA  in- 
crease its  services  to  the  supervisory 
field  by  furnishing  materials  and  set- 
ting standards.  In  a  round  table  on 
schools  and  agencies,  Benjamin  Young- 
dahl  of  Washington  University  asked 
why  public  agencies  are  not  getting  a 
greater  proportion  of  social  work 
graduates.  The  ensuing  discussion  put 
some  of  the  blame  on :  mistaken  ideas 
that  private  social  work  offers  better 
opportunity  and  more  prestige;  inade- 
quate supervision  in  many  public 
agencies;  weak  merit  systems;  inade- 
quate understanding  of  public  welfare 
in  many  of  the  schools. 

Two  round  tables  on  medical  care 
revolved  about  methods  of  bringing 
assistance  recipients  adequate  service. 
Descriptions  of  state  practices  attested 
to  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  prac- 
titioners in  at  the  planning  stage  and 
of  having  a  local  medical  consultant 
attached  to  welfare  units. 

Local  and  state  public  welfare  board 
members  from  twelve  states  attended 
a  round  table  on  the  board  member's 
job.  The  discussion  revealed  a  general 
agreement  that  the  board's  main  re- 
sponsibility lies  in  interpreting  local 


and  statewide  needs  to  the  general 
public,  particularly  to  state  legislative 
bodies. 

Related  Services 

Many  fields  of  social  endeavor  are 
so  closely  related  to  public  welfare  that 
any  development  within  them  is  im- 
mediately reflected  within  public  wel- 
fare programs  either  in  size  of  case- 
loads or  the  nature  of  the  human 
problems  they  involve.  An  opportunity 
for  the  conferees  to  hear  at  first  hand 
what  is  happening  in  some  of  these 
fields  was  presented  by  a  panel  of 
representatives  of  federal  or  voluntary 
national  agencies.  Two  of  these — I.  S. 
Falk  of  the  federal  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  Joseph  W.  Moun- 
tin  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice— warned  of  the  danger  that  health 
and  welfare  programs  developed 
through  collective  bargaining  might 
slow  the  expansion  of  social  insur- 
ance for  all  the  people.  Mr.  Falk 
called  on  leaders  in  health  and  welfare 
fields  to  guide  this  movement  so  that 
it  will  complement  rather  than  sup- 
plant the  social  security  program.  Dr. 
Mountin  pointed  to  personnel  short- 
ages as  the  greatest  hindrance  at  pres- 
ent to  the  expansion  of  medical  care, 
but  added  that  a  "cash  barrier"  stands 
in  the  way  of  full  utilization  of  what 
is  available. 

Probably  the  gloomiest  picture 
painted  at  the  conference  was  the  view 
of  the  housing  situation  presented  by 
Herbert  Emmerich  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House,  who 
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warned  that  the  problem  is  accumu- 
lating a  series  of  social  tensions  which 
may  become  worse  than  any  this 
country  has  ever  known.  He  main- 
tained that  because  it  has  deep  eco- 
nomic implications,  it  cannot  be  solved 
in  segments,  but  must  be  viewed  as  a 
long  term  problem  involving  the  use 
of  all  available  private  and  consider- 
able public  resources. 

Jack  H.  Stipe  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration pointed  to  two  significant 
developments  within  the  VA:  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  intelligently  admin- 
istered social  services  can  be  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  to  the  veteran ;  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  coordina- 
tion with  community  programs. 

International  Welfare 

Two  special  meetings  lifted  the  con- 
ference sights  to  welfare  and  security 
on  a  worldwide  scale :  the  dinner  where 
our  former  ambassador  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, John  G.  Winant,  described  the 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  to  which  he 
was  United  States  delegate;  and  a 
panel  on  world  social  welfare  presided 
over  by  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of 
the  Chicago  Community  Fund,  who 
expressed  a  spreading  conviction: 
"Only  as  we  have  an  effective  inter- 
national welfare  organization  so  that 
all  people  get  the  services  and  security 
they  need  can  we  be  assured  of  peace 
and  security." 

In  outlining  the  machinery  and 
functions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  "embraces  the  same 
welfare  concepts  long  advocated  by  the 
APWA,"  Ambassador  Winant  spoke 
of  the  Social  Commission,  which  is  to 
deal  with  problems  of  distribution  of 
national  income;  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission,  which  tack- 
les problems  of  production ;  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Scientific  Council, 
which  are  facing  problems  of  providing 
technical  and  scientific  help  to  the  dis- 
advantaged;  and  the  conceived  but  as 
yet  unborn  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization and  International  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  to  inherit  UNRRA's  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  distressed  and 
homeless  peoples  of  the  world.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  Council's  actions  must 
depend  upon  the  willing  collaboration 
of  the  sovereign  states,  he  predicted 
that  "what  the  Council  does  will  not 
be  spectacular  .  .  .  but  it  will  be  use- 
ful." 

Several  other  lines  reaching  toward 
planning  for  social  welfare  on  an  inter- 


national scale  were  described  by  the 
panel.  Ellen  S.  Woodward,  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency's  Office  of 
Inter-Agency  and  International  Rela- 
tions spoke  of  recent  moves  within  the 
United  States  government  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  social  field:  the  establishment 
by  the  Department  of  State  of  a  Divi 
sion  of  International  Labor,  Social  and 
Health  Affairs  with  a  social  welfare 
branch ;  the  appointment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  in  charge 
of  international  matters;  the  recent 
Presidential  order  to  create  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Inter- 
national Social  Policy. 

Charles  Alspach  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  described  some  of 
the  structural  faults  of  UNRRA,  but 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
national relief  program  through  which 
welfare  services  can  be  offered.  Joseph 
Anderson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, maintained  that  more  progress  was 
being  made  in  international  organiza- 
tion for  health  than  for  welfare,  citing 
the  World  Health  Organization's  posi- 
tive approach.  Howard  Knight,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  told  of  plans  to  revive 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

Jane  Hoey  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  revealed  possibilities 
that  the  UN  would  take  over  certain 
field  members  of  the  UNRRA  staff  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  Arthur  Altmeyer, 
recently  appointed  U.  S.  member  of 
the  Social  Commission,  said  that  the 
commission  may  appoint  small  subcom- 
mittees of  technically  qualified  persons 
on  such  subjects  as  welfare  administra- 
tion and  crime  prevention. 

Forecasts 

That  leadership  and  vision  are  not 
lacking  to  public  welfare  was  abun- 
dantly manifested  by  a  panel  on  fore- 
casts in  public  welfare,  composed  of  a 
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galaxy  of  stars  who  looked  ahead  from 
various  angles  of  the  welfare  universe. 

From  federal  heights  came  predic- 
tions of  future  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  plea  for  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  the  social  insurances  as  a 
defense  for  the  "human  beings  behind 
the  figures,"  made  by  Ewan  Clague 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
whose  statements  were  well  fortified 
with  economic  and  statistical  material. 
A  state  commissioner  of  welfare,  Ellen 
Winston  of  North  Carolina,  anticipat- 
ing sharp  variations  in  caseloads  to  re- 
sult from  population  trends,  the  effects 
of  the  social  insurances,  and  broadened 
concepts  of  public  welfare  services, 
looked  forward  to  increased  attention 
to  preventive  programs  and  to  partici- 
pation in  over-all  state  and  community 
planning. 

A  local  administrator,  Joseph  Bald- 
win of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  foresaw  a 
broadening  of  public  welfare  services 
to  include  counseling  for  all  kinds  of 
people  as  well  as  technical  advisory 
services  for  community  organizations, 
but  warned  that  welfare  departments 
would  be  equipped  to  accept  such  re- 
sponsibilities only  if  they  raised  their 
personnel  standards  through  higher 
salaries  and  better  working  conditions. 

On  the  same  panel  was  Robert 
Goodwin  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  who  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  programs  inaugurated  by  the  fed- 
eral agency  before  the  services  were  re- 
turned to  the  states  would  be  pre- 
served and  developed  through  cooper- 
ation of  federal  and  state  agencies. 

Looking  in  one  direction — children's 
needs — Russell  Ballard,  director  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  pleaded  elo- 
quently for  attention  to  the  human 
waste  caused  by  inadequacy  of  chil- 
dren's services,  and  put  the  burden  for 
improvement  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  refinements  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

In  closing  this  panel,  Chairman 
Arthur  Altmeyer  struck  the  emphasis 
that  had  been  present  throughout  the 
conference : 

"We  have  somehow  failed  to  get 
across  to  people  our  concept  of  social 
welfare — the  function  of  mobilizing 
community  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  people  in  a  democratic  society. 
Unless  we  evolve  the  terminology  and 
approach  that  will  bring  people  that 
idea,  we  will  be  continually  on  the  de- 
fensive and  have  a  defeatist  attitude 
toward  our  work." 

His  implication  was  clear — what 
the  future  holds  for  public  welfare  is 
largely  up  to  us. 
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Horns  of  the  Salary  Dilemma 


EDWARD  B.   OLDS,   research  director  for  St.   Louis    (Mo.) 
Social  Planning  Council,  reports  on  a  long-neglected  subject. 


What  happens  when  Mary  Smith, 
stenographer  in  the  Family  Service 
Society,  realizes  that  meat  prices  are 
up  75  percent,  a  permanent  wave  33 
percent,  movies  60  percent,  newspapers 
60  percent,  dresses  58  percent,  and 
deductions  for  Blue  Cross  33  percent? 

The  first  thing  that  happens,  of 
course,  is  the  discovery  that  her  $125 
a  month  is  not  enough  to  live  on.  Then 
she  learns  that  her  friend,  Ruth  Jones, 
is  getting  $175  a  month  for  simple 
stenographic  work  at  the  Army  Rec- 
ords Center.  Perhaps  Mary  decides  to 
hang  on  for  a  while  in  hopes  that 
prices  will  drop  or  salaries  rise.  But 
when  neither  happens  and  an  insurance 
agency  offers  her  $160  a  month,  she 
takes  it. 

The  next  event  in  the  sequence  is 
that  the  Family  Service  Society  finds 
it  must  pay  $150  a  month  to  replace 
Mary  Smith  with  an  inexperienced 
girl  who  can  turn  out  only  two  thirds 
as  much  work  as  Mary  did.  The  serv- 
ice at  the  agency  is  reduced  while  a 
request  is  filed  with  the  Community 
Chest  for  additional  money  to  pay 
higher  salaries. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  all 
kinds  of  agencies  all  over  the  country. 
The  illustration  could  have  been  a 
nurse  in  a  hospital,  a  janitor  in  an 
institution,  or  a  psychiatric  caseworker 
in  a  mental  hygiene  clinic.  The 
pressure  of  rising  prices  is  forcing  all 
kinds  of  agency  employes  to  search  for 
better  paying  jobs,  regardless  of  pro- 
fessional and  agency  loyalties.  The 
boards  and  administration  may  want  to 
correct  salary  inequities  but  they  are 
up  against  the  problem  of  maintaining 
service  while  trying  to  find  more 
money. 

Very  few  agencies,  however,  have 
potential  resources  sufficient  to  keep 
up  with  rising  prices  and  competitive 
salaries.  Most  of  them  must  reach  a 
compromise  involving  some  salary  ad- 
justments, some  reduction  in  service, 
and  some  new  income  from  previously 
untapped  sources.  This  is  a  compromise 
which  neither  the  chest  nor  the  agen- 
cies can  afford  to  make  haphazardly. 
They  must  know  what  other  agencies, 
government  service,  and  business  are 


paying.  They  must  know  how  much 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  Then 
they  must  balance  essential  service 
against  the  practical  necessity  of  main- 
taining personnel. 

St.  Louis  Study 

The  Social  Planning  Council  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  has  just 
completed  a  salary  study  in  the  record 
time  of  twelve  weeks  from  the  date 
of  authorization  to  the  release  of  a 
192-page  report.  They  had  to  do  this 
so  that  the  Community  Chest  Central 
Policy  and  Budget  Committee  could 
use  the  data  in  allocating  1947  funds. 
This  was  not  a  leisurely  study,  for  the 
situation  was  not  leisurely.  Some  of 
their  methods  might  be  of  interest  to 
other  communities  that  are  finding 
themselves  in  the  same  boat.  They  did 
not,  for  example,  feel  called  upon  to 
work  out  an  entirely  new  job  classi- 
fication, but  used  one  from  a  similar 
Philadelphia  study.  They  supplied 
each  agency  with  a  carefully  indexed 
manual  of  job  descriptions  for  its  use 
in  reporting  comparable  salary  data 
for  January  1,  1941,  and  August  1, 
1946.  They  had  the  consultant  services 
of  an  experienced  personnel  technician. 

But  the  facts  resulting  from  the 
study  are  of  more  general  interest. 
They  show  how  complex  the  personnel 
problem  is.  They  show  that  social 
agencies,  as  employers  of  nonprofes- 
sional  workers,  at  least,  are  not  very 
good  employers.  They  show  that  much 
money  would  be  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent competitive  wage  and  salary  rates. 

The  data  covered  133  public  and 
private  agencies  employing  8,667 
people.  Ninety-one  were  community 
chest  agencies  with  3,636  full  size  em- 
ployes; 17  were  non-chest  agencies 
with  374  employes ;  and  25  were  public 
agencies  with  4,657  employes.  Among 
the  private  chest  agencies  were  16 
hospitals  and  health  agencies;  28  chil- 
dren's institutions  and  agencies;  7  in- 
stitutions for  the  aged;  17  groupwork 
and  recreation  agencies;  12  day  nurs- 
eries; 10  family  service  agencies.  These 
reported  on  practically  every  employe 
from  the  executive  director  to  the  cus- 
todial worker. 


Although  technical  details  are  not  of 
general  interest,  several  of  the  tech- 
niques should  be  mentioned  because  the 
completion  of  the  study  in  record  time 
was  dependent  upon  them.  As  the 
schedules  were  returned  by  the  agen- 
cies, cards  were  key  punched  reflecting 
the  reported  information.  By  the  time 
the  last  schedule  was  received,  cards 
had  been  punched  for  all  earlier  sched- 
ules so  that  the  tabulations  could  be 
started  almost  immediately.  Automatic 
multiplying  machines  were  used  to  con- 
vert all  salaries  into  equivalent  salaries 
for  a  standard  40-hour  week.  Detailed 
listings  were  prepared  to  provide  the 
basic  information  for  the  computation 
of  medians  and  quartiles.  The  punched 
cards  were  also  used  to  prepare  listings 
for  the  budget  committees  which  com- 
pared actual  salaries  with  salaries  for 
each  job  in  each  chest  agency. 

Professional  Personnel 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in 
the  picture  presented  is  that  profes- 
sional employes  account  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  employes.  Aside  from  the  agency 
executives,  only  7  percent  of  the  work- 
ers in  chest  agencies  were  in  jobs  re- 
quiring a  graduate  degree.  Another  6.5 
percent  were  in  jobs  requiring  a  college 
degree,  while  17.4  percent  were  in 
jobs  requiring  some  college  training. 
In  the  chest  agencies  only  168  persons 
— 4.6  percent  of  the  total — were  en- 
gaged in  casework  or  its  administra- 
tion, including  medical  and  psychiatric 
casework.  All  of  the  reporting  agen- 
cies, (chest,  non-chest,  and  public) 
reported  217  persons  in  the  field  of 
casework  in  positions  for  which  the 
job  descriptions  specified  a  graduate 
degree. 

Professional  groupworkers  in  the 
chest  agencies  numbered  99.  The  total 
of  groupworkers,  '  recreation  workers 
and  administrators  in  chest  agencies 
numbered  484,  or  13.2  percent  of  the 
total.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  however, 
that  not  all  the  99  professional  group- 
workers  had  a  graduate  degree  from 
a  recognized  school  of  social  work.  A 
number  who  did  not  even  have  a 
college  degree  were  holding  positions 
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for  which  the  job  description  specified 
a  graduate  degree. 

There  were  no  educational  require- 
ments at  all  for  the  largest  proportion 
— 45.5  percent — of  the  jobs  listed  by 
the  chest  agencies.  Of  1,660  positions 
of  this  kind,  342  were  hospital  atten- 
dants, 241  custodial  workers,  154  gen- 
eral maids,  134  kitchen  helpers,  and 
111  laundry  workers.  In  other  words, 
maintenance  employes  in  the  various 
types  of  institutions  accounted  for  the 
largest  categories.  Eight  other  classifi- 
cations listing  from  28  to  99  employes 
mainly  reflected  the  same  type  of  in- 
stitutional employment  —  cooks,  jani- 
tors, general  maintenancemen,  seam- 
stresses, counter  girls,  and  the  like. 

In  between  were  768  employes — 21.6 
percent  of  the  total  chest  agency  em 
ployes — with  a  job  classification  calling 
for  a  high  school  education.  Camp 
counselors  led  this  list  with  1 14.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  office  classifications 
— general  clerks,  secretaries,  typists, 
stenographers,  telephone  operators, 
bookkeepers,  and  so  on. 

Nonprofessional  Employes 

By  any  standard,  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  nonprofessional  workers  in 
the  chest  agencies  are  low.  As  of 
August  1,  1946,  the  average  salary, 
including  professional  as  well  as  non- 
professional  workers  was  only  $133 
per  month.  Nearly  one  third  (32.4 
percent)  received  less  than  $100  per 
month  (including  allowances  of  from 
$35  to  $50  a  month  for  full  mainte- 
nance). In  contrast,  only  2.7  percent  of 
the  public  agency  employes  fell  below 
this  average,  partly  accounted  for,  how- 
ever, by  the  smaller  number  of  house- 
keeping and  maintenance  employes  in 
the  public  service. 

The  meagerness  of  most  wages  and 
salaries  in  the  chest  agencies  is  further 
shown  by  comparisons  with  data  as  of 
April  1946  from  twelve  representative 
St.  Louis  manufacturing  concerns  em- 
ploying 13,700  workers-  Only  24.4  per- 
cent of  these  workers  were  receiving 
less  than  $2,000  a  year.  But  75  per- 
cent of  the  chest  agency  employes  fell 
below  that  amount.  This  difference  is 
further  accentuated  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  long  working  hours  of 
most  of  the  chest  agency  employes.  If 
they  had  worked  only  a  40-hour  week, 
at  their  present  rates,  84.1  percent  of 
the  chest  agency  employes  would  have 
received  less  than  $2,000. 

Another  comparison  for  fourteen 
specific  jobs  was  made  between  the 
rates  paid  by  the  chest  agencies  and 


those  paid  for  comparable  work  by 
sixty-two  industrial  and  commercial 
firms  surveyed  in  September  1946  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
The  average  actual  salary  for  these 
fourteen  jobs  in  the  chest  agencies  was 
$115  per  month.  But  when  corrected 
for  the  standard  40-hour  work  week 
of  the  industries,  the  rate  dropped  to 
$106  a  month.  The  average  salary  paid 
by  the  industrial  and  commercial  firms 
was  $152. 

All  this  indicates  that  hours  of  work 
are  long  for  the  welfare  agency  em- 
ployes. More  than  three  fourths  (75.9 
percent)  of  the  chest  agency  employes 
worked  more  than  41  hours  a  week, 
while  more  than  half  (55  percent) 
worked  48  hours  or  more.  The  study 
showed  further  that  these  basic  in- 
equities are  traditional  and  of  long 
standing.  Actually,  salary  increases 
since  1941  have  kept  pace  with  rising 
living  costs.  The  data  on  this  point,  to 
be  sure,  are  based  on  only  59  percent 
of  the  salaries  reported.  Comparable 
data  for  January  1941  were  not  re- 
ported for  the  other  41  percent.  How- 
ever, this  group  received  a  45.5  per- 
cent increase  during  this  period  while 
the  Consumer's  Price  Index  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  rose  42.4 
percent.  A  comparison  of  increases  for 
different  classes  of  jobs  indicates  that 
generally  speaking,  the  more  poorly 
paid  jobs  in  1946  had  received  the 
highest  proportionate  increases. 

Equalization  Costs 

The  amount  of  money  required  to 
bring  these  inequities  into  line  with 
commercial  practice  was  staggering. 
An  estimated  $879,000  a  year  would 
be  needed  to  establish  the  40-hour  week 
alone.  Additional  personnel  to  do  this 
without  reducing  service  would  add 
approximately  16  percent  to  the  pres- 
ent payroll  of  these  agencies. 

Other  possible  adjustments  would 
cost  as  follows: 

To  bring  all  employes  up  to  a  min- 
imum of  $100  a  month  or  58  cents  per 
hour  (on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week), 


it  would  cost  $216,000  or  4  percent 
of  the  total  payroll. 

A  flat  $10  per  month  increase  for 
all,  plus  10  percent  of  the  present 
salary  would  amount  to  $991,000  or 
18.5  percent  of  the  present  payroll. 

To  bring  the  lowest  paid  in  each 
classification  up  to  the  amount  now 
being'  paid  the  highest  fourth  in  that 
same  classification  would  cost  $57,000. 

A  graduated  cost  of  living  increase 
ranging  from  30  percent  for  those  re- 
ceiving less  than  $100  up  to  5  percent 
for  those  receiving  $300  per  month  and 
over,  would  cost  $1,215,000  or  22.7 
percent  of  the  payroll. 

What  to  Do 

The  practical  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  only  36 
percent  of  the  total  income  of  the 
chest  agencies  comes  from  chest  appro- 
priations. The  rest  comes  mainly  from 
earned  income,  that  is,  payments  by 
hospital  patients,  cafeteria  customers, 
membership  dues,  and  so  on.  In  setting 
its  1946  goal,  the  chest  included 
$295,773  for  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases, but  this  obviously  was  insuffi- 
cient to  make  all  the  adjustments 
necessary.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign to  achieve  the  goal  by  more  than 
the  amount  budgeted  for  salary  adjust- 
ments. 

The  chest  is  making  no  attempt  to 
standardize  or  equalize  wages  and 
salaries  on  any  flat  over-all  basis. 
Rather,  each  agency  is  being  asked  to 
review  its  own  scales  carefully  in  the 
light  of  the  data  available  from  the 
study,  their  sources  of  earned  income, 
and  general  program  demands  and 
policies.  On  the  basis  of  this  review 
it  is  preparing  a  detailed  schedule  of 
the  most  needed  salary  adjustments. 
These  recommended  salary  increases 
and  the  resulting  increases  in  the 
agency's  total  budget  request  will  then 
be  reviewed  by  the  central  budget 
committee,  and  some  practical  balance 
struck  between  the  total  requests  and 
the  chest's  available  resources. 

The  net  result  will  be  no  millen- 
nium. But  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
St.  Louis,  a  systematic  approach  is  being 
made  to  a  problem  that  has  long  been 
pressing  for  solution.  The  facts  from 
the  study  have  helped  the  contributing 
public  and  agency  boards  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  problem.  And  its 
methodology  is  providing  a  useful  tool 
to  both  the  agencies  and  the  chest  in 
the  process  of  working  it  out  in  a 
practical  way. 
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Pioneering  in  Coordination 


The  story  of  Los  Angeles'  answer  to  the  1943  zoot  suit  riots, 
told  by  HARLEIGH  B.  TRECKER,  associate  professor  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Southern  California. 


On  the  morning  of  June  9,  1943, 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  carried  stories  of  a  crisis 
in  Los  Angeles.  Tales  of  clashes  and 
riots  between  servicemen,  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Negro  youths,  lurid  accounts 
of  "zoot  suit"  gangs  made  dramatic 
reading.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
were  themselves  deeply  shocked  and 
concerned. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  leaders  of 
the  community  retained  their  perspec- 
tive. They  knew  that  the  areas  in 
which  the  riots  occurred  were  in  the 
section  of  the  city  least  served  by 
youth  agencies.  They  realized  that  here 
were  to  be  found  the  poorest  housing, 
the  lowest  income  levels,  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  minority  racial  groups. 
They  appreciated  that  here  was  no 
situation  to  be  dealt  with  by  mere 
emergency  action,  but  one  which  called 
for  a  constructive  antidote  to  the  dis- 
integrating factors  producing  the  crisis. 
So  the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project 
came  into  being. 

Today,  Los  Angeles  can  point  to 
two  results.  In  the  area  itself,  roughly 
covering  a  quarter  of  the  city,  25,000 
children  and  youths  are  enrolled  in 
1,113  organized  and  supervised  groups. 
Three  years  ago,  only  8,000  were  so 
enrolled.  Moreover,  the  project's  ca- 
pacity to  enlist  the  participation  of 
long  neglected  cultural  groups  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  their  propor- 
tion among  these  25,000  members  now 
almost  exactly  corresponds  to  their 
proportion  in  the  total  population  of 
the  area.  The  contrary  was  the  case 
three  years  ago.  Group  programs  have 
been  enriched  in  variety  and  content. 
There  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  the  enrollment  of  older  teen-age 
youth,  a  group  always  difficult  to 
reach  and  retain.  For  the  first  time, 
people  in  this  area  of  great  need  are 
receiving  intelligent  and  concentrated 
attention,  and  are  responding  to  it. 

But  the  Youth  Project  has  also  been 
a  practical  experiment  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  youth  services.  Here  too,  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  which  have 
fundamental,  long  range  implications. 
Eleven  agencies  are  cooperating  in  the 
program  —  the  All  Nations  Founda- 


tion, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Catholic  Youth  Project, 
Church  Welfare  Bureau,  Girl  Scouts, 
International  Institute,  Jewish  Cen- 
ters Association,  Woodcraft  Rangers, 
YMCA,  and  YWCA. 

A  total  of  over  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  under 
their  auspices:  $234,000  allocated  by 
the  community  chest  in  1943;  $249,- 
000  in  1944,  and  $290,000  in  1945. 
Most  of  this  money  has  been  spent  for 
trained  personnel — none  of  it  for  capi- 
tal expense.  Sixty  professional  men  and 
women  are  working  in  the  area,  who 
would  not  be  there  otherwise.  The  re- 
cent community  recreation  survey  con- 
ducted by  Roy  Sorenson  and  a  staff 
of  experts  recommended  that  coordin- 
ating procedures  similar  to  those 
worked  out  by  the  project  be  extended 
to  all  areas  of  the  city.  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  February  1946.) 

Dynamic  "Purposefulness" 

For  many  years,  communities,  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies,  groupwork  lead- 
ers have  talked  about  the  need  for 
coordinating  youth  service.  In  Los 
Angeles,  this  talk  is  being  translated 
into  action.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid  in  philosophy,  structure,  and  prac- 
tice. We  think  we  have  found  at  least 
some  of  the  answers  to  that  perennial 
and  perplexing  community  organiza- 
tion question:  "How  do  we  effect  co- 
ordination?" It  is  to  that  phase  of  the 
Los  Angeles  experiment  that  this  ar- 
ticle primarily  is  directed. 

Perhaps  the  crisis  of  1943  made  it 
easier  to  launch  the  project  with  a 
clear-cut  purpose  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  But  the  fact  that 
from  the  very  outset  everyone  has  un- 
derstood that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  extend  youth  service  into  an  area 
of  greatest  need  is  the  touchstone 
which  has  opened  up  the  opportunities 
for  cooperative  practice.  There  were 
no  confusing  generalities  about  this 
purpose.  The  area  was  there  where 
one  could  see  it,  the  needs  were  there 
for  people  to  examine,  "expansion"  has 
real,  practical  meaning  to  groupwork 
agencies.  Nor  was  there  any  confusion 
about  the  triple  breakdown  of  this 


over-all  purpose,  which  was  articulated 
early  by  the  project: 

1.  To  meet  the  normal  needs  of  normal 
youth    for    group    work    and    recreational 
activity ; 

2.  To    encourage    those    who    are    least 
apt  to  join  a  group  with  a  traditional  pro- 
gram to  participate  in  some  type  of  super- 
vised   activity; 

3.  To   work   directly   and   constructively 
with  groups  of  delinquent  youth. 

Just  as  important  as  this  clear  state- 
ment of  purpose,  was  its  wholehearted 
acceptance  by  all  eleven  participating 
agencies.  For  two  decades,  Los  An- 
geles had  been  slow  to  increase  funds 
for  groupwork  services.  The  wartime 
experience  of  USO,  beginning  in  1941, 
had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
a  united  approach.  These  agencies 
wanted  to  make  and  carry  out  the 
plan  together.  From  the  start,  they 
have  regarded  it  as  an  experiment  in 
joint  planning,  joint  program  making, 
joint  operation.  They  have  been  search- 
ing for  the  best  way  to  extend  their 
common  groupwork  services. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  the 
evidence  of  common  purpose  among 
the  agencies,  and  the  vision  of  chest 
leadership,  all  helped  to  bring  about 
the  allocation  of  chest  funds  which 
made  the  project  possible.  Without 
this  investment  of  money,  obviously 
little  could  have  been  accomplished. 

Structure 

Although  the  project  is  under  the 
general  sponsorship  of  the  youth  serv- 
ices division  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  it  has  a 
board  of  directors  of  its  own,  vested 
with  operational  responsibility.  This 
board  is  composed  of  both  lay  and 
professional  representation  from  the 
participating  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. Under  it  are  three  important 
working  committees:  a  committee  on 
programs;  a  committee  on  program 
analysis;  and  a  delinquency  committee. 

The  program  committee  is  made  up 
of  executives,  supervisors,  and  other 
workers  from  the  cooperating  agencies. 
They  study  the  needs  of  the  area  and 
recommend  the  programs  to  be  under- 
taken. The  seminar  quality  of  com- 
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mittee  meetings  has  been  an  important 
by-product.  Members  have  learned 
from  each  other,  developed  personal 
working  relationships,  and  successfully 
created  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
constructive  change.  Thus,  the  group 
process  itself  has  contributed  directly 
to  the  development  of  the  project's 
leadership. 

The  committee  on  program  analysis 
and  evaluation  works  closely  with  the 
program  committee  in  conducting  a 
continuous  evaluation  of  operations. 

The  work  of  the  delinquency  com- 
mittee would  make  a  fascinating  story 
in  itself.  Under  its  guidance  is  a 
special  service  unit  charged  with  the 
task  of  working  with  difficult  neigh- 
borhood gangs  which  the  agencies  are 
unable  to  reach  through  their  regular 
approaches. 

The  coordinating  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  who  also  serves  as  the  director 
of  the  youth  services  division  of  the 
Welfare  Council,  two  assistant  direc- 
tors, and  four  full  time  and  one  half 
time  area  coordinators.  The  profes- 
sional group  leaders,  working  in  the 
area,  serve  as  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  participating  agencies. 

The  Coordinators'  Key  Role 

The  experience  of  three  years  has 
demonstrated  that  the  community  or- 
ganization skill  of  the  coordinators  is 
the  key  to  successful  coordination.  It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  process  by  which  the  coordinator 


helps  agencies  work  together  is  moie 
important  than  the  structure  within 
which  they  work. 

The  need  for  a  staff  skilled  in  com- 
munity organization  processes  was  not 
recognized  at  first.  The  early  planning 
group  thought  that  the  project  direc- 
tor could  do  the  necessary  organizing. 
But  the  size  of  the  project  alone,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  ten  substantial  areas, 
soon  made  it  apparent  that  practically 
he  could  not.  And  as  experience  de- 
veloped, it  became  clear  that  coopera- 
tion within  the  area  does  not  just  hap- 
pen, it  comes  dnly  as  the  will  of  the 
agencies  is  combined  with  the  profes- 
sional skill  of  the  coordinator. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  evidence 
of  the  project's  experimental  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  these  skills  and 
processes  than  the  negative  fact  that  no 
one  has  yet  produced  the  usual  manual 
"How  to  Organize  a  Community  in 
Six  Easy  Meetings."  Nor  has  the 
project  prescribed  "A  typical  Type  of 
Organization  for  the  Area."  But  more 
and  more  experience  is  enabling  us  to 
identify  at  least  some  of  the  crucial 
points  at  which  the  coordinator  must 
exercise  his  skill. 

He  must  in  the  first  instance  help 
bring  understanding  of  the  area  to  the 
people  who  are  planning  for  and  work- 
ing in  the  different  communities.  With- 
in its  ten  geographic  divisions,  can  be 
found  vivid  contrasts  and  varvino; 
needs.  These  communities  differ  just 
as  individuals  and  groups  differ.  Even 


within  these  subdivisions,  which  are 
relatively  large,  neighborhoods  present 
distinctive  patterns.  The  approach  to 
each  must  be  individualized. 

The  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  project  and  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Welfare  Council  makes  it 
possible  for  the  coordinator  to  secure 
basic  social  data  about  the  communi- 
ties to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
These  include  population  characteris- 
tics; shifts  and  changes;  national  and 
racial  make-up;  age  groupings;  facts 
about  housing ;  education ;  employment. 

Essential  knowledge  about  other  fac- 
tors in  the  areas  and  neighborhoods  can 
come  only  as  a  result  of  day  to  day 
working  experience.  But  its  syste- 
matic collection  and  analysis  is  no  less 
important.  Who  are  the  leaders  in 
whom  people  have  confidence?  How 
much  experience  have  organizations  had 
in  working  together?  Does  the  com- 
munity have  a  clear  conception  of  its 
needs  and  potentialities? 

Not  only  must  the  coordinator  help 
the  people  planning  for  and  working 
in  the  area  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  its  characteristics,  he  must  also  help 
them  gain  acceptance  from  the  com- 
munity. Naturally,  this  means  that  he 
himself  must  be  accepted.  He  must  un- 
derstand his  own  feelings  about  the 
community  and  the  people  in  it.  He 
must  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
in  terms  of  their  own  attitudes  and  in- 
terests. He  must  participate  in  their 
affairs.  His  contacts  must  be  natural, 
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easy,  grounded  in  personal  understand- 
ing, and  without  prejudice.  As  he 
establishes  his  own  identity  with  the 
community,  he  can  help  the  profes- 
sional leaders  gain  a  similar  identity. 

The  coordinators  have  discovered 
another  principle  of  successful  com- 
munity organization.  They  must  take 
the  community  where  it  is  and  begin  by 
helping  its  leaders  produce  what  they 
want.  One  coordinator  who  had 
worked  in  several  different  areas  re- 
marked that  the  biggest  thing  she  had 
learned  was  that  these  communities 
were  at  different  stages  in  their  de- 
velopment. Instead  of  bringing  to  them 
an  already  prescribed  program,  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  help  a  local  com- 
munity committee  locate  its  own  needs, 
arrive  at  the  goals  and  objectives  which 
it  recognized  as  desirable,  and  make 
practical  plans  to  reach  them.  Thus  the 
process  and  habit  of  working  together 
becomes  established  and  as  time  goes 
on,  larger  goals  and  broader  objectives 
can  be  naturally  evolved. 

Finally,  underlying  all  the  skills  and 
processes  which  the  coordinators  have 
developed  is  the  fact  that  they  must 
work  with  people.  A  study  of  their 
records  shows  that  their  essential  task 
has  been  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  community  toward  them- 
selves, influence  their  behavior  toward 
cooperative  and  constructive  action. 
Their  work  with  leaders  and  key  in- 
dividuals, their  handling  of  the  dy- 
namics of  personal  and  group  relation- 
ship is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  and  the  practicalities 
of  program  making;. 

Underpinning  Philosophy 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  clear  statement  of 
purpose,  the  money  investment  by  the 
community  chest,  and  the  expert  skills 
of  the  coordinators  could  not  have 
guaranteed  success  for  the  project,  of 
and  by  themselves.  Equally  essential 
has  been  the  philosophy  of  approach, 
buttressing  these  organizational  and 
administrative  attributes.  We  can  ar- 
ticulate, at  least  tentatively,  four  of  its 
component  parts. 

The  first  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  agencies  accepted  the  desirability  of 
pooling  their  resources.  That  meant 
that  in  this  particular  area  they  deter- 
mined to  compete  no  longer  for  the 
establishment  of  youth  groups  under 
their  own  auspices.  They  gave  up  com- 
petition for  money,  resources,  and 
leadership.  Instead,  they  decided  to 
meet  with  local  community  representa- 


tion, collect  facts,  study  needs,  and 
together  decide  which  agency  was  best 
suited  to  do  what  and  where.  As  <i 
basis  for  judging  the  over-all  success 
of  the  project,  they  accepted  a  new 
criterion — "How  well  are  needs  being 
met?" — in  place  of  the  old  one — "How 
much  work  is  my  agency  doing?" 

Second,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
emphasize  and  encourage  the  grass 
roots  characteristics  of  the  area  or- 
ganization and  program.  Over-all  plan- 
ning and  guidance  inevitably  must 
come  from  "Downtown,"  but  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area  have  been  given  every 
opportunity  to  assume  direct  responsi- 
bility for  specific  planning  and  execu- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  organization, 
structure,  aiid  program  in  each  district 
have  been  kept  flexible  and  indigenous 
to  it.  Progress  has  been  measured  in 
terms  of  community  growth  rather  than 
in  patterns  artificially  conceived  apart 
from  community  reality. 

Third,  and  following  logically,  the 
whole  approach  has  been  positive  rather 
than  negative.  That  is,  we  have  not 
started  out  by  asking,  "What's  wrong 
with  this  community?"  Instead  we 
have  asked:  "What's  right  with  it? 
What  does  it  need  ?  On  what  can  we 
build  to  make  it  possible  to  meet  these 
needs?" 

Fourth,  we  have  realistically  faced 
the  fact  that  planning  and  budget  mak- 
ing must  be  an  integrated,  continuous 
and  orderly  process.  The  people  re- 
sponsible for  inaugurating  and  plan- 
ning the  program  also  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  allocating  funds 
to  the  several  agencies  and  the  various 
districts.  The  community  chest  has 
shown  its  confidence  in  the  project  by 
delegating  this  responsibility  within  the 
over-all  allocation  which  it  makes.  The 
agencies  working  together  have  demon- 
strated their  competence  to  discharge  it. 
Plans  are  not  made  without  regard  to 
money,  and  money  is  not  spent  without 
relation  to  planning. 

The  Project  at  Work 

Perhaps  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  a  new  area 
recently  added  to  the  project  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  working  methods 
which  have  resulted  from  this  combi- 
nation of  community  organization  skill 
and  underlying  philosophy.  This  area 
is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  cen- 
tral section  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  long 
been  underserved,  and  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  includes  a  concen- 
tration of  minority  groups. 

The  initiative  came  from   the  area 


itself,  when  a  representative  group  of 
citizens  asked  the  project  board  to  ex- 
tend its  work  to  their  community. 

The  board  assigned  a  coordinator  to 
study  the  request  and  to  be  generally 
responsible  for  guiding  the  planning 
and  negotiations  which  might  ensue. 
Her  first  step  was  to  assemble  informa- 
tion for  use  by  the  project  board  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  extend  its 
service  to  the  area.  The  research  de- 
partment of  the  Welfare  Council  put 
together  facts  and  findings  from  the 
general  community  recreation  survey 
and  from  other  sources  which  gave  a 
composite  picture  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  area,  and  the  needs  which  the 
project  would  be  called  upon  to  meet. 
The  coordinators  then  met  with  repre- 
sentative people  in  the  area,  to  get  a 
firsthand  view  of  their  concept  of  its 
needs,  possible  solutions,  and  their 
capacity  to  assume  responsibility. 

On  the  basis  of  this  assembled  evi- 
dence, the  board  voted  affirmatively  to 
add  the  area  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  next  step  was  a  joint  meeting  of 
community  representatives  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  agencies,  called  by 
the  board,  and  planned  and  organized 
with  the  assistance  of  the  coordinator. 
As  a  result,  this  group  organized  itself 
into  a  planning  committee  for  the 
whole  area. 

In  a  successful  series  of  meetings, 
this  committee,  assisted  by  the  coordina- 
tor, established  the  boundaries  for  the 
program,  explored  needs,  and  agreed 
on  a  specific  program  to  meet  them. 

The  practical  implementation  of  the 
program  then  became  a  matter  for  the 
agencies  immediately  involved.  Staff 
representatives  from  those  already 
carrying  on  some  work  in  the  area, 
were  appointed  to  a  committee  charged 
with  working  out  details. 

The  project  assigned  several  new 
workers  to  these  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  these  should  work 
under  the  supervision  of  one  agency 
and  that  the  new  programs  should  be 
conducted  as  joint  programs  under  this 
single  supervisor. 

After  this  administrative  set-up  had 
been  perfected  and  the  new  workers 
were  on  the  job,  two  committees  made 
up  of  young  people  from  the  schools, 
churches,  and  youth  organizations  of 
the  area  were  appointed  to  help  carry 
out  the  plan. 

Thus,  the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Proj- 
ect has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  dar- 
ing departure  from  the  traditional.  But 
as  a  result,  our  youth  services  are  be- 
coming coordinated. 
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Beer  and  Cards 

A  Story 

CHARLES  ANSELL 


Paul  Keane  set  his  signature  to 
the  last  of  the  hundreds  of  invitations 
and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  He  was  tired, 
yet  the  ferment  of  excitement  which 
had  been  growing  in  him  during  the 
past  weeks  surged  more  strongly  than 
ever. 

Through  the  office  window  he 
saw  and  heard  the  lumbering  traffic  as 
it  crawled  along  Erie  Street  over  the 
crooked  ruts  and  loosened  bricks  which 
told  of  years  of  heavy  traffic  and  neg- 
lect. Listlessness,  decay,  and  indiffer- 
ence— that  was  Erie  Street,  thought 
Paul.  And  for  forty-eight  years  the 
Garfield  Institute,  led  by  Paul's  prede- 
cessors, had  fought  the  Erie  Street 
disease. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  genera- 
tions' of  eager-faced,  timid  immigrants 
had  crowded  into  the  four  stories  of 
the  brick  building  to  learn  the  art 
and  science  of  American  citizenship. 
Mothers  learned  new  ways  of  home- 
making,  cooking,  shopping,  child-rear- 
ing. Evening  discussion  groups,  forums, 
lectures,  and  study  circles  drew  work- 
ingmen  who,  in  speech  thick  with 
accent  and  slow  with  hesitation,  ex- 
amined and  reexamined  war  and  peace, 
labor  and  industry,  politics  and  social 
problems. 

Scores  of  eager  children  invaded 
the  dignified  building  every  afternoon, 
shrieking  their  way  down  the  long 


halls  and  through  the  club  rooms, 
where  they  played  games  and  learned 
arts,  crafts,  music,  dramatics. 

Power-seeking  politicians,  bent  on 
exploiting  immigrant  insecurity,  had 
always  had  Garfield  Institute  to  fight. 
Silas  Moore,  the  first  of  the  institute's 
directors,  had  stormed  the  City  Council 
in  1903 ;  Philip  Sangamon  had  shouted 
in  the  courts  until  he  was  jailed  for 
contempt;  even  Paul's  immediate 
predecessor  had  led  an  Erie  Street 
picket  line  during  the  devastating  days 
of  WPA. 

Yet  progress  had  been  discouragingly 
slow.  His  pulse  quickening,  Paul 
thought  that  what  these  men  had 
lacked,  he  would  now  correct.  Their 
weakness  was  in  making  Erie  Street 
their  personal  fight.  Paul  would  not 
bring  the  fight  to  the  people;  he  would 
bring  the  people  to  the  fight.  The  way 
was  clear.  From  now  on  it  was  to  be 
"Operation  Democracy." 

As  he  looked  at  the  pile  of  invita- 
tions on  his  desk,  Paul  thought  of  the 
past  weeks  which  he  had  spent  wander- 
ing among  the  activities  of  the  house 
program,  listening  to  discussions — lis- 
tening for  clues.  He  had  strained  to 
learn  the  accents  in  the  speech  of  these 
men  and  had  warmed  at  the  sounds  of 
Czechs,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Negroes 
in  earnest  talk  together. 

Again  and  again,  he  had  found  him- 


self listening  to  a  square-set  man  with 
crinkling  green  eyes  and  a  full 
moustache.  The  men  called  him  Steve, 
and  Paul  learned  that  his  name  was 
Stefan  Janosek,  a  mixture  of  Czech 
and  Hungarian  stock.  When  Janosek 
spoke,  his  hand  stroked  the  air,  his  eyes 
squinted  mystically  beneath  bushy, 
graying  brows,  his  chin  jutted  for- 
ward and  when  he  finally  struck  the 
word  he  searched  for,  there  was  a  com- 
plete flourish  of  hands,  eyes,  and 
moustache  and  a  smile  of  relief.  Then 
he  proceeded  forward  in  his  discourse, 
struggling  until  thought  and  speech 
were  at  one  in  him. 

Paul  liked  this  man's  earnest  struggle 
with  thought  and  language.  Erie  Street 
was  Janosek,  he  thought — strong,  slow, 
deeply  and  natively  intelligent.  The 
Janoseks  needed  to  band  together,  to 
pool  their  resources,  and  to  struggle 
through  together. 

Paul  was  certain  that  his  plan 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  first  step. 
The  invitations  which  lay  on  his  desk 
would  bring  all  the  men  registered  in 
the  Garfield  Institute  to  hear  his  plan 
of  developing  a  democratic  method  of 
tackling  Erie  Street's  problems. 

Promptly  at  the  time  set,  on  the 
following  Wednesday  evening,  Paul 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  hall  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  All  but 
three  of  those  who  had  been  invited 
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were  present,  and  as  they  turned 
eagerly  to  him,  Paul  felt  a  moment's 
uneasiness  at  the  authority  his  voice 
commanded. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
meet  you  men,"  he  began.  His  words 
lost  the  ceremonious  significance  he  in- 
tended. The  men  turned  to  each  other 
with  broad  smiles  and  slow  nods  of 
their  heads.  They  congratulated  each 
other  silently  for  being  so  accepted  by 
the  new  director. 

"I  know  your  loyalty  and  your 
friendship  for  our  Garfield  Institute." 
Again  his  audience  responded  with  sol- 
emn head-shaking.  Their  pantomime 
communication,  clear  and  without 
guile,  shook  Paul.  They  seemed  to  seize 
each  word,  probing  its  literal  meaning; 
each  phrase  was  a  thought  of  im- 
mediate and  personal  concern  to  them. 
The  fluency  which  he  had  prepared 
now  left  him  and  he  stood  uncertain 
before  his  audience. 

"I  said  our  Garfield  Institute,"  he 
went  on  slowly,  "and  I  mean  exactly 
that.  .  .  .  Yours  and  mine.  ...  I  have 
not  come  here  to  control  Garfield  In- 
stitute, I  have  come  here  to  work  with 
you,  to  help  build  the  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood center  you  and  I  want  and  need. 
I  can  not  do  it  alone,  I  will  need  your 
help." 

The  men  were  plainly  impressed 
with  this  frank  and  generous  state- 
ment. They  pushed  forward  in  their 
chairs  and  listened  attentively.  Then 
Paul  unfolded  his  plan.  He  called  for 
the  organization  of  a  Garfield  Council, 
to  be  composed  of  these  men.  They 
were  to  form  an  organization,  with  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  with  elected 
officers  and  committees.  They  were  to 
discuss  problems,  problems  of  the  com- 
munity, the  city  and  the  nation,  as  the 
Garfield  Council,  so  that  when  deci- 
sions were  reached,  they  carried  the 
authority  within  themselves  to  express 
their  decisions  to  whatever  source  they 
chose. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  talk,"  he  con- 
cluded, "we  shall  have  to  move  and  to 
act.  No  progress  was  ever  made  by  talk 
alone.  Talk  first  and  action  later.  .  .  . 
Of  course  I  shall  be  here  to  work  with 
you  at  any  point.  Feel  free  to  come  to 
me  whenever  you  feel  you  need  help." 

A  tentative  uncertainty  hung  over 
his  audience  for  a  moment,  then  Stefan 
Janosek,  rose  to  his  feet  slowly,  his  two 
hands  clutching  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  front  of  him. 

"Mister  Keane,"  he  began.  He  pro- 
nounced the  name  as  though  he  were 


calling  Paul  to  judgment.  "You  mean 
you  give  us  ..."  and  here  he  swept 
his  hand  in  a  half  circle  over  the  heads 
of  the  men,  "the  right  to  form  an 
organization  to  decide  how  we  spend 
our  time  at  the  Garfield  Institute  ..." 

Paul  interrupted  triumphantly.  "A 
correction,  Mr.  Janosek.  I  do  not  give 
you  the  right.  .  .  .  You  have  the  right. 
.  .  .  Now,  please,  proceed  ..." 

Janosek  lowered  his  head  in  solemn 
approval.  His  hand  remainded  frozen 
in  front  of  him  in  the  gesture  of  the 
half  circle.  "This  is  a  fine,  fine  Hea," 
he- spluttered.  "I,  myself,  am  happy  to 
hear  this.  I  know  all  my  friends  here 
will  try  to  prove  they  can  be  a  Garfield 
Council.  You  will  see!"  He  looked 
appealingly  at  the  men  about  him  and 
seated  himself  amidst  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiatic  applause. 

"Good!  Very  good!"  Paul  ex- 
claimed. "Whenever  you  are  ready, 
come  into  my  office  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  done !" 

In  his  office  again,  Paul  felt  too 
excited  to  handle  the  paper  work  on  his 
desk.  He  turned  in  his  swivel  chair  in 
a  slow,  dreamy  rhythm.  His  dream 
seemed  to  emerge  out  of  the  mists  of 
fantasy.  Plans  for  a  strong,  fighting 
Garfield  Council  raced  through  his 
mind:  an  independent,  community 
newspaper,  a  cultural  movement,  a 
social  action  body.  At  long  last  the 
little  people  would  rise  up  and  in  their 
own  ways  of  learning  and  understand- 
ing they  would  set  Erie  Street  to 
rights. 

The  days  now  passed  with  impatient 
slowness.  Even  as  he  worked  with  his 
staff  to  develop  consumers  information 
services  for  the  women  shoppers  of 
Erie  Street,  and  even  as  he  labored 
over  the  development  of  advanced 
methods  of  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
youth  on  Erie  Street,  his  mind  was 
glued  to  his  men  and  the  Garfield 
Council. 

Then,  he  learned  from  his  office 
that  a  committee  headed  by  Janosek 
had  arranged  for  the  use  of  Judson 
Lounge  for  three  consecutive  evenings 
for  discussion  meetings. 

The  librarian  mentioned  that  the 
same  committee  drew  books  on  parlia- 
mentary procedures.  He  pushed  away 
from  his  mind  any  hints  of  personal 
regret  that  the  committee  had  not 
looked  in  on  him  for  a  question  or  sug- 
gestion. If  the  men  chose  to  struggle 
through  this  alone,  that  was  all  to  the 
good. 

On  Friday  evening  of  the  week  fol- 


lowing his  meeting  with  the  men, 
Paul's  secretary  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  men  waited  to  see  him. 
Paul  asked  that  they  be  sent  in  im- 
mediately. Stefan  Janosek  was  the  first 
to  open  the  door.  The  other  men  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  office.  Paul  rose 
from  his  desk  and  welcomed  them  with 
genuine  warmth. 

"Well,"  Paul  said,  "I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you  gentlemen  .  .  ."  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  knew  what  else  to  say.  He 
smiled  at  his  visitors,  swinging  idly  in 
his  swivel  chair. 

"Mister  Keane,"  Janosek  said  sol- 
emnly, "Mister  Leone  and  Mister 
Kowal  and  myself  are  the  organization 
committee."  His  accent  was  crisp  and 
he  bore  himself  with  ceremony. 

Paul  nodded  at  the  two  men,  still 
smiling.  Mr.  Leone  and  Mr.  Kowal 
moved  uncomfortably  in  their  chairs, 
but  Janosek  smacked  his  lips  loudly 
and  continued.  "First  we  want  to  make 
special  evenings  for  Garfield  Council. 
We  like  to  meet  by  Garfield  Institute 
three  nights  —  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday." 

"Good!"   Paul   muttered   inaudibly. 

"On  Monday  night,"  Janosek  said, 
"we  hold  Garfield  Forum.  We  will 
have  speakers,  maybe,  to  tell  us  about 
politics  in  America,  in  Europe,  and 
many  other  subjects.  .  .  .  Same  time  we 
learn  to  speak  better  English  and  learn 
to  speak  in  front  of  people." 

Mr.  Leone  and  Mr.  Kowal  smiled 
at  each  other  and  nodded  to  each  other 
graciously.  Paul  was  terribly  pleased. 
He  swung  his  chair  to  the  front  of  his 
desk  and  anchored  his  elbows  on  the 
glass  top.  He  studied  Janosek  with 
quiet  pride  and  felt  himself  warmed 
with  emotion. 

"On  Wednesday  night,"  Janosek 
said,  "we  have  good  idea.  In  Garfield 
Council  is  men  from  many  nations — 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Poles, 
sometimes  Irish  and  even  American. 
We  talk  many  times  about  our  differ- 
ent nations  and  have  good  times  saying 
our  Czech,  our  Hungarian  music  is 
prettier,  more  lively  than  Polish  or 
even  Italian.  So  on  Wednesday  nights 
we  have  nationality  concerts.  .  .  .  One 
night  we  have  all  Czech  music,  next 
week  we  have  Italian  music,  and  so 
on." 

Paul  was  delighted.  This  was  indeed 
a  dream  come  true.  America  .  •  .  and 
the  word  struck  him  as  it  "had  never 
done  before.  ...  A  land  of  many  na- 
tions, yet  a  land  of  one  nation.  His 
mounting  pleasure  at  Janosek's  words 
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found  him  sitting  at  the  edge  of  his 
chair. 

"Then  on  Friday  night,"  Janosek 
said,  "we  just  want  to  have  good  time, 
to  sit  in  Judson  Lounge  like  we  are  in 
a  club  and  just  drink  beer  and  play 
little  cards  and  spend  nice  evening  to- 
gether. ..." 

Beer  and  cards.  The  words  carried 
an  obscene  ring.  Beer  and  cards  in  the 
Judson  Lounge  of  the  Garfield  Insti- 
tute. Beer  and  cards  beneath  the  oil 
portrait  of  Mark  Judson,  a  founder 
and  patron  of  the  Garfield  Institute. 
The  joy  and  pride  which  Paul  had  felt 
now  seemed  to  drain  from  him.  He 
lifted  his  elbows  off  the  desk  and  fell 
back  in  his  swivel  chair  in  defeat  and 
disappointment. 

"Is  all  right?"  Janosek  was  jubilant. 

Paul  pursed  his  lips  sternly  and 
folded  his  hands. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "it's  all 
right  to  have  a  social  hour.  Certainly 
it's  all  right  to  have  fellowship  on 
Friday  nights.  .  .  .  But,  beer  and  cards ! 
Right  here  in  the  Garfield  Institute! 
This  is  hardly  the  place  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  is  it?" 

The  committee  was  perplexed.  "Is 
something  wrong?"  Janosek  asked. 
With  a  sudden,  understanding  smile, 
he  raised  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  re- 
assurance, "Oh,  Ho !  You  think  maybe 
we  drink  too  much?  We  get  maybe 
drunk,  or  maybe  we  gamble  money? 


Oh,  no!"  Janosek  cried.  "Is  nothing! 
Sunday  afternoons  we  visit  in  coffee 
houses  and  play  little  cards.  We  have 
fun,  we  enjoy  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  do 
same  here,  we  play  for  fun  and  we  buy 
our  own  beer.  .  .  .  We  keep  lounge 
clean.  ...  Is  nothing!" 

Paul  wetted  his  parched  lips  and 
thought  for  a  moment.  This  was 
plainly  a  matter  for  tact,  and  yet  a 
matter  that  required  directness  and 
courage.  It  was  a  small  matter  to  them, 
Paul  reflected,  but  for  him  it  was  an 
issue  of  great  import.  They  would  be 
brought  to  understanding. 

"What  you  men  do  away  from  the 
Garfield  Institute  is  something  I  do 
not  have  the  right  to  criticize.  You  are 
grown  men  and  you  have  a  right  to  do 
what  you  enjoy."  Paul  was  calm  and 
conceding.  "But  you  must  understand 
that  Garfield  Institute  is  not  a  coffee 
house  1  It  is  a  place  for  all  the  people 
of  this  neighborhood  .  .  .  women  and 
children.  You  can  see  it  would  not  look 
right  to  drink  beer  and  play  cards  in 
such  a  place,  would  it?" 

"But  only  men  come  in  evening," 
Janosek  corrected,  "and  we  stay  only 
in  Judson  Lounge.  All  the  men  in 
Garfield  Council  say  is  OK,  is  good, 
fine  idea.  Beer  and  cards  on  Friday 
night  for  Garfield  Council  members  in 
Judson  Lounge.  ..."  Janosek  blinked 
his  eyes  and  shook  his  head  to  drive 
away  a  dizziness.  "Garfield  Institute  is, 


"Here  mothers  learned  new  ways  of  homemaking  and  child-rearing'' 


like  you  say,  our  place,  we  like  to  make 
it  our  place.  ..."  His  voice  grew  soft 
and  pleading.  "Mister  Keane,  we  have 
respect  for  Garfield  Institute,  we  do 
not  hurt  Garfield  with  a  little  beer  and 
cards  on  Friday  night.  You  think  so, 
Mister  Keane?" 

Paul  surged  with  brittle  impatience. 
It  would  be  futile  to  argue  policy  .  .  . 
tradition  .  .  .  house  atmosphere,  if  not 
downright  good  taste  with  these  men. 
They  were  simply  bent  on  forcing  old 
and  crude  habits  on  the  house.  Paul 
would  have  to  correct  these  habits.  He 
would  have  to  divert  their  need  for 
fellowship  into  more  wholesome  chan- 
nels. Meantime,  he  looked  at  the  men 
and  said. 

"Think  it  over,  gentlemen.  Tell  the 
council  what  I  have  said.  I  am  com- 
pletely happy  over  your  plans  for  the 
forum  on  Monday  nights  and  the  con- 
certs on  Wednesday  nights.  But  I  must 
withhold  my  decision  about  your  plans 
for  Friday  nights  because  this  is  a 
neighborhood  house  where  women  and 
children  come  during  the  week  .  .  . 
and  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  coffee 
house  recreation  ..."  Paul  tapered 
off  abruptly. 

The  men  rose  slowly  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  bewilderment.  Janosek 
studied  Paul,  his  face  lined  with  dis- 
tress and  confusion.  "You  mean  we 
cannot  have  Friday  night  for  beer  and 
cards  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  simply  mean  for  you  to  think  it 
over.  It  isn't  that  I  object  to  beer  and 
cards,  it's  just  that  I  feel  that  Garfield 
Institute  is  not  the  place  for  it,  that's 
all." 

Janosek  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
threw  up  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
futility.  "OK,  Mister  Keane.  We  tell 
the  other  men  what  you  say,  maybe  we 
think  of  other  idea  for  Friday  night. 
.  .  .  Maybe  not  ...  " 

After  the  men  left,  Paul  sighed  and 
ran  his  fingers  across  his  forehead. 
These  good  men  had  yet  to  learn  about 
limits  even  in  a  democracy.  Liberty, 
yes,  but  not  license,  Paul  told  himself. 
In  the  days  that  followed  he  comforted 
himself  with  visions  of  the  committee 
returning  to  him,  grinning  sheepishly, 
explaining  in  halting,  embarrassed 
phrases  how  they  had  reconsidered  his 
views  and  understood  now  in  a  new 
light. 

Again  he  left  the  men  to  their  own 
deliberations,  for  he  wanted  them  to 
think  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  pressures 
and  the  symbols  of  authority.  With 
freedom  came  understanding,  Paul  re- 
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fleeted,  and  he  wanted  the  men  to  un- 
derstand. 

Uneasily  he  bore  the  weight  of 
impatience  while  the  interminable 
period  of  eight  evenings  passed.  Then 
Janosek  and  his  two  committee  col- 
leagues stood  again  in  the  outer  office 
seeking  to  see  "Mister  Keane."  A  wave 
of  vague  apprehension  swept  over  Paul 
after  his  secretary  announced  them.  He 
felt  unprepared  for  them. 

This  time  Janosek  held  the  door  for 
his  two  colleagues  to  enter  the  room. 
When  they  were  seated,  Janosek 
smacked  his  lips,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  nervously  smoothed  the  hair  of  his 
moustache  with  the  sides  of  his  fingers. 
Paul  looked  at  Janosek,  waiting  ex- 
pectantly. 

"We  tell  our  men  what  you  say, 
Mr.  Keane,"  Janosek  began.  His  head 
shook  slowly  in  an  attitude  of  deep, 
personal  regret.  "But  they  do  not 
agree."  He  looked  directly  at  Paul  and 
said,  "First  we  think  maybe  we  wrong. 
Beer  and  cards  is  maybe  like  gambling 
and  drinking,  same  like  sports  do  in 
tavern  on  River  Street,  but  we  know 
we  not  River  Street  drinkers  and 
gamblers. 

But  we  even  go  talk  to  ministers 
and  priests  to  ask  if  is  all  right  for 
workingmen  to  drink  little  beer  some- 
times and  to  play  cards  sometimes,  but 
no  gambling!  All  ministers  and  priests, 
they  say  drinking  and  gambling  is  bad, 
but  if  honest  workingmen  want  maybe 
a  little  beer  and  play  little  cards,  is 
nothing  wrong,  Mister  Keane!"  Jano- 
sek was  shaking  his  head  in  violent  em- 
phasis. His  upraised  hand  slapped  his 
knee  vigorously  as  he  shouted  the 
word  "wrong!" 

Paul  was  hurt.  First,  that  these  men 
sought  corroboration  from  their  local 
clergymen,  as  though  it  were  com- 
pletely a  moral  question,  and  also,  be- 
cause they  had  not  worked  it  out 
among  themselves. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "let's  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  appreciate  your 
.trouble  in  wanting,  honestly,  to  under- 
stand my  point  of  view,  but  you  fail  to 
understand,  I  think,  that  my  objection 
is  not  to  beer  and  cards  as  such.  No, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  object  to  that 
recreation.  But  I  do  say  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  place  where  that 
form  of  recreation  is  either  proper  or 
improper.  It  is  just  not  proper  at  the 
Garfield  Institute!" 

The  committee  men  now  leaned  over 
toward  each  other  and  whispered 
among  themselves.  Mr.  Kowal  leaned 


back  in  his  chair  now  and  pointed  his 
finger  at  Janosek.  "Steve,  you  tell 
him." 

Janosek  rubbed  his  knees  gently  and 
looked  at  Paul  helplessly. 

"Mister  Keane,  we  talk  also  to 
Judge  Griswold."  "Judge"  Griswold, 
the  Erie  Street  shyster,  ward  heeler 
for  the  Erie  Street  Political  Club !  The 
name  fell  as  a  personal  attack  upon 


Paul.  Griswold  was  one  of  the  key 
leeches  sucking  the  blood  out  of  Erie 
Street,  a  figure  Paul  would  have  to 
reckon  with  again  and  again.  To  the 
Garfield  Institute,  Griswold  and  Erie 
Street  were  inseparable  twins,  much 
like  crime  and  poverty,  delinquency 
and  disease. 

"Judge  Griswold,  he  old  friend  to 
many  of  us,  and  he  educated  man!" 
Janosek  wanted  to  sound  persuasive 
and  reasonable.  "We  tell  him  about 
Garfield  Council,  about  our  Monday 
lectures,  our  Wednesday  concerts  and 
our  Friday  beer  and  cards.  We  ask  him 
is  all  right  to  drink  little  beer  and  play 
little  cards.  .  .  ." 

Paul  froze.  Griswold  was  bad,  al- 
ways and  reliably  bad.  He  knew  al- 
ready what  that  politician  would 
answer. 

"He  agree  with  you,  Mister  Keane," 
Janosek  said  earnestly.  "He  say  you 
right.  Garfield  Institute  is  nice  place 
for  women  and  little  children;  Gar- 
field  Institute  do  fine  work  for  children 
and  women,  but  for  workingmen,  is 
not  the  place  for  workingmen.  ..." 

"That's  not  so!"  Paul  broke  in. 

"Is  so,"  Janosek  answered  gravely. 
"Judge  Griswold,  he  say  to  our  com- 
mittee that  Erie  Street  Political  Club 
got  nice,  big  hall  with  little  rooms  for 
private  meeting.  We  can  use  hall  or 


rooms  anytime,  he  says,  beer  and  cards 
too  ..." 

"You  can't  mean  that  the  Garfield 
Council  would  meet  there,  at  least  not 
in  the  name  of  Garfield  Council!" 

"Oh,  no!"  Janosek  said,  "Judge 
Griswold  he  say  we  meet  there  on  Fri- 
day night,  free,  but  to  call  ourselves 
Erie  Street  Social  Club  ..." 

Paul  sat  erect  in  his  chair.  Surely 
the  men  would  not  fall  into  such  an 
open,  crude  trap.  He  studied  the  three 
men,  his  desperation  burning  in  his 
eyes. 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  do  that, 
would  you?"  Paul  asked. 

"Sure!"  Janosek  said.  "Judge  Gris- 
wold is  helping  us  and  is  helping  you. 
Why  not?" 

"Helping  me?" 

Janosek  was  puzzled.  "But  Mister 
Keane,  you  yourself  say  no  beer  and 
cards  in  Garfield  Institute.  Judge  Gris- 
wold he  agree  and  he  offer  his  place  for 
Friday  nights.  He  say  we  should  meet 
in  his  hall  one  Monday  in  month.  He 
give  us  lecture  and  discussion  too  ...  " 

Janosek  rose  now.  He  looked  at 
Paul  Keane  for  approval. 

"Well,  we  handle  council  all  right, 
no?  Maybe  you  come  over  to  Erie 
Street  Club  this  Friday;  we  save  you 
beer,  yes?"  Janosek  chuckled  in  ingra- 
tiating friendship. 

Paul  looked  at  Janosek,  looked  for 
lurking  evil,  for  ugly,  sinister  design, 
but  finally  turned  away.  Janosek  was 
smiling  in  happy  triumph.  He  had 
pleased  Mister  Keane  and  wanted  his 
approval. 

When  the  men  were  gone,  Paul 
stared  blankly  at  his  desk,  then  slowly 
turned  in  his  swivel  chair  and  faced 
the  windows  looking  out  on  Erie 
Street.  The  heavy  Erie  Street  traffic 
was  crawling  slowly  past  the  Garfield 
Institute.  A  truck  overloaded  with 
bulging,  cardboard  cartons  bounced  its 
baggage  dangerously  over  the  broken 
ruts  in  the  street.  The  Erie  Street 
trolley  clanged  its  way  slowly  up  the 
street  with  three  young  boys  crouched 
on  the  outside  apron  of  the  car,  hitch- 
ing rides  out  of  view  of  the  motorman. 

Across  the  street,  women  and  chil- 
dren strolled,  gazing  in  the  window  of 
the  secondhand  shop  and  at  the  limp 
fruit  on  a  peddler's  push  cart  at  the 
curb.  A  drunk  rested  against  the  dark- 
ened window  of  the  undertaker  parlor, 
while  another  wove  his  way  unsteadily 
through  the  sidewalk  traffic,  among 
the  window-shopping  women  and  the 
playing  children. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Housing  for  Whom? 

With  President  Truman's  recent 
decision  that  the  housing  program 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  government's 
adopted  policy  of  relaxing  controls, 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt's  resignation  as 
National  Housing  Administrator  and 
Expediter  was  inevitable,  as  was  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  new  nation- 
al housing  policy  which  the  President 
announced  on  December  14.  Forth- 
with, the  President  appointed  Federal 
Housing  Administrator  Raymond  M. 
Foley  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency  and  Frank  R.  Cree- 
don  NHA  Expediter.  Mr.  Foley  now 
functions  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Under  new  national  policy,  most 
of  the  previous  government  controls 
on  building  are  swept  aside  and  the 
responsibility  for  providing  homes  goes 
back  to  private  enterprise  unhampered 
by  government  regulations.  Specifically, 
price  ceilings  on  new  homes  for  pur- 
chase, priorities  and  allocations  of 
materials  (with  minor  exceptions)  and 
veterans'  priority  in  home  building  for 
personal  occupancy  are  removed.  Th- 
flat  $80-a-month  rental  ceiling  on  new 
housing  is  relaxed  to  the  extent  that 
the  builder  is  permitted  to  rent  his 
units  in  a  project  at  prices  which  aver- 
age that  amount,  and  finally  the  limit 
on  nonresidential  construction  is  to  be 
materially  increased. 

As  expected,  the  new  program  is 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
real  estate  and  building  interests, 
which  had  consistently  assailed  the 
previous  policy  as  stymying  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  the 
new  policy  are  equally  vocal,  maintain- 
ing that  while  it  will  accelerate  the 
building  program,  the  new  housing 
provided  will  meet  only  the  needs  of 
the  higher  income  groups  and  leave 
untouched  the  needs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  veterans  and  other  American 
families — for  whom  even  the  previous 
$80  rental  and  $10,000  purchase  price 
were  too  high.  Private  interests  them- 
selves predict  high  prices,  offering  as  a 
substitute  the  so-called  "filtering  down" 
process.  A  spurious  expedient,  at  best, 
its  critics  reply,  and  one  that  cannot 
work  at  all  under  present  conditions 
of  the  housing  market. 


That  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  building  of  rental  housing  as  op- 
posed to  housing  for  sale  is  hailed  in 
many  quarters.  But  desirable  as  that  is, 
the  cost  factor  still  remains. 

All  of  which  in  the  opinion  of  these 
critics  leads  to  one  deduction.  The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill 
must  be  passed  by  the  80th  Congress 
if  the  needs  of  the  lower  income  groups 
are  to  be  met.  Although  the  President 
gave  it  only  passing  notice  in  this  re- 
organization, it  still  has  bipartisan 
support,  since  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
has  promised  to  reintroduce  it.  Only 
the  American  Legion  is  missing  to  date 
from  the  roster  of  organized  veteran-; 
groups  backing  the  bill.  Here  is  a 
challenge  to  other  citizens  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  now  being 
spearheaded  by  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  (1015  Fifteenth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.)  to  assure 
its  passage. 

All  Is  Not  Well 

The  serious  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  veterans  and  American  com- 
munities is  indicated  by  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly's  "Trend 
Report  on  Veterans'  Affairs"  issued  in 
December.  Here  it  is  noted  that 
"veterans  and  their  families  will  soon 
comprise  close  to  50  percent  of  our 
population";  that  as  of  October  31, 
some  13,853,000  GI's  had  left  the 
armed  services;  that  one  out  of  every 
five  dollars  spent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
be  for  veterans. 

A  measure  of  the  veteran's  need  for 
help  from  his  own  community  is  given 
in  the  "Bill  of  Particulars  of  Com- 
munity Responsibility  to  Veterans" 
which  the  assembly  prepared  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  held  in  Washington  in  De- 
cember. According  to  the  bill :  "In 
October  1946,  over  70  percent  of  the 
problems  raised  by  veterans  visiting 
Michigan  community  centers  were  of 
a  nature  that  did  not  permit  satis- 
factory solution  merely  through  the 
services  of  state  or  federal  government 
agencies.  .  .  ." 

The  veteran's  greatest  worry,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Trend  Report,"  is 


over  "the  specter  of  unemployment." 
Half  of  all  unemployed  men  are 
veterans,  and  according  to  the  Retrain- 
ing and  Reemployment  Administration, 
"the  percentage  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans in  the  labor  force  is  greater  than 
two  and  one  half  times  that  for  other 
civilians." 

According  to  the  report,  the  current 
"bull  market"  in  college  training  in- 
dicates mass  interest  in  getting  skills 
that  have  bargaining  value  in  a  com- 
petive  labor  market.  On  October  31, 
nearly  2,000,000  veterans  were  ac- 
tually in  training — 1,303,013  in  edu- 
cational institutions  and  666,332  in 
job  training.  But  although  American 
colleges  are  breaking  all  records, 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
had  to  be  turned  away." 

The  crucial  importance  of  the  local 
community  in  aiding  the  veteran  (see 
"The  Veteran  Returns  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1945)  is  stressed  in  the  "Bill  of  Par- 
ticulars." Suggestions  for  the  com- 
munity include:  organizing  a  general 
committee  for  the  whole  veterans  pro- 
gram; maintaining  "a  community  ad- 
visory or  service  center  ...  to  act  as 
the  focal  point  for  all  local  efforts." 

For  the  Homeless 

After  eleven  months  of  sharp  de- 
bate and  a  last  bitter  conflict  on  the 
Assembly  floor,  the  United  Nations 
finally  agreed  late  on  December  15,  to 
create  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization. The  action  came  none  too 
soon,  for  UNRRA's  life  term,  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  run  out  December 
31,  had  been  extended  for  a  slim 
ninety  days  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council 
on  December  14.  The  extension  will 
make  possible  the  delivery  of  $626,- 
000,000  worth  of  relief  goods  held  up 
in  our  ports  by  strikes.  In  the  mean- 
time, 1,000,000  refugees  wait  in 
Europe,  in  need  of  food  and  help  with 
repatriation  or  resettlement.  It  will  be 
the  function  of  the  new  IRO  to  meet 
these  needs.  Their  agenda's  first  im- 
portant matter,  however,  will  be  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  countries  which 
are  willing  and  able  to  give  homeless 
people  a  home  once  more. 
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SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


Mingled  emotions  greeted  the 
first  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  set  up  under  the  so-called 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Critics 
found  it  too  wishy-washy  but  others, 
and  these  include  its  compilers,  see  it 
as  a  "vigorous  interpretation  of  the 
act"  and  a  none  too  gentle  reminder 
to  the  Chief  Executive  and  to  Con- 
gress that  they  are  expected  to  come 
through,  and  that  promptly,  with  a 
national  economic  program. 

As  provided  under  the  act,  the 
Council  reported  to  the  President,  who 
must  submit  recommendations  for  a 
program  to  Congress  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  fourteen-man  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  will  study  the 
President's  message  and  report  back  to 
the  full  Congress  by  February  1. 

The  new  Congress  will  have  to  move 
rapidly  if  the  February  1  deadline  is 
met.  There  are  ten  carry-over  members 
of  the  committee  but  four  will  have  to 
be  appointed.  Carry-overs  are  Senators 
Taft,  Bridges,  O'Mahoney,  and 
Myers.  On  the  House  side  they  are 
Representatives  Bender,  Judd,  Rich, 
Patman,  Hart,  and  Huber.  Those 
familiar  with  the  personalities  of  the 
above  are  anticipating  a  lively  time  for 
the  committee. 

The  report  has  proved  a  best  seller 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office 
which  is  being  pushed  to  meet  requests 
for  copies. 

444 

The  millionth  baby  to  be  born 
under  the  Emergency  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  program  arrived  some- 
where around  November  1  1  ,  according 
to  the  Children's  Bureau.  Wives  and 
infants  of  servicemen  in  the  four  lowest 
grades  are  eligible. 

At  one  time  the  program  was  pay- 
ing  for   between   40,000   and   45,000 
babies    a    month,    but    the    load    has 
dropped  to  about   15,000. 
444 

Addressing  a  national  conference 
on  veterans  affairs  held  in  Washing- 
ton early  in  December,  General  G.  B. 
Erskine,  head  of  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration,  warned 
that  present  community  indifference  to 
veterans  housing  problems  would  lead 
to  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  veterans 
who  might  become  "easy  pickings  for 


Communists  and  other  subversive  ele- 
ments." He  advised  local  agencies  to 
stop  feuding  and  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  where  veterans  are  concerned. 

A  previous  speaker,  Sam  Stavisky, 
veterans  editor  for  The  Washington 
Post,  told  the  conference  that  few 
communities  had  made  any  real  effort 
to  provide  housing  for  veterans.  He 
said  that  the  "business  as  usual"  atti- 
tude of  communities  throughout  the 
nation  had  set  the  stage  for  one  of  the 
worst  social  problems  in  generations 
with  4,000.000  veterans  seeking  homes. 
444 

Senator  William  Langer  of  North 
Dakota  will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  new 
Congress  calling  for  the  abolishment  of 
the  U.  S.  Indian  Bureau  because  he 
believes  it  obsolete. 

444 

Roger  Wason,  recent  president, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  being  underprivileged  if  you 
have  the  privilege  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican citizen." 

The  NAM  News  further  declares 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  new  (Re- 
publican) Congress  will  approve  any 
proposal  to  assign  greater  responsibility 
over  social  security  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  Ncu't  also  foresees  that 
the  new  Congress  will  make  an  effort 
to  shift  greater  responsibility  to  the 
states  for  unemployment  compensation. 
The  same  trend  is  anticipated  in  health 
and  sickness  insurance  legislation. 

"Thus,"  to  continue  the  quote, 
"adoption  of  a  federal  cradle-to-the- 
grave  program  or  any  program  lodging 
greater  social  security  authority  in  the 
federal  government,  seems  remote." 
444 

More  than  1,100  veterans  have 
received  Certificates  of  Eligibility  to 
study  abroad  under  the  GI  Act.  The 
Veterans  Administration  has  approved 
a  list  of  903  foreign  institutions  frorti 
which  they  may  choose,  located  in 
sixty-three  countries  and  including  not 
only  universities,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  but  art  and  music 
conservatories  and  other  specialized  in- 
stitutions as  well. 

The  program  is  being  handled  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  cooper- 


ating with  the  Department  of  State. 
It  is,  however,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  program  being  set  up  under 
the  Fulbright  act  providing  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  to 
finance  the  education  of  American 
students  in  foreign  institutions  of 
learning.  The  latter  program  is  not 
confined  to  veterans. 

444 

A  guaranteed  annual  wage  is 
recommended  in  the  interim  report  re- 
cently made  public  by  Murray  W. 
Latimer,  former  chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  and  director  of  a 
study  under  White  House  direction. 

The  report  calls  for  the  annual  wage 
as  a  stabilizer  for  the  national  econ- 
omy. It  urges  the  federal  government 
and  state  government  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  encourage  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  program. 

The  report  recommends  specifically 
that  (1)  the  government  urge  the 
states  to  allow  workers  covered  under 
guaranteed  wage  plans  to  receive  un- 
employment compensation;  (2)  that 
employers  paying  out  guaranteed  wage 
benefits  be  allowed  to  calculate  the 
unemployment  compensation  payments 
as  part  of  their  wage  guarantees;  (3) 
that  Congress  amend  the  tax  laws  to 
allow  firms  to  accumulate  tax-free 
trust  funds  against  future  costs  of 
guaranteed  wage  plans. 

The  report  notes  that  at  least   196 
such  plans  were  in  operation  early  in 
1946.   The   majority   pledge   payment 
of  full   pay  for  a  year. 
444 

Veterans  Administrator  Omar  N. 
Bradley  has  warned  exservicemen  re- 
fusing employment  in  favor  of  the  $20 
a  week  allowed  them  for  52  weeks 
under  the  GI  Act  that  they  are  en- 
dangering their  future.  Such  veterans 
are  "forfeiting  the  cushion  of  their 
deferred  unemployment  payments  .  .  . 
a  cushion  that  is  like  money  in  the 
bank,"  he  declares. 

444 

Arthur  T.  Altmeyer,  Social  Se- 
curity administrator,  sees  the  present 
unemployment  insurance  fund  of  near- 
ly $7,000,000.000  as  an  effective  brake 
against  widespread  depression. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Children 


The  idea  "that  the  welfare  of  all 
the  children  is  a  public  responsibility  no 
less  than  is  their  education  ...  is  be- 
ginning to  take  hold  of  public  think- 
ing," according  to  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau.  "Children  who  have  difficult 
emotional  problems,  children  whose 
parents  are  separated,  children  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  seeking  a 
way  out  and  need  help  in  rinding  it 
.  .  .  stand  in  need  of  the  kind  of  help 
a  skilled  child  welfare  worker  can 
give"  no  less  than  the  poor  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  child. 

Recognition  of  this  need  is  seen  in 
the  eleven-point  action  program  adopt- 
ed by  the  National  Commission  for 
Children  and  Youth  at  its  December 
meeting.  It  urges  expansion  of  the 
federal-state  cooperative  program  to 
make  child  welfare  and  health  services 
available  to  every  child  within  ten 
years.  The  action  program  also  in- 
cludes: extension  of  social  security, 
improvement  of  state  laws  on  adoption, 
guardianship,  illegitimacy,  arid  juvenile* 
delinquency;  expansion  of  mental 
health  programs  for  children  "at  all 
stages  of  their  development" ;  recrea- 
tional opportunities;  international  pro- 
grams for  youth. 

The  commission  also  voted  to  start 
an  educational  campaign  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Needs  of  Chil- 
dren for  the  year  1950.  Another  reso- 
lution called  for  a  countrywide  study 
of  personnel  shortages  in  the  field  of 
youth  services.  Members  were  urged 
to  work  for  legislation  providing  health 
services  to  children  through  joint  ac- 
tion by  school  and  public  health 
authorities. 

Noting  that  the  first  meetings  of 
the  seventeen  state  commissions  for 
youth  are  being  held  concurrently,  the 
commission  recommended  that  other 
states  be  encouraged  to  organize  such 
commissions. 

The  doubling  of  the  appropriation 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  by  the 
seventy-ninth  Congress  makes  it  pos- 
sible, among  other  gains,  to  care  for 
all  the  crippled  children  on  waiting 
lists,  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  assistant  chief 
of  the  bureau,  reported  last  month. 


Voicing  optimism  as  to  the  action  of 
the  incoming  Congress  on  welfare  ap- 
propriations, she  pointed  out:  "If  the 
states  were  assured  that  Congress 
would  increase  the  funds  again,  and 
they  were  in  a  position  to  plan  ahead 
for  services,  it  would  be  possible  to 
care  for  other  disabled  children  need- 
ing help  as  badly  as  those  orthopedi- 
cally  crippled — those  suffering  from 
rheumatic  heart  disease,  and  from  cere- 
bral palsy." 

Clinic  Teams 

New  York  State's  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  is  expanding  its  pro- 
gram of  child  guidance  clinics,  Dr. 
Donald  W.  Cohen,  chief  child  guid- 
ance psychiatrist  of  the  department, 
reported  on  November  14.  Within  the 
past  few  months,  four  additional  clinic 
teams  have  been  added  to  the  four  al- 
ready operating  out  of  key  cities  in  the 
state.  Three  more  are  planned  when 
personnel  is  available.  Each  team  com- 
prises a  psychiatrist,  a  psychologist, 
two  social  workers,  and  a  stenographer. 
It  is  planned  to  provide  one  half  or 
one  full  day  of  clinic  service  a  week 
at  each  location  rather  than  the  semi- 
monthly or  even  bimonthly  service 
formerly  given.  This  will  make  pos- 
sible continuous  treatment  and  follow- 
up,  in  addition  to  diagnosis. 

Clinic  personnel  will  assist  in  train- 
ing doctors  from  the  state  hospitals 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  child  guid- 
ance work.  They  will  also  cooperate 
with  the  State  Youth  Commission  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

Foster  Homes 

Novel  devices  for  finding  foster 
homes  mirror  the  continuing  desperate 
shortage  of  facilities  for  the  temporary 
care  of  children. 

In  Seattle,  the  mayor  proclaimed  the 
last  week  in  November  as  Foster 
Homes  Week.  The  foster  home  find- 
ing committee  of  the  Community  Chest 
and  Council  of  Seattle  and  King 
County  has  been  campaigning  for  200 
new  foster  homes  under  the  slogan 
"Give  a  foster  child  a  chance." 

A  recent  survey  by  the  council  had 
shown  nearly  200  children  in  need  of 
this  service — neglected,  abandoned,  or 
from  temporarily  broken  homes.  Some 


were  being  cared  for  in  local  hospitals 
for  lack  of  other  facilities. 

Faced  with  a  similar  dilemma,  New 
York  City's  department  of  welfare 
sent  500  employes  out  to  ring  door- 
bells throughout  the  city  the  first  two 
weeks  in  December  in  a  quest  for 
short  time  shelter  homes.  Five  hundred 
children  were  in  need  of  placement  for 
much  the  same  reasons  as  in  Seattle, 
and  here,  too,  well  babies  were  living 
in  hospitals  for  want  of  other  facilities. 

The  campaign  was  heralded  by  a 
radio  broadcast  designating  the  first 
week  of  December  as  Shelter  Home 
Week,  and  appealing  to  families  to 
make  their  homes  available.  About 
3,000  families  sent  in  applications  dur- 
ing the  drive. 

"Dream  of  Medical  Men" 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  in 
establishing  Boston's  planned  $10,000,- 
000  Medical  Center  for  Children,  ac- 
cording to  The  New  YorJt  Times  of 
December  17.  Four  outstanding  medi- 
cal institutions — the  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Infants  Hospital, 
the  Sharon  (Mass.)  Sanitarium,  and 
the  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Convalescent 
Home — have  merged  with  the  seventy- 
seventy-year  old  Children's  Hospital, 
nucleus  of  the  new  center. 

Described  by  J.  W.  Farley,  presi- 
dent of  Children's  Hospital,  as  "a 
dream  of  medical  men  for  years,"  the 
center  will  operate  on  a  countrywide 
basis,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  diagnostic 
center  for  New  England. 

It  will  include  diagnostic  labora- 
tories, pediatric  research  facilities,  a 
child  health  clinic  for  well  children,  a 
neurological  institute,  a  cancer  clinic, 
and  a  unit  for  adolescents,  an  age 
group  long  neglected  in  hospital  plan- 
ning. 

Clearing  House 

A  Social  Service  Referral  Center 
has  been  set  up  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
child  welfare  problems  in  Middlesex 
County,  according  to  the  November 
Welfare  Reporter.  Administered  by 
the  child  welfare  division  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Welfare  Board, 
the  center  accepts  for  referral  any  case 
involving  a  child  or  youth  under 
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twenty-one.  It  seeks  to  reduce  duplica- 
tion of  agency  service  and  to  foster 
understanding  of  community  needs  and 
resources. 

In  Print 

"If  Your  Child   Is   Slow"   from 
the  recently  oganized  National  Mental 


Health  Foundation  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  September  1946,  page  235), 
is  a  leaflet  containing  helpful  informa- 
tion for  parents  who  must  plan  the 
education  and  training  of  a  mentally 
defective  child.  Ten  cents  a  copy 
(quantity  rates)  from  the  foundation, 
Box  7574,  Philadelphia  1. 


Veterans  Affairs 


A  new  top  coordinator  for  the 
fifteen  or  more  federal  agencies  now 
handling  veterans  affairs,  with  "au- 
thority to  cut  red  tape  and  act,"  was 
urged  in  a  War  Department  report 
prepared  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller.  Lack  of  a  postwar 
"master  plan"  for  coping  with  veterans' 
problems  has  resulted  in  "confusion" 
in  the  government  and  in  local  com- 
munities, in  his  opinion. 

Released  early  in  December,  the  re- 
port was  completed  last  July  after  a 
six  months'  study.  It  showed  that 
among  the  nearly  14,000,000  veterans 
"disillusionment  is  rampant,  and  un- 
employment and  underemployment  has 
reached  distressing  proportions."  The 
Negro  veteran,  according  to  the  report, 
has  encountered  the  most  difficulty  in 
reverting  to  civilian  life  as  "his  color 
nullifies  the  fact  that  he  is  a  veteran." 

Colonel  Rockefeller  proposes  a  citi- 
zens' group  "to  conduct  a  far-reaching 
employment  drive  designed  to  correct 
injustices  and  hardships  that  have  been 
the  lot  of  far  too  many  deserving  men." 

Apathetic  Public 

The  community's  attitude  toward 
the  veteran  at  present  is  apathetic, 
Robert  Bondy,  director  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  told  the 
National  Conference  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. (See  page  22.)  In  his  opinion 
the  only  difference  between  the  present 
postwar  period  and  that  following 
World  War  I  is  that  "the  apathy,  the 
recession  of  interest  in  the  veteran,  is 
appearing  earlier." 

A  "Bill  of  Particulars"  prepared  by 
the  assembly  for  the  conference,  urges 
local  communities  to  recognize  the 
prior  claim  of  the  disabled  veteran; 
help  the  employer  to  understand  that 
he  is  employable ;  aid  the  veteran  to  fit 
into  the  total  life  of  the  community. 

Suggestions  for  finding  homes  for 
veterans  include  publicity,  housing 
surveys,  recruitment  of  construction 
labor,  working  for  housing  legislation. 

The  community  may  aid  the  GI 
student,  according  to  the  "Bill,"  by 


renting  him  rooms,  setting  up  a  nursery 
for  his  children,  or  including  his  wife 
in  the  social  life  of  the  town. 

To  help  the  on-the-job  trainee,  the 
community  can  make  a  survey  of  the 
type  of  labor  needed  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  of  facilities  for  training  avail- 
able, and  should  cooperate  with  VA 
in  maintaining  high  training  standards. 

To  meet  the  all-important  problem 
of  employment,  the  "Bill"  suggests  or- 
ganizing a  veterans  employment  com- 
mittee; getting  publicity  on  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  veterans ;  seeing  that 
all  business  and  labor  groups  partici- 
pate in  finding  jobs  for  veterans. 

War  Memorials 

Heroic  statues  and  monumental 
cannon  seem  to  be  continuing  to  go  out 
of  style.  More  and  more  cities  are 
building  community  centers  as  "living" 
tributes  to  those  who  died  in  World 
War  II,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as 
reported  by  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House. 

Many  cities  such  as  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.,  have  taken  over  wartime  USO 
facilities  as  community  centers.  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  has  developed  its  Washing- 
ton Community  Center  from  an  un- 
used school  building. 

In  California,  ten  memorial  build- 
ings have  already  been  built,  financed 
directly  from  tax  funds  and  ranging  in 
cost  from  $40,000  to  $250,000.  In 
smaller  towns  these  buildings  seem  to 
be  taking  the  place  of  the  old  town  hall 
as  centers  of  community  life. 

Deadline 

Veterans  wishing  to  reinstate  their 
GI  Term  Insurance  under  the  easy 
terms  of  the  Insurance  Act  of  1946, 
must  do  so  before  February  1,  1947. 
After  this  date,  a  medical  examination 
will  again  be  required. 

Disabled  GI 

The  Veterans  Administration  re- 
cently announced  greater  leniency  in 
planning  for  the  vocational  rehabilita- 


tion of  disabled  GI's  under  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  Those  who 
through  illness,  severe  disability,  or 
other  circumstance  are  unable  to  finish 
their  training  course  within  the  speci- 
fied four  years,  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  study  period.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  medicine,  where  the 
study  period  is  longer  than  four  years, 
the  veteran  may  be  permitted  to  pay 
his  own  way  long  enough  so  that  when 
he  finally  enrolls  under  the  act,  only 
four  years  are  left  in  his  course. 

Under  the  act,  VA  is  responsible 
for  testing  the  disabled  veteran,  help- 
ing him  select  a  suitable  occupational 
objective,  enrolling  him  in  a  course  of 
training  usually  for  four  years,  paying 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  providing 
him  with  a  subsistence  allowance,  Final 
authority  for  extending  courses  beyond 
four  years  is  the  VA  regional  manager, 
acting  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  an  advisory  committee  of  specialists. 

Improvement 

Speaking  at  the  national  confer- 
ence on  veterans  affairs.  Walter  Bura, 
director  of  the  VA  prosthetic  appli- 
ance service,  reported  improvement  in 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
artificial  limbs  being  supplied. 

In  November,  the  Washington 
Daily  News  and  other  newspapers 
quoted  Major  '  General  Graves  B. 
Erskine,  chief  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's retaining  and  reemployment 
administration,  as  criticizing  manufac- 
turers of  artificial  limbs  for  failure  to 
incorporate  new  improvements  in  their 
prosthetic  devices.  The  amputees  were 
bitterly  disappointed,  according  to  the 
article,  when  they  compared  what  was 
offered  them  with  what  had  been 
promised  by  morale  builders. 

Odd  Shoes 

Unique  service  for  amputees  who 
do  not  wear  artificial  limbs  is  provided 
by  the  National  Odd  Shoe  Exchange 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk  reported  recently  in  The  New 
York  Times.  The  exchange  was  started 
in  1943  by  Ruth  C.  Rubin,  an  occu- 
pational therapist  and  herself  a  victim 
of  infantile  paralysis.  Required  to  buy 
shoes  of  a  different  size  for  each  foot, 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  person  who  uses  only  the 
right  shoe  of  a  pair  with  the  one  who 
uses  only  the  left. 

She  makes  no  attempt  to  handle  the 
shoes  herself,  but  keeps  extensive 
records  on  the  age,  sex,  and  shoe  size 
of  applicants.  When  she  finds  two  op- 
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Dorothy    Wilding 

Leader 

Designated  "Ambassador  of  Hope" 
to  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  Palestine, 
Mrs.  David  M.  Levy  of  New  York  is 
makiitg  a  ten-week  tour  among  those 
who  survived  the  Nazi  persecutions. 
Mrs.  Levy,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Julius  Rosenwald,  served  as  chair- 


man of  the  annual  national  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
last  month. 

The  conference  decided  to  give  an 
increased  measure  of  help  to  Jews 
abroad  through  a  record  $170,000,- 
000  campaign.  This  will  make  pos- 
sible expanded  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  increased  immigration 
and  settlement,  more  effective  serv- 
ices of  adjustment  for  refugees  com- 
ing to  the  United  Slates.  It  is  news 
of  this  decision  that  she  is  carrying 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Levy  was  recently  named 
"Jewish  Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
The  title  was  conferred  for  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  her  interests  in  Jewish 
welfare  work,  here  and  overseas,  no- 
tably for  her  participation,  both  as 
contributor  and  fund-raiser  in  the 
drive  for  relief  funds. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  National 
Women's  Division  of  the  UJA  has 
mobilized  more  than  200  community 
women's  divisions  throughout  the 
country  to  help  provide  a  future  for 
the  European  Jews — 150,000  chil- 
dren and  1,250,000  adults — who  sur- 
vived Nazism. 


posites,  she  puts  them  in  touch  with 
each  other,  and  has  them  make  all 
arrangements  for  trading  footwear. 

Conducting  the  service  from  her 
home  at  6527  Clemens  Street,  she 
makes  no  charge,  and  asks  only  that 
clients  report  the  success  of  their  con- 
tacts to  her.  Recently  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
offered  to  underwrite  part  of  her  costs. 

About  People 

"The  Case  of  the  Empty  Mir- 
ror," one  of  the  most  painless  and  en- 
tertaining pieces  of  interpretation  now 
at  large  in  the  social  work  world,  is 
the  annual  report  of  the  Family  Service 
of  Los  Angeles.  Here  the  caseworker 
appears  as  a  humorous  caricature  who, 
rather  than  losing  dignity  in  such  a 
presentation,  gains  great  respect  with 
any  reading  audience.  Written  and 
illustrated  in  a  vein  of  casual  humor, 
this  story  is  equally  recognizable  to  the 
practitioner  as  a  "family  case,"  and  to 
the  lay  person  as  a  real  life  situation. 
The  organization  is  located  at  126 
West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles  13. 

Brotherhood  Week 

February   16  to  23   is  American 
Brotherhood  Week,  sponsored  annually 


for  fourteen  years  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
John  G.  Winant,  former  U.  S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  Social  and  Economic 
Council  of  UN,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  1947  observance,  and  President 
Truman  is  honorary  chairman. 

California  Examinations 

California  state  residence  of  one 
year  probably  will  be  waived  for  social 
work  examinations  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary, according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

The  deadline  for  filing  for  positions 
as  social  welfare  agents,  paying  not  less 
than  $230  monthly,  is  February  3.  The 
examination  will  be  held  February  21. 
The  department  has  announced  eight 
vacancies  in  its  Sacramento  office  and 
three  vacancies  in  Los  Angeles.  Ap- 
plications and  information  are  avail- 
able through  the  State  Personnel  Of- 
fice at  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  or 
Los  Angeles. 

VA  Appointments 

Miss  Charlotte  O.  von  der  Heyde 
of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  named 
liaison  officer  between  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Special  Services  and  na- 
tional voluntary  service  organizations, 
it  was  announced  on  December  13.  In 
this  capacity,  it  will  be  her  job  to  ob- 
tain "appropriate  and  maximum  use  of 


the  services  of  community  organiza- 
tions in  assisting  with  recreation,  en- 
tertainment, chaplaincy,  library,  can- 
teen, and  other  special  services  for  pa- 
tients in  VA  hospitals." 

A  navy  lieutenant  during  the  war, 
Miss  von  der  Heyde  was  command- 
ing officer  of  all  Waves  at  the  base 
hospital  at  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Later  she 
became  administrative  assistant  to  the 
director  of  physical  qualifications  in 
the  Naval  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  Washington. 

Appointment  of  Jack  E.  Stipe  as  di- 
rector of  social  service  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Stipe  had  been  chief  of  so- 
cial service  in  VA's  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  at  the  New  York 
City  branch  office  since  April,  1946. 
A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Stipe  had  worked  in  public  welfare 
administration  in  Oregon  for  four 
years  and  had  served  four  years  as 
staff  associate  for  the  Community 
Service  Society  of  New  York. 

New  Jobs 

Mrs.  James  C.  Parker  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  a  volunteer  worker  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  November. 

The  resignation  of  Helen  Leighty, 
director  of  the  Children's  Welfare 
Federation  of  New  York  City  and  the 
appointment  of  Julia  E.  Smith  as  act- 
ing director,  was  announced  Decem- 
ber 19.  Mrs.  Leighty's  resignation, 
which  became  effective  December  31, 
ends  twelve  years  of  service  with  the 
federation  which  coordinates  the  work 
of  203  agencies  for  children's  health 
and  welfare. 

Frances  R.  Adlerstein,  formerly  pub- 
lic relations  director  for  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City,  was  named 
European  public  relations  director  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in 
December.  Miss  Adlerstein  sailed  for 
Paris  on  December  5,  where  she  be- 
gins her  work  of  interpretation  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  J.D.C.  relief, 
reconstruction  and  resettlement  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  Jewish  survivors 
abroad.  She  succeeds  David  Resnick, 
who  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
December  after  a  year  in  Europe. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Newberry,  senior  surgeon  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  assis- 
tant chief  medical  officer  for  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  has  been  announced. 
Dr.  Newberry  served  for  a  time  as 
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director  of  health  in  the  Middle  East 
Mission  for  UNRRA,  and  later 
worked  in  London,  Salzburg  and  Vi- 
enna as  a  medical  officer  in  UNRRA's 
program  with  displaced  persons. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  Cincinnati  lawyer, 
was  elected  as  the  fourteenth  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  on  De- 
cember 5.  Mr.  Taft,  who  succeeded 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  the  first  layman 
to  hold  this  office.  This  action  was 
taken  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
organization,  attended  by  400  dele- 
gates representing  twenty-five  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  denominations.  Mr. 
Taft  is  well  known  among  social  work- 
ers chiefly  for  his  work  as  director 
of  the  community  war  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
during  the  war. 

Frederick  I.  Daniels,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Service,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Seven  Private  Family 
Agencies  Committee.  The  committee 
is  composed  of  executives  of  New 
York  City's  family  service  agencies. 

The  New  York  State  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Charlotte  Seyffer  as  consultant  on 
employment  conditions  for  nurses. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  Education 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Memorial  Hospital  will  of- 
fer a  course  devoted  exclusively  to 
cancer  nursing,  including  aspects  of 
cancer  treatment,  prevention,  re- 
search, and  education.  Katherine  R. 
Nelson  of  the  staff  of  the  division  will 
conduct  the  course. 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  executive  director  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York 
City,  was  appointed  executive  director 
in  November.  G.  Rowland  Shaw,  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  state,  widely 
known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare,  especially  for  work  on 
the  proble'ms  of  delinquency,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  council  earlier  in 
the  month,  succeeding  Colonel  Allan 
M.  Pope  who  resigned  last  summer. 

Production  and  Disability 

"How  to  Use  Handicapped 
Workers,"  by  Arthur  T.  Jacobs  is  a 
manual,  based  on  pioneering  research 
and  developmental  work  of  the  division 
of  occupational  analysis  of  the  United, 
States  Employment  Service,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Foremen's  In- 
stitute, Inc.  The  book  includes  an  in- 
terpretive chapter  on  common  miscon- 


Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Work  Vocational 
Bureau  since  its  establishment  in 
1940,  resigned  in  November.  Miss 
Odencrantz,  holder  of  the  master's 
degree  in  social  sciences  from 
Columbia  University,  has  been  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  field  of 
employment  and  personnel  since 
1915  when  she  became  superintend- 
ent in  the  Brooklyn  office  of  the 
newly-organized  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service. 

In  1927,  she  was  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Employment 
Center  for  handicapped  in  New  York 
City.  Later,  this  work  was  taken  over 
by  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service,  and  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
development  of  such  work  in  other 
states  and  in  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service. 

In  1936,  she  participated  in  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Social  Service 
Research  Council,  results  of  which 
were  published  in  book  form — "Pub- 
lic Employment  Services  in  the 
United  States."  For  three  years  prior 


Blackstone    Studios 

Retired 

to  her  coming  to  the  Social  Work 
Vocational  Bureau,  she  served  as 
director  of  personnel  and  training 
in  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service. 


ceptions  regarding  handicaps;  and 
informative  and  instructive  chapters  on 
interviewing,  making  a  "physical  de- 
mands" analysis,  analyzing  physical 
capacities  of  workers,  placement  and 
follow-up.  Half  of  the  180-odd  pages 
are  given  to  an  appendix  which  lists 
fifty-seven  diseases  and  disabilities,  de- 
fines them  and  evaluates  the  usual  lim- 
itation which  each  produces.  Price 
$3.50  from  the  institute,  527  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 


NELL  WHALEY,  staff  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Commission,  died  suddenly  on 
November  20,  at  her  desk.  Miss 
Whaley  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  National  Red  Cross,  and 
later  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Kentucky  Welfare  Department.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee  of 
the  Breckinridge  Chapter  of  A.A.S.W. 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.  To  the  Survey, 
Miss  Whaley 's  passing  is  a  personal 
loss,  for  she  was  one  of  the  Mid- 
monthly's  faithful  correspondents,  her 
letters  yielding  many  news  items,  sug- 
gestions, and  ideas.  She  also  contributed 
an  occasional  article. 

MARY  BEARD  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  former  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  and 
a  leading  figure  here  and  abroad  in 


the  nursing  field,   died   on   December 
4  in  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of 

seventy. 

RUTH  GARTLAND,  who  retired  on 
September  1  as  professor  of  social 
casework  at  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  died  at  her  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  November  1.  A  native  of 
Cleveland,  Miss  Gartland  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Western  Reserve  University.  She 
had  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work, 
vice-president  of  the  A.A.S.W.,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers. 

FRANK  T.  WALTON,  director  of 
the  division  of  public  assistance  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Iowa,  died  at  his  home  in  Des  Moines 
on  December  16,  at  the  age  of  39.  Mr. 
Walton,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  department  staff  since  1937  and  its 
director  since  1939,  was  hard  at  work 
on  a  campaign  to  push  through  in- 
creases in  food  allowances  for  old  age 
assistance  recipients,  when  he  suffered 
a  fatal  heart  attack.  Well  known  in 
public  welfare  circles,  Mr.  Walton 
had  made  great  contribution  toward 
improving  social  legislation  in  Iowa 
and  raising  standards  of  social  welfare 
in  the  state. 
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CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL WORKERS,  by  Florence  M. 
Teagarden,  Ph.D.  Prentice-Hall.  Revised 
edition.  $3.75. 

IN  1940,  FLORENCE  M.  TEAGARDEN 
published  an  excellent  volume  entitled, 
"Child  Psychology  for  Social  Work- 
ers." It  was  widely  read  and  was 
especially  commended  as  an  effective 
text  book  for  college  students.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  demand  for  it  that 
her  colleagues  persuaded  her  to  en- 
large the  edition  and  reorganize  some 
parts  so  that  the  book  might  contribute 
even  more  to  the  training  of  potential 
social  workers. 

In  the  revised  edition,  the  author 
has  introduced  many  case  histories 
from  the  clinic  to  which  she  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  time,  thus  enhancing 
the  practical  value  of  the  book  for 
students.  In  some  instances,  the  changes 
which  she  has  made  are  very  subtle. 
In  others,  they  consist  of  a  similar 
idea  expressed  in  different  phraseology 
so  that  a  more  meaningful  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  has  resulted. 
But  the  most  important  contributions 
are  the  additional  plates,  figures,  and 
tables,  all  of  which  serve  to  clarify  the 
text. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally fine  discussion  of  heredity. 
Because  social  workers,  teachers,  and 
clinicians  are  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions that  reveal  superstition,  false  as- 
sumptions, and  unscientific  statements, 
the  chapters  on  heredity  are  particu- 
larly pertinent  and  helpful.  Workers 
need  factual  material  with  which  to 
meet  such  ignorance.  Florence  M.  Tea- 
garden  recognizes  the  significance  of 
both  environmental  and  hereditary  in- 
fluences and  excludes  neither. 

The  chapters  on  infancy,  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  adoption  proceedings, 
problems  arising  from  visual  and  audi- 
tory handicaps,  and  the  interesting 
exposition  of  behavior  difficulties  are 
well  worth  reading.  There  are  new 
angles  of  approach  which  bring  these 
subjects  up-to-date. 

Social  workers  should  also  be  grate- 
ful to  the  author  for  the  compre- 
hensive, well  arranged  list  of  books 
on  child  psychology,  which  appears  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  and 
which  relates  to  the  specific  subject 
under  discussion.  The  author  states 

(All  books 


that  the  literature  of  child  psychology 
has  increased  enormously  since  1940, 
and  this  new  edition  contains  notations 
regarding  700  recent  books  on  the 
subject. 

The  Children's  Charter  drawn  up 
by  the  White  House  Conference  of 
1930  is  again  placed  most  fittingly  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  challenging 
thought  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  service  to  be  rendered  to 
all  the  children  of  the  world. 

This  book  should  have  a  wide  read- 
ing public  and  everyone  who  loves 
children  and  wishes  to  deal  wisely  with 
their  problems  will  find  it  stimulating 
and  informative.  EMILY  BURR 

Guidance  Bureau,  Psychological  and 
Vocational  Service,  New  York  City 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE,  by  Douglas 
Guthrie,  M.D.  Lippincott  $6. 

IN      THIS      READABLE      VOLUME,      THE 

author  presents  a  survey  of  medical 
growth  and  its  place  in  society,  bring- 
ing life  and  meaning  to  the  background 
and  traditions  of  medical  practice. 
Cave  drawings,  folk  medicine,  and  the 
search  for  relief  from  disease  and  pain 
through  incantations,  prayers,  and  the 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits  are  discussed, 
along  with  the  use  of  roots  and  herbs. 
The  value  is  shown  of  some  old  prac- 
tices as,  for  example,  the  use  of  cin- 
chona. Dr.  Guthrie  indicates  the  in- 
terest people  have  in  each  other's 
problems,  when  describing  the  practice 
of  placing  the  sick  in  the  street  so  that 
those  who  pass  "if  they  have  ever  had 
this  disease  themselves,  or  have  known 
of  any  who  suffered  from  it,  may  give 
him  advice — and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
pass  the  sick  man  in  silence." 

China's  medical  pioneers  are  con- 
sidered, and  reference  is  made  to  in- 
oculation against  smallpox  practiced 
there  since  antiquity  by  dropping  the 
dried  crusts  into  the  nostrils.  Egypt 
was  a  medical  mecca  until  Hippocrates 
brought  the  newer  knowledge  to 
Greece.  The  Aphorisms,  used  as  text- 
books until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  embody  a  code  of 
teaching  and  principles  that  are  sur- 
prisingly modern.  Furthermore,  as  the 
author  comments,  "We  cannot  be  too 
frequently  or  too  forcefully  reminded 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  vrill 


of  the  fact  that  our  natures  are  the 
physicians  of  our  diseases.  The  physi- 
cian and  the  specialist,  whatever  his 
field,  should  study  the  entire  patient 
and  his  environment,  and  should  view 
disease  with  the  eye  of  the  naturalist. 
That  is  the  message  of  Hippocrates, 
as  fresh  today  as  it  was  2,400  years 
ago." 

Medicine  as  a  science  began  with 
The  Renaissance;  Vesalius,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  other  anatomists  playing 
prominent  roles.  Key  figures,  whose 
contributions  are  considered  are:  Fra- 
castorius,  Paracelsus,  Leeuwenhoek 
(and  his  microscope),  Harvey,  Roki- 
tansky,  Skoda,  Semmelweis,  Virchow, 
Pasteur,  and  Lister. 

Tracing  the  specialization  of  medi- 
cine and  the  elaboration  of  technic,  the 
achievements  of  great  men  in  Amer- 
ican medicine  are  not  neglected — al- 
though emphasis  is  naturally  given  to 
the  British  background — prominently 
mentioned  being  William  Beaumont. 
Harvey  Gushing,  Charles  McBurney, 
Chevalier  Jackson,  Benjamin  Rush. 
James  White,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  the 
Mayo  brothers.  The  volume  is  char- 
acterized by  clear  presentation,  inter- 
esting anecdotes,  and  objective  discus- 
sion. Appraisal  of  recent  medical  de- 
velopments is  reserved  for  later  his- 
tories. IRA  V.  HISCOCK 
Chairman,  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine 

MOTHER  AND  BABY  CARE  IN  PIC- 
TURES,  by  Louise  Zabriskie.  Lippin- 
cott. $2. 

IT     IS     OBVIOUS     FROM     THE     LETTERS 

that  reach  the  editorial  desk  of  a  baby 
magazine  that  thousands  of  the  coun- 
try's expectant  mothers  need  a  com- 
prehensive guide  to  parenthood.  They 
are  concerned  with — even  distressed 
over — questions  of  the  sort  that  Miss 
Zabriskie's  book  answers  clearly  and 
briefly.  The  picture  presentation  has  a 
primer  quality  that  should  be  very 
helpful  to  the  woman  who  wants  to 
know  how  to  fold  a  diaper,  bathe  the 
baby,  regulate  her  own  diet  intelli- 
gently, or  prepare  a  formula. 

To  some  extent,  this  latest  revision 
of  a  text  that  has  won  many  friends 
since  its  first  edition  in  1935  fills  the 
lack  of  maternity  consultant  services 
throughout  the  country,  for  it  is  vir- 
be  postpaid) 
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tually  a  course  in  parent  education 
from  the  early  prenatal  days  through 
the  first  year  of  a  baby's  life.  As  di- 
rector of  the  Maternity  Consultation 
Service  in  New  York  City,  Miss 
Zabrislde  has  built  up  a  vast  store  of 
information  and  developed  a  sound 
technique  in  imparting  it  simply  and 
reassuringly.  The  text  in  the  1946  edi- 
tion is  concise  and  practical.  It  recog- 
nizes changing  attitudes  toward  such 
controversial  subjects  as  thumb-sucking 
and  toilet  training  but  reduces  them  to 
sensible  proportions.  One  of  the  major 
virtues  of  the  book  is  the  author's  in- 
sistence that  fathers  share  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  prenatal  care  and  assume  the 
full  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

Although  the  illustrations  and  charts 
do  an  excellent  job  of  reducing  the 
need  of  text  to  a  minimum,  they  vary 
a  good  deal  in  visual  appeal.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  young  girl  who  dreads 
childbirth  may  not  be  too  comforted  by 
the  starkness  of  the  photographs  that 
depict  labor  and  delivery.  These  are 
slight  drawbacks  to  a  book  that  should 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  nurses, 
maternity  centers  and  responsible 
parents.  GERTRUDE  WARBURTON 
Editor,  My  Baby 

PEASANT  LIFE  IN  CHINA— A  FIELD 
STUDY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  THE  YANTZE 
VALLEY,  by  Hsiao-Tung  Fei.  Oxford 
University  Press.  $3.50. 

APART  FROM  ITS  OWN  UNUSUAL 
merits,  this  volume  offers  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  value  of  intercul- 
tural  cooperation.  The  author  is  one 
of  a  group  of  younger  social  scientists 
benefiting  from  both  Western  and 
Chinese  sociological  teaching  at  Yen- 
ching  University,  an  American  insti- 
tution, and  then  going  into  the  field 
in  various  parts  of  China  to  apply  the 
tools  of  Western  methodology  to  char- 
acteristically Chinese  problems.  If  any 
one  man  is  to  be  credited  for  the  re- 
markable success  of  this  group  of 
scholars,  it  is  Dr.  Wu  Wen-tsao,  the 
head  of  Yenching's  sociology  depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  studies  that  have  sprung 
from  this  school,  the  present  work, 
through  its  Chinese  and  English  edi- 
tions, already  has  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  wide  recognition  as  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  that  school's  realism  and 
scientific  honesty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  gen- 
uine contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  Chinese  country  life  today,  dealing 
among  other  things  with  the  physical 
i  layout  of  a  village  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  family  and  social  organization, 
relation  of  the  household  to  village 


government,  occupational  specializa- 
tion, the  turn  of  the  seasons,  land 
tenure,  local  industry,  marketing,  and 
so  forth.  Without  departing  from  de- 
scriptive interpretation,  it  displays  the 
whole  problem  of  simple  country 
people  finding  themselves  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  modern  world. 

"It  is  the  hunger  of  the  people  that 
is  the  real  issue  in  China,"  says  the 
author.  But  it  is  a  hunger  for  more 
than  rice.  The  Chinese  peasant  is  no 
longer  content  with  a  spurious  eco- 
nomic "self-sufficiency"  that  deprives 
him  of  all  the  benefits  of  modern 
civilization.  He  wants  that  dignified 
standard  of  living,  that  sense  of  secur- 
ity, which  today  only  participation  in 
the  world  economy  makes  possible.  In- 
ternational trade  has  destroyed  the 
leisure  and  beauty  of  Chinese  country 
life;  now  it  is  going  to  restore  it. 

The  struggle,  says  Dr.  Fei,  will  be 
long  and  grave.  The  peasant  revolts  of 
today  and  tomorrow  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed with  just  a  little  relief  from 
extortionate  rents  or  taxes.  There  will 
be  no  real  peace  until  a  modern  gov- 
ernment has  brought  the  traditional 
village  economy — not  just  this  industry 
or  that  branch  of  agriculture — into  a 
mutually  rewarding  relationship  with 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

As  the  late  Bronislaw  Malinowski 
has  pointed  out  in  the  introduction, 
this  book  is  altogether  free  from  class 
bitterness  or  national  prejudice.  It 
offers  a  revealing,  undistorted  glimpse 
of  the  elementary  human  factors  that 
underlie  the  complex  issues  in  dispute 
between  China's  warring  factions.  It 
is  a  morally  earnest  book  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  highly  competent  reporter. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  BRUNO  LASKER 

COLOR  AND  CONSCIENCE:  THE  IRRE- 
PRESSIBLE CONFLICT,  by  Buell  G.  Gal- 
lagher. Harper.  $2.50. 

IN    HIS   DYNAMIC    BOOK,   "COLOR   AND 

Conscience,"  Buell  Gallagher  informs 
and  disturbs  our  minds  in  a  way  that 
is  healthy.  From  ten  years  as  president 
of  a  Negro  college  in  Alabama,  from 
current  experiences,  with  Japanese 
Americans  on  the  West  Coast,  from 
thorough  research  and  deep  insight,  he 
describes  the  "American  caste  system," 
now  established  as  a  part  of  American 
culture. 

This  writer  does  not  argue  or  scold 
or  threaten.  He  states  facts.  The 
world's  colored  peoples,  he  says,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  United  States,  are 
determined  to  have  done  with  white 
supremacy.  And  since  white  people  are 
one  of  the  world's  minority  groups, 
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THIS  book  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  standard  guide  for 
determining  the  money  values  of 
persons  at  various  ages  according  to 
their  earnings.  In  this  newly  revised 
edition  extensive  recomputations  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  altered 
conditions  resulting  largely  from 
lowered  interest  rates  and  increased 
expectancy  of  life.  The  structure  of 
the  final  tables  showing  the  money 
value  of  a  man  by  age  and  income 
has  been  remodeled,  with  definite 
advantage  to  the  user. 

The  Money  Value  of  a  Man  will 
be  of  specific  value  to  health  officers 
and  social  workers  interested  in  the 
costliness  of  disease  and  premature 
death;  to  statisticians  and  economists, 
judges,  lawyers,  compensation  boards, 
and  insurance  men. 
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"A  book  of  vital  Interest  te  execu- 
tives of  national  and  of  local  agencies 
who  are  dealing  with  problems  of 
cooperation."  ^^B 

writes    Shelby    Harrison.    General    Director. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In  his  foreword  to 

THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  PROCESS 

Among 

National  Social  Agencies 
RAY  JOHNS 

The  former  national  director  of 
operations  for  the  USO,  now  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  YMCA  in  Bos- 
ton, analyzes  and  appraises  the  in- 
ter-agency experience  of  seventeen 
national  social  agencies  and  the  re- 
lationships of  six  national  organiza- 
tions which  have  worked  closely 
together  in  the  USO.  From  the 
analysis  emerges  a  clear  picture  of 
the  forces  emphasizing  collaboration 
and  the  principles  for  effective  work 
together. 

Dr.  Johns  emphasizes  the  general 
and  specific  developments  required, 
pointing  out  the  need  for  further 
experimentation  with  new  types  of 
local  inter-agency  service  units  if 
adequately  distributed  social  service 
is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Co-operative  Process  is  a  re- 
view of  experience  and  an  appraisal 
for  local  and  national  agency  staffs 
and  boards.  $3.00 
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Religion 

CHRIST  AND  OUR  ENEMIES,  by  Stephen 
Hobhouse.  With  introduction  by  the  late 
William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 20  pp.  15  cents.  The  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  2929  Broadway,  New  York 
25.  Forgiveness  defined. 

CHRISTIAN  EMPHASIS  IN  YMCA  PRO- 
GRAM, by  Paul  M.  Limbert.  147  pp.  $1.  As- 
sociation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  A  guide  to  policy  and  practice. 

ETHICAL  RELIGION,  by  David  Muzzey. 
63  pp.  25  cents.  American  Ethical  Union, 
2  West  64  Street,  New  York  23.  Historical 
sources,  elements,  and  future. 

GUIDE  TO  QUAKER  PRACTICE,  by  Howard 
H.  Brinton.  70  pp.  25  cents.  Pendle  Hill 
Publications,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Underlying 
principles. 


Postwar  Problems 

THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS  OF  ALIENS,  by 
Erno  Wittman.  Introduction  by  Roger  N. 
Baldwin.  46  pp.  50  cents.  Hobart  Publish- 
ing Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  lawyer 
looks  at  "tuar  crimes." 

JAPAN — OUR  PROBLEM,  by  H.  F.  Angus. 
16  pp.  Illustrated.  10  cents.  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  230  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  f,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  development  of  modern  Japan,  causes 
of  her  aggression,  and  problems  of  peace. 

THE  HOME  TOWN  JOB.  30  pp.  10  cents. 
Quantity  rates.  National  Social  Work  Coun- 
cil, 1790  Broadway,  New  York  19.  A  re- 
port on  community  services  for  veterans. 

Miscellaneous 

RACE  DISCRIMINATION — AND  THE  LAW,  by 
Carey  McWilliams.  24  pp.  10  cents.  Quan- 
tity rates.  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties,  205  East  42  Street,  New 
York  17.  How  our  lavas  have  grown  to 
support  equality  rather  than  discrimination. 

TOWARDS  A  RAPROCHEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  HEBRAIC  AND  HISPANIC  WORLDS,  by 
Abraham  Friedman,  27  pp.  50  cents  from 
the  Herald  Square  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 
13.  Throws  the  light  of  historical  research 
on  the  Semitic  soul  of  Catholic  Spain. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS.  16  pp. 
10  cents.  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Educational  policies  for  health,  physi- 
cal education,  and  recreation. 

BUILDING  YOUR  MARRIAGE,  by  Evelyn 
Millis  Duvall.  32  pp.  10  cents.  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20.  "Something  of  a  blueprint  of  mar- 
riage to  guide  those  who  viant  to  be  sure 
they  are  marrying  for  keeps." 


such  a  determination  is  well  grounded. 
But  Mr.  Gallagher's  premise  is  that 
the  race  problem  is  an  inescapable 
moral  problem.  Rampant  discrimina- 
tion, segregation  in  the  armed  forces, 
efforts  toward  extinction  of  minorities 
by  economic  systems  that  slowly  starve, 
or  by  killing  in  wars,  or  by  expulsion 
and  colonization,  or  by  a  forty-ninth 
state,  or  by  upholding  the  present 
system  of  caste,  or  by  maintaining  par- 
allel civilizations,  and  above  all  by  the 
dogma  of  white  supremacy — all  of 
these  are  nothing  less  than  immorality. 
Further,  they  do  violence  to  religion 
and  defy  God.  Citing  history  to  prove 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  never 
been  free  of  the  controversy  between 
inclusiveness  and  exclusiveness,  the 
author  yet  calls  to  our  minds  that  the 
collective  voice  of  Christiandom  has 
loudly  spoken,  in  a  great  series  of 
ecumenical  conferences,  in  terms  of 
brotherhood.  The  professed  Christian 
faith  is  color  blind,  and  here  is  a  group 
seriously  intended  to  follow  the  de- 
mands of  conscience.  Brotherhood  of 
man  is  the  affirmative  of  every  church. 
But  if  we  deny  the  responsibility  of 
brotherhood,  we  "go  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  Man  violates 
the  moral  order  at  his  own  peril.  The 


author  presents  for  our  consideration 
our  own  record,  fie  cites  the  great 
missionary  movement  which  spread  the 
hope  of  brotherhood  across  the  world 
and  thereby  awakened  great  expecta- 
tions of  brotherhood  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  accepted  Christianity.  W 
have  been  concerned  to  send  such  a 
hope  to  African  Negroes,  yet  are  deny- 
ing it  to  the  Negroes  who  live  among 
us.  Moralizing  is  not  a  substitute  for 
moral  action.  To  make  it  so  is,  again, 
immorality. 

The  author  forces  us  to  face  the 
question:  Why  do  white  people  out- 
wardly struggle  for  justice  for  the 
minorities  with  the  inward  conviction 
of  their  own  supremacy?  Is  the  per- 
sonal risk  of  losing  our  caste  status  too 
great  for  us  to  be  honest  and  open  in 
this  struggle?  Mr.  Gallagher  sees  be- 
fore us  a  double  task:  to  sharpen  our 
personal  ethical  judgment  so  that  our 
Christian  commitment  is  clear  in  terms 
of  changed  racial  attitudes,  practices, 
and  patterns;  to  change  the  practices 
of  institutions  —  particularly  the 
church.  The  crisis  before  us  does  not 
threaten,  he  says,  the  essential  genesis 
of  Christianity  in  the  Western  world. 
The  church  without  the  Christian  ethic 
is  dead.  No  more  resolutions  are 


necessary.   Action    is   imperative.   The 
will  of  God  is  known  by  us.  We  fight 
against  the  heavenly  vision. 
Resource  Secretary         IONE  CATTON 
Missions  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Christian    Churches 

FREE  MEDICAL  CARE,  compiled  by 
Clarence  A.  Peters.  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  $1.25. 

AN      AVERAGE      OF      SEVEN       MILLION 

Americans  daily  find  themselves  too 
sick  to  go  about  their  chores.  There 
is  general  agreement  that  this  should 
not  be.  Our  medical  experts  tell  us 
it  could  be  prevented.  The  "how" 
of  prevention  is  a  question  on  which 
unanimity  cannot  seem  to  be  reached, 
but  most  of  the  burning  arguments 
center  on  whether  or  not  socialized 
medicine  is  the  answer. 

This  book  invites  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  Pro  and  con  argu- 
ments, along  with  the  considered 
opinion  of  doctors  and  legislators,  are 
presented  by  the  compiler,  who  is 
president  of  Broadcast  Research,  Inc^ 
Socialized  medical  programs  in  Nor- 
way, Great  Britain,  and  Russia  arc 
described  by  both  their  supporters  and 
opponents.  An  informative,  stimulat- 
ing volume.  M.R. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK.  CONSULTANT, 
state-wide  responsibilities,  salary  range  $3600 
to  $4320. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  CONSULT- 
ANT, state-wide  responsibilities,  salary  range 
$3600  to  $4320. 

EIGHT  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORKERS,  salary  range  $3000  to  $3480. 
Must  be  fully  qualified.  Address:  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  900  Bauch  Building,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 


WANTED:  A  couple  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
Presbyterian  Home,  with  or  without  farming. 
Write  Presbyterian  Home,  Newville,  Pa. 


CASE  WORKERS.  Two,  professionally  quali- 
fied, by  family  and  children's  agency.  Ex- 
cellent staff  development  program.  Oppor- 
tunity special  assignments,  one  to  combine 
case  work  and  public  relations  program.  Sal- 
ary range:  case  worker  I,  $2100-3000;  case 
worker  II,  $2900-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street.  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 


TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  for  well  estab- 
lished family  service  agency  with  progressive 
standards  in  central  New  York  city  of 
100,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  intensive 
case  work  in  general  family  relationships, 

?Duth  problems   and   with  unmarried  mothers, 
ermanent  position,  immediate  opening.     Ade- 
quate salary  based  on  training  and  experience. 
References  exchanged.     8487  Survey. 


SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  worker  for  re- 
cently  opened  out-patient  department;  large 
hospital,  Hawaii,  (b)  Two  psychiatric  social 
workers  to  join  staff  of  child  guidance  clinic 
now  being  organized  in  eastern  university 
medical  center;  $3000.  (c)  Senior  medical 
wo ""^department  of  welfare,  middle  western 
city;  $250.  SG1-1  The  Medical  Bureau  (Bur- 
clif"  "'  Director)  Palmolive  Building, 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  For  chal- 
lengmg  combination  case  work  and  community 
organization  in  Voluntary  Health  Program, 
Denver,  Colorado.  No  travel.  8479  Survey. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  FAMILY  SERVICE 
needs  trained  and  experienced  Caseworker  in- 
terested m  intensive  casework,  interpretation, 

toUM^  w  .edu"tion-     Salan-  range  $2,100 
to  $3,000.     Write  Director. 

WANTED:    Trained,   experienced   case    workers 
help    develop    new   program    of    emergency 
Pit       £%?  S     Protestant  children,   New   York 
City.   8477    Survey. 


CASEWORKERS-Catholic    Family    and    Child 

Care   agency    has    two   staff   vacancies.    Salary 

*  "    ps'°n      tnMng  and  experi* 


ence    O  ps'°n      tnng  and  experi 

ence.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
f^duate  training.  Catholic  Charities,  418  N 
2sth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Case 
Committee  for  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  WANTED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  &  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE  I $2400-$3180 

GRADE  II $2700-$3360 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 

MAN,  30  to  50  years  of  age,  unencumbered, 
live  in,  some  training  and  experience  with 
aged  necessary.  To  become  Assistant  to  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  Home  for  Aged  in 
Southern  California.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Write  age,  nationality,  training  and 
experience.  $200  per  month  plus  full  main- 
tenance to  start.  8486  Survey. 


WANTED — (a)  Psychiatric  social  worker  and 
also  student  psychiatric  social  worker:  state 
department  of  mental  health;  salary  for  stu- 
dents, $170-$190 — for  professional  workers, 
$200-$360.  (b)  Medical  case  worker;  400-bed 
hospital,  vicinity  New  York  City,  (c)  Social 
worker  with  major  in  psychiatry  to  join  staff 
of  child  guidance  clinic ;  $3000-$3600 :  Chicago 
area.  SG12-1.  The  Medical  Bureau  (Burneice 
Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago 


WANTED:  A  CASEWpRKER  to  organize  pro- 
gram, principally  child  care,  in  Lutheran 
agency  in  Metropolitan  New  York.  Salary  ac- 
cording to  experience.  Lutheran  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  CASE  WORKER  for  private 
Protestant  children's  agency  in  New  York 
City.  Agency  operates  small  institution  and 
is  beginning  a  boarding  home  program.  Inter- 
esting future  with  challenge.  8483  Survey. 


CHILDREN'S  WORKER  for  rural  area  of 
Southeast  Washington.  Qualifications:  one 
year  graduate  training  in  accredited  school  of 
social  work  plus  2  years  social  work  experi- 
ence, one  year  of  which  must  have  been  in 
children's  work.  Beginning  salary  $210  per 
month.  Car  required.  Mileage  and  per  diem  al- 
lowed. Write  County  Welfare  Department,  Box 
111,  Oarkston,  Washington. 


CASE  WORKERS  WANTED  for  agency  en- 
gaged in  institutional  and  foster  home  care 
for  children  in  the  Chicago  area.  Experience 
in  child  or  family  welfare  desirable.  Good 
community  resources.  Work-study  program. 
Excellent  supervision  and  staff  development 
program.  Personnel  policy.  Salaries  range 
from  $1800  to  $3000  per  year  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8478  Survey. 


WANTED:  Caseworkers.  Two  vacancies  in  a 
Catholic  family,  adoption,  and  child  care 
agency.  Graduate  training  required.  Salaries 
according  to  professional  training  and  skill. 
Catholic  Charities,  317  S.  Howard  Street, 
Spokane,  Washington. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience  re- 
quired. State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground and  all  other  pertinent  information 
8455  Survey. 


WEST  COAST  OPPORTUNITIES 

Openings  in  King  County  Welfare  Department,  Seattle,  Wash. 


---- 1  UNDER  MERIT  SYSTEM:  Child  Welfare  Supervisor: 

^.V«f  »•.—"«"""  a.nd  1  year  of  graduate  study  in  a  professionally  recognized  school  of 
2  full  years  of  professional  employment  in  a  public  or  private  child  welfare 
aHending-on^xperLTe        mU"  h"e  been  in  suPe™si°n'     Sd«y  range  $220  to  $260, 

ALSO 

Senior  Children's  Worker:  college  graduation  and  1  year  of  graduate  study  plus  1  year 
exp?n?ra«!°na    emplo!rment-      Car  essential.      Salary  range,   $190  to   $230,  defending   on 

Department,  427   Lyon 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT    SERVICE 

Editing,  revision,  ghost-writing ;  labor,  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  fiction,  general.  8464  Survey 
or  WO.  2-5827,  2-6  PM. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and   North   Moore   Streets,    New   York. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

For  applicants  trained  in  Social  Service, 
Community  Problems,  Research,  psychological 
testing  and  allied  fields.  Interviews  by  ap- 
pointment. 

DONALDSON  &  HULL  Agency 

Personnel  Consultations 

135   Broadway,   N.   Y.  6  BEekman   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  and  social  work  positions. 


COUNTRY  LIVING 


Survey  executive  and  wife  desire  week-end  ren- 
dezvous— 50-60  miles  from  New  York,  primitive 
facilities  no  drawback.  Write  8496  Survey. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


CAMP,  capacity  about  150,  within  100  miles  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  swimming  and  boat- 
ing facilities,  with  central  kitchen  and  dining 
hall,  for  2  weeks  or  longer,  preferably  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  15,  preferably 
with  kitchen  staff.  8493  Survey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  as  Director  of  Childrens'  Institu- 
tion. Prefer  boys.  B.A.  degree.  Experienced. 
Unmarried.  Will  go  anywhere.  8470  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  Teacher,  Case  Sup- 
ervisor,  Director,  Executive.  Ten  years  of 
social  service  in  public  agency,  case  super- 
visor last  three.  High  school  and  college  teach- 
ing besides  considerable  business  education, 
training  and  experience.  John  O'Connor,  109 
Elm  Grove  Avenue,  Troy,  New  York. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  2  years  experience  case- 
worker, 2  years  experience  industry,  seeks  po- 
sition as  caseworker,  intake  interviewer,  per- 
sonnel worker,  related  fields,  before  graduate 
study.  8459  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  sociology  major  (B.A.)  with 
experience  in  child  and  family  case  work  and 
training  in  statistics  wants  position  in  welfare 
organization  or  children's  institution.  8494 
Survey, 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR— New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  graduate,  M.S.,  several  years 
experience  settlement  work,  two  as  Director  of 
Activities.  Camp  experience  as  Head  Counselor 
and  Assistant  Director.  8497  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display          35c   per   line 

Non-display 8c    per    line 

Minimum     Charge      .      SI. 50    per    insertion 
Discounts       .       .        1O%    on    six    Insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 
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POSITIONS  OPEN   IN  ALASKA 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Salary  Range:  S313.50-.S358.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  2  years  or 
minimum  of  5  quarters  at  recognized  school  of  social  work  which  must 
have  included  courses  in  child  welfare  and  public  welfare  administration 
and  supervised  field  work  in  child  an  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work  in  public  or  private 
agencies,  2  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  child  wel- 
fare and  1  year  in  administrative,  supervisory  or  consultative  capacity. 

District  Worker 

Salary  Range:  $285.00-8315.00  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum.  Qualifications :  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  -and  supervised  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  3  years  in  the  past  6  years  of  social  work,  1  of  which  must 
have  been  in  child  welfare,  1  year  in  public  assistance  and  1  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity. 

Senior  Case  Worker 

Salary  Range:  S256.50-286.50  per  month.  Appointments  at  the  mini- 
mum. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  College  4  years,  graduate  study  1  year  at  recog- 
nized school  of  social  work  which  must  have  included  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  public  welfare  administration  and  supervisory  field  work  in 
child  and  family  welfare. 

Experience:  1  year  in  the  past  5  years  of  social  work  either  in  child  wel- 
fare or  in  public  assistance. 

Child  Welfare  Worker 

Same  salary  and  qualifications  as  Senior  Case  Worker  except  that  the  1 
year  of  experience  must  have  been  in  child  welfare. 


Appointments  made  in  conformity  with 
standards    of    Alaska    Merit    System. 

For    application    blanks    and    information    write   via    air    mail,    supplying 
minimum  qualifications  to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

BOX  2781  JUNEAU,  ALASKA 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Lot 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  * 

Quarterly     Bulletin.       Proceedings    are    sent 
ree    of    charge    to    all    members    upon    pay- 
ment   of    a    membership    fee    of    $5.      74th 
Annual     Meeting,    April     12-19,     1947,     Sao 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marehburn,  203  North  Wa 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L-  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary: 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
112  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly  twelve  times  a  year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (actual)  per 
insertion.    For   information   contact  the 
Advertising  Department. 
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The  main  moral  from 
Reginald  Robinson's 
new  facts  about  the 
causes  of  delinquency 
and  neglect  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  we  usually  do  what  we 
set  out  to  do.  More  than  a  quarter 
century  ago  social  work  leaders  set  out 
to  give  better  care  to  children  after 
they  became  neglected  and  delinquent. 
Connecticut  today,  his  study  shows,  is 
doing  pretty  well  on  that  count. 

But  the  story  about  the  program  to 
keep  children  from  becoming  neglected 
or  delinquent  is  quite  different.  So 
far,  social  work  leaders  have  never 
really  set  themselves  to  this  preventive 
task.  If  they  will,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  next  quarter  century 
shouldn't  be  equally  productive  in  re- 
ducing and  controlling  these  twin 
problems. 

*      *      •» 

By  no  means  irrelevant  is  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Beck's  suggestion  that  our 
supply  of  foster  homes  may  be  just 
about  permanently  exhausted.  (See 
page  37.)  If  that's  the  case,  it  doesn't 
take  a  major  prophet  to  predict  that 
the-  pendulum  of  community  attention 
will  swing  toward  preventing  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  families. 
That's  the  crux  of  the  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  findings  of  the  Connecticut 
study. 

ANOTHER  "THIRD" 

Another  celebration  of  Survey 
Associates  "third  of  a  century"  will 
have  come  and  gone  by  the  time  this 
Midmonthly  comes  off  the  press.  Our 
annual  meeting,  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Survey  Graphic's  January  Spe- 
cial "Segregation"  issue  is  scheduled 
for  January  27,  at  the  auditorium  of 


the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York  City.  Speakers  include 
W.  W.  Alexander,  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund ;  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  United 
Council  of  Church  Women.  We 
cordially  invite  you  "to  have  been 
there." 

PENETRATING,  INDEED 

"Surveys  are  one  of  the  accepted 
means  of  solving  a  problem,"  cogently 
comments  President  Devereux  C. 
Josephs  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  "but  the  great- 
est likelihood  of  solution  comes  from 
the  perception  of  a  single  person,  aided 
if  necessary  by  research  assistants.  .  .  . 
Advocates  of  surveys  are  warned  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  wise  and  pene- 
trating persons.  .  .  .  Therefore,  pro- 
posals that  include  names  of  competent 
and  available  surveyors  make  greater 
appeal  for  consideration  than  do  those 
which  merely  indicate  the  need  for 
inquiry." 

CONCEPT  CREDIT  LINE 

It's  a  pleasure  to  supply  the  credit 
line  for  the  following,  taken  from 
Wisconsin  Welfare's  summary  of  the 
1946  state  conference:  "The  rapid 
growth  of  the  concept  of  'recreation 
for  everybody'  has  given  increasing  im- 
portance to  the  matter  of  analyzing 
community  recreation  needs  and  as- 
sets." (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  Feb- 
ruary 1946,  "Recreation  for  Every- 
body"— a  special  section.) 

COULD  BE 

Could  be  that  social  work  leaders 
are  getting  ready  to  set  out  to  do 
something  about  the  prevention  of 
another  problem.  At  any  rate,  the  in- 


troduction to  the  third  quarter  (1946) 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  As- 
sistance Review  notes  that  "a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problem  of 
dependency,  demands  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  which  tend  to  bring 
about  a  high  incidence  of  financial  de- 
pendency," and  "the  encouragement  of 
long  range  measures  designed  to  reduce 
the  need  for  assistance." 

Wherewith  the  Review  discovers 
that  the  counties  with  present  highest 
dependency  rates  also  had  the  highest 
rates  during  the  depression.  And  it 
proceeds  to  examine  some  of  the  under- 
lying economic  trouble  in  these  high 
rate  counties,  with  the  intent  of  dig- 
ging up  some  good  answers  to  the 
question:  "What  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  need  for  assistance?" 

WORD  FOR  IT? 

"The  Institute  for  Parents  com- 
memorates the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Family  Service  Society  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  serv- 
ice with  increasing  emphasis  on  pre- 
vention of  disharmony  within  the 
family."  (From  "50  Years,"  Family 
Service  Society,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Italics  ours.) 

Apparently  the  Greeks  are  still 
searching  for  a  word  for  it.  At  the 
moment,  we're  giving  "disorganiza- 
tion" top  line  billing. 

GROUND  SWELL 

Recreation  stirrings  at  state  capi- 
tols  as  described  by  Charles  Brightbill 
(see  page  35)  may  well  indicate  one 
of  those  "ground  swells"  which  re- 
currently sweep  the  country  with  some 
new  social  movement.  If  so,  we  hope 
that  governors  and  state  legislators  will 
heed  his  set  of  guiding  principles. 
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There  seems  no  good  reason  why 
public  recreation  should  not  learn 
something  from  the  errors  and  suc- 
cesses of  public  welfare  and  public 
health  as  well  as  from  introspective 
contemplation  of  its  own  "growing 
pains." 

JUST  RELAX 

In  the  fifty-third  annual  report 
of  the  National  Society  for  Epileptics 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  (George  VI) 
we  find  under  "Report  of  the  visiting 
psychologist,"  on  otherwise  blank  page 
19,  the  following: 

"Owing  to  heavy  pressure  of  work, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Visiting 
Psychologist  to  complete  her  usual  re- 

•  port  before  we  went  to  press." 

* 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION? 

Combat  veterans  among  its  3,500 
GI  students  are  getting  the  most  out 
of  their  education,  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  -by  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  Reason — determination.  Vet- 
erans who  never  went  overseas  or  who 
performed  merely  occupational  duties 
are  flunking  out  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  nonveteran  high  school  graduate. 
Reason — lack  of  determination. 

ANSWERS  TO  "WHITHER?" 

The  number  of  women  acting  as 
heads  of  families  in  the  United  States 
decreased  from  a  wartime  peak  of  more 
than  8,200,000  to  6,600,000  in  Febru- 


ary 1946,  estimates  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  .  .  .  Total  number  of  families 
increased  from  37,450,000  in  May 
1945  to  37,900,000  in  February  1946. 
.  .  .  City  migration  resulted  in  a  net 
loss  of  800,000  farm  families  between 
1940-45.  .  .  .  Nineteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  or  51.5  percent  of 
all  families  had  one  or  more  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in 
the  home — an  increase  of  1,600,000 
since  1940. 

HONORS 

By  the  Illinois  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Awards  for  Outstanding  and 
Meritorious  Work  in  the  Field  of 
Social  Welfare,  to:  George  B.  McKib- 
bin,  chairman,  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; Joel  D.  Hunter,  general  super- 
intendent, United  Charities,  Chicago; 
Sophonisba  Breckinridge,  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  David  E.  Lind- 
strom,  division  of  rural  sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

CHATTER 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Security  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Fulbright  (D)  and 
Taft  (R).  Also  one  in  the  House,  by 
Representative  Oren  Harris  (D) 
which  would  set  up  a  Department  of 
Welfare  in  the  Cabinet  with  divisions 
of  health,  education,  and  security.  .  .  . 


A  forty-hour  week  for  all  personnel 
has  been  in  effect  since  October  1945 
at  the  Holston  Valley  Community 
Hospital,  Kingsport  (Tenn.).  .  .  . 
There  are  724  cities  now  operating 
under  the  city  manager  plan.  .  .  .  Sixty 
percent  of  the  American  Indians  still 
have  not  received  full  citizenship.  .  .  . 
The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health 
is  training  about  1,000  midwives  in 
modern  methods  of  childbirth  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  during  the  doctor  short- 
age. .  .  .  Median  load  of  four  cases 
per  1,000  population  was  carried  by 
100  private  nonsectarian  family  agen- 
cies during  1945.  .  .  .  John  R.  Mott, 
81 -year-old  president  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  the  YMCA  and  1946 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  was  given 
a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  last  month. 
.  .  .  The  United  States  has  nearly  half 
of  all  the  professional  nurses  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Almost  two  thirds  of 
America's  peacetime  recreation  spend- 
ing is  for  movies,  theaters,  and  amuse- 
ments. .  .  .  The  goal  for  the  1947 
campaign  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  $60,000,000. 
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ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Marriage  licenses  issued  in  the  fi 
nine  months  of  1946  totaled  over  59 
000 — more  than  for  all  of  1942,  the 
previous  record  year.  New  babies  also 
made  a  record — 2,259,000,  one  percent 
over  the  high  of  1943. 
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States  Move  for  Recreation 


CHARLES  K.  BRIGHTBILL,  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
gives  the  facts  on  the  increased  public  interest  in  recreation. 


Perhaps  people  are  demanding 
more  fun  out  of  life.  Perhaps  trends 
in  recreation  are  just  starting  to  catch 
up  with  health  and  welfare.  Perhaps 
c'est  la  guerre.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  state  governments  are  fast 
moving  into  a  long  existent  vacuum  in 
recreation  planning.  Last  year,  thirty- 
one  states  either  passed  legislation, 
considered  legislative  proposals,  ap- 
pointed commissions  to  study,  or  other- 
wise gave  evidence  of  serious  intent  to 
modernize  their  state  recreation  func- 
tions. Nineteen  forty-seven,  with  forty- 
four  of  the  forty-eight  state  legislatures 
in  session,  is  likely  to  set  a  milestone 
of  progress  in  this  too  neglected  area. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  to  be 
sure,  many  state  governments  have 
done  something  about  recreation  and 
some  have  done  a  good  deal.  But  it 
has  been  a  piecemeal  undertaking,  with 
separate  bits  of  the  recreation  job  hid- 
den away  in  different  departments 
which  have  other  major  purposes. 

Thus,  state  park  departments  ad- 
minister properties  that  include  camps, 
beaches,  swimming  pools,  museums. 
State  conservation  departments  make 
a  broad  contribution  to  recreation  in 
discharging  their  responsibility  for  the 
conservation  of  forests,  game  fish  and 
wild  life,  and  the  development  of 
waterways.  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation help  promote  physical  activities, 
games,  sports,  adult  education,  and  the 
use  of  school  buildings  for  recreational 
purposes.  The  extension  divisions  of 
state  colleges  are  interested  in  stimu- 
lating recreation  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  state  highway  de- 
partments, libraries,  youth  commissions, 
welfare,  health,  commerce  depart- 
ments, and  state  planning  boards  per- 
form functions  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  recreation. 

The  most  plausible  reason  for  the 
new  state  interest  in  recreation  is  that 
it  took  World  War  II  to  make  people 
realize  that  recreation  for  everybody 
cannot  be  provided  in  this  piecemeal 
fashion.  From  1940  on,  cities  and 
towns  suddenly  found  themselves  en- 
gulfed by  military  personnel  and  in- 
dustrial workers  whose  recreation 
needs  far  outstripped  the  community 
resources.  In  trying  to  meet  these 
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emergency  needs,  they  discovered  that 
they  had  to  look  at  the  total  problem 
of  providing  community  recreation, 
and  not  just  at  their  park  facilities,  or 
their  school  playgrounds  or  their  sum- 
mer sports,  or  their  programs  for  social 
recreation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  discovered  that  the 
problem  of  community  recreation  is  no 
less  of  a  problem  for  the  whole  com- 
munity than  is  community  health  or 
community  welfare. 

Results  of  War  Experience 

They  also  discovered  that  they  need- 
ed help  in  planning  to  meet  their 
emergency  needs.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  to  organize  their  recreation 
systems,  develop  broad  and  varied  pro- 
grams for  all  groups,  find  funds  to 
finance  them,  select  and  train  leaders, 
plan  buildings  and  programs.  Natur- 
ally, they  turned  to  their  state  govern- 
ments and,  when  they  did  so,  they 
discovered  that  what  was  everybody's 
business  was  nobody's  business.  There 
were  able  specialists  who  might  give 
much  advice  and  help  at  certain  points, 
but  there  was  no  place  to  turn  for  help 
in  connection  with  the  general  prob- 
lem of  community  recreation.  So  all 
during  the  war,  communities  struggled 
to  meet  their  war  emergency  needs  as 
best  they  could — on  their  own,  with 
help  from  national  agencies,  and  from 
emergency  -  created  state  recreation 
committees,  usually  organized  under 
the  state  defense  council. 

Thus,  the  widespread  movement  of 
the  last  two  years  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  this  war  experience.  It  is  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  the  state's  discharge  of  its  respon- 
sibility toward  the  problem  of  com- 
munity recreation.  As  yet,  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  just  what  will  emerge 
either  by  way  of  functions  that  will 
be  accepted  as  appropriate  for  the  state 
or  by  way  of  the  patterns  for  their 
administration.  But  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  the  steps  already  taken  or 
under  serious  consideration  should  give 
a  clue  to  the  direction  in  which  states 
are  moving. 

For  a  long  time  about  half  of  the 
states  have  had  laws  permitting  a 
municipality  to  conduct  a  broad  recre- 


ation program  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernmental organization  which  it  deems 
suitable.  This  is  the  basic  authority 
which  any  community  needs  in  order 
to  build  a  sound,  flexible  and  compre- 
hensive public  recreation  program. 
The  wonder  is,  that  only  half  of  our 
states  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  this 
elemental  step.  Within  the  past  year, 
however,  Alabama,  Kansas,  Maine, 
and  New  Mexico  have  joined  this 
group,  and  Georgia,  Indiana,  and 
North  Carolina  have  broadened  con- 
siderably their  original  legislation. 

Other  more  specific  legislation  went 
on  state  statute  books,  designed  to  give 
cities  greater  freedom  and  facility  in 
developing  their  public  recreation  serv- 
ices. Indiana  passed  a  bill  providing  a 
tax  levy  for  recreation  purposes  in 
cities  of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
classes.  Wisconsin  removed  legislative 
prohibitions  against  charging  for  recre- 
ational activities  in  public  buildings 
and  other  laws  limiting  the  amount  of 
funds  which  could  be  raised  for  recre- 
ation in  fourth  class  towns.  Special 
bills  enabled  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  to 
create  a  recreation  commission  and 
Wyandotte  County  (Kan.)  to  set  up 
a  park  board.  Louisiana  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  establishment  of  a  recreation  and 
park  commission  in  Baton  Rouge. 
South  Carolina  increased  tax  levies  for 
recreation  in  several  counties,  and  both 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi  introduced 
bills  to  help  broaden  community  recre- 
ation programs.  Washington  and  Ohio 
are  at  work  now  on  plans  to  liberalize 
their  existing  legislation. 

State  Agencies 

In  1945,  North  Carolina  established 
the  country's  first  State  Recreation 
Commission  and  many  look  upon  this 
as  a  pioneer  step  in  the  development  of 
state  recreation  service.  Its  purpose  is 
to  aid  and  advise  communities  through- 
out the  state  in  developing  their  com- 
munity recreation  programs.  Demands 
for  help  from  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties all  over  the  state  already  have 
demonstrated  the  popularity  of  its 
service.  Following  much  the  same  pat- 
tern, Vermont  has  plans  to  place  the 
services  of  its  state  recreation  director. 
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whose  appointment  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  more  than  two  years 
ago,  under  a  more  formally  organized 
state  recreation  board  or  commission. 
In  New  Hampshire,  a  full  time  recre- 
ation director  has  been  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Recrea- 
tion, and  given  equal  and  independent 
status  with  the  State  Forester. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  authorized 
the  governor  to  establish  a  Division  of 
Recreation  in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, but  independent  of  the  Parks 
Division.  Washington  made  a  two-year 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  recrea- 
tion to  give  grant-in-aid  assistance 
through  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  In  California,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  has  set  up  a 
recreation  service  and  employed  a 
recreation  specialist.  The  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Resources  and 
Development,  which  has  embarked  on 
a  program  of  cdmmunity  recreation 
services,  scheduled  a  statewide  confer- 
ence for  January  1947  to  discuss 
future  plans  relating  to  the  program. 

Bills  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
state  recreation  commissions  have  been 
prepared  and  will  be  introduced  at  the 
1947  legislative  meetings  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  California  has 
plans  under  consideration  for  a  State 
Recreation  Department  with  proposed 
divisions  of  community  recreation, 
parks,  beaches,  and  fairs-exhibits.  The 
Department  of  Education  in  Minne- 
sota has  requested  an  appropriation  for 
recreation  services,  and  Rhode  Island 
recently  added  supervision  of  physical 
education  and  recreation  to  its  State 
Education  Department's  staff  func- 
tions. Florida,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  and  West  Virginia  un- 
doubtedly will  move  toward  perma- 
nent state  recreation  services. 

Although  the  action  taken  or  being 
considered  by  these  different  states 
varies  as  to  administrative  auspices,  a 
common  thread  of  purpose  and  func- 
tion runs  through  all  of  them.  They 
recognize  that  recreation  is  an  inte- 
grated function,  and  not  a  miscellany 
of  separate  activities.  They  offer  a  state 
consultation  and  advisory  service  to 
cities  and  counties  in  developing  their 
local  programs  of  recreation  for  the 
whole  community.  In  other  words,  for 
the  first  time,  these  states  are  accepting 
a  responsibility  for  leadership  in  over- 
all recreation  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  need  for  such  leadership  re- 
cently was  dramatically  revealed  in 
what  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 


sive study  of  state  recreation  needs 
ever  undertaken.  As  part  of  the  recre- 
ational and  cultural  resources  survey 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  public 
opinion  polls  were  conducted  in  thirty- 
eight  cities  of  the  state.  Hundreds  of 
conferences  and  communitywide  meet- 
ings were  held  in  every  part  of  the 
state.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  people 
interviewed  thought  that  their  oppor- 
tunities for  suitable  recreation  were 
inadequate. 

An  inventory  summary  made  it  clear 
that  the  communities  were  weak  in 
program,  indoor  facilities,  leadership, 
and  budget.  Based  on  these  and  other 
findings  the  study  recommended  that 
( 1 )  legislation  enabling  localities  to 
develop  recreation  be  enacted  and  (2) 
that  a  state  recreation  commission  be 
established. 

Other  Expansion 

In  a  variety  of  other  ways,  states 
have  been  strengthening  and  expanding 
their  recreation  resources  during  the 
past  two  years.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, voted  $15,000,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  bays,  inlets,  and  beaches. 
In  creating  the  California  Youth 
Authority,  the  legislature  placed  a 
recreation  consultant  on  the  staff.  The 
Georgia  Citizens  Council,  a  statewide 
planning  body  created  by  the  legisla- 
ture, considers  community  recreation 
to  be  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions. Planning  boards  in  Illinois, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee  are  studying 
recreation  needs  in  those  states,  and 
similar  studies  are  contemplated  in 
Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Mich- 
igan and  New  York  have  created  state 
youth  commissions,  and  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  New  York  commission 
is  providing  financial  grants-in-aid  to 
eligible  communities  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Moreover,  states  are  earmarking  and 
appropriating  funds  for  the  acquisition, 
development,  and  operation  of  recre- 
ation areas  and  facilities  of  all  types. 
In  at  least  one  state,  funds  have  been 
appropriated  on  a  matching  basis  to 
plan  and  organize  sites  for  city  and 
county  recreation  improvement  pro- 
jects. A  number  of  these  facilities  and 
areas  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  state  colleges  and  universi- 
ties increasingly  are  assuming  more  re- 
sponsibility for  the  training  of  recre- 
ation personnel.  Some  are  going  beyond 
this  function  and  are  providing  field 
service  throughout  the  state.  Among 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning 


which  are  providing  such  field  services 
are  the  state  universities  of  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Principles  and  Policies 

Although  states  are  fast  accepting 
the  obligation  to  provide  recreation 
leadership  and  service,  we  are  at  the 
moment  in  a  period  of  inevitable  con- 
fusion as  to  just  how  and  under  what 
auspices  that  responsibility  can  best  be 
discharged.  Probably  no  single  infal- 
lible formula  ever  will  be  completely 
applicable  to  all  states,  and  certainly 
the  present  process  of  trial  and  error 
experimentation  will  help  sharpen  up 
the  principles  and  policies  that  will 
make  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  state 
program. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  re- 
sponsibility for  advice  and  service  to 
local  communities  cannot  be  spread 
aimlessly  among  half  a  dozen  different 
departments  having  an  incidental  or 
secondary  interest  in  recreation.  Some 
official  administrative  unit  must  be  set 
up  for  that  purpose.  It  should  have 
status  correlative  with  the  units  re- 
sponsible for  other  major  state  func- 
tions. The  funds  appropriated  to  it 
should  be  protected  from  diversion  to 
allied  fields  or  to  other  purposes.  If, 
for  practical  reasons,  it  seems  better 
to  locate  the  unit  in  some  existing 
department  rather  than  to  give  it 
separate  and  autonomous  status,  the 
largest  possible  degree  of  independence 
and  authority  should  be  assured.  The 
people  of  the  state  must  know  for  a 
certainty  where  they  can  look  for  help 
in  solving  the  sum  total  of  their  prob- 
lems of  community  recreation. 

In  making  particular  decisions  to 
this  general  end,  states  may  well  keep 
in  mind  certain  principles  and  factors 
which  organizational  and  administra- 
tive experience  in  this  field  as  well  as 
others,  shows  to  be  important: 

1.  Opportunity  for  a  free  and  easy 
flow  of  information,  consultation,  and 
service  to  the  many  different  types  of 
authorities    under    which    local    com- 
munity    recreation     is     administered 
should  be  a  primary  consideration. 

2.  Equally,   the   unit   should   be   so 
established    that    it   will    have   oppor- 
tunity to  bring  together  and  rally  in 
the    interests    of    over-all    recreational 
planning-  not  only  the  recreational  re- 
sources   of    the   state    itself,    but    also 
those  of  voluntary  agencies,  industrial, 
commercial,  church,  and  civic  groups. 

3.  Policies    in    respect    to    financial 
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support  must  be  adequate  and  clear- 
cut.  The  recreation  service  unit  should 
have  its  own  budget  for  its  own  pur- 
poses with  maximum  assurance  for 
stabilized  development. 

4.  The  task  of  providing  consulta- 
tion, advisory,  promotional,  and  coor- 
dinating service  does  not  mix  with  the 
task    of    administering    direct    recrea- 
tional   service.    Seldom,    if    ever,    can 
these  two  functions  exist  side  by  side 
under  the  same  administrative  author- 
ity,  without  one  competnig  with   the 
other. 

5.  Continuity  and  stability  needs  to 
be   preserved   and  strengthened.   It   is 
common  knowledge  that  some  state  de- 
partments are  subject  to  major  policy 
and   personnel   changes   for   a   variety 
of    reasons,    sometimes    political    and 
sometimes,  functional.   The   recreation 
function  should  be  placed  so  that  it 
will  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  this  re- 
spect and  not  be  forced  to  withstand 


stresses  directed  primarily  at  some 
other  function  of  state  government. 

6.  The  recreation  body  must  have 
the  freedom  and  prestige  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  electorate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  state's  function  in  this 
field,  of  the  service  which  it  provides, 
and  the  policies  which  govern  its  oper- 
ation. 

TODAY,  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
of  this  country  in  the  satisfactions 
which  come  from  the  constructive  use 
of  their  leisure  time  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  The  manner  in  which  states  or- 
ganize to  meet  the  demands  upon  them 
will  be  a  great  determining  factor  in 
recreation's  future  role  as  one  of  our 
basic  social  services.  The  present  trend 
is  to  give  to  recreation  authorities  free- 
dom and  independence  of  action;  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  service  to  total 
community  recreation  needs;  to  ex- 
pedite the  unhampered  flow  of  recrea- 


tion services  to  the  communities;  to 
provide  for  the  permanency,  continuity, 
and  integrity  of  recreation  as  a  separ- 
ate and  necessary  public  function;  to 
place  the  accent  on  promotion  and  co- 
ordination rather  than  direct  operation, 
and  to  guarantee  that  these  services 
will  have  well-grounded,  stable,  fiscal 
support. 

These  are  sound  and  hopeful  trends 
and  they  deserve  encouragement  and 
support  from  everyone  who  has  at 
heart  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

For,  although  public  recreation  in 
this  country  has  a  relatively  short  his- 
tory, it  has  been  a  laudable  one  in 
tune  with  the  basic  purposes  of  our 
democracy.  Its  future,  as  well  as  its 
past,  rests  solidly  upon  the  recognition 
and  growing  acceptance  of  .recreation 
as  a  definable  but  multiple  force,  vital 
in  the  lives  of  everyone,  and  in  the 
total  national  culture  and  economy. 


Foster  Family  Care  in  Crisis 


It's  time  to  be  realistic  about  our  ability  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand  for  this  service,  says  RUTH  ELIZABETH  BECK. 


"I'm  sorry,  we  haven't  a  boarding 
home  for  your  baby.  I  can't  be  sure 
when  we  may  have  one."  Intake 
workers  in  children's  agencies  all  over 
the  country  have  come  to  know  these 
lines  by  heart.  The  demand  for  foster 
homes  exceeded  the  supply  all  during 
the  war  years.  The  shortage  continues 
to  be  acute.  One  may  ask  whether  this 
situation  can  be  regarded  much  longer 
as  a  "temporary  emergency,"  or 
whether  there  is  a  probability  that  com- 
munities are  reaching  a  saturation 
point  in  their  capacity  to  absorb  the 
care  of  all  those  children  who  must 
live  with  foster  families  rather  than 
their  own  natural  families. 

If  this  is  a  probability,  it  means  re- 
examining  some  of  our  traditional  ideas 
about  child  care.  For  a  good  many 
years  progressive  children's  agencies 
have  worked  hard  to  develop  good 
foster  family  care.  The  goal  has  been 
to  have  foster  family  facilities  just  as 
available  as  institutional  facilities  have 
been.  A  good  foster  home  has  been  the 
successful  rival  of  a  poor  natural 
home.  If  a  foster  home  saturation 
point,  either  a  potential  or  an  actual 
one,  is  just  around  the  corner,  this  has 
vital  meaning  to  the  future  planning 


for  service  to  the  children  of  our  com- 
munities. 

To  predict  the  future  availability  of 
foster  homes  is  not  possible.  "Satura- 
tion points"  in  any  field  have  a  way  of 
vanishing  in  the  face  of  new  circum- 
stances and  new  methods.  It  is  quite 
possible,  though,  to  examine  the  factors 
which  have  been  making  for  the  in- 
creased demand  and,  also,  examine 
those  factors  which  are  restricting  the 
supply  of  needed  foster  homes.  The 
net  results  would  cause  one  to  think 
that  the  "expansionist  era"  in  foster 
home  care  has  about  come  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

Emerging  Criteria 

Examination  of  the  experiences  of 
several  generations  of  foster  children 
now  clearly  show  that  certain  criteria, 
largely  pertaining  to  children's  emo- 
tional needs,  have  emerged  which  seem 
to  show  which  child  can  best  use  foster 
family  care.  Certain  danger  signs  have 
also  been  identified  which  tell  us  that 
a  foster  family  placement  may  be 
poison  to  some  other  children.  For 
these  reasons  we  may  regard  the  pres- 
ent as  an  "emotionally  centered"  era 
of  foster  family  care. 


The  underlying  reasons  for  increased 
demand,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  tremendous  social  changes  which 
have  affected  and  disrupted  family  life 
during  the  past  decade.  The  back  wash 
of  the  depression,  physical  and  emo- 
tional strains  of  the  war  years — all 
made  for  difficult,  unstable  family  re- 
lationships. The  result  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  children 
for  whom  care  away  from  their  own 
homes  seems  the  constructive  alterna- 
tive. Accompanying  this  has  been  the 
convincing  demonstration  that,  in  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  a  flexible 
foster  home  program  can  produce  good 
results  for  children  with  many  kinds  of 
difficult  problems. 

Historically,  poverty  and  neglect 
were  the  principal  reasons  for  taking 
a  child  away  from  his  own  home,  if 
any,  and  for  placing  him  in  a  foster 
home.  Now,  we  know  that  children 
with  behavior  problems,  convalescent 
children,  those  with  a  chronic  difficulty' 
such  as  diabetes,  subnormal  children, 
those  with  or  without  natural  parents, 
often  can  be  given  new  opportunities 
in  well  selected,  well  supervised  foster 
homes.  In  one  sense  this  is  a  profes- 
sionally produced  demand,  no  different 
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from  the  new  demands  and  new  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  deepened  and 
increased  competence  of  any  specialty. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  both  community  and  the 
professional  agencies  can  fall  into  the 
habit  of  regarding  foster  family  care 
as  a  panacea  for  all  problems  presented 
by  children.  The  very  flexibility  of  the 
service  has  tended  to  make  it  become 
a  catchall  for  children  presenting  all 
sorts  of  needs.  Housing  arrangements 
or  lack  of  any  arrangements,  for  ex- 
ample, may  seem  to  make  placement  of 
the  children  the  only  and  an  excellent 
way  out.  This  is  an  unreal  oversimpli- 
fication. 

One  way  to  retain  perspective  in  the 
face  of  professionally  induced  increase 
in  demands,  therefore,  is  to  keep  clear- 
ly in  mind  that  foster  care  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  answer  for  every  child 
with  problems.  Indeed,  unless  this  is 
kept  in  mind,  the  experience  value  to 
the  child  will  be  seriously  diluted.  Too 
many  infants  placed  in  a  single  board- 
ing home,  so  that  each  baby  gets  only 
a  minimum  of  individual  attention  is  a 


good  example  of  such  dilution.  Be- 
havior studies  have  long  since  demon- 
strated the  tremendous  price  in  per- 
sonality development  paid  by  babies 
under  such  circumstances. 

Another  type  of  dilution  stems  from 
pressure  for  replacement.  One  little 
girl  recently  went  into  her  thirteenth 
foster  home,  a  fearfully  costly  experi- 
ence with  a  high  ratio  of  emotional 
hazards.  Little  wonder  that  she  is  no 
longer  trying  to  succeed. 

If  careful  and  responsible  casework 
diagnosis  fails  to  show  sound  reasons 
for  separating  a  child  from  his  parents, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  swell  the 
stream  of  foster  care  demand  already 
pressing  upon  the  communities'  dimin- 
ishing foster  home  resources.  At  least 
at  this  point,  placement  agencies  can 
exercise  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
factors  of  demand. 

Supply 

We  must  recognize  that  for  certain 
types  of  children,  the  shortage  of  suit- 
able homes  is  of  fairly  long  standing. 
Even  before  the  war  it  was  becoming 
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increasingly  hard  to  find  homes  of  the 
quality  needed  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  adolescents,  children  with  be- 
havior problems,  large  families  of 
children  and,  indeed,  just  boys,  in  con- 
trast to  "attractive,  blue  eyed  girls." 

Difficulties  have  increased,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  decade  of  effort 
has  shown  great  success  in  meeting 
them.  We  have,  for  example,  been 
compelled  to  make  long  overdue  in- 
creases in  the  rates  paid  to  boarding 
parents.  This,  in  turn,  has  helped  clear 
up  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  this 
practice.  It  has  served  to  dispel  the 
notion  that  the  presence  of  a  child 
in  the  foster  family  and  the  affectional 
outlets  which  were  provided  could  be 
calculated  as  part  payment  "in  kind," 
for  the  effort  and  expense  incurred. 
The  niggardliness  of  payments  of  the 
past  were  hidden  by  a  rosy-hued  halo 
of  personal  relationship.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  foster  care  is  to  provide  emo- 
tional and  developmental  opportunity 
to  the  child  with  the  foster  family  as 
people,  simulating  a  natural  family. 
Foster  parents  are  entitled  to  the  kind 
of  board  payment  which,  in  part,  at 
least,  will  reflect  their  effort. 

Better  board  rates  probably  have 
helped  "hold  the  lines,"  but  that  they 
will  attract  a  large  number  of  new 
foster  homes  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. Practically,  of  course,  the  at- 
traction of  increased  rates  is  discounted 
by  the  relentless  rise  in  living  costs. 

Moreover,  the  increase  in  board 
rates  is  making  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  child's  own  parents  to 
pay  the  cost  of  foster  care.  The  cur- 
rent rates,  commonly  from  $50  to  $70 
and,  occasionally  in  special  cases,  $80 
a  month,  revealed  by  a  recent  metro- 
politan inquiry,  are  too  high  for  some 
parents  to  pay,  quite  apart  from  their 
willingness  to  meet  their  obligations. 
In  one  agency  it  was  found  that 
mothers  particularly  were  unable  to 
meet  these  costs. 

A  mother  who  has  worked  through 
her  own  feelings  about  placing  her 
child  may  have  to  change  her  mind, 
while  the  child  is  being  boarded  for 
the  usual  observation  period,  because 
she  is  unable  to  meet  these  costs.  Con- 
fronted by  a  $65  a  month  board  pay- 
ment, after  facing  what  this  will  mean 
to  her  own  standard  of  living,  she  may 
decide  to  keep  the  child  with  her  al- 
though emotionally  and  realistically, 
she  has  already  given  him  up.  Even  if 
she  does  decide  to  keep  her  child,  she 
may  have  to  cut  down  on  her  own 
clothing,  dental  and  medical  care,  and 
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even  food  purchases,  which  does  not 
make  her  any  happier  about  the 
necessity. 

The  care  of  infants,  particularly, 
commands  almost  prohibitively  high 
rates  in  some  communities.  The  writer 
recently  talked  to  the  mother  of  a 
three  months  old  daughter  for  whom 
she  was  paying  $90  a  month  board, 
plus  $30  for  medical  care  and  clothes, 
or  a  total  of  $120  for  one  month!  This 
was  an  independent  placement,  how- 
ever— that  is,  not  one  made  through  an 
agency. 

Recruiting  Devices 

The  communitywide  social  agency 
drive  for  foster  homes  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  recruiting  devices  de- 
veloped in  this  emergency,  although  a 
few  communities  had  experimented 
with  the  device  earlier.  Some  new 
homes  have  been  secured  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  results  have  not  reached  the 
hoped-for  number.  However,  the  joint 
drive  has  demonstrated  some  by-product 
values.  By  coming  to  agreement  on 
aims  and  methods,  child  placing  agen- 
cies have  discovered  that  they  can 
work  together  without  too  much  lost 
motion.  The  drives  create  great  com- 
munity interest  in  child  care  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  families  who  apply 
do  so  with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
and  more  understanding  of  need. 

These  drives  also  have  served  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  community  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  maintaining 
foster  care  service.  A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  applications  drawn  up 
in  such  a  dragnet  have  been  discarded, 
and  examination  of  the  motives  behind 
many  of  the  applications  reveals  a  wide 
variety  of  misunderstandings  regarding 
the  purpose  and  use  of  foster  home 
placement.  This  has  helped  sharpen 
the  professional  worker's  awareness  of 
the  community  attitudes  which  need  to 
be  taken  into  account.  In  the  past,  as 
one  worker  put  it,  community  attitudes 
have  seemed  "so  simple,  not  at  all 
subtle,"  that  agencies  have  not  always 
felt  compelled  to  pay  much  attention 
to  them. 

Agencies  now  realize  that  a  clear 
interpretation  of  the  foster  home  job 
needs  to  be  made  to  every  applicant 
whether  the  application  is  accepted  or 
not.  This  in  turn  helps  screen  the 
choice  of  foster  families  more  reliably 
and  a  little  more  predictably. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  joint  drive 
carries  with  it  a  public  relations 
danger.  When  the  agency  is  unable  to 


use  a  particular  application  because 
the  home  is  unsuitable,  or  because  there 
is  not  enough  staff  to  do  the  home 
study,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  in- 
formation is  apt  to  get  abroad  that  the 
need  is  not  as  great  as  the  advertise- 
ment suggested,  or  that  the  agency  is 
immobilized  by  its  own  red  tape.  The 
appeals  need  to  carry  some  simple 
screening  devices,  such  as  a  statement 
regarding  requirements  as  to  age,  re- 
ligion, location  of  residence,  and  the 
like.  They  need  to  be  couched  in  terms 
which  will  not  commit  the  agencies  for 
more  immediate  service  than  they  have 
man  hours  to  deliver. 

Other  than  joint  drives,  the  emer- 
gency has  developed  no  recruiting 
methods  that  have  not  been  long 
familiar  to  foster  care  agencies.  News- 
paper ads,  either  blind  ads  or  those 
carrying  the  agency's  name  and  address 
have  been  a  traditional  practice.  As  a 
result  of  the  increasing  use  of  adver- 
tising for  homes,  at  least  one  large 
urban  agency  has  now  concluded  that 
the  blind  advertisement  is  more  ad- 
vantageous in  that  it  helps  to  take  the 
curse  off  the  process  of  eliminating 
unsuitable  homes. 

Worth  noting  is  a  gratifying  recent 
experience  with  the  editors  of  a  group 
of  rural  and  small  town  newspapers 
who,  given  the  facts  by  the  agency, 
wrote  their  own  editorial  appeals.  The 
advertisements  have  been  made  more 
realistic  by  including  something  of  the 
agency's  methods  in  the  appeal,  so  that 
no  naive  notion  gets  about  that  appli- 
cation is  tantamount  to  approval. 

Visual  exhibits,  movie  shorts,  street 
car  and  subway  display  cards,  informal 
talks  to  lay  and  professional  groups,  all 
have  their  continued  place  in  the  in- 
tensified effort  to  bring  the  supply  of 
homes  up  to  the  level  of  demand.  But 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  "word  of 
mouth"  interpretation  by  a  foster 
mother  to  her  friends,  neighbors,  and 
relatives  is  still  the  most  satisfying 
source  of  new  homes.  Applicants  thus 
recruited  come  to  the  agency  with  some 
realistic  understanding  of  the  place 
which  the  foster  child  will  occupy  in 
their  home,  of  what  working  with  the 
agency  is  like,  and  what  the  rewards 
will  be. 

Uncomfortable  Spot 

But  as  the  results  come  in  from  the 
efforts  of  past  years  to  find  new  re- 
cruitment devices  and  intensify  the  use 
of  old  ones,  we  are  still  left  with  the 
fact  that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Undeniably  this  is  putting  our 


foster  care  agencies  in  an  uncomfort- 
able position.  The  supply  of  seasoned 
homefinders  is  diminishing.  There  still 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  adoptable  children 
and  plenty  of  families  who  want  to 
adopt  a  child,  but  acute  agency  and 
personnel  shortages  leave  the  door  wide 
open  for  independent  placements,  with 
no  real  safeguards. 

Independent  placement,  and  care  in 
baby  wards  or  shelters  have  increased 
at  the  same  time  that  agencies  are 
forced  to  close  intake  or  tighten  up  on 
screening  processes  calculated  to  limit 
placement  to  those  children  who  can 
"use  the  experience."  Some  children 
are  kept  with  their  own  parents  when 
every  emotional  and  factual  consider- 
ation points  to  the  desirability  of  sep- 
aration. Placement  agencies  are  finding 
themselves  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  becoming  whipping-boys  for  all  sorts 
of  lacks  in  community  resources  for 
children.  From  top  to  bottom,  agency 
staffs  all  over  the  country  are  worried 
about  what  to  do,  as  they  are  caught 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  current  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  saving  fact  is  that 
children's  agencies  are  being  forced 
into  a  more  realistic  scrutiny  of  their 
relationships  to  their  clients  and  to 
their  communities.  Homefinders  live  a 
little  more  comfortably  with  the  re- 
strictions of  housing  shortages  when 
they  come  to  place  a  greater  premium 
on  foster  parents'  capacity  to  make  a 
sound  emotional  investment  in  the 
child  than  upon  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  home  surroundings.  Intake 
workers  are  profiting  by  clearer  state- 
ments of  the  agency's  function,  for  use 
with  both  lay  and  professional  in- 
quiries. 

The  caseworker  who  sees  real  re- 
sults from  skilled  service  to  foster 
child  and  foster  family  achieves  satis- 
factions which  offset  the  irritations  of 
day  to  day  pressures.  Realistically,  ad- 
ministrators are  beginning  to  count  the 
new  homes  necessary  to  fulfill  the  case- 
work community  requirements.  Over 
and  above  all,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  placement  of  children  in  foster 
homes  must  be  supported  by  a  broad 
community  -program  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  other  services  and  resources 
required  for  the  needs  of  children. 
It  is  to  community  planning  for  the 
full  use  of  preventive  casework,  mental 
hygiene,  public  assistance,  social  in- 
surances, institutional  and  other  serv- 
ices that  we  must  look  to  keep  foster 
care  from  becoming  a  community 
bottleneck. 
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Molly  Bartons  Trouble 


MARY  OVERHOLT  PETERS  sketches  the  sort  of  incident  which, 
though  unrecorded  in  welfare  reports,  is  somehow  remembered. 


"If  you  can  do  just  a  little  better 
by  the  Widow  Barton,  Miss  Scott,  it 
sure  would  help.  I  tell  you,"  the  col- 
ored preacher  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "those  children  don't  get 
enough  to  half  fill  'em  up  when  they 
eat." 

"I'm  going  to  see  Mrs.  Barton  this 
morning.  Thank  you."  The  social 
worker  started  her  car  thoughtfully. 
"There  is  something  wrong  at  Molly 
Barton's,"  she  reflected.  Three  times 
this  morning  in  three  contacts  with 
the  community  leaders  of  this  small 
Negro  settlement  she  had  heard  pleas 
for  the  Widow  Barton.  This  had  not 
happened  before  in  the  four  years  Miss 
Scott  had  been  in  this  district,  for 
Molly  Barton  had  been  one  of  the 
thriftiest,  best  managers  imaginable. 
Her  big  garden  and  few  fruit  trees 
furnished  an  abundance  of  fresh  and 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the 
three  grandchildren.  The  small  flock 
of  well-tended  hens  provided  eggs  for 
the  family,  and  milk  was  received  in 
exchange  for  milking  a  neighbor's 
cows. 

In  fact,  Molly  Barton's  handling  of 
the  concededly  inadequate  maximum  of 
$42  for  three  children  had  been  a 
constant  wonder  and  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  the  family.  Recently 
things  had  been  different.  Molly  Bar- 
ton seemed  anxious,  ill  at  ease,  de- 
fensive. "I  probably  can't  do  anything 
for  her  but  give  her  another  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  me  her  trouble,"  Miss 
Scott  reflected  as  she  negotiated  the 
skillfully  contrived  latch  to  the  front 
gate. 

Molly  Barton's  house  was  spotless. 
So  was  Molly,  and  the  three  round- 
eyed  children  she  called  in  from  the 
other  room  were  as  near  spotless  as  is 
possible  for  active  four  to  seven-year- 
olds,  who  have  been  playing.  BafHed, 
Miss  Scott  rose  to  leave,  and  Molly 
followed  her  into  the  clean  swept  yard. 
The  yard  was  kept  "scraped"  and  not 
a  blade  of  grass  or  a  weed  was  allowed 


to  grow.  Against  the  picket  fence  of  the 
side  yard  was  a  border  of  flowers,  and 
it  was  her  interest  in  these  that  took 
the  visitor  to  the  back  yard.  Still  lis- 
tening carefully  to  Molly's  instructions 
on  making  nasturtiums  bloom,  Miss 
Scott's  quick  glance  through  an  open 
door  to  the  shed  room  took  in  a  row 
of  silent  children,  standing  quiet,  as 
though  hidden.  Their  big  dark  eyes 
shone  with  evident  fright  at  being  dis- 
covered. 

"And  who  are  all  the  children?" 
Miss  Scott  asked  conversationally,  her 
attention  only  half  caught.  Molly 
stammered  and  mumbled  unintelligibly, 
and  the  perspiration  broke  out  on  her 
face. 

"Here's  what  I'm  looking  for,  but 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  Miss  Scott 
said  to  herself. .  To  Molly  she  said 
gently,  "Do  all  these  children  live  with 
you,  Molly?  Who  are  they?" 

Molly  mopped  her  perspiring  face 
nervously.  "Two  of  'em  is  some  more 
of  my  grandchildren,"  she  said  eva- 
sively, and  then  seemed  to  decide  to 
unburden  herself.  "The  little  twin 
boys  belong  to  my  daughter  Nellie. 
Nellie's  a  good  girl,  Miss  Scott.  She 
couldn't  help  what  she  done.  Her  first 
husband  left  her  when  the  twins  was 
little  'cause  he  said  he  got  tired  of 
hearin'  one  of  'em  cryin'  all  the  time 
the  other  didn't.  Nellie  married  again 
three  months  ago,  but  her  man  didn't 
want  the  twins  so  she  gave  'em  to  me. 
She  planned  to  work  and  send  me 
money  for  'em,  but  she  ain't  been  able 
to  work  since  they  went  West.  She 
ain't  been  well  in  that  climate,"  Molly 
apologized. 

"I  see,"  Miss  Scott  nodded,  "and 
the  other  children?" 

"Those,"  Molly  indicated  two  sol- 
emn-eyed little  girls,  "they're  my 
youngest  sister's  kids."  She  stopped. 

"Do  they  make  their  home  here  with 
you?"  Miss  Scott  prompted.  Her  tone 
was  kind. 

"Yes'm,  yes,  they  do.  That  is.  they 


has  for  the  last  six  months  or  more. 
My  sister  has  TB  and  she's  in  the 
sanitarium.  Their  daddy  ought  to  take 
care  of  them  but  he  went  down  there 
where  he  could  be  close  to  her  and  he 
ain't  sent  me  nothin'  for  'em.  I  reckon 
it  takes  all  he  makes  for  room  and 
board  there." 

"How  about  this  other  little  girl 
and  the  boy  here,  Molly?  Are  they 
relatives  ?" 

Molly  looked  relieved.  "No'm,  they 
ain't  no  kin  to  me.  They  belong  to 
Jim  and  Susy  Ross  that  was  neighbors 
over  here.  They  got  a  divorce  and  both 
married  again  and  just  left  the  country. 
Botli  of  'em  claimed  t'other  had  to  keep 
the  kids,  so  they  both  left  'em  and 
there  wasn't  nobody  to  take  care  of 
them.  I  already  had  so  many  I  just 
took  them  too,"  she  finished  lamely. 

"And  you've  had  nothing  but  your 
ADC  check  for  three  to  keep  all  nine 
children?"  Miss  Scott  asked. 

"That's  all,  Miss  Scott.  I  reckon  I 
done  wrong  takin'  money  paid  for 
orphan  kid's  keep  for  some  that  have 
fathers  and  mothers  livin',  but  they 
weren't  doin'  any  more  for  the  kids 
than  if  they  was  dead.  I'm  sorry, 
Miss,  if  I  been  wrong,  but  I  couldn't 
run  'em  off.  I  kept  thinking  I'd  tell 
you,  and  then  I'd  get  afraid  you'd  say 
I  couldn't  keep  'em,  so  I  hid  them 
from  you.  Miss  Scott,  it's  kind  of  slim 
gettin'  on,  but  I  can't  send  any  of  them 
away,  please,  Miss,"  she  pleaded. 

Slowly  the  anxious  look  slipped  away 
and  the  brown  face  beamed  as  Miss 
Scott  explained  to  her  that  the  four 
related  children  could  be  included  in 
her  grant.  "But,"  she  added  regret- 
fully, "there's  no  way  to  take  care  of 
the  Ross  children." 

"My  goodness,  Miss  Scott,  don't 
you  worry  about  the  Ross  kids,"  Molly 
Barton  laughed  happily.  "If  there's 
enough  to  feed  seven,  it  ain't  goin'  to 
be  no  trouble  at  all  to  take  care  of 
nine  by  doin'  a  little  stretchin'  and 
dividin'." 


»  We  have  learned  .  .  .  that  much  of  the  insensibility  and  hardness 
of  the  world  is  due  to  the  lack  of  imagination  which  prevents  a 
realization  of  the  experience  of  other  people. — JANE  ADDAMS. 
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OF     JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY 
AND    CHILD    NEGLECT 


DRAWING  6V  APPlltO  GRAPHIC   ARTS.  NEW  YORK 


A  Special  Section 


Summarizing  the  findings  of  a  statewide  study  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Welfare  Council  to 
throw  light  on  the  principles  essential  to  a  preventive  program 
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Beneath  the  Surface 


REGINALD  ROBINSON,  director  of  the  study,  interprets  new 
facts  and  conclusions,  significant  for  future  planning,  about 
underlying  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  child  neglect. 


By  well  established  tradition,  the 
people  of  Connecticut  believe  in  doing 
their  best  to  ensure  a  good  future  for 
the  delinquent  and  neglected  children 
of  their  state.  Partly  because  of  the 
relatively  small  and  compact  area  in 
which  live  1,760,000  people,  many 
excellent  statewide  services  have  grown 
up  amid  the  rugged  independence  of 
the  typical  New  England  town. 

A  state  public  child  welfare  program 
was  established  in  1921,  and  in  1933 
took  on  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  state's  neglected  chil- 
dren. In  1942,  Connecticut  became 
the  first  state  to  establish  a  modern 
statewide  juvenile  court  and  probation 
system.  Several  counties  maintain 
homes  for  their  neglected  children. 
Private  agencies,  while  not  covering 
the  state  completely,  nevertheless  com- 
bine with  the  public  agencies  to  provide 
a  rather  unusual  network  of  services 
to  the  state's  disadvantaged  children. 

The  number  and  cost  of  the  children 
thus  cared  for  have  come  to  assume 
such  substantial  proportions  as  to  give 
concern,  not  only  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  but  to  all  those 
who  have  responsibility  for  mapping 


future  policies  for  the  state's  program. 
On  June  30,  1946,  there  were  9,434 
uncared  for  or  delinquent  children  be- 
ing given  care  by  all  of  the  state's 
public  and  private  agencies.  This  is  2 
children  out  of  every  100  in  the  state. 
The  annual  cost  for  their  care 
amounted  to  $4,500,000.  New  cases 
were  coming  to  ,the  juvenile  court  at 
the  rate  of  15  a  day.  Since  1933,  nearly 
4,000  more  children  have  been 
cepted  for  care  by  the  state  or  county 
than  have  been  discharged. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  relative 
adequacy  of  the  state's  service,  care  is 
being  provided  for  more  Connecticut 
children  than  in  other  states  for  which 
anything  like  comparable  figures  are 
available.  For  example,  the  39  children 
out  of  every  10,000  of  the  population 
who  were  in  foster  homes  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1943,  compared  with  an  average 
of  19  per  10,000  in  twenty-eight  other 
states.  The  1942  Connecticut  delin- 
quency rate  of  76  per  10,000  children 
under  twenty-one  years,  compared  with 
rates  ranging  from  22  to  62  per  10,000 
in  five  other  states. 

In  recommending  to  the  legislators 
that  the  state's  Public  Welfare  Coun- 


cil study  the  future  implications  of  this 
problem,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  and  others  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility felt  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  knew  enough  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  children  after 
they  had  become  neglected  or  delin- 
quent. The  improvements  needed  in 
the  present  service  were  along  the 
lines  of  accepted  progressive  practice 
ac-  in  child  care,  court  and  probation 
service.  The  primary  concern  of  these 
officials  was  how  to  reduce  the  number 
of  children  needing  long  time  expensive 
care.* 

The  study  under  the  Public  Welfare 
Council,  as  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly,  was  designed  therefore  to 
throw  light  on  the  underlying  causes 
of  delinquency  and  neglect,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
a  program  of  prevention  to  accompany 

•Members  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Welfare 
Council  are  Austin  I).  Barney,  president;  William 
W.  T.  Squire,  secretary;  Dwipnt  L.  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Field  Fisher,  Reverend  Charles  B. 
Ratajczak,  Mrs.  F.ric  H.  Haipht.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  Community  Surveys,  Inc.,  with  the 
following  staff:  Director,  Reginald  Robinson; 
consultants,  Bradley  Buell,  Paul  T.  Beisser:  case 
analysts,  Eunice  B.  Spivey,  Herbert  C.  Cbrk; 
director  of  statistics.  Albert  C.  Hoover;  statistical 
assistants,  Esther  Brauner,  Marv  A.  Gray,  Helen 
L.  Longman),  Joan  F.  Luby.  Elsie  H.  Roberts, 
Margaret  M.  Smithsnn,  Valeria  M.  Winter. 
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the  present  program  of  care.  The 
study  was  begun  in  January  1946;  the 
final  report  has  now  been  submitted 
to  the  governor  and  1947  legislative 
leaders.  In  addition  to  basic  data  about 
the  volume,  costs,  and  trends  of  the 
present  service,  materials  were  drawn 
from  three  main  sources:  first,  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  facts  about  the  4,035 
families  from  which  came  the  4,788 


children  who  were  neglected  or  de- 
linquent in  1945 ;  second,  a  case  by 
case  analysis  of  an  arithmetical  sample 
of  378  of  these  families;  third,  a  special 
study  in  Stamford,  bringing  up  to  date 
pertinent  materials  from  an  earlier 
project. 

Briefly  stated,  the  findings  of  this 
study  give  clear  evidence  that  the  un- 
derlying problem  is  not  child  neglect 


or  juvenile  delinquency,  but  family 
disorganization.  It  is  the  incapacity  of 
a  substantial  number  of  Connecticut's 
families  to  function  as  a  constructive 
socializing  force  that  produced  juvenile 
misbehavior  and  neglect.  Services  must 
be  organized  to  help  these  families 
achieve  greater  social  stability,  if  the 
number  of  children  requiring  state 
care,  as  an  end  result,  is  to  be  reduced. 


/.  Looking  Beneath  the  Surface 


It  is  common  practice,  in  studying 
the  problems  of  delinquency  and  neg- 
lect, to  attach  considerable  importance 
to  certain  facts  regarding  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  children  and  the  fam- 
ilies from  which  they  come.  These 
include  data  about  age,  sex,  race, 
nativity  of  the  parents,  economic  status, 
size  of  family,  structure  of  family, 


place  of  residence,  and  the_  like.  In 
large  cities,  particularly,  such  data 
usually  show  that  delinquency  and 
neglect  are  heavily  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain sections,  that  a  high  proportion 
come  from  families  of  low  economic 
status,  that  more  boys  are  delinquent 
than  girls,  that  more  come  from  cer- 
tain races  or  cultural  groups. 


Dispelling  Illusions 


Complete  data  of  a  similar  nature 
were  collected  in  the  course  of  this 
study  about  the  4,035  families  of 
children  who  became  delinquent  or 
neglected  in  1945.  While  this  infor- 
mation provided  some  useful  clues,  it 
did  not  reveal  much  of  significance 
about  underlying  causes.  As  in  a  family 
portrait,  the  facts  show  what  people 
are  like,  but  do  not  show  why  they 
are  "like  that."  This  suggests  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  much  of  our  past 
social  research  could  not  provide  prac- 
tical leads  for  better  prevention  and 
control  is  that  it  has  been  absorbed  in 
studying  external  traits  which  have  led 
up  blind  alleys.  Administrators  and 
policy  makers  have  thus  been  confused 
and  have  been  led  up  blind  program 
alleys.  The  results  of  this  study  would 
have  value,  therefore,  if  they  did  no 
more  than  dispel  a  number  of  popular 
illusions  about  what  causes  delin- 
quency and  neglect. 

Certain  facts  can  be  dismissed  at 
once,  as  having  little  or  no  significance. 
We  found,  for  example,  that  the 
median  age  for  delinquent  children 
was  just  over  fourteen  years;  the 
median  age  of  neglected  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  just  about  seven.  This 
was  to  be  expected.  Children  of  adoles- 
cent age  have  many  difficult  adjust- 
ments to  make  and  it  is  during  this 
period  that  their  activities  begin  to 
take  them  outside  the  home  where  they 
may  run  afoul  of  the  law.  "Neglect," 
however,  by  definition  is  a  parental 
act  which  can  occur  when  the  children 
are  much  younger.  Similarly,  and 


naturally,  the  parents  of  delinquents 
tend  to  be  older,  fathers  averaging 
forty-four  and  a  half  years,  mothers 
about  forty,  while  the  fathers  of  neg- 
lected children  averaged  thirty-nine 
years  and  mothers  thirty-two. 

Although  boys  and  girls  among  the 
neglected  children  were  about  evenly 
divided — 51.4  percent  and  48.6  per- 
cent, respectively — many  more  boys 
than  girls  were  delinquent,  85.5  per- 
cent in  contrast  to  14.5  percent.  Our 
data  indicate,  however,  that  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  more  active  life 
which  boys  lead,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  commit  acts  which  are  observed 
and  are  officially  recorded  as  delin- 
quencies. It  shows  that  many  adoles- 
cent girls  have  adjustment  problems 
which  go  unrecognized  earlier  but  come 
to  a  head  in  late  adolescence  or  in  ad- 
justment problems  after  marriage. 

It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of 
non-whites  is  somewhat  greater  than 
whites  among  both  delinquents  and 
neglected  children.  Curiously,  the  per- 
centage is  exactly  the  same  in  each 
category — 91.8  percent  white  and  8.2 
percent  non-white  among  both  delin- 
quents and  neglected  children.  Only 
2  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
Connecticut  is  non-white.  This  is  based 
on  the  1940  population  figure,  how- 
ever, and  between  1940  and  1945  there 
has  been  a  considerable  influx  of  non- 
white  population  into  Connecticut, 
probably  greater  in  proportion  than 
white.  The  difference,  not  very  signifi- 
cant anyway,  therefore  should  be  still 
further  minimized. 


Facts  similarly  dispel  another  popu- 
lar illusion  about  the  relation  of  the 
foreign-born  to  delinquency.  The  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  fathers  of  de- 
linquent and  neglected  children  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  the  proportion 
of  foreign-born  males  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  in  the  total  population  of 
the  state. 

On  the  surface,  the  facts  about  the 
size  of  the  families  from  which  come 
these  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
may  seem  somewhat  more  significant. 
They  included  an  average  of  four 
children,  whereas  the  average  size 
family  in  the  United  States  is  made  up 
of  only  three  people  and  this  includes 
the  adults.  Undoubtedly,  the  large 
number  of  children  in  some  of  these 
families  puts  added  strain  on  the 
parents  and  perhaps  on  the  children 
and  this  does  suggest  the  importance  of 
family  stresses  in  any  search  for  un- 
derlying causes.  But  despite  the 
arithmetical  averages,  large  families 
are  not  uncommon  among  certain 
groups  and  a  great  many  get  along 
without  any  tendency  toward  delin- 
quency and  neglect.  Particularly,  in 
the  light  of  other  data  assembled  in 
the  course  of  the  study,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  not  much  importance  could 
be  attached  to  this  as  a  causal  factor,  of 
and  by  itself. 

The  face  sheet  data  from  which 
were  assembled  these  other  facts  about 
the  whole  group  of  families  showing 
delinquency  and  neglect  in  1945  did 
not  include  information  about  family 
income.  Thirty  percent  of  the  families, 
however,  at  some  time  had  received 
relief  from  a  public  or  private  agency. 
Inasmuch  as  this  covered  the  de- 
pression period  of  the  Thirties,  it  is 
probably  not  altogether  out  of  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  population,  al- 
though accurate  comparisons  are  not 
available.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  1945,  in  Connecticut  as  elsewhere, 
was  a  year  of  full  employment  and 
high  wages,  and  relatively  few  families 
were  receiving  relief  at  the  time  this 
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study  was  made.  Data  reported  later 
from  other  sections  of  the  study  make 
it  doubtful  that  low  income,  by  itself, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  primary  cause  of 
either  delinqency  or  neglect. 

Data  from  the  4,035  cases  did  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  larger  percent  of  the 
delinquent  and  neglected  children  came 
from  broken  homes  than  is  true  for 
the  general  population.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole,  according  to  the  1940 
census,  11.4  percent  of  families  with 
children  have  been  broken  by  death, 
divorce,  desertion,  or  some  other 
reason.  The  1945  percentage  un- 
doubtedly would  be  somewhat  higher 
because  of  war  casualties  and  increas- 
ing divorce.  Even  so,  it  would  not  ap- 
proach the  30  percent  among  the 
families  of  our  group,  where  only  the 
mother  was  present  in  21  percent,  only 
the  father  in  5  percent,  and  neither 
parent  in  4  percent. 

This  relative  clue  to  family  dis- 
organization as  a  causal  factor  is  sub- 
stantiated by  other  data  reported  later, 
but  again  of  and  by  itself  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to 
it.  We  know  that  the  broken  families 
where  children  get  along  quite  well 
far  outnumber  those  in  which  there  is 
delinquency  and  neglect. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
facts  from  our  study  place  any  high 
premium  on  community  or  neighbor- 
hood environment  as  an  important 
causal  factor  in  either  delinquency  or 
neglect.  Both  occur  all  over  the  state, 
in  counties  primarily  urban  and  in 


counties  with  a  high  proportion  of 
smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  In 
general,  the  rates  are  spread  fairly 
even,  and  where  there  are  variations, 
the  reasons  seem  due  more  to  differ- 
ences in  official  practices,  or  to  the 
relative  availability  of  service. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  pattern 
of  vicious  juvenile  behavior  which 
makes  whole  sections  of  some  cities 
notorious  is  not  found  in  Connecticut 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  large  metro- 
politan cities  where  other  studies  of 
delinquency  have  been  made.  In  some 
of  these  cities,  there  are  areas  where 
crime  and  delinquency  run  riot  and 


become  almost  the  normal  pattern  of 
juvenile  behavior.  There  are  few  such 
spots  in  Connecticut,  and  these  do  not 
loom  large  in  the  state  picture.  Despite 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rates  for  both 
delinquency  and  neglect  are  high. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
after  making  the  usual  statistical  study 
of  external  characteristics  of  this  group 
of  families  whose  children  were  ad- 
judged delinquent  or  neglected  during 
1945,  the  results  found  were  largely 
negative.  We  felt  that  we  must  probe 
deeper  if  we  were  to  discover  any  sound 
basis  on  which  to  build  a  program  of 
prevention  and  control. 


Symptoms  of  Trouble 


Evidence  from  earlier  clinical  stud- 
ies* has  shown  with  fair  conclusive- 
ness  that  delinquency  and  neglect  are 
merely  symptoms  of  some  real  trouble 
— -that  children  and  parents  behave  in 
this  abnormal  fashion  because  of  un- 
derlying personality  difficulties,  pres- 
sures, or  tensions.  This  evidence  was 
used  as  a  guide  in  planning  successive 
phases  of  our  study. 

If  this  conclusion  were  correct,  it 
seemed  quite  probable  that  the  under- 
lying trouble  which  produced  the 
symptoms  of  delinquency  and  neglect 
would,  in  these  same  families,  result  in 
other  equally  recognizable  symptoms 
of  antisocial  behavior.  In  other  words, 
our  families  would  show  a  "cluster"  of 
varied  symptoms,  in  addition  to  de- 
linquency and  neglect.  Our  data  show 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CARE  OF  NEGLECTED 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

1944-1945 


AGENCY 


(One  Symbol  Represents  Approximately  $420,000)        EXPENDITURES 


Division  of  Child  Welfare  OC 

County  Homes*  OOOt 

Juvenile  Court  ond  Probation  ^ 

Institutions  for  Delinquents  O4 

TOTAL  OOOOOOC 

Private  Foster  Home  Agencies 

Private  Institutions 

TOTAL  PRIVATE  OOOO< 


$  665,357 

1,307,518 

232,611 

505,909 

$    647,193 
1,163,819 


$2,711,395 


GRAND  TOTAL 


ooooooooooo 


$1,811,012 


$4,522,407 


'Includes  (osier  home  care  of  County  children,  ond  $486,930  in  stale  funds 
for  Board  of  children  in  County  homes. 


clearly    that    this   is   indeed    the   case. 

Using  a  10  percent  sampling  of  our 
1945  delinquency  and  neglect  families 
—378  cases — we  examined  the  records 
to  see  how  many  of  the  families  had 
also  exhibited  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  of  social  or  family 
breakdown:  crime,  divorce,  mental 
disease,  mental  deficiency,  illegitimacy, 
economic  need  (as  evidenced  by  re- 
ceipt of  public  or  private  relief),  ill 
health  serious  enough  to  upset  normal 
family  life.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
the  "symptoms"  or  incidence  of  the 
family's  difficulty  is  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  community's  official  machinery. 

Of  the  57  neglect  cases  in  this 
sample,  only  5  had  shown  no  other 
symptoms.  Thirty-six  had  crime  rec- 
ords ;  8  had  had  members  of  the  family 
committed  to  mental  hospitals  or 
schools  for  mental  defectives;  26  had 
had  illegitimate  births  in  the  family; 
divorce  had  occurred  in  11;  25  showed 
evidence  of  some  past  economic  prob- 
lem, and  9  had  had  major  health 
problems.  These  57  neglect  families 
averaged  9  incidents  to  a  family. 

The  clusters  of  other  symptoms  in 
the  delinquency  families  were  somewhat 
less  dramatic.  Nevertheless,  more  than 
half  showed  some  one  or  more  of  these 
seven  other  types  of  breakdown  in  their 
past  history.  There  were  62  with 
crime  records,  38  with  commitments 
to  state  mental  institutions,  34  with 
divorces,  31  with  illegitimacy,  100 
which  had  received  relief,  31  with 
major  health  problems. 

We  then  took  a  different  group  of 
symptoms  and  checked  their  frequency 
in  the  same  378  families.  These  were 
incidents  that  usually  do  not  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  community's  official 

*  Especially,  Healy  &  Bronner,  "New  Light  on 
Delinquency  and  Its  Treatment."  Yale  University 
Press,  1936. 
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or  legal  machinery,  but  which  never- 
theless obviously  reflect  some  under- 
lying difficulty.  In  161  of  the  378  no 
evidence  of  any  of  these  symptoms  was 
found — in  some  instances  because  in- 
formation about  such  "unofficial" 
trouble  symptoms  was  lacking.  But  in 
the  remaining  2 1 7  families,  1 1 2  showed 
truancy;  87  extramarital  sex  relation- 
ships; 78  alcoholism;  67  violent  quar- 
reling; 48  separation;  30  desertion; 
38  irregular  work  histories;  26  non- 
support. 

Additional  data  of  a  similar  nature 
were  secured  in  Stamford,  which  ten 
years  ago  set  up  procedures  for  a  social 
breakdown  index  based  on  annual 
count  of  the  families  involved  in  the 
six  legal  and  official  categories  of 
crime,  delinquency,  child  neglect,  di- 
vorce, mental  disease,  mental  de- 
ficiency.* During  that  ten-year  period, 
one  or  more  juvenile  members  of  1,162 
families  were  delinquent,  and  156 
families  were  guilty  of  child  neglect. 
One  fourth  of  the  delinquent  families 
and  one  half  of  the  neglect  families 
also  showed  breakdowns  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  categories,  with  a 
distribution  similar  to  our  1945  cases. 

Moreover,  analysis  of  the  Stamford 
data  showed  that  the  particular  fam- 
ilies involved  in  any  one  of  these  diffi- 
culties (except  divorce)  were  more 
likely  to  break  out  with  symptoms  in 
some  other  category  than  was  the 
average  family.  For  example,  one  per- 
cent of  all  families  in  Stamford  was 
involved  in  child  neglect  during  this 
ten-year  period.  But  these  neglect  fam- 
ilies were  responsible  for  twelve  times 
as  much  mental  deficiency,  three  times 
as  much  crime  and  delinquency,  and 
twice  as  much  mental  disease  as  were 
the  general  run  of  families  in  Stam- 
ford. Again,  13  percent  of  all  Stam- 
ford families  were  involved  in  crime 
during  the  ten-year  period.  But  30 
percent  of  the  neglect  families,  24 
percent  of  the  mental  deficiency  fam- 
ilies, 20  percent  of  the  delinquency 
families,  and  16  percent  of  the  families 
with  mental  illness  were  also  involved 
in  crime  during  that  period. 

Two  deductions  logically  follow 
from  this  evidence  that  other  symptoms 
of  antisocial  behavior  clearly  tend  to 
cluster  in  these  families. 

First,  it  confirms  the  conclusions 
from  earlier  clinical  studies  that  de- 
linquency and  neglect  are  merely 
symptoms  of  some  basic  underlying 
family  difficulty.  Each  family  has  its 


*  "Social  Breakdown — A  Plan  for  Measurement 
and  Control."  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  1939. 


OTHER  SYMPTOMS  OF  TROUBLE  FOUND  IN  DELINQUENCY 
AND  NEGLECT  FAMILIES 


PROPORTION  OF 

DELINQUENCY  CASES 

SHOWING  SYMPTOMS 


a  9* 


Delinquency 
Neglect 

Crime 

Mental  Disease 

Mental  Deficiency 

Divorce 

Illegitimacy 

Economic  Need 

Major  Illness 

Desertion 
Separation 
Non-Support 
Quarreling  &  Abuse 

Alcoholism 

Extra  Marital  Sex 
Relations 

Truancy 
Irregular  Work 

own  particular  way  of  breaking  out 
with  antisocial  behavior.  Sometimes, 
the  results  of  these  difficulties  show  up 
in  the  legal  delinquency  or  neglect  of 
children,  sometimes  in  equally  serious 
manifestation  of  social  breakdown. 

Second,   in  order  to  trace  to  their 
source  throughout  the  state,  the  fam- 
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ilies  whose  children  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  or  neglected,  we 
need  to  follow  not  one,  but  several 
symptomatic  clues. 

Our  natural  next  step  was  to  see 
whether  it  was  possible  to  find  in  each 
case  the  central  causal  factor  behind 
the  family's  difficulty. 


What  Causes  Family  Disorganization? 


The  resources  of  the  study  were  in- 
sufficient to  make  a  firsthand  clinical 
study  of  factors  which  were  upsetting 
the  life  of  these  families,  depriving 
their  members  of  necessities,  and 
driving  them  to  unlawful  or  unusual 
behavior  in  their  search  for  satisfac- 
tions. But  the  case  records  of  the 
agencies  which  had  given  service  to  the 
378  families  of  our  arithmetical  sample 
contained  a  wealth  of  information. 
These  were  generously  placed  at  our 
disposal — altogether  708  case  records 
from  forty-five  casework  or  mental 
hygiene  agencies. 

By  searching  these  materials  our 
case  analysts  were  able  to  piece  to- 
gether the  picture  of  the  family's  life 
sufficiently  to  identify  some  central 
problem  that  seemed  to  be  the  main 
disrupting  factor  in  281  out  of  the 
378  cases.  For  the  remaining  97  fam- 


ilies— most  of  them  delinquency  cases 
— the  information  in  the  records  was 
too  meager  to  be  conclusive.  The  fol- 
lowing data  therefore  are  based  on  the 
study  of  these  281  cases. 

The  accompanying  chart  summarizes 
the  net  conclusions  of  this  part  of  the 
study.  In  15  percent  of  the  families — 
56  cases — there  appeared  to  be  no 
major  problem  or  central  difficulty. 
Most  of  these  were  delinquency  cases 
where  the  child  had  been  brought  into 
court  for  misbehavior  or  mischievous- 
ness  that  seemed  accidental  rather  than 
due  to  any  serious  underlying  difficulty. 
In  all  other  families  it  was  possible  to 
identify  one  of  the  following  basic  dis- 
orders : 

Emotional  instability,  mental  de- 
ficiency, parental  disinterest,  mental 
illness,  physical  illness,  cultural  con- 
flict, and  poverty. 
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CAUSES  OF  FAMILY  TROUBLE 


PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES 


Emotional  Instability 
Mental  Deficiency 
Disinterested  Parents 
Mental  Disease 
III  Health 
Incompatibility 

Cultural  Conflicts 

• 

Economic  Need 
None 


10* 
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Emotional  Instability 

In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  in- 
stances— 56  percent — emotional  insta- 
bility on  the  part  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  usually  the  parents, 
was  the  major  cause  of  trouble. 

Erratic  and  unstable  themselves, 
these  people  were  the  upsetting  factors 
which  led  to  this  disorganized  state 
of  the  family.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
imagine  what  life  was  like  in  families 
where  there  were  constant  explosions, 
misunderstandings,  recriminations,  and 
hatred — all  on  a  highly  emotional  level. 
Our  sample  shows  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  setting  from  which  more  than  half 
of  Connecticut's  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  come. 

Parents  usually  were  the  disturbing 
factors.  In  39  of  the  156  cases  both 
parents  either  were  so  involved  in 
difficulties  with  each  other  or  so  deeply 
disturbed  themselves  that  they  were 
upsetting  the  whole  family.  In  35  cases 
the  father  alone  was  the  center  of  the 
difficulty,  in  55  instances  the  problem 
centered  around  the  mother.  In  only 
20  cases,  did  the  children  rather  than 
the  parents  seem  to  be  the  center  of 
extreme  disturbance.  While  in  some 
instances  this  may  have  been  due  to 
their  parents'  instability,  we  were  un- 
able to  find  any  connection  from  in- 
formation in  the  records.  The  grim- 
mest picture  was  presented  by  5  fam- 
ilies in  which  father,  mother,  and 
children  were  suffering  from  emotional 
disorders  sufficiently  serious  to  be  obvi- 
ous without  psychiatric  diagnosis. 

In  only  5  of  the  281  cases  did  we 
find  parents  seemingly  well  balanced 
themselves,  but  so  ill  adapted  to  each 
other  that  they  were  unable  to  estab- 


20% 


lish  and  maintain  anything  like  a 
normal  family  life.  Perhaps  even  in 
these  cases  a  psychiatric  diagnosis 
would  reveal  emotional  factors  not 
evident  to  us,  but  the  mismating  of  the 
parents  was  so  obvious  that  this  seemed 
a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  trouble. 
The  impact  of  these  emotionally  un- 
stable people  on  the  life  of  their  fami- 
lies was  clearly  evident.  In  about  one 
third  of  the  cases  the  parents  were 
unable  to  sustain  a  sufficiently  balanced 
emotional  relationship  to  keep  their 
marriage  on  an  even  keel. 

In  another  third,  we  found  at  least 
one  member  of  the  family  was  ex- 
tremely disturbed  and  upset  most  of 
the  time.  These  people  were  erratic, 
unpredictable,  explosive,  constantly  ir- 
ritating and  making  it  difficult  for 
other  fairly  stable  people  to  get  along 
in  the  home.  Still  another  group  of 
parents  seemed  to  vent  their  unstable 
emotions  only  in  relation  to  one  of  the 
children.  They  seemed  to  get  along 
well  enough  with  each  other  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  but  were  unable  to 
give  one  of  the  children  normal  af- 
fection or  attention.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  when  the  child  was  un- 
wanted or  illegitimate. 

Mental  Deficiency 

Limited  mental  capacity  in  10  per- 
cent of  the  cases  was  identified  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  family  trouble. 
Other  problems  may  have  been  present 
but  this  seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of 
everything  else.  It  seems  much  more 
likely  to  lead  to  the  neglect  of  children 
than  to  delinquent  behavior,  for  it  was 
the  central  problem  in  22  percent  of 
the  neglect  cases  of  our  sample  in  con- 


trast to  7  percent  of  the  delinquency 
cases.  In  half  of  the  instances,  the 
mother  was  of  inferior  intelligence;  in 
a  little  less  than  a  quarter,  one  of  the 
54*  children;  and  the  father  alone  in  only 
four  instances.  Not  all  of  the  cases 
were  low  grade  enough  to  require  in- 
stitutionalization,  but  the  complexities 
injected  into  the  family  situation  by 
one  or  more  members  who  were  unable 
to  maintain  their  own  equilibrium  were 
too  much  for  the  family  as  a  whole. 

Our  conclusion,  that  mental  defi- 
ciency was  the  central  problem  in  only 
10  percent  of  the  families  studied,  may 
appear  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  fact 
that  the  I.Q.'s  of  the  children  in  these 
families  average  lower  than  the  usual 
scores  for  children  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. In  any  cross  section  sampling 
there  are  usually  as  many  children  with 
I.Q.'s  above  1 10  as  there  are  below  90. 
But  among  the  children  of  these  271 
families  there  were  only  22  with 
scores  above  110  while  118  were  be- 
low 90. 

Testing  experts,  however,  recognize 
the  possibility  that  groups  from  lower 
economic  levels  may  test  below  the 
average  for  all  children,  and  it  there- 
fore might  be  that  scores  for  children 
among  socio-economic  groups  more 
nearly  comparable  to  this  one  would 
show  less  differentiation.  The  signifi- 
cant point,  however,  is  that  we  were 
not  searching  merely  for  the  presence 
of  mental  deficiency  in  these  families. 
We  were  seeking  to  determine  in  what 
instances  its  presence  accounted  for  the 
main  cause  of  the  family's  difficulty. 
Many  families,  with  children  of  rela- 
tively low  I.Q.'s  would  have  gotten 
along  quite  well  if  it  had  not  been  for 
some  other  major  difficulty. 

Parental  Disinterest 

In  7  percent  of  our  sample  families 
there  seemed  to  be  no  deep  emotional 
blocks  of  any  kind,  but  the  parents  just 
failed  to  take  even  a  slight  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  A  psy- 
chiatric clinical  diagnosis  would  prob- 
ably reveal  emotional  twists  in  some 
of  these  instances,  but  it 'seemed  clear 
that  many  of  these  parents,  young  and 
immature  themselves,  were  simply  ab- 
sorbed in  their  other  activities.  '1  hey 
took  no  active  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren as  people,  gave  them  attention 
only  when  they  demanded  it.  1  his 
seemed  to  be  the  case  more  frequently 
in  those  instances  where  the  Juvenile 
Court  had  classified  the  child's  be- 
havior as  "unofficial  delinquency"  than 
among  those  which  had  been  adjudged 
"officially"  delinquent  or  neglected. 
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Other  Factors 

In  10  percent  of  our  sample,  several 
other  central  problems  were  identified 
as  major  causes  of  the  family's  trouble. 
Serious  mental  illness,  as  diagnosed 
by  a  psychiatrist,  was  found  to  be 
the  principal  cause  in  13  families,  al- 
though as  already  indicated,  a  high 
proportion  of  the  families  showed  evi- 
dence of  emotional  disturbance  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  so  diagnosed. 
Serious  physical  illness,  such  as 
chronic  tuberculosis,  or  the  long  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  in  hospital  had  been 
the  principal  reason  for  upsetting 
normal  family  life  in  8  cases. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  that 
we  found  only  4  families  where  clashes 
springing  from  differences  in  cultural 
backgrounds  seemed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  trouble.  There  were 
cultural  conflicts  in  some  of  the  other 
families,  but  they  would  have  resolved 
themselves  if  the  emotional  tone  of  the 
family  had  been  more  healthy  or  if  its 
members  had  had  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Enough  time  has  passed,  it  seems 
logical  to  deduce,  since  the  arrival  of 
different  cultural  groups  in  Connecti- 
cut for  most  to  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  this  American  setting. 

It  will  also  come  as  a  surprise  that 
we  found  only  one  case  where  poverty 
was  clearly  identified  as  the  major 
factor  in  disrupted  family  life.  Many 
of  the  families  were  in  the  low  income 
group.  Almost  a  third  had  received 
relief  at  some  time  and  many  of  them 
had  faced  long  periods  of  hardship  dur- 
ing the  depression.  Others,  had  received 
no  assistance,  but  had  lived  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence  because  of  irregular 
work  or  illness  of  the  father. 

These  economic  pressures  deprived 
the  parents  and  children  of  physical 
necessities,  and  often  also  of  social 
associations.  The  result  might  well 
have  been  frustration  and  rebellion  ex- 
pressing itself  in  neglect,  delinquency, 
or  some  other  sort  of  social  breakdown. 
Actually,  however,  it  was  practically 
always  some  other  weakness  in  the 
family  structure  which  precipitated  be- 
havior difficulties,  most  often,  as  we 
have  seen,  unstable  personalities  ill 
equipped  to  withstand  severe  strains — 
economic  or  otherwise. 

Say  what  we  will  about  the  inroads 
made  upon  the  social  and  economic 
functions  of  the  American  family  by 
industrial  mass  production,  the  schools, 
movies,  radio,  and  recreation  centers, 
the  family  still  remains  the  center 
which  must  meet  the  child's  need  for 
care  and  affection.  The  families  from 


which  come  Connecticut's  delinquent 
and  neglected  children  are  not  meeting 
those  needs  because  they  are  too  un- 
stable, too  mentally  retarded,  too 
disinterested,  too  incompatible  to  do  so 
successfully.  It  is  in  these  underlying 
causes  of  family  disorganization  that 
we  begin  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
child  neglect.  For  it  is  their  impact 
upon  child  life  and  development  which 
results  in  the  legal  manifestation  of 


antisocial  behavior  to  which  this  study 
was  directed. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  the  chil- 
dren in  these  disorganized  families. 
We  know  that  they  became  delinquent 
or  neglected.  But  we  wanted  to  see  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  these 
underlying  factors  had  warped  their 
personalities,  made  it  probable  that 
they  too  would  be  ill  equipped  to  ad- 
just satisfactorily  to  the  demands  of 
modern  social  living. 


Trouble  for  the  Children 


The  study  of  our  10  percent-sample 
shows  that  as  a  result  of  these  disor- 
ganizing factors  in  family  life,  most 
of  the  children  were  being  deprived 
of  the  affection,  physical  necessities, 
social  associations,  and  feelings  of  se- 
curity which  are  essential  to  normal 
and  successful  growth.  A  small  num- 
ber, however,  were  being  spoiled — 
overprotected  in  their  upbringing. 
These  five  disturbing  processes  which 
are  set  in  motion  become  the  connect- 
ing links  between  the  pathological  con- 
ditions in  the  family  and  the  resulting 
behavior  of  the  children.  Through 
them,  the  unhealthy  family  environ- 
ment is  making  its  destructive  impact 
on  the  children  and  impelling  them  to- 
ward antisocial  behavior. 

Before  presenting  the  picture  of 
these  processes  at  work  among  the 
children  of  our  families,  we  should 
note  that  disorganized  family  life 
makes  a  different  impact  upon  various 
children  in  the  same  family.  In  each 
one  of  our  families,  at  least  one  child 
had  been  delinquent  or  neglected.  But 
in  many  of  these  families  there  were 


other  children  who  seemingly  escaped 
all  five  of  these  deteriorating  processes. 
Their  parents,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  either  given  them  better 
care  and  attention,  or  these  children 
within  themselves  had  greater  capacity 
to  offset  negative  influences. 

In  117  of  our  cases,  information 
about  the  children  was  insufficient  to 
analyze  clearly  the  effect  of  disor- 
ganized family  life  upon  them.  Among 
the  remaining  261,  there  were  51 
families — 19  percent — where  none  of 
these  five  processes  seemed  seriously 
to  have  affected  any  of  the  children. 
The  majority  of  these  were  cases  where 
the  delinquent  child  had  been  handled 
unofficially  by  the  court,  where  the 
record  showed  few  other  types  of 
breakdown,  and  where  our  analysis 
had  revealed  no  central  underlying 
family  difficulty.  In  the  remainder, 
these  processes  were  impeding  the 
normal  social  development  of  one  or 
often  all  of  the  children  in  the  family. 

Deprivation  of  Affection 

In  32  percent  of  the  261    families, 


HOW  FAMILY  TROUBLE  AFFECTS  CHILDREN 


DEPRIVATION   OF: 


PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES 


100* 


Affection 
Family  Security 
Physical  Necessities 
Social  Opportunities 


32% 


28* 

18* 


15* 


Over-Indulgence  or  Protection 


12* 


Excessive  Pressure  From  School  or  Friends  I  4* 

L__J 

Exposure  to  Neighborhood  Patterns  1  2* 


NONE 


20* 
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children  had  been  deprived  of  affection 
to  the  point  where  they  were  rebelling, 
looking  for  affection  elsewhere,  or 
otherwise  showing  the  behavior  char- 
acteristic of  children  whose  need  for 
love  and  personal  attention  is  not  be- 
ing met  by  their  parents.  Children  in 
over  half  of  the  neglect  cases,  as  might 
be  expected,  showed  evidence  of  this 
lack.  But  in  both  neglect  and  delin- 
quency groups,  most  of  the  children 
were  members  of  families  where  the 
central  problem  was  emotional  insta- 
bility. These  parents  were  so  absorbed 
in  their  own  marital  conflicts,  or  were 
so  unbalanced  that  they  failed  to  give 
their  children  needed  affection. 

A  significant  number  came  f rom 
families  where  the  central  problem  was 
mental  deficiency.  Here  the  parents 
were  so  retarded  that  they  did  not 
understand  what  the  affectional  needs 
of  their  children  were,  much  less  how 
to  meet  them.  Equally,  other  parents, 
not  mentally  retarded,  were  too  im- 
mature to  have  this  understanding. 
Some  of  the  parents  themselves  were 
products  of  like  situations. 

Deprivation  of  Family  Security 

In  many  instances,  life  in  these  dis- 
organized families  had  meant  rapid 
and  frequent  changes.  The  family 
structure  itself  changed ;  mothers  or 
fathers  left  the  family,  to  be  replaced 
by  step-fathers,  grandparents,  or  aunts 
and  uncles.  The  families  moved  from 
one  neighborhood  or  town  to  another. 
Quick  changes  took  place  in  the  emo- 
tional tone  around  the  children.  Some- 
times it  was  full  of  love  and  affection ; 
again  it  was  characterized  by  hatred 
and  violence.  Children  in  a  shifting, 
changing  family  setting  do  not  know 
what  to  expect  and  feel  lost  and  un- 
easy— insecure. 

Children  living  under  such  irregular 
conditions  do  not  acquire  the  habit 
of  conforming  to  any  fixed  set  of  rules 
in  their  home  life.  In  turn,  they  find 
it  hard  to  follow  social  or  legal  rules 
and  regulations  and  so  get  into  trouble 
with  the  "authorities"  at  school  or  in 
the  neighborhood. 

This  lack  of  family  security  was 
felt  in  74  families — 28  percent  of  the 
group  studied.  Again  the  process  is 
set  in  motion  most  often  by  emotionally 
unstable  parents,  particularly  when  the 
remaining  parent  in  a  broken  home 
is  unstable.  A  much  higher  proportion 
of  the  delinquent  children  showed  evi- 
dence of  insecurity  than  of  those  who 
were  neglected.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
because  the  neglected  children  were 
younger  and  the  materials  from  our 


records  insufficient  to  show  the  subtle 
effect  of  family  change  upon  them. 

Deprivation  of  Physical  Necessities 

Sometimes  parents  actually  disregard 
basic  physical  needs  to  the  point  where 
their  children  go  without  warm  clothes, 
are  poorly  or  improperly  fed,  are  dirty, 
or  sick  because  of  lack  of  medical  care. 

Although  this  is  the  effect  which 
we  might  expect  to  find  frequently  in 
such  families,  it  appeared  in  only  18 
percent  of  the  combined  group  of  de- 
linquent and  neglect  families.  As  might 
be  expected  it  was  much  less  frequent 
in  the  delinquent  than  in  the  neglect 
cases,  although  even  here  it  was  a 
factor  in  only  61  percent,  for  much  of 
the  neglect  which  had  brought  about 
commitment  of  children  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  had  been  psychological  or  social 
rather  than  physical. 

Deprivation  of  Social  Associations 

Children  have  certain  social  needs 
which  have  to  be  met  as  part  of  their 
growing  up  process.  As  they  grow  older 
and  begin  to  step  away  from  de- 
pendence on  their  parents,  they  try  to 
take  their  place  with  other  people,  for 
they  need  friends  and  the  opportunity 
to  associate  with  groups  of  children  of 
their  own  age.  When  denied  these  asso- 
ciations, they  sometimes  rebel  and  try 
to  get  their  satisfactions  in  hidden 
ways.  Or,  resentful  of  being  deprived 
of  a  social  life  which  they  know  other 
children  have,  they  may  turn  on  their 
parents  and  become  unmanageable. 

We  found  children  were  being  de- 
prived in  the  area  of  these  social  needs 
in  39  instances,  or  15  percent  of  the 
261  cases.  Again,  this  was  especially 
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apparent  in  the  neglect  families  where 
the  proportion  was  three  times  as  high 
as  among  the  delinquent  families. 
Here,  also,  the  emotionally  unstable 
parents  were  least  able  to  provide  these 
satisfactions  for  their  children. 

Overprotection 

On  occasion,  unstable  parents  go  too 
far  the  other  way  and  give  too  much 
attention  and  affection  to  their  chil- 
dren. In  some,  this  results  in  rebellion 
against  so  much  parental  control.  In 
others,  hidden  dissatisfaction  may  show 
up  later  in  warped  personalities. 

This  process  was  going  on  in  31 
families  or  12  percent  of  the  group  of 
261.  It  was  most  frequent  in  the  of- 
ficial delinquency  cases  and  was  rare 
in  the  neglect  cases  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. That  this  process  is  principally 
a  characteristic  of  families  in  a  rela- 
tively less  serious  stage  of  disorganiza- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two 
thirds  of  the  cases  of  overprotection 
were  in  families  with  only  one  or  two 
types  of  breakdown. 

A  further  and  final  result  came  out 
of  our  search  for  the  dynamic  processes 
impelling  the  children  of  these  famjlies 
toward  antisocial  behavior.  We  care- 
fully examined  the  materials  of  the 
records  for  evidence  to  show  whether 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  pre- 
cipitant to  misbehavior  had  come  from 
forces  outside  rather  than  within  the 
home.  The  results  give  additional 
strong  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
nearly  always  the  disintegrating  proc- 
esses start  within  the  family.  In  only 
16  cases,  6  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, did  we  find  evidence  that  outside 
influences  were  more  important. 

In  11  cases,  school  or  friends  had 
pressed  the  child  to  attain  goals  beyond 
his  capacity  and  he  had  rebelled  or 
tried  to  compensate  through  delinquent 
behavior.  In  5  cases,  the  child's  ex- 
posure to  neighborhood  patterns  of  de- 
linquency and  crime  had  paved  the  way 
for  his  getting  into  trouble. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations 
for  this  conclusion  from  our  data. 
First,  in  this  study  we  were  able  to 
look  behind  the  behavior  of  children 
living  in  a  neighborhood  of  high  de- 
linquency and  crime.  Many  other  chil- 
dren living  in  these  same  neighborhoods 
were  not  influenced  by  bad  associations. 
We  could  see  that  the  group  of  chil- 
dren being  studied  would  not  have  been 
influenced  either  if  they  had  not  been 
suffering  basic  deprivations  because  of 
disorganization  within  their  own  fam- 
ilies. Second,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Connecticut  is  not  spotted  with  neigh- 
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borhoods  patterned  by  high  crime  and 
delinquency  rates  to  the  extent  that  are 
some  of  our  large  metropolitan  centers. 
This,  then,  is  what  the  facts  from 
our  study  show  about  the  causes  of 
delinquency  and  neglect.  Both  are 
merely  symptoms  of  basic,  underlying 
difficulties.  Other  symptoms,  cluster- 
ing in  many  of  the  same  families,  also 
point  to  the  presence  of  basic  troubles. 


Their  causes  are  to  be  found  in  a 
succession  of  major  factors  which  tend 
to  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  family's 
life.  These  causes  in  turn  set  in  motion 
several  deteriorating  processes  whose 
impact  on  the  child  move  him  toward 
unsocial  or  antisocial  behavior. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
if  Connecticut  is  to  attack  the  problem 
of  delinquency  and  neglect  at  its 


source,  in  order  to  prevent  and  reduce 
the  volume  of  need  for  such  child  care, 
services  must  be  planned  and  organized 
to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of  family 
disorganization. 

Facts  about  the  size  of  the  problem 
of  family  disorganization,  therefore, 
assume  practical  significance  and  im- 
portance. And  the  study  was  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  question. 


//.  Attacking  at  the  Source 


As  indicated  earlier,  in  1936-37  a 
special  research  project  in  Stamford 
had  set  up  statistical  procedures  by 
which  to  count  the  number  of  families 
involved  in  one  or  more  of  the  six 
official  categories  of  crime,  delinquency, 
neglect,  divorce,  mental  disease,  and 
mental  deficiency.  For  several  years 
these  data  were  collected  routinely 
through  the  Social  Service  Exchange  of 


the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  we 
were  able  to  bring  them  up  to  date  to 
give  complete  data  for  a  ten-year 
period.  Moreover,  the  original  project 
had  taken  the  560  families  involved  in 
these  categories  in  1937  and  traced 
their  official  records  back  to  1927.  This 
gave  us  a  nineteen-year  count  of  the 
official  breakdowns  of  this  particular 
group. 


The  Size  of  the  Problem 


During  the  ten-year  period  1936-45, 
between  500  and  700  Stamford  fam- 
ilies each  year  found  their  way  into 
one  or  more  of  these  six  official  classi- 
fications. This  means  that  annually 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  families 
living  in  Stamford  were  involved  in 
official  difficulties,  at  rates,  in  different 
years,  varying  between  42  and  57  out 
of  every  1,000  families.  However,  some 
families  are  in  official  trouble  one  year, 
not  in  another.  Over  the  full  ten-year 
period  there  were  3,681  different 
families  identified  by  these  definitive 
classifications.  Thus,  in  one  decade,  an 
approximate  30  percent  of  the  families 
of  this  community  gave  definite  indica- 
tion of  pathological  factors  in  their 
family  life. 

Degrees  of  Seriousness 

Not  all  of  these  3,681  families,  of 
course,  were  in  the  same  stage  of  seri- 
ous disorganization.  We  have  seen  from 
our  case  sample  that  some  of  the  de- 
linquency incidents  seem  to  be  "acci- 
dental," symptomatic  of  no  major 
underlying  difficulty.  This  also  may  be 
true  of  some  of  the  incidents  reflected 
by  other  official  categories.  Moreover, 
our  studies  showed  that  even  where 
major  problems  were  found,  the  stage 
of  development  and  their  relative  seri- 
ousness varied  greatly.  Some  were  mild 
attacks ;  others  acute,  or  chronic. 

Neither  a  clinical  diagnosis  nor  a 
case  by  case  examination  of  agency 
records  for  these  3,681  families  was 
possible  within  the  resources  of  our 


study.  The  manifestation  of  symptoms 
themselves,  however,  does  give  some 
clue  to  the  degree  of  deterioration  in 
different  families.  Therefore,  we  ap- 
plied four  symptomatic  "tests  of  seri- 
ousness" to  the  whole  group. 

Duration.  Here  we  checked  all 
families  with  a  spread  of  five  or  more 
years  between  the  first  and  latest 
breakdown,  as  indicating  the  per- 
sistence of  some  underlying  difficulty. 

Frequency.  We  counted  those  fam- 
ilies which  had  had  more  than  three 
breakdowns,  even  in  the  same  category, 
as  indicating  that  some  factor  was 
causing  serious  trouble. 

Multiple  Symptoms.  The  fact  that 
many  families  appeared  in  more  than 
one  category  was  taken  to  indicate  a 
serious  situation,  breaking  out  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Spread.  When  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  found  in  some 
category,  we  took  that,  also,  as  indi- 
cation of  a  serious  family  difficulty. 

The.  results  showed  that  332  of  the 
3,681  families — 9  percent — fell  into 
one  or  more  of  these  symptomatic  tests 
of  seriousness.  They  comprised  about 
3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  fam- 
ilies living  in  Stamford,  and  had  been 
responsible  for  20  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  breakdown  incidents  re- 
ported for  all  families  during  the  ten- 
year  period. 

Data  from  the  560  families  which 
broke  down  in  1937,  and  for  whom  we 
had  a  complete  nineteen-year  record, 
give  the  best  clue  to  the  proportion  of 


families  whose  appearance  in  these 
official  categories  seems  symptomatic  of 
only  a  mild  form  of  disorganization. 
Of  this  group  38  percent  had  no  rec- 
ord of  breakdown  before  1937  and 
none  after. 

The  single  incident  in  1937  may 
have  been  quite  serious — a  major 
crime,  divorce,  commitment  of  a 
member  of  the  family  to  an  institution 
for  mental  disease.  But  the  fact  that 
no  other  breakdown  occurred  over  this 
long  span  of  years  indicates  that  the 
family  was  able  to  absorb  the  shock, 
maintain  its  equilibrium,  and  keep  out 
of  further  legal  or  official  trouble.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  of  this  capacity 
was  due  to  the  family's  own  resilience, 
how  much  to  helpful  service  rendered 
by  the  community's  agencies.  No  doubt 
each  played  a  part. 

From  one  Connecticut  community, 
therefore,  we  do  have  facts  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  possible  size 
of  the  problem  of  family  disorganiza- 
tion throughout  the  state.  Approx- 
imately 30  percent  of  its  families  at 
some  time  have  shown  symptoms  of 
underlying  trouble.  Three  percent  of 
all  its  families  are  probably  very  serious 
chronic  cases  reflecting  the  community's 
worst  trouble  spots.  Of  the  total 
families  showing  these  symptoms,  be- 
tween one  half  and  one  third  are  mild 
cases,  least  likely  to  get  into  further 
trouble. 

With  this  perspective,  we  must  now 
examine  the  kind  and  amount  of  serv- 
ice which  had  been  given  by  social 
agencies  to  the  disorganized  families  of 
our  delinquent  and  neglected  children. 

Present  Services 

Our  primary  purpose  in  examining 
the  service  given  to  families  of  these 
children  was  to  see  to  what  extent 
it  had  been  equipped  to  deal  with  these 
underlying  causes  of  delinquency  and 
neglect.  From  our  facts  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  state  program  needs  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 
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1.  A    skilled    diagnosis    of    each    case 
which    gives    real    understanding    of    the 
whole  family  situation; 

2.  Generalized   treatment  service   able 
to  treat  the  family's  central  problem  at  a 
preventive    level    for    the    more    hopeful 
families,   and   at  a  supervisory  level   for 
those  offering  little  hope  of  recovery; 

3.  In   connection   with    both    diagnosis 
and    treatment,    special    skill    in    under- 
standing and  dealing  with  the   problems 
of  emotionally  unstable  people; 

4.  Sufficient   resources  to  deal  with   a 
problem  which  may  include  as  many  as 
30  percent  of  the  families  of  the  state, 
including    a    possible    3    percent    whose 
problem  of  disorganization  is  of   a  very 
serious  and  chronic  nature; 

5.  Ways   and    means   of    reaching   out 
to    discover    families   in   early   stages   of 
disorganization,    when    they    are    much 
more  amenable  to  constructive  treatment. 

It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
survey  to  make  any  administrative 
study  of  the  many  agencies  throughout 
the  state  which  render  casework, 
mental  hygiene,  protective  and  other 
special  services  to  families  and  children. 
However,  the  analysis  of  the  378  cases 
of  our  arithmetical  sample — together 
with  statistical  data  from  the  4,035 
delinquent  and  neglect  cases  of  1945 — 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  pres- 
ent service  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
foregoing  five  points. 


First,  it  is  clear  that  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  and  the  Juvenile  Court 
by  virtue  of  their  responsibilities  are 
closest  to  the  problems  of  delinquency 
and  neglect  and  provide  these  families 
with  the  largest  volume  of  service.  The 
state  Division  of  Child  Welfare  has 
under  its  care  all  state  wards  and 
supervises  county  wards  in  foster 
homes.  The  Juvenile  Court  provides 
probation  service  and  is  responsible  for 
decisions  on  commitments  of  neglected 
and  delinquent  children.  One  or  both 
of  these  agencies  had  served  all  of  the 
4,035  families  whose  children  were  de- 
linquent or  neglected  in  1945.  They 
had  served  some  of  the  families  many 
times  over  the  years. 

Other  agencies,  however,  had  given 
service  to  about  45  percent  of  the 
4,035  families.  Registration  figures 
from  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
showed  that  1,802  families  had  re- 
ceived some  service  from  agencies  on 
at  least  7,992  occasions.  About  half 
the  instances  of  registration  had  come 
from  agencies  providing  economic  as- 
sistance or  health  services;  22  percent 
from  private  casework  agencies,  much 
of  it  specialized  service  to  children ;  5 
percent  from  mental  hygiene  agencies ; 
and  2  percent  from  correctional  or 
penal  institutions. 

Even  this  statistical  picture  suggests 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  present  service  is 
specialized  in  nature,  designed  to  meet 
some  immediate  need,  often  of  only 
one  person  in  the  family,  rather  than 
to  diagnose  and  treat  the  major  causes 
of  the  family's  troubles.  More  com- 
plete data  about  the  services  rendered 
to  the  378  families  of  our  sample 
threw  further  light  on  this  question. 

Of  these  378  families,  234  or  62 
percent  had  been  served  only  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  or  the  Child  Welfare 
Division.  But  144  or  38  percent  had 
been  served  by  other  agencies  includ- 
ing the  division  of  public  assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  9 
local  departments  of  public  welfare,  24 
family  or  children's  agencies,  and  3 
adult  probation  offices. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

The  central  cause  of  the  family's 
underlying  difficulty  had  been  diag- 
nosed in  only  53  percent  of  the  281 
cases  where  our  materials  were  suffi- 
cient for  evaluation.  Obviously,  this 
reflects  a  key  and  critical  weakness. 

On  the  neglect  cases,  to  be  sure,  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  makes  a  full 
review  of  the  family  situation  for  the 
Juvenile  Court.  In  the  57  neglect 
cases  of  our  sample,  the  division's 
diagnosis  had  identified  the  central 
problem  in  30,  and  partially  so  in  7 
others.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
over-all  problem,  however,  this  rela- 
tively creditable  showing  is  minimized 
by  the  fact  that  the  full  diagnostic  serv- 
ice of  the  division  is  brought  into  play 
only  with  one  group  of  families  who 
are  practically  always  in  the  last  stages 
of  disorganization,  when  chance  of  re- 
habilitation is  rather  slight. 

No  doubt,  comprehensive  study  of 
the  agencies  throughout  the  state 
would  show  many  different  reasons  for 
the  present  restricted  diagnostic  quality. 
Our  study  makes  clear,  however,  that 
there  is  one  underlying  reason  which 
casts  no  reflection  on  their  capacity  to 
do  what  they  were  set  up  to  do.  That 
reason  is  that  most  of  the  agencies 
were  organized  to  deal  with  only  one 
type  of  problem.  They  are  equipped  to 
give  relief,  care  for  children  away  from 
home,  supervise  children  on  probation, 
give  nursing  service,  and  the  like,  but 
it  is  not  their  function  to  deal  flexibly 
with  other  matters  which  may  be  basic 
to  the  over-all  family  difficulty. 

Even  where  there  is  a  full  diagnosis, 
one  does  not  expect  treatment  to  be 
completely  successful  in  all  cases.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  therefore,  treat- 
ment of  the  central  problem  had  been 
effective  in  only  31  percent  of  the  cases 
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studied,  in  contrast  to  the  53  percent 
showing  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

More  encouraging  is  the  compara- 
tively good  record  of  the  social  treat- 
ment given  the  children  alone.  Of  the 
244  cases  where  our  information  was 
sufficient  on  this  point,  the  treatment 
had  either  been  successful  or  fairly 
successful  in  197.  This  means  that 
good  care  was  arranged  for  the  chil- 
dren when  they  had  to  be  removed 
from  their  own  home,  and  they  were 
now  getting  along  satisfactorily,  or  that 
delinquent  children  now  seemed  reason- 
ably well  adjusted  and  were  not  getting 
into  further  trouble. 

In  other  words,  after  the  family 
situation  had  become  so  disorganized 
that  the  children  either  became  de- 
linquent or  had  to  be  removed  from 
their  own  homes,  80  percent  had  re- 
ceived good  or  fair  social  treatment 
from  the  established  child  care  agencies 
of  the  state.  This,  however,  merely 
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confirms  the  general  feeling  which 
prompted  this  study:  that  relatively 
good  care  was  given  after  the  children 
became  delinquent  or  neglected.  But 
service  to  the  family  before  delinquency 
occurred,  was  too  little,  too  specialized. 

Early  Discovery 

Facts  from  the  study  of  our  arith- 
metical sample  clearly  showed  another 
major  weakness  in  the  present  program. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  families  are 
coming  to  the  agencies  too  late  in  the 
development  of  their  trouble  for  suc- 
cessful treatment.  In  only  46  percent 
of  the  cases  was  the  prognosis — -that  is, 
the  forecast  of  success — good  at  the 
time  the  family  made  its  first  contact 
with  any  casework  or  mental  hygiene 
agency.  In  many  instances,  this  first 
contact  had  been  made  in  the  years 
prior  to  our  study  and  by  1945  the 
prognosis  was  good  in  only  38  percent. 

The  prognoses  were  better  in  the  de- 
linquent families  than  in  the  neglect 
families  and  best  of  all  in  those  cases 
which  had  been  handled  as  unofficial 
delinquents.  In  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  neglect  cases  was  there  a  good 
or  fair  prognosis,  the  chances  being 
very  poor  where  the  family  had  neg- 
lected the  child's  actual  physical  needs, 
and  poorest  of  all  where  the  major 
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cause  was  mental  illness  or  mental  de- 
ficiency. In  other  words,  at  the  time 
the  families  came  to  the  attention  of 
an  agency  which  might  have  helped 
with  their  major  problems,  far  too 
many  of  them  were  so  badly  disor- 
ganized that  only  parts  of  the  family 
could  be  salvaged. 
Another  evidence  of  the  failure  to 
reach  families  at  a  more  preventable 
stage  in  the  development  of  their 
trouble  is  found  in  the  fact  that  55 
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percent  of  the  4,035  families  whose 
children  became  delinquent  or  neg- 
lected in  1945  showed  no  previous 
Social  Service  Exchange  registration. 
This  means  that  no  agency  had  known 
them  before  they  were  brought  to  court 
for  the  delinquency  or  neglect  of  their 
children.  Many  badly  disorganized 
families  had  been  getting  deeper  into 
trouble  without  any  help  from  the 
state's  organized  services  until  finally 
its  legal  machinery  involved  them. 

One  reason  for  this  lag  in  contact 
between  service  agencies  and  families 
with  problems  is  in  a  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity to  the  symptoms  of  trouble  on 
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the  part  of  agencies  or  people  who 
might  refer  cases  at  an  early  stage. 
Schools,  for  example,  could  be  a 
primary  source  of  discovery  and  re- 
ferral if  they  were  staffed  with  per- 
sonnel trained  to  recognize  personality 
and  adjustment  difficulties.  The  more 
fundamental  reason,  however,  is  that 
the  discovery  of  cases  at  an  early  stage 
has  not  been  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant function,  and  experimentation 
with  systematic  procedure  to  that  end 
is  only  just  beginning  to  develop. 

Thus  we  see  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  prevention,  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  present  program  is  in- 
herent in  the  way  it  has  grown  up.  The 
primary  focus  has  been  on  the  care  of 
children  after  they  become  delinquent 
and  neglected,  not  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  causal  factors  in 
their  families  which  result  in  delin- 
quency or  neglect.  With  that  back- 
ground it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  we 
found  as  high  a  proportion  of  effective 
diagnosis  and  treatment  as  we  did. 

What,  therefore,  can  Connecticut  do 
to  strengthen  its  preventive  program? 


Framework  for  a  Preventive  Program 


From  the  beginning  it  was  under- 
stood that  this  study  would  not  include 
an  organizational  and  administrative 
appraisal  of  particular  agencies  and 
programs,  resulting  in  specific  and  de- 
tailed administrative  recommendations. 
Rather,  it  was  hoped  that  by  a  search- 
ing study  of  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  neglect,  a  framework  of  broad 
policies  could  be  created  within  which 
practical  steps  eventually  could  be 
taken  to  round  out  a  workable  program 
of  prevention  and  control. 

The  findings  of  the  study,  it  seems 
to  us,  clearly  outline  the  basic  things 
which  Connecticut  needs  to  do  in  order 
to  develop  such  a  statewide  program. 

First,  the  state  needs  to  set  up  con- 
tinuing procedures  for  maintaining  a 
central  pool  of  facts  about  the  spread 
and  depth  of  the  problems  of  family 
disorganization. 

Second,  the  state  should  be  covered 
by  a  systematic  network  of  casework 
and  mental  hygiene  services  equipped 
to  give  generalized  diagnosis  and  treat- 


ment to  families  in  various  stages  of 
disorganization. 

Third,  families  in  the  most  serious 
stages  of  chronic  disorganization  need 
to  be  identified  and  referred  to  agencies 
especially  equipped  to  give  them  sup- 
portive and  supervisory  service. 

Fourth,  ways  and  means  need  to  be 
devised  to  discover  families  in  earlier 
stages  of  their  trouble,  and  make  suc- 
cessful contact  between  them  and  the 
service  which  can  be  of  help  in  solving 
their  basic  difficulties. 

The  key  to  the  practical  execution 
of  these  policies  lies  not  in  establishing 
new  agencies  or  units,  but  in  the  bet- 
ter utilization  of  present  resources,  in- 
cluding broadening  the  scope  and 
function  of  certain  agencies.  More 
specifically,  we  recommend  that  the 
Public  Welfare  Council,  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  the  State  Public  Welfare 
Department  appoint  a  state  committee 
with  continuing  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  carrying  into  effect  a  broad 
program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 


trol  of  family  disorganization.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  agencies,  representatives 
of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, the  State  Police,  and  key  private 
agencies  throughout  the  state  should 
be  asked  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
Under  its  auspices  the  following  prac- 
tical steps  should  be  taken. 

1.  Under  the  Public  Welfare  Coun- 
cil set  up,  a  central  reporting  system 
should  be  established  to  provide  up-to- 
date  information  about  family  disor- 
ganization, its  distribution  throughout 
the  state,  the  areas  where  trouble  is 
concentrated,  and  the  degree  of  seri- 
ousness indicated. 

In  addition  to  reports  of  families 
with  delinquency  and  neglect,  the  re- 
porting procedures  should  also  cover 
families  showing  other  evidences  of  dis- 
organization— at  least  those  with  in- 
cidence of  crime,  divorce,  mental  ill- 
ness, and  mental  deficiency,  data  in 
respect  to  which  will  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  secure.  Statistical  data  from 
these  reports  should  be  analyzed,  inter- 
preted, and  made  available  throughout 
the  state. 

There  should  also  be  established  a 
statewide  social  service  index,  and  data 
from  the  two  reporting  procedures 
linked  together  in  order  continuously 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  service 
rendered  to  this  group  of  families.  The 
individual  family  data  in  both  files 
should  be  confidential. 

2.  Careful  inventory  should  be  made 
of  the  present  availability  of  general- 
ized family  casework  and  mental 
hygiene  services  in  different  sections 
of  the  state.  Unpublished  materials  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  this  study  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  such  an  inventory. 
This  material  shows  that  in  many- 
areas  of  the  state  there  are  no  agencies 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  basic  causes 
of  family  trouble.  The  state  is  rela- 
tively well  covered  by  probation,  child 
placing,  public  assistance,  and  other 
specialized  services.  But  usually  the 
agencies  providing  these  services  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  a 
generalized  treatment  service  nor  is  this 
one  of  their  accepted  functions. 

Private  family  agencies  in  many  in- 
stances do  provide  such  service,  but 
few  are  located  in  rural  areas,  and 
even  in  the  larger  urban  centers  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  whole  need. 
The  child  welfare  service  section  of 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  also  is 
equipped  for  generalized  treatment,  but 
its  present  availability  is  very  limited. 
For  this  reason,  in  many  places,  the 
probation  department  of  the  Juvenile 
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Court,  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare, 
local  public  welfare  departments,  visit- 
ing teachers,  and  other  specialized  units 
either  have  to  carry  families  for  treat- 
ment themselves,  doing  the  best  they 
can  for  them,  or  let  the  families  drift, 
even  though  they  know  that  treatment 
called  for  is  beyond  their  scope. 

3.  With  the  materials  from  this  in- 
ventory .in  hand,  it  should  be  de- 
termined in  each  area  which  agency 
might  most  appropriately  provide  a 
generalized  family  service  and  that 
agency  be  negotiated  with  regarding 
the  acceptance  of  this  responsibility. 

In  many  areas,  the  most  appropriate 
agency  would  be  one  of  those  repre- 
sented on  the  committee.  In  some, 
negotiations  would  have  to  be  entered 
into  with  other  public  or  private  units. 
Inevitably,  the  two  major  agencies 
with  statewide  coverage — the  Public 
Welfare  Department  and  Juvenile 
Court — would  have  to  accept  much  of 
this  responsibility.  It  is  appropriate  that 
they  should  do  so,  for  now  they  are 
having  to  deal  with  the  results  of 
family  disorganization  in  the  form  of 
delinquency  and  neglect.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  administration  and 
budget,  they  will  benefit  most  from 
checking  these  caseloads. 

The  systematic  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility for  family  service  by  some 
agency  in  each  area  is  of -course  only 
the  first  step.  Most  of  these  agencies 
will  have  to  develop  additional  case- 
work staffs,  competent  to  give  skilled 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Because  of 
this  we  would  anticipate  that  the  bulk 
of  the  responsilibity  for  new  family 
service  in  areas  where  it  is  not  now 
available  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is 
now  moving  in  that  direction  through 
its  limited  provision  of  special  child 
welfare  service — misnamed,  since  the 
basic  purpose  is  family  treatment. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  central 
reporting  of  disorganized  families,  pro- 
cedures should  be  developed  for  tenta- 
tively identifying  the  serious  chronic 
cases  where  constructive  rehabilitation 
is  least  possible,  in  order  to  make 
special  plans  for  supervisor}'  and  sup- 
portive service  to  them. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  data  indicate 
that  there  are  families  in  every  com- 
munity which  are  constantly  in  one 
kind  of  trouble  or  another.  Many  are 
so  badly  disorganized  as  to  give  little 
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hope  that  even  our  best  diagnostic  and 
treatment  service  could  cure  the  under- 
lying causes  of  their  difficulty.  Many, 
although  by  no  means  all,  showed 
serious  mental  deficiency. 

Primarily,  these  families  need  super- 
vision and  supportive  treatment,  not  to 
try  to  solve  unsolvable  problems,  but 
to  help  preserve  what  strengths  there 
may  be,  and  try  to  prevent  individual 
members  from  breaking  out  anew  and 
causing  further  trouble  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  and  the  community.  This 
protective  or  supportive  service,  it  seems 
to  us,  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
generalized  diagnostic  and  treatment 
service  needed  by  the  large  majority 
with  less  serious  trouble. 

The  committee  should  select  those 
agencies  throughout  the  state  best 
equipped  to  give  this  special  type  of 
service  and  make  orderly  arrangements 
by  which  cases  can  be  referred  to  them 
after  thorough  diagnosis  by  the  gener- 
alized family  service  units. 

5.  Procedures  should  be  developed 
through  which  to  reach  out  and  dis- 
cover families  whose  troubles  are  in  an 
early  stage,  and  facilitate  their  referral 
to  the  generalized  family  service  units. 
Actually,  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  greatest  block  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  discovery  procedures 
is  lack  of  family  service  resources  to 
which  to  refer  such  cases.  Many  of 
the  primary  agents  of  discovery — pro- 
bation officers,  police,  public  welfare 
workers — are  in  close  touch  with  such 
families  and  recognize  their  needs. 
With  these,  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  service  needs  only  to  be  opened. 
Other  lines  of  flow  from  schools,  in- 
dustry, organized  labor,  medical  agen- 
cies, churches,  and  other  contact  sources 
can  be  opened  and  cooperative  prac- 
tices worked  out  as  more  diagnostic 
service  becomes  available.  In  the  long 
view,  such  a  ready  flow  of  families 
needing  service  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  troubles  holds  out  the  best  hope 
for  eventual  prevention  and  control. 

CONNECTICUT  HAS  A  NETWORK  OF 
agencies  which  can  do  much  to  reduce 
delinquency  and  neglect  if  it  will  re- 
direct their  services  toward  a  definite 
preventive  goal.  We  trust  that  the 
materials  gathered  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  this  study  have  helped 
to  define  that  goal  more  clearly.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  to  make  systematic 
provision  for  skillful  treatment  of  those 
socially  unstable  families  whose  diffi- 
culties we  found  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  delinquency  and  neglect. 
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Whither  Rent  Control? 

OPA  rent  control  will  expire  on 
June  30,  unless  Congress  extends  it. 
Its  opponents  are  vigorously  urging 
that  some  increase  be  permitted, 
at  least  a  blanket  10  or  15  percent — 
if  not  complete  removal.  Several  bills 
have  already  been  introduced  to  pro- 
vide substantial  increases  in  rent  ceil- 
ings and  for  the  removal  of  all  controls 
by  the  end  of  this  year  or  a  fixed  date 
in  1948.  Hearings  are  now  going  on 
before  a  rent  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Another  significant  move  was  the 
recent  directive  of  Major  General 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Temporary  Control,  to  re- 
gional rent  offices  to  "liberalize"  rents 
in  hardship  cases.  While  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  rent  control  could 
not  reasonably  oppose  relief  in  hard- 
ship cases,  it  may  well  be  queried, 
however,  why  a  special  order  is  nec- 
essary, since  under  the  present  statute 
this  is  possible.  The  remedy  would 
appear  to  be  careful  administration 
rather  than  a  new  directive. 

Should  rent  control  expire,  it  will 
mean,  in  all  probability,  a  steep  rise 
in  residential  rents  in  all  currently 
controlled  areas.  The  situation  which 
followed  World  War  I,  when  rents 
doubled  and  trebled  in  a  very  short 
period,  might  then  be  anticipated. 
What  that  would  mean  to  the  aver- 
age man's  budget  needs  no  amplifica- 
tion. 

Housing  is  not  affected  by  decontrol 
like  other  commodities.  The  ending  of 
rent  control  now  would  enable  the 
owners  of  existing  dwellings  to  raise 
rents  without  the  restraint  of  competi- 
tion. Construction  is  a  slow  job,  and 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  several  years 
before  supply  could  overtake  demand. 
The  buyer's  resistance  technique  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  dwellings.  He  cannot  take  a  cheaper 
substitute  or  use  less  than  under  present 
circumstances.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  buy — at  inflated  prices. 

Lobbies  interested  in  ending  federal 
rent  control  are  active.  In  the  face  of 
this  pressure,  Congress  needs  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  public  demand  for 
continued  control.  The  Conference  of 


Mayors  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  have  gone  on  record 
emphatically  for  its  continuance,  and 
President  Truman  has  expressed  him- 
self as  wholeheartedly  for  it. 

If  Congress  should  fail  to  extend  the 
law,  there  is  another  remedy,  Tiamely, 
state  rent  control.  New  York  took  the 
leadership  last  year  in  enacting  a  resi- 
dential rent  control  law,  to  take  effect 
automatically  whenever  federal  con- 
trol expires.  To  assure  that  present 
rent  levels  hold,  discussion  is  now  go- 
ing on  as  to  the  need  further  to  amend 
this  state  statute,  in  case  it  should  be- 
come effective  after  higher  rents  have 
been  permitted  through  national  leg- 
islation. Unless  the  legislatures  of  other 
states  enact  such  a  law,  a  tragic  situ- 
ation may  face  their  residents  if  federal 
control  should  end.  It  is  up  to  indi- 
vidual governors  and  legislatures. 
Citizens  should  press  for  the  passage  of 
the  necessary  legislation. 

Measurement 

Generally  speaking,  social  work- 
ers, in  contrast  to  doctors,  engineers, 
and  other  professionals,  have  shied 
away  from  experimentation  with  tools 
for  measuring  the  results  of  their 
diagnostic  and  treatment  efforts.  There 
hardly  seems  to  be  any  good  reason 
why  this  should  be  so.  Other  profes- 
sions learn  as  much  or  more  from  their 
failure  as  they  do  from  their  success, 
and  suffer  no  great  handicap  by  a 
policy  of  "open  failures  openly  arrived 
at."  Few  things  give  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  a  scientific 
frame  of  mind  than  the  determined 
effort  "to  measure." 

So,  it  seems  to  us,  the  results  of  a 
project  reported  by  the  committee  on 
penal  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Charities  Association  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  might  other- 
wise command.  Beginning  in  1929, 
prisoners  admitted  to  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  were 
given  group  intelligence  tests  on  ad- 
mission. The  results  of  these  tests  to- 
gether with  the  prisoner's  social  case 
record,  criminal  record,  prison  and 
pre-prison  record,  were  made  available 
to  the  parole  board. 

From    1927   to    1933,    psychologi 


took  these  data,  and  for  each  man  ap- 
pearing before  the  board,  established  a 
prognosis  regarding  the  probability  of 
his  success  with  parole.  The  chances 
of  each  parolee  were  rated  as  either 
"probably  good,"  "probably  fair," 
"probably  poor"  or  "very  poor  (bad)." 
Altogether  225  men  were  paroled  dur- 
ing this  period  and  their  prognoses 
recorded. 

Last  spring  the  records  of  these 
men  were  checked  and  the  results  com- 
pared with  the  original  prognoses.  Of 
the  225,  87  had  violated  their  parole, 
although  in  twelve  instances  these  were 
technical  or  minor  offenses.  Eighteen 
were  still  on  parole. 

The  results  show  that  the  original 
judgments  regarding  the  probability 
of  the  men's  parole  success  were  much 
more  than  "shrewd  guesses."  The  87 
failures  represented  approximately  39 
percent  of  the  total  group.  But  only 
25  percent  of  those  failed  whose 
original  prognoses  were  "probably 
good."  The  record  of  those  whose 
chances  were  rated  as  "probably  fair" 
was  a  little  worse.  Twenty-nine  per- 
cent of  these  failed.  The  "probably 
poor"  group's  record  was  considerably 
worse-  Forty-four  percent  failed.  And 
of  those  originally  rated  as  "bad" 
chances,  80  percent  failed. 

The  results  of  this  project  are  in- 
teresting. But  its  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  developing  procedures 
by  which  to  measure  the  validity  of 
diagnostic  judgments. 

Leadership  for  Children 

When  Congress  created  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  in  1912,  it  gave 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  the  bureau's  hon- 
ored first  chief,  $25,640  to  cover  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  1947,  Congress  appropriated 
nearly  $39,000,000  for  four  direct 
service  programs  which  the  bureau  now 
administers.  Behind  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  figures  lies  a  story  of 
growth  and  development  which  the 
bureau  recently  prepared  for  the  Labor 
Press  in  connection  with  its  transfer 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Up  to  1935,  the  bureau's  chief  con- 
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cern  had  been  with  the  collection  of 
facts  about  children's  problems,  special 
research  projects,  publications,  consul- 
tation, and  the  general  stimulation  of 
measures  for  child  welfare  and  pro- 
tection. The  period  during  the  Twen- 
ties when  it  administered  $1,240,00 
a  year  for  maternal  and  child  health 
in  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  under  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act  accounted  for 
the  principal  exception  to  this  general 
policy. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  however,  started  a  marked 
shift  in  emphasis  and  function.  Al- 
though continuing  its  research  and  con- 
sultation service,  the  bureau  began  to 
take  on  the  administration  of  state  aid 
programs.  How  important  that  phase 
has  now  become  is  illustrated  by  the 
current  federal  appropriation  to  four 
main  services :  maternal  and  child 
health,  $11,000,000;  crippled  children 
$7,500,000;  child  welfare  services, 
$3,500,000;  and  Emergency  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  for  the  families  of 
enlisted  men,  $16,664,000. 

The  twenty-odd  years  prior  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  had  seen  great 
strides  in  the  reduction  of  the  maternal 
and  infant  deathrate,  the  reduction  of 
child  labor,  and  the  development  of 
better  social  services  for  children. 
Despite  the  relatively  meager  budgets 
of  those  days,  the  bureau  can  justly 
claim  great  credit  for  the  role  which 
it  played  in  these  two  decades.  For  it 
gave  leadership  to  and,  in  a  real  sense, 
spearheaded  the  whole  movement 
which  brought  about  these  results. 

Our  Economic  Hetdth 

Last  month  President  Truman 
transmitted  to  Congress  his  first  Eco- 
nomic Report,  required  of  the  Chief 
Executive  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  This  new  governmental  tool  pro- 
vides, as  the  report's  introduction 
points  out,  "the  basis  for  an  orderly 
and  continuing  review  of  the  economic 
state  of  the  Union  and  for  integrated 
and  comprehensive  steps  to  ensure  the 
permanent  economic  health  of  the 
nation." 

The  recommendations — the  longest 
section  of  the  fifty-page  document — 
are  divided  into  a  short  range  program 
and  a  long  range  program.  Both  pro- 
grams emphasize  concerns  central  to 
the  interest  of  Survey  Midmonthly 
readers.  Thus,  for  immediate  attention, 
the  President  urges  upon  Congress  the 
need  for  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  raising 


the  minimum  wage;  also,  for  revising 
social  security  benefits  "to  alleviate  real 
hardship  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  increases  in  the  cost  of  living." 

In  his  long  range  program,  President 
Truman  includes  a  strengthened  social 
security  system,  with  "a  program  of 
medical  care  and  disability  benefits" 
added  to  it;  and  "expanded  peacetime 
programs  of  public  health,  nutrition, 
and  education."  The  report  also  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  integrating 
"proposals  for  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power,  and 
proposals  traditionally  regarded  as  be- 
ing in  the  general-welfare  area." 

The  report  (reprinted  as  House 
Document  No.  49  and  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  is 
"must"  reading  for  all  Americans  in- 
terested in  the  better  ordering  of  our 
common  life. 

State  Health  Plan 

While  the  question  of  a  national 
plan  to  provide  medical  services  is 
being  batted  around  in  the  nation's 
capital,  the  neighboring  state  of  Mary- 
land is  quietly  rounding  out  a  second 
year  of  operating  its  own  state  plan. 

The  Maryland  law  not  only  provides 
"medical  services  to  the  indigent"  but 
also  for  the  "medically  indigent  in  all 
of  the  counties"  of  the  state.  This 
law  was  passed  in  February,  1945. 

Welfare  clients  are  automatically 
eligible  for  the  service  and  are  certified 
by  county  welfare  boards.  County 
health  directors  receive  applications 
from  those  not  on  relief,  and  determine 
eligibility  on  the  basis  of  a  graduated 
scale  of  income  for  families,  ranging 
from  $900  for  single  persons  to  $1,700 
for  families  of  six  persons. 

Administered  by  the  State  Health 
Department  through  its  newly  set  up 
Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  the  pro- 
gram is  financed  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $200,000.  Any  licensed 
physician  may  participate.  Fee  scales 
allow  $2  for  office  visit,  $3  for  daytime 
home  calls,  $4  for  night  home  calls, 
and  $1  additional  for  ten  miles  or 
more  travel.  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  dental  care,  hospital  care,  bedside 
nursing  care. 

Acting  in  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Health  Department  are  the  State 
Council  on  Medical  Care  and  the 
County  Advisory  Committees.  Mem- 
bers of  the  council  represent  medical 
school  faculties;  medical,  dental  and 


nurses     associations;     mental     hygiene 
commission  and  welfare  department. 

It  would  seem  that  Maryland  will 
be  ready  for  participation  in  a  national 
health  program — come  the  day! 

Institutional  Isolationism 

The  current  plans  of  mental  hy- 
giene leaders  to  build  up  a  backlog 
of  public  support  for  better  institu- 
tional administration,  is  a  reminder  of 
the  natural  forces  which  make  for  the 
"isolation"  of  institutional  service,  no 
matter  what  the  field  may  be. 

Recent  exposes  in  Ohio  and  other 
places  have  provided  the  immediate 
spur  to  these  educational  efforts.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  nothing  unique 
about  this  1946  illustration  of  an  old 
phenomenon.  A  prison  riot,  a  reform 
school  scandal,  an  epidemic  in  a  chil- 
dren's institution,  a  fire  in  an  old  folks 
home,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  things 
that  command  attention  from  the 
public  press,  all  too  frequently  bring 
into  momentary  limelight  conditions 
that  long  have  festered  to  the  disad- 
vantage and  frequently  abuse  of  the 
inmates  for  whom  service  presumably 
is  provided. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  curious 
but  there  never  has  been  any  mystery 
about  the  reasons  for  it.  Institutions 
actually  are  "isolated."  Physically 
many  are  located  in  relatively  remote 
places.  Within  the  four  walls  of  all  of 
them  is  housed  a  compact  group  of 
inmates  and  staff  who  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  intimacies  of  daily  living. 
Outsiders  see  the  walls  and  grounds  if 
they  happen  to  pass  by,  but  only  if 
they  have  special  business  do  they  filter 
through  its  gates.  The  natural  in- 
clination is  toward  a  self-sufficient, 
sometimes  defensive,  psychology  and 
economy. 

"Institutional  isolationism,"  how- 
ever, is  not  inevitable.  The  woods  are 
full  of  modern,  able  superintendents 
and  boards  who  have  made  their  in- 
stitutional service  a  real  part  of  the 
community.  Particularly  in  the  last 
couple  of  decades  many  have  com- 
pletely dissolved  the  iron  curtain 
which  separated  them  from  the  stream 
of  professional  and  community  life. 
But  they  have  had  to  work  at  it.  And 
invaluable  to  them  indeed  is  any  effort 
to  make  the  public  understand  that,  as 
Dr.  G.  H.  Preston,  Maryland  Com- 
missioner of  Mental  Hygiene,  put  it, 
"No  building  ever  cured  a  patient; 
patients  are  only  cured  by  trained 
people." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  NEW  DE- 
partment  of  Welfare,  with  Cabinet 
status,  seem  to  be  bright.  In  his  State- 
of-the-Union  message  the  President 
urged  the  new  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  toward  the  creation  of 
such  a  department  and,  from  all  ac- 
counts, the  Congress  will  give  him  his 
wish. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
the  top  boss  of  the  Senate  these  days, 
and  Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas 
have  introduced  a  joint  bill  (S.140) 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Department. 
*••**• 

THE    NEW    SIMPLIFIED    HOUSING 

program    can     be     stated     briefly     as 
follows : 

1.  Floor   space    is    now    limited    to 
1,500  square  feet,  not  including  base- 
ments,   attics,    porches,    and    garages. 
This  allows  the  construction  of  a  two- 
story   hoase   measuring   approximately 
20  by  30  or  one  story  40  by  35  feet. 

2.  Only    one    bathroom,    complete 
with    fixtures,    may    be    built    into    a 
house,   but  additional  bathrooms  may 
be  roughed  in  to  allow  for  completion 
at  a  later  date. 

3.  Houses  must  be   built   for  year- 
round  use. 

4.  Rental   properties   must   be   held 
for   30   days   for   veterans,    and    those 
built  for  sale  60  days. 

5.  Rentals   must   average   no   more 
than  $80  a  month.  Owners  of  multiple 
dwelling  units  may  rent  some  units  for 
over  $80  if  others  are  rented  for  suffi- 
ciently less  to  bring  down  the  average 
to  the  prescribed  figure.  An  additional 
$3  a  month  may  be  charged  for  heat, 
water,  light,  and  janitor  service. 

No  additional  priorities  will  be  is- 
sued to  builders,  and  the  system  of  set 
asides  of  materials  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  producers  will  be  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  commitments  for  pri- 
orities already  granted  are  met. 

•»      •*      * 

THROUGH  A  GRANT  OF  $228,400 
made  by  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  fellowships  for 
postgraduate  training  in  public  health 
will  be  available  to  graduate  physicians 
and  engineers  for  the  school  year  be- 
ginning in  September  1947. 


Nonveterans  receiving  the  fellow- 
ships will  be  paid  $3,000  for  sub- 
sistence during  the  year,  while  veterans 
will  receive  the  difference  between  that 
amount  and  their  subsistence  allotments 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Applications  are  being  received  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
They  must  be  in  his  hands  not  later 
than  May  1. 

•*••»•»• 

THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COM- 
mittee  has  tentatively  approved  the 
appointment  of  a  "Council  of  Experts" 
to  study  the  whole  field  of  social 
security  legislation.  Senator  Eugene 
D.  Millikin  of  Colorado  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  proposal  indicates  another  pro- 
longed "study"  with  action  delayed 
until  it  is  completed.  In  the  light  of  the 
far  from  friendly  attitude  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  any  hope  of 
social  security  expansion  in  the  near 
future  has  gone  a-glimmering. 
»  »  * 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS  HOPING  TO 
study  abroad  under  the  Fulbright  Act 
can  pack  up  their  books  until  the  fall 
of  1948.  Present  prospects  are  that  the 
program  will  not  be  in  operation  until 
the  school  year  of  1948-1949.  Techni- 
calities are  holding  up  the  drafting  of 
procedures. 

•»      »      » 

READERS  ARE  NOW  BEING  PRO- 
vided  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  blind  veteran  students.  For  this 
service  the  VA  tries  to  pick  sighted 
superior  students,  upper  classmen,  or 
graduate  students  majoring  in  the 
subject  being  studied  by  the  veteran. 
In  some  cases,  a  reader  is  picked  for 
each  subject. 

Eligible  for  the  service  are  all  en- 
rollees  under  the  Veterans  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  Law  16) 
whose  best  corrected  vision  is  20/200 
in  both  eyes,  whose  central  vision  is 
more  than  20/200  but  limited  in  its 
field  or  whose  sight  impairment  may 
be  aggravated  by  reading. 

Blinded  veterans  taking  on-the-job 
training  under  PL  16  are  also  eligible 
if  the  VA  finds  that  study  is  necessary 
to  their  training. 


The  VA  recommends  two  hours  of 
reader  service  a  week  for  each  credit 
hour  of  study. 

•»••»•      + 

THIRTY-THREE  TOWNSEND  NA- 
tional  Recovery  Plan  workers  are 
registered  with  Congress  as  lobbyists. 
House  records  show  that  17  of  these 
get  a  share  of  membership  dues  from 
the  nationwide  string  of  Townsend 
Clubs  instead  of  salaries.  The  com- 
missions vary  from  25  to  50  percent  of 
the  amounts  collected  in  the  area 
worked  by  the  lobbyist. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Townsend,  the  founder 
of  the  movement,  lists  himself  as  get- 
ting $7,800  a  year  from,  the  organiza- 
tion. No  other  organization  registered 
lists  as  many  lobbyists  as  does  the 
Townsend  Plan. 

•»•«••»• 

THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
is  taking  exception  to  all  this  talk  of  the 
"52-20  Club."  VA  finds  that  to  date 
66,627  veterans  have  exhausted  their 
rights  under  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance which,  VA  thinks,  is  a  pretty 
good  showing  in  the  light  of  the  over- 
all total. 

«•    .  +  .    4 

THE  U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
merce  has  announced  the  results  of  a 
survey  showing  that  approximately 
12,000,000  workers,  or  40  percent  of 
the  employes  in  private  industry,  are 
protected  against  loss  of  wages  result- 
ing from  disability.  The  Chamber 
found  that  23,000  employers  carried 
group  insurance  for  5,928,333  work- 
ers, paying  an  average  of  $17  a  week. 
The  remainder  of  the  12,000,000  were 
protected  by  wage-continuance  plans, 
employe  benefit  associations,  or  similar 
programs  with  about  97  percent  of  the 
policies  providing  benefits  for  at  least 
13  weeks. 

*••»•»• 

IN  THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE  THIS 
particular  page  was  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration had  merged,  which  was  in- 
correct. The  merger  occurred  between 
FSA  and  the  Emergency  Crop  and 
Feed  Loans  Division  of  FCA. 
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COUNTRY  OVER 


Education 


An  increasing  shortage  of  teachers 
was  forecast  last  month  by  Willard  E. 
Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  In- 
adequate salaries,  he  stated,  are  causing 
qualified  teachers  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession, and  slowing  the  recruitment  of 
new  teachers,  with  mounting  price 
levels  already  canceling  out  higher 
salaries  granted  teachers  in  many  com- 
munities for  the  current  school  year. 

Mr.  Givens  pointed  out  in  his  state- 
ment that  federal  income  taxes  add  a 
"special  twist"  to  the  economic  burden 
of  the  teachers.  Prior  to  1939,  teachers 
w,ere  not  subject  to  these  taxes,  and 
"neither  salary  schedules  nor  personal 
budgets  were  adjusted  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  such  tax  payments." 

According  to  NEA  tables,  the 
"spendable  income"  of  a  teacher  with- 
out dependents  and  receiving  the  aver- 
age salary  was  13  percent  lower  for 
the  calendar  year  1946  than  for  1939. 
The  NEA  recommends  a  minimum 
salary  of  $2,400  for  fully  qualified 
teachers.  After  income  taxes,  the  bal- 
ance of  $2,082,  the  association  finds, 
would  be  worth  $1,315  in  prewar  pur- 
chasing power. 

Southern  Conference 

A  general  southern  educational 
conference  is  to  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  April  10-11,  according  to  plans 
recently  announced  by  Homer  M. 
Pace,  president  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Science  and  Industry.  The 
aim  of  the  conference  is  to  provide  a 
meeting  ground  for  businessmen,  in- 
dustrialists, political  leaders,  and  edu- 
cators "to  design  plans  for  improving 
southern  educational  standards  and 
facilities." 

Mississippi  Schools 

More  than  a  third  of  the  3,737 
segregated  public  schools  for  Negroes 
in  Mississippi  are  housed  "in  churches, 
sharecropper  cabins,  and  other  build- 
ings which  lack  almost  every  item  of 
decent  school  equipment,"  according  to 
"the  most  authentic  survey  ever  made 
of  the  public  school  system"  of  that 
state,  recently  summarized  by  Mar- 


shall Wingfield  in  The  Christian 
Century.  To  improve  the  physical 
conditions  in  these  schools,  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature  appropriated 
$3,000,000,  to  be  administered  by  the 
State  Building  Commission  to  pay  for 
half  the  cost  of  each  classroom.  Local 
communities  must  levy  a  tax  to  match 
the  state  funds. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  average 
annual  salary  of  white  teachers  in 
Mississippi  is  $900;  of  Negro  teachers, 
$435.  These  figures  represent  an  aver- 
age increase  of  $12.50  a  month  over 
1945-1946  figures.  White  schools  have 
eight-month  terms,  while  Negro 
schools  run  for  only  six  months.  The 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation administers  the  federal  school 
lunch  program,  but  this  has  been  ex- 
tended to  only  a  few  schools  for  Negro 
children. 

Textbook  Bias 

Few  of  the  textbooks  currently  in 
use  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  introductory  college  courses 
throughout  the  country  express  bias 
toward  any  population  group.  This  is 
the  major  finding  of  a  two-year  study 
of  313  textbooks,  directed  by  Howard 
E.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  The  complete  report  of  the 
study,  which  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  Milton  Biow  and  Asso- 
ciates to  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  will  be  published 
in  the  spring. 

In  the  recent  summary  report,  Mr. 
Wilson  pointed  out  that,  while  books 
and  courses  of  study  are  free  of  "in- 
tentional bias,"  there  are  in  many  of 
them  "value  judgments  and  implica- 
tions, unconsciously  or  carelessly  ex- 
pressed, which  tend  to  perpetuate  an- 
tagonisms now  current  in  American 
life." 

Specifically,  the  study  found  that 
immigrants  were  often  referred  to  in 
"patronizing  terms,"  or  even  "in 
alarming  terms  as  'hordes'  and  'swarms' 
and  'problems.'  "  In  regard  to  the 
Jews,  the  study  found  "many  inac- 


curacies in  the  description  of  Jews  as 
a  'race' ;  there  is  little  to  offset  the 
stereotypes  of  Jews  which  abound  in 
contemporary  social  thinking."  Negroes 
and  Spanish-speaking  groups  are  large- 
ly ignored,  while  sections  on  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Filipino  minorities  often 
include  "offensive  generalizations." 

In  Print 

The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion (50  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago 
11)  has  published  a  revision  of  "Books 
for  Adult  Beginners,"  an  annotated 
list  for  reading  ability  of  Grades  I  to 
VII. 

Integration  in  Trenton 

A  very  active  subcommittee  of  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Committee  for  Unity 
has  had  as  its  major  concern  for  several 
years  "the  integration  of  the  public 
schools."  In  its  annual  report  for 
1945-1946,  this  civic  problems  sub- 
committee made  three  requests  of  the 
board  of  education:  that  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  be  removed  from  the 
school  curriculum;  that  pupils  be  as- 
signed to  the  schools  in  the  district 
where  they  live,  regardless  of  race  or 
color;  that  at  least  two  Negro  teachers 
be  assigned  to  the  high  school  faculty, 
one  man  and  one  woman,  for  guidance 
work  and  for  teaching.  The  committee 
noted  further  that  it  believed  two  ad- 
ditional requests  should  be  made:  that 
the  name  of  Lincoln  School  be  changed 
to  Junior  High  School  No.  5 ;  that  the 
all-Negro  faculty  of  that  school  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  system. 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  civic 
problems  subcommittee  was  able  to  re- 
port that  all  five  requests  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Trenton  school 
authorities.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
has  been  removed  from  the  curriculum. 
Beginning  with  the  current  school 
year,  pupils  have  been  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  geographic 
districts.  There  are  two  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  high  school  faculty — Mrs. 
George  Hill,  who  teaches  English  and 
does  guidance  work,  and  Lloyd 
Williams,  who  teaches  history.  Junior 
High  School  No.  5  has  an  enrollment 
that  is  60  percent  white  in  the  junior 
high  school  section,  one  third  white  in 
the  elementary  section.  There  are  24 
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white  teachers  and  17  Negro  teachers 
in  both  sections.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  other  junior  high  schools  has  two 
Negroes  on  its  faculty,  and  there  are 
seven  Negro  teachers  in  five  other 
elementary  schools. 


Race  Relations 


The  need  for  community  organiza- 
tion based  on  real  leadership  from  the 
minority  community  is  highlighted  in 
reports  on  race  relations  in  two  Cali- 
fornia cities,  recently  published  by  the 
American  Council  on  Race  Relations. 

"No  agency  can  be  successful  in  de- 
veloping organization  and  leadership 
in  interracial  communities  until  the 
practice  of  handpicking  spokesmen 
from  minority  groups  is  ended,"  state 
the  authors  of  "Intergroup  Relations 
in  San  Diego."  This  report,  prepared 
by  Laurence  I.  Hewes,  Jr.,  assisted 
by  William  Y.  Bell,  Jr.,  at  the  request 
of  San  Diego's  mayor,  city  council, 
superintendent  of  schools  and  board  of 
education,  points  out  that  colored 
minorities  in  that  city  are  separated 
from  the  white  community  by  varying 
degrees  of  social  distance,  yet  are  de- 
pendent on  white  initiative  for  their 
very  existence.  Here  the  Mexican 
group  is  almost  totally  lacking  in 
leadership,  and  the  need  for  Negro 
leadership  "has  been  thwarted  through 
the  recognition  by  whites  of  colored 
individuals  whose  real  function  is  that 
of  liaison  with  the  Caucasian  com- 
munity," rather  than  representation  of 
Negro  interests. 

In  "The  Problem  of  Violence,"  a 
report  on  Los  Angeles,  Lloyd  Fisher 
says  that  the  central  problem  of  the 
Mexican  and  Negro  groups  is  "par- 
alysis of  social  will."  Mr.  Fisher 
describes  the  great  need  not  only  for 
genuine  leadership  within  the  groups 
but  for  real  organization  of  a  follow- 
ing, so  that  the  leadership  can  become 
a  way  for  the  group  to  be  articulate. 

Each  report  refers  to  such  demon- 
strations as  "zoot  suit  riots,"  however 
deplorable,  as  at  least  indicating  some 
capacity  for  resistance  and  for  social 
organization  of  inarticulate  groups. 
Such  gangs,  according  to  Mr.  Hewes, 
can  be  steered  toward  socially  con- 
structive objectives. 

A  good  deal  of  thought  has  gone 
into  recommendations  for  organiza- 
tional plans  in  both  these  publications. 
The  San  Diego  study  recommends  a 
central  community  organization  such 


as  an  Urban  League  Chapter  with  a 
paid  secretary,  which  will  reach  out 
into  all  sections,  classes,  organizations, 
and  racial  groups  in  the  city.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  all  city  organizations  might 
coordinate  their  interracial  activities 
through  such  a  central  group,  since 
"many  small  and  spasmodic  efforts  for 
improving  race  relations  are  a  waste 
of  time  and  money." 

The  Los  Angeles  study  urges  an  in- 
terracial organization  of  the  people, 
rather  than  of  colored  and  white 
spokesmen  for  the  people,  starting  on 
a  neighborhood  basis  and  dealing  \vith 
specific  problems. 

Continuing  Battle 

Early  in  January,  the  Actors 
Equity  Association,  New  York  City, 
announced  that  it  was  planning  a  cam- 
paign of  persuasion  to  end  segregation 
in  Washington  theaters.  Later  in  the 
month,  Paul  Robeson,  Negro  singer 
and  actor,  decided  to  take  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  from  theater  and  con- 
cert stage  in  order  to  "talk  up  and 
down  the  nation  against  prejudice." 
Mr.  Robeson  made  his  decision  public 
in  St.  Louis  where  he  marched  in  a 
picket  line  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  of  St.  Louis  to  protest 
the  segregation  practices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theater.  Two  days  previously, 
Mr.  Robeson  had  given  a  concert  in 
the  city-owned  Kiel  Auditorium  which 
has  a  nonsegregation  policy. 

The  United  Parents  Association, 
representing  100,000  parents  in  New 
York  City,  will  conduct  a  seminar  this 
year  on  race  relations  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide field  workers  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  neighborhoods  troubled  with 
race  tension. 

Civil  Rights 

Reflecting  concern  over  recent 
violence  toward  racial  minorities  is 
President  Truman's  appointment  in 
December  of  a  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  fifteen-member  body  with 
C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  as  chairman,  will 
make  recommendations  for  legislation 
or  other  means  of  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  federal  government  in 
dealing  with  racial  discrimination  or 
violence. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  James 
B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer,  CIO ; 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  lawyer  and  author; 


Channing  H.  Tobias,  director  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  hous- 
ing committee  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee. 

In  announcing  appointment  of  the 
new  committee  the  President  said: 
"Freedom  from  fear,  and  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  sustain  it  are 
again  under  attack.  In  some  places, 
from  time  to  time,  the  local  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  has  broken 
down,  and  individuals — sometimes  ex- 
servicemen,  even  women — have  been 
killed,  maimed  or  intimidated."  The 
constitutional  guarantees  of  individual 
liberties,  he  said,  place  on  the  federal 
government  "the  duty  to  act  when 
state  or  local  authorities  abridge  or 
fail  to  protect  these  constitutional 
rights." 

At  the  Grass  Roots 

The  Highlander  Folk  School  in 
Monteagle(Tenn.)is  planning  a  three- 
year,  interracial,  rural  education  pro- 
gram throughout  the  South,  Myles 
Horton,  director  of  the  school,  an- 
nounced in  December.  "Prosecution  of 
groups  like  the  Columbians  will  help 
to  stem  the  tide  of  prejudice,"  Mr. 
Horton  said,  "but  the  positive  devel- 
opment of  a  progressive  program  for 
the  South  can  come  only  through  edu- 
cation and  native  leadership." 

To  be  carried  out  by  native  south- 
erners on  the  staff  of  the  school,  the 
program  will  use  existing  farm  and 
community  organizations  according  to 
The  New  York  Times.  The  plans  call 
for  interracial  residence  sessions  at  the 
school,  and  traveling  teams  of  instruc- 
tors and  specialists  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram to  remote  areas.  It  is  hoped  that 
motion  pictures,  posters,  publications, 
conferences,  classes,  and  institutes  all 
can  be  utilized. 

The  school  plans  to  add  new  mem- 
bers to  its  staff  to  concentrate  on  rural 
education,  including  a  director,  special- 
ists in  cooperatives,  health  and  recrea- 
tion, a  research  and  publications  man, 
an  organizer,  and  a  secretary. 

A  tentative  budget  of  $254,000  has 
been  set  for  the  three-year  period.  Some 
financial  support  already  has  been 
pledged  for  the  program  and  the  school 
will  campaign  for  more  funds. 

Youth  Conference 

Negroes  must  seek  "unadulterated 
equality  in  every  field"  and  "stop 
apologizing  for  being  alive,"  Justice 
Hubert  Delany  of  the  New  York  City 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  told  the 
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annual  youth  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Held  in 
November  in  Louisiana,  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  about  300  representa- 
tives from  all  over  the  country. 

Voicing  a  note  of  warning,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  special  counsel  for  the 
NAACP,  advised  the  conference  that 
a  "disobedience  movement  on  the  part 
of  Negroes  and  their  white  allies,  if 
employed  in  the  South,  would  result 
in  wholesale  slaughter  with  no  good 
achieved."  Such  a  movement  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  he  said,  "  by  some 
well-meaning  radical  groups."  Rather, 
he  suggested  such  measures  as  making 
segregated  education  as  costly  as  pos- 
sible by  asking  "for  everything  which 
is  your  right." 

Oliver  W.  Harrington,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  NAACP,  urged 
that  southern  Negro  colleges,  if  they 
must  be  segregated,  work  harder  to 
give  their  students  the  benefit  of  art 
and  great  music.  "The  great  fight  up- 
ward to  make  first  class  citizens  out 
of  the  masses  of  our  people,"  he  said, 
"rests  upon  the  determination  to  allow 
them  to  express  themselves  by  the 
standards  of  the  finest  arts." 

In  Print 

"Spotlight  on  Gary"  answers  its 
own  question,  "Did  You  Ever  See  a 
Dream  Growing?"  This  pamphlet  is 
a  tribute  from  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Project  of  the  National  Urban 
League  to  Gary,  Ind.,  "for  its  selec- 
tion as  that  American  city  which  — 
among  the  five  communities  having 
been  served  by  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Project  during  its  first  year 
(1944-45) — has  since  shown  most  con- 
crete advance  towards  translating 
project-recommendations  into  social 
action  for  interracial  cooperation." 

This  is  a  careful  and  artistic  publi- 
cation with  a  poetic  text  by  Manet 
Fowler,  and  art  by  Russell  Sherman. 
Price  50  cents  from  the  league,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  10. 

"Race  Fear  and  Housing"  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  efforts  of  Negro 
groups  in  Buffalo  to  get  a  fair  share 
of  wartime  public  housing  on  a  non- 
segregated  basis.  A  bad  result  of  the 
segregation  policies  in  such  housing,  ac- 
cording to  the  pamphlet,  was  the  break- 
ing of  a  pattern  of  relatively  har- 
monious race  relations  in  Buffalo, 
which  had  been  known  as  the  "City  of 
Good  Neighbors." 

Written  by  William  L.  Evans,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Memorial 


Center  and  Urban  League,  Inc.,  in 
Buffalo,  the  pamphlet  may  be  ordered 
from  the  National  Urban  League, 
1133  Broadway,  New  York  10.  Price 
25  cents. 

Professional 

The  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  has  announced  that  the 
1947  delegate  conference  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  11,  12,  and 
13,  preceding  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  are  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
April  13-19  in  San  Francisco.  AASW's 
national  board  meeting,  at  which  final 
action  on  delegate  conference  proposals 
was  taken,  was  held  in  Chicago  on 
February  2,  3,  and  4. 

Cooperation 

Program  of  the  Service  Coopera- 
tion Committee,  recently  affiliated  with 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
is  well  under  way,  according  to  the 
October  Public  Health  Nursing.  An 
extension  of  the  work  of  American 
War-Community  Services,  it  became 
a  permanent  committee  of  the  assembly 
the  end  of  December  when  AWCS 
was  disbanded. 

According  to  the  news  item,  "The 
committee  makes  possible  the  clearance 
of  information  and  consultation  be- 
tween national  and  local  groups  which 
are  in  any  way  concerned  with  health 
and  welfare  services  within  one  com- 
munity." 

Public  Affairs 

The  Community  Service  Society 
in  New  York  has  set  up  a  bureau  of 
public  affairs  headed  by  former  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Leon- 
ard V.  Harrison. 

According  to  a  recent  release  from 
the  society,  the  new  bureau  will  seek 
ways  in  which  the  society  as  an  "un- 
official citizens  organization  can  give 
effective  assistance  and  support  to  pub- 
lic administration"  in  such  fields  as 
housing  or  education. 

Fellowships 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  that 
applications  for  fellowships  in  post- 
graduate public  health  training  for 
physicians  and  engineers  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1947  will 
be  received  up  to  May  1,  1947.  The 


fellowships,  which  are  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis,  provide 
an  academic  year's  graduate  training  of 
about  nine  months  in  an  accredited 
school  of  public  health  or  an  acceptable 
school  of  sanitary  engineering  followed 
by  three  months  field  training.  Both 
men  and  women,  who  are  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  and  under  45  years  of  age, 
may  apply.  Applicants  may  secure  in- 
formation by  writing  to  the  Surgeon 
General,  Attention,  Public  Health 
Training,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  Washington  25. 


Hypertension 

A  grant  of  $270,000  has  been 
awarded  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  for  research  on 
hypertension.  The  work  will  be  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research.  Dr.  Palmer  H. 
Futcher,  who  will  assist  in  the  project, 
will  also  be  engaged  in  a  study  of  elec- 
trolyte metabolism  in  cardiac  failure 
under  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  Print 

"The  Outlook  for  Women  in  Oc- 
cupations in  the  Medical  and  Other 
Health  Services,"  Bulletin  203,  No. 
12,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Women's 
Bureau,  describes  trends  in  the  general 
medical  and  health  field  and  the  effect 
of  these  trends  on  the  demand  for 
women  workers.  The  principal  occu- 
pations of  interest  to  women  are  com- 
pared with  respect  to  volume  of  em- 
ployment, regulation  of  practice,  min- 
imum preparation  required,  and  earn- 
ings. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  influenc- 
ing such  specialized  occupations  as 
physical  therapists,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, dental  hygienists,  and  others, 
which  have  been  covered  more  fully 
in  previous  publications,  are  also  re- 
viewed. 

New  Publication 

The  first  number  of  Staff,  a  mag- 
azine for  social  service  employes,  was 
issued  in  January.  The  new  magazine 
is  published  by  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America, 
CIO,  and  is  edited  by  UOPWA's 
vice-president,  Joseph  H.  Levy.  As- 
sistant editor  is  Helen  Terry,  former 
assistant  editor  of  research  publications 
for  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
The  purpose  of  the  publication,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  by  UOPWA's  presi- 
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dent,  Lewis  Merrill,  appearing  in  the 
issue,  is  to  provide  "a  forum  through 
which  the  men  and  women  of  social 
work  can  freely  examine  the  problems 
of  our  times  and  discuss  how  they  best 
can  guard  and  expand  their  own  role 
in  rinding  constructive  answers  for 
their  country,  their  field  of  work  and 
their  individual  well-being." 

About  People 

A  "recording"  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  by  which  sighted  persons  may 
communicate  with  the  deaf-blind,  has 
been  made  by  Helen  Keller,  noted 
deaf-blind  leader,  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Photographs 
of  Miss  Keller's  hand  forming  each 
letter  of  the  manual  alphabet  have 
been  arranged  in  chart  form,  which 
are  being  distributed  free  by  the 
foundation  to  teachers  and  families  of 
the  deaf-blind.  According  to  the 
foundation,  this  way  of  communication 
is  widely  used  by  sighted  people  who 
cannot  hear,  and  a  speaking  person  can 
spell  out  words  into  the  hand  of  the 
blind  person  by  using  the  alphabet. 

Distribution  is  being  made  through 
the  Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
foundation,  a  program  established  last 
year  at  the  solicitation  of  Miss  Keller 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  she  calls  "the 
loneliest  human  beings  on  earth." 
According  to  the  foundation,  there  are 
about  two  thousand  people,  in  the 
United  States  who  are  handicapped  in 
this  way,  the  largest  number  of  them 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  foundation  is  located  at  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  11. 

Job  Changes 

Maurice  Pate,  former  aide  to 
Herbert  Hoover  in  foreign  relief  work, 
was  appointed  executive  director  of  the 
International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  on  January  8.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  Secretary  General 
Trygve  Lie  of  the  UN,  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  fund's  executive 
board.  Mr.  Pate  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  European  relief  and  welfare 
work  since  World  War  I,  through  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  the 
Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Bertram  H.  Gold  has  resigned  as 
assistant  professor  of  social  work  at 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Toronto,  and  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  YMHA  in 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Harry  O.  Page,  deputy  commissioner 
for  welfare  and  medical  care  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Page  had  been  a  member  of  the 
association's  executive  committee.  Pre- 
vious to  his  New  York  State  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Page  had  served  as  state 
commissioner  of  health  and  welfare  in 
Maine  for  three  years  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  in  New 
Hampshire  for  seven  years. 

Irving  Brodsky  has  accepted^  the 
position  of  executive  director  of  the 
Jewish  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Centers.  Mr.  Brodsky,  who  will  as- 
sume his  new  duties  on  April  1,  has 
served  as  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  association  since  August  1946. 

Awards 

Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Dr.  Abraham  Stone 
of  New  York  City  were  named  in  late 
January  as  winners  of  the  third  annual 
Lasker  Awards  'of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America.  The 
awards,  which  were  given  for  dis- 
tinguished leadership  in  marriage 
counseling,  consisted  of  a  medallion 
and  a  $500  cash  prize  for  each  winner 

Dr.  Guttmacher,  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  has  estab- 
lished clinics  in  several  American  cities 
for  treatment  of  infertility.  Through 
his  writing  and  lecturing  he  has  been 
successful  in  "gaining  the  support  of 
physicians,  clergymen,  educators,  and 
others  concerned  with  the  dangers 
which  menace  American  families 
through  lack  of  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  parenthood." 

Dr.  Stone  is  at  present  medical 
director  of  the  Margaret  Sanger  Re- 
search Bureau,  largest  planned  parent- 
hood center  in  the  country.  With  his 
late  wife,  Dr.  Hannah  Stone,  he  set 
up  a  marriage  counseling  service  in 
New  York  City  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  other  American  communities. 

Play  School  Conference 

"Children  in  Today's  World— A 
Challenge  for  Cooperative  Planning" 
will  be  the  keynote  for  the  annual  two- 
day  conference  of  the  Play  School  As- 
sociation, which  will  be  held  Friday 
and  Saturday,  March  28  and  29. 
Workshops,  visits  to  play  schools,  and 
individual  consultations  will  be  on  the 
agenda  for  the  first  day.  Speakers  from 
the  fields  of  social  work  and  educa- 


tion will  address  both  morning  and 
lunch  sessions  on  the  second  day  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Headquarters  of  the  association  are 
at  119  West  57  Street,  New  York. 

Workshop 

The  John  L.  Elliott  Institute  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  offers, 
among  its  tenth  semester  courses  be- 
ginning in  February,  an  eight-weeks 
series  of  workshops  on  "Unions  and 
Group  Work  Agencies."  According  to 
the  prospectus,  the  workshop  will  de- 
vote itself  to  "clarifying  the  principles 
involved  in  the  hope  of  drawing  up  a 
model  contract,  and  .  .  .  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  ways  in  which  unionization 
can  best  forward  the  concerns  of  work 
ing  personnel  and  the  purposes  of  the 
agency." 

The  chairman  of  the  workshop  is 
Max  Grossman,  an  attorney.  Appli- 
cations should  be  sent  to  Jerome 
Nathanson,  director  of  the  institute,  2 
West  64  Street,  New  York  23. 

AASW  Staff  Appointment 

David  G.  French,  former  assistant 
professor  and  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity's Division  of  Social  Service,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Work.  Mr.  French  will  carry 
responsibility  for  the  research,  statistics, 
and  publications  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation, serving  as  editor -of  the  Com- 
pass and  taking  major  responsibility 
for  editing  other  publications. 

Fort  Getty  Experiment 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  December 
1946,  page  333),  Dr.  Richard  M. 
Brickner  described  the  experiment  at 
Fort  Getty,  R.  I.,  where  selected 
German  prisoners  of  war,  of  more 
democratic  inclination,  were  exposed 
to  the  ways  of  democracy.  "More 
warmth  and  human  reality  was 
brought  out  in  personal  relationships 
[with  the  prisoners]  and  from  that  a 
more  human  and  less  literal  concept 
of  public  affairs  was  evoked.  Even  war 
could  then  be  seen  as  a  matter  of 
human  relations.  Personal  and  com- 
munity responsibility  and  guilt  were 
comprehended." 

The  average  German  needs  educa- 
tion in  the  relations  between  one  per- 
son and  another,  and  especially  be- 
tween parents  and  others,  rather  than 
the  three  R's,  says  Dr.  Brickner. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE  1945- 
1946.  Advisory  editor  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Horder.  Todd  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 
$6. 

THIS    IS    THE    SECOND    EDITION    OF    A 

reference  book  prepared  by  a  London 
publishing  house,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  editor  (an  eminent  Harley 
Street  doctor,  who  holds  the  appoint- 
ment of  Physician  to  the  King),  and 
is  one  of  a  series  on  various  subjects. 
Its  ten  sections  are  of  varying  length 
and  merit,  ranging  from  a  group  of  in- 
formative and  valuable  articles  on  im- 
portant topics,  through  a  helpful  direc- 
tory of  British  health  and  welfare 
agencies  and  useful  summaries  of  the 
functions  of  official  and  unofficial  or- 
ganizations in  Britain,  to  an  anemic 
section  on  "Statistics  and  Tables" 
(mainly  vital  statistics)  and  a  bibli- 
ography so  badly  organized,  selected, 
and  listed  as  to  be  virtually  worthless 
except  to  the  person  who  knows  his 
way  around. 

The  value  of  the  book  to  one  on  the 
American  continent,  is  that  it  gives 
more  of  an  overview  of  health  and 
welfare  in  Britain  than  anything  which 
has  appeared  since  the  excellent  PEP 
reports  of  the  late  1930's  or  "The 
British  Social  Services"  and  "The 
British  Health  Services."  Some  of  the 
leading  articles,  such  as  "Nutrition  and 
National  Health"  by  Sir  John  Boyd 
Orr,  "The  War  and  Medical  Prog- 
ress" by  John  Langdon-Davies,  "Fu- 
ture Developments  in  the  Field  of 
Mental  Health"  by  Dr.  Aubrey  Lewis, 
"Compensation  for  Industrial  Injury" 
by  Professor  Herman  Long,  and  "The 
Juvenile  Court  and  Child  Protection" 
by  Cecily  M.  Craven,  give  not  only 
an  account  of  current  problems  and 
policies  in  Britain,  but  also  the  views 
of  outstanding  experts  on  needs  for 
future  policy.  In  these  articles  and  in 
the  statements  of  official  and  unofficial 
agencies  one  gains  a  sense  of  the 
vigorous  thinking  and  planning  that  is 
back  of  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
the  social  life  of  Britain. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  is  marred 
by  a  good  many  blemishes.  It  is  far 
weaker  on  the  side  of  welfare  than  of 
health.  Out  of  thirty-one  leading 
articles,  twenty-one  are  definitely  on 
health  subjects,  four  may  be  classified 
as  "health  and  welfare"  and  six  as 
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"welfare."  The  editors  appear  to  have 
dragged  in  "social  welfare"  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  "health"  without  having 
very  clearly  defined  the  territory  to  be 
covered.  Hence,  one  finds  no  special 
articles  on  such  topics  as  public  as- 
sistance, housing,  social  insurance, 
recreation,  or  family  welfare.  The 
directory  of  organizations  and  the 
"Who's  Who"  cover  mainly  health 
agencies  and  medical  personnel. 

There  is  marked  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  book.  For  example,  the  editors 
have  expansively  reached  out  to  include 
articles  on  social  security  and  directory 
listings  for  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  a  few  foreign  countries.  But  this 
excursion  beyond  the  borders  of 
Britain  is  so  incomplete  (there  is 
nothing  on  social  security  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  although  there  are 
articles  on  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  and  on  health  services  in  the 
USA  and  Rhodesia)  that  it  might 
better  have  been  omitted. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this 
is  the  closest  approach  to  the  "Social 
Work  Year  Book"  yet  to  come  out  of 
England,  and  for  this  one  should  be 
grateful.  HARRY  M.  CASSIDY 

School   of   Social    Work 
University  of  Toronto 

NURSING  IN  COMMERCE  AND  INDUS- 
TRY, by  Bethel  J.  McGrath,  R.N.  The 
Commonwealth  Fund.  $3. 

NURSING  IN  INDUSTRY  HAS  BECOME 
an  important  and  recognized  portion 
of  the  industrial  public  health  cam- 
paign. Starting  from  very  humble  be- 
ginnings in  the  year  1895,  at  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Works,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  one  nurse,  we  now  have  in 
the  United  States  many  nurses  em- 
ployed by  and  in  industry  on  programs 
under  the  guidance  of  physicians  and 
encouraged  by  the  organized  medical 
profession. 

The  industrial  nurse  occupies  a  posi- 
tion which  places  her  in  close  working 
contact  with  management,  the  welfare 
department,  the  employment  office,  the 
worker  and  the  medical  profession.  As 
such,  her  relationships  are  often 
fraught  with  difficulty.  Never  before, 
to  the  reviewer's  knowledge,  has  the 
delineation  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  industrial  nurse  been  so 
clearly  and  completely  drawn  as  in 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will 


the  present  volume.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all  that  the  author  has  done. 
Miss  McGrath  has  completely  covered 
the  whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
nurse  in  industry. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  chap- 
ters deal  with  the  nurse's  duties  and 
responsibilities,  physical  facilities  of  the 
industrial  health  centers,  mental  hy- 
giene, problems  of  women  in  industry, 
rehabilitation,  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation. 

The  section  on  records  and  reports, 
prepared  by  Heide  L.  Henriksen,  is 
most  complete  and  should  be  consulted 
by  those  in  search  of  standard  pro- 
cedures for  use  in  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  sample  forms  which  are 
presented  are  adequate  and  well  de- 
signed. 

Two  other  sections  should  receive 
special  comment.  The  section  on  sight 
conservation  by  Eleanor  Mumford, 
formerly  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  gives  a 
full  picture  of  sight  conservation  in 
industry;  and  the  section  on  hourly 
nursing  service,  prepared  by  Lucille 
M.  Harmon,  discusses  a  trend  in  the 
field  which  is  now  making  considerable 
headway. 

For  a  long  time,  there  has  been  a 
real  need  for  an  authoritative  work 
in  this  field.  The  present  volume  so 
completely  fills  this  need  that  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  public  health 
worker  now  has  at  his  command  a 
completely  authoritative  text  in  indus- 
trial nursing. 

LEONARD  GREENBURG,  M.D. 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Safety  Standards,  Neiu  York  State 
Department  of  Labor 

VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  SERVICES.  Edited 
by  A.F.C.  Bourdillon.  Order  direct  from 
Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  London.  16  shillings. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  RELATIONSHIPS  BE- 

tween  private  and  public  agencies  in 
America  has  its  active  counterpart  in 
England  where  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween voluntary  and  statutory  bodies 
has  been  shifting  very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  years.  In  the 
book  "Voluntary  Social  Services."  a 
selected  group  of  local  studies  gathered 
from  the  comprehensive  collection  of 
surveys  made  for  the  Nuffield  College 
Social  Reconstruction  Survey,  these 
be  postpaid) 
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relationships  are  carefully  traced  in 
several  fields  of  social  service  including, 
among  others,  child  welfare,  services 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  casework, 
voluntary  youth  organizations,  and 
citizens'  advice  bureaus. 

In  Part  I  of  the  book  Professor 
G.  H.  D.  Cole  of  Oxford  describes 
how  voluntary  social  services  have 
emerged  and  how  their  relations  to 
the  state  have  developed  and  changed 
during  the  past  two  and  one  half  cen- 
turies. He  traces  these  developments 
from  the  very  early  stages  when  pov- 
erty was  the  motivating  force  behind 
most  voluntary  organizations  to  the 
present  time  when  the  concept  of  vol- 
untary social  service  is  primarily  one 
of  fostering  a  sense  of  community. 
Professor  Cole  concludes  that  there 
will  always  be  new  needs  that  will 
have  to  be  met  by  both  voluntary  and 
statutory  bodies  and  that  relationships 
between  them  must,  of  necessity,  be 
flexible  and  cooperative. 

Part  II  deals  with  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations and  services  that  have 
emerged  to  deal  with  certain  obvious 
needs  such  as  those  of  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  youth.  One 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  citizens' 
advice  bureaus  which  have  mushroomed 
in  number  under  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
cent war. 

Three  organizations  are  dealt  with 
in  the  chapter  on  coordination,  namely, 
the  National  Association  of  Discharged 
Prisoners  Aid  Societies,  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Service,  each  of 
which  has  achieved  distinction  in  its 
own  way  in  the  field  of  coordination. 
The  author  comes  out  clearly  with 
one  fundamental  principle  of  agency 
coordination.  It  is  that  a  coordinating 
body  can  do  little  more  than  facilitate 
interagency  cooperation  and,  even  then, 
success  depends  on  the  active  partici- 
pation of  each  local  agency  in  helping 
to  manage  the  leadership  and  disciplines 
designed  to  improve  agency  effective- 
ness. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  a  description 
and  evaluation  of  voluntary  social 
services  in  three  types  of  communities: 
the  countryside,  a  London  suburb,  and 
an  industrial  city  in  Lancashire.  The 
variety  and  complexity  of  social  serv- 
ices are  clearly  revealed  in  these  three 
descriptions. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  draws 
three  conclusions  about  the  relation- 
ships between  voluntary  and  statutory 
social  services: 


1.  While  there  are  many  social  serv- 
ices that  statutory  bodies  must  undertake 
in  order  to  meet  human  need,  there  are 
many    new    services,    particularly    those 
involving    social    and    educational    pro- 
grams, that  the  state  cannot  and  should 
not  try  to  perform; 

2.  The  variety   and   complexity  of   all 
types    of    social    services    demand    closer 
cooperation  between  all  groups  and  some 
machinery  to  facilitate  their  interpreta- 
tion  and   use;   and 

3.  Voluntary   associations,   forming   as 
they  do  the  social  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity,   are    essential    to    a   healthy   de- 
mocracy. 

This  book  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  relationships  between  volun- 
tary and  statutory  bodies  in  England 
are  well  ahead  of  those  same  relation- 
ships in  America.  As  one  who  shared 
in  the  clarification  of  some  interagency 
problems  in  England  during  the  war 
years,  I  commend  this  book  to  every 
social  worker  in  America.  England  has 
much  to  teach  all  of  us. 

DONALD  M.  TYPER 
Associate  Executive 
Program  ServiceSj  ~YMCA 

SOCIAL  INSIGHT  THROUGH  SHORT 
STORIES,  AN  ANTHOLOGY.  Edited  by 
Josephine  Strode.  Harper,  $3. 

HERE  ARE  TWENTY-SIX  STRIKING  CASE 
stories,  presented  as  art,  without  bene- 
fit of  caseworkers.  Twenty-six  frag- 
ments of  life,  each  revealing  human 
beings  in  sharp  conflict — with  environ- 
ment, with  social  forces,  or  with  them- 
selves, and  each  giving  a  flash  of  in- 
sight into  human  behavior. 

The  stories,  selected  from  the  works 
of  contemporary  American  and  British 
writers,  are  offered  as  supplementary 
reading  for  courses  in  sociology,  psy- 
chology, and  social  work.  Their  themes 
fall  into  familiar  categories:  relief, 
child  guidance,  care  of  the  aged, 
mental  hygiene,  family  service,  youth 
guidance,  minority  groups,  veterans, 
Americanization.  But  since  these  stories 
are  literature  and  not  social  work, 
there  are  no  solutions  proposed,  no  re- 
forms urged,  no  committees  appointed. 

Still,  some  questions  are  raised  that 
have  long  echoed  down  social  work 
corridors : 

Can  a  "difficult"  old  man  be  happier 
in  an  old  people's  home  than  in  the 
dutiful  but  resentful  care  of  a  married 
daughter?  Edna  Ferber's  Mr.  Minick 
says,  "Yes." 

Can  a  Hunkie  laborer  of  Hunkie- 
town  be  successfully  transplanted  from 
his  dirty  shack  to  a  lovely  "model 
home"  prepared  for  his  social  uplift 
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and  MEN 

By  Robert  M.  Lindner 


Here  is  a  book  that  gives 
"a  convincing  picture  of 
the  miserable  failure  of 

our  penal  system" 

Shocking  case  histories  of 
how  criminal  tendencies 
and  sexual  abnormalities 
flourish  inside  prison 
walls. 

"This  volume  merits  reading 
because  of  the  opportunity  the 
author  has  had  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  men  behind  walls. 
It  is  more  than  just  another 
book  about  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal, and  a  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  toward  better  un- 
derstanding and  treatment  of 
the  lawbreaker.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  atomic  in  its  re- 
gard for  present  methods  and 
procedures.  In  a  note  to  his 
readers  the  author,  almost  as 
a  warning,  indicates  that  the 
pages  to  follow  represent  'an 
approach  to  crime  which  at 
first  may  frighten  you  a  bit  be- 
cause the  experience  of  con- 
fronting criminosis  may  seem 
a  little  like  standing  before  a 
mirror.'  He  emphasizes  the 
often  made  point  that  'the 
crime  problem  is  your  problem 
and  crime  exists  because  you 
permit  it  to  exist'." — E.  R. 
Cass,  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion (Review  from  Surrey  Mid- 
monthly) 


$4.00  at  your  bookstore 
or  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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To  Aid  in  Understanding  the 
Behavior  Problems  of  the 
Normal  and  .Abnormal  Child 

MANUAL 
OF  CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited   by  LEONARD  CARMICHAEL 

President  and  Director  of  the 
Laboratory     of     Sensory     Psychology 
and    Physiology,    Tufts    College 

TUi  excellent  book  Is  written  by  leading  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  child  psychology.  Emphasis 
IB  placed ,  throughout,  on  the  Importance  of 
bodily  growth  and  development  as  companion 
and  comparative  processes  to  mental  growth 
and  development.  Each  chapter  Is  complete  in 
Itself  and  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  psychological  characteristics  develop. 
Thus  a  better  understanding  is  gained  of  men- 
tal processes  In  general,  and  the  book  becomes 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge,  not  only  of 
ohlld  psychology,  but  of  the  psychology  of  the 
normal  adult  human 
mind,  and  even  of  the 
abnormal  human  mind. 
The  range  of  subject 
matter  Is  wide,  and  in- 
cludes The  Feeble-Mind- 
ed Child.  Gifted  Chil- 
dren, The  Adolescent, 
Mental  Growth  in  Chil- 
dren, Language  Develop- 
ment, Emotional  Develop- 
ment. Environmental  De- 
velopment In  Children, 
Character  Development  in 
Children,  etc..  etc. 

1068    Pages         $6.00 

Copies    obtainable   on   approval 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS.  INC. 

440  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York   16,   N.  Y. 


For  the  "Delinquent"  Library 

—  WHAT  TO  BUY  —  WHAT  TO  READ  — 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY: 

A   Critical   Annotated   Bibliography    1914-1944 


#3.75 


Over  900  books,  articles  in  periodicals  and  similar  items  are  in- 
cluded, representing  a  selection  from  some  eight  thousand  initially 
considered.  Full  bibliographical  data  and  abstracts  of  content  are 
given.  The  emphasis  is  on  research,  prevention  and  treatment. 


Also: 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  RACIAL   INTOLERANCE 

The  Why   and   Cure   of  Persecution.    A  Compilation     $1.25 

PALESTINE:   Jewish  Homeland? 

The  British,   the  Zionist  and  the  Arab   cases   in   the 
words  of  their  ablest  exponents.  #1.25 

H.  W,  Wilson  Co,  950  University  Ave.  New  York  52 


by  the  ladies  of  the  Excelsior  Club? 
Owen  Francis'  Pete  Pussick  growls, 
"Naw!" 

What  chance  have  five  kids  of  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side  to  emulate 
the  civic  example  of  Al  Smith  ?  Connie 
McRae,  one  of  the  five,  confesses, 
"Not  much." 

We  said  there  was  not  a  caseworker 
in  the  lot,  but  we  overlooked  one.  She 
is  the  field  worker  who  comes  to  check 
up  on  nice  Mrs.  Blake  to  see  if  she  is 
fit  to  be  a  foster  mother  to  two  British 
refugee  children.  She  tosses  about  such 
phrases  as  "psychological  adjustment" 
and  "social  conditioning"  and  makes 
poor  Mrs.  Blake  extremely  nervous. 
Once  outside  the  house  she  draws  out 
a  big  pad  of  papfer  and  takes  avid 
notes.  Your  sympathies  are  all  with 
Mrs.  Blake.  BARBARA  ABEL 

Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

PSYCHIATRY  TODAY  AND  TOMOR- 
ROW, by  Samuel  Zachary  Orgel,  M.D., 
F.A.P.A.  International  Universities  Press. 
16. 

"PSYCHIATRY,  TODAY  AND  TOMOR- 
row,"  by  Dr.  S.  Z.  Orgel,  has  as  its 


parently  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  mental  illness  for  the  lay  reader. 
It  is  a  hodge-podge  of  psychoanalytic 
theory,  much  of  it  controversial,  com- 
bined with  descriptions  of  mental  ill- 
nesses, their  prognoses,  and  their  treat- 
ments. For  example,  veterans  who  are 
psychiatrists  may  not  agree  with 
statements  presented  as  fact  such  as: 
"The  war  represents  a  danger  situa- 
tion in  which  men  are  attempting  to 
solve  their  conflict  of  ambivalence  to- 
ward the  father  in  a  specific  manner. 
They  have  divided  their  ambivalence 
toward  their  fathers  between  two 
father  images.  One,  the  good  father, 
the  soldier's  superior;  the  other,  the 
bad  father,  the  country's  enemy."  Nor 
will  psychiatrists  agree  with  some  of 
the  other  data  presented  as  factual ; 
for  example:  "In  acute  head  injury 
the  bowels  may  necessitate  the  use  of 
a  cathartic  such  as  croton  oil,"  or  that 
"Epilepsy  following  head  injury  is 
almost  unknown."  This  last  statement 
is  contradicted  in  a  later  section  of  the 
book  with  the  statement,  "5-15%  of 
the  brain  wounded  become  epileptic." 
While  most  psychiatrists  and  neurolo- 
gists recognize  a  psychogenic  com- 
ponent to  epilepsy,  few  would  agree 


stated  purpose  to  bring  together  some- 
thing more  than  a  short  compendium 
of  the  mental  diseases.  The  book  ap- 

(In  answering  advertisements  phase  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY) 


with  the  statement:  "Psychoanalytic 
treatment  in  these  cases,  if  prolonged 
sufficiently,  proves  successful." 

There  is  a  place  perhaps  for  a  well 
written  volume  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book.  However,  this  is  not 
it.  Too  complicated  for  the  lay  reader 
and  too  superficial  for  the  serious  stu- 
dent, it  presents  controversial  theory 
as  fact  and  contains  numerous  errors. 
By  its  type  of  presentation,  it  un- 
fortunately does  hurt  to  the  science  of 
psychoanalysis.  The  book  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

DONALD  W.  HASTINGS,  M.D. 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  University  of 
Minnesota  Medical  School 

JOSIAH  WHITE— PRINCE  OF  PIONEERS,  by 
Eleanor  Morton.  Stephen  Daye  Press. 
$2.50. 

THIS    IS    A    SAGA    OF    AMERICA.     IT    IS 

told  with  sincerity  and  feeling,  and  in- 
sight into  the  struggles  of  a  people 
breaking  the  sod  of  a  new  world. 

Here,  through  the  adventurous  life 
of  one  man,  one  of  the  stirring  dramas 
of  a  young  nation  is  unrolled.  Josiah 
White,    "the    fighting    Quaker,"    was 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  by  Family 
Service  Association  of  Utica,  New 
York.  Excellent  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive case  work  in  general  family  rela- 
tionships, youth  problems  and  with  un- 
married mothers.  Permanent  position, 
immediate  opening.  .  Adequate  salary 
based  on  training  and  experience.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  8507  Survey. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience 
required.  State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information.  8501  Survey. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
and  two  case  workers  in  a  nationally  known 
Protestant  Adoption  Agency  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Salaries  according  to  professional  train- 
ing and  skill.  85 14  Survey. 

WANTED:  Case  Worker  in  well  established 
family  agency  and  mental  hygiene  clinic.  Op- 
portunity for  executive  experience.  Salary 
$2700-$3000.  8513  Survey. 

WANTED:  By  the  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Psychiatric  Social  Worker, 
who  may  live  in,  or  outside  the  hospital. 
Among  the  duties  are  history  taking,  investiga- 
tion 01  home,  community  and  work  situations 
to  which  patients  are  to  return  on  release, 
supervision  of  patients  who  are  on  visit  in  the 
community,  and  possible  supervision  of  stu- 
dents from  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Address 
inquiries  to  Bardwell  H.  Flower,  M.D.,  Super- 
intendent. 

WANTED:  House  Mother  for  girls  department, 
ages  from  8  to  16  years.  Should  have  at  least 
a  high  school  education  with  some  experience. 
$75  per  month,  board,  room  and  laundry.  Two 
weeks  vacation  with  pay.  Two  miles  from 
Easton,  Pa.,  with  bus  service  every  half  hour.- 
Permanent  position.  Write  giving  full  details 
in  letter  of  application.  Children's  Home  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  25th  St.  &  Lehigh  Drive,  Easton, 
Pa. 

CASE  WORKER  with  graduate  training  and 
several  years'  experience  wanted  for  position 
as  District  Secretary.  Opportunity  for  further 
training  at  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
Episcopalian  preferred.  Youth  Consultation 
Service,  808  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  WEST  —  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Seattle  areas  —  for 
work  in  military  hospitals  for  medical,  psychi- 
atric and  generic  social  workers  and  case  su- 
pervisors with  one  or  two  years  graduate 
training  and  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in 
medical  or  psychiatric  situation.  Beginning  sal- 
aries from  $228  to  $342  plus  quarters  or 
quarters  allowance.  40  hour  week.  18  days 
annual  leave,  adequate  sick  leave  benefits.  Re- 
tirement Plan.  Write  Personnel  Service,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Pacific  Area  Office,  61  Grove 
Street,  San  Francisco  1,  California. 

JACKSONVILLE!  !  !  Two  or  three  profes- 
sionally qualified  caseworkers  desired  immedi- 
ately by  well-known,  privately  supported,  state- 
wide, non-secretarian,  child  placing  agency. 

MIAMI!  !  !  Graduate  caseworker  wanted  for 
homefinding  and  adoptive  studies.  Excellent 
supervision  assured.  Salary  range  $2100  to 
$2700.  Write  to  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

PROBATION  OFFICER-COUNSELOR,  pro- 
fessionally_  trained  with  experience ;  to  develop 
program  in  newly  established  Juvenile  Court 
in  growing  industrial  city;  challenging  oppor- 
tunity ;  adequate  salary.  Write  City  Manager, 
Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

WANTED:  Caseworker  with  one  or  two  years 
training.  Good  working  conditions  and  appro- 
priate salary.  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  WANTED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  &  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE    I    $2400-$3180 

GRADE  II   $2700-$3360 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS:  Professionally  qualified,  by 
Jewish  multiple  function  agency.  Salary  range 

$2400-$3840.     8489  Survey. 

CASE  WORK  POSITIONS— Full  and  part 
time.  Part  time  employees  work  week  ends 
while  attending  Chicago  graduate  schools  of 
social  work.  Personnel  policy  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Interviews  arranged  at  San  Francisco 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  or  as 
desired.  Write,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  private  state-wide  Protestant 
agency  where  child  placement  and  adoption 
work  is  done.  Salary  schedule  meets  personnel 
standards  of  the  community.  The  Lutheran 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Ohio,  4106  Franklin 
Boulevard,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  to_work  with 
servicemen  and  veterans  in  Home  Service  of 
Connecticut  Red  Cross  Chapter.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  skills  offered. 
8509  Survey. 

WANTED :  Recreational  Director  with  execu- 
tive ability  for  Community  House  in  Ohio. 
Protestant,  married  man  preferred.  Apartment 
furnished.  Salary  about  $3600,  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8510  Survey. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Director  for  child  guidance  pro- 
gram; children's  hospital;  central  metropolis; 
$4,000.  (b)  Medical  social  workers  for  hospital 
having  expansion  program ;  present  patient  cen- 
sus, 500;  to  be  increased  to  750;  large  city 
in  United  States  dependency ;  patients  predom- 
inantly of  oriental  extraction;  $250-$310;  trans- 
portation. SG2-1  The  Medical  Bureau  .(Bur- 
neice  Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago  11. 

SUPERVISOR    for  child   placing   agency.      Re- 

auirements:    two  years   casework  training  and 
emonstrated    casework    and    supervisory    skill 
w     in   child    placing   work.      Salary    range    $3000- 
$4000.      Write  Children's   Service,  Bureau,   127 
N.   W.   Second   St.,   Miami   36,   Florida. 

CASEWORKERS:  Two  well-qualified  case- 
workers wanted  for  hospital  in  New  York 
City.  Experience  not  necessary.  Field  work 
in  psychiatric,  family,  or  medical  agency  ac- 
ceptable. Fairly  new  department.  Emphasis  on 
casework  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  Offers  case- 
work service  to  private  patients  on  a  fee 
basis.  Good  supervision.  Salary  range  $2400- 
$3400.  8505  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER  wishes  to  immediately 
employ  an  Executive  Director.  Work  entails 
administration,  programming  and  organizing. 
Recreational  and  group  work  experience  re- 
quired. Living  quarters,  vacation,  sick  leave 
and  fair  salary  provided.  Group  hospitalization 
and  retirement  plan  available.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity, good  community  and  very  cooperative 
Board  of  Directors.  8602  Survey. 

WANTED:  Trained  Man  Group  Worker  to  be 
Assistant  Director  of  a  Community  House 
and  Director  of  the  Boys'  and  Men's  Depart- 
ment. House  operates  a  summer  camp  for 
children  and  winter  week-end  camping  for  older 
club  members.  Located  Metropolitan  Detroit. 
8503  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  for 
Church  agencies  and  institutions.  Various  po- 
sitions throughout  the  country.  Write :  Divi- 
sion of  Welfare,  National  Lutheran  Council, 
231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Cart- 
Committee  of  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AVAILABLE:  WEST  COAST  FIELD  STAFF 
POSITIONS  involving  case  work,  community 
organization,  and  administrative  counseling  to 
chapter  Home  Service  t  Departments  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  or  Washington.  Beginning  sal- 
aries from  $251  to  $296  plus  travel  and  living 
expenses  in  the  field.  Also  administrative  and 
supervisory  positions  in  chapters  in  seven  west- 
ern states.  Must  have  graduate  training  and 
supervisory  experience  in  case  work.  18  days 
annual  leave,  adequate  sick  leave  benefits.  Re- 
tirement Plan.  Write  Personnel  Service,  Ameri 
can  Red  Cross,  Pacific  Area,  61  Grove  Street. 
San  Francisco  t,  California. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  SUPERVISOR-DIRECTOR  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  Council  of  Jewish 
Women's  port  and  dock  program  in  important 
seaport.  Salary  $3500  annually.  8488  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  For  chal- 
lenging  combination  case  work  and  community 
organization  in  Voluntary  Health  Program, 
Denver,  Colorado.  No  travel.  8479  Survey. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR:  Jewish  multiple 
function  agency.  Salary  range  $3600-$4500. 
8490  Survey. 

CASE  WORKERS  WANTED  for  agency  en- 
gaged in  institutional  and  foster  home  care 
for  children  in  the  Chicago  area.  Experience 
in  child  or  family  welfare  desirable.  Good 
community  resources.  Work-study  program. 
Excellent  supervision  and  staff  development 
program.  Personnel  policy.  Salaries  range 
from  $1800  to  $3000  per  year  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8478  Survey. 

WANTED :  Trained,  experienced  case  workers 
to  help  develop  new  program  of  emergency 
foster  care  of  Protestant  children,  New  York 
City.  8477  Survey. 

WANTED:  Caseworkers.  Two  vacancies  in  a 
Catholic  family,  adoption,  and  child  care 
agency.  Graduate  training  required.  Salaries 
according  to  professional  training  and  skill. 
Catholic  Charities,  317  S.  Howard  Street, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  2Sth  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


home  care,  also  teactung  m  scnooi  ot  social 
work,  interested  in  administrative,  executive, 
or  case  consultant  position,  in  public  or  private 
agency  in  large  city.  Present  salary  over 
$5,000.  Will  accept  salary  commensurate  with 
position.  8491  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  2  years  experience  case 
worker,  2  years  experience  industry,  seeks  po- 
sition as  caseworker,  intake  interviewer,  per- 
sonnel worker,  related  fields,  before  graduate 

study.     8495   Survey. 

NEGRO  WOMAN,  professionally  trained,  10 
years'  experience  as  case  worker  in  Public, 
Family  and  Children's  agency.  600  hours 
supervised  field  work.  Employed  now.  Avail- 
able March  15th.  Desires  position  in  East  or 
Mid-West.  8506  Survey. 

WOMAN  SOCIAL  WORKER  wants  position 
Director  Children's  Insitution  or  similar  work. 
Experience  in  teaching,  group  work,  FERA, 
ana  two  institutions.  M.A.  degree  educational 
psychology.  8508  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER:  Mature  woman  with  long 
experience  family  case  work,  child  guidance, 
Jewish  Settlement  House,  desires  interesting 
and  responsible  position.  Vicinity  New  York 
preferred,  other  localities  considered.  8511 
Survey. 


POSITION  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  CHILDRENS' 
INSTITUTION.  Several  years  experience  in 
administration  of  Institutions  for  dependent 
children.  Camp  experience  as  Counselor  and 
Director.  College  graduate.  Male.  Unmarried. 
Good  references.  8515  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  director,  executive 
or  Field  Secretary  by  young  man,  Protestant, 
graduate  accredited  school  social  work 
(MSSW).  11  years'  experience,  five  as  case 
worker  and  supervisor  public  agency,  six  as 
executive  large  private  agencies.  Excellent 
references.  Present  salary  $5000.  8512  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35e    per    line 

Non-display Sc    per    word 

Minimum    Charge       .       S1.5O    per    insertion 
Discounts        .       .        1O%     on    six    insertion* 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey      Midmonthly 

112   E.    19th  Street  New  York  3 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 

announces 

Two  Special  Institutes 

on  Group  Work 
March  17th  to  21st 

The  Institutes  —  one  on 
the  Fundamentals  of  Group 
Work  and  the  other  on  Ad- 
ministration in  Group  Work 
— will  combine  faculty  in- 
struction with  seminars  con- 
ducted by  representatives  of 
national  group  work  agen- 
cies. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conunt.  Dean 

84  Exeter  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL,  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  Kbrary.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  $&  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT   SERVICE 

Editing,  revision,  ghost-writing;  labor,  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  fiction,  general.  8464  Survey 
or  WO.  2-5827,  2-6  PM. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

8EEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Street*.  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,  Personnel   Consultants 

135  Broadway,   New  York  * 

Be   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
born  the  year  Cornwallis  surrendered. 
His  is  the  story  of  a  dreamer.  He 
dreamed  of  fire  bursting  from  black 
stone;  he  dreamed  of  ships  breasting 
their  way  against  the  swirling  rapids 
of  swift  waters;  he  dreamed  of  far 
roads  and  caravans.  His  dreams  were 
spun  with  the  wiry  strands  of  reality. 

Josiah  White  had  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  a  Daniel  Boone;  the  inventive  gift 
of  an  Edison;  the  building  and  pro- 
ducing urge  of  a  Carnegie;  the  social 
vision  of  a  Jane  Addams.  He  invented 
the  famous  "Bear  Trap  Lock"  and  the 
"Backtrack"  for  railroads;  he  opened 
up  the  use  of  anthracite  for  manufac- 
turing; he  established  the  first  free 
school  in  Pennsylvania;  he  launched, 
as  an  industrialist,  the  most  forward- 
looking  Quaker  thinking  in  employer- 
employe  relationships;  and  he  provided 
free  medical  care  to  his  employes. 

This  is  also  a  biography  of  coal  and 
iron  and  canals  and  railroads.  It  is 
both  their  history  and  Josiah  White's. 

There  are  memorable  scenes  and 
charming  touches  of  Quaker  life; 
Washington  sitting  in  his  carriage  with 
Lady  Washington;  Jefferson  strolling* 
by  in  his  rumpled  clothes;  the  dashing 
Anthony  Wayne,  back  from  the  In- 
dian wars.  There  are  charming  de- 
scriptions of  life  in  Philadelphia.  Here, 
for  instance,  comes  the  charcoal  man, 
blowing  his  horn,  and  calling  abroad: 
"Charcoal  by  the  bushel?  Charcoal  by 
the  pa-ack?  Charcoal — by  the  frying- 
pan?  Or — any  you  lack." 

Probably  most  moving  of  all  is  the 
story  of  a  sturdy,  far-visioned  Quaker, 
who  tried  to  live  the  tenets  of  his  faith. 

Eleanor  Morton,  herself  a  "Friend" 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  columnist 
and  author,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  the  times  in  biography.  Here 
is  clear,  vigorous,  lucid,  idiomatic 
English  at  its  best. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pa. 

THEY  FOUND  THE  CHURCH  THERE, 
by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Scribner.  $1.75. 

"THEY  FOUND  THE  CHURCH  THERE" 
is  a  good  source  book,  giving  support- 
ing evidence  to  the  effective  work  done 
by  the  Christian  missionaries.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  the  casual  reader, 
but  is  valuable  to  the  minister  or 
speaker  who  wants  pertinent  illustra- 
tive material  about  the  value  of  mod- 
ern foreign  missions. 

REV.  JAMES  C.  FLINT 
Director,  Congregational  Christian 
Service   Committee,  New   York 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discosi 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  aa  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  * 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  12-19,  1947,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Ws 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary : 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN.  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES — Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Jnnior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi 
»pn  Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  moa 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU 

112  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 
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In  the  engaging  article 
by  Karl  F.  Zeisler  this 
month  we  have  some- 
thing that  smacks  of 
the  "man  bites  dog" 
definition  of  news.  As  associate  editor 
of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  he  has  had  reams  of  copy  cross 
his  desk  purporting  to  tell  the  public 
what  social  workers  are  trying  to  do 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  So  in  a 
moment  of  relaxation  he  has  turned 
the  tables,  and  with  extraordinary  in- 
sight tells  the  professionals  what  it 
takes  to  do  a  good  job  of  community 
organization. 

NECKS  GO  OUT 

"The  big  development  in  social 
work  up  to  the  1940's  has  been  in 
casework  and  public  welfare  admin- 
istration," says  the  report  of  a  study 
of  Madison  (Wis.)  board  members 
made  by  the  class  in  community  or- 
ganization at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. "Probably  the  biggest  develop- 
ment in  the  next  quarter  century  will 
be  in  the  areas  of  group  work  and 
community  organization." 
4-  +  >• 

"A  well  known  anthropologist,  re- 
cently commenting  informally  on  the 
American  scene,  had  this  to  say,"  writes 
Professor  Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  State  Board's 
Public  Welfare  News,  ' '  'To  most 
people  community  organization  is 
merely  lining  up  a  bunch  of  bums  to 
put  some  agency's  program  across.'  " 

KING  JAMES    VERSION 

Ever  since  its  first  appearance,  the 
"Social  Work  Year  Book,"  para- 
doxically published  every  other  year  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has 


served  as  the  bible  of  authoritative 
reference  for  social  workers,  near  social 
workers,  and  a  far  flung  public  inter- 
mittently curious  about  social  work. 
From  the  1947  edition,  "coming  off  the 
press  as  we  go  to  press,"  editor  Russell 
Kurtz  has  been  good  enough  to  select 
a  few  choice  highlights  of  "social 
work's  adjustment  to  the  problems  of 
postwar  America."  (See  page  72.) 

DANGEROUS   GROUND 

"A  community  program  for  the 
aged  is  a  preventive  program"  an- 
nounces a  special  bulletin  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions and  Welfare  Funds.  Fortunately, 
a  further  sentence  shows  this  to  mean 
a  program  which  will  help  aged  people 
"grow  old  gracefully  and  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  their  normal  living  ar- 
rangements as  possible,"  and  not  a 
recrudescent  advocacy  of  the  preven- 
tion of  old  age  by  chloroform  at  sixty. 

IN  THE  MARCH  SG 

The  lead  article  in  the  Graphic 
this  month  is  by  Kathryn  Close,  former 
Midmonthly  editor,  who  writes  an  ar- 
resting story  of  the  first  decade  of 
collective  bargaining  in  steel.  Also, 
don't  miss:  "Time  for  Morality,"  by 
Henry  A.  Murray,  M.D. ;  and  "Trade 
Disarmament,"  by  James  T.  Shotwell. 

APPOINTMENT 

Announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  Bailey  B.  Burritt  as  executive 
director  of  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil is  a  reminder  that  added  strength 
to  this  body  was  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Gunn-Platt 
survey.  Long  a  leader  in  bringing  about 
progressive  health  developments  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Burritt  retired 
in  1944  from  the  senior  executive 


directorship  of  Community  Service 
Society,  Inc.  Budget  for  the  Health 
Council  was  assured  last  spring  by  a 
substantial  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

WRITE 

Although  the  79th  Congress 
passed  the  National  Mental  Health 
Act,  setting  up  a  far-reaching  program 
in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
it  neglected  to  allocate  any  money. 
President  Truman's  budget  recommen- 
dation for  $6,000,000  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  an  economy-minded  Congress. 
With  the  critical  bottleneck  in  psychi- 
atric service,  the  moral  seems  obvious. 

PROGRESS 

After  World  War  I,  an  estimated 
16,000,000  people  died  from  flu  alone, 
and  an  unknown  number  from  typhus, 
typhoid,  malaria,  smallpox,  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  .  .  .  After  World 
War  II,  by  the  end  of  1946,  UNRRA 
reports,  influenza  never  really  got 
started,  typhoid  was  under  control, 
diphtheria,  had  been  greatly  reduced, 
typhus  was  rare,  smallpox  and  the 
plague  had  been  virtually  wiped  out. 

WRONG  HYPOTHESIS 

"When  public  assistance  programs 
were  inaugurated  in  1936,  many 
thought  the  county  infirmary  ...  no 
longer  would  be  necessary,"  comments 
the  Indiana  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  "In  the  ten  years  since 
then  only  five  county  infirmaries  have 
been  closed  in  Indiana.  Of  these,  one 
burned,  one  was  confiscated  by  the 
federal  government  for  use  of  the  site 
in  an  ordnance  plant."  Peak  load  was 
in  1933,  but  the  3,707  present  inmates 
outnumber  those  cared  for  in  years 
prior  to  1928.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
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an  increasing  number  of  aged  persons 
without  homes  of  their  own.  On  June 
30,  1946,  two  thirds  were  sixty-five 
or  over. 

OH  HUM! 

From  the  January  1947  issue  of 
Survey  Midmonthly: 

"Ninety-one  were  community  chest 
agencies  with  3,636  full  size  employes." 
Spinach  eaters,  no  doubt. 

DOWN   UNDER 

Our  Australian  correspondent 
sends  the  following  clipping  from  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald: 

"The  Australian  Association  of 
Social  Workers  is  the  newly  formed 
national  body  of  professional  social 
workers.  ...  At  a  meeting  of  the 
federal  council  [of  the  association]  it 
was  decided  to  hold  an  Australian 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Sydney 
next  year.  .  .  .  Detailed  reports  of 
meetings  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  held  in  Brussels 
.  .  .  were  discussed." 

RESEARCH 

Evaluation  of  streptomycin  —  a 
drug  developed  from  soil  fungus — as  a 
means  of  treating  tuberculosis,  will  be 
the  object  of  special  research  intitiated 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
.  .  .  National  Research  Council  pro- 
gram for  the  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion of  heavy  isotopes  for  medical 


research,  particularly  in  connection 
with  cancer,  began  in  January.  .  .  . 
Success  in  obtaining  a  concentration  of 
polio  virus  at  least  80  percent  pure 
was  reported  by  Drs.  Hubert  S.  Lor- 
ing  and  C.  E.  Schwerdt  of  Stanford 
University.  ...  A  new  drug,  belonging 
to  the  vitamin  B  complex,  producing 
marked  clinical  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  is 
reported  by  four  doctors  from  the 
Delaware  Hospital,  Wilmington.  .  .  . 
Changes  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
made  possible  by  new  sulfa  drug  ther- 
apy are  advocated  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Leprosy. 

ALCOHOLIC   NOTES 

"What  many  hospital  trustees  .  .  . 
and  executives  need  is  a  stimulating 
drink,"  cracked  Dr.  E.  M.  Bluestone 
of  New  York's  Montefiore  Hospital, 
in  commenting  on  a  study  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
showed  that  60  percent  of  doctors  do 
not  treat  alcoholics  in  any  shape  or  form 
and  that  municipal  hospitals  when  they 
admit  drunks,  sober  them  up  and  try 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
while  private  hospitals  usually  bar 
them  entirely.  .  .  .  Total  annual  cost 
of  drunkenness  to  taxpayers  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  estimated  at  $60,000,000. 

RECREATION  PROFILE 

A  typical  local  public  recreation 
executive,  according  to  the  National 


Recreation  Association,  is  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried and  the  proud  parent  of  children. 
Ninety-four  percent  are  college  trained, 
usually  with  a  major  in  education, 
recreation  administration,  physical  edu- 
cation, or  social  science.  Median  sal- 
aries range  from  $3,300  in  cities  of 
10,000  population  to  $6,000  in  cities 
of  500,000  and  over. 

CHATTER 

Perfect  maternal  mortality  score 
was  recorded  by  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
health  department  in  1945  -  -  no 
deaths  from  diseases  or  complications 
of  pregnancy  and  child  bearing.  .  .  . 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  World  War  II 
veterans  have  applied  for  vocational 
training  or  education.  .  .  .  White 
House  Conference  on  Family  Life  is 
being  proposed  for  1948.  .  .  %"It  seems 
probable  that  the  inquiry  into  social 
security  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  get  under  way  after  initial 
organizational  hurdles  are  over," 
writes  Elizabeth  Wickenden  in  the 
APWA  Newsletter.  .  .  .  Authorized 
agencies  in  New  York  City  received 
requests  for  8,200  babies  for  adoption 
during  1946  and  were  able  to  supply 
only  805,  according  to  the  Welfare 
Council.  .  .  .  Fifty  percent  rise  during 
1946  in  number  of  homeless  and 
stranded  persons  seeking  help  is  re 
ported  by  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York. 
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AN  EDITOR'S  DESK 


When  I  went  in  to  register  with 
the  new  civilian  defense  council  on 
December  8,  1941,  the  questionnaire 
that  my  neighbor  handed  me  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  me.  But  I  still  chewed 
my  pencil  some  moments  before  putting 
down  what  I  thought  I  was  best  fitted 
to  do  on  the  home  front.  Finally  I 
wrote  "community  organization."  My 
neighbor's  eyebrows  shot  up  several 
inches.  He  didn't  realize  that  this  is 
a  job  which  an  editor  in  a  small  town 
probably  knows  as  much  about  as  any- 
one. 

A  new  group  or  committee  that 
wants  to  start  a  lodge  or  club  or  some- 
thing else  always  comes  first  to  the 
paper  for  publicity— and  keeps  coming. 
So  an  editor  gets  to  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  about  how  such  things  start 
and  what  keeps  them  going.  Over  the 
years  I  have  seen  community  groups 
formed  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  from 
a  war  bond  rally  to  treating  crippled 
children,  from  backing  a  bond  issue  to 
celebrating  an  E  award.  They  often 
want  advice  and  help.  Whether  he 
wants  to  or  not,  whether  or  not  he 
gives  a  hoot  about  the  objective,  the 
editor  participates  because  he  has  to 
cover  the  story. 

For  example,  when  the  Community 
Chest,  a  sort  of  closed  corporation  in 
our  town,  turned  down  support  of  a 
new  community  center,  the  paper 
pointed  out  some  of  the  inflexibilities 
of  the  chest  set-up  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  A  day  or  so  later  the  chest  board 


Karl  F.   Zeisler,  associate  editor  of  the  Monroe    (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  steals  some  thunder  from  the  professionals 


called  me  before  them,  said  they 
agreed ;  and  how  about  fixing  things 
up.  I  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
put  to  work  on  a  new  plan  of  or- 
ganization, and  having  exposed  my 
tonsils,  had  my  toes  tickling  them  in 
no  time.  We  finally  got  the  job  done, 
submitted  the  new  plan,  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  reorganized  chest  has 
survived,  and  thrived. 

A  few  experiences  such  as  that  and 
you  learn  to  make  suggestions  only 
when  you  are  prepared  to  do  something 
about  them.  I  understand  the  sociolo- 
gists have  university  courses  on  com- 
munity organization.  I  am  not  that 
kind  of  an  expert,  but  a  sort  of  mechan- 
ical repairman  or  trouble-shooter. 

Leadership 

Community  organization,  of  course, 
is  a  task  for  community  leaders.  I  got 
so  I  could  tell,  from  the  list  of  officers, 
whether  or  not  a  new  organization 
would  sink  or  swim.  The  objectives 
and  intention  of  the  people  behind  it 
are  a  lot  more  important  than  the 
form  of  its  charter. 

Who  are  community  leaders,  and 
how  do  they  get  that  way?  As  far  as  I 
know,  they  are  people  who  start  out 
by  volunteering  their  personal,  active 
participation  in  something  that  in- 
terests them  and  that  no  one  else  seems 
to  be  doing.  That's  the  only  way  I've 
ever  seen  them  get  started,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  born  into  the  community's 
leading  families  and  have  the  work 


shoved  at  them  by  reason  of  personal 
prestige.  And  that  doesn't  make  them 
leaders. 

I  remember  the  sad  experience  of  a 
leading  professional  man,  Dr.  Eldridge, 
let's  call  him.  For  twenty  years  Doc 
had  one  of  the  biggest  practices  in 
town,  and  he  slaved  at  his  job,  as  any 
good  family  doctor  does,  day  and  night, 
seven  days  a  week.  No  one  asked  him 
to  serve  on  committees  or  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Lions  Club  or  head 
the  Community  Fund  drive  because  it 
was  plain  he  was  just  too  busy.  Then 
Doc  took  in  as  partner  a  young  M.D. 
just  out  of  internship.  We  had  a  cup 
of  coffee  together  one  day  at  the 
"Greasy  Spoon." 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  daylight,"  he 
confided.  "The  young  squirt's  taking 
hold.  In  a  few  months  I'll  be  able  to 
tackle  some  of  these  community  jobs. 
I'd  like  to  see  us  have  a  real  public 
health  department  and  a  home  nursing 
service  and  better  food  and  milk  in- 
spection." 

"That's  fine,  Doc,"  I  said.  "We'll 
be  glad  to  help  any  time  you're  ready." 

After  that  I  watched  Doc,  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  had  never  even  been  chair- 
man of  a  medical  society  committee, 
try  to  break  in  as  a  community  leader. 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  he 
asked  one  day  in  my  office.  "I've  tried 
several  times  to  get  a  committee  to- 
gether to  start  on  this  health  depart- 
ment business  and  I  can't  get  to  first 
base.  Everyone  I  ask  is  too  busy,  or 
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not  interested  or  leaving  on  a  trip. 
How  the  hell  do  you  get  going?" 

The  doc's  trouble  was  all  too  evi- 
dent. He  was  getting  a  late  start.  The 
men  and  women  he  knew  were  mostly 
of  his  own  age  and  either  already  com- 
mitted to  other  community  jobs  or,  as 
he  lamented,  just  not  interested  in  his. 
He  didn't  know  the  rudiments  about 
getting  a  committee  organized,  sanc- 
tioned officially,  and  started  working, 
made  a  few  suggestions,  and 
quietly  saw  a  few  people  in  a  position 
to  help  him,  and  he  finally  did  get  his 
committee.  They  had  a  rough  time, 
encountered  unnecessary  obstacles, 
rubbed  the  wrong  people  the  wrong 
way.  But  eventually,  after  a  couple  of 
years,  Doc  got  his  health  department 
set  up  and  had  earned  his  spurs  as  a 
leader. 

I  mention  his  case  because  I  believe 
that  no  one,  regardless  of  prestige  or 
standing,  can  become  a  community 
leader  or  initiate  community  endeavors 
right  off  the  bat  without  a  period  of 
apprenticeship,  without  some  practice 
in  the  bush  leagues,  and  without  a 
fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
people  in  the  community  who  get 
things  done.  So  if  you're  interested  in 
being  a  leader  in  your  community,  start 
young.  Stick  to  modest  assignments 
until  you  know  the  ropes,  but  stick  to 
them.  Then,  even  if  you  have  to  wait 
as  long  as  Doc  did,  at  least  you  will  be 
partially  trained  and  equipped  for 
leadership. 

Less  Talk — More  Business 

When  any  group  is  called  together 
to  organize  for  any  specific  purpose 
someone  invariably  pops  up  to  demand 
a  constitution  and  by-laws — there's  one 
in  every  crowd.  As  a  result  they  often 
spend  so  much  time  and  energy  going 
over  drafts  of  these  nuisances  that  all 
the  steam  has  gone  out  of  them  before 
they  get  down  to  work.  My  advice  is 
to  skip  by-laws-writing  until  you  know 
what  you  are  after  and  have  accom- 
plished something  concrete.  If  even- 
tually you  have  to  have  a  charter,  keep 
it  simple  and  short,  with  a  clear  state- 
ment of  objectives,  and  make  it  easy  to 
amend. 

You  can  put  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  no  group  of  more  than  six 
people,  however  united  in  purpose  or 
agreed  on  method,  is  ever  going  to  get 
anything  done.  The  simple  reason  for 
this  is  that  every  one  has  to  have  his 
say,  and  by  then  it  is  10  P.M.  and  time 
to  adjourn.  Therefore  funnel  as  much 
work  as  possible  through  a  small  execu- 


tive committee.  Only  a  few  people  in 
any  group  will  function  anyway,  and 
they  might  just  as  well  do  it  all.  Avoid 
the  mistake  of  setting  up  a  half  dozen 
committees,  because  the  odds  are 
against  more  than  half  of  them  ever 
even  meeting. 

I  know  this  is  contrary  to  the 
democratic  idea  of  getting  everybody 
to  work,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
organization  it  is  the  only  way  to  get 
things  done.  When  a  large  group  is 
called  together  the  inclination  is  to  talk 
all  around  the  subject  and  never  get 
down  to  business.  When  it  gets  away 
from  the  agenda  it  is  likely  to  wind 
up  at  midnight  with  nothing  done  and 
everybody  fed  up.  This  is  why  com- 
mittee members  go  nuts. 

Later  on,  after  a  group  is  going 
strong,  committee  members  who've 
been  trained  in  the  executive  committee 
can  be  shifted  to  other  committees. 
Then  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily 
parceled  out  among  more  people. 

But  in  any  case,  no  large  group 
meeting  should  ever  run  over  two 
hours.  The  human  capacity  for  main- 
taining contact  between  the  rump  and 
a  hard-bottomed  chair  is  definitely  lim- 
ited. One  hundred  twenty  minutes  is 
the  maximum.  I  have  clocked  it  often. 
If  the  meeting  is  held  in  conjunction 
with  food,  the  limit  is  still  two  hours 
— one  hour  to  be  served  and  one  hour 
for  business.  And  if  you  really  want  to 
get  such  a  group  down  to  business, 
schedule  the  meeting  first,  the  food 
afterward.  There  is  nothing  like 
hunger,  and  the  knowledge  that  grub 
is  awaiting  a  windup  of  the  discussion, 
to  facilitate  group  business. 

One  community  center's  board  has 
the  most  successful  record  for  sustained 
interest  of  any  organization  I  have  ever 
observed.  It  wangled  a  building  which 
the  city  had  taken  over  for  taxes,  funds 
from  the  Community  Chest,  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  from  everywhere. 
Despite  difficulty  in  getting  personnel 
during  the  war,  it  has  progressed 
steadily  and  built  a  place  for  itself  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Operation 

Here  is  how  it  operates:  Board 
members  are  deliberately  chosen  for 
their  interest  or  official  position,  by  a 
nominating  committee,  with  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood it  serves,  and  those  from  the  right 
side  of  the  tracks.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
common  meeting  grounds  for  colored, 
white,  Jew,  gentile,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant,  native  and  naturalized. 


It  is  a  big  board,  but  it  puts  specific 
tasks  in  the  hands  of  a  small  executive 
committee.  It  meets  regularly  on  a 
stated  day  (this  is  important)  once  a 
month  in  its  building,  and  it  invariably 
has  a  potluck  supper.  Italian  spaghetti, 
German  cookies,  French  soup,  Hun- 
garian goulash  mingle  on  the  table 
with  delicious  rolls  baked  by  one  of  the 
Negro  men,  ice  cream  brought  by  a 
bachelor  member,  and  salads  made 
from  her  own  garden  by  a  Czech 
woman  who  works  ten  hours  a  day  as 
a  cook.  Somehow  this  shared  food 
breaks  down  all  social  barriers  and 
gives  each  member,  from  whatever  side 
of  the  tracks,  the  feeling  of  belonging. 

Most  of  the  necessary  action  is  taken 
informally  before  supper  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  But  there  is  free  and 
open  discussion  in  the  board  meeting, 
with  the  mayor  or  the  juvenile  judge- 
as  well  as  youngsters  from  the  youth 
board — taking  part.  Each  one  has  the 
feeling  that  he  is  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  contributing  something  worth 
while  to  the  neighborhood  and  the 
community.  After  the  meeting  breaks 
up,  the  women  clear  the  table,  a  hired 
girl  washes  the  dishes,  and  the  men 
usually  adjourn  to  someone's  home  for 
a  beer  and  poker  session.  Crazy  as  it 
sounds,  this  is  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful and  influential  groups  in  the  com- 
munity— the  public  bodies,  which  are 
well  represented  on  it,  usually  jump  to 
follow  its  suggestions. 

Community  Action 

One  thing  I  learned  about  this 
business  after  a  bitter  experience, 
volunteer  committee  of  luncheon  club 
members  and  realty  men  had  done  a 
whale  of  a  good  job  drawing  up 
sound,  sensible,  practical  plan  for 
emergency  war  housing.  They  the 
submitted  it  to  the  city.  It  was  ac 
cepted  and  placed  on  file,  period. 

This  taught  me  the  secret  of  first 
getting  official  sanction  before  tackling 
a  job  that  requires  official  action.  If  it 
involves  the  city  government,  get  the 
mayor  to  appoint  the  committee,  or 
failing  that,  put  city  officials  on  the 
committee  who  can  see  that  action  is 
taken.  If  it  involves  the  schools,  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  so  on.  Don't  expect  any 
public  body  to  act  on  an  unofficial  re- 
port or  suggestion  unless  you  have  care- 
fully prepare^  the  ground. 

There  is  a  corollary  to  this,  too. 
Don't  put  public  officials  on  the  spot 
except  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  committee  wants  to  persuade 
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the  city  to  hire  a  policewoman  to  see 
that  poolrooms,  dance  halls,  taverns, 
and  the  like  observe  the  laws  respect- 
ing minors.  So  it  digs  up  all  sorts  of 
ammunition  and  then  lets  go  the  blast 
before  the  city  commission  and  in  the 
papers.  The  chances  are  the  police  com- 
missioner, or  whoever  the  appointing 
official  is,  will  feel  so  bruised  and  set 
upon  that  hell  or  high  water  wouldn't 
move  him  to  hire  a  policewoman. 

A  better  way  is  to  call  the  commis- 
sioner in  to  a  private  meeting  with 
the  committee  leaders,  go  over  the  re- 
port with  him,  ask  him  if  he  agrees 
and  is  willing  to  act.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  if  the  committee  has  done  its 
job,  the  battle  is  over  right  there. 

If  the  police  commissioner  says  "No," 
then  is  the  time  to  put  him  on  the 
spot.  He's  had  his  chance  to  cooperate, 
and  the  committee  is  now  forced  to 
apply  pressure.  Let  go  the  blast,  but 
be  sure  first  you  have  lined  up  some 
city  official  to  back  you  up  and  move 
for  action  on  your  report.  Otherwise, 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  official  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  reluctant  police  com- 
missioner. Public  officials  as  a  rule 
stick  together. 

Public  Campaigns 

Often,  more's  the  pity,  community 
action  requires  a  public  campaign.  The 
very  word  makes  me  shudder;  watch 
your  editor  cringe  when  you  approach 
him  with  a  campaign.  The  reason  is 
that  most  committees  have  just  one 
idea  about  a  campaign.  They  think  that 
if  they  fill  the  paper  every  day  for  a 
week  with  articles,  editorials,  and  pic- 
tures, the  goal  will  be  reached,  the 
bond  issue  voted,  the  fund  raised,  or 
the  candidate  elected.  Tain't  so ; 
publicity  alone  never  put  over  a  cam- 
paign that  wouldn't  have  gone  over 
without  publicity. 

I  saw  a  fine  example  of  how  not  to 
run  a  campaign  in  one  town  where  I 
worked.  The  school  board  finally  got 
up  courage  to  ask  the  people  to  vote 
additional  taxes  to  build  some  much- 
needed  schools.  It  announced  its  in- 
tention in  the  paper,  it  advertised  the 
dates  and  places  to  register  and  the 
time  of  the  election,  it  sent  the  super- 
intendent around  to  talk  to  the  real 
estate  board  and  the  luncheon  clubs. 
There,  as  far  as  the  board  was  con- 
cerned, the  campaign  wound  up. 

The  real  estate  men  promptly  came 
out  against  the  proposal — no  time  to 
raise  taxes,  they  said.  Somebody,  either 
the  real  estate  men  or  the  industries, 


did  some  foot  work  and  got  a  large 
number  of  taxpayers  to  register.  I 
realized  the  jig  was  up  when  I  saw  a 
top  factory  executive  in  the  voting  line 
ahead  of  me — he  and  a  lot  of  his  em- 
ployes were  there  to  vote  "No."  The 
proposal  went  down  5  to  4.  The 
"quiet"  campaign  backfired. 

Spike  the  Guns 

The  first  essential  in  any  campaign, 
for  any  purpose,  is  to  spike  the  guns 
of  the  opposition.  In  this  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  board  should  first  have 
called  in  the  heads  of  industry,- the 
leading  merchants,  the  big  taxpayers 
and  laid  its  cards  on  the  table.  It 
should  have  gone  over  its  actual  finan- 
cial position  and  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional taxes,  with  all  the  figures, 
properly  audited,  to  back  it  up.  It 
wouldn't  have  persuaded  all  of  them, 
of  course,  but  it  would  have  stopped 
talk  that  the  school  board  didn't  need 
the  money,  was  going  to  squander  it  on 
swimming  pools  and  besides  the  state 
or  the  federal  government  would  come 
through  with  the  money  if  schools  had 
to  be  built.  Primarily,  this  talk  re- 
flected lack  of  public  confidence  in  the 
board  of  education  and  its  motives,  a 
direct  reflection  on  the  board's  failure 
to  enlist  such  confidence. 

Next,  the  board  should  have  met 
with  the  realtors  and  any  similar 
groups  likely  to  be  opposed  and,  after 
telling  them  its  story,  should  have  se- 
cured a  commitment  either  to  endorse 
the  proposal  or  refrain  from  fighting  it. 

Such  a  request  could  hardly  be  re- 
fused unless  the  opposition  could  offer 
an  alternative  plan.  The  same  proce- 
dure should  be  carried  out  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  labor  unions — the 
largest  organized  group  of  voters.  Only 
after  all  likely  sources  of  opposition 
had  been  given  the  picture,  should  mis- 
sionary work  have  been  started  among 
the  luncheon  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
parents  and  the  women's  groups. 

You  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
campaigning  means  hard  work  for 
other  people  besides  the  poor  news- 
man who  has  to  grind  out  the  publicity. 
When  all  this  groundwork  has  been 
laid,  the  publicity  can  start.  In  this 
case,  it  should  have  included  endorse- 
ments from  a  number  of  respected 
citizens  of  all  ranks  and  affiliations,  in- 
cluding some  from  the  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  faith,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
to  support  their  own  parochial  schools 
and  hence  object  to  paying  public 
school  taxes.  The  endorsements  should 
have  carried  their  actual  reasons  for 


voting  favorably.  A  question  and 
answer  summary  of  the  whole  proposal 
might  well  have  been  carried  in  con- 
spicuous but  not  showily  expensive 
advertisements. 

Facts,  properly  distributed  to  the 
proper  people  are  what  win  campaigns. 
The  most  effective  campaign  I  ever 
witnessed  in  all  my  experience  was 
cinched  by  a  three-inch  story  on  page 
one  of  the  paper.  Three  times  the 
voters  in  my  county  had  rejected  a 
bond  issue  for  a  new  jail.  Who  wants 
a  jail?  they  snickered.  Let  the  prisoners 
be  jammed  into  the  old  jail — -which 
wasn't  big  enough  to  contain  an  aver- 
age day's  haul — it  serves  them  right. 
Then,  bingo,  the  state  condemned  the 
jail  and  padlocked  it.  County  prisoners 
had  to  be  transported  and  boarded  in 
the  next  county. 

The  news  story  that  won  the  next 
bond  issue  campaign  merely  listed  the 
cost  of  transporting  and  boarding  the 
prisoners.  Once  the  people  saw  that  it 
was  a  losing  proposition  to  have  no  jail, 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  to  build 
one,  and  quick.  Facts  are  not  always 
that  simple  and  compelling,  but  the 
campaigners'  task  is  to  condense  them 
and  dramatize  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  then  hammer  them  in. 

Up  to  now,  I  haven't  said  anything 
about  enlisting  the  press  in  campaigns. 
I  hesitate  to  do  so,  because  the  ten- 
dency in  any  campaign  is  to  keep  run- 
ning to  the  newspapers.  My  only  ad- 
vice is  to  use,  not  abuse,  the  press. 
The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to  furnish 
the  papers  with  every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion— not  just  propaganda — you  can 
dig  up.  That  means  local  information, 
not  the  canned  stuff  that  comes  from 
national  headquarters.  If  you  do  this, 
instead  of  expecting  the  papers  to  do 
it,  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  result.  And  it's  a  good  idea  to  ask 
the  editor  what  information  he  wants 
and  what  the  committee  can  dig  up  for 
him  in  the  way  of  interviews,  endorse- 
ments, pictures,  and  so  on.  As  a  final 
hint,  don't  put  a  big  advertiser  on  your 
publicity  committee ;  the  editor  is  likely 
to  think  you're  trying  to  high-pressure 
him.  Put  someone  on  who  has  frequent 
contact  with  the  papers  and  is  per- 
sonally popular  with  their  staffs. 
I 

BUT  WHEN  ALL  IS  SAID  AND  DONE,   I 

still  hold  that  no  community,  any- 
where, anytime,  ever  got  off  its  easy 
chair  to  do  something  without  a  leader. 
If  you've  got  something  you  want  your 
community  to  stir  around  about,  that 
leader  can  be  you. 
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Delinquency  Requires  Treatment 


SIMON  DONIGER,  director,  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bureau, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  throws  new  light  on  juvenile  antisocial  behavior. 


While  it  is  true  that  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
influence  which  our  emotions  have  on 
our  behavior,  the  actual  application  of 
this  awareness,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  still  meets 
with  a  great  deal  of  resistance.  Our 
representatives  of  law  and  justice  will, 
without  any  difficulty,  accept  and  even 
search  for  the  help  which  psychiatric 
knowledge  can  give  them  when  they 
are  "up  against"  the  bizarre  and 
baffling  behavior  of  the  obviously  neu- 
rotic individual.  Generally  speaking, 
no  such  help  is  sought  after  in  their 
considerings  of  what  to  do  or  not  to  do 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent.  Here, 
"common  srtise"  still  is  held  to  be 
sufficient  to  deal  with  such  "ordinary" 
symptoms  as  stealing,  aggression,  sex 
delinquency,  and  so  on. 

It  is  because  of  this  approach  and 
our  failure  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  emotional  component  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  delinquent  behavior,  that 
all  of  our  attempts  at  so-called  treat- 
ment of  the  juvenile  delinquent  are  so 
fraught  with  confusion  and  lack  of 
insight.  Lacking  clarity  and  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  some  kind  of 
explanation  for  the  manifestation  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  we  resort  to 
broad,  meaningless  generalizations.  De- 
linquency, we  say,  is  the  result  of 
poverty,  slums,  broken  homes,  and  as 
we  can  do  very  little  about  these  larger 
problems  anyway,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  not  doing  anything  at 
all  that  is  specific  or  really  constructive. 

Now  undoubtedly,  poverty,  slums, 
broken  homes,  and  the  like,  are  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  problem.  They 
certainly  can  be  precipitating  factors 
or  even  catalytic  agents  as  far  as  de- 
linquency is  concerned,  but  our  experi- 
ence shows  that  they  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  specific  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  If  that  were  so.  all  chil- 
dren living  under  conditions  of  pov- 
erty, all  children  from  broken  homes 
would  become  juvenile  delinquents. 

Individual  studies  of  delinquents, 
instead  of  generalizations,  have  enabled 
us  to  see  that  even  a  broken  home, 
frustrating  as  it  may  be,  is  not  path- 
ological per  se.  Delinquency  results  in 
the  broken  home  only  when  the  adult 
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members  of  the  family  compensate  for 
their  own  frustrations  by  using  the 
lives  of  their  children  as  emotional 
outlets,  preventing  the  children  from 
resolving  early  attachments  and  charg- 
ing every  attempt  at  independence  with 
such  guilt  and  anxiety  as  can  be  allayed 
only  by  committing  antisocial  acts. 

Or,  as  so  frequently  happens,  de- 
linquency occurs  when  parents  totally 
reject  their  children  because  of  their 
own  infantile  preoccupation  with  their 
own  needs,  to  an  extent  which  denies 
the  child  any  semblance  of  familial, 
affectionate  relationship.  Thus,  the  in- 
fluences of  poverty  and  of  slums  oper- 
ate selectively  and  only  those  children 
whose  ego-structure  has  been  seriously 
weakened  by  a  depriving,  frustrating, 
and  anxiety-producing  environment, 
succumb  to  its  effects.  The  rest  do  not. 

Further  proof  that  antisocial  acts 
are  manifestations  which  transcend 
social  or  economic  need,  or  bad  neigh- 
borhoods, is  to  be  found  in  the  stub- 
bornness, persistence,  the  masochistic 
and  punishing  quality  which  frequently 
accompanies  delinquent  behavior.  As 
our  individual  studies  and  research  of 
delinquents  has  progressed,  we  have 
begun  to  see  that  even  transgressions 
in  the  form  of  so-called  everyday  be- 
havior are  often  due  to  disturbed 
emotional  relationships  and  that  the 
treatment  of  the  transgressor  requires 
the  same  degree  of  profound  knowledge 
and  skill  as  the  more  obviously  com- 
plicated and  bizarre  behavior  of  the 
neurotic  individual. 

A  Complex  Problem 

It  is  these  observations  which  have 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  delin- 
quency is  not  quite  so  simple  a  mani- 
festation as  we  used  to  think,  and 
that  its  treatment,  consequently,  re- 
quires more  than  mere  environmental 
manipulation.  It  becomes  evident  that 
much,  possibly  even  all,  antisocial  be- 
havior is  essentially  a  defense  against 
inner  anxieties  and  conflicts  which  are 
a  greater  threat  to  the  individual  than 
all  the  punishment  he  might  receive. 

When  we  look  at  punishment  in  this 
light,  its  failure  to  treat  or  to  cure  is 
no  longer  the  mystery,  the  puzzle, 
which  it  so  frequently  seems.  It  then 


becomes  quite  obvious  why  punishment 
is  not  treatment  at  all,  and  that  the 
only  effective  treatment,  even  with  the 
juvenile  delinquent,  is  a  process  which 
can  enable  him  to  give  up  his  defensive 
behavior  because  he  no  longer  needs 
it  as  protection.  The  only  treatment 
that  really  can  carry  over  in  terms  of 
healthy  emotional  growth,  is  to  enable 
the  delinquent,  through  relationship, 
insight,  understanding,  and  interpreta- 
tion, to  develop  sufficient  self-respect 
and  dignity,  sufficient  ego-strength,  so 
that  he  will  no  longer  need  to  resort 
to  antisocial  acts  as  his  only  possible 
defense  against  the  anxiety  and  con- 
flict within  him. 


Authority  in  Treatment 

Responsibility  for  the  slow  accept- 
ance of  this  concept  of  treatment,  rests 
in  part  on  those  of  us  who  have  been 
stressing  the  importance  of  emotional 
causation  of  delinquent  behavior.  Our 
awareness  of  the  possible  destructive 
effects  of  ruthless  authority  as  some- 
times used  by  judges,  correctional 
authorities,  parole  and  probation  of 
ficers,  has  made  us  shy  away  from 
authority  altogether. 

In  our  early  gropings  we  failed  to 
see  that  intelligent  authority  can  be  a 
very  important  therapeutic  factor  in 
treatment.  We  overlooked  the  fact  that 
authority,  wisely  used,  can  help  bring 
about  acceptance  of  treatment,  give 
children  something  to  depend  upon  and 
allay  anxieties  which  otherwise  would 
lead  to  rebellion  through  antisocial 
acts.  We  did  not  see  that  the  inade- 
quate ego-structure  in  the  delinquent, 
which  is  often  due  to  an  environment 
depriving  the  child  of  the  emotional 
ability  to  identify  with  positive  ele 
merits  in  either  parent,  frequently  coul 
be  remedied  only  through  a  consistent! 
sympathetic  authoritative  relationship. 
We  did  not  realize  that  our  objection 
to  using  authority  in  treatment  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  therapeutic  value  in 
authority  per  se,  but  rather  to  its  puni- 
tive misuse. 

The  concept  of  "passivity"  current 
in  many  quarters  only  a  few  years  ago, 
was  one  result  of  this  tendency  to  back 
away  from  the  constructive  use  of 
authority.  Based  on  a  deadly  philosophy 
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of  neutrality,  this  concept  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  development  of  a 
therapeutic  relationship  with  the  de- 
linquent individual.  As  one  youngster 
expressed  it  in  a  letter  written  from  a 
correctional  institution  to  which  he  had 
been  committed  to  the  caseworker  who 
had  been  working  with  him:  "When- 
ever I  was  bad,  you  used  to  say,  'Jack, 
I  know  how  you  feel.'  Well,  you  knew 
how  I  felt,  I  know  how  I  felt,  but  I 
didn't  know  how  you  felt." 

Happily,  the  realization  is  spreading 
that  authority  sometimes  is  the  only 
condition  under  which  effective  treat- 
ment can  take  place.  A  good  deal  of 
stress  was  placed  on  this  point  of  view 
in  several  sessions  of  the  1946  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Orthopsychi- 
atric  Association.  Marie  F.  Rappaport, 
supervisor  of  protective  services  in  the 
Baltimore  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, writes:  "Thus  far,  our  experience 
has  also  proven  that  it  is  infinitely 
easier  for  the  agency  to  help  and  for 
the  girl  to  be  helped  if  she  comes  on 
probation.  The  authority  of  the  court 
is  now  as  it  always  has  been,  a  power- 
ful dynamic — a  dynamic  carrying  with- 
in it  the  power  to  help  another  to 
change."  We  may  hope  that  this  chang- 
ing attitude  will  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  official  agents  of  our  author- 
itative bodies,  and  psychiatrists  and 
caseworkers,  in  a  joint  exploration  of 
effective  treatment  processes. 

Training  and  Personnel 

The  successful  use  of  these  treat- 
ment processes  calls  for  a  professional 
equipment  that  goes  considerably  be- 
yond the  standard  techniques  now 
possessed  by  most  caseworkers.  At 
present,  except  for  a  small  group  of 
lay  analysts,  most  of  them  European 
or  European-trained,  the  only  way  that 
effective  psychotherapy  can  be  gotten 
for  the  individual  delinquent  is  through 
the  medically  trained  psychiatrist  who 
may  use,  as  an  adjunct  to  his  treat- 
ment, the  service  of  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  and  occasionally  a  psychologist. 

Ideally,  to  be  sure,  it  is  logical  to 
limit  the  field  of  psychotherapy  to 
medically  trained  personnel.  But  in 
view  of  the  great  need  and  demand, 
this  is  absolutely  unrealistic.  While 
many  psychopathological  problems 
have,  or  may  have,  an  organic  genesis, 
nevertheless  there  are  many  areas  in 
the  field  of  child  guidance,  and  par- 
ticularly among  juvenile  delinquents, 
where  the  genesis  is  psychological.  To 
insist  that  we  must  use  only  physicians 
in  dealing  with  such  problems  is  very 


uneconomical.  It  is  as  if  we  required 
a  fireman  to  have  training  in  engineer- 
ing, simply  because  on  rare  occasions, 
knowledge  of  engineering  principles 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  determining 
structural  tensions  or  in  solving  similar 
technical  problems. 

The  most  ambitious  program  to 
train  psychiatrists  cannot  hope  to  meet 
the  pressing  need  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  of  the  many  others  in  our 
population  with  personality  and  be- 
havior deficiencies.  So  great  is  this  need 
that,  as  Lee  R.  Steiner  has  pointed 
out  in  her  book,  "Where  do  People 
Take  Their  Troubles,"  large  numbers 
are  turning  to  quacks  and  charlatans 
for  help.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1946.) 

The  question  of  who  would  do  psy- 
chotherapy —  the  social  worker,  the 
psychiatrist — is  academic,  for  it  deals 
with  absolutes  rather  than  with  cur- 
rent needs  and  the  realistic  com- 
promises necessary  to  meet  them.  Of 
course  the  caseworker,  with  his  present 
training  should  not  do  psychotherapy. 
But  the  psychiatric  social  worker  has 
the  basic  training  to  equip  himself  for 
what  ought  to  be  a  new  profession — 
the  profession  of  psychotherapy. 

Some  attempt  in  this  direction  is 
now  being  made  through  in-service 


training  to  equip  psychiatric  social 
workers.  But  this  involves  too  much 
groping,  too  much  experimentation  to 
be  justifiable.  The  grade  A  schools  of 
social  work  could  very  well  extend 
their  present  programs  to  include  this 
new  training.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it 
need  be  made  available  only  to  psychi- 
atric social  workers,  for  there  are  a 
number  of  clinical  psychologists  who 
are  sufficiently  equipped  to  take  it. 

The  biggest  obstacle  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
development  of  service  for  people  with 
behavior  and  adjustment  problems,  is 
our  traditionalism,  our  narrow  per- 
spective, sometimes  just  our  laziness. 
We  argue  in  self  defense  that  we  are 
not  ready  for  experimentation,  or  are 
unwilling  to  foot  the  bill.  But  as 
Doctor  Healy  so  well  puts  it  in  his 
description  of  treatment  at  the  Judge 
Baker  Guidance  Center,  ".  .  .  if  skill- 
ful and  planful  therapeutic  effort  can 
be  carried  out,  many  an  adolescent  with 
definitive  personality  disorder  may 
show  a  considerable  degree  of  recovery 
which  in  all  probability  he  would  not 
have  shown  without  such  therapy." 

It  is  high  time  that  this  service,  now 
rendered  only  to  a  minute  portion  of 
the  children  who  need  it,  be  made 
available  to  all. 
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"Well,   then,  summon  the  police.  They  will  tell  you,  as 
have  I,  that  your  recourse  is  in  civil,  not  criminal  law." 
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HIGHLIGHTS  FROM- 


Social  Work  Year  Book  1947 


THE  AGED 

•  One  of  the  needs  keenly  felt  by  all 
groups  in  the  community  is  that  of  care 
for   the   older   person   of    failing   mental 
powers  whose  condition  in  no  way  war- 
rants   placement    in    a   hospital    for    the 
mentally    ill.       There    are    few    persons 
of  this  age  group  who  can  benefit  from 
the    therapeutic   services    ef    such   hospi- 
tals.    Yet  about  30  percent  of  new  ad- 
missions   to   institutions   of   this   type    in 
New  York   State   are   persons   sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  over.    Many  health  and 
welfare  officials  have  recommended  that 
there  be  developed  a  special  type  of  sani- 
tarium, adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  ag- 
ing group.  .  .  .  To  supplement  such  fa- 
cilities,   and   make    family   care    feasible, 

«there  is  need  for  more  visiting  nurse, 
visiting  housekeeper,  and  public  health 
services,  as  well  as  social  work  services, 
particularly  in  rural  areas. — Ollie  A. 
Randall  in  The  Aged. 

•  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in  the 
old   age   and   survivors'    insurance   pro- 
gram is  its  limited  coverage.  Because  of 
this  limitation,  many  workers  who  have 
had  substantial  periods  of  covered  em- 
ployment   fail    to   qualify    for   benefits, 
and  many  of  those  who  do  qualify  re- 
ceive smaller  benefits  than  they  would 
if  all  of  their  wages  could  be  used  in 
computing     their     benefit     amounts. — 
Oscar   C.   Pogge   in   Old   Age   and   Sur- 
vivors' Insurance. 

CHILDREN 

•  In    the    Family   Allowances    Act    of 
1944  Canada  has   moved   ahead   of   the 
United    States    to    introduce    to    North 
America   a  new   type  of   social   security. 
The  plan,   as  amended  slightly   in   1946, 
provides  for  the  payment  of  cash  allow- 
ances to  families  in  respect  of  virtually 
all  children  under  sixteen  years  of   age 
who  are  attending  school.  .  .  .  Average 
payments    per    child    have    ranged    close 
to  $6  a  month.    The  scheme  is  adjusted 
to  the  income  tax  system  so  that  as  in- 
comes rise  families  receive  progressively 
less  benefit,   decreasing  to  none   for  the 
upper   income   groups. — Harry  M.   Cas- 
sidy  in  Canadian  Social  Work. 

•  Prevention  of  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture  is    difficult   because   of   our   tradi- 
tional conception  of  farm  work.    We  in 
the  United   States   like  to  think  of  our 
agricultural    system    as    one    of    family 
enterprise  in  spite  of  the  great  change 
in  farm  methods  through  the  growth  of 
large  scale  industrialized  farming.  This 
system   requires   thousands   of   seasonal 
workers,    drawn    partly    from    the    rural 
families  displaced   by   this   very   growth 
in  the  size  of  farm  holdings.    The  pub- 
lic is  slow  to  understand  that  the  field 


Russell  Sage  Foundation's  "Social 
Work  Year  Book  1947"  is  being  pub- 
lished this  month.  Its  editor,  Russell 
H.  Kurtz,  who  is  also  a  contributing 
editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  has 
picked  from  its  seventy-nine  articles 
a  few  paragraphs  of  significant  fact 
and  trenchant  opinion. — The  Editors 


work  of  children  in  this  system  is  not 
the  same  as  the  work  of  children  on 
their  home  farms. — Beatrice  McConnell 
in  Child  Labor  and  Youth  Employment. 

•  Despite    the    discouraging   failure   of 
the   federal  government,   the  states,  and 
most  local   communities  to  sustain   ade- 
quate   group    day   care    programs,    there 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  this  type  of   day  care.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
tent   of    need    for    day    care    services    is 
greater  now  than  in  1941,  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  homes  in  which  the 
mother  is  the  sole  or  major  support  of 
the  child  or  must  work  to  supplement  the 
father's  earnings. — Alice   T.  Dashiell  in 
Day  Care  of  Children. 

•  Two    favorable    factors   which    have 
helped    [children's]    institutions   to   meet 
these      [budgetary]      problems     are:      a 
marked  increase  in  incomes  from  parents, 
some  institutions  and  foster  home  serv- 
ices having  doubled  or  trebled  such  in- 
come; and  the  tendency  to  reduce  great- 
ly the   average  length  of   a  child's   resi- 
dence in  an  institution.    The  annual  per 
capita   cost  of   care,   therefore,   has   less 
meaning  than  heretofore.  .  .  .  The  more 
significant   amount   is   the   sum   required 
to  complete  the  service  needed  per  child. 
— Howard  W .  Hopkirk  in  Foster  Care 
for  Children. 

FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

•  A    description    of    the    actual    social 
service   activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment   gives    no    reflection    of    the    tre- 
mendous ferment  of  plans,  proposals,  and 
discussion    which    has    characterized    the 
year  following  the  ending  of  World  War 
II.    No  field  of  welfare  activity  has  been 
without    its    major    legislative    proposal, 
and  the  fact  that  few  of  these  have  yet 
been    enacted    does    not    lessen    the    sig- 
nificance   of    the    processes    which    have 
taken   place  during  the  year.     The   sig- 
nificant forum  for  their  consideration  has 
been  the  hearings  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. ...  It  is  in  the  debate  and  hear- 
ings of  Congress  that  the  student  of  polit- 
ical trends  can  see  most  clearly  reflected 
the  growing  preoccupation  of  the  federal 


government  with  the  welfare  of  its 
individual  citizens. — Elizabeth  Wicker- 
son  in  Federal  Agencies  in  Social  Work. 

HEALTH 

•  The  greatest  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent social  insurance  system  is,  of  course, 
the  failure  to  provide  protection  against 
the  economic  hazards  of  ill  health.  .  .  . 
Except    in    periods    of    deep    and    pro- 
longed depression,  ill  health  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  destitution  in  this  and  other 
industrial   nations. — Arthur  J.  Alttneyer 
in  Social  Insurance. 

•  While   the   falling  death   rate    [from 
tuberculosis]    is    cause    for    satisfaction 
.  .  .  during  the  war  years,  for  every  three 
lives  lost  in  combat  by  our  armed  forces, 
there    occurred    more    than    two    deaths 
here   at  home  due  to  tuberculosis.  .   .   . 
In   war-ravaged   countries   .    .   .    reports 
by   competent  observers   indicate   an   ap- 
palling upsurge   in  the  incidence  of   and 
deaths  from  tuberculosis.    Axis-occupied 
areas  suffered  most.  .  .  .  Enemy  camps 
containing    prisoners    of    war,    displaced 
persons,    and   slave   laborers   .   .   .    auto- 
matically fostered  tuberculosis.     Surviv- 
ing   inmates,    as    they    now    migrate    to 
their   former   or   new   homes,    inevitably 
will   spread   the   disease.      The   seeds   of 
a   bumper   harvest   of   tuberculosis   have 
been  sown  throughout  Europe  and  Asia. 
—Charles  E.  Lyght,  M.D.,  in  Tubercu- 
losis. 

•  Exact    figures    on    the    cost    of    local 
health    services    are    difficult    to    obtain 
...   Perhaps    the    significant    extremes 
in  funds  available  are  from  25  cents  to 
$2   per  capita   per  annum.    One  dollar 
per  capita  is  accepted  as  reasonably  ade- 
quate for  most  routine  health  services. 
Few    local    health    department    budgets 
exceed  80  cents  per  capita;  many  must 
get  along  on  about  half  that  amount. — 
Wilson     G.     Smillie.    M.D.,     in    Public 
Health. 

•  Since   1940  an  increasing  number  of 
state  agencies  for  crippled  children  have 
been   developing  programs   for  the  child 
afflicted  with  rheumatic  fever  and  heart 
disease.     As  of  June  30,    1946,  twenty 
states    had    established    approved    rheu- 
matic fever  programs. — A.  L.  Van  Horn, 
M.D.,  in  Crippled  Children. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

•  America's  jails  have  long  been  known 
as    her    worst    penal    institutions.   .   .   . 
While  the  law  generally  forbids  the  de- 
tention of  juveniles  in  county  jails  and 
while    large    communities    provide    spe- 
cial   detention    quarters     for    children, 
many   states   are  still   compelled  to  use 
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the  jail  for  juvenile  detention.  .  .  .  This 
unfortunate  practice  is  bound  to  be- 
come mere  and  more  of  a  problem  as 
the  upper  juvenile  court  age  is  in- 
creased through  legislation. — Thorsten 
Sellin  in  Adult  Offenders. 

•  Of  outstanding  importance  has  been 
the  development   of  local   and   state   de- 
partments    of     public     welfare.     Many 
children   who  otherwise  would   come   to 
the   attention   of   the  juvenile   court  are 
being  dealt  with  in  their  own  homes  and 
without  court  action  through  child  wel- 
fare  services    afforded   by   local    depart- 
ments.— Alice  Scott  Nutt  in  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

•  The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that 
[categorical]    public  assistance  must  be 
available   in  all   local   subdivisions  if  a 
state  is  to  get  federal  funds.    Payments 
in   all   categories   are   now   available   in 
every   county  in   the  United   States.     In 
contrast,    at   the   end   of   1934,   old  age 
assistance   and    aid    to    the    blind    were 
available  in  less  than  one  third,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  about  half,  of 
the    counties    in    the    United    States. — 
Howard  L.   Russell   in  Public   Welfare. 

•  In  a  few  states  the  general  assistance 
program    provides    fairly    comprehensive 
coverage  and   is   administered   as   a  cash 
assistance    program    based    on    adequate 
standards    of    assistance,    and    with    due 
regard  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
recipients.      In    a   number    of    states    or 
localities,     however,     the    program     has 
many   characteristics   of   the   early   poor 
laws.  .  .  .  Federal  financial  participation 
and    deletion    of     residence    restrictions 
would   substantially   assist   the   states   in 
developing  more  flexible  programs. — Rose 
J.  McHugh  in  Public  Assistance. 

PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 

•  Much    more    has    been    achieved    by 
governmental  agencies,  particularly  those 
administering   social    security    programs, 
than  by  voluntary  agencies  in  establish- 
ing position  classifications,  pay  plans,  and 
uniform  personnel  practices.     The  pub- 
lic   programs    are    constantly    improving 
the    techniques   necessary    for    their   dif- 
ficult  tasks.      The   classification   of   em- 
ployes in  the  voluntary  agencies  presents 
many    administrative    difficulties    but    a 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of   agency 
executives    is    a   hopeful    sign. — Florence 

•I.  Hosch  in  Personnel  Standards  in  So- 
cial Work. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

•  As  in  any  growing  profession,  ques- 
tions and  controversies  are  appearing  in 
the  psychiatric  social  literature,   as  well 
as  in  the  literature  of  psychiatry  itself. 
The  chief  controversy  at  present  centers 
in  the  question  as  to  whether  psychiatric 
social     workers     can     and     do     practice 
therapy.      If   so,   under  what  conditions 
and  with  what  training ;  if  not,  how  is 


their  work  differentiated  from  what 
other  social  workers  do,  and  how  from 
the  psychotherapeutic  techniques  of  psy- 
chiatry itself?  These  are  philosophical 
and  technical  questions  which  are  cur- 
rently receiving  a  great  deal  of  interested 
attention  and  discussion.  —  Margaret 
Haaan  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

RECREATION 

•  The  organized  summer  camp  is  dis- 
tinctly an  American  invention.  ...  So 
numerous  are  the  agencies  now  operat- 
ing organized  camps  and  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  camping  that  any  estimate 
of  the  number  of  organized  summer 
camps  and  of  individuals  enrolled-  annu- 
ally in  these  camps  would  be  largely 
conjecture.  Ten  thousand  camps,  with 
an  enrollment  of  three  to  five  million 
persons,  is  perhaps  a  conservative 
"guess." — Hedley  S.  Dimock  in  Camping. 


SOCIAL  WORK 


•  Neighborhood   house  activities   are   a 
force   in   American   democracy.     Where 
different  cultures  meet  in  work  or  play 
as  neighbors,  the  strands  of  racial  ten- 
sion do  not  snap  easily,  and  efforts  to 
create  better  racial  and  cultural  under- 
standing   are    less    tinged    with    artifi- 
ciality.— Frederick    /.    Soule    in    Settle- 
ments   and    Neighborhood    Houses. 

VETERANS 

•  Community  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  veteran  for  guidance  has  proved  to 
be  very  uneven,  with  some  localities  hav- 
ing a  number  of   unrelated  coordinating 
groups    and    others    having    no    veterans 
referral    agency    of    any    type.       Where 
the  problem  has  been  solved  most  satis- 
factorily   a    strong    central    agency    has 
been  established  with  offices  in  a  prom- 
inent  location   and    with   a    staff   skilled 
(a)    in  helping   the  veteran-applicant  to 
understand  his  own  needs  and  (b)  in  re- 
ferral to  established  community  agencies 
where  assistance  could  be  given  in  meet- 


ing these  needs — whether  for  employ- 
ment, housing,  or  social  service. — Edith 
Spray  and  Gertrude  Longden  in  Vet- 
erans' Benefits  and  Services. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

•  For    every   person    permanently    dis- 
abled   some    form    of    support    must    be 
provided.     In  the  past  this  has  too  often 
meant  governmental  or  voluntary  assis- 
tance— a  temporary  palliative — at  an  av- 
erage  yearly   cost   per   case   of   $300   to 
$500.    Vocational  rehabilitation  is  effect- 
ed at  an  average  cost  per  case  of  $300, 
which   is   a   nonrecurring   expenditure. — 
Michael  J.  S  hartley   in   Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

WELFARE  PLANNING 

•  A  direct  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  war  years  has  been  a  better  under- 
standing of   the  value  of  social  services 
and  a  greater  acceptance  of  them  as  an 
integral  part  of   community  life.      It   is 
now  recognized   that  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  individuals 
and  communities  face,  we  must  enlarge 
our  program   of   community  health    and 
social   services.     Another   important   de- 
velopment   for   the   social    work   profes- 
sion   is    the   growing    awareness    of    the 
necessity  for  making  social  services  avail- 
able to  all  people  in  all  economic  groups. 
— Joseph   P.   Anderson   in   Social   Work 
as  a  Profession. 

•  Social    planning    is    at    present    the 
dominant    activity    among    groups    con- 
cerned    with     community     organization. 
Wherever  social  planning  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  a  competent  level,  many  bene- 
fits have  ensued.    But  in  general  the  base 
of    participation    has    been    too    narrow. 
Moreover,    the   goals   sought   have   been 
too   modest   in    the   light   of   the   known 
needs    in   most   communities.      A   major 
cause  of  these  shortcomings  is  the  wholly 
unofficial  character  of  these  undertakings. 

The  United  States  suffers  from  no 
dearth  of  official  planning  agencies;  but 
most  of  these  are  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  physical  layout,  such  as  highways, 
or  with  economic  questions,  such  as  re- 
forestation. It  is  time  for- some  of  these 
official  planning  agencies  to  experiment 
with  a  coordinate  division  to  explore  the 
area  of  social  welfare  needs. — Wayne 
McMillen  in  Community  Organization 
in  Social  Work. 

•  Today  there  are  community  welfare 
councils  in  approximately  350  cities  in 
the  United  States.    With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions   every    city    of    over    100,000 
population  has  some  kind  of  permanent 
organization    for   communitywide   plan- 
ning  and   coordination   of   health,   wel- 
fare,   and    recreational    services.    .    .    . 
While  there  is  no  exact  counterpart  of 
the  community  welfare  council  or  neigh- 
borhood council  at  the  state  level,  cur- 
rent  developments   are   leading   in   that 
direction.  —  Merrill     F.     Krughoff     in 
Councils  in  Social  Work. 
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Reaching  Out  to  New  Clients 


A  description  of  a  successful  two-year-old  cooperative  venture 
of   union    and    social   work   groups,   by   ALFRED   H.   KATZ. 


In  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
early  in  1944,  a  group  of  Brooklyn 
CIO  electrical  workers  posed  the 
following  problem  to  several  social 
agency  executives :  production  pressures, 
overtime,  housing  and  the  other  short- 
ages, and  wartime  separations  were 
piling  up  all  kinds  of  personal  and 
family  difficulties  for  the  members  of 
the  union.  Few  of  them  knew  where 
to  turn  for  assistance;  there  was  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  social  or 
"charitable"  agencies.  Could  anything 
be  done  to  put  these  potential  "con- 
sumers" who  needed  service  in  touch 
with  the  agencies'  "producers."  The 
eventual  answer  was  the  Workers  Per- 
sonal Service  Bureau,  a  central  in- 
formation and  referral  agency,  now 
nearing  the  end  of  its  second  operating 
year. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months 
1,640  people  have  been  referred  to 
social  agencies  through  the  bureau,  and 
the  number  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. An  average  of  a  little  less  than  60 
applicants  a  month  came  to  us  during 
the  first  six  months.  The  number  now 
is  running  over  150  per  month.  Some 
of  the  people  eventually  would  have 
found  their  way  to  social  agencies 
without  the  bureau's  guidance.  But  our 
experience  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
only  a  small  proportion  would  have 
done  so. 

Few  union  members  turn  to  public 
or  private  agencies  in  time  of  personal 
crisis.  Many  are  deterred  not  only  by 
lack  of  information  but  also  by  psycho- 
logical blocks  against  the  idea  of  spe- 
cialized or  professional  assistance.  In- 
deed, for  many  it  is  quite  a  new  idea 
that  help  can  be  obtained  from  a  social 
agency.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  a 
self-sufficient  group,  and  especially 
during  the  war  years  were  accustomed 
to  financial  independence.  Neverthe- 
less, the  problems  which  they  bring  to 
us — loss  of  a  job,  a  strike,  occupational 
illness,  accidents — threaten  their  secur- 
ity and  create  emotional  and  adjust- 
ment problems  in  their  family  life. 
Many  would  have  received  no  pro- 
Mr.  Katz  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Workers  Personal  Service  Bureau. 


fessional  help  at  all  from  social  agen- 
cies had  it  not  been  for  this  new,  cen- 
tral information  and  referral  service. 

Although  CIO  leadership  took  the 
initiative  and  strongly  supports  the 
program,  the  bureau  was  set  up  under 
the  Brooklyn  Council  for  Social  Plan- 
ning (affiliated  with  the  New  York 
Welfare  Council)  and  the  twenty-one 
directors  on  the  bureau's  board  are 
evenly  divided  between  representatives 
of  labor,  the  social  agencies,  and  the 
general  community,  including  manage- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  bureau  was 
set  up  as  a  community  information 
and  referral  center,  and  not  exclusively 
for  union  members.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bureau  was  initiated  primarily  to 
bridge  the  existing  gap  between  CIO 
members  and  social  agency  services. 
Naturally  it  has  pushed  more  aggres- 
sively in  this  direction,  and  CIO  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  undertaken  to 
finance  the  cost  of  promotional  work 
among  CIO  unions.  A  parallel  bureau 
serves  union  members  of  the  AFL. 

To  date,  therefore,  the  bureau's  ex- 
perience primarily  throws  light  on  the 
utility  of  this  new  central  information 
and  referral  service,  as  a  practical 
means  of  better  reaching  industrial 
union  members  with  social  agency 
services.  In  Brooklyn,  we  believe  it  is 
proving  to  be  a  good  device.  And  we 
are  learning  what  makes  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Carrying  the  Message 

By  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  major 
task  has  been  to  acquaint  union  mem- 
bers, and  others,  with  the  bureau's 
service,  and  to  create  an  understanding 
that  social  agencies  can  help  in  times 
of  personal  and  family  crisis.  For  the 
reasons  indicated,  our  primary  promo- 
tion has  been  through  CIO  union 
channels,  although  there  has  been  con- 
siderable effort  to  reach  the  general 
public  by  distributing  literature  through 
housing  projects,  public  libraries,  fra- 
ternal organizations,  churches  and 
community  centers.  Of  the  total  ap- 
plicants served  by  the  bureau  to  date, 
74  percent  have  been  referred  from 


union  sources,  25  percent  from  com- 
munity sources,  and  one  percent  from 
employers. 

The  union  members  seeking  service 
came  from  eighty  New  York  City 
locals,  most  of  them  affiliated  with  the 
CIO  Council.  Several  methods  have 
been  used  to  stimulate  and  start  the 
"flow"  of  cases  from  the  unions  to  the 
bureau. 

The  First  Year 

During  the  first  year,  the  staff  and 
members  of  the  board  interviewed  the 
officers  of  over  thirty  CIO  locals, 
offered  them  help  in  dealing  with  the 
health  and  welfare  problems  of  their 
members,  as  well  as  assistance  to  the 
union's  welfare  committee  if  it  had 
one,  explained  the  nature  of  the 
bureau's  counseling  and  referral  serv- 
ice, and  left  literature  for  distribution. 

Some  of  these  interviews  brought 
direct  results  —  others  did  not.  Union 
officials  often  are  overburdened,  har- 
assed people  with  so  many  things  to  do 
that  they  cannot  give  much  attention 
to  the  members'  personal  or  family 
problems. 

Also,  some  union  officials  have 
prejudice  against  social  agencies.  The 
distribution  of  literature  was  valuable 
— but  that  by  itself  was  no  guarantee 
of  a  steady  flow  of  people  needing 
social  service.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  general  publicity  through  central 
CIO  channels  and  publications. 

While  these  official  interviews,  plus 
publicity,  helped  gain  general  accept- 
ance of  the  bureau  in  union  circles,  the 
best  results  came  when  we  could  in- 
terest some  key  person  in  each  local. 
That  person  might  be  either  a  top  or 
secondary  union  official,  or  a  "rank  and 
filer." 

But,  if  he  were  at  all  interested 
in  the  personal  and  family  problems  of 
his  fellow  members,  we  would  try  to 
give  him  an  understanding  of  what 
the  bureau  could  do  and  get  him  to 
work  with  us  in  somewhat  of  a  liaison 
capacity.  These  key  persons  have  be- 
come valuable  channels  for  the  trans- 
mission of  information.  We  have 
found,  for  example,  that  it  is  important 
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to  report  back  on  what  has  happened 
to  any  person  when  they  were  referred 
to  us.  These  reports  themselves,  help 
educate  the  key  person  about  the  service 
of  the  bureau  as  well  as  about  the  type 
of  help  which  various  agencies  are 
qualified  to  give. 

Learning  by  Doing 

As  time  went  on,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  other  educational  proc- 
esses were  needed.  For  a  while,  staff 
members  were  made  available  for  per- 
sonal interviews  at  stated  periods' in  the 
union  halls  of  some  of  the  larger  locals. 
This  always  resulted  in  an  immediate 
Hurry  of  referrals,  and  is  a  particu- 
larly good  device  during  temporary 
emergencies  such  as  those  caused  by  a 
strike  or  layoff.  But  as  a  permanent 
practice  the  flow  of  referrals  has  not 
justified  the  staff  and  time  invested. 
Steady  educational  work  and  promo- 
tion throughout  the  membership  is  still 
necessary. 

More  recently  we  have  hit  upon 
what  seems  to  be  a  more  productive 
educational  method.  Groups  of  ten  or 
fifteen  people — usually  members  of  the 
rank  and  file,  or  secondary  union 
leaders — are  organized  into  informal 
training  and  discussion  classes.  Agency 
services,  the  mechanics  of  referral,  the 
general  purpose  of  the  bureau  are  thor- 
oughly canvassed  and  explained.  This, 
of  course,  is  very  similar  to  the  plan 
for  training  union  counselors  developed 
by  the  National  CIO  Community 


Services  Committee  (see  "Union 
Counseling  Bridges  a  Gap,"  Survey 
Multiionthly,  April  1945).  It  should 
be  noted  however  that  we  do  not  try 
to  train  the  participants  to  become 
officially  designated  counselors  or  re- 
ferral agents.  Rather  we  try  to  give 
them  general  information  about  social 
agencies  and  encourage  them  to  spread 
the  word  about  the  bureau  among 
their  fellow  workers. 

Because  the  bureau  itself  was  union 
sponsored,  and  still  is  thought  of  by 
the  unions  as  their  bureau,  it  is  easier 
to  place  the  main  burden  for  .counsel- 
ing, for  overcoming  resistance,  and  for 
intelligent  referral,  upon  its  own  staff, 
than  upon  official  shop  representatives. 
Some  of  the  people  who  have  taken 
these  courses  naturally  do  learn  enough 
to  give  good  guidance  themselves  espe- 
cially in  simpler  situations  where  their 
friends  readily  accept  the  idea  that 
some  agency  might  help  them.  But  we 
find  that  professional  skill  is  desirable 
at  the  first  point  of  contact,  in  under- 
standing and  working  out  the  problems 
which  many  workers  have  about  taking 
help. 

Serving  Our  Applicants 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  ap- 
plicants referred  to  us  came  to  the 
bureau's  office  for  a  personal  interview. 
Only  9  percent  were  given  informa- 
tion over  the  telephone,  either  directly 
or  through  a  union  official.  Unlike 
many  referral  agencies,  we  have  in- 


deed intentionally  stressed  the  value  of 
a  personal  interview,  for  it  seems  to 
us  that  our  function  is  not  only  to 
screen  the  applicants,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  satisfactory  relationship 
with  the  agency  to  which  they  are  sent. 
Many,  certainly,  would  never  reach 
the  agency  if  we  did  not  take  time  to 
release  their  natural  resistance,  help 
them  understand  the  kind  of  help  they 
could  expect. 

Professional  Approach 

Before  referral  can  be  accomplished, 
there  needs  to  be  a  professional  ap- 
proach which  will  help  reduce  the 
worker's  feeling  of  shame  or  anxiety 
caused  by  his  inability  to  cope  with  his 
problems  singlehanded — a  psychological 
booby-trap  that  our  society  unfortun- 
ately creates,  and  that  unhappy  "re- 
lief" days  may  have  accentuated!  Pro- 
fessionally trained  people,  identified 
with  an  organization  sponsored  by  his 
union,  can  do  much  to  remove  these 
conflicts. 

But  actually,  22  percent  of  our 
applicants  were  given  more  than  a 
single  interview  before  referral  and  5 
percent  have  returned  to  the  bureau  at 
a  later  date,  making  a  new  application 
in  connection  with  a  different  problem. 

The  character  of  problems  brought 
to  us  reflect  the  nature  of  a  clientele  of 
industrial  workers.  Requests  for 
financial  assistance  rank  first,  as  might 
be  expected,  many  of  them  representing 
emergency  situations  that  might  other- 
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— Tony  overcame  worries  which  threatened  to  swamp  him 
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Breakdown  of  Problems 

Type 

Number 

Percent 

Financial 

268 

26.7 

Medical 

124 

12.8 

Legal 

90 

9.» 

Employment 

86 

8.9 

Child  care 

56 

5.8 

Family   relationships 

44 

4.6 

Vocational   guidance 

40 

4.1 

Psychiatric 

40 

4.1 

Veterans  and  service  connection 

31 

3.2 

Housing 

57 

5.9 

Recreation   and   vacation 

39 

4.0 

Compensation 

42 

4.3 

Miscellaneous 

49 

5.1 

wise  find  their  way  to  private  com- 
mercial loan  companies.  Need  for  medi- 
cal care  is  often  due  to  occupational 
accidents  or  illness,  which  may  lead  to 
compensation  claims.  Some  of  the  re- 
quests for  legal  aid  have  their  roots  in 
similar  industrial  emergencies.  Job 
problems  loom  large  when  there  are 
layoffs  or  continued  unemployment. 

As  every  caseworker  knows,  how- 
ever, these  specific  difficulties  often 
develop  into  serious  personal  and 
family  trouble  if  they  are  not  met  by 
careful  planning.  Legal  troubles,  evic- 
tion, illness,  insufficient  income,  or  an 
uncontrollable  child,  are  everyday 
troubles,  but  they  can  generate  emo- 
tional difficulties  which  later  bring  an 
individual  or  a  family  to  the  breaking 
point.  In  the  long  run,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  contribution  of  the  bureau  will 
be  its  ability  to  reach  people  whose  im- 
mediate emergencies  have  not  yet  seri- 
ously impaired  the  pattern  of  their 
personal  and  family  life;  to  put  them 
in  touch  with  those  possessing  the  pro- 
fessional skills  to  prevent  them  from 
developing  into  serious  breakdowns. 

Agency  Referrals 

During  the  past  eighteen  months 
the  bureau  has  referred  clients  to  130 
different  public  and  private  agencies. 
These  have  rendered  almost  every  type 
of  generalized  and  specialized  service 
— casework,  hospital  social  service, 
vocational  guidance,  shelter  care,  day 
nursery  care,  convalescent  and  nursing 


care,  groupwork,  rehabilitation,  com- 
pensation, admissions  to  general  and 
mental  hospitals. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  referrals 
were  to  private  agencies ;  25  percent  to 
public  agencies.  One  factor  which 
enters  into  these  comparative  figures  is 
the  rather  substantial  proportion  of 
applicants  referred  for  generalized 
service  to  private  family  casework 
agencies.  In  some  instances  people  were 
referred  directly  to  a  psychiatrist  or  a 
lawyer  or  some  other  professional  per- 
son, when  they  were  not  able  to  utilize 
clinics  or  other  public  services.  Direct 
referrals  to  practitioners  represented  9 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  re- 
ferrals. 

On  the  whole,  relationships  with  the 
agencies  have  been  cooperative  and 
helpful.  At  the  beginning  some  of  the 
casework  agencies  particularly,  feared 
that  our  own  contacts  might  get  too 
far  over  into  the  area  of  actual  service, 
but  by  now  their  fears  have  been 
largely  dissipated.  Actually,  our  in- 
sistence on  a  casework  approach  in  our 
referral  interviews  has  helped  rather 
than  hindered  our  agency  relationships. 
The  agencies  have  seen  that  we  were 
able  to  give  the  client  assurance  that 
his  problems  would  be  handled  in  a 
helpful  objective  way,  and  that  this 
paved  the  way  for  a  constructive  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  agency  itself. 

In  interpreting  the  work  of  the 
agency,  we  are,  of  course,  careful  not 
to  commit  it  to  any  definite  plan  or 


to  make  any  promises  on  its  behalf. 
Even  where  our  contact  with  an  appli- 
cant does  not  result  in  referral,  we  try 
to  build  up  his  general  confidence  in 
casework  service  and  his  willingness  to 
move  along  toward  other  sources  of 
help,  if  and  when  he  has  need  of  them. 
We  urge  him  to  return  to  us  if  his  situ- 
ation changes,  or  his  own  plans  do  not 
work  out  successfully. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  six  months 
of  operation,  eleven  of  the  agencies 
to  which  we  had  made  substantial  re- 
ferrals were  requested  to  give  a  fair 
appraisal  of  our  services  to  them.  Nine 
replied  favorably  to  the  effect  that, 
"applicants  are  well  informed  about 
what  to  expect  from  us;"  "it  clarified 
the  picture;"  "a  high  proportion  keep 
the  appointments  made  with  us."  Two 
felt  that  our  interpretation  of  their 
service  left  something  to  be  desired. 

Since  some  of  the  agencies  had  no 
prior  records  of  people  referred  to  them 
directly  by  unions,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  completely  accurate  estimate  of 
whether  our  applicants  might  have 
found  their  way  to  the  agency  without 
the  help  of  the  bureau.  However,  five 
of  the  agencies  felt  that  most  of  the 
applicants  probably  would  never  have 
reached  them  at  all.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  that  six  agencies 
agreed  that  the  people  coming  from 
the  bureau  came  to  them  earlier,  when 
their  problems  were  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  of  seriousness,  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case. 

SOCIAL    AGENCIES,    IT    SEEMS    TO    THIS 

writer,  have  done  far  too  little  in  urg- 
ing their  services  as  "preventive  medi- 
cine." Whole  sections  of  industrial 
workers — particularly  among  the  more 
stably  employed,  relatively  higher  in- 
come groups — have  never  realized  that 
their  community  agencies  could  give 
them  anything  more  than  "charity"  or 
"relief." 

The  lessons  from  this  experience 
show  what  can  be  done  by  an  imagina- 
tive reaching  out  to  this  large,  potential 
clientele,  to  whose  very  needs,  indeed, 
the  increasing  skills  of  modern  social 
work  are  now  addressed. 


We  all  are  blind,  until  we  see 
That  in  the  tiuman  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
Unless  it  makes  the  man. 


Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world 
Unless  the  builder  also  grows. 

— EDWIN  MARKHAM 
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Process  in  Staff  Participation 


Administrator  and  staff  can  share  responsibility  for  changing 
policy,  submits  D.  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  ARC  field  director. 


It  is  very  difficult  for  a  profes- 
sional caseworker  to  become  a  true 
administrator.  We  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  leave  service  to  clients  in  the  hands 
of  our  workers,  where  it  belongs,  or 
the  difficulties  of  individual  casework- 
ers in  the  hands  of  their  supervisors, 
where  responsibility  should  rest.  Yet 
the  essence  of  administration  is  in  the 
capacity  so  to  lead  and  develop  our 
staffs  that  they  will  carry  out  those 
agency  functions  which  are  clearly 
their  responsibility. 

This  was  emphasized  for  me  in  two 
experiences  of  staff  participation  in 
changing  policy  in  the  Red  Cross  unit 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda, 
Md.  Both  involved  clarifying  functions 
and  relationships,  with  difficult  prob- 
lems, which  I,  as  administrator,  was 
responsible  for  attempting  to  solve.  I 
might  have  made  a  decision  and  issued 
a  directive,  but  I  knew  that  changes 
in  procedures  mean  little  unless  the 
staff  really  believes  in  them.  I  decided 
to  try  to  evolve  in  these  two  areas 
better  procedures  through  group  dis- 
cussions. The  result  has  been  profitable 
to  the  agency,  to  staff,  and  to  me.  Even 
though  the  subject  matter  and  the  final 
policy  decisions  are  specific  to  this 
agency,  I  believe  other  administrators 
will  be  interested  in  the  process  in 
which  the  staff  and  I  participated. 

The  first  problem  arose  after  a  re- 
view of  the  loans  and  grants  made  to 
servicemen  in  the  hospital  over  a  three- 
month  period.  The  general  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  the 
Red  Cross  makes  such  loans  or  grants 
are  complicated,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  them  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  review  showed  little 
consistency  in  the  local  procedure  of 
administering  the  National  Red  Cross 
policy — some  workers  were  following 
one  practice,  some  another,  and  indi- 
vidual workers  followed  different  prac- 
*  tices  at  different  times.  While  the  study 
recommended  changes,  I  felt  that  be- 
fore attempting  to  put  them  into  effect 
I  needed  to  know  whether  the  staff 
members  themselves  were  dissatisfied 
with  present  practice,  and  whether  they 


thought  they  could  consider  change. 

We  held,  altogether,  five  meetings 
of  the  twelve  caseworkers  and  three 
supervisors.  Two  or  three  months 
after  it  was  all  over,  I  happened  to 
overhear  two  of  the  caseworkers,  who 
at  the  outset  had  expressed  their  fear 
of  change  most  vehemently,  describing 
in  glowing  terms  to  a  visiting  Red 
Cross  worker  how  "our  station  licked 
the  loan  problem." 

Agreement  to  Consider 

At  the  first  meeting,  I  reviewed  the 
study,  particularly  stressed  my  fear 
that  the  staff  might  not  like  the  fact 
that  the  suggestion  for  necessary  change 
was  coming  from  me  rather  than  from 
them.  This  seemed  to  amuse  them.  A 
number  voiced  their  own  acute  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  particular  part  of 
the  agency's  service,  and  were  able  to 
raise  tentative  questions  about  what 
this  or  that  change  might  mean  in  an 
individual  situation.  But  I  am  reason- 
ably sure  that  my  comment  did  help 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  say:  "We 
think  we  want  to  look  with  you  at 
whatever  new  suggestion  you  bring 
us."  The  fact  that  the  suggestions 
were  not  mine  alone,  but  came  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  another  study  made 
by  someone  outside  the  agency,*  also 
aided  in  gaining  genuine  agreement  to 
consider  the  whole  problem. 

At  the  next  meeting  I  put  before 
them  what  I  considered  to  be  the  true 
crux  of  the  whole  problem — the  need 
for  procedure  that  offers  protection 
for  worker  and  client  in  carrying  out 
the  agency's  financial  assistance  service. 

I  stated  that  for  some  reason  (or 
reasons)  workers  seemed  to  have  great 
difficulty  discussing  money  in  specific 
terms  with  clients.  Our  study  had 
shown,  for  example,  that  a  third  of  the 
case  records  where  loans  had  been  in- 
volved, failed  to  give  facts  which 
would  show  whether  or  not  the  loans 


This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  presented  by 
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given  covered  all  the  items  for  which 
the  agency  is  responsible.  In  the  entire 
group  of  cases,  there  was  not  one 
where  the  worker  had  granted  a  loan 
for  more  than  a  bare  coverage  of  the 
items  to  which  the  agency  is  committed. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  indicated  a 
negative  attitude  and  that  it  posed  two 
problems  instead  of  one  for  the  client. 
He  not  only  had  to  struggle  with  his 
own  emotional  difficulties  in  asking  for 
money,  but  he  also  had  to  struggle  with 
the  worker's  emotional  difficulties  in 
granting  it. 

This  provoked  discussion.  Some 
workers  said  they  had  felt  that  the 
agency  wanted  to  give  as  little  money 
as  possible  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility, and  admitted  having  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  about  this.  Others 
thought  that  anyone  borrowing  money 
should  ask  for  and  be  given  as  little 
as  possible.  When  I  asked  how  one 
computed  "as  little  as  possible,"  the 
immediate  answer  was  that  it  was 
worked  out  by  the  worker  and  client 
together.  Even  though  the  computa- 
tion seemed  to  include  the  client's 
estimates,  it  became  surprisingly  clear 
that  the  decision  about  the  amount  was 
actually  made  by  the  worker.  On 
small  amounts,  such  as  50  cents  a  day, 
the  worker  sometimes  would  agree  to 
the  client's  request.  If  the  client  asked 
for  $100,  the  worker  would  carefully 
consider  each  time  and  then  give  some 
amount  less  than  $100,  apparently 
arbitrarily  chosen. 

« 

A  Guide  for  Lending 

Very  soberly,  the  group  agreed  that 
they  must  look  for  a  different  way  of 
giving  money — that  we  needed  to  de- 
velop procedures  which  might  be 
clearly  stated  and  prove  to  be  of  posi- 
tive use  to  both  clients  and  workers. 

I  then  suggested  that  we  try  to  work 
out  written  procedures  that  would  be 
a  basic  guide  to  workers  and  clients 
alike  in  considering  individual  loan  re- 
quests. Simple  definitions  of  the  five 
purposes  of  lending  money  could  be 
looked  at  by  both  client  and  worker 
in  initial  application.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  list  the  kinds  of  information 
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that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  obtain, 
in  order  to  compute  how  much  addi- 
tional money  the  agency  will  add  to  the 
client's  own  resources.  The  agency 
could  set  up  approved  computed 
amounts  of  money  to  be  given  on  a 
per  diem  basis  to  meet  adequately  the 
specific  items  to  which  the  agency  is 
committed,  and  define  determinants  of 
of  the  length  of  time  the  agency  could 
endorse  a  client's  indebtedness,  as  well 
as  the  amount  which  must  be  left  in 
the  client's  pay  during  the  repayment 
period. 

Some  workers  were  convinced  that 
by  this  method  the  agency  would  be 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  requests  for 
loans  as  soon  as  clients  knew  the  basis 
on  which  money  could  be  secured. 
Others  took  the  contrary  view  and 
felt  strongly  that  the  whole  relation- 
ship with  the  client  would  be  much 
more  objective  and  satisfactory  if  he 
clearly  understood  the  basis  on  which 
loans  were  made  available.  Finally,  this 
key  session  ended  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  majority  that  I  formulate 
a  statement  of  policy  and  procedure 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Debate  Continues 

At  the  next  session  it  was  obvious 
that  the  workers  had  been  discussing 
the  subject  among  themselves,  and  that 
some  were  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  formalization  of  loan  requirements 
and  procedures  was  a  good  idea.  One 
said,  "Isn't  the  difficulty  in  the  work- 
ers rather  than  in  lack  of  agency 
policy?" 

And  another  felt  that  "a  set  pro- 
cedure would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  worker  to  make  an  exception  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular 
client."  Several  feared  that  their  own 
opportunity  to  meet  needs  on  a  flexible, 
"casework"  basis,  would  be  diminished. 

I  voiced  my  relief  that  the  staff  felt 
free  to  say  what  they  thought,  and  we 
proceeded  with  th»  discussion.  Illus- 
tration after  illustration  was  given 
where  clients  had  asked  for  less,  rather 
than  more  money,  than  would  provide 
necessities  for  which  the  agency  is  re- 
sponsible. For  example,  one  man 
planned  to  eat  hot  dogs  all  the  way 
from  Washington  to  Denver,  Col., 
instead  of  requesting  from  the  worker 
sufficient  money  to  give  him  a  bal- 
anced diet.  The  new  procedure  was  not 
presented  on  this  particular  date. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  I  asked  the 
group  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  three  hours  of 
loan  discussion,  no  one  had  raised,  as  a 


problem  in  the  prospective  procedure, 
the  man  who  asked  for  more  money 
than  the  worker  granted.  With  hesita- 
tion and  with  some  surprise,  workers 
were  able  to  state  that  this  kind  of  a 
client  often  antagonized  them.  Several 
workers  began  to  talk  of  their  own 
problems  in  both  giving  and  withhold- 
ing money. 

Specific  Policy  Wanted 

Out  of  this  discussion  came  agree- 
ment that,  as  representatives  of  the 
agency,  we  cannot  meet  what  every  in- 
dividual defines  as  his  need,  nor  what 
every  worker  might  wish  to  give.  Some 
workers  finally  were  able  to  express,  as 
if  putting  forth  a  new  idea,  the  fact 
that  their  own  feeling  about  money 
gets  tangled  up  with  a  client's  request 
for  cash.  This  majority  group  of  work- 
ers wanted  a  specific  agency  policy 
with  a  definite  sum  established  for 
each  purpose  for  which  money  is  pro- 
vided by  the  agency. 

We  went  over  the  definitions  of  the 
five  purposes  for  which  this  agency 
is  responsible  for  giving  money  and  the 
resources  that  needed  to  be  reviewed. 
We  agreed  that  these  were  the  areas 
in  which  the  caseworker  would  work 
with  her  client  in  determining  whether 
the  agency  could  give  a  loan  or  grant 
to  the  serviceman.  If  his  request  fell 
within  agency  loan  purpose,  amounts 
established  by  this  group  could  be  used. 
Some  workers  expressed  the  fear  that 
they  would  get  many  protests  from 
servicemen  who  would  get  too  much 
money  on  this  basis. 

We  reached  sufficient  agreement  for 
me  to  announce  that  the  procedure,  as 
outlined,  would  be  immediately  effec- 
tive, for  a  three-month  trial.  During 
that  period,  I  agreed  to  call  the  staff 
together  each  month  to  discuss  how  the 
plan  was  working. 

The  major  objection  still  held  by 
some  of  the  staff,  that  some  clients 
would  get  too  much  money,  finally 
disappeared  in  the  three  months'  trial. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  month  no  case 
of  "too  much  money"  had  been  re- 
ferred to  me,  and  our  records  clearly 
showed  the  purpose  for  and  basis  on 
which  we  were  making  loans.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  no  such  cases 
had  been  reported  to  me,  but  some 
workers  cited  illustrations  of  clients 
whose  names  they  had  forgotten,  whom 
they  felt  were  getting  too  much  money. 
I  suggested  that  in  the  coming  month, 
the  names  of  any  such  persons  be 
flagged  for  identification  when  the 
check  was  written.  This  procedure 


brought  to  light  three  cases  but  when 
we  analyzed  them,  the  difficulty  was 
found  to  be  confusion,  not  in  amount 
of  money,  but  in  the  determination  of 
the  purpose  of  the  loan.  Had  the 
purpose  been  correctly  determined,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  would  have  been 
clear. 

This  procedure,  on  which  an  im- 
mediate administrative  directive  might 
have  been  issued,  was  in  effect  after 
three  months  of  time-consuming  and 
sometimes  painful  discussion  and  de- 
bate. Now  it  is  actually  in  effect,  be- 
ing carried  out  creatively  and  positively 
by  the  entire  staff.  I  doubt  if,  when 
basic  changes  are  being  made,  staff 
can  fully  appreciate  their  development 
of  service  with  and  for  clients  and 
offer  service  positively  without  some 
such  process  of  free  and  open  partici- 
pation. 

Improving  Supervision 

My  second  experience  had  some- 
what the  same  incidence,  and  the  pro- 
cedures followed  were  similar.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  was  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  supervisory  staff.  The 
regular  semiannual  review  evaluations 
of  the  performance  of  individual  case- 
workers showed  that  supervision  was 
falling  down  at  one  important  point: 
The  workers  were  getting  from  their 
supervisors  a  clear  picture  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  but  were  not  getting 
as  clear  a  picture  of  where  they  need- 
ed to  improve  their  service  in  carrying 
out  assignments.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
one  reason  for  this  was  that  the  super- 
visors themselves  were  not  keeping 
written  records  of  their  weekly  con- 
ferences with  workers  about  individual 
cases.  They  were  relying  on  memory 
from  one  conference  to  another,  with 
a  resultant  lack  of  supervisory  clarity 
ami  consistency. 

I  presented  these  general  observa- 
tions to  the  supervisory  staff  at  a  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
our  year's  program,  stressing  that  1 
did  not  want  to  burden  them  with 
unnecessary  work  unless  they  felt  that 
keeping  written  records  of  their  super- 
visory conferences  could  have  real 
value  for  them.  One  of  the  supervisors 
countered  with  the  suggestion  that  we 
assemble  published  material  on  super- 
visory practice,  but  the  general  feeling 
that  little  currently  written  material' 
was  available  turned  the  discussion 
back  to  my  suggestion  that  we  experi- 
ment with  written  records  of  our  own. 
The  main  obstacle  seemed  to  be  the 
fear  that  the  workers'  confidences 
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might  be  betrayed,  and  that  the  work- 
ers themselves  would  be  fearful  of 
who  might  see  their  records. 

Our  second  meeting  started  with 
the  question  of  how  the  confidentiality 
of  a  worker's  record  could  be  safe- 
guarded. I  suggested  that  the  primary 
question  is  not  the  worker's  reaction, 
but  the  conviction  of  the  supervisor 
regarding  whether  or  not  an  experi- 
ment with  written  records  would  be 
of  any  value  in  supervision.  The  idea 
was  mine.  It  had  not  come  from  them, 
and  I  was  not  willing  to  require  it 
unless  they  thought  it  might  be  helpful 
to  them.  The  newness  of  the  idea 
seemed  to  present  difficulties  in  grasp- 
ing its  implications.  Each  supervisor 
wanted  to  talk  with  each  of  her  work- 
ers— to  see  what  they  thought  about  it. 

This  consultation  was  carried  out 
within  a  week,  and  at  the  next  meet- 
ing the  report  showed  that  only  three 
of  the  twelve  workers  had  expressed 
doubts  or  fear  about  such  a  procedure. 
The  three  dissenting  comments  were: 
"I  wouldn't  like  to  see  myself  on 
paper,"  "I  would  feel  restrained,"  and 
"I'd  like  to  know  when  I'm  being  dis- 
cussed." 

The  fact  that  nine  out  of  twelve 
workers  had  evinced  no  fear  about  hav- 
ing their  supervisory  interviews  re- 
corded, seemed  to  indicate  clearly  that 
"protection"  of  the  worker  was  not  as 
much  of  an  obstacle  as  had  been  feared, 
and  that  the  issue  rested  primarily  on 
the  supervisors.  Several  difficulties  im- 
mediately were  thrown  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Most  of  them  revolved  about 
the  mechanics  of  recording,  of  putting 
the  gist  of  a  conference  down  on  paper, 
of  making  the  record  intelligible  to 
some  one  else  who  would  read  it,  of  the 
discipline  required,  and  finally,  fear  of 
what  the  supervisor  might  reveal  about 
her  own  supervisory  practice. 

One  of  the  supervisors,  to  her  own 


surprise,  discovered  that  our  discussion 
so  far  had  centered  on  obstacles  and 
difficulties.  There  had  been  no  discus- 
sion, as  yet,  of  positive  values  that 
might  result. 

It  was  apparent  that  obstacles  were 
still  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
group  when  they  assembled  for  our 
fourth  meeting.  One  member  started 
by  asking  for  a  decision  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  worker  would  be 
told  when  the  records  of  her  super- 
visory interviews  were  to  be  discussed 
by  the  group.  The  internal  struggle 
which  followed  in  the  discussion  of 
this  concrete  issue,  seemed  to  release 
the  fears  of  this  new  procedure.  The 
group  discovered  that  this  situation  is 
comparable  to  a  case  conference  where 
a  group  of  caseworkers  sit  down  to 
discuss  the  material  in  the  case  record 
of  a  client.  It  is  assumed  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  a  confidential,  professional 
one,  and  the  client  need  not  know  of  it. 
Supervisors'  case  conferences  would  be 
made  up  of  supervisors  and  the  admin- 
istrator, and  the  material  to  be  dis- 
cussed would  be  the  records  of  the 
experience  of  the  supervisor  and 
worker. 

Our  discussion  assumed  an  explor- 
ing quality — a  probing  for  the  values 
which  might  come  from  the  consider- 
ation of  specific,  recorded  data.  This 
method  for  improvement  of  super- 
visory service  suggested  itself.  The 
strangeness  of  a  new  idea  seemed  to 
disappear.  They  seemed  eager  to  see 
what  their  records  would  show,  and 
what  they  could  learn  from  them  to- 
gether in  group  and  with  me  in  indi- 
vidual conference. 

I  affirmed  our  conclusions  with  the 
statement  that  from  this  date  I  would 
hold  each  supervisor  responsible  for 
written  records  of  her  conferences  with 
each  worker.  For  our  first  group  dis- 
cussion I  offered  to  present  for  dis- 


cussion one  of  my  supervisory  inter- 
views. The  group  expressed  relief  that 
I  would  be  the  first  discussant. 

I  have  presented  these  two  records 
of  process  in  staff  participation  with 
the  administration  in  formulation  of 
agency  procedure,  because  I  believe  it 
essential  that  the  profession  of  social 
work  take  responsibility  for  applying 
to  the  process  of  administration  what 
it  knows  about  human  reactions  and 
agency  service.  It  is  true  that  some  ad- 
ministrative decisions  must  be  made 
and  handed  to  staff,  but  that  is  a 
different  process  and  one  which  could 
well  serve  as  the  subject  of  another 
article. 

With  staff  I  believe  administration 
is  responsible  for  knowing  and  defining 
clearly : 

1.  The     functions     of     the     total 
agency ; 

2.  The    part    of    function    that    is 
carried  and  developed  by  each  worker; 

3.  The  channels  by  which  each  part 
of  the  agency  connects  with  each  other 
part  in  offering  maximum  agency  serv- 
ice to  clients. 

If  in  any  one  of  these  three  admin- 
istrative areas  agency  service  breaks 
down  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
the  agency,  or  staff  becomes  unable  to 
give  fullest  service  to  clients,  I  believe 
the  administrator  is  professionally  re- 
sponsible for  study  and  action. 

IT    SEEMS     IMPORTANT    TO    ME     THAT 

administrators  of  social  work  programs 
both  know  and  evaluate  what  they  do 
in  their  jobs.  I  believe  there  could  be  a 
body  of  knowledge  about  the  process 
in  administration  of  social  agencies 
that  could  be  taught,  if  administrators 
operated  consciously  in  their  particular 
areas  of  responsibility  and  recorded 
what  they  do  with  the  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  to  whom  they 
are  responsible  for  total  agency  service. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE^ 


"Pappy" 

"The  jurors  of  the  State  of 
Civilization  do  find  and  present  that 
Charles  Clark  Stillman  .  .  .  has  en- 
couraged softhearted  emotional  busy- 
bodies  in  the  .  .  .  correlation  and 
finance  of  ...  hospitals  and  clinics  .  .  . 
leisure  time  activities  .  .  .  family  and 
child  care.  .  .  ."  So  read  the  delightful 
opening  "indictment"  of  the  retiring 
director  of  Ohio  State  University's 
School  of  Social  Administration,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  St.  Louis  ten- 
dered him  last  month  by  three  hundred 
graduates,  friends,  and  lifelong  asso- 
ciates attending  the  national  convention 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.  Kept  in  the  medium  of  a  trial 
by  his  "peers,"  and  by  all  odds  the  high 
moment  of  the  conference,  a  more 
subtly  appropriate  tribute  has  seldom 
been  paid  to  equally  deserving  out- 
standing leaders,  with  such  a  mixture 
of  hilarity,  affection,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration for  things  well  done. 

The  shock  of  discovery  that  "Char- 
ley" has  reached  the  age  of  seventy, 
must  have  set  in  motion,  for  some  at 
least,  the  secondary  shock  of  realiza- 
tion that  the  ripe  old  age  of  fifty  was 
already  behind  him  when  in  1930  he 
gathered  together  at  Columbus  the 
first  handful  of  young  men  who  want- 
ed to  "train"  for  professional  careers 
in  community  organization.  It  was  a 
new  idea.  The  amazing  spread  of  the 
community  chest  movement  during  the 
Twenties,  had  caught  up  a  network  of 
executives  from  social  agency  admin- 
istration, fund-raising,  preaching,  busi- 
ness, salesmanship,  accounting,  and 
from  other  walks  of  life.  Unheard  of 
amounts  of  money  had  been  raised  by 
this  new  modern  device  of  concen- 
trated, communitywide,  volunteer- 
manned  salesmanship..  Too  often  sub- 
merged in  a  welter  of  pledge  cards, 
posters,  and  time  schedules,  "com- 
munity organization"  and  "community 
planning"  were  new  words,  which  such 
leaders  as  William  J.  Norton,  Allen 
T.  Burns,  C.  M.  Bookman,  C.  C. 
Stillman,  (then  director  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Community  Chest), 
and  others  were  striving  to  make  mean- 
ingful in  both  philosophy  and  method. 

To  that  early  leadership,  together 
with  the  Department  of  Sociology  of 


Ohio  State  University,  goes  credit  for 
the  first  graduate  curricula  especially 
designed  to  synthesize  the  practical 
experience  of  this  field  into  a  body  of 
professional  knowledge  usable  '  for 
training  people.  Ohio  State,  with  its 
combination  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate curricula,  always  has  been 
a  general  training  school  for  public 
and  private  service.  But  its  unique  con- 
tribution, under  the  "aforesaid  Still- 
man," -is  to  be  found  in  the  stream  of 
young  men — and  occasionally,  young 
women — who  have  gone  from  it  into 
community  organization  positions  with 
steadily  deepening  professional  equip- 
ment and  conviction. 

So  one  may  be  confident  that  the 
legacy  from  this  testimonial  dinner 
which  Charles  Clark  Stillman  will 
cherish  most,  is  a  beautifully  bound 
volume  of  personal  letters  from  .over 
one  hundred  fifty  of  his  former  stu- 
dents. All  of  them,  we  understand, 
were  addressed  to  "Pappy."  . 

A  Significant  Report 

For  fifty-five  cents,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  will  send  you 
"WRA:  A  Story  of  Human  Conserva- 
tion," an  illustrated,  200-page  book 
which  every  American  might  read  and 
ponder  to  his  advantage.  This  is  the 
last  of  a  series  of  ten  notable  publica- 
tions in  which  WRA  officials  discharge 
their  "responsibility  for  reporting 
rather  fully  and  frankly  to  the  public 
on  a  program  which  is  clearly  without 
parallel  in  American  history." 

In  the  final  report,  Dillon  S.  Myer, 
WRA  director,  describes  the  evacua- 
tion, the  life  in  the  centers,  the  re- 
settlement program.  But  he  goes  below 
the  surface,  to  show  us  what  we  as  a 
people  did,  not  only  to  a  minority 
group  but  to  ourselves,  when  we  up- 
rooted and  segregated  more  than  120,- 
000  men,  women  and  children,  almost 
70  percent  of  them  American  born. 

Mr.  Myer  notes  a  shift  in  popular 
thinking  about  this  decision — a  shift 
which  was  not  spontaneous,  but  "care- 
fully nurtured  and  fostered  by  thou- 
sands of  decent-minded  citizens  in 
hundreds  of  communities."  He  sees 
this  as  a  heartening  demonstration  of 
"a  strong  and  stubborn  potential  for 
fair-mindedness  among  the  American 


people,  a  potential  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  developed  .  .  . 
in  the  interest  of  greater  racial  toler- 
ance and  a  richer  realization  of  demo- 
cratic values." 

The  School  Crisis 

The  danger  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  was 
the  chief  problem  canvassed  by  the  ten 
thousand  teachers,  school  administra- 
tors, and  superintendents  who  met  in 
Atlantic  City  early  this  month  for  their 
first  postwar  conference. 

Both  the  general  sessions  and  the 
numerous  section  and  round  table  dis- 
cussions stressed  the  lowered  morale 
of  the  teaching  profession,  the  waning 
public  confidence  in  the  schools,  the 
failure  of  the  profession  to  attract  or 
hold  superior  young  men  and  women, 
the  drop  in  enrollment  in  teacher 
training  institutions. 

The  educators  emphasized  the  ur- 
gent need  to  deal  with  the  causes  of 
unrest,  of  which  strikes  and  strike 
threats  are  the  symptoms — chiefly  un- 
satisfactory salary  levels  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  respect  accorded  the  pro- 
fession. (See  page  83.) 

The  conference  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  federal  aid  as  the  only  way 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  raise 
salaries,  attract  more  young  people  and 
better  qualified  young  people  to  the 
profession,  and  to  bring  schools  in  the 
South  up  to  the  national  average  in 
housing,  equipment,  and  services. 

In  general,  the  educators  favored 
the  federal  aid  bill — S.472 — introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
with  seven  co-sponsors.  The  bill  would 
provide  a  minimum  educational  ex- 
penditure of  $40  a  year  for  each  school 
age  child,  with  a  federal  outlay  of 
$250,000,000  annually.  However,  the 
funds  would  not  be  available  before 
1950,  and  would  be  granted  only  to 
states  which  could  show  inability  to 
provide  the  $40  minimum  themselves. 

Its  sponsors  admit  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  472  would  not  meet  the 
current  school  crisis,  nor  relieve  the 
present  plight  of  the  teachers.  How- 
ever, they  estimate  that  under  the  plan 
embodied  in  S.  472,  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  federal  aid  to  needy  states  would 
be  used  to  increase  teachers'  salaries. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


AS      REQUIRED      UNDER      PUBLIC 

Law  304  (the  Full  Employment  Act) 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  submitted  to  Congress  February 
1  a  report  on  its  findings  in  respect 
to  the  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  first  economic  re- 
port. In  a  two-page  mimeographed 
statement  the  committee  regretted  that 
it  had  not  as  yet  appointed  a  staff  nor 
had  time  to  consider  fully  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  which  it  de- 
scribed as  "highly  controversial." 

The  committee  joined  in  "the  Presi- 
dent's hope  that  business  will  reduce 
prices;  that  labor  will  refrain  from 
excessive  wage  demands ;  and  that  both 
will  bend  every  effort  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity." 

The  Committee  noted  with  com- 
mendation "that  the  [President's]  re- 
port places  special  emphasis  upon  an 
over-all  policy  directed  toward  the 
preservation  in  agriculture  of  the 
family  sized  farm  and  in  industry  of 
free  competitive  enterprise." 

The  statement  concluded  with  a 
word  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
the  statistics  and  economic  facts  in  his 
report  which,  it  declared,  will  furnish 
a  substantial  basis  for  further  study. 

Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  is  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee. 
4-      -f      4 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Executive  Expenditures  is  due  to  start 
hearings  immediately  on  the  Taft- 
Fulbright  bill  elevating  the  Federal 
Security  Administration  to  Cabinet 
status. 

The  name  proposed  for  the  new 
Cabinet  officer  would  be  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Security. 

4-      4-      4- 

REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  JEN- 
nings  (R.Tenn.)  has  reintroduced  in 
the  new  Congress  a  bill  to  give  a 
monthly  $160  wage  credit  to  all  serv- 
icemen and  women  for  the  time  they 
were  on  active  duty.  A  similar  bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jennings  in  the  last 
Congress,  failed  of  enactment. 

4        4        4 

PROBABLY  AS  A  MOVE  TO  HEAD 
off  the  Equal  Rights  Admendment, 
companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  re- 
peal all  legal  distinctions  between  the 


sexes  except  when  "reasonably  justi- 
fied by  physical  structure,  biological,  or 
social  functions." 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  commission 
to  study  the  entire  question  of  sex 
discrimination  with  a  report  back  to 
Congress  required  by  April  1,  1948. 
Congress  then  would  take  steps  to  see 
that  such  discriminations  wou!3  Be  re- 
moved by  law. 

444 

THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
is  planning  a  nationwide  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Information 
Program  scheduled  to  commence  about 
the  end  of  April.  The  aim  is  to  inform 
veterans  of  the  procedures  necessary 
for  reinstatement  of  lapsed  policies. 

Lapsed  policies  may  be  reinstated  if 
the  applicant  passes  a  complete  physical 
examination  to  establish  good  health. 
Veterans  out  of  the  service  less  than 
six  months  or  those  whose  policies  have 
lapsed  less  than  three  months  can  get 
by  with. a  declaration  of  good  health. 

444 

ANOTHER  OLD  LINE  GOVERNMENT 
agency  in  danger  from  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  axmen  is  the 
Department  of  Labor.  A  subcommittee 
headed  by  Keefe  of  Wisconsin  is  un- 
derstood to  be  preparing  the  elimination 
df  the  Division  of  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards and  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Other  Labor  service  in  for  a  trim- 
ming include  the  Apprentice  Training 
Division,   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  the  Conciliation  Service. 
4-44 

IN  ITS  FINAL  REPORT  AS  A  THREE- 

member,  policy-making  body,  the  Social 
Security  Board  reaffirmed  its  belief 
that  the  broadening  and  strengthening 
of  the  social  security  program  was  now 
in  order. 

Recommendations  included  in  the 
report  differ  only  in  minor  details  from 
those  made  last  year. 

444 

CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  six 
years  that  the  majority  of  state 
legislatures  will  meet  under  peacetime 
conditions,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  submitted  to  the  state 
unemployment  insurance  agencies  a 
number  of  recommendations. 

The   SSA  says,    "When   the    1947 


state  legislative  sessions  convene,  almost 
$7,000,000,000  will  probably  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  state  unemployment 
funds.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
that  these  funds  are  sufficient  for  a 
more  adequate  program.  There  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  states  should 
examine  their  unemployment  insurance 
programs  and  make  such  changes  as  are 
desirable." 

The    recommendations    are    briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Extension     of     coverage     to     many 
workers  not  now  included,  such  as  em- 
ployes   in    small    firms,    state    and    local 
government    employes,    agriculture    em- 
ployes, and  workers  in  nonprofit  agencies. 

2.  Additional     benefits     for     workers 
with   dependents   so   that   the   maximum 
weekly     benefit     amount     for     workers 
whose  past  earnings  entitle  them  to  the 
maximum,  will  be  at  least  $25. 

3.  Provision  of  as  much  as  twenty-six 
weeks   duration   of   benefits   for   all   un- 
employed   workers    eligible    for   benefits. 

4.  Provision    that    disqualification    for 
voluntary    leaving    without    cause,    dis- 
charge   for    misconduct,    or    refusal    of 
suitable  work  should  entail  merely  post- 
ponement of  benefits  for  not  more  than 
four  or  five  weeks  and  not  cancellation 
of  benefit  rights. 

5.  Definition     of     "good     cause"     for 
voluntary    leaving    or    refusing    suitable 
work  to  include  good  personal   reasons, 
not    merely    causes    attributable    to    the 
job  or  to  the  employer. 

6.  Simplification   of    administration   to 
reduce   reporting  burdens  on  employers, 
expedite    payment    of    benefits,    increase 
public   understanding,   and   cut  costs. 

7.  Establishment  of   close   relationship 
between   the    administrative    agency   and 
workers,   employers,   and   public  through 
appeals   tribunals    and    advisory   councils 
representing  these  groups. 

8.  Expansion  of   social  insurance  pro- 
tection by  providing  for  a  system  of  cash 
benefits    to    individuals    when    they    are 
sick  or  temporarily  disabled. 

444 

HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  GI's, 
now  in  prison,  are  eligible  for  corre- 
spondence courses  under  the  GI  educa- 
tional program,  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  VA  says 
it  will  make  the  contact  with  an  ap- 
proved school  and  pay  for  the  course 
but  no  subsistence  allowance. 
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Housing 


Private  construction  will  continue 
to  hold  the  spotlight  in  1947,  account- 
ing for  four  fifths  of  the  new  high 
construction  total,  with  a  residential 
construction  program  of  over  $5,000,- 
000,000  at  the  top  of  the  list,  provid- 
ing more  than  a  million  new  dwellings. 
Total  estimated  expenditures  for 
building  for  1947  will  outrun  1946 
by  26  percent,  amounting  to  over  $20,- 
000,000,000.  These  are  some  of  the 
predictions  made  by  the  editors  of 
Architectural  Forum  following  a  na- 
tionwide survey,  including  business 
economists  and  building  leaders. 

Backing  up  the  prediction  of  a  mil- 
lion homes  to  be  started  in  1947,  the 
Construction  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
there  will  be  more  completions  than 
in  1946,  and  that  a  greater  proportion 
will  be  permanent  dwellings.  Ma- 
terials production — the  most  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  full  building  produc- 
tion last  year — is  continuing  to  rise 
steadily,  with  the  production  of  the 
four  most  important  materials  already 
well  over  the  1939  average  at  the  end 
of  1946. 

Prices  for  materials,  constituting  the 
biggest  contribution  to  the  uptrend  of 
total  building  costs,  have  not  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of  labor  at  the 
site  according  to  the  Architectural 
Forum  survey,  which  reports  that 
combined  costs  of  material  and  site 
labor  in  a  typical  six-room  house  had 
advanced  12  percent  since  V-J  Day, 
standing  54  percent  above  the  prewar 
level  at  the  end  of  1946. 

1946  Record 

More  than  a  million  homes  were 
put  under  construction  in  1946,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  National 
Housing  Expediter  Frank  R.  Creedon. 
With  exact  data  available  for  the  first 
eleven  months  only,  the  Expediter  re- 
ported 950,200  units  started,  and 
584,300  units  completed  up  to  De- 
cember 1.  Of  the  total  put  under  con- 
struction, 633,600  were  permanent 
homes  or  apartments  (nearly  all  pri- 
vately financed)  ;  193,500,  temporary 
re-use  units;  55,200,  converted  dwel- 


lings; 41,900,  trailers;  and  26,000, 
units  begun  by  educational  institutions 
and  other  public  bodies.  Two  thirds  of 
the  dwellings  actually  completed  were 
permanent  units. 

The  final  tabulation  of  priorities 
issued  last  year  under  the  Veterans 
Emergency  Housing  Program  allpcat- 
ing  materials  for  new  permanent 
homes  in  urban  areas  revealed  that 
approximately  25  percent  were  for 
rental  housing.  Of  the  totals  for  which 
priorities  were  issued,  approximately 
one  third  are  to  rent  for  less  than  $50, 
and  another  third  to  sell  for  less  than 
$6,500 — the  maximum  which  the  ma- 
jority of  veterans  can  afford. 

This  and  That 

The  first  criminal  conviction  un- 
der the  Veterans  Housing  Program 
took  place  when  three  men  who  sold 
a  house  to  a  war  veteran  for  $1,500 
above  the  $9,000  FHA  ceiling  price 
were  found  guilty  in  the  federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Re- 
gional OPA  director  announced  sub- 
sequently that  this  action  "should 
serve  notice  upon  all  builders  who  may 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  violate  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  this 
agency  is  resolved  to  enforce  the  VHP 
by  criminal  prosecution  of  all  vio- 
lators." 

Over  half  the  votes  in  a  Fortune 
magazine  poll  listing  nine  questions  as 
to  which  two  were  most  important  for 
the  80th  Congress  to  tackle  immedi- 
ately, put  "housing"  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  the  second  choice,  "mea- 
sures to  combat  inflation"  trailing  far 
behind. 

Recent  reallocations  of  government 
war  housing  for  emergency  use  in  cer- 
tain cities  has  actually  cut  down  the 
amount  of  housing  available  for  Ne- 
groes during  war  years — 15,000  war 
housing  units  which  were  constructed 
for  Negro  war  workers  between  1940- 
45  having  been  transferred  to  white 
occupancy  in  the  current  emergency 
program.  In  contrast  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  units  earmarked  for  Negro 
occupancy  in  the  prewar  low-cost  hous- 
ing program,  veterans  in  this  minority 


group  have  not  benefited  by  the  re- 
allocation  of  war  housing  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  in  the  general 
population.  Thus,  concludes  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  such  action, 
along  with  the  added  fact  that  private 
builders  are  concentrating  on  construc- 
tion for  higher  income  groups,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  Negroes  face, 
among  other  ills,  "the  intensification 
of  the  racial  ghetto." 

S.  1592—1947  Version 

The  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  housing  bill— W-E-T 
(or  whatever  its  prototype  in  the  80th 
Congress  may  be)  still  holds  first  place 
as  the  key  to  solving  the  country's 
housing  problem,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
good  housers. 

President  Truman  has  urged  the 
speedy  adoption  of  such  legislation  in 
three  important  messages  to  Congress 
since  January  1 :  the  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  and  the  annual 
budget  message.  In  each  case,  by  di- 
rect word  or  implication,  he  indicated 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  Administra- 
tion's housing  program. 

Latest  Washington  reports  are  that 
it  will  be  submitted  with  the  same 
bipartisan  sponsorship  (probably  be- 
fore this  is  read),  with  few — but  pos- 
sibly important  -  -  revisions,  and  that 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  has  discarded 
any  previous  intention  he  may  have 
had  of  splitting  the  bill  up  and  intro- 
ducing it  in  sections. 

On  the  other  hand,  Representative 
Jesse  Wolcott  (R.Mich.)  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  which  housing  bills  in- 
troduced in  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature will  be  referred,  recently  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  "socialized"  hous- 
ing to  which  he  believed  such  legisla- 
tion as  S.  1592  would  lead  "directly 
or  indirectly."  Similarly,  the  powerful 
opposition  lobby  led  this  year,  as  last, 
by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  Home  and  Property 
Owners  Foundation,  and  certain  other 
private  interest  groups,  is  organizing 
again  to  the  hilt.  In  the  light  of  last 
year's  history,  when  S.  1592  passed 
the  Senate  but  was  never  reported  out 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee,     opposition     from     these 
powerful  sources  is  ominous. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  local  citi- 
zens' groups  have  set  up  special  com- 
mittees to  be  ready  at  the  right  time 
to  work  more  effectively  than  they 
did  in  1946  in  behalf  of  a  general 
over-all  housing  bill,  to  show  Wash- 
ington that  the  country  at  large  de- 
mands such  legislation.  The  National 
Public  Housing  Conference  (1015 
Fifteenth  Street,  Washington  25), 
which  will  supply  material  and  in- 
formation to  such  groups,  urges  all 
localities  to  act  immediately. 

Whither  Shall  They  Go? 

Shall  families  living  in  public 
housing  projects  whose  incomes  now 
exceed  the  legal  allowable  income 
limits  be  summarily  evicted?  Or  shall 
these  excess  income  families  —  whose 
"plight"  is  often  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ditional wage-earner  in  the  person  of 
a  returned  veteran-son  or  a  child  who 
has  become  of  working  age  since  they 
became  project-tenants  • —  continue  to 
keep  homes  from  others  less  opulent 
for  whom  public  housing  is  intended? 
With  today's  housing  shortage  compli- 
cating what  would  be  a  routine  prob- 
lem in  normal  times,  these  questions 
are  giving  local  housing  authorities, 
the  country  over,  severe  headaches. 

While  no  satisfactory  device  has 
been  evolved  to  date  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, Housing  Authorities  are  notifying 
such  families  of  their  ineligibility  and 
putting  all  possible  pressure  on  them 
to  show  clear  evidence  of  their  efforts 
to  relocate  themselves.  However,  fami- 
lies are  not  being  thrown  out  on  the 
sidewalks.  Even  so,  protests  are  being 
made  by  many  tenants  and  some  civic 
groups  that  with  the  present  shortage, 
notification  itself  is  unjustified,  pro- 
ducing as  it  does,  an  unsettling  influ- 
ence on  family  life  resulting  from  a 
situation  for  which  the  family  cannot 
be  held  responsible. 

The  Chicago  Housing  Authority's 
recent  announcement  of  a  downward 
revision  of  rent  schedules  (in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  dwellings  available  to 
more  veterans  and  others  in  the  low 
income  groups  and  to  reduce  rents 
paid  by  its  largest  families)  has  actu- 
ally further  complicated  the  problem 
of  these  excess  income  families.  How- 
ever, the  authority  has  devised  an  in- 
terim formula,  by  allowing  families 
unable  to  find  other  homes  to  remain 
temporarily,  provided  they  pay  higher 
rents  as  permitted  by  OPA — compar- 
able to  those  allowed  for  similar  un- 


subsidized  housing  operated  by  private 
interests. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority is  turning  to  private  industry 
in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  eviction  of 
such  families.  Formal  request  is  being 
made  for  the  cooperation  of  real  estate 
operators,  insurance  companies,  savings 
banks,  and  builders  of  large  scale  pro- 
jects to  give  these  tenants  priority  over 
other  applicants  for  apartments. 

Rent  Control 

Hearings  on  rent  control  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  ^Currency 
Committee  began  on  January  30.  Bills 
on  the  modification  or  removal  of  rent 
controls  already  introduced  include 
measures  which  provide  for  an  "across 
the  board"  15  percent  increase,  re- 
moval of  control  on  new  construction 
and  related  decontrol  features;  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  5  percent  in  rents 
each  four  months  for  sixteen  months; 
and  one  to  end  all  rent  controls. 

Appearing  before  the  committee, 
Ivan  Carson,  rent  administrator,  cate- 
gorically opposed  the  lifting  of  con- 
trols by  legislative  action  on  old  and 
new  dwellings.  He  maintained  that  a 
general  increase  in  rents  is  not  war- 
ranted and  that  a  survey  by  his  staff 


indicated  that  cases  of  landlord  hard- 
ship could  be  handled  by  his  agency 
on  the  basis  of  liberalized  individual 
adjustments  already  authorized. 

Likewise,  former  National  Housing 
Administrator,  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  in 
a  joint  statement  with  Leon  Hender- 
son to  the  President,  maintained  that 
"any  general  rent  increases  would  be 
costly  in  terms  of  labor  peace  and 
good  business  .  .  .  and  that  if  Con- 
'  gress  were  to  cut  further  into  real 
incomes  by  raising  rents  generally,  the 
President's  program  of  attempting  to 
secure  price  reduction  throughout  in- 
dustry will  be  smashed." 

Opponents  of  rent  control  brought 
forth  no  new  arguments  or  facts,  al- 
though they  continued  to  assert  that 
controls  are  actually  causing  the  hous- 
ing shortage  and  that  more  dwellings 
would  be  made  available  by  decontrol 
of  new  housing.  (They  failed  to  state 
at  what  rent  or  sales-price  level.) 

In  the  committee,  the  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  majority  seemed  to 
favor  modification  of  rent  control  in 
some  form,  with  Democrats  backing 
the  view  of  President  Truman  that 
liberalized  individual  adjustments, 
where  warranted,  would  relieve  any 
economic  distress  of  landlords. 


Education 


The  Buffalo  teachers  strike  (front 
page  news  at  this  writing)  dramatizes 
major  nationwide  public  school  con- 
cerns: the  teacher  shortage;  the  large 
number  of  men  and  women  with  sub- 
professional  preparation  and  experience 
brought  into  the  field  on  "emergency 
certificates" ;  the  unsatisfactory  salary 
schedules,  which  account  for  the  fact 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  trained  teach- 
ers have  left  the  profession,  and  that 
able  young  men  and  women  are  not  at- 
tracted to  it. 

Buffalo  is  the  first  large  city  to  have 
its  public  schools  closed  by  "abstention 
from  work"  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
The  proposals  put  forward  by  Gover- 
nor Thomas  E.  Dewey's  Committee  on 
the  State  Educational  Program  are  to 
be  embodied  in  administration-spon- 
sored bills,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  early  in  March. 

The  proposals  include  an  increase  in 
teachers'  pay  schedules  aggregating 
more  than  $30,600,000  for  the  1947- 
1948  school  year.  Of  this,  the  state 
would  pay  $25,600,000  through  an  in- 
crease in  state  aid ;  and  localities  would 
be  given  additional  taxing  power  to 


cover  their  share.  Present  differentials 
for  teachers  at  various  levels  of  the 
school  system  would  be  abolished,  and 
salaries  for  all  (kindergarten  through 
high  school)  would  be  determined  by 
training  and  experience.  The  per  diem 
pay  of  substitute  teachers  would  be  al- 
most doubled.  The  system  of  automatic 
increments  would  end  after  seven  years, 
and  from  then  on,  the  approach  to  the 
maximum  would  be  by  a  process  of 
selection  by  merit.  The  report  has  been 
widely  criticized  by  New  York  City 
and  up-state  teachers.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  Buffalo  teachers  as  a  basis  for 
strike  settlement. 

The  Buffalo  teachers  returned  to 
their  classrooms  after  Mayor  Bernard 
J.  Dowd  pledged  himself  to  obtain 
salary  increases  for  all  city  employes  in 
the  new  city  budget,  which  goes  into 
effect  July  1.  The  promised  annual 
increases  for  teachers  would  range 
from  $300  to  $625. 

Norwalk  Aftermath 

As  part  of  the  agreement  which 
settled  the  nine-day  teachers  strike  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  last  fall,  a  committee 
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was  appointed  to  determine  what  a 
"fair  and  equitable"  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  in  that  community  should  be. 
On  February  26,  the  committee — Sam- 
uel M.  Brownell  of  Yale,  named  by  the 
Norwalk  Board  of  Education ;  John  K. 
Norton  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  named  by  the  local  Teach- 
ers Association;  and  Dean  Ernest  O. 
Melby  of  the  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  named  by  the 
other  two  —  submitted  a  thirty-three' 
page  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  public  at  a  meeting  in  the  Nor- 
walk high  school. 

The  recommended  salary  scale  sets  a 
minimum  of  $2,400.  For  teachers  with 
two  years  of  college  training,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  would  be  $3,400;  for  those 
with  three  years,  $4,000.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  no  more  teachers 
with  less  than  four  years  of  college  be 
employed. 

For  teachers  having  only  a  bachelor's 
degree  the  maximum  (reached  through 
eleven  annual  increments)  would  be 
$4,600.  For  teachers  with  a  master's 
degree,  the  minimum  salary  would  be 
$2,600,  rising  through  thirteen  annual 
increments  to  a  maximum  of  $5,200. 
Teachers  with  six  years  or  more  of  col- 
lege and  postgraduate  education  would 
start  at  $2,800,  and  rise  in  fifteen  years 
to  $5,800. 

With  this  salary  schedule  in  effect, 
the  committee  urged  that  the  Board  of 
Education  make  a  careful  study  to  pro- 
vide additional  recognition  for  teachers 
with  advanced  professional  training 
and  exceptional  skill. 

One  Year  Old 

* 

Roosevelt  College  in  Chicago, 
which  was  started  a  year  ago  in  protest 
against  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion practiced  by  the  YMCA  College 
in  that  city,  recently  issued  a  summary 
of  its  first  year  of  operation  and  current 
plans.  The  college,  which  accepts  stu- 
dents solely  on  the  basis  of  education 
and  ability,  has  an  enrollment  of  3,749, 
the  maximum  number  the  young  in- 
stitution can  now  accept.  Registration 
by  schools  is  as  follows:  Arts  and 
Science,  2,449 ;  Commerce,  1 ,086,  Mu- 
sic, 224.  The  last  figure  includes  only 
Music  School  students  taking  work  for 
college  credit. 

Last  month  the  real  estate  tangle 
which  has  delayed  the  remodeling  of 
the  Auditorium  Building,  purchased 
last  summer  for  college  purposes,  was 
finally  cleared  away.  It  is  expected  that 
the  necessary  work  on  the  hotel  and 
theater  property  will  be  completed  by 


September  1947.  This  would  permit  an 
enrollment  of  4,500  to  5,000  students. 
This  year,  more  than  1,000  qualified 
applicants  have  been  turned  away  for 
lack  of  space. 

Students  Abroad 

The  State  Department  reported 
last  month  that  it  finally  is  ready  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  fifteen  coun- 
tries to  send  additional  Americans  to 
study  and  teach  in  foreign  universities. 
Expenses  while  the  students  are  abroad 
will  be  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  over- 
seas sales  of  American  surplus  war  sup- 
plies, as  provided  by  the  Fulbright  Act, 
passed  last  year.  Appointments  are  to  be 
made  by  a  board  of  foreign  scholarships 
selected  by  the  President.  More  than 
900  applications  already  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Department. 

Jubilee  Year 

On  February  17,  the  National 
Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers  began 
the  observance  of  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary year.  The  PTA,  which  now  has 
4,000,000  members,  began  with  a  meet- 
ing of  a  small  group  of  women  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  brought  together 
on  February  17,  1897,  by  their  concern 
with  public  school  problems.  The  PTA 
is  active  in  thousands  of  American  com- 
munities. Its  program  is  based  on  close 
cooperation  between  home  and  school. 

In  Print 

"A  Program  of  Intercultural  Edu- 
cation in  San  Diego,"  published  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Council,  Room  262, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los 
Angeles  15,  includes  much  specific  in- 
formation on  teaching  material  and 
techniques. 

"Minority  Problems  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  by  Theodore  Brameld  (Har- 
per), reports  a  firsthand  study  of  the 
handling  of  intercultural  relations  in 
seven  representative  city  school  systems. 
Postpaid  $2.50  from  The  Survey. 

Legislation 

Protection  for  all  Pennsylvania's 
children  may  soon  be  a  reality  if  pro- 
posals recommended  to  the  Joint  State 
Government  Commission  for  a  state- 
county,  statewide  child  welfare  pro- 
gram come  intact  through  the  present 
session  of  the  state's  legislature.  Pre- 
pared by  a  special  advisory  committee 
of  persons  particularly  informed  in  the 
child  welfare  field,  the  recommenda- 
tions would  put  greater  responsibility 


on  the  state  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  who  require  care  away  from 
home  or  services  to  help  keep  their 
homes  together.  They  call  for  a  closer 
coordination  of  Pennsylvania's  assist- 
ance and  welfare  services  through  an 
integration  of  the  present  public  assist- 
ance programs  now  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  and  the  children's 
programs  now  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  into  a  State  Department  of 
Assistance  and  Welfare.  Actual  serv- 
ices would  be  administered  by  county 
boards  of  assistance  and  welfare  com- 
posed of  local  citizens  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  the  three  county  com- 
missioners. 

The  county  boards  would  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  present  state- 
financed  public  assistance  programs 
plus  a  new  child  welfare  program  to 
include  services  to  children  and  their 
parents  in  their  own  homes,  and  child 
placement  in  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tions. Financial  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  children  away  from 
home  would  be  divided  between  the 
state  and  counties,  while  the  state 
would  assume  full  responsibility  for 
costs  of  administration  and  services. 
Safeguards  for  the  quality  of  the  chil- 
dren's services  would  be  provided 
through  the  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  on  child  welfare  within 
each  county  board,  and  a  provision  for 
the  identification  of  assistance  and 
child  welfare  programs  within  the  ad- 
ministrative structure. 

Through  such  partnership  of  state 
and  county  in  the  provision  of  services 
to  children  it  is  hoped  to  fill  in  present 
gaps  in  available  protection  for  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children 
throughout  the  state. 

The  unevenness  in  available  serv- 
ices was  brought  out  last  year  in 
studies  made  by  the  Family  and  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  Public  Char- 
ities Association,  a  statewide  voluntary 
organization  for  social  action  in  the 
health  and  welfare  fields.  The  PCA's 
inquiries  also  revealed  wide  variations 
in  county  expenditures  for  child  care 
among  counties  of  similar  size  and 
characteristics. 

The  program  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  represents  one  of 
five  groups  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  children  proposed  to  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  to 
study  children's  needs  in  the  state. 
Other  recommendations  concern  ju- 
venile delinquents;  adoptions,  illegiti- 
macy, and  nonsupport;  handicapped 
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children;    and    inspection    of    private 
camps  and  private  schools. 

Public  Welfare  Bill 

The  Texas  Social  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation's legislative  bulletin  for  Feb- 
ruary 7  reports  that  the  bill  calling 
for  an  emergency  appropriation  for  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
was  passed  by  better  than  a  two  thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate  and,  after  much  de- 
bate, also  in  the  House.  One  of  the 
Senate  provisions  dealing  with  eligi- 
bility of  recipients  was  changed  by  the 
House,  so  that  the  bill  has  now  gone 
back  to  the  Senate.  The  bill — S.B.- 
107 — increases  allocations  to  OAA, 
ADC,  and  AB  in  the  same  proportion 
which,  if  applied  to  the  entire  year, 
would  amount  to  $31,000,000  for 


OAA,  $3,000,000  for  ADC,  and  $1,- 
000,000  for  AB. 

Hearings  had  been  scheduled  for  a 
resolution  calling  for  assistance  to 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons  and  their  dependents,  and  a 
proposal  to  set  up  a  graduate  school 
of  social  work  under  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Collective  Bargaining 

The  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  reports  that  hearings  are  be- 
ing held  on  a  resolution  introduced 
in  the  current  session  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  which  would  amend 
existing  laws  so  as  to  extend  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  to  the  employes 
of  community  chests,  foundations,  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 


Religion  at  Work 


In  its  statement  proclaiming  Feb- 
ruary 9  as  Race  Relations  Sunday,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  called  upon  the  American 
people  to  "renounce  the  pattern  of 
segregation,  especially  within  our 
churches  ...  to  prevent  the  nation's 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  prejudice, 
hatred  and  mob  violence." 

Our  country  in  seeking  world  lead- 
ership must  give  up  doctrines  that  pre- 
vent the  solution  of  her  own  social 
problems,  it  added.  Member  churches 
were  urged  to  oppose  movements  that 
divide  the  races  and  to  seek  an  econ- 
omy that  will  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
the  nation  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  national  origin,  and  will  pro- 
vide employment  on  the  basis  of  char- 
acter and  skill. 

A  week  earlier,  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference  had  made 
public  its  "Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,"  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  Declaration  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts:  the  Rights  of 
the  Human  Person,  the  Rights  Per- 
taining to  the  Family,  the  Domestic 
Rights  of  States,  and  the  Rights  of 
States  in  the  International  Community. 
Among  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  listed :  "collective  bargaining," 
"the  right  to  education,"  "the  right 
of  access  to  the  means  of  livelihood, 
by  migration  if  necessary." 

Last  November  the  conference  issued 
a  pamphlet,  "Negro  Problems  in  the 
Field  of  Social  Action,"  urging  com- 
plete equality  for  Negroes.  It  contains 
the  recommendations  developed  by 


forty  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  inter- 
racial work  at  a  seminar  last  July  at 
the  National  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  employer  or 
union  as  well  as  the  abuses  of  the 
white  primary  and  the  poll  tax  are 
condemned. 

The  Churches  and  Business 

Protestant  churches  grappled  with 
another  thorny  problem  --  economic 
strife — -at  the  February  Conference  on 
the  Church  and  Economic  Life,  con- 
vened by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in 
Pittsburgh.  Here,  350  representatives 
from  twenty-eight  denominations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — leaders  in 
capital  and  labor  groups  as  well  as 
clergymen — discussed  what  the  Church 
should  do  toward  advancing  Chris- 
tian principles  in  the  economic  areas 
of  life. 

The  action  program  drawn  up  for 
submission  to  home  churches  is  best 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  the 
labor  or  management  conferees.  It 
held  that  society  "cannot  tolerate"  any 
monopoly,  whether  business  or  labor; 
profits  are  "defensible,"  but  Christians 
should  subordinate  them  to  service  ; 
"Christianity  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  any  particular  economic  system"; 
society  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
"the  opportunity  to  work";  property 
represents  a  "trusteeship  under  God." 

Charles  P.  Taft,  new  president  of 
the  council,  urged  that  churches  "test 
out  the  statement  we  make  so  often 


and   so   carelessly,    that   only   religion 
can  save  us  from  the  mess  we're  in." 

Year-Round 

Interest  in  Brotherhood  Week — 
February  16  to  22 — was  so  unprece- 
dented that  2,400  magazine  editors 
plan  to  extend  observance  throughout 
the  year  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  who  sponsored  it,  according  to 
The  New  York  Times.  The  editorial 
group  includes  John  Farrar,  chairman 
of  the  magazine  committee,  Fulton 
Oursler,  Henry  Seidel  Canby. 

"A  Step  Further" 

Unique  in  the  country's  church 
history  is  the  congregation  of  some 
1,000  Jews  and  Christians  of  all  races 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  early  this 
year  at  Fellowship  House,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Tentative  plans  include  a  Friday 
night  Jewish  service,  a  Christian  cere- 
mony on  Sunday  morning,  and  a 
monthly  Sunday  afternoon  interfaith 
service.  The  staff  may  include  a  Jew- 
ish rabbi,  a  Negro  Protestant  minister, 
and  a  director  of  music.  The  parish- 
oners  have  been  attending  monthly  in- 
terracial and  interfaith  services  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Arranging  the  program  is  the  Rev- 
erend A.  Herbert  Haslam,  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Ashland  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Toledo.  According  to  Mr. 
Haslam,  "Fellowship  Church  will  be  a 
reemphasis  on  what  is  central  in  both 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  place  for  those  ready  to  go  a 
step  further  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Basically,  it  will  be  a  laboratory 
in  interracial  and  intercultural  faith 
and  understanding." 

In  Print 

Of  interest  to  social  workers  as 
well  as  religious  leaders  is  the  booklet 
"Men  Against  the  Stars,"  a  courage- 
ous attack  on  present  day  problems, 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Based  on  material  from  the  board's 
twenty-third  annual  report,  the  book- 
let tells  the  story  of  what  the  Church 
is  doing  and  still  has  to  do  in  the  field 
of  Christian  teaching. 

Churches  are  urged  to  start  a  pro- 
gram of  study  on  racial  tolerance  and 
understanding  before  an  incident  of 
prejudice  occurs.  As  a  successful  pro- 
ject in  interracial  understanding,  the 
pamphlet  cites  a  neighborhood  house 
for  Catholic,  Protestant  Negro,  and 
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Jewish  children  opened  in  1943  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  There  has  been  a  13 
percent  drop  in  local  delinquency  which 
police  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
neighborhood  house. 

The  pamphlet  deplores  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  Protestant  churches  as  cen- 
ters of  community  life,  and  urges  some 
sort  of  union  between  at  least  the 
larger  Protestant  sects.  "Instead,  there 
is  a  rash  of  small  competing  Churches, 
chopping  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity into  little  watertight  compart- 
ments and  splitting  religious  leader- 
ship into  small  non-cooperating  seg- 
ments." 

The  board  is  located  at  825  Wither- 
spoon  Building,  Philadelphia  7. 

Employment 

The  annual  wage  in  industry 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  legislation, 
but  should  be  handled  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
asked  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  question  by  President  Roosevelt, 
after  it  had  been  raised  as  an  issue  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
in  the  winter  of  1943-1944. 

The  board's  -report  to  President 
Truman  is  made  up  of  a  comprehensive 
economic  study  by  Prof.  Alvin  H. 
Hansen  of  Harvard  and  Prof.  Paul 
A.  Samuelson  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  a  number  of  guar- 
anteed wage  plans  now  in  operation, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  In  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
the  board  underscored  the  importance 
of  the  guaranteed  wage  as  "a  signifi- 
cant but  not  an  all-sufficient  tool" 
which  may  be  used  "in  building 
national  economic  security  and  sta- 
bility." 

A  Municipal  FEPC 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  adopted 
a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  employment,  and  es- 
tablishing a  Commission  on  Job  Dis- 
crimination. The  ordinance  also  forbids 
labor  bodies  to  limit  membership  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin.  The  measure,  which  is 
based  on  the  police  power  of  the  city, 
fixes  penalties  for  violation — a  $100 
fine,  or  90  days  imprisonment. 

Persons  employed  in  domestic  serv- 
ice, and  employes  of  institutions  which 
are  limited  in  membership  to  persons 


of  a  single  religious  faith  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  ordinance.  Only  employers 
of  two  or  more  persons  are  covered. 
The  Commission  on  Job  Discrimina- 
tion is  empowered  to  hold  hearings  on 
complaints  and  certify  and  recommend 
to  the  city  attorney  for  prosecution 
such  complaints  as  are  considered  vio- 
lations of  the  ordinance.  The  commis- 
sion is  also  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  and  disseminate  information  on 
job  discrimination  and  so  on. 

One  City's  Record 

Twenty  strikes  have  been  pre- 
vented in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  past 
seven  months  by  the  municipal  labor- 
management  committee,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  International  City  Man- 
ager's Association.  During  its  first 
year,  the  committee's  mediation  serv- 
ices have  helped  reduce  the  average 
duration  of  strikes  to  two  weeks.  Since 
October  17,  1946,  the  city  has  not 
had  a  single  strike. 

Since  its  establishment,  early  in 
1946,  the  cases  handled  by  the  labor- 
management  committee  have  ranged 
from  the  mediation  of  a  transit  strike 
and  warehouse  and  plant  disputes  to 
averting  a  strike  of  city  employes 
through  working  out  an  acceptable 
scheme  for  wage  adjustments. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  full  time  municipal  em- 
ploye. The  committee  was  established 
to  function  as  a  "board  of  last  resort" 
in  difficult  labor-management  contro- 
versies. It  handles  no  jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Peace  Procedures 

After  an  eight-months  study,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
last  month  put  forward  "ground  rules" 
for  effective  collective  bargaining.  The 
report  of  this  business-industry  group 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  "there  is 
no  royal  road  to  industrial  harmony." 
It  discards  the  idea  of  "super-boards, 
compulsory  arbitration  and  government 
seizure,"  and  proposes  instead  a  com- 
pulsory ten-day  mediation  period  before 
strikes  might  be  called  or  strike  votes 
or  lockouts  arranged.  The  scheme, 
adapted  from  Swedish  practice,  would 
be  supervised  by  a  strengthened  medi- 
ation service,  with  a  director  named 
by  the  President.  The  director  would 
be  assisted  by  a  labor-management 
council,  made  up  of  leaders  in  labor 
and  industry. 

The  scheme  further  proposes  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  two  types  of  dis- 
putes: interpretation  of  contracts, 


when  the  contracts  failed  to  provide 
referees  for  that  purpose;  jurisdiction 
between  unions  "over  who  does  what 
work,"  if  the  parties  could  not  settle 
the  matter  directly. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  a 
further  study  covering  the  closed  shop 
issue,  and  industry-wide  bargaining. 

In  Print 

In  its  "Bibliography  on  Night 
Work  for  Women,"  the  Women's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
cites  and  summarizes  a  number  of  cur- 
rent discussions  of  this  subject. 

Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
publishes  "Reconversion  in  Industrial 
Relations,"  by  Bryce  M.  Stewart  and 
Walter  J.  Couper. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1946,  indicates 
a  drop  of  about  one  third  in  the 
number  of  children  employed,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wartime  peak  of  3,- 
000,000.  The  report  is  available  from 
the  committee,  419  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  16. 

Mental  Health 

Mental  disorders  affect  in  some 
degree  about  8,000,000  Americans, 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
stated  in  his  annual  report  on  the 
b.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  These 
patients,  he  said,  fill  more  than  half 
the  hospital  beds  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Parran  hailed  as  great  public  health 
advances  the  passage  of  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act,  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act,  the 
formation  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Although  Congress  in  passing  the 
Mental  Health  Act  last  summer  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriation 
(see  "Setback,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
September  1946,  page  231),  the  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Advisory  Coun- 
cil met  in  Washington  in  January  to 
draft  a  conditional  plan  for  next  year. 
President  Truman's  recent  budget 
message  included  a  request  for  about 
$6,000,000  to  set  up  the  program. 

If  the  money  is  made  available,  the 
council's  plan  for  the  first  year  calls 
for  $500,000  for  federal  grants  to  non- 
profit institutions  and  agencies  to  study 
the  nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of 
mental  ills;  $2,000,000  for  federal 
grants-in-aid  for  training  very  much 
needed  psychiatric  personnel ;  $3,000,- 
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000  for  grants  to  states  on  a  matching 
basis  of  two  federal  dollars  to  every 
state  dollar  to  be  used  mainly  for 
setting  up  about  100  mental  health 
clinics. 

On  the  council,  which  is  appointed 
by  Dr.  Parran  to  shape  policy  and 
approve  projects,  are:  Drs.  Edward  A. 
Strecker,  William  C.  Menninger,  John 
Romano,  Frank  F.  Tallman,  George 
S.  Stevenson,  and  David  M.  Levy.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Felix,  head  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  mental  hygiene  divi- 
sion administers  the  program. 

Everyone  Needed 

A  group  of  leaders  in  the  mental 
health  field,  headed  by  Dr.  Leo  H. 
Bartemeier  of  Detroit,  have  organized 
the  Psychiatric  Foundation  for  a  na- 
tionwide educational  campaign  on  men- 
tal illness.  Incorporated  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  the  foundation  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  American  Neurological 
Society,  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

A  leaflet  from  the  foundation,  ex- 
plaining its  aims,  terms  mental  ill- 
ness "the  largest  single  medical  prob- 
lem" and  declares  that  the  only  hope 
of  solution  lies  in  "securing  the  inter- 
est, the  cooperation  ...  of  everyone 
everywhere."  To  this  end,  the  new 
group  will  seek  funds  for  "an  exten- 
sive and  prolonged  program  of  public 
education"  and  will  attempt  to  enlist 
popular  support  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  that  obtained  by  organizations  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  infantile  paralysis  or 
tuberculosis  sufferers. 

Specifically,  the  foundation  will  seek 
community  support  for  education  in 
the  schools  for  marriage  and  parent- 
hood ;  mental  hygiene  clinics  available 
to  every  community;  more  well  or- 
ganized departments  of  psychiatry  in 
medical  schools;  more  funds  for  re- 
search. 

Officers  of  the  foundation  are:  Dr. 
Leo  H.  Bartemeier  of  Detroit,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Edward  A.  Strecker,  Phila- 
delphia, vice-president;  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Parsons,  New  York  City,  treas- 
urer; Austin  M.  Davies,  New  York 
City,  executive  director.  Included  on 
the  board  of  directors  are:  Dr.  Karl 
M.  Bowman,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  C. 
Charles  Burlingame,  Hartford.  Offices 
of  the  foundation  are  at  9  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 

Instead  of  Hospitals 

That    the    population    of    mental 
hospitals — which  is  now  600,000,   ac- 


cording to  Dr.  Parran  —  would  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  proper 
outpatient  facilities  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic 
in  Los  Angeles,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene last  November.  Dr.  Bowman 
felt  that  every  type  of  case  except  the 
most  disturbed  could  be  handled 
through  treatment  in  outpatient  clinics. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  1947 
California  legislature  would  authorize 
the  four  new  clinics  called  for  in  the 
department's  program. 

In  New  York,  a  bill  for  state  aid 
for  local  psychiatric  treatment  centers 
was  introduced  into  the  1947  state 
legislature  by  Senator  Seymour  Hal- 
pern.  One  of  a  series  of  bills  designed 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  state's 
overcrowded  mental  institutions,  it 
proposes  that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  survey  existing  state  and 
county  facilities  in  order  to  outline  a 
program  of  state  aid  for  local  clinics. 
In  introducing  the  bill,  Senator  Hal- 
pern  said  it  was  hoped  that  mentally 
ill  people  could  be  handled  at  such 
local  centers  on  an  outpatient  basis 
without  having  to  be  entered  for  hos- 
pital care. 

The  saving,  both  human  and  finan- 
cil,  which  such  clinics  can  represent 
has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of 
the  mental  health  bureau  in  the  State 
Health  Department  in  Connecticut, 
which  subsidizes  mental  hygiene  clinics 
in  five  general  hospitals  and  operates 
two  traveling  psychiatric  teams.  In  his 
column  for  February  20,  Albert 
Deutsch  of  PM  reported  that  six 
years  ago,  when  the  Connecticut  pro- 
gram was  operating  with  only  one 
psychiatric  team,  the  state  conducted 
a  survey  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
plan  in  terms  of  financial  economy. 

The  survey  included  477  children 
who  had  been  treated  at  the  state's 
clinics  the  previous  year.  It  showed 
that  66  of  these  children  would  have 
required  institutional  care  if  they  had 
not  had  clinic  treatment.  On  the  basis 
of  average  length  of  stay  in  such 
institutions,  the  cost  would  have  been 
about  $199,549.50.  The  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  mental  hygiene  bureau  for 
that  year  amounted  to  $28.461.25. 

Toward  Better  Care 

Student  nurses  at  California's 
Stockton  State  Hospital  include  in 
their  studies  four  hours  a  week  of 
psychiatric  theory  taught  by  a  staff 
member,  and  one  hour  on  the  prac- 


tical application  of  psychiatric  nursing, 
given  by  a  graduate  nurse.  A  similar 
course  is  given,  wherever  possible,  to 
hospital  attendants,  particularly  new 
employes.  The  use  of  films  has  been 
a  helpful  part  of  the  hospital's  train- 
ing program. 

Also  in  the  interest  of  improving 
general  care  in  mental  hospitals,  the 
National  Mental  Health  Foundation 
has  prepared  a  "Handbook  for  Psychi- 
atric Aides — Section  One:  A  General 
Guide  to  Work  in  Mental  Hospitals." 
Addressed  to  student  nurses,  nurse's 
aides,  psychiatric  aides,  attendants, 
therapists,  foremen  of  patient  crews, 
it  stresses  the  value  of  their  work  as 
"the  most  important  factor"  in  the 
patient's  mental  environment.  It  also 
seeks  to  replace  ignorance  and  fear 
with  a  modicum  of  understanding  of 
mental  illness  and  a  practical  working 
attitude.  Sample  suggestion:  to  "get 
over  being  shocked  but  .  .  .  continue 
to  be  sensitive."  Price  50  cents  frqm 
the  foundation,  P.  O.  Box  7574, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 

Preschool  Mental  Hygiene 

The  Council  Child  Development 
Center,  mental  hygiene  clinic  for  pre- 
school children,  opened  on  February 
3  in  New  York  City,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  New  York  section,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Lester  N.  Hofheimer  Estate,  and  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  Equipped 
to  handle  fifty  children  at  a  time,  the 
center  "seeks  to  discover  through  in- 
dividual and  group  treatment  the 
causes  of  behavior  problems  in  appar- 
ently normal  children." 

Counseling  to  parents  is  also  offered 
by  the  center,  according  to  the  direc- 
tor, Dr.  Nathan  Ackerman,  in  order 
to  "bring  about  changes  in  attitude 
in  the  family  and  hence  changes  in  the 
life  situation  of  the  children." 

About  People 

Hester  B.  Crutcher,  director  of 
psychiatric  social  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, was  appointed  in  January  to  the 
advisory  council  of  psychiatric  social 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

John  J.  Cronin,  dean  of  the  Kent 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut at  Hartford,  effective  July  1,  1947. 
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Mr.    Cronin    succeeds   John    A.    Rei- 
mers,  who  died  in  August  1946. 

New  Location 

The  national  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  is  now  located  in  Rooms  509 
and  510  in  the  Russell  Sage  Building, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York  10. 

Scholarships 

The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity,  an 
international  organization  of  college 
women,  has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  for  scholarships  in  the 
fields,  of  prevention  of  blindness  and 
sight  conservation,  including  such 
specialties  as  prevention  study,  training 
of  orthoptic  technicians,  training  of 
teachers  for  sight-saving  classes,  and 
training  of  workers  for  the  preschool 
blind.  Information  may  be  secured 
from  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Miller,  39 
West  Jefferson  Road,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Health  Conference  Proceedings 

The  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Local  Health  Units, 
held  in  Ann  Arbor  in  September  1946, 
have  been  published  as  a  supplement 
to  the  January  1947  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

At  San  Francisco 

The  preliminary  program  for  the 
seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco's  Civic 
Auditorium  April  13-19,  announces 
that  general  sessions  will  be  addressed 
by  the  conference  president,  Arlien 
Johnson;  T.  V.  Smith  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Leon  Henderson  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  America ;  and 
Margaret  Mead,  associate  curator  of 
anthropology  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Death  of  Psychologist 

KURT  LEWIN,  psychologist  and 
director  of  the  research  center  for 
group  dynamics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  at  his  home  in  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, Dr.  Lewin  held  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  psychology  at 
the  university  from  1926  until  he  left 
Germany  in  1933.  He  came  to  this 
country  as  visiting  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Stanford  University,  and 
later  held  similar  positions  on  the 
faculties  at  Cornell  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Harvard  University, 
and  University  of  California.  Dur- 


Retired 

The  resignation  of  Homer 
Folks,  secretary  of  the  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  of  New  York 
for  more  than  half  a  century  was 
announced  on  February  20. 

Mr.  Folks,  who  recently  passed 
his  eightieth  birthday',  was  one  of 
the  first  men  in  this  country  to 
choose  a  social  work  career.  He 
joined  the  association  staff  in 
1893,  and  has  served  ever  since 
except  for  a  term  as  commissioner 
of  public  charities  of  New  York 
City  and  periods  abroad  with  ARC 
during  and  after  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Folks  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  many  fields 
of  human  welfare  through  service 
in  positions  of  leadership  and 
technical  advice.  He  has  acted  as 
president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. He  was  also  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  1923,  the  50th  aniver- 
sary  year. 


ing  the  war  he  was  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  in  Washington, 
where  he  carried  out  several  secret 
research  projects.  In  1944,  he  estab- 
lished the  research  center  to  conduct 
fundamental  research  in  social  psy- 
chology and  to  train  students  in  his 
methods. 


Comment 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  note  in  the  "Against 
Crime"  department  of  your  September 
issue,  reporting  that  the  California 
Prison  Reorganization  Act  of  1944 
established  a  psychiatric  clinic  at  San 
Quentin  Prison,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Adult  Authority  agency  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Cor- 


rections. Commissioner  McGee  reports 
that  the  psychiatric  clinic  is  known  as 
a  Guidance  Center,  and  has  four  major 
divisions,  medicine  and  surgery,  soci- 
ology and  casework,  psychology,  and 
educational  counseling.  .  .  .  The  law 
requires  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction  shall  establish  a  psychiatric 
clinic.  Further,  according  to  Mr. 
McGee,  the  Center  is  intended  to  "ex- 
ercise control  over  the  professional 
treatment  of  prisoners."  It  would  be 
presumed  then  that  the  psychiatric 
clinic  would  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  psychiatrist.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance a  clinical  psychologist  is  placed 
in  charge.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  this  in  the  light  of  psychiatric  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  diagnostic  and 
treatment  programs.  A  psychiatric 
clinical  service  must  be  directed  ad- 
ministratively by  a  psychiatrist.  To 
make  a  psychiatrist  technically  respon- 
sible without  giving  him  the  admin- 
istrative responsibility  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  insure  a  profession- 
ally competent  service  is  obviously  un- 
sound administrative  policy  and  an 
abuse  of  psychiatric  practice. 

Can  it  be  that  in  the  whole  State 
of  California  there  was  not  one  psychi- 
atrist available  for  the  position?  A 
psychologist  does  not  possess  the  medi- 
cal training  required  to  coordinate  the 
medical  and  nonmedical  aspects  of 
individual  criminal  behavior.  Since 
deviant  social  behavior  is,  at  least  in 
part,  a  function  of  the  conflicted  per- 
sonality, the  principles  and  methods  of 
psychiatry  must  certainly  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  problem. 

This  episode  emphasizes  again  the 
reactionary  tenor  of  the  philosophy 
which  grips  so  many  of  the  administra- 
tive leaders  in  American  penology.  Pen- 
ology must  recognize  its  responsibilities 
in  adhering  to  the  professional  stand- 
ards fostered  by  other  fields  of  social 
welfare. 

These  comments  are  offered  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  philosophy  of 
administratively  utilizing  a  psychiatric 
clinic  in  a  penal  setting  has  for  years 
been  a  basically  sound  forward  step. 
However,  in  the  recent  and  present 
available  descriptions  of  the  process, 
the  translation  of  that  philosophy  into 
practice  goes  far  afield  from  what  can 
be  accepted  as  professionally  sound. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  severe  set-back  to 
a  forward  looking  penology  to  have  its 
philosophy  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of 
these  applications. 

HARRY  L.  FREEDMAN,  M.D. 
WiHiamsburg,  Va. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING  PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS? Edited  by  Karen  Horney, 
M.D.  Norton.  $3. 

THIS    VOLUME,   THE   JOINT   WORK    OF 

six  analysts,  is  primarily  an  attempt  to 
answer  doubts  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
"considering  analysis,"  in  order  to  help 
him  successfully  through  the  first  stage 
of  an  analytic  process:  the  stage  before 
he  seeks  professional  advice. 

What  happens  during  this  stage  is 
not  essentially  different  from  what 
happens  later  during  treatment,  or  still 
later  after  treatment.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  contribution  of  this  rather 
small  book  is  to  make  this  series  of 
happenings  an  understandable  process. 
We  can  give  here  a  mere  outline  of  the 
detailed  and  many-sided  description  of 
it  given  by  the  authors  of  this  book. 
It  is  something  like  this: 

Imagine  a  young  girl  at  the  gawky 
age  of  fifteen,  not  popular  with  boys, 
neglected  at  dances.  She  has  been 
teased  about  her  red  hair,  and  the  last 
thing  she  suspects  is  that  it  is  lovely 
enough  to  make  a  beauty  out  of  her; 
she  keeps  it  covered,  or  tight-braided, 
and  even  considers  dyeing  it.  In  this 
mood,  she  sees  at  a  dance  a  "gorgeous" 
brunette,  dressed  in  glamorous  crimson, 
and  mobbed  by  the  boys.  The  little  red- 
head decides  that  crimson  is  the  color 
for  her,  and  after  that  will  wear  noth- 
ing else.  It  does  horrible  things  to  her 
hair,  so  she  finally  dyes  her  hair  black, 
thereby  losing  her  greatest  asset.  In 
time  her  reason  for  chosing  crimson  is 
forgotten — or  "repressed." 

The  girl  now  imagines  herself  to  be 
a  glamorous  brunette.  A  neurotic  il- 
lusion has  been  established :  the  real  self 
is  buried,  and  a  false  self  holds  the 
field.  If  there  were  space  we  could  go 
on  to  show  how  much  of  the  girl's 
efforts  would  be  wasted  in  maintaining 
this  illusion — she  would  chose  only 
those  friends  who  would  affirm  it,  and 
would  narrow  and  distort  her  life  to 
avoid  anything  that  might  disturb  it. 

What  happens  in  analysis? 

The  Freudians  direct  their  efforts 
largely  toward  the  recapture  of  that 
repressed  memory;  the  girl  will  pre- 
sumably give  up  wearing  crimson  when 
she  understands  why  she  first  chose  it. 

Dr.  Horney  and  her  co-authors  focus 
attention  on  the  present.  They  feel  that 
the  girl  must  have  something  in  place 
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of  her  illusion.  One  part  of  analysis  is 
directed  toward  making  her  see  what 
her  illusion  is  doing  to  her — now;  how 
it  is  ruining  her  life.  The  other  part — 
fully  as  important — is  to  find  out  about 
that  red  hair,  persuade  her  not  to  dye 
it,  but  to  uncover  it,  let  it  shine  out  in 
all  its  glory,  and  to  wear  colors  that 
suit  it.  If  she  can  take  a  chance  on  her 
real  self,  she  will  sooner  or  later  have 
good  experiences.  Boys  will  admire 
her.  On  this  basis  she  can  erect  a  real 
self-confidence  which  can  be  main- 
tained without  elaborate  strategem. 
She  may  remember  why  she  first  chose 
crimson,  but  that  will  not  be  her  main 
reason  for  giving  it  up.  She  becomes 
convinced  that  it  isn't  doing  anything 
for  her,  that  she  can  be  more  lovely 
without  it;  after  that  nothing  could 
persuade  her  to  wear  it. 

A  good  deal  of  the  role  of  the 
analyst  is  to  discover  and  develop  the 
largely  hidden  beauty  and  worth  of  the 
real  personality;  and  since  it  has  been 
neglected,  he  may  be  the  only  person 
to  whom  it  is  visible  for  a  time.  He 
has  been  trained  to  see  this  beauty 
and  worth;  he  can  be  counted  on  to 
appreciate  it,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  false  crimson  glamour  of  the  neu- 
rosis. Sometimes  this  experience  of  en- 
couragement and  appreciation  is  essen- 
tial to  cure.  It  is  what  happens  during 
treatment.  After  treatment,  this  type 
of  experience  can  be  had  with  other 
friends  as  well.  Treatment  is  concluded 
when  the  illusionary  self  has  been 
pretty  well  abandoned,  a  person's  real 
worth  established,  accepted  by  himself, 
and  on  the  way  to  be  accepted  by 
other  people.  ELIZABETH  LANCASTER 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COLOR  BLIND:  A  WHITE  WOMAN  LOOKS 
AT  THE  NEGRO,  by  Margaret  Halsey. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  $2.50. 

WE  HAVE  PROFITED  BY  E.  B.  WHITENS 

pungent  paragraphs  on  that  outmoded 
concept,  national  sovereignty.  Now  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss 
Halsey  attack  the  musty,  fusty  chosen- 
race  complex  with  the  rapier  of  wit 
and  satire,  the  current  vocabulary  of 
the  younger  set,  and  the  strategy  of 
psychological  understanding. 

Her  brief,  quickly  read  book  is  so 
good,  one  wishes,  perhaps  ungratefully, 
it    could    have    been    better.    But    ob- 
ordered  through   Survey  Associates,  Inc., 


jection  must  be  made  to  her  dismissal 
of  African  culture  with  a  brief  allusion 
untrue  in  its  implications  and  her  un- 
differentiated  generalizations  about 
Negro  potentialities.  When,  however, 
she  lightfoots  it  about  the  heavy  figures 
of  the  emotionally  immature,  deftly 
stripping  them  of  their  fine  grown-up 
masquerade  to  reveal  the  naked  infan- 
tile weakness  underneath,  she  may,  or 
may  not,  teach  us  a  degree  more  of 
objectivity.  Neither  she,  nor  any  one 
else,  of  course,  can  teach  the  infant 
until  he  himself  decides  to  grow  up. 
But  if  we  recognize  the  infant  for 
what  he  is,  we  know  better  what  to  do 
with  him. 

This  use  of  the  psychological  steel 
instead  of  the  moral  big  stick  should 
be  learned  by  other  reformers  in  a  new 
scientific  world.  Do  not  mistake.  Here 
is  the  same  honest  logic1  and  moral 
courage  which  informed  the  Abolition- 
ists. All  the  flippancy  does  not  change 
that.  The  thrusts  go  home  to  provoke 
some  fresh  and  stimulating  thinking, 
and  that  is  what  we  want — for  the 
tragedy  is  great  and  its  alleviation  is 
long  overdue. 
New  York  City  HELEN  BUCKLER 

THE   SECOND   FORTY  YEARS,   by  Ed- 
ward J.  Stieglitz,  M.D.  Lippincott.  $2.95. 

THIS    IS    ONE    MORE    OF   THE    SEVERAL 

books  which  have  been  written,  during 
the  past  few  years,  to  awaken  the  in- 
telligent lay  reader  to  the  importance 
of  the  problem  of  old  age  in  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  Dr.  Stieglitz 'is  one  of 
the  foremost  geriatric  physicians  in 
this  country.  He  has  headed  the  un- 
fortunately defunct  Unit  of  Gerontol- 
ogy of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service; 
he  has  edited  an  excellent  handbook 
on  geriatric  medicine;  and  he  has  con- 
tributed much  to  our  slowly  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  aging. 

He  has  written  an  able,  well  or- 
ganized, easily  understood  introduction 
to  the  many  problems  and  objectives 
of  old  age  research.  However,  the 
thought  may  be  permitted  that  by  now 
enough  has  been  done  to  popularize  the 
tremendous,  vital,  threatening  and 
hopeful  facts  about  our  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  aged,  and  that  efficient 
action  ought  to  take  place.  More  popu- 
lar books  on  the  subject  must  necessar- 
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Announcing  — 

Social  Work  Year  Book 

1947  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Editor 

THE  NEW  1947  EDITION 
continues  the  features  which 
made  its  predecessors  indis- 
pensable to  persons  in  the  field 
of  social  work:  79  signed,  au- 
thoritative articles  on  social 
work  and  related  subjects,  and 
directories  including  539  na- 
tional agencies  (governmental, 
voluntary,  and  selected  Cana- 
dian). 

Freed  from  wartime  restric- 
tions, this  expanded  edition 
records  social  work's  adjust- 
ments to  the  problems  of  post- 
war America. 

9 

714  pages  $3.50 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

130  East  22d  Street 
New  York  10     N.  Y. 


THE  APRIL  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 

A  Special  Number  Interpreting  the  Problems  of 

World  Relief  and 
Rehab  il  itation 

And  Immediate  Responsibilities  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 

A  REALISTIC  APPRAISAL  OF  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  AND 
PROJECTS  .  .  .  present  organizational  stages  of  each  .  .  . 
issues  of  policy,  program  and  finance  .  .  .  areas  of  responsi- 
bility .  immediate  effectiveness  .  trained  leadership  personnel. 

APPRAISAL  OF  WORLD  NEEDS  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 
.  .  .  productive  capacity,  political  stability,  financial  resources 
.  .  .  specific  services  by  UNRRA  and  certain  voluntary  agencies. 

DISPLACED  PERSONS  ...  the  obstacles  to  a  real  solution 
.  .  .  their  number,  location,  human  complexities  .  .  .  focus 
of  constructive  effort. 

CHILDREN  .  .  .  maternal  health  centers,  feeding  programs 
.  .  .  institutions,  family  life,  churches,  youth  activities. 

DISEASE  .  .  .  medical  services,  camp  inspection,  malnutri- 
tion, tuberculosis  .  .  .  control  of  epidemics  .  .  .  training 
physicians  and  nurses. 

ORGANIZATIONS  .  .  .  cooperation,  joint  planning,  practical 
machinery  for  coordination. 


ily  be  repetitious.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  future  of  old  age  is 
developing  into  the  most  revolutionary 
movement  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Stieglitz,  naturally,  is  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  his  readers  will  be  convinced 
by  his  conclusions: 

"Solution  of  the  sociological  problem 
is  urgent.  The  time  is  short  and  the 
numbers  of  the  aged  are  increasing 
rapidly.  There  is  need  for  a  greater 
application  of  our  existing  knowledge 
of  geriatric  medicine  in  guiding  lead- 
ers whose  direct  responsibilities  in- 
volve the  utilization  of  this  potentially 
valuable  part  of  our  people.  Extensive 
research,  both  in  clinical  medicine  and 
into  the  fundamental  biology  of 
senescence,  are  requisite  to  further  ad- 
vance. To  date,  the  capacities  of  the 
elderly  are  largely  unexplored  and 
their  limitations  poorly  defined." 

MARTIN  GUMPERT,  M.D. 
New  York  City 

HOW  TO  READ  STATISTICS,  by  R.  L. 
C.   Butsch.    Bruce.    $2.50. 

IN      EXPLAINING      TO      LAYMEN      THE 

essentials  of  statistical  methods,  authors 
generally  assume  either  too  little 


knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  readers 
and  restrict  themselves  to  a  deceptively 
simple  picture  or  they  assume  too  much 
and  leave  their  readers  bewildered. 

"How  to  Read  Statistics"  suffers 
from  both  shortcomings.  Throughout 
the  book  the  author  does  not  assume 
that  the  reader  can  take  a  square  root 
or  understand  a  mathematical  symbol. 
In  the  opening  chapters  he  tries  to  get 
around  this  by  using  wordy  language 
while  in  the  more  advanced  chapters  he 
suddenly  jumps  into  whole  pages  of 
technical  jargon.  The  mystery  becomes 
all  the  greater  for  the  reader  when 
the  author  continuously  refers  to  tables 
that  are  not  there:  "We  look  in  the 
table  of  F  under  4  degrees  of  freedom 
for  the  larger  variance.  .  .  ." 

The  book  promises  to  explain  to 
teachers,  social  workers,  personnel  di- 
rectors and  industrial  executives, 
"something  of  the  purposes  ...  of  the 
various  statistical  techniques  and  .  .  . 
application  ...  to  industrial,  social 
and  educational  problems."  Actually 
almost  all  the  illustrations  deal  with 
high  school  and  college  grades  and 
tests.  Of  the  four  exceptions,  two  in- 
volve the  selection  of  chalk  for  schools. 

A  few  definitely  incorrect  statements 


occur,  the  following  one  in  several 
places:  ".  .  .  the  difference  between  the 
means  is  statistically  significant  which 
implies  that  we  are  convinced  that  the 
true  difference  could  never  be  zero." 
To  explain  why  this  is  grossly  mis- 
leading would  take  too  much  space  in 
a  nontechnical  journal. 

Altogether  the  book  is  by  no  means  a 
survey  for  laymen  of  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics. The  reader  cannot  possibly  get 
even  a  first  glimpse  of  the  tremendous 
variety  of  extremely  useful  applications 
nor  can  he  realize  that  he  is  being  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  of  scientific  investigation. 

PAUL   NEURATH 
Queens  College,  L.  /.,  TV.  Y. 

MINORITY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PUB 
LIC  SCHOOLS,  by  Theodore  Brameld. 
Harper.  $2.50. 

THEODORE  BRAMELD  HAS  BROUGHT 
together  in  this  book  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  on  administra- 
tive practices  with  regard  to  intergroup 
education.  His  method  of  presenting 
facts  in  several  city  school  systems  by 
fictionalizing  names,  population  figures, 
and  other  characteristics  to  spare  the 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Associate  and  Special  Croup  Meetings 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  GROUP  WORKERS 

Annual    Meeting,   San    Francisco,   Calif,   April    13-19,    1947 
Consultation  service   available   at  booth 
Afternoon   sessions:   Monday,  Tuesday,   Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day 
Evening  meeting:  Thursday 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

See  Program  for  National  Conference 

Consultation  Service  Available  at  Booth  of  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

April    II,    12,   and    13,   Delegate   Conference,   Civic  Audi- 
torium 
Consultation   and    Literature   at  Association's   Booth 

AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Headquarters — St.  Francis  Hotel 

Consultation  at  Exhibit  Booth  and  Hotel 

Meeting:  April  15—2:00  to  3:30  P.M. 

Subjects:  "Changes  in  the  Organizational  Structure  of  the 

American    Red    Cross" — "The   Red    Cross   Looks   Back   at 

the  Crossroads" 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

Headquarters  and  Consultation  appointments  at 

Conference  Booth 
Publications  Display 

Afternoon  Sessions:  Monday  through  Friday 
Annual   Meeting:   Thursday  evening,   Hotel  Whitcomb 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.  INC. 

Headquarters,  St.  Francis  Hotel 
Consultation  Service,  Exhibit 
Social  Service  Exchange 
Committee  on  Volunteer  Service 

COUNCIL  OF  SEAMEN'S  AGENCIES 

Meeting  Wednesday,  April   16th— 2:00  to  3:30  P.M. 
For  details,  program  information,  etc.,  write 
O.  C.  Frey,  Secretary,  25  South  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

EPISCOPAL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUTH 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  CHURCH  MISSION  OF  HELP.  INC. 

Exhibit  and  Consultation  at  Booth 
Annual  Meeting  in  New  York 

FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Consultation  and  Exhibits — Booth,  Auditorium 
Headquarters,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel 
Meetings:  April   14,   15,   16,   17—2:00  P.M. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  Y.M.C.A.'s 

Headquarters:   Central   Y.M.C.A.,   220  Golden   Gate  Ave. 
April    14 — 12:15    P.M.    Luncheon    of   delegates   at   Central 

Y.M.C.A. 
Information:  Lome  W.  Bell,  715  S.  Hope  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  NATURALIZATION 
AND  CITIZENSHIP 

April    16—2:00    P.M.,   War   Memorial    Building,   Who  Are 

Our  Non-Citizens? 
April   17 — 2:00  P.M.,  War  Memorial  Building,  Problems  of 

American  Citizenship 
April    18 — 8:30    P.M.,    California    Hall,   Joint   Meeting    on 

Racial    Discrimination    and    American    Citizenship 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS.  INC. 

April  14—4:00-5:30  P.M. 
April  18—2:00-3:30  P.M. 
Booth  and  Consultation  Service 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 

April  10-12,  Hotel  Whitcomb 

Subjects:  probation,  parole,  juvenile  courts,  detention, 

community  preventive  movements 
Consultation  Booth 

NATIONAL  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

April   15 — 2:00  P.M. — Public  Relations  in  Race  Relations 
April  16—2:00  P.M.— Letting  the  Public  in  on  the  Real 

Objectives  of  Group  Work  Agencies 
April    18 — 11:00  A.M. — The  Day  to  Day  Public  Relations 

Job 
April   19 — 11:00  A.M. — Interpretation  of  Social  Case  Work 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 

1 1  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago  3.  Illinois 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend 

meeting  on  cerebral  palsy,  Thurs.,  April  17 — 2:00-3:30  P.M. 
Exhibit  of  pamphlets  and  publications 
Official  publication,  Crippled  Child  Magazine 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,   INC. 

Wednesday,    April     16—4:00-5:30    P.M..    California    Hall, 

Room  201 
Subject:  The   Role   of   Medical   Social  Work  in  the   Field 

of  Sight  Conservation 
Exhibit  and  Consultation  Booth 

THE  NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Exhibit  and  consultation  at  booth  in  Civic  Auditorium 
April   14th  to   17th— 2:00-5:30  P.M.,  War  Memorial  Build- 
ing 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

Descriptive  literature  and  consultation  service  available 
at  booths.  Appointments  will  be  made  with  Officers  on 
specific  phases  of  Salvation  Army  work 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Exhibit  at  booth  for  information  on  services  and  member- 
ship 
Annual  membership  meeting  to  be  held  later  in  the  Spring 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

Survey  Graphic  and  Survey  Midmonthly 
Book  Exhibits 


74th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


-San  Francisco,    1889—1929—1947- 
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American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN   NATIONAL  RED   CROSS 

— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C-,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  There  are  3,754  local  chapters 
organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services 
of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans,  Community 
Service  to  Camps  and  Hospitals,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  International  Activities, 
Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief,  Nursing 
Services,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water 
Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Blood 
Donor  Service,  Volunteer  Special  Services, 
American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  College 
Units. 


Blind 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director, 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foundation 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions 
— Shelby  M.  Harrison,  General  Director,  130 
E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  10.  Departments: 
Arts  and  Social  Work,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Social  Work  Administration,  Social 
Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the  Professions. 
The  publications  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director.  Harrv  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Racial  Adjustment 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  54 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  serv- 
ices. During  war  and  post-war  -period  spe- 
cializes in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  man- 
power in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships 
in  Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  service  in  offering  prac- 
tical training  for  Negro  vouth  and  in  pro- 
motion of  interracial  good  will.  Maintains 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  for 
compiling  and  releasing  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  race  relations  and  Negro  progress. 
Published  material  available.  F.  D.  Patter- 
son, President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 

19th  Street,  New  York  3.  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President  Malcolm  Van 
Zandt,  President ;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors :  The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recrea- 
tion Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  235  West  1 1 3  Street ; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49th  Street ; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co- 
Sponsor  School  Settlement,  1 20  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn;  Lafayette  Community  Cen- 
ter, Sumner  and  Lafayette  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. — David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs : 
Cubbing,  boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  1 5  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Walter  W.  Head,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors ;  incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  building  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Age  groups 
served  are  Blue  Bird-;  (7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  (10  through  iunior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JUVENILE 
AGENCIES — Devoted  to  improving  meth- 
ods of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Annual  meeting.  "The  Proceed- 
ings," sent  to  members.  Fee  $3.00.  Estab- 
lished 1903.  Executive  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Johnstone,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
E.  W.  Palmer,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  t  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Health 


AMERICAN  HEARlrfG  SOCIETY  —  1537 
35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C.  A 
national  organization  devoted  to  prevention 
of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $2.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information  given 
concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Field  Service.  C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D., 
president;  Harry  P.  Wareham,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 
Allan  Hurst,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free, 
non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults 
and  children.  (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains 
children's  service.  Medical,  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  H.  J.  Corper, 
M.D.,  Research  Director;  Mrs.  Ruth  Axel- 
rad,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  appli- 
cations to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindebaum,  di- 
rector of  Social  Service.  Philadelphia  area: 
1831  Chestnut  St.,  Harold  Greenspun,  di- 
rector. Chicago  area:  30  North  La  Salle 
St.,  Louis  Freed,  director.  Los  Angeles 
area:  810  So.  Spring  St.,  Albert  J.  Silver- 
man,  director.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds 
or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — -A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  42  states,  including  20  cen- 
ters in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lacking 
centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  President,  The 
Rev.  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Associate 
Medical  Director,  Eva  F.  Dodge,  M.D. 

THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society 
of  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Its  aim  is  to  help 
bring  about,  through  research  and  education, 
a  continuous  reduction  in  alcoholism  and 
the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associ- 
ated with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Mem- 
bers pay  five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 

MARGARET  SANGER.  Director. 

Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 325  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE   OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities:— 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  maj;  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormack,  Exec.  Dir. 
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Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  12-19,  1947,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA — 297  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lqwry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid. 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 

Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL     BUREAU 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly    twelve    times    a    year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.   For  Information   contact  the 
Advertising    Department. 


(Continued  from  page  90) 
cooperating  schools  embarrassment  yet 
presenting  the  practices  clearly  to  the 
reader  is  a  unique  procedure.  It  is 
the  reviewer's  opinion  that  his  slight 
alterations  detract  nothing  from  the 
value  or  forcefulness  of  the  study. 

The  writing  style  is  racy,  easy  read- 
ing. It  has  the  Readers  Digest  hard-to- 
lay-down  quality.  The  summary  chap- 
ter is  extremely  helpful  in  that  it 
brings  together  for  the  reading  audi- 
ence the  significant  features  of  each 
school  system  described.  The  appendix, 
which  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  plan  and  organization  of  the  study, 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  book. 
It  is  our  recommendation  to  every 
reader  that  he  read  the  last  chapter 
first. 

One  gets  the  impression  from  the 
first  that  Mr.  Brameld  is  dead-in- 
earnest  about  his  objective  and  that 
he  has  a  feeling  of  extreme  urgency  in 
getting  his  story  told,  in  cutting  to 
the  meat  of  the  problems  confronting 
school  people  in  these  seven  cities  men- 


tioned, in  analyzing  them,  and  in  pro- 
viding concrete  recommendations  for 
progress  toward  democratic  goals.  One 
gets  the  feeling,  too,  that  the  author 
has  tried  to  be  scrupulously  fair  to  all 
those  who  have  cooperated  in  the 
survey. 

As  a  practical  guide  and  as  a  source 
book  of  information  on  successful  ad- 
ministrative practices,  it  would  seem 
that  every  administrator  confronted 
with  minority  problems  could  find  ideas 
and  techniques  which  might  be  adapted 
to  his  local  situation.  Good  and  bad 
situations  are  described  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  settings,  in  a  cross  section  of 
the  country,  and  with  a  variety  of 
minority  groups. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Bra- 
meld  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  school  men  of  the  country  in  pro- 
viding such  a  volume.  It  is  worth 
careful  study  by  all  educators  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development 
of  down-to-earth  democratic  practices. 
RICHARD  A.  NUZUM 
Principal,  Froebel  School,  Gary,  Ind. 


THE  PAMPHLET  SHELF 


A    HOUSING    PROGRAM    FOR 

AMERICA,  by  Charles  Abrams.  25 
cents.  Discount  on  large  orders.  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  3.  A  ten-point  pro- 
gram for  the  clearance  of  city  slums  and 
the  provision  of  decent  modern  homes 
for  all  the  people  of  America  through 
public,  cooperative,  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

MUTUAL  HOUSING.  Prepared 
by  the  Economics  and  Housing  Branch 
of  the  National  Housing  Agency.  15 
cents.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  pamphlet  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  special  federal  mort- 
gage aids  available  to  veterans,  and  lists 
in  organizational  sequence  thirty-three 
steps  in  constructing  and  financing  a  co- 
operative housing  project. 

EFFECT  OF  CORPORATE  IN- 
COME TAXES  ON  RENTAL 
HOUSING,  by  Randolph  Paul  and 
Miles  Colean.  $1.  National  Committee 
on  Housing,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  10.  Two  authorities  in  the  fiscal 
and  housing  fields  recommend  the  elim- 
ination of  the  corporate  income  tax  to 
stimulate  construction  of  rental  housing, 
and  show  why,  and  how,  in  the  interest 
of  all,  it  should  accomplish  its  objective. 

HOUSING    DIRECTORY— 1946- 

1947.  $3.  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chi- 
cago 37,  111.  The  annual  housing  hand- 


book which  lists,  as  usual,  all  housing 
agencies — official,  unofficial,  national,  re- 
gional, state  and  local — with  pertinent 
data.  This  year's  directory  includes  one 
section  on  the  country's  large  scale  hous- 
ing developments  (1JOO  of  them),  and 
another  on  the  status  of  enabling  housing 
legislation  for  every  state. 

THE  DETROIT  PLAN.  Detroit 
Housing  Commission.  A  simplified  out- 
line of  Detroit's  current  experiment  in 
slum  clearance,  applicable  with  varia- 
tions to  other  urban  areas. 

THE  LARGE  SCALE  PLANNED 
COMMUNITY  AS  AN  INVEST- 
MENT. Buhl  Foundation,  Farmers 
National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Charles  F.  Lewis,  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  its  Chatham  Village  advo- 
cates, on  the  basis  of  this  successful  fif- 
teen-year old  housing  experiment,  in- 
creased activity  in  the  field  of  direct 
building  and  operation  of  large  scale 
housing  developments  by  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  passage  of 
enabling  legislation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  this  end. 

BLIGHTED  AREAS.  Metropolitan 
Housing  Council,  69  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  Dr.  Henry  Heald, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  and  chairman  of  the  South 
Side  Planning  Board,  elaborates  a  pro- 
gram of  action  for  Chicago  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  forums  sponsored  by  the 
council. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


Opportunities    for    Work    in 
PHILADELPHIA    SETTLEMENTS 

WOMAN  skilled  in  group  and  case  work 
to  work  chiefly  with  Negro  girls.  M.S.W. 
and  experience.  Salary  $3000.  8534  Sur- 
vey. 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  for  inter- 
racial settlement.  M.S.W.  Salary  $3000. 
8535  Survey. 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  for  settle- 
ment in  Italian  neighborhood.  M.S.W. 
Salary  $3000.  8536  Survey. 
RESIDENT  DIRECTOR  of  branch  set- 
tlement. Polish-Irish-Negro  neighbor- 
hood. Development  of  neighborhood  lead- 
ership essential.  Maturity  and  experi- 
ence needed.  Quarters  and  $3000.  8537 
Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED— (a)  Director  of  social  service  de- 
partment and,  also,  an  admitting  social  worker ; 
300-bed  hospital  having  125  general  ward  beds; 
duties  of  latter  C9nsist  primarily  of  determin- 
ing financial  eligibility  for  ward  care ;  resi- 
dential town  located  vicinity  New  York  City ; 
minimum,  $3,000.  (b)  Medical  social  worker 
for  recently  opened  out-patient  department; 
large  hospital,  Hawaii,  (c)  Director  of  social 
service  department;  state  training  school  for 
mental  defectives;  experienced  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  required;  $3,000.  (d)  Social 
worker  to  serve  as  assistant  consultant,  state 
rehabilitation  program ;  preferably  someone 
with  experience  in  tuberculosis  hospital;  Mid- 
dle West.  SG3-1.  The  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director),  Palmolive  Build- 
ing, Chicago  11. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  wanted  for  Family 
Welfare  Agency.  Must  have  training  plus  ex- 
perience, to  supervise  agency  and  do  part  of 
case  work.  Salary  $3200.  Write:  Mrs.  Earl 
Brandel,  Court  House,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

SUPERVISOR,  professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  multiple  service  case  work  agency 
to  have  charge  of  unit  where  child  placement 
and  adoption  work  is  done.  Duties  include  ad- 
ministration of  unit,  supervision  of  2  case 
workers  and  student,  promotion  of  home  find- 
ing program,  responsibility  for  Foster  Care 
Committee  of  Board,  and  participation  in 
agency's  general  interpretative  program.  Salary 
range,  $3500-$4000.  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF 
THE  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND 
DATA  SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EX- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
KENTUCKY. 


MALE  CASEWORKER,  private  agency  in  cor- 
rectional field.  Graduate  from  an  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work.  Beginning  salary  $2600. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Position  now 
vacant.  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  311  S. 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS — Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


CASEWORKER,  interesting  position.  Private 
agency  in  Middle  West.  City  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. Salary  based  on  education  and  experi- 
ence. 8521  Survey. 


VACANCIES  for  case  workers  on  Children's 
Aid  Society  staff  in  city  distant  overnight  from 
New  York.  Limited  case  loads.  Opportunity 
for  continued  training  in  School  of  Social 
Work.  Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. 8530  Survey. 


JUNIOR  SOCIAL  WORKER  (Woman)  needed 
in  Children's  Institution  in  Connecticut,  pro- 
viding generalized  child  welfare  program.  8529 
Survey. 


TWO  CASE  WORKERS  wanted  for  an  ex- 
panding family  agency.  Excellent  supervision 
and  community  opportunities.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  training  and  experience.  John  W. 
Anderson,  411  Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER— Catholic     Family    and     Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.   Salaries 
according  to  professional   training  and   experi- 
Graduate     training    required.     Appoint- 
before 


ence.  Graduate  training  required, 
ment  to  be  effective  immediately 
September  1.  8543  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS  AND  SUPERVISOR,  pro- 
fessionally trained,  for  multiple  service  family 
casework  agency.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS      $2400-$3840 

SUPERVISOR    $3600-$4500 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.   W.   Second  Street,  Miami  36,   Fla. 


SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


A  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  in  New  Eng- 
land needs  a  Director  of  Social  Service 
(Woman).  Graduate  training  and  a  number 
of  years  in  generalized  child  welfare  program 
essential.  8528  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER,  family  agency  experience  pre- 
ferred, School  of  Social  Work  training  required. 
Located  in  attractive  residential  community, 
twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia.  Main  Line 
Family  Service  Agency,  18  Simpson  Road, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


CASE  WORKERS,  for  non-sectarian  family  and 
children's  agency  located  in  New  York  State, 
salary  based  on  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience. First,  desired :  one  having  graduate 
training.  Second,  considered :  one  having  one 
year  of  graduate  training  who  would  later  be 
given  educational  leave  to  complete  training. 
8520  Survey. 


CASE  WORK  POSITIONS— Full  and  part 
time.  Part  time  employees  work  week  ends 
while  attending  Chicago  graduate  schools  of 
social  work.  Personnel  policy  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Interviews  arranged  at  San  Francisco 
National  Conference  of  .Social  Work,  or  as 
desired.  Write,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


CASEWORKER — Vacancy  in  July  for  graduate 
school  of  social  work  class  1947.  Well  estab- 
lished Catholic  family  and  child  care  agency. 
8545  Survey. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  COUN- 
SELORS, state  agency.  College  graduation 
and  related  experience  required.  Salary  $2400 
to  $3600. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISORS/ profes- 
sionally qualified  to  work  in  state  agency.  3-4 
years  experience  required.  Salary  $2280  to 
$3540.  For  details  and  application  blanks  write 
before  March  29  to  Merit  System  Supervisor, 
211  Atlas  Building,  Charleston  1,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


WANTED :  Executive  for  Family  agency,  loca- 
tion Southern  New  England.  State  age,  ex- 
perience, salary  expected.  8541  Survey. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  learning  to  administer 
child  service  agency  In  simple  setting  under 
the  guidance  of  trained  field  supervisors.  In- 
cludes working  with  Citizens'  Committee,  pub- 
lic officials  and  supervising  a  visitor.  Provi- 
sional appointments  under  civil  service,  ex- 
perience required,  professional  training  de- 
sired. Beginning  salaries  $2562  and  $3838, 
depending  on  size  of  county.  Rural  Child  Wel- 
fare Unit,  Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


OPENINGS  IN  CAPITOL   CITY 
OF  WASHINGTON    STATE 

SENIOR  CHILDREN'S  WORKER:  One  year 
graduate  social  work  plus  one  year  professional 
employment  required.  Salary  range,  $190  to 
$230. 

SENIOR  VISITOR:  College  graduation  plus 
two  years  professional  experience  required. 
Graduate  work  may  be  substituted  for  ex- 
perience. Salary  range  $190  to  $230. 

JUNIOR  CHILDREN'S  WORKER:  College 
graduation  plus  one  year  graduate  social  work. 
Salary  range  $170  to  $210. 

Car  essential  in  all  above  positions.  Starting  sal- 
ary depends  on  experience.  No  residence  re- 
quirements. 

Further  information  upon  request.  Address  in- 
quiries :  Hugo  Fenske,  Administrator,  Thurston 
County  Welfare  Department,  P.  O.  Box  719, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Personal  interview  at  National  Conference  can 
be  arranged. 


CASEWORKER — Graduate  of  school  of  social 
work  interested  in  continuing  on  in  treatment 
area.  Salary  on  supervisory  level.  Catholic 
agency.  8544  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  by  Family 
Service  Association  of  Utica,  New 
York.  Excellent  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive case  work  in  general  family  rela- 
tionships, youth  problems  and  with  un- 
married mothers.  Permanent  position, 
immediate  opening.  Adequate  salary 
based  on  training  and  experience.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  8507  Survey. 


TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  WANTED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  &  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE    I     $2400-$3180 

GRADE    II    $2700-$3360 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


WANTED:  By  the  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Psychiatric  Social  Worker, 
who  may  live  in,  or  outside  the  hospital. 
Among  the  duties  are  history  taking,  investiga- 
tion of  home,  community  and  work  situation! 
to  which  patients  are  to  return  on  _  release, 
supervision  of  patients  who  are  on  _  visit  in  the 
community,  and  possible  supervision  of  stu- 
dents from  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Address 
inquiries  to  Bardwell  H.  Flower,  M.D.,  Super- 
intendent. 


JACKSONVILLE!  !  !  Two  or  three  profes- 
sionally qualified  caseworkers  desired  immedi- 
ately by  well-known,  privately  supported,  state 
wide,  non-sectarian,  child  placing  agency. 

MIAMI !  !  !  Graduate  caseworker  wanted  for 
homefinding  and  adoptive  studies.  Excellent 
supervision  assured.  Salary  range  $2100  to 
$2700.  Write  to  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


CASE  WORKERS  WANTED  for  agency  en- 
gaged in  institutional  and  foster  home  care 
for  children  in  the  Chicago  area.  Experience 
in  child  or  family  welfare  desirable.  Good 
community  resources.  Work-study  program. 
Excellent  supervision  and  staff  development 
program.  Personnel  policy.  Salaries  range 
from  $1800  to  $3000  per  year  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8478  Survey. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience 
required.  State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  Information.  8501  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  needed  for  child  placing 
agency  of  good  standards.  Two  years  social 
service  training  required.  Salary  range  $2200- 
$3200.  Children's  Service  Bureau,  127  N.  W. 
Second  St.,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

IMMEDIATELY,  Executive  case  worker  for 
private  family  agency.  Opportunity  for  experi- 
ence in  administration,  case  work  and  com- 
munity interpretation.  Requirements,  one  year 
of  graduate  training  in  a  recognized  school  of 
social  work  and  one  year  of  case  work  experi- 
ence. Apply  Social  Service  League,  312  Eisfeld 
Bldg.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

SUPERVISOR  AND  CASE  WORKERS:  Pro- 
fessionally trained  with  experience.  Multiple- 
service  agency  rapidly  growing  Metropolis. 
Salary:  Supervisor,  $3,000-$3,600.  Case  Work- 
ers, $2,100-$3,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Write  DePelchin  Faith  Home  and  Children's 
Bureau,  Houston  7,  Texas. 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 
Case  Work  Community  Organization 

Medical  Social  Work  Social  Administration 

Social  Research 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recog- 
nized standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the 
Social  Sciences. 

¥or  further  information  write  to   the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

through  The  Survey 

You  may  have  any  book  you  want 
delivered  to  your  door  at  the  regular 
publisher's  price — post-free — by  mail- 
ing your  order  to — 

Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

1 12  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Los   Angeles 

SUMMER  TERM  IN  TWO  SESSIONS 

June  23 — August  1 
Social  Group  Work 

August  4 — August  30 
Current  Problems  in  Child  Welfare 

FALL  SEMESTER  SEPTEMBER  15 

Social  Group  Work 

Public  Welfare 

Community  Organization 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Bulletin  on  Request 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  CHILDREN'S 
INSTITUTION.  Several  years  experience  in 
administration  of  Institutions  for  dependent 
children.  Camp  experience  as  Counselor  and 
Director.  College  graduate.  Male.  Unmarried. 
Good  references.  8515  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  2  years  experience  case 
worker,  2  years  experience  industry*  seeks  po- 
sition as  caseworker,  intake  interviewer,  per- 
sonnel worker,  related  fields,  before  graduate 
study.  8495  Survey. 

YOUNG,  mature  woman,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  graduate  (M.S.),  with  seven  years 
experience  including  administration  in  chil- 
dren's institution  and  child  care  centers,  seek- 
ing challenging  administrative,  consultative, 
community  organization,  or  interracial  pro- 
gram position,  public  or  private  agency.  Ex- 
cellent references.  New  York  area  preferred. 
Any  locality  considered.  8538  Survey. 

PERSONABLE  man  of  41  years  with  highly 
successful  experience  in  all  phases  of  child- 
caring  seeks  challenging  opportunity  as  super- 
intendent, assistant  or  program  director  in 
children's  institution.  Fund-raising,  public  re- 
lations, programming  and  camping  experience. 
Can  assume  responsibility.  Plenty  of  initiative. 
8518  Survey. 

MAN  TEACHER,  23,  with  B.S.  in  teaching, 
wants  to  supervise  boys,  8-12,  in  midwestern 
institution,  summer  and  maybe  permanently. 
8523  Survey. 

WANTED  SUMMER  POSITION.  Travel  or 
summer  camp.  Man,  M.A.  degree,  experienced 
m  social  service  and  education.  Available 
April  first.  8526  Survey. 

POSITION  involving  community  and  casework 
wanted  by  man,  26,  M.S.W.  Experience  in 
child  placing  and  family  fields.  8539  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  Male,  Christian,  M.A,  degree, 
rich  experience  handling  Juvenile  and  Do- 
mestic Relation  problems,  desires  position 
with  broader  responsibilities;  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  court  procedure.  8533  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PERSONNEL,  TEACHING,  OR  SUPERVI- 
SORY post  by  woman  with  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience, caseworker  and  supervisor  in  child- 
dren's  field,  public  and  private  agencies ;  also 
brief  experience  in  public  assistance  and 
private  family  service.  M.A.  in  Sociology  and 
one  year  professional  training.  8531  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  thorough  training  and  vast 
European  experience  various  branches  of  so- 
cial service.  Master's  degree  social  work  and 
7  years  American  case  work  experience  family 
and  children's  agencies,  interested  in  position 
in  administration,  agency  reorganization,  plan- 
ning and  management  of  new  projects.  Eastern 
U.S.  smaller  city  preferred.  8532  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  male, 
single,  many  years  diversified  experience,  now 
actively  engaged  in  Orphanage  as  Admin- 
istrator in  charge  of  personnel,  purchasing, 
food  planning  and  modern  child-care  program- 
ming, seeks  challenging  opportunity  in  the 
delinquent,  orphanage,  or  old  age  field,  highest 
references.  8542  Survey. 

MALE  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER, 
26,  graduate,  interested  psychiatric,  institu- 
tional and  especially  intensive  children's  work 
Two  years  pre-graduate  experience.  Large 
metropolitan  location  or  New  York  preferred. 
Minimum  salary  $2900.  8540  Survey. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,  Personnel  Consultant! 

T3S  Broadway,  New  York  6 

BE   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


THE   ASSOCIATION    FOR 
FAMILY   LIVING 

209  South  State  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Write  for  1947  PAMPHLET  LIST 

Reprints,  materials  on  child  de- 
velopment, sex  education,  family 
relations,  and  education  for  mar- 
riage. 

MAIL   ORDERS    FILLED 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
$16  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES — Popular  brands;  minimum  3 
cartons.  Price  $1.45  per  carton;  postpaid. 
Send  check  or  money  order,  Ace  Mail  Order 
Co.,  East  Orange  39,  N.  J. 


MARCH     1947 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMER     INSTITUTE 

June  10 — June  20,  1947  inclusive 

STUDY  UNITS 
(2  seminars  of  5  sessions  each) 

Teaching  of  Social  Case  Work 

Family  Counselling 

Service  to  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes 

Child  Placing  and  Adoption 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Social  Group  Work 

Public  Assistance 

and 

ROUND  TABLES  concerned  with  common  problems 

i 

Experienced  workers  engaged  in  any  of 
these  fields  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  appropriate  unit.  Tuition  for  any 
Unit,  including  all  Round  Tables,  $35. 

Address  inquiries  and  applications  to 

Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Secretary  for  Admissions, 

2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Penna. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Professional  Education 

for  men  and  women 

in  Social  Work 

T         T         T 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Inter-Group  Work 
Social  Research 
Administration 


Applications  for  September  1947  are 
now  in  order 

For  information  on  admission  and  fellowships 

Apply 
Office  of  the  Dean 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED    SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

Summer   Program 
1947 

Institute  on  Education  for 

International  Understanding 

June  9-13,  1947 

*  *     * 

Workshop  on  Research  in  Social  Work 
June  16-20,  1947 

*  *     * 

Public  Welfare  Workshop 
June  23-27,  1947 

*  *     * 

Winter  Semester  Begins 
September  22,  1947 

For  Full  Information  Inquire 

Admission  Office 

2117  Adelbert  Road 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Loading  to  the  degree  of  MS 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Bottom,  M««». 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Session  May  27  to  August  16,  1947 
Fall  semester  begins  on  September  17,  1947 

Case  Work.  Psychiatric  Social  Work.  Medical  Social 
Work.  Group  Work.  Community  Organization. 

The  May  program  is  especially  adapted  for  employed 
social  workers  who  have  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tional leave  for  a  degree  program. 

For  Information   and  catalogue,  apply  lo 

Richard    K.    Conant,   Dean 

84  Exeter  Street  Boston,   Massachusetts 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THIS  ISSUE  ON  THE 
world  relief  crisis  comes  from  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service,  and  chairman  of  Survey 
Associates'  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Columbia  University's  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  public  law,  has 
long  numbered  the  field  of  international 
relations  among  his  many  interests. 

A.V      INFORMATIVE      PICTURE      OF      WORLD 

needs  today  is  given  by  Richard  R. 
Brown,  deputy  chief  executive  officer  of 
UNRRA.  Mr.  Brown  acted  as  personal 
representative  of  the  director  general  on 
special  field  assignments  relating  to 
UNRRA  missions  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1945  and  1946. 
After  fifteen  years  of  teaching  in  the 
Denver  public  schools,  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1935  as  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor of  NYA.  Currently,  Mr.  Brown  is 
assisting  in  setting  up  IRO,  and  arrange- 
ing  for  transfer  of  UNRRA's  DP  service. 

THE       INTERGOVERNMENTAL       ORGANIZA- 

tions  now  being  rapidly  set  up  for  busi- 
ness are  discussed  by  Ellen  S.  Woodward, 
director  of  the  office  of  Inter-Agency 
and  International  Relations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  Mrs.  Woodward 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  has  acted  as 
a  member  of  UNRRA's  Standing  Tech- 
nical Committee  on  Welfare.  She  was 


Our  Authors 

Guest  editor  for  this  special  issue  of 
Survey  Midmonthly  is  Madeline  Berry, 
former  executive  officer  of  UNRRA's 
Bureau  of  Relief  Services,  and  currently 
working  on  a  special  project  for  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service.  To  Miss  Berry 
goes  credit  for  the  fine  collection  of 
articles,  information,  and  illustrations 
which  went  into  the  making  of  the  is- 
sue. Miss  Berry,  who  has  pursued  a 
career  in  community  organization  from 
local  to  international  levels,  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  our  readers  as  a  staff 
member  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  Inc.,  where  she  served  for  thir- 
teen years  prior  to  her  Washington  ap- 
pointment. 


adviser  to  the  U.  S.  member  in  each 
of  the  six  sessions  of  the  UNRRA 
Council,  as  well  as  the  recent  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

NATHAN  REICH  is  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee's  research  department.  Born 
in  Poland,  Mr.  Reich  is  a  well  known 
lecturer  on  social  and  economic  subjects. 
He  is  now  acting  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  Hunter  College. 

DR.  WILBUR  A.  SAWYER  HAS  BEEN 
director  of  UNRRA's  Health  Division 
since  1944.  World  health  has  been  a 


major  concern  to  Dr.  Sawyer  for  almost 
thirty  years.  To  many  readers,  he  is 
well  known  as  the  former  director  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation's  International 
Health  Division.  Dr.  Sawyer's  outstand- 
ing medical  work  has  been  done  in  the 
fields  of  venereal  and  tropical  diseaser 

THE        MOVING        DESCRIPTION        OF        THE 

world's  children  is  at  many  points  a  first- 
hand account.  The  author,  Eileen  Egan, 
representing  the  staff  of  World  Relief 
Services  -  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  organized  services  for  refu- 
gees in  Mexico  in  1943;  and  in  1944 
went  to  Spain,  where  the  NCWC — with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  and  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee — provided  joint  cooperative 
service  to  refugees  in  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona. Miss  Egan  is  now  project  super- 
visor in  the  New  York  office. 

FOR  YEARS,  ALLEN  T.  BURNS  HAS  BEEN 
known  to  Survey  readers  as  one  of  social 
work's  outstanding  leaders.  A  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  he  was  first  director  of 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
Inc.,  from  which  he  retired  as  executive 
vice-president  in  1942.  Since  then,  he 
has  been  active  in  the  foreign  relief 
field,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  executive  committee, 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies. 
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The  Crisis  Is  Now 

In  this  critical  year,  chaos  and  disruption  still  threaten  the 
life,  future  and  security  of  a  large  part  of  the  world's  people. 


There  are  constant  reminders  of 
the  political  unrest  in  the  world  to- 
day, but  fewer  of  the  profound  social 
unrest  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  creating  political  unrest  and 
international  insecurity. 

A  million  displaced  persons  in  Ger- 
many await  the  world  action  required 
to  resolve  their  problems  of  repatria- 
tion and  resettlement;  the  people  of 
many  countries  still  subsist  on  rations 
perilously  close  to  starvation  levels; 
health  and  welfare  services  of  these 
countries  are  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  destruction  of  war  at  a  time  when 
their  services  are  most  needed. 

Destruction  of  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions, coupled  with  loss  of  medical 
men  and  trained  workers,  has  resulted 
in  a  breakdown  of  public  and  private 
social  services  seriously  affecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  individuals. 
Both  public  and  private  agencies  must 
renew  their  buildings,  restore  their 
personnel,  and  find  their  place  in  the 
social  and  political  structure  arising 
from  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  war. 

Social  unrest  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  food  deficiencies  in  many  of 
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the  countries.  Lack  of  seeds,  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  tools  for  raising  and 
harvesting  of  crops,  as  well  as  slow 
industrial  recovery,  have  prolonged 
the  period  of  food  shortages. 

Without  outside  financial  assistance 
many  countries  lack  the  means  with 
which  to  purchase  supplies  for  im- 
port. Disruption  of  trade  relations — 
notably  the  loss  of  the  important  Ger- 
man market  and  restrictions  imposed 
on  other  markets — complicates  in  wide 
areas  the  restoration  of  economic  and 
social  life  and  of  hope  for  the  future, 
so  essential  to  a  permanent  peace. 

The  UNRRA  is  being  liquidated 
before  the  task  of  world  rehabilitation 
is  firmly  on  the  road  to  completion, 
and  before  the  permanent  United  Na- 
tions agencies  are  prepared  to  take 
over  the  unfinished  job.  To  meet  the 
basic  needs  for  food  there  is  no  single 
United  Nations  agency  to  take  over. 
That  task  is  being  left  to  the  gener- 
osity and  individual  action  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  supplying  nations. 

The  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation and  the  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  established  by  the 


United  Nations  to  take  over  UNRRA 
programs  in  these  fields  of  service,  are 
still  in  process  of  organization  at  this 
writing  and  are  still  uncertain  as  to 
the  funds  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  international  action  to 
carry  out  their  programs.  The  long 
range  plans  and  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization hold  hope  for  the  future 
but  cannot  materially  aid  in  the  imme- 
diate world  food  crisis. 

While  the  Interim  World  Health 
Organization  has  begun  services  in 
restricted  areas,  it  cannot  swing  into 
full  operation  until  it  is  permanently 
organized  and  adequately  financed. 
UNESCO  is  now  under  way,  but 
lacks  funds  for  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion in  educational  and  scientific  fields. 

In  this  chaotic  situation  the  vol- 
untary agencies — American,  British, 
Swiss,  Swedish,  Australian,  Canadian 
— must  carry  on,  striving  to  fill  the 
gaps  and  stretch  their  resources. 

Food,  of  course,  comes  first,  but  this 
has  been  and  must  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governments,  although 
voluntary  agencies  are  supplementing 
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with    needed    foods    for    children,    the 
sick,  and  for  support  of  special  groups 
of  people.    Recognition  of  the  fact  that 
only  governments   have   the  great   re- 
sources   for    food    and    equipment    to 
reestablish  the  economic  life  of  stricken 
countries  brought  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  UNRRA.  As  it  disbands,  there 
is  placed  upon  each  nation  a  responsi- 
bility to  extend  assistance  to  its  limit. 

The  United  States  has  recognized 
this  obligation  in  President  Truman's 
proposal  to  set  up  a  fund  of  $350,- 
000,000  for  direct  distribution  to  lib- 
erated countries  "for  providing  the 
basic  essentials  of  life,  such  as  medi- 
cal supplies,  food  and  items  which 
will  aid  in  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs," and  in  his  later  emergent 
recommendation  for  $400,000,000  to 
assist  Greece  and  Turkey.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  raised  a  disturbing 
question  as  to  whether  Britain  can  con- 
tinue to  stand  with  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  more  pressing  world  needs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  long  recognized  an  obligation  for 
relief  abroad  beyond  that  which  they 
support  through  government  ap- 


propriations. Through  the  American 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  past  few 
years  they  have  provided  $1,OOU,000,- 
000  for  food,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  services  to  people  of  the 
devastated  areas.  They  have  provided 
special  foods  and  services  to  children, 
aided  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  in 
support  of  special  groups  of  people. 

Representative  of  the  various  relig- 
ious, racial,  and  nationality  groups, 
these  agencies  draw  support  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  American  people. 
During  the  war,  many  were  financed 
through  the  National  War  Fund,  now 
discontinued ;  others  depended  entire- 
ly upon  their  own  constituencies  to 
provide  funds  to  carry  on  their  far- 
flung  services.  Whether  operating  in 
the  displaced  persons  camps  or  in  the 
broader  relief  services  to  countries, 
they  carried  to  the  people  of  the 
stricken  lands  that  personal  expression 
of  sympathy  from  individuals  which 
found  appreciation  beyond  the  mone- 
tary value  of  material  commodities. 

THE   PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

now  must  face  squarely  their  vital  role 


in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
world — through  government,  intergov- 
ernment,  and  voluntary  agencies.  Ours 
is  by  far  the  richest  country  in  the 
world ;  our  factories  and  farms  can 
provide  a  great  supply  of  goods  from 
which  to  make  our  contributions  to 
those  countries  which  are  in  need.  It 
is  in  our  tradition  that  wealth  entails 
duties  as  well  as  privileges. 

The  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  and  substantial 
financial  support  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  It  watches  with  deep  personal 
interest  the  progress  of  our  appropria- 
tions for  direct  relief  to  devastated 
areas.  But  also,  it  hopes  fervently 
that  the  American  public  will  sub- 
scribe the  $200,000;000  needed  to  en- 
able the  American  voluntary  agencies 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  sup- 
plementary services  which  proved  so 
vital  during  the  UNRRA  period. 

For  upon  this  course  of  events  de- 
pend the  present  and  the  future  of 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  people. 

The  crisis  is  now. 


Unitarian    Service    Committee.      Rosenblum    photo 


Collateral 

Before  you  turn  your  backs  on  war. 
Secure  forever  in  the  promises 
You  pledge  so  sacredly  in  conclave. 
Before  you  scratch  your  pens  to  paper. 
Think  once  again  of  us — 
Some  represented  here,  some  not, 
Who  offered  as  collateral 

Accessories   which    tve   ourselves    had    only- 
leased — 

The  eyes  with  which  ice  saw 
The  arms  with  which  ive  welcomed  friends, 
Our  faces'  flesh   with  which  we  smiled. 
The  legs  with  ivhich  we  moved. 
Our  lives. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  redemption 
Or  interest  compounded. 
We  only  ask  for  peace, 
Whose  purchase  price  tve've  paid. 

— JOSEPH  HIRSH 
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Battle  Fronts  of  Peace 

A  swing  around  the  globe  presenting  a  panoramic  picture  of  the  crisis 
points  on  the  map  of  the  world's  need  for  food,  supplies,  and  services. 

RICHARD   ROLLAND   BROWN 


During  the  very  height  of  war  in 
the  European  theater — in  those  days 
when  Britain's  security  seemed  in  pre- 
carious balance  as  the  Luftwaffe  pul- 
verized cities  and  Panzer  divisions 
sped  forward  over  the  continent  un- 
checked, when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  making  frenzied  efforts  to 
produce  enough  and  on  time  instead  of 
'too  little  and  too  late" — the  Allied 
powers  gave  assurance  that  we  would 
give  the  oppressed  peoples  food  and 
other  relief  essential  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing. We  pledged  aid  sufficient  to  help 
them  help  themselves.  We  promised  to 
help  build  a  world  economy  which 
would  assure  a  lasting  peace.  Where 
do  we  stand  on  fulfillment  of  these 
pledges? 

It  is  now  almost  two  years  since  V-E 
Day.  The  war  in  both  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  is  well  behind  us.  We  have 
long  since  removed  the  battle  pins  from 
our  maps.  But  in  their  stead  our  maps 
are  studded  with  Crisis  points.  For  now, 
the  world  still  is  in  a  critical  state  and 
peace  still  warts  to  be  transformed 
from  a  formality  into  a  reality.  Al- 
though in  most  parts  of  the  world  the 
guns  of  battle  have  been  silenced,  un- 
told millions  are  grappling  with  the 
most  formidable  of  enemies — need  and 
hunger.  And  while  these  adversaries 
loom,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

In  1943,  while  the  fighting  was  at 
its  height,  the  United  Nations  formed 
UNRRA  as  a  bridge  to  peace.  It  was 
to  provide  for  two  broad  needs:  imme- 
diate relief,  and  services  and  supplies 
which  would  aid  the  invaded  countries 
once  again  to  produce  and  help  them- 
selves. The  two  years  of  its  active  oper- 
ations have  indeed  formed  a  bridge 
between  the  war  and  peace.  But  the 
bridge  is  being  pulled  down  before  we 
have  reached  the  shore. 

UNRRA  Aid 

Yet  one  need  only  study  the  condi- 
tions in  the  war-torn  countries  today 
and  compare  them  with  the  chaos 
existing  immediately  after  the  war 
ended  to  realize  that  UNRRA  gave  us 


the  foundation  for,  indeed  made  feasi- 
ble at  all,  the  great  efforts  which  must 
be  made  from  here  on  out.  That  its  aid 
spelled  salvation  to  millions  is  beyond 
the  slightest  question. 

At  the  war's  end  in  all  of  Europe 
and  in  China,  transport  was  almost 
completely  disrupted.  Except  for  mea- 
ger military  repairs  and  construction, 
all  movement  was  at  a  standstill.  With 
the  aid  of  UNRRA,  communication 
within  countries,  though  far  from  easy, 
is  now  possible,  although  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  losses  in  trains,  locomotives 
and  equipment  has  been  replaced. 

Total  war  hits  agriculture  with  the 
same  impact  that  it  crushes  other  es- 
sential war  industries.  In  every  in- 
vaded land,  entire  countrysides  were 
demolished ;  others  served  as  actual 
battlegrounds;  thousands  of  houses 
and  barns  were  razed ;  cattle,  a  source 
of  draft  power  as  well  as  of  food,  were 
ruthlessly  killed;  and  essential  tools 
were  stolen  and  burned.  The  inevitably 
small  crop  resulting  from  such  condi- 
tions was  disastrously  shrunk  in  the 
first  postwar  year,  1945-46,  by  the  se- 
vere drought  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  With  UNRRA  assistance,  how- 
ever, starvation  was  averted  by  the 
narrowest  margin.  Better  weather  last 
year  combined  with  intense  effort  by 
Europe's  farmers,  aided  by  UNRRA's 
gifts  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  implements, 
are  bringing  substantial  recovery  in 
agricultural  production.  Even  so, 
Europe  is  still  hungry. 

Most  European  countries  still  must 
import  food  in  order  to  maintain  mini- 
mum nutritional  subsistence  standards, 
but  the  position  is  especially  bad  in 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Greece.  However, 
imports  mean  money — and  these  coun- 
tries do  not  have  the  necessary  credits 
in  foreign  exchange.  So  UNRRA  early 
this  year  created  an  Emergency  Food 
Fund  of  $35,000,000  for  them  to  draw 
on.  What  they  will  do  after  April 
when  this  fund  is  exhausted  and 
UNRRA  shipments  have  come  to  an 
end  is  still  an  unanswered  question. 

But  this  question,  for  all  of  its  enor- 


mity is  dwarfed  by  the  many  questions 
China  poses.  UNRRA  aid  here  is 
scheduled  to  continue  until  this  sum- 
mer, but  even  now  while  it  is  receiving 
outside  assistance  in  the  form  of 
UNRRA  supplies  and  foreign  loans,  its 
needs  for  food  and  for  rehabilitation 
supplies  are  overpowering. 

UNRRA's  entire  program  for 
China,  totaling  $535,000,000,  has  been 
more  than  65  percent  completed.  Huge 
as  the  program  is,  and  far  exceeding 
any  of  UNRRA's  other  country  pro- 
grams, it  represents  but  a  fraction  of 
China's  emergent  requirements,  and  it 
has  not  entirely  averted  famine  in  some 
areas. 

UNRRA'g  Achievement 

Altogether,  UNRRA  will  have  de- 
livered about  three  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  supplies  by  the  time 
its  program  ends,  about  three  times  the 
value  of  relief  after  World  War  I. 
The  largest  amount  has  gone  for  food, 
but  over  a  billion  dollars  has  been  for 
equipment  and  supplies  needed  to  re- 
habilitate the  internal  economies  of  the 
countries.  This  includes,  for  example, 
more  than  $450,000,000  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  industry,  over  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agricul- 
ture, and  $168,000,000  worth  of  health 
service  and  supplies.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  UNRRA  supplies  pro- 
vide the  receiving  governments  with  a 
revolving  fund  in  local  currency  to 
conduct  further  relief  programs  within 
their  countries. 

UNRRA  has  indeed  put  down  solid 
bulwarks  for  the  bridge  that  must 
carry  us  over  from  the  devastations  of 
war  to  the  recovery  of  peace.  It  has 
faced  —  and  solved  —  extraordinarily 
complex  problems.  First  it  had  to  play 
"second  fiddle"  to  the  more  important 
task  of  winning  the  war;  it  could  only 
take  the  residual  supplies  and  shipping 
that  could  be  spared  from  military  re- 
quirements. More  recently  it  has  faced 
equally  complex  problems  involving 
negotiation  of  peace  treaties,  the  shift- 
ing of  boundaries,  the  problem  of  repa- 
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rations,  the  internal  upheaval  of  many 
governments,  the  weary,  war-worn  dis- 
illusionment of  peoples.  But  it  began 
the  task  of  healing  sick  national  econo- 
mies; it  kept  people  alive  and  gave 
them  a  measure  of  hope  and  courage 
which  must  be  the  foundation  for  all 
our  efforts  to  build  a  more  stable  inter- 
national economy.  . 

Blueprinting  the  Future 

But  this  avowed  temporary  agency 
is  coming  to  a  close,  ending  its  ship- 
ments to  Europe  on  March  31,  and  to 
China  on  June  30.  On  all  levels  studies 
of  future  needs  have  been  conducted 
furiously  by  the  various  international 
agencies:  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State;  by  commissions  and  subcommis- 
sions  of  the  United  Nations;  by 
UNRRA  itself;  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  countries  in  need. 

The  results  of  these  studies  diner  in 
some  details  but  all  reveal  the  same 
tragic  fact — the  crises  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  far  from  eased.  Indeed,  the 
picture  which  they  give  us  is  so  dark  in 


so  many  quarters  of  the  globe  as  almost 
to  defy  coherent  or  intelligible  analysis. 
To  say  that  the  need  of  one  country  is 
greater  than  another,  or  that  this  item 
of  supply  is  more  vital  than  that,  is 
much  like  saying  that  a  cyclone  is  more 
devastating  than  an  earthquake.  Yet  we 
in  this  country  have  already  found  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fulfill  all  of  the 
world's  needs.  We  know  that  somehow 
we  must  cut  down  the  pattern  of  what 
is  desirable  to  a  plan  of  absolute  essen- 
tiality and  realistic  possibility. 

In  trying  do  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  first  distinguish  between  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East.  Both  areas  are  critical,  but  there 
are  differences,  particularly  in  what  we 
have  done  and  can  do  about  them. 
Then,  especially  in  Europe,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  countries 
where  starvation  and  chaos  are  imme- 
diate dangers  in  1947 — and  the  equally 
important  but  somewhat  different  needs 
of  the  countries  to  which  we  must  look 
for  a  fundamental  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  basic  European  economy. 
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This  latter  distinction  takes  a  different 
form  in  the  Far  East  for  several  rea- 
sons: because  the  countries  of  that 
section  have  been  less  interdependent, 
because  they  are  far  less  developed 
industrially,  and  because  both  immedi- 
ate and  long  range  needs  are  so 
incalculably  large  as  to  defy  effective 
outside  aid. 

European  Crises 

By  the  end  of  1946  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  most  urgent  European  food 
conditions  to  be  faced  in  1947  would 
be  in  Greece,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Poland.  This  spring  will  bring 
renewed  food  crises  in  all  of  these 
countries.  Surveys  have  shown  increas- 
ing incidence  of  hunger  edema,  anemia, 
and  vitamin  deficiency  diseases.  Body 
weight  in  all  age  groups  of  normal  con- 
sumers has  continued  to  decline.  Infant 
mortality  rates  are  considerably  above 
prewar.  Tuberculosis  has  become  more 
prevalent,  in  some  places  as  high  as  60 
percent  among  the  children.  There  are 
critical  problems  of  manpower  short- 
age, and  even  where  there  are  sufficient 
workers,  premature  exhaustion  among 
manual  workers  and  reduced  labor  effi- 
ciency have  become  common. 

The  special  United  Nations  Techni- 
cal Committee  on  Relief  Needs  after 
the  Termination  of  UNRRA  estimated 
that  for  1947  the  six  European  coun- 
tries that  were  hardest  hit  by  the  war 
—  Austria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia — will  require 
imports  totaling  $2,624,500,000  to  pre- 
vent starvation  and  collapse,  and  lay  the 
minimum  foundation  for  reconstruc- 
tion. This  includes  not  only  food  im- 
ports but  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  draft 
power  and  farm  machinery,  livestocks, 
textiles,  and  leather,  medical  supplies, 
coal,  petroleum  and  lubricants,  raw 
materials  and  durable  goods. 

The  full  utilization  of  the  existing 
foreign  exchange  resources  of  these 
countries  will  enable  them  to  purchase 
about  three  quarters  of  this  amount. 
But  for  the  remaining  $583,000,000 
they  have  neither  foreign  credits  nor 
reserve.  This  will  have  to  come  from 
outside  aid,  and  unless  that  aid  is 
forthcoming,  the  result  will  be  in- 
estimable suffering  and  economic  retro- 
gression, the  report  -flatly  states. 

Because  the  war  was  so  destructive 
and  disruptive,  on  a  global  scale,  vir- 
tually every  nation  in  Europe  faces  a 
long  period  of  tortuous  reconstruction. 
The  victor  countries  and  those  which 
might  normally  be  in  a  position  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
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themselves    have    profound    economic 
problems  and  need  outside  help. 

Part  of  our  task,  therefore,  must  be 
to  aid  and  strengthen  these  allies  so 
that  they  in  turn  can  begin  to  rebuild 
the  whole  European  economy.  We  can- 
not expect  them  to  lift  themselves  by 
their  own  bootstraps  when  they  do  not 
even  possess  boots.  And  anyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers  knows  that  this 
problem  of  European  reconstruction  is 
immeasurably  increased  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  vacuum  which  is 
Germany,  whose  economic  and  political 
future  must  await  decisions  of  high 
policy  by  the  major  occupying  powers. 

Building  the  Economic  System 

Nearly  all  European  countries  need 
to  import  more  food  than  they  are  now 
able,  although  they  are  not  so  danger- 
ously near  the  starvation  minimum  as 
the  nations  of  Central  Europe.  For 
example,  even  in  Scandinavia  where 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  calory 
consumption  is  8  percent  below  the 
prewar  average.  And  one  must  realize 
that  these  national  averages  are  decep- 
tive, for  they  conceal  wide  variations. 
The  farm  population,  with  direct  access 
to  food,  consumes  what  it  needs,  while 
the  urban  population  gets  what  is  left 
plus  imports,  if  any. 

In  every  single  European  country,  the 
lack  of  coal,  machinery,  and  manpower 
is  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
industrial  recovery.  This  situation  was 
dramatized  when  the  British  coal  crisis 
occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  coldest 
winter  Europe  had  known  in  half  a 
century.  It  entailed  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  British  civilian  population 
as  great  as  any  during  the  war  years, 
and  substantially  set  back  the  country's 
recovery  program. 

In  France,  too,  coal  is  the  most  im- 
portant deficiency;  second  only  to  it  is 
the  deficiency  in  manpower  (the  war 
left  France  with  a  population  deficit  of 
1,400,000),  and  in  capital  goods.  Bel- 
gium, which  does  have  coal  mines,  also 
suffers  from  an  acute  shortage  of  man- 
power, especially  in  the  most  vital  in- 
dustries, such  as  coal  mining,  building, 
and  some  textiles.  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry, the  loss  of  30,000  foreign 
workers,  representing  a  quarter  of  the 
total  number  of  miners  employed  in 
Belgium  during  the  war,  had  to  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  German  prison- 
ers of  war,  a  dubious  expedient,  as 
sporadic  riots  eloquently  have  testified. 

Tiny  Luxembourg,  a  strategic  point 
of  the  European  continent  because  of 
its  iron,  coal  and  chemical  industries, 
lacks  the  essential  coke  it  formerly  ob- 
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So  too,  the  Netherlands,  where  pre- 
war economy  was  half  agricultural  and 
half  trade,  suffers  because  of  the  many 
vital  trade  ties  with  Germany  which 
were  severed  by  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  country  must  repair  the  shocking 
destruction  to  its  land,  housing,  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  fishing  fleet 
which  was  cut  in  half  by  the  war.  In 
Denmark  the  loss  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  elimination  of  the  German 
market  also  involves  a  reorganization 
of  the  flow  of  imports  and  exports. 

Even  more  dependent  upon  active 
international  trade,  now  so  slowly  re- 
suming, is  Norway's  economy  which  is 
largely  based  on  foreign  trade  and  in- 
ternational shipping.  There,  no  recon- 
struction attempts  can  be  successful 
until  both  her  merchant  fleet  and  op- 
portunities for  international  shipping 
approach  prewar  strength.  These  needs 
dwarf  even  the  country's  very  real  lacks 
of  manpower,  raw  materials,  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  the  USSR,  which  was 
heavily  invaded  by  the  enemy  and  is 
confronted  by  a  colossal  task  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  rehabilitation, 
there  is  the  problem  of  establishing  a 
broader  ground  of  understanding  with 
the  United  States.  Right  now,  the 
country  suffers  extensive  need ;  at  the 


wealth  in  the  form  of  undeveloped 
resources  and  of  a  growing  population. 
Thus  far,  however,  it  has  not  partici- 
pated actively  in  either  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund,  or 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. And  thus  far  it  seems  to  have 
been  activated  by  a  philosophy  of  repa- 
rations differing  markedly  from  that  of 
the  United  States.  How  to  establish 
a  common  basis  of  procedure  and  estab- 
lish more  mutual  trust  is  probably  the 
foremost  diplomatic  riddle  of  our  time, 
and  one  which  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  problems  of  world  relief  and 
reconstruction. 

Britain's  New  Role 

The  changed  world  role  of  Great 
Britain  shifts  a  greater  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility onto  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  severe  war  sufferers, 
Great  Britain  is  now  living  under  a 
regime  of  the  utmost  austerity.  The 
country  lost  4,000,000  homes  through 
enemy  bombardment — three  out  of  ten 
existing  in  1939.  It  spent  about  $104,- 
000,000,000  on  the  war,  money  which 
normally  might  have  been  spent  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living.  In 
spending  its  accumulated  foreign  in- 
vestment to  gain  time  for  all  the  full 
United  Nations  effort  to  be  built  up, 
Great  Britain  made  a  unique  war 
contribution. 

The  result  was  severe  dislocation — 
loss  of  exports,  of  overseas  investment, 
of  shipping,  an  increase  in  overseas 
debt  and  loss  of  reserves.  Great  Britain 
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is  no  longer  the  creditor  nation  she 
used  to  be — she  must  buy  more  than 
she  sells  in  overseas  goods  and  services. 
To  be  successful  in  her  trade  program 
and  domestic  program  involving  poli- 
cies of  full  employment  and  advanced 
social  services,  and  to  help  fill  in  the 
vacuum  left  by  Germany,  Britain  must 
have  substantial  credits  for  the  import 
of  raw  materials,  food,  fuel,  and 
machinery. 

The  Far  East 

East  may  be  East,  and  West  may  be 
West,  but  the  twain  do  meet.  They  met 
long  before  the  war  in  the  complex  of 
trade,  empire  building,  and  culture. 
They  met  in  the  war  both  as  allies 
and  adversaries.  And  now  they  meet 
in  peace  and  in  efforts  to  cement  that 
peace.  East  and  West  are  inextricably 
linked  by  economic  and  political  con- 
cerns; they  are  drawn  together  by 
humanitarian  sympathies. 

China  alone,  the  world's  second 
largest  country  in  area,  contains  one 
fifth  of  the  world's  population.  The 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East  com- 
prise more  than  another  fifth.  And  the 
great  majority  of  these  peoples  are  now 
struggling  under  conditions  of  the  ut- 
most suffering  and  privation,  which 
must  command  all  possible  succor. 

Complicating  the  problem  of  need 
in  the  Far  East  are  mores  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  any  of  the  West- 
ern countries;  desperate  internal  up- 
heaval in  China;  the  subjugation  of 
Japan  which,  like  Germany  in  Europe, 
is  an  economic  vacuum  in  the  Far 
East;  India's  evolving  status;  and  the 
relatively  primitive  development  of 
industry  in  the  entire  area.  Even  before 
the  war  started,  those  countries  faced 
epic  tasks  of  industrialization,  which 
Japan  alone  undertook  with  such  for- 
midable results.  Now  these  countries 
must  not  only  repair  war  damage, 
relieve  suffering,  and  reconstruct  their 
limited  facilities,  but  must  also  embark 
upon  extensive  programs  of  new  con- 
struction and  internal  reform. 

In  large  parts  of  China,  calory  con- 
sumption has  dropped  30  to  40  percent 
from  prewar  levels — a  decline  which 
would  be  serious  in  any  country,  but 
is  catastrophic  where  the  prewar  level 
averaged  less  than  2,200  calories  daily 
per  individual.  In  some  districts  of 
China,  calory  intake  is  reported  below 
500  daily,  with  people  subsisting  on 
grass  and  weeds.  In  Northern  Anhwei 
and  the  Yellow  River  area,  about 
30,000  to  40,000  long  tons  of  food  a 
month  are  needed  until  August  or  Sep- 


tember, when  the  harvests  arrive; 
UNRRA  has  been  able  to  send  only 
6,000  tons  a  month.  Harvest  in  three 
other  provinces  —  southern  Hunan, 
northern  Kwangsi,  and  Kwangtung — 
are  expected  in  May  or  June,  but  there 
is  an  immediate  need  for  some  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  for  the  first 
half  of  1947,  far  exceeding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  UNRRA  program. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by 
UNRRA  in  conducting  the  program 
for  China  typify  the  problems  which 
blot  the  country's  immediate  future. 
The  first  country  to  become  embroiled 
in  World  War  II,  China  was  also  the 
last  to  see  its  end.  Peace,  however,  is 
but  a  nominal  term  for  China,  now 
rent  by  civil  war  of  a  seemingly  un- 
compromising nature.  The  country  is 
politically  atomized  and  in  the  throes 
of  a  dizzying  inflation.  Wildly  spiraling 
prices  in  turn  have  led  to  hoarding, 
have  hampered  distribution  of  supplies 
and  impeded  industrial  recovery. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1946, 
large  shipments  of  UNRRA  supplies, 
which  meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  millions  of  Chinese,  were 
choking  the  meager  transport  lanes, 
jamming  ports  and  warehouses.  Al- 
though UXRRA  had  started  work  on 
transport  rehabilitation,  there  were 
neither  sufficient  nor  adequate  facilities 
to  get  the  vital  supplies  to  the  people 
throughout  the  country  who  needed 
them.  It  was  therefore  deemed  neces- 
sary to  put  a  temporary  embargo  on 
UNRRA  shipments,  until,  the  flow  of 
supplies  was  expedited. 

Since  then,. the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion has  progressed  markedly.  A  good 
portion  of  the  $94,226,000  worth  of 
transport  rehabilitation  supplies  from 
UNRRA,  including  locomotives, 
trucks,  tugs  and  boats,  and  other 
equipment,  has  arrived.  But  even  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, these  shipments,  though  so  im- 
pressive, only  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
country's  needs. 

Pressing  Needs 

In  the  face  of  needs  so  overwhelm- 
ing, the  United  Nations  committee 
tried  to  give  special  consideration  only 
to  those  most  emergent,  best  calculated 
to  do  the  most  good  in  1947.  They 
were  advised  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  the  country  would  have  to 
import  supplies  and  materials  to  an 
estimated  value  of  $295,000,000  for 
the  year  starting  April  1,  1947,  in 
addition  to  that  part  of  the  UNRRA 
program  not  yet  completed  on  that 


date.  But  the  government  has  not  yet 
determined  how  much  of  these  pressing 
needs  it  will  be  able  to  finance  itself. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  measure  of 
outside  assistance  for  China  is  depend- 
ent upon  internal  political  conditions, 
which  challenge  even  the  analysis  and 
acumen  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
himself.  Without  taking  sides  in  the 
savage  civil  war  now  rocking  the  coun- 
try, we  must  somehow  find  a  way  of 
making  continued  aid  possible  to  pre- 
vent at  least  some  of  its  daily  misery 
and  human  tragedy. 

Other  areas  of  the  Far  East  face 
situations  only  less  crucial  than  those 
in  China.  In  India,  only  a  nationwide 
system  of  procurement  and  rationing 
has  prevented  famine.  Supplies  were 
depleted  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
1 945  harvest  and  because  imports  were 
not  allocated  or  could  not  reach  India 
at  the  critical  time.  Korea,  which  be- 
fore the  war  exported  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  rice  annually,  is  now  a 
food  deficit  area,  and  is  in  urgent  need 
of  medical  supplies,  trucks,  insecticides, 
and  clothing.  Some  emergency  ship- 
ments were  sent  through  UNRRA,  but 
in  insufficient  quantity. 

The  Philippine  Commonwealth 
where  some  areas  were  more  than  90 
percent  destroyed  by  warfare,  and 
many  areas  more  than  50  percent,  is  in 
dire  need  of  food  and  clothing.  Rice 
supplies,  though  more  plentiful  than 
last  year,  are  still  short,  and  maize  is 
extremely  scarce.  Here  agricultural  re- 
habilitation supplies  are  given  first 
priority,  followed  by  fertilizers,  all  of 
which  must  be  imported. 

Japan,  like  Germany,  presents  a  mili- 
tary as  well  as  an  economic,  political, 
and  humanitarian  problem.  It  was  key 
to  much  of  the  trade  activity  of  the  Far 
East,  with  countries  in  both  the  Orient 
and  the  West,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
some  substitute.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
avoid  starvation  and  degradation  of  the 
people  by  importing  essential  food. 
After  the  farmers  and  fishermen,  who 
are  self-suppliers,  have  eaten  their  nor- 
mal diet  at  a  2,000-2,200  level,  there 
remains  sufficient  food  to  supply  only 
about  1,400-1,500  calories  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population. 

To  relieve  even  the  immediate  mis- 
ery of  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  is  an 
impossible  undertaking  for  any  single 
agency  or  group  of  agencies.  To  stamp 
out  the  conditions  responsible  for  it  will 
require  generations  of  extensive  indus- 
trial development.  But  it  is  undoubt- 
edly our  responsibility  to  do  what  we 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Nineteen  forty-seven  is  a  critical 
year  in  world  postwar  rehabilitation. 
The  treacherous  gap  between  the  emer- 
gency programs  of  UNRRA  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  machinery 
to  promote  world  welfare  has  widened 
suddenly  and  dangerously.  Critical 
needs  for  basic  relief,  supplies,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  require  immediate  ac- 
tion, but  our  new  agencies  in  the  inter- 
national relief  field  are  not  yet  in  full 
swing.  Thus  as  UNRRA  comes  to  an 
end,  both  the  American  government 
and  American  voluntary  agencies  are 
confronted  with  a  new  challenge  to 
step  into  the  breach. 

Long  before  the  war  ended,  it  was 
recognized  that  both  governments  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  relief 
and  rehabilitation  would  have  to  strug- 
gle with  a  dual  problem.  In  wide  areas 
there  would  be  urgent  need  for  relief 
to  maintain  life,  and  for  initial  sup- 
plies to  start  the  process  of  recovery. 
At  the  same  time,  sound  plans  would 
have  to  get  under  way  for  interna- 
tional action  to  accelerate  permanent 
it-construction. 

During  the  closing  period  of  the  war 
and  since,  UNRRA  supplied  about  $3,- 
500,000  for  goods,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices ;  American  voluntary  agencies  pro- 
vided another  $1.000,000,000  for  dis- 
tribution through  their  representatives 
abroad.  This  was  expected  to  be  the 
critical  period  of  emergent  need,  and  by 
the  time  UNRRA  discontinued  in 
1947,  it  was  hoped  not  only  that  many 
of  the  postwar  crises  would  be  passed 
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but  that  permanent  agencies  would  be 
equipped  to  take  over.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, neither  hope  has  proved  out  in 
practice,  and  it  is  that  fact  which  is 
creating  the  dramatic  series  of  new 
1947  crises. 

No  person  can  fail  to  have  faith 
that  eventually  international  agencies 
will  assume  and  discharge  the  enor- 
mous responsibilities  for  which  they 
are  now  being  set  up,  but  we  must 
realize  that  past  experience  in  inter- 
national cooperation  at  the  operating 
level  is  extremely  limited.  Delays  and 
practical  difficulties  are  to  be  expected 
in  any  intergovernmental  effort  and 
should  not  dismay  us.  Our  hopes  for 
the  future,  however,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  the  realities  of  the 
present,  and  as  this  is  written  (March 
15)  the  resources  actually  at  our  com- 
mand are  extremely  meager. 

For  Relief  and  Refugees 

No  UN  or  other  international 
agency  will  take  over  the  broad  general 
relief  functions  of  UNRRA  and,  with 
the  exception  of  special  relief  for  chil- 
dren, all  relief  supplies  must  be  made 
available  through  bilateral  arrange- 
ments of  governments.  This  decision 
was  made  by  the  United  Nations 
largely  because  the  United  States  stood 
firm  in  its  decision  to  give  aid  directly 
rather  than  through  any  international 
body.  Still  before  Congress  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's original  request  for  ap- 
propriation of  $350,000,000  for  wo'rld- 
wide  relief  supplies  and  the  later  re- 


quest -for  $400,000,000  for  loans  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  both  of  which  will 
be  spent  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  United  States  representatives. 
The  original  $350,000,000  amounted 
to  approximately  57  percent  of  the 
total  needs  as  estimated  by  the  UN 
Technical  Committee  on  Relief,  as 
compared  with  the  72  percent  previ- 
ously assumed  by  the  United  States 
for  relief  under  UNRRA. 

The  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization (IRO)  to  undertake  care,  re- 
patriation, and  resettlement  of  displaced 
persons  was  authorized  in  December  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  subject  to 
approval  by  fifteen  nations  and  appro- 
priations to  cover  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  its  $160,800,000  budget.  At  this 
writing,  twelve  nations  have  signified 
their  intention  of  adhering  to  the  new 
IRO,  with  United  States  congressional 
action,  including  the  appropriation  of 
$75,000,000,  still  pending.  However, 
the  Preparatory  Commission  of  IRO, 
which  holds  its  second  session  in 
Geneva,  May  1,  is  mapping  the  pre- 
liminary operations  to  begin  on  July 
1,  when  UNRRA  displaced  persons 
services  end. 

The  new  IRO  is  expected  to  assume 
not  only  administrative  functions  now 
carried  by  UNRRA,  but  also  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  care,  maintenance,  and 
transport  which  have  been  carried  by 
occupational  forces.  Contributions  for 
administrative  and  operational  expenses 
are  compulsory  upon  the  participating 
governments,  but  those  for  large  scale 
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resettlement  are  optional.  Because  of 
opposition  in  the  General  Assembly  at 
the  time  IRO  was  authorized,  the 
financing  of  any  substantial  resettle- 
ment program  was.  left  to  voluntary 
government  or  individual  action;  only 
$5,000,000  of  the  $160,800,000  is  al- 
located for  resettlement. 

The  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  was  established  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  December,  to 
carry  on  special  programs  for  children 
and  adolescents.  Its  purpose  is  to  con- 
tinue special  UNRRA  programs  for 
child  war  victims  and  to  provide  sup- 
plementary food  and  supplies  to  reduce 
malnutrition  and  disease.  It  is  proposed 
that  finances  for  its  program  come  from 
contributions  from  both  governments 
and  private  sources.  The  Executive 
Board  of  ICEF  has  adopted  a  $450,- 
000,000  program,  designed  to  provide 
one  daily  supplementary  meal  to 
20,000,000  children.  Of  this  amount 
the  Fund  hopes  to  receive  $200,000,000 
from  government  appropriations,  and  to 
receive  indigenous  supplies  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  an  equal  amount 
from  the  receiving  countries.  It  is 
hoped  that  $50,000,000  will  come  from 
voluntary  contributions. 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
Monthly  goes  to  press,  the  resources 
to  be  made  available  are  problematical. 
Obviously,  substantial  appropriations 
from  the  larger  governments  are  essen- 
tial, and  for  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary Marshall  has  requested  Congress 
to  approve  establishment  of  the  Fund 
but  made  no  recommendation  as  to  the 
size  of  the  United  States  appropriation. 
The  only  funds  now  available  are 
$550,000  from  voluntary  funds  raised 
in  the  United  States  in  the  food  cam- 
paign during  June,  1946,  contributed 
through  UNRRA  and  earmarked  for 
purchase  of  food  for  children.  The 
present  small  staff  is  supplied  by  the 
UN  Secretariat  together  with  person- 
nel detailed  from  UNRRA  to  assist  in 
preliminary  organization  and  planning. 

These  three  programs — the  unilat- 
eral relief  program  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  the  IRO,  and  the  ICEF 
— are  the  programs  most  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  take  over  the  major  UNRRA 
relief  functions  and  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  1947.  At  this  writing  none 
of  them  is  in  actual  operation. 

In  this  connection  also,  it  is  relevant 
to  point  out  that  it  was  originally  an- 
ticipated that  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
would  be  able  to  extend  loans  for 
capital  goods  and  that  the  International 


Monetary  Fund  would  be  able  to  help 
stabilize  currencies.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, both  of  these  agencies  are  in 
their  formative  stages.  Furthermore, 
governments  have  been  able  to  obtain 
assistance  only  to  a  minor  degree 
through  bilateral  loans  and  credits. 

To  this  picture  should  be  added  that 
of  the  voluntary  agencies,  which  to  date 
have  contributed  an  amount  of  service 
and  supplies  equal  to  approximately 
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30  percent  of  the  total  UNRRA  pro- 
gram. Despite  the  discontinuance  of 
the  National  War  Fund,  through 
which  many  of  them  were  financed, 
these  agencies  are  now  conducting  their 
campaigns  for  approximately  $200,000,- 
000.  Clearly  the  gap  which  their  sup- 
plemental aid  is  intended  to  fill  has  be- 
come much  broader  and  deeper  than 
anticipated  a  year  ago. 

Long  Range  Planning 

In  addition  to  these  relief  services 
a  network  of  international  machinery 
is  slowly  coming  into  being  to  cope 
with  the  world's  longer  range  prob- 
lems. This  includes  the  United  Nations 
organization  itself,  with  its  five  prin- 
cipal organs — the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  Trusteeship  Council — 
and  the  specialized  agencies,  set  up 
under  separate  international  agreements 
to  operate  in  specific  fields.  While 
operating  under  their  own  separate  con- 
stitutions, all  of  these  specialized  agen- 
cies are  related  to  the  central  structure 
of  the  UN  through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  which  convened  its 
fourth  session  on  February  28  at  Lake 
Success.  Recommendations  from  its 
various  commissions  and  subcommis- 
sions  concerning  major  international 
economic  and  social  problems  were  con- 
sidered and  many  of  them  referred  to 
the  specialized  agencies  and  to  indi- 
vidual governments  for  action. 

Qther  agencies  designed  to  assist  in 
long  range  recovery  are  getting  under 
way.  They  will  not,  in  general,  be 


operating  agencies  with  any  substantial 
funds  for  supplies  or  equipment  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  needy  countries. 
Their  general  function  is  to  collect 
basic  facts,  conduct  special  research, 
make  recommendations  to  the  UN 
Councils  and  the  General  Assembly  and 
to  the  constituent  governments,  and  to 
offer  technical  and  consultative  service 
to  governments  as  needed  and  required. 

To  a  limited  degree,  however,  some 
of  them  will  also  continue  the  technical 
advisory  services  initiated  by  UNRRA. 
The  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  for  example,  has 
taken  over  some  of  the  health  functions 
formerly  rendered  through  UNRRA 
It  is  administering  the  International 
Sanitary  Conventions  of  1944  and  is 
beginning  to  provide  technical,  con- 
sultative, and  other  services  to  various 
national  governments.  Missions  of  ex- 
perts such  as  the  one  sent  to  Ethiopia 
will  assist  countries  in  developing  their 
own  public  health  services,  and  in  tak- 
ing necessary  action  where  the  control 
of  epidemics  is  of  great  importance. 
The  commission  is  financed  through  a 
loan  of  $300,000  authorized  by  th« 
General  Assembly  to  cover  operations 
from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  A  further  loan 
has  been  approved  to  finance  opera- 
tions next  year,  either  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  WHO  if  then  established. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
December  authorizing  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat to  continue  the  UNRRA  ad- 
visory social  welfare  functions.  A 
budget  of  $670,000  was  approved  to 
permit  employment  of  trained  workers 
to  give  consultative  service  to  govern- 
ments upon  request  to  aid  in  strength- 
ening their  social  welfare  services.  Basic 
policies  to  govern  the  administration 
of  these  social  welfare  services  by  the 
UN  Secretariat  as  well  as  for  the  oper- 
ations undertaken  by  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fnnd  and  the 
International  Refugee  Organization 
and  other  activities  in  the  social  field 
will  be  formulated  by  the  Social  Com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization has  no  authority  to  determine 
allocations  of  world  food  supplies  but 
it  hopes  to  raise  the  level  of  nutrition 
and  standards  of  living  by  promoting 
improved  methods  of  production,  proc- 
essing, marketing,  and  distribution  of 
food,  and  the  adoption  of  policies  on 
such  matters  as  agricultural  credit  It 
expects  to  have  at  its  disposal  the  serv- 
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ices  of  a  staff  trained  to  give  technical 
advice,  disseminate  information  and 
promote  international  agreements. 

Although  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization will  not  act  as  a  relief  organ- 
ization, it  expects  to  stress  assistance 
to  war  devastated  areas.  Established 
in  1946  to  promote  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  among 
nations,  it  concluded  its  first  conference 
in  December,  1946.  Already  projected 
is  a  worldwide  campaign  against  illiter- 
acy, including  the  revision  of  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials,  the  construc- 
tive use  of  radio,  film,  and  press. 

These  permanent  UN  agencies  are 
prepared  to  continue,  and  to  expand  the 
technical  services  to  governments  begun 
by  UNRRA  to  help  organize  and  de- 
velop the  countries'  own  programs  and 
resources.  Their  beginnings  give  us  a 
hopeful  sign  that  in  the  long  run  their 
efforts,  in  which  we  put  so  much  hope 
and  faith,  will  provide  the  services  and 
exercise  the  leadership  necessary  not 
only  to  recovery  but  to  economic  and 
social  expansion  and  growth. 

The  1947  Crises 

At  this  writing,  however,  the  only 
money  actually  available  for  use  in  pro- 
viding direct  relief  when  UNRRA  dis- 
continues in  Europe  on  April  1  and 


in  China  on  June  30,  is  the  half  mil- 
lion of  privately  contributed  funds 
turned  over  to  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  by  UNRRA. 
Since  it  is  earmarked  for  purchase  of 
food  for  children  it  cannot  be  used 
until  administrative  funds  are  available 
to  render  ICEF  operative. 

It  is  assumed  that  Congress  will  pass 
the  $350,000,000  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman  for  1947 
relief  to  liberated  countries.  Plans  are 
now  being  drawn  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  allocation  and  administration 
of  tke  fund.  But  there  is  as  yet  no 
assurance  that  extensive  bilateral  relief 
arrangements  are  being  made  by  other 
governments  to  meet  the  $600,000,000 
total  estimated  as  required  until  the 
next  harvest. 

Despite  the  unfortunate  delays  ex- 
perienced to  date,  it  now  seems  that  the 
IRO  will  be  ratified  and  a  major  share 
of  the  $160,000,000  budget  underwrit- 
ten. The  total  available  funds  will  be 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  basic  sup- 
plies and  to  carry  on  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  search  and  identification  of 
unaccompanied  children,  determination 
of  eligibility  for  care  under  the  IRO 
constitution,  and  planning  for  persons 
who  will  not  return  to  their  native 
lands  but  cannot  be  resettled  because 
of  lack  of  settlement  opportunities  and 


funds   to   meet   costs   of    resettlement. 

It  seems  quite  uncertain  as  yet  what 
we  can  assume  for  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  beyond  its 
present  meager  $550,000.  The  Fund 
hopes  that  some  surplus  money  from 
UNRRA  will  be  turned  over  to  it  and 
is  also  considering  a  campaign  for 
$50,000,000  from  private  contributions 
for  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  items. 
So  far,  as  already  indicated,  no  gov- 
ernment funds  have  been  appropriated. 

Against  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
world  for  almost  every  conceivable  item 
of  food,  grain,  fertilizer,  transportation, 
industrial  equipment,  medical  supplies, 
the  $200,000,000  which  American  vol- 
untary agencies  are  now  trying  to  raise 
must  seem  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
But  against  these  hoped  for  totals 
through  the  IRO  and  through  bilateral 
relief  arrangements  with  the  United 
States,  and  an  undertermined  amount 
from  the  ICEF,  it  does  not  seem  paltry 
at  all.  Indeed,  this  comparison  serves 
not  only  to  underscore  the  crisis  of 
1947,  but  also  to  stress  the  need  for 
even  greater  voluntary  efforts. 

Supplementary  services  of  voluntary 
agencies  will  be  urgently  needed  un- 
der the  IRO  as  under  UNRRA. 
Services  from  voluntary  sources  are 
very  important  for  such  purposes  as: 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Voluntary  Aid  Across  the  World 


During  and  following  World  War  II  the  volun- 
tary agencies  of  America  joined  with  the  volun- 
tary agencies  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  providing  relief  and  services 
to  devastated  areas.  They  worked  with  UNRRA 
and  the  Military  Authorities  in  the  UNRRA  and 
occupied  countries,  and  they  worked  directly  with 
the  governments  of  the  liberated  areas  which  were 
not  UNRRA  aided.  They  had  their  roots  in  all 
classes,  creeds,  and  cultures  of  the  composite  that 
is  America.  Many  of  them  had  distinguished 
records  of  service  abroad  dating  from  the  first 
World  War. 

American  voluntary  aid  alone  reached  a  total  of 
#1,000,000,000.  Substantial  tonnages  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  supplies  were  shipped  abroad 
to  supplement  the  basic  programs  of  relief  recog- 


nized as  the  responsibility  of  governments.  Sub- 
stantial tonnages  are  still  being  shipped.  But  the 
major  contribution  of  the  voluntary  agencies  is  the 
effective  assistance  given  by  their  trained  person- 
nel, with  the  "know  how"  of  social  science  and 
practice,  and  their  deep  conviction  of  personal  and 
human  worth. 

They  have  dealt  effectively  and  realistically  with 
key  problems;  they  have  unlocked  the  rehabilita- 
tive forces  latent  in  every  land.  They  have  aligned 
themselves  with  the  peoples  of  the  devastated 
countries  to  restore  health  and  welfare  services,  and 
to  set  in  motion  again  the  basic  community  life. 
In  cities  and  towns,  in  displaced  persons  camps,  in 
remote  rural  areas,  they  have  fanned  the  flame  of 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  human  beings  in  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  the  world. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Feng  Ching  was  an  honor  student 
in  a  class  of  200  Chinese  factory  girls 
which  met  recently  in  Shanghai  for  the 
commencement  exercises  of  their 
YWCA  class.  She  had  attended  night 
school  at  the  "YW"  six  nights  a  week 
for  six  years  after  putting  in  11  hours 
a  day  on  her  job  in  a  textile  plant.  As 
an  honor  student  she  was  entitled  to  a 
prize.  It  was  not  a  gold  medal;  it  was 
a  peach  colored  bath  towel  stuck  perkily 
into  a  glass  tumbler.  The  student  com- 
mittee which  awarded  the  "medal"  con- 
sidered it  far  more  exciting  in  the  China 
of  today  to  have  a  towel  and  a  drinking 
glass  than  to  have  a  medal. 

Feng  Ching,  at  first  unable  to  read 
and  write,  is  now  called  the  "little  dean" 
of  the  night  school,  for  she  has  enlisted 
the  help  of  eighteen  of  her  fellow  work- 
ers to  teach  beginners  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Incidentally,  she  still  puts  in  her 
11 -hour  stint  at  the  factory. 

THE  YMCA  CARRIES  ON 

In  1941,  when  the  seaport  of  Ning- 
po  fell  to  the  invaders,  Nyl  Teh-chao, 
with  his  YMCA  staff  and  a  group  of 
members,  sped  to  the  hills  where  they 
conducted  a  ."guerilla  Y"  for  almost  five 
years.  Back  in  Ningpo  now,  their  build- 
ing reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubble,  the 
"Y"  holds  classes  for  boys  and  girls  in 
a  hotel,  and  assists  members  and  non- 
members  to  find  employment. 

In  a  shell-pocked  building  in  Prague 
an  ambitious  physical  education  program 
is  taking  shape.  I"n  Kladno,  450  children 
are  given  a  noonday  meal,  and  in  Bra- 
tislava fifty-nine  educational  classes  are 
held  for  2,130  pupils.  These  Associations 
and  others  throughout  Czechoslovakia 
were  hard  hit  during  the  war;  not  one 
Association  was  untouched  by  death, 
disease,  or  destruction — 75  percent  of  the 
buildings  were  razed  or  badly  damaged. 

Through  its  World  Youth  Fund,  the 


YMCA  is  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  relief  of  the  struggling  Associations 
abroad.  To  date,  aid  has  been  author- 
ized in  15  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 

For  thirty-five  years,  the  Girl 
Scouts  have  made  international  friend- 
ship one  of  their  major  interests.  Be- 
ginning at  home,  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  foods,  customs,  and 
cultural  contributions  brought  from 
other  lands  by  the  various  peoples  who 
have  settled  in  their  communities  or 
regions. 

The  Juliette  Low  World  Friendship 
Fund,  to  which  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  contribute  their  nickels, 
dimes,  and  quarters  saved  from  their 
allowances  or  earned  especially  for  this 
purpose,  has  enabled  the  Scouts  to  send 
food,  equipment,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  to  children  in  Europe,  China, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  Scouts  are  planning  an  Inter- 
national Camp — the  first  held  in  this 
country  since  before  the  war — to  which 
Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts  from  40 
countries  have  been  invited.  A  Girl 
Scout  from  each  state  and  territory  will 
attend  the  camp,  too,  so  that  more  than 
a  hundred  girls  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  will  be  at  Camp  Barree,  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  when  the  encamp- 
ment opens  on  June  29. 

TRANSMIGRANTS 

When  the  French  Government,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1946,  authorized  the 
entrance  of  10,000  Jewish  refugees, 
pending  arrangement  of  further  emigra- 
tion, responsibility  for  their  good  health 
was  assigned  to  the  American  Committee 
of  OSE,  worldwide  organization  for 
child  care,  health,  and  hygiene  among 
the  Jews.  Medical  personnel  were  as- 
signed to  cover  the  twenty  centers 
scattered  over  a  wide  geographical  area; 


in  addition,,  service  was  given  at  the 
permanent  Medical  Center  in  Paris, 
operated  by  two  physicians,  a  nurse,  and 
a  social  worker. 

Widely  assorted  groups  are  serviced 
by  the  OSE.  Care  and  supervision  were 
provided  recently  for  sixty  rabinnical 
students  awaiting  transportation  to  the 
United  States,  each  student  being  given 
a  thorough  physical  examination  and  a 
health  certificate  before  departure.  When 
the  Youth  Alijah  brought  a  group  of 
350  Polish  children  to  its  reception  center 
at  Vitry-su-Seine,  the  OSE  medical 
squad,  consisting  of  four  physicians,  three 
nurses,  and  one  dentist,  took  charge  and 
devoted  a  full  week  to  giving  each  child 
an  exhaustive  physical  check-up. 

BOYS  TOWN,  ITALIAN  STYLE 

"Boys  Village"  at  Santa  Marinella 
and  "Shoeshine  Hotel"  in  Rome  typify 
the  network  of  centers  being  established 
in  Italy  to  give  homeless  "shoeshine 
boys"  a  new  chance  to  grow  into  useful 
citizens.  Each  Boys  Town  has  its  own 
Mayor,  Council,  Judge,  Sanitary, 
Health,  Police,  and  Fire  Chiefs.  They 
are  regularly  elected,  and  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

Food,  shelter  and  training  are  given 
through  the  program  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation initiated  and  sponsored  by 
the  "Opera  per  il  Ragazzo  della 
Strada,"  more  popularly  known  as  the 
"Shoeshine  Boys  Project."  The  boys  are 
trained  for  special  work;  many  of  them 
have  chosen  agricultural  pursuits. 

These  centers,  devoted  especially  to 
displaced  youths,  are  provided  with 
furniture,  blankets,  food,  and  clothing 
by  American  Relief  to  Italy. 

FLOATING  CLINIC 

American  labor  through  its  trade 
unions  is  providing  a  unique  venture 
for  Norway — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  floating  clinic  for  tuber- 
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culosis  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Tuber- 
culosis has  been  relatively  high  in  the 
small  fishing  villages  and  inlet  towns  of 
the  fjords.  Since  the  war  the  rate  has 
increased.  No  diagnostic  treatment  is 
available  in  these  districts.  To  meet  this 
problem,  it  was  decided  to  equip  a  ship 
as  a  clinic  which  will  visit  each  of  these 
small  communities  periodically. 

X-ray  equipment  and  other  supplies 
have  already  been  sent.  The  ship,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  completed 
this  year.  The  Norwegians  will  christen 
it  the  "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

HOME  TO  POLAND 

In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  hospital 
is  preparing  to  return  to  Poland.  Since 
1941,  the  Paderewski  Memorial  Fund 
Hospital  has  provided  a  center  for  train- 
ing and  research  for  Poland's  refugee 
medical  men  and  scientists,  as  well  as 
serving  as  a  base  hospital  for  Polish 
soldiers  and  their  families  in  the  British 
Isles.  When  it  was  established  by  the 
Paderewski  Testimonial  Fund,  it  was 
understood  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
the  fully  equipped  hospital  and  its  staff 
would  be  moved  to  Poland  to  serve  the 
Polish  people  in  their  own  country.  Now 
that  move  is  to  be  made. 

A  branch  of  the  hospital — a  mobile 
unit  comprising  400  beds,  two  ambu- 
lances and  up-to-date  special  equipment — 
has  been  operating  in  Poland  since  1946, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Relief 
for  Poland.  Upon  arrival  of  the  base 
hospital  the  mobile  unit  will  be  re- 
attached  to  it. 

The  base  hospital  itself  has  400  beds 
and  full  equipment,  including  research 
laboratory  and  a  modern  medical  and 
scientific  library.  A  group  of  buildings 
suitable  for  housing  the  hospital  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Polish  authbrities 
in  Bytom,  Silesia— in  the  heart  of  the 
thickly  populated  mining  and  industrial 
district.  A  graduate  school  of  medicine 
and  surgery  will  be  established  there; 
later  a  school  of  nursing  will  be  added. 

Dr.  Anton  Juarasz,  medical  director 
of  the  Paderewski  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Edinburgh  since  its  establishment, 
formerly  dean  of  the  Medical  School 
in  Poznan,  will  continue  to  serve  as 
medical  director  of  the  hospital  in 
Poland. 

PRIMITIVE  AND  MODERN  MEET 

The  people  of  the  Mountain 
Province  in  Luzon  were  the  last  and 
longest  victims  of  the  Japanese  forces; 
they  suffered  the  greatest  famine  and 
epidemic  of  any  part  of  the  Philippines. 
When  General  Yamashita  finally  sur- 
rendered, he  had  commandeered  for  his 
troops  three  successive  crops  of  rice. 

Since  the  modern  equipment  of  the 
traveling  clinics  of  the  Philippine  War 
Relief  could  not  reach  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  missionaries  of  all  denomina- 
tions organized  under  the  Philippine 
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War  Relief  a  mission  headed  by  a 
Belgian  priest,  Father  Willie  Brasseur. 
This  mission  operates  twenty-five  per- 
manent outposts,  "manned"  by  mission- 
aries of  all  faiths  through  whom  the 
Philippine  War  Relief  supplies  clothing 
and  medicines  which  can  be  administered 
by  nonmedical  people. 

This  is  one  of  the  seventeen  medical 
and  rehabilitation  missions  maintained 
by  the  Philippine  War  Relief  throughout 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Nearly  400,000 
persons  were  reached  with  medical  and 
dental  treatment  or  instruction  during 
five  months  service  on  the  Islands.  Nutri- 
tional diseases  abound  among  both  in- 
fants and  adults,  tuberculosis  showed  a 
marked  rise  during  the  active  waF  years, 
and  malaria  is  endemic  in  all  provinces. 
Skin  diseases  are  prevalent,  tropical 
ulcers  are  common,  and  intestinal  para- 
sites affect  10  percent  of  the  patients. 

Independence,  planned  before  the  war, 
became  effective  on  the  heels  of  liber- 
ation. At  a  time  when  old  ties  were 
being  strained  and  tested  by  the  new 
economy  of  independence,  the  Philippine 
people  have  recognized  the  medical  re- 
lief program  as  a  symbol  of  the  "living 
faith  between  (the)  two  nations,"  and 
a  challenge  to  mobilize  their  own 
agencies  for  human  welfare. 

FAMINE  IN  RUMANIA 

Appalling  conditions  in  Rumania's 
famine  striken  northern  Province  of 
Moldavia,  prompted  President  Truman 
to  request  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
finance  and  supervise  the  distribution  of 
$3,500,000  worth  of  food  supplies.  The 
Rumanian  Government  will  provide 
transportation  and  other  distribution 
facilities.  The  American  Red  Cross  is 


sending  in  trained  relief  workers  from 
other  parts  of  Europe  to  assist  in  the 
operation,  which  will  be  handled  by  the 
Rumanian  Red  Cross. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  as- 
sured that  United  States  observers  will 
be  permitted  to  see  that  the  food  is  dis- 
tributed without  charge  and  without 
discrimination  on  political,  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  social  grounds.  The  mass 
starvation  in  Moldavia  Province  has 
been  described  by  Fred  G.  Sigerest, 
American  Red  Cross  representative  in 
Bucharest,  as  "the  worst  catastrophe  in 
this  part  of  Europe  in  the  past  fifty 
years."  His  report  was  based  on  a  tour 
made  to  distribute  Red  Cross  clothing 
and  medical  supplies. 

COOPERATIVE  VILLAGE 

Drought,  flood,  war,  and  pestilence 
disrupted  life  in  the  small  village  of 
ChungMou  in  Honan  Province.  Now 
the  entire  village  is  organizing  as  a 
cooperative  with  the  aid  of  experienced 
Chinese  and  Western  personnel.  The 
first  project  established  was  a  village 
clinic;  then  educational  work  was  begun 
with  children.  The  work  has  since  ex- 
panded to  include  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial cooperatives. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  local 
people  are  trained  to  carry  on,  the 
Friends  Service  Unit,  which  has  operated 
the  project  with  United  Service  to  China 
aid,  will  withdraw.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  whole  project,  designed  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  perma- 
nently as  well  as  to  repair  war  damage, 
should  continue  without  assistance  of 
foreign  personnel  or  money.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  it  will  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
similar  undertakings  on  a  wider  scale. 


Courtesy    of    Church    World    Service 
CRALOC  representative  examines  supplies  senl  by  church  groups  in  U.  S. 
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The  Last  Million 


NATHAN   REICH   gives  an   account   of   the   valiant  effort   to 
help  nonrepatriable  displaced  persons  sustain  life  and  hope. 


When  Germany  surrendered  in 
May  1945,  there  were  under  the  Nazi 
jurisdiction  about  eight  million  dis- 
placed persons;  that  is,  non-Germans 
who  had  been  brought  in  to  work  and 
slave  in  the  military  machine.  The 
Allied  authorities  had  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  their  number,  distribution, 
and  national  origin,  and  previously 
prepared  plans  for  mass  repatriation 
were  carried  out  with  remarkable 
promptness  and  efficiency.  Moving  by 
plane,  train,  truck,  and  bus  the  vast 
majority  were  returned  home  within 
a  few  months  following  liberation. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  flow  of 
repatriates  gradually  declined — in  the 
last  few  months  to  a  mere  trickle.  To- 
day, almost  two  years  after  liberation, 
there  remain  approximately  a  million 
displaced  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
in  Germany,  with  smaller  numbers  in 
Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
Of  this  number  about  588,000  or  59 
percent  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  349,000  or  35  per- 
cent are  cared  for  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  61,000  or  6  percent  are  in 
the  French  zone  of  occupation.  This 
residuum  of  DP's  constitutes  the  hard 
intractable  core  of  nonrepatriable  per- 
sons for  whom  a  solution  will  have  to 
be  found,  if  they  are  not  to  remain  a 
burden  on  the  resources  as  well  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

Although  we  frequently  lump  all 
DP's  in  one  category,  actually  they  are 
a  most  heterogeneous  group.  Indeed, 
they  differ  in  almost  every  respect  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  of  their  homelessness. 
In  religion,  by  far  the  largest  group 
are  Catholics,  some  100,000  are  Prot- 
estants, and  approximately  250,000  are 
Jews.  In  nationalities  represented,  they 
make  up  a  veritable  United  Nations — 
with  about  272,000  Poles;  140,000 
Jews,  most  of  whom  were  former 
Polish  nationals;  93,000  Latvians; 
57,000  Lithuanians ;  and  the  remainder 
distributed  among  more  than  30  other 
nationalities.  Cutting  across  national 
lines,  they  fall  into  three  broad  groups, 
whose  future  is  beset  by  a  different 
combination  of  practical  obstacles. 


Tens  of  thousands  of  Polish  Cath- 
olics were  liberated  from  German  con- 
centration camps  by  the  Allies.  At 
least  10,000  of  these  survivors  still 
await  resettlement,  since  they  refuse  to 
return  to  Poland. 

The  Various  Groups 

By  far  the  greatest  number  are 
people  brought  by  the  Nazis  from 
Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Baltic 
Republics  to  work  under  conditions 
ranging  from  technically  "free"  to  out- 
right slavery.  Most  of  them  were 
forced  to  come,  although  in  some  cases 
their  action  was  voluntary.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Nazis  looked  upon  them  as  a 
long  run  source  of  manpower,  fed  them 
adequately  and,  except  for  some  re- 
strictions on  personal  freedom,  treated 
them  relatively  well.  This  large  group 
now  refuse  repatriation  because  they 
dislike  and  distrust  the  new  regimes 
in  their  former  countries. 

A  considerably  smaller  group  is 
made  up  of  people  who  fled  to 
Germany  to  escape  the  advancing  Red 
Army.  Many  of  them  are  bona  fide 
refugees  who,  though  opposed  to  the 
Russians  and  fearing  them,  had  equally 
opposed  the  Nazis.  They  do  not  want 
to  return  to  their  former  homes  as  long 
as  these  remain  in  Russian  territory 
or  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. However,  a  large  though  not 
easily  determined  number,  were  out- 
right Nazi  collaborators,  including 
some  Volksdeutsche,  that  is,  former 
Polish  and  other  non-German  nation- 
als who  during  the  occupation  were 
accepted  as  members  of  German 
nationality,  and  received  privileged 
treatment  by  the  Nazi  authorities. 
These,  too,  fear  repatriation. 

The  Jewish  group — the  third  group 
— consists  of  approximately  a  quarter 
million  Jewish  persons.  Most  distress- 
ing are  the  40,000  to  50,000  found 
originally  in  the  German  concentration 
camps  by  the  Allied  Armies  of  occu- 
pation. Mostly  from  Poland,  these 
were  the  pitiful  remnants  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  who  were* 
herded  into  concentration  and  slave 


camps  for  quick  exploitation  of  their 
labor  power,  preliminary  to  their  final 
liquidation  in  the  gas  chambers  and 
crematoria.  When  found  by  the  Allies, 
all  were  in  a  state  of  utmost  physical 
emaciation  and  spiritual  depression. 
Hundreds  died  in  the  first  days  after 
the  liberation  from  eating  chocolates 
and  other  foods  given  to  them  by  well- 
intentioned  Allied  soldiers. 

The  majority  of  these  refugees  from 
death  ranged  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five  years,  and  were  sole  sur- 
vivors of  their  families.  Very  few 
children  were  found  among  them  and 
hardly  any  older  people.  Immediately 
after  liberation  many  returned  to  their 
homes,  but  on  finding  their  families 
destroyed,  their  property  gone,  and 
faced  with  «n  intensely  hostile  environ- 
ment, they  promptly  returned  to 
Germany,  not  to  settle  there  but  rather 
in  the  hope  of  ultimate  emigration, 
preferably  to  Palestine. 

This  original  group  were  soon  joined 
by  thousands  of  Jewish  survivors  who 
emerged  from  hiding  places  in  Poland. 
Among  them  were  numerous  partisans, 
at  last  abandoning  their  forest  strong- 
holds. To  these  first  two  groups  re- 
cently have  been  added  about  100,000 
Polish  Jews  who  during  the  war  found 
refuge  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  at  the 
war's  end  were  given  the  option  of 
remaining  in  Russia  or  returning  to 
Poland.  They  chose  the  latter  not  so 
much  to  resume  their  lives  in  the  new 
Poland  as  in  the  hope  for  a  chance  to 
emigrate  overseas — an  opportunity  de- 
nied to  Soviet  citizens.  While  not  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  term,  they  were  nevertheless  given 
the  status  of  displaced  persons,  and  the 
U.  S.  military  authorities  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  their  treatment. 

As  the  above  indicates,  the  majority 
of  these  Jewish  displaced  persons  are 
of  Polish  origin.  They  have  no  par- 
ticular quarrel  with  the  present  regime. 
But  they  do  not  wish  to  return  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  the  wide- 
spread anti-Semitism  which  would  con- 
front them.  Even  more  important, 
however,  is  the  psychological  inability 
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to  start  life  anew  on  a  soil  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  their  nearest  relatives,  and 
in  an  environment  which  constantly 
serves  to  remind  them  of  the  soul- 
shaking  tragedies  of  recent  years.  This 
attitude  is  particularly  pronounced 
among  those  from  sections  where  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  local  non- Jew- 
ish population  collaborated  with  the 
Nazis,  and  materially  benefited  by  the 
acquisition  of  Jewish  property. 

Rehabilitation 

Though  hampered  by  the  many 
obstacles  facing  any  operations  in  the 
present  disorganized  state  of  postwar 
Europe,  the  army  and  UNRRA  have, 
on  the  whole,  done  a  fair  job  of  ad- 
ministering the  camps  and  supplying 
the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Following  the  discontinuance 
of  UNRRA,  it  is  expected  that  this 
responsibility  will  be  taken  over  by 
[RO,  now  in  process  of  organization. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  people  have  survived 
unbelievable  experiences,  which  shocked 
the  world.  Many,  even  if  given  the 
opportunity,  are  unequipped  to  resume 
a  normal  social  and  economic  life. 
They  need  reeducation,  retraining,  in- 
centives, above  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  people  are  trying  to 
help  them.  Yet  their  basic  life  still 
remains  dreary  and  drab.  Most  of  them 
still  live  in  the  congested  barracks  of 
the  German  military  with  hardly  any 
privacy  and  on  a  diet  which  in  terms 
of  calories  is  not  quite  adequate. 

Undeniably,  the  services  rendered  by 
voluntary  agencies  have  been  a  ray  of 
hope  shining  through  dark  clouds  of 
despair.  While  the  basic  relief  and 
maintenance  of  the  displaced  persons 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  voluntary  agencies 
have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  sub- 
stantial sums  for  supplementary  pur- 
poses. More  than  half  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  spent  by  the  voluntary  agencies  for 
care  of  displaced  persons  in  1945  went 
for  supplementary  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  special  programs  for 
children  and  the  aged. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  give  an  ade- 
quate and  objective  evaluation  of  the 
total  contribution  of  these  agencies, 
those  who  have  seen,  at  first  hand,  the 
refugees  in  these  camps,  all  testify  to 
the  great  social  and  spiritual  values 
of  these  services.  With  its  network 
of  international  contacts  the  Inter- 
national Migration  Service  sends 
people  to  the  camps  for  personal  inter- 
views, helps  trace  families  or  friends 


in  other  countries,  and  forwards  corre- 
spondence. Through  funds  provided 
by  the  Church  World  Service,  both 
YMCA  and  YWCA  send  trained 
workers  into  the  camps  to  offer  per- 
sonal services.  The  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
(HIAS)  and  the  American  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  (AJDC)  help 
Jewish  displaced  persons  to  reestablish 
contact  with  relatives,  and  facilitate 
their  migration  to  new  homes. 

Entertainment  and  recreation  offer 
one  way  of  making  their  enforced 
camp  life  a  little  less  dull,  and  the 
YWCA  and  other  organizations  have 
developed  a  program  for  training 
people  in  the  camps  to  take  leadership 
in  organizing  sports,  art  exhibits,  dra- 
matic and  recreational  activities.  The 
AJDC  carries  on  extensive  relief  and 
educational,  religious,  and  cultural 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons.  The  Jewish  agency 
for  Palestine  and  the  Jewish  Commit- 
tee for  Relief  Abroad,  Great  Britain, 
are  also  active  in  this  field  of  service. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  oppor- 
tunity for  and  retraining  in  productive 
work.  But  on  any  large  scale,  this 
has  so  far  been  complicated  by  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  German 
economy  and  the  extreme  shortage  of 
tools  and  raw  materials.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  German  economy  were  able 
to  absorb  many  of  the  newcomers,  the 
hatred  of  most  DP's  toward  the  Ger- 
mans is  so  profound  that  many  would 
refuse  categorically  to  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
German  society. 

There   have   been   extensive   discus- 


sions between  UNRRA  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  semi-independent  DP  pro- 
duction units,  and  the  private  agencies 
have  been  leading  the  way  in  show- 
ing what  might  be  done  in  this  re- 
spect. Last  year,  for  example,  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  sent 
over  a  hundred  sewing  machines  to 
Germany,  and  in  the  assembly  centers 
has  set  up  training  programs  covering 
about  twenty  trades.  The  AJDC  is 
now  engaged  in  setting  up  workshops 
to  train  30,000  persons.  In  the  camps 
at  Hanau,  Germany,  the  American 
Christian  Committee  for  Refugees  has 
organized  seven  workshops  which  give 
six-month  courses  in  machine  tools, 
blacksmith,  welding,  and  radio.  In 
France,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  offers  similar  courses  and 
in  that  country — toward  which  refu- 
gees have  a  different  attitude — people 
are  being  placed  out  as  apprentices 
with  private  employers. 

Based  on  experience  in  operating 
camps  for  displaced  persons  in  Mexico, 
East  Africa,  Palestine,  and  India,  War 
Relief  Services  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference  has  been 
carrying  on  a  program  which  originally 
stressed  distribution  of  occupational 
and  morale  supplies,  but  now  empha- 
sizes such  basic  needs  as  school  sup- 
plies, clothing,  medical  supplies,  and 
milk  for  displaced  children.  A  staff  of 
ten  Americans  supervise  the  activities 
of  close  to  a  hundred  Europeans. 

The  shoe  repair  kits,  patches,  wool, 
buttons,  and  tools  of  various  kinds 
provided  by  the  Lutheran  World  Serv- 
ice have  not  only  been  of  assistance 


Official  UNRR  photo  from  United  Nationj 
In  Yugoslav  displaced  persons  camp,  shoes  are  repaired  for  fellow  DP's 
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to  the  displaced  persons  in  repairing 
their  own  clothing  and  belongings,  but 
have  also  enabled  the  recipients  to  help 
others  around  them. 

Work  projects  should  multiply  rap- 
idly, and  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  do  so.  The  military  authorities 
see  the  great  need  for  putting  DP's 
to  productive  work  and  the  refugees 
themselves  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  stay  in  Germany  may  last 
longer  than  originally  they  had 
hoped. 

Ultimate  Destiny 

But  the  question  of  over-riding  im- 
portance, of  course,  is  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  displaced  persons.  Some 
non-Jewish  DP's  eventually  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  countries  of  their 
present  sojourn,  ljut  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  will  have  to  find  new 
homes  in  countries  other  than  Ger- 
many. Thus  far,  however,  the  pros- 
pects of  such  mass  emigration,  are  not 
very  promising. 


It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  living  in  coun- 
tries relatively  untouched  by  the  rav- 
ages of  war  are  still  unable  to  make 
a  haven  for  less  than  one  million  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution.  The  fact 
that  practically  every  country  today 
suffers  from  a  dearth  of  manpower, 
makes  the  situation  even  more  illogi- 
cal and  distressing. 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that  some 
of  the  western  countries  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  can  replenish  their 
own  labor  force  by  recruiting  dis- 
placed persons.  Thus,  Belgium  is  re- 
cruiting about  20,000  miners,  Norway 
has  put  in  a  bid  for  a  contingent  of 
workers,  Great  Britain  is  reported  to 
have  plans  to  recruit  several  hundred 
Jiousand.  Some  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  displaying  interest 
in  the  DP  as  a  potential  immigrant. 
Within  the  severely  restricted  quota 
system,  small  numbers  are  finding  their 
way  into  the  United  States. 


In  the  long  run,  however,  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  depends  upon  the  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  Palestine  is- 
sue. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Jewish  DP's 
wish  to  settle  in  Palestine.  The  years 
of  suffering  have  engendered  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  that  they  have  been 
forsaken  by  the  whole  non-Jewish 
world  and  that  only  in  Palestine  can 
they  find  physical,  social,  and  above 
all,  spiritual  security.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity there  is  just  as  eager  to  receive 
them,  care  for  them  and  integrate  them 
into  its  throbbing  life. 

The  reopening  of  Palestine's  gates 
to  100,000  Jews  as  recommended  by 
the  Anglo-American  Inquiry  Commit- 
tee and  since  repeatedly  urged  by  Pres- 
ident Truman,  coupled  with  some  in- 
dividual emigration  to  other  countries 
would  go  far  toward  normalizing  the 
lives  of  people  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  have  known  nothing  of  security 
and  tranquillity  of  normal  life. 


Against  Disease 


A  report  of  experiment  and  ingenuity  on  the  far-flung  battle 
lines  of  the  world  health  front,  by  DR.  WILBUR  A.  SAWYER. 


After  the  first  World  War,  one 
epidemic  after  another  swept  across 
Europe.  Despite  far  greater  destruc- 
tion and  population  displacements,  no 
major,  runaway  epidemics  have  surged 
up  in  the  wake  of  this  last  war. 

Everyone  has  been  aware  in  gen- 
eral of  this  absence  of  epidemics,  but 
the  great  contrast  to  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I  is  best  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  few  available  figures. 
Take,  for  example,  that  most  dreaded 
of  epidemic  diseases,  typhus  fever.  In 
May  1919  there  were  nearly  34,000 
cases  in  Poland  and  one  year  later 
there  were  still  24,000  cases;  but  in 
May  1945  there  were  fewer  than 
3,000  cases,  and  only  221  in  May 
1946.  Typhus,  above  all  diseases,  is 
expected  to  thrive  in  times  of  disas- 
ter. Yet  in  September  1946,  when 
there  were  only  47  cases,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  disease  had  been  beaten 
by  modern  science. 

Cholera  was  rampant  after  World 
War  I  in  Russia,  and  extended  into 
Poland,  but  this  time  it  was  com- 
pletely absent  from  Europe.  Serious 
epidemics  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1946  in  many  cities  in  China,  but  the 


incidence  and  the  mortality  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  UNRRA  vaccines, 
medical  supplies,  and  expert  assistance. 
UNRRA's  first  brush  with  this  disease 
occurred  in  Chungking  in  June  1945 
before  China's  liberation.  The  Health 
Division  flew  seven  doctors,  two  sani- 
tary engineers,  and  six  tons  of  sup- 
plies from  Washington  to  India  and 
over  the  "hump." 

After  World  War  II,  plague 
gained  only  a  small  foothold  in 
Europe;  an  outbreak  in  Taranto  in 
Southern  Italy  resulting  in  25  cases 
and  12  deaths.  It  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed by  destroying  rats,  killing  in- 
fected fleas  with  DDT  and  dusting  ex- 
posed people  with  the  same  insecticide. 
In  China,  plague  was  present,  but  there 
was  no  extensive  epidemic  after  the 
country  was  liberated. 

Kala  azar  produced  a  most  serious 
situation  in  China  where  about  300,- 
000  persons  have  this  disease  in  an 
acute  form.  The  situation  became 
grave  because  of  the  lack  of  antimony 
drugs  for  treatment  during  the  war. 
The  American  Red  Cross  and 
UNRRA  have  been  sending  these 
drugs,  but  UNRRA  was  forced  to 


bring  about  an  expansion  of  the 
world's  manufacturing  capacity  in  or- 
der to  fill  the  need. 

Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease 
have  increased  greatly  in  the  war-rav- 
aged countries,  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I.  Their  conquest  still  calls 
for  field  experiment,  ingenuity,  and  a 
wider  application  of  the  most  modern 
drugs  and  methods. 

Teamwork 

While  these  facts  are  generally  well 
known,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few- 
people  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
credit  for  controlling  disease  is  due 
to  good  teamwork  between  the  inter- 
national governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Nor  do  they  realize  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  same  teamwork  is 
still  necessary  in  the  long  range  re- 
habilitation of  countries  whose  own 
public  health  services,  hospitals,  medi- 
cal personnel,  have  been  disrupted. 

The  Health  Division  of  UNRRA 
was  established  as  the  first  line  of  at- 
tack, following  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  international  agency 
in  1943.  Professional  personnel  was 
recruited  from  thirty-five  countries 
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and  by  June  30,  1946,  totaled  1.134 
persons.  Among  these  were  489  doc- 
tors, 30  dentists,  512  nurses,  36  sani- 
tary engineers;  67  were  from  other 
professions. 

The  functions  of  this  group  have 
been  primarily: 

1.  To     prevent     war-engendered     epi- 
demics ; 

2.  To   restore  national  health   depart- 
ments  as   rapidly  as  possible; 

3.  To   assign   technical   staff   for   con- 
sultation  and   cooperation   with    the   na- 
tional  health   authorities; 

4.  To  determine  requirements  in  med- 
ical and  sanitary  supplies  to  replace  the 
war  losses; 

5.  To  revise  and  administer  the  inter- 
national   sanitary   conventions    for    mari- 
time and  aerial  quarantine; 

6.  To     provide     technical     supervision 
of    medical    and    sanitary    personnel    for 
the   care   and   health   protection   of    per- 
sons  displaced   by  war; 

7.  To    train    professional    and    health 
personnel     of      the     assisted     countries 
through  fellowships  in  foreign  lands  and 
by  supplying  teachers   and   lecturers   for 
courses  in  their  own  countries. 

Last  autumn,  to  forestall  a  disas- 
trous hiatus  in  world  health  adminis- 
tration after  UNRRA's  liquidation, 
the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  was  set  up  to 
undertake  some  of  the  more  perman- 
ent of  these  functions.  Since  Decem- 
ber 1,  1946,  it  has  been  administer- 
ing the  international  sanitary  conven- 
tions for  maritime  and  aerial  naviga- 
tion, originally  adopted  in  1926  and 
1933  and  later  revised  by  UNRRA 
as  the  International  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion of  1944. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Health  Di- 
vision of  UNRRA  sought  and  re- 
ceived the  full  cooperation  of  many 
voluntary  agencies  in  discharging  its 
several  functions,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  national  health  depart- 
ments under  the  leadership  of  WHO 
will  continue  the  same  policy.  Notable 
indeed  was  the  contribution  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  trained  person- 
nel— to  a  total  of  about  500  persons, 
nearly  half  as  many  as  UNRRA  had 
at  its  own  disposal — for  work  in  Eu- 
rope, and  an  additional  number  for 
China.  From  these  voluntary  agencies 
also  came  urgently  needed  supplies  and 
services  which  helped  buttress  the  of- 
ficial efforts. 

Training  Personnel 

A  serious  problem  confronting  all 
countries  was  and  still  is,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  their  own  medical  personnel. 
Not  only  were  vast  numbers  of  trained 
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Czech  doctors  confer  with  members  of  American  medical  mission 


doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
technicians  killed  in  battle  and  by 
bombings,  but  those  remaining  have 
been  isolated  from  new  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  years  of  war.  Nowhere  in  the 
liberated  countries  of  Europe  or  the 
Far  East  are  there  enough  trained 
men  and  women  to  man  the  clinics  and 
hospitals,  or  to  staff  the  public  health 
services  needed  for  the  long  pull  to 
prevent  and  control  disease. 

The  mission  sent  to  Czechoslovakia, 
with  UNRRA's  full  cooperation,  by 
the  Unitarian  Service  Committee,  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  what  vol- 
untary agencies  have  done  to  help 
countries  train  and  retrain  their  own 
professional  people.  Headed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  world  famous 
cardiologist  from  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  the  group  included  special- 
ists in  orthopedics,  neurological  sur- 
gery, pediatrics,  and  many  other 
branches  of  medical  practice. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States 
these  doctors  prepared  lectures,  and 
assembled  new  textbooks,  as  well  as 
supplies  and  equipment  for  demonstra- 
tion and  for  presentation.  Most  of 
their  work  was  done  in  the  large  medi- 
cal centers  where  leaders  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  future  doctors 
could  easily  be  reached.  But  the  mis- 
sion also  toured  the  country,  and  their 
audiences  at  provincial  centers  includ- 
ed a  large  number  of  general  prac- 
titioners. The  group  gave  206  lec- 
tures, conducted  93  conferences,  per- 
formed 28  operations,  and  by  travel- 
ing a  total  of  2,375  miles  within 
Czechoslovakia,  earned  their  title  of  a 
"facultv  on  wheels." 


A  similar  medical  team  sponsored 
by  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee 
toured  Poland.  A  significant  by-product 
of  these  tours  has  been  that  in  both 
countries  a  shift  in  medical  teaching 
is  going  on  from  the  Germanic  meth- 
od of  "quoting"  authorities  to  the 
American  method  of  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation. The  use  of  demonstra- 
tion and  visual  aids,  the  emphasis  on 
learning  by  "doing"  instead  of  by 
"rote"  and  the  encouragement  of  stu- 
dent-teacher exchange  instead  of  "au- 
thoritative" instruction,  met  enthusias- 
tic response  from  all  young  faculty- 
members  and  many  of  the  older  ones. 

The  American  Bureau  for  Medical 
Aid  to  China  (ABMAC)  is  now  con- 
centrating on  strengthening  six  of 
China's  national  medical  colleges,  to 
help  them  in  the  training  of  medical 
and  public  health  leaders.  The  schools 
are  located  in  the  north,  east,  south 
and  central  parts  of  China,  and  are 
expected  to  become  teaching  institutions 
comparable  to  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  China  needs  trained  medical 
personnel  above  all  things  and  under 
ABMAC's  fellowship  program,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  pharmacists  and  public 
health  experts  and  nutritionists  come 
to  America  for  a  year  of  advanced 
study,  after  which  they  return  to  teach 
others.  Through  ABMAC,  visiting 
American  professors  also  teach  in  these 
selected  schools  in  China,  and  needed 
laboratory  and  teaching  equipment  are 
provided. 

Since  Greece  has  only  600  trained 
nurses,  as  compared  with  25,000  in 
New  York  City — which  has  about  the 
same  population — one  of  the  Greek 
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War  Relief  Association's  first  steps 
was  to  send  fifty  Greek  girls  to  Eng- 
land for  a  four-year  nurses  training 
course.  When  they  return,  they  will 
be  assigned  to  supervisory  work  in 
health  centers  in  the  provinces  and  will 
serve  as  the  nucleus  for  developing  a 
larger  supply  of  trained  personnel. 

Voluntary  Aid  to  China 

Organizations  affiliated  with  the 
United  Service  to  China  have  given 
signal  aid  to  China's  hard  pressed  med- 
ical services.  With  Chinese  and 
world  health  agencies,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
next  few  years  in  developing  medical 
education,  hospital  care,  and  public 
health  services. 

The  American  Bureau  for  Medical 
Aid  to  China  introduced  the  sulfa 
drugs  and  penicillin  to  China,  and 
made  available  plasma  through  a 
Blood  Bank  set  up  with  a  staff  trained 
to  operate  it.  When  China  was  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  vaccines 
could  not  be  sent  in  bulk;  ABMAC 
sent  a  vaccine  plant  by  air  over  the 
"hump,"  enabling  China  to  produce 
her  own  vaccine  to  combat  cholera, 
typhus,  and  plague.  After  shipping 
millions  of  penicillin  units  monthly, 
ABMAC  sent  in  equipment  for  a 
pilot  penicillin  plant,  which  opened 
January  1,  1947. 

In  centers  where  no  other  medical 
health  services  exist,  the  Chinese  In- 
dustrial Cooperatives  (INDUSCO) 
assisted  by  United  China  Relief,  are 
operating  seven  hospitals  and  twenty- 
four  medical  dispensaries  to  care  for 
the  health  of  cooperative  members  and 
to  disseminate  information  on  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 

At  the  request  of  the  China  Nation- 
al Health  Administration,  a  two-year 
survey  of  mission  hospitals  has  been 
made  as  a  basis  for  integrating  them 
into  the  new  national  health  program. 
The  mission  hospitals  which,  prior  to 
the  war,  constituted  75  percent  of  all 
hospitals  in  China,  are  being  incor- 
porated into  the  general  health  pro- 
gram and  more  and  more  will  em- 
phasize the  public  health  services  to 
communities.  Throughout  the  war, 
supplies  and  other  equipment  were 
carried  to  these  hospitals  by  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Service. 

Public  Health  Service 

Health  departments  in  many  coun- 
tries are  on  their  way  to  full  service 
partly  because  of  the  combined  as- 
sistance given  them  immediately  after 
the  war  by  UNRRA  and  the  volun- 


tary agencies.  Such  service  is  exem- 
plified by  the  effective  nutrition 
project  undertaken  in  Italy  by  a  special 
medical  mission  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Congregational  Christian  Service 
Committee  and  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee. 

During  the  hot  months  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1945,  as  many  as  60  percent 
of  the  babies  born  in  Naples  were  dy- 
ing. They  were  suffering  so  intensely 
from  malnutrition  that  they  could  not 
assimilate  their  food.  American  doc- 
tors of  the  medical  mission  took  in- 
fants with  a  life  expectancy  of  only 
one  or  two  days  and  saved  them  by 
intravenous  infusions  and  blood  trans- 
fusions, rarely  undertaken  before  on 
babies  so  young.  This  unique  demon- 
stration combining  a  controlled 
UNRRA  feeding  program  and  inten- 
sive research,  not  only  sharply  reduced 
infant  mortality  in  Italy,  but  saved 
ten  years  of  laboratory  experimentation 
on  vitamin  deficiency. 

In  Greece,  the  Greek  War  Relief 
Association  is  covering  about  one  third 
of  the  rural  population  by  a  network 
of  474  community  outpatient  clinics 
and  forty  mobile  medical  units.  Local 
doctors  and  nurses  are  paid  to  give 
free  medical  treatment  to  the  indigent 
sick,  and  even  in  the  most  remote 
mountain  villages  patients  are  reached 
by  mule  and  foot  travel  where  roads 
are  impassable  or  nonexistent.  Per- 
manent health  centers  are  being  es- 
tablished by  GWRA  as  funds  become 
available,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  some 
future  time  the  Greek  government  will 
be  able  to  use  these  beginnings  as  the 
basis  for  developing  its  own  public 
health  program. 

When  the  Allies  moved  into  Greece, 
malaria  was  widespread  and  UNRRA. 
in  cooperation  with  the  government, 
undertook  a  countrywide  campaign 
against  this  disease.  A  $75,000  appro- 
priation from  the  Greek  War  Relief 
Association  to  supplement  UNRRA's 
work  made  it  possible  to  include  a  de- 
monstration program  of  eradication, 
as  contrasted  to  control,  on  the  ancient 
island  of  Crete.  Such  headway  was 
made  last  year  that  smaller  follow-up 
campaigns  this  year  and  next  should 
completely  free  the  island  from  the 
scourge  of  malaria. 

A  health  training  project  in  Ethio- 
pia was  begun  under  UNRRA  and  is 
being  continued  under  the  Interim 
Commission  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. This  country  has  never 
had  an  indigenous  medical  or  nurs- 
ing profession.  Educational  courses 
for  "dressers"  and  sanitary  inspectors 


have  already  been  organized.  Promis- 
ing pupils  from  these  courses  can  be 
selected  for  longer  training  as  "medi- 
cal assistants,"  and  a  group  will  be 
picked  for  professional  instruction, 
supplemented  by  overseas  training. 

In  North  China,  the  China  Aid 
Council  is  helping  in  the  solution  of 
health  problems  through  its  Interna- 
tional Peace  Hospitals.  These  hospi- 
tals are  centers  from  which  radiate 
mobile  units  carrying  public  health  ed- 
ucation and  health  services  into  remote 
areas.  Each  hospital  has  a  medical 
school,  in  which  doctors,  nurses,  and 
public  health  aides  are  trained.  Dr. 
Berislav  Borcic,  formerly  director  of 
health  for  UNRRA's  China  office  and 
now  chief  medical  officer  in  that  coun- 
try for  WHO,  has  characterized  the 
International  Peace  Hospitals  as  set- 
ting the  "pattern  for  all  public  health 
work  in  the  Far  East." 

From  Now  On 

As  the  World  Health  Organization 
takes  over  leadership  in  the  world 
strategy  against  disease  the  aid  of  vol- 
untary agencies  is  more  than  ever 
needed.  For  the  present,  they  can 
move  more  quickly  into  special  and 
unforseen  situations,  avoiding  the  de- 
lays which  any  large  organization 
must  incur  while  it  is  setting  up  neces- 
sary policies  and  safeguards.  They  can 
take  longer  chances,  for  a  vital  purpose, 
than  can  an  official  body.  After 
successful  exploration,  the  WHO  can 
bring  about  the  widest  diffusion  of  ac- 
cepted methods  for  the  greatest  total 
benefit.  The  successes  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  limited  areas  should  be 
more  quickly  evaluated  and  heralded 
throughout  the  world  because  of  our 
new  international  health  machinery. 

The  agencies  should  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, allow  themselves  to  become  bogged 
down  with  the  permanent  routine  of 
disease  control,  in  competition  with 
national  and  international  authority. 
Rather,  they  should  prepare  to  lead 
new  advances  in  their  special  fields, 
wherever  the  problems  are  most  serious 
and  opportunities  for  improvement 
greatest.  Their  part  is  to  do  work 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  done,  to 
pioneer  imaginatively  and  resource- 
fully, in  turning  up  new  knowledge, 
better  methods,  and  in  demonstrating 
their  effectiveness.  They  cannot  bow 
out  as  UNRRA  soon  will  do.  For 
they  are  needed  in  an  expanding  bat- 
tle against  disease — a  battle  that  will 
be  waged  with  new  weapons,  with 
better  world  organization  and  with  ex- 
ceptional prospects  for  good  results. 
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Children— Hope  of  the  Future 


The  "patient  and  affectionate  care"  which  helps  reclaim  part 
of  the  lost  years  of  childhood,  is  described  by  EILEEN  EGAN. 


The  burdens  of  the  peace  fall 
heaviest  upon  children  who,  whether 
they  belong  to  victor  or  vanquished 
nations,  in  the  end  are  the  real  victims 
of  any  war.  Reports  of  welfare  work- 
ers from  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
indicate  that  no  generation  of  children 
in  history  has  ever  suffered  in  the  mass 
as  has  that  of  our  day. 

The  terrible  combined  results  upon 
children  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  the 
crippling  of  welfare  agencies'  efforts  to 
be  of  service  to  children  «became  evi- 
dent only  after  liberation.  In  France, 
tuberculous  children  were  presenting 
grave  problems  to  the  municipal  author- 
ities. In  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
experience  of  the  last  hard  months  be- 
fore liberation  left  permanent  marks  on 
children  who  were  brought  near  to 
death.  The  same  story  may  be  told 
for  Italy,  Poland,  Finland,  Austria, 
and  Hungary. 

Children  of  War 

One  of  the  saddest  pictures  of  the 
wartime  years  was  that  of  child  refu- 
gees. The  writer  was  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  in  1944,  just  before  the  invasion 
of  Europe.  In  her  work  of  serving 
Catholic  refugees  who  escaped  across 
the  Pyrenees,  she  witnessed  the  mag- 
nificent service  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  those  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  escape  from  Hitler-occupied  Europe. 

Those  who  survived  the  perilous 
journey  were  in  desperate  need  of  the. 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  which 
were  provided  in  this  instance  by  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and  the 
Unitarian  Service  Committee. 

Because  of  Hitler's  almost  unbeliev- 
able destruction  of  Jewish  communities, 
a  little  child  was  considered  among  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  treasure.  Not  many 
of  these  precious  treasures  were  left 
alive  in  Europe  except  those  separated 
from  their  parents  and  put  to  live  with 
Christian  families,  who  risked  their 
lives  to  save  them.  In  France,  particu- 
larly, many  of  these  helpless  children 
were  saved  only  by  this  method.  In 
the  Spring  of  1944,  with  the  invasion 
of  Europe  imminent,  it  was  feared  that 
even  these  would  not  survive,  and  so 


an   exodus  was  planned   for   them   to 
Spain. 

Children  were  brought  .over  the 
Pyrenees  into  Barcelona  by  heroic 
methods  which  cannot  be  given  in  de- 
tail, but  they  finally  arrived.  Among 
them  were  two  seven-year-old  girls — 
twins — who  took  very  protective  care 
of  a  little  five-year-old  girl.  When  the 
younger  child  talked  of  her  mother 
and  father,  and  of  how  she  would  re- 
turn across  the  Pyrenees  to  be  with 
them  once  more  "after  a  little  while," 
the  twins  listened  gravely  but  said 
nothing.  Later  they  explained  that  the 
parents  of  their  little  friend  had  been 
deported,  and  asked  the  worker  please 
not  to  tell  her  because  they  all  had  kept 
it  a  secret  from  her.  The  unspeakable 
fate  of  deportees  seemed  to  be  well 
known  to  them. 

One  of  the  JDC  caseworkers,  who 
at  that  time  organized  the  services  for 
these  child  refugees,  told  of  a  four-year- 
old  boy  whose  parents  had  been  so 
hunted  by  the  Gestapo  that  he  had  been 
instructed  never  to  give  his  real  name 
lest  it  prove  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  father  and  mother.  The  boy  was 
already  traveling  under  an  assumed 
name.  After  he  arrived  in  Barcelona 
and  was  under  the  care  of  sympathetic 
protectors,  he  was  asked  to  reveal  his 
true  name.  For  many  days  he  refused, 
insisting  on  giving  his  assumed  name. 
Only  when  he  was  finally  convinced 
that  ht  was  secure,  did  he  one  day 
with  a  knowing  smile  give  out  his  own 
name. 

These  are  only  isolated  examples  of 
the  terrible  maturity  and  control  that 
attaches  itself  to  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  childhood  by  totali- 
tarianism. Many  such  little  children 
passed  through  Lisbon  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  war  after  their  rescue  from 
Middle  Europe. 

A  similar  pattern  of  behavior  was 
seen  among  another  group  of  children 
who  survived  totalitarianism,  deporta- 
tion, and  persecution.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  1943  that  a  group  of  300  Polish 
children  arrived  in  Leon,  Mexico.  All 
were  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  all 
were  orphans.  Part  of  the  group  of 
one  and  a  half  million  Poles  who  were 
deported  to  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia 
in  the  Spring  of  1940,  they  belonged 


to  families  from  the  simple  peasant, 
farming  communities  in  eastern  Poland 
— then  under  Russian  domination  by 
virtue  of  a  special  pact. 

These  children  had  marched  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  their  parents  to 
escape  from  Russia  through  Iran.  From 
Iran  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Polish  Red  Cross  to  transit 
camps  in  India.  There  they  had  em- 
barked on  American  troop  ships  and 
been  brought  to  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
over  war-endangered  waters.  A  special 
non-stop  train  ride  from  San  Pedro  to 
Leon  ended  their  journey.  They 
climbed  down  from  the  train  somewhat 
wearily  but  with  a  complete  control 
that  was  not  childlike. 

Later  I  accompanied  forty  of  the 
little  boys  in  a  bus  which  took  them 
to  Colonia  Santa  Rosa,  a  camp  that  had 
been  prepared  for  Polish  exiles  by 
Poland's  minister  of  social  welfare, 
aided  by  funds  from  allied  govern- 
mental sources.  As  I  traveled  with 
them,  I  studied  their  faces.  They  were 
not  responsive  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. They  asked  no  questions  about 
Mexico,  about  the  schools,  the  games  of 
the  children,  the  cacti  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  or  about  the  strange  birds 
which  darted  in  and  out  among  the 
foliage  as  the  bus  lumbered  by.  These 
were  children  who  had  started  out  with 
their  mothers  and  fathers  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  Many  of  them  had  buried 
their  own  parents  on  the  terrible  trek 
over  Russian  soil.  Most  of  them  had 
seen  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  die 
within  the  borders  of  Iran  before 
friendly  hands  could  save  them. 

Now  they  themselves  were  in  safety, 
but  their  withdrawn  expressions  showed 
that  for  them  there  was  not  much 
security  in  any  environment.  Very 
carefully  they  carried  their  entire 
worldly  possessions  in  little  paper 
valises  that  had  been  supplied  to  them 
en  route.  As  I  looked  at  these  little 
children  I  saw  the  bodies  of  children 
but  the  expressions  of  old  people. 

It  was  only  after  three  or  four 
months  of  steady,  patient,  affectionate 
care  which  met  their  physical  needs  and 
encouraged  the  thawing  out  of  their 
frozen  emotions,  that  they  once  more 
began  to  play  as  children  play,  and  to 
exhibit  some  measure  of  the  happiness 
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and  complete  security  of  childhood. 
The  Jewish  child  exiles  in  Barce- 
lona and  the  Polish  child  exiles  in 
Mexico  are  types  that  we  thought 
would  be  seen  no  more  with  the  com- 
ing of  peace,  but  when  we  study  the 
children  of  our  present  peace,  we  are 
appalled  to  find  that  a  victory  for  the 
high  principles  enunciated  by  the  Allies 
has  meant  unbelievable  misery  for  mil- 
lions of  guiltless  children. 

Children  of  our  Present  Peace 

It  was  not  long  after  the  declarations 
of  peace  in  Europe  that  the  Allies  be- 
gan a  series  of  deportations  in  Central 
Europe  that  have  reached,  according 
to  some  experts,  a  total  of  20,000,000 
persons.  From  the  Sudetenland  area 
of  Czechoslovakia,  whole  families  were 
loaded  into  box  cars  and  dumped  into 
the  destroyed  towns  of  Germany. 
There  is  no  question  that  many  among 
the  Sudetenlanders  were  guilty,  but 
certainly  this  would  not  include  the 
children  who  were  uprooted  from  their 
schools  and  sent  into  areas  where  there 
were  neither  schools,  nor  hospitals,  nor 
welfare  facilities,  nor  food. 

The  same  tragedy  was  visited  upon 
the  children  of  Silesia  who  were  of 
German  origin.  Many  of  these  were 
already  in  orphanages.  Frequently  an 
entire  institution  was  broken  up,  and 
all  the  helpless  inmates  sent  off  into 
the  night  in  sealed  boxcars.  Pictures 
of  the  arrival  of  these  children  in  the 
British  Zone  of  Germany,  show  them 
to  be  the  counterparts  of  the  survivors 
of  Bergen  Belsen. 

The  exodus  of  the  Volksdeutsc h  from 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  tale  that  is  not  yet 
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told.  A  Life  photographer  took  pic- 
tures of  the  arrival  in  Germany  of  a 
mother  and  her  two  young  children. 
With  the  baby  at  her  breast,  she  had 
trudged  a  distance  of  250  miles  from 
Lvov,  Poland.  Of  the  group  of  250 
that  had  taken  to  the  roads,  only  50 
were  still  alive  on  that  icy  day  when 
they  finished  their  journey.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  photographer  was 
finished  with  his  pathetic  subjects,  the 
little  child  that  the  mother  had  hugged 
to  her  heart  across  the  face  of  Europe, 
died  in  her  arms. 

The  number  of  Polish  families  from 
east  of  the  new  border  of  Poland  to 
the  western  territories  given  to  pro- 
visional Polish  administration,  is  an- 
other example  of  the  disruption  of 
family  life  in  Europe  that  will  take 
more  than  this  generation  to  remedy. 
The  migrations  of  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple ordinarily  do  not  include  sufficient 
teachers,  doctors,  and  spiritual  leaders 
to  effect  the  formation  of  cohesive  com- 
munities overnight. 

There  are  many  other  mass  move- 
ments of  populations — the  movement 
of  Polish  Ukrainians  into  Russia,  the 
exchanges  of  populations  between  Buko- 
wina,  Bessarabia,  and  Russia.  Forced 
migrations  of  Hungarians  from  Slo- 
vakia are  contemplated  and  a  plan  has 
been  reported  to  force  400,000  Slovak 
workers  to  leave  their  region  and  take 
up  work  in  the  Sudetenland  area  which 
was  denuded  of  workers  by  earlier  de- 
portation. There  is  no  time  to  discuss 
the  larger  movements  of  populations 
in  teeming  China  and  even  in  Japan, 
but  the  result  of  such  sudden  migra- 
tions is  always  the  same,  and  is  written 


Official    UNRRA   photo   from   United    Nations 
Hungry  little  Austrian  girl  digs  roots  for  family  larder. 


in  the  bodies  and  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren of  uprooted  families. 

Family  Separations 

Another  reason  for  misery  among 
families  in  Europe  and  the  need  for 
continued  relief  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  German  and  Austrian  breadwin- 
ners have  been  separated  from  their 
families  and  sent  away  as  slave  labor. 
Letters  from  mothers  of  large  families 
reach  such  groups  as  CRALOG* 
in  the  United  States,  telling  of  the 
sickness  and  death  of  the  children  from 
malnutrition  since  the  fathers  are  on  a 
work  project  in  Stalingrad  or  St.  Die, 
France. 

These  men  have  not  been  given  facil- 
ities to  write  to  their  families  nor  even 
to  let  them*  know  that  they  are  still 
alive.  The  children  of  such  broken 
families  cannot  grow  up  with  any  sense 
of  security,  especially  since  they  live  in 
an  economy  which  is  already  broken, 
and  even  the  strongest  find  it  hard  to 
obtain  enough  of  the  bare  necessities 
to  survive. 

The  March  4  issue  of  World  Report 
deals  graphically  with  the  slave  labor 
of  soldiers  captured  by  Allied  nations. 
Of  the  5,000,000  captured  war  prison- 
ers still  held  in  custody  almost  two 
years  after  the  surrender  of  Germany, 
only  the  30,000  still  held  by  the  United 
States  cannot  be  termed  slave  laborers. 
No  one  has  estimated  how  many  sur- 
viving children  these  men  have  in 
Austria  and  Germany.  It  would  be 
even  more  difficult  to  describe  the  ter- 
rible effects  on  these  children  both 
mentally  and  physically  in  the  long 
term  objective  of  trying  to  cement  the 
peace  in  Europe. 

A  smaller  problem  exists  with  regard 
to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  Italy  cap- 
tured on  the  Eastern  Front.  More  than 
60,000  such  men  have  not  yet  been 
returned  from  Russia  to  their  families 
and  no  report  has  come  out  as  to  their 
present  whereabouts.  A  further  uproot- 
ing of  the  heads  of  families  has  occurred 
in  Carpatho-Ruthenia,  Slovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania.  Sixteen  thousand 
Slovaks  have  been  deported  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Soviet  Union  for  work 
projects.  Their  families  have  been 
left  behind  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Authenticated  reports  from  Hungary 
and  Rumania  during  the  first  year  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  establish  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  men  were 
separated  from  their  families  and  trans- 


*  CRALOG — Council  of  Relief  Agencies  Li- 
censed for  Operations  in  Germany — includes  four- 
teen American  voluntary  agencies. 
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ported  to  unknown  destinations  for 
forced  labor. 

It  is  only  when  we  in  America  add 
the  ravages  of  mass  expulsions  and  slave 
labor  to  the  long  ravages  of  war  that 
we  have  any  idea  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  European  family,  and  to  the 
European  child  as  an  entity  in  that 
family.  It  is  only  when  we  add  to- 
gether all  the  unpleasant  facets  of  the 
family  and  child  welfare  situation,  that 
we  approach  any  just  approximation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  must  be 
faced  by  governments,  by  indigenous 
agencies  of  welfare  in  the  various  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  voluntary  and  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States 
committed  to  tasks  of  relief. 

It  is  true  that  in  Western  Europe, 
particularly  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
there  has  been  a  notable  stabilization 
of  life  in  general.  There  are  no  wan- 
dering children.  Orphans  are  housed 
and  adequately  fed.  Children  without 
family  ties  are  taken  care  of.  Institu- 
tions that  were  partly  destroyed  are 
being  reequipped  and  manned,  and  the 
welfare  services  of  the  governments  of 
these  two  little  countries  are  being  re- 
established. 

To  some  extent  there  has  been  very 
real  improvement  in  the  welfare  of 
children  in  France.  Food  supplies  are 
more  adequate.  Voluntary  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  cooperating  suc- 
cessfully to  reequip  institutions  for 
French  war  orphans  and  abandoned 
children.  Tuberculosis  among  French 
children  in  industrial  areas  is  being 
counteracted  by  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  country  living  in  camps  and  at  sea- 
shore resorts  during  the  summer 
months.  American  voluntary  agencies, 
by  sending  supplementary  food,  have 
materially  aided  in  the  program  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  health  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  French  children.  Chil- 
dren's clothing  and  shoes  are  still  scarce 
but  not  so  terribly  lacking  as  they  were 
a  year  ago. 

Famine 

It  is  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Russia  that  the  crisis  is  being  revealed. 
Poland,  Byelo-Russia,  the  Ukraine  and 
Yugoslavia  were  all  the  recipients  of 
extensive  UNRRA  aid.  UNRRA  help 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  famine 
is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the 
Ukraine,  a  traditional  breadbasket  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  these  areas 
have  large  numbers  of  orphans  and 
dependent  children  in  child  caring  in- 
stitutions as  a  result  of  war  and  in- 
vasion. Poland  has  close  to  2,000,000 


orphans  and  half-orphans.  Yugoslavia 
has  88,000  orphans  of  this  war  with 
both  mother  and  father  killed  and 
more  than  485,000  half-orphans.  Over 
six  hundred  thousand  children  whose 
parents  are  alive  need  supplementary 
feeding.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  in  the  Ukraine  and  Byelo-Rus- 
sia are  orphaned  and  in  need  of  com- 
plete care. 

The  catastrophe  of  famine  that  has 
already  hit  Muldavia  may  be  repeated 
in  other  areas.  Fred  G.  Sigerest  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  describes  the 
plight  of  a  Rumanian  family  in  the 
following  words: 

"I  went  into  a  home  where  thirteen 
children  and  their  parents  live  in  a 
single  room.  One  child  lay  dead  on  a 
cot  in  the  corner;  the  others  just  stared 
at  us  with  listless  eyes  as  they  huddled 
together  for  warmth." 

At  least  half  a  million  people  in 
Muldavia  are  as  hard  hit  as  that  tragic 
family  group.  And  in  Italy  and  Austria 
the  need  is  almost  as  great  as  in  Hun- 
gary and  Rumania.  In  parts  of  Austria, 
the  daily  food  ration  has  been  lower 
than  that  of  Germany.  Skin  diseases 
are  common  among  the  children,  and 
in  Vienna  itself  only  a  hot  lunch  pro- 
vided by  American  voluntary  agencies 
and  the  American  authorities,  fended 
off  complete  disaster  to  school  attend- 
ance during  the  hard  months  of  the 
winter  of  1945-1946.  The  indigenous 
welfare  agencies  of  Austria,  now  freed 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  Hitler's 
occupation,  have  been  reorganized,  and 
by  great  sacrifice  have  come  back 
stronger  than  ever  to  serve  the  most 
helpless  of  the  population — the  little 
children. 

In  Italy,  a  tremendous  effort  has 
been  made  to  gather  together  the  "lost 
children"  who,  separated  from  their 
families  during  the  invasion  and  pro- 
longed fighting,  gathered  into  gangs 
and  followed  the  soldiers  for  bread  and 
candy.  Many  of  these  children,  mostly 
boys,  became  known  as  the  "Sciuscia 
Boys"  or  "Shusha  Boys,"  because  they 
attached  themselves  to  soldiers  as  shoe- 
shiners  in  order  to  assure  their  next 
meal.  The  Salesian  Order  of  Priests 
and  Brothers  in  Italy  has  performed 
notable  services  in  gathering  these 
young  boys  into  homes,  in  finding  their 
parents — if  still  alive — or  in  training 
them  for  a  useful  life  if  they  are  alone 
in  the  world.  These  homes  receive 
equipment,  supplementary  foods,  and 
even  funds,  from  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Tuberculosis,   which  beset  the  chil- 


dren, particularly  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  France,  cannot  be  said  to  be  under 
control.  However,  food  is  the  best 
medicine  against  this  and  other  plagues, 
and  the  eventual  control  will  be  de- 
cided by  how  much  food  the  children 
of  these  and  other  countries  receive 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Equal  in  Misery 

The  future  of  child  welfare  in 
Europe  is  bound  up  very  closely  with 
the  efforts  of  voluntary  relief  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  The  indigenous 
agencies  in  Europe,  with  a  heroism 
rarely  seen,  have  taken  hold  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  various  countries  and  have 
proven  even  to  governments  inclined  to 
statism  and  to  the  elimination  of  vol- 
untary effort,  that  their  cohesive  and 
selfless  effort  is  necessary. 

No  matter  how  many  sacrifices  are 
made  by  the  indigenous  agencies  of  wel- 
fare and  charity,  they  cannot  do  the 
necessary  job  without  supplies  from  the 
United  States.  The  larger  agencies — 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, War  Relief  Services-National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Church 
World  Service,  and  the  American  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee — 
have  been  steadily  shipping  abroad  sup- 
plementary food,  clothing,  medicines, 
vitamins,  blankets,  and  other  items  to 
be  used  particularly  for  the  care  of 
needy  children.  Smaller  agencies  have 
rendered  steady  and  devoted  service  in 
specified  fields  or  in  single  countries. 

MANY  AMERICANS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN 
supporting  these  programs  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  the  crisis  should  be 
over  by  now,  and  that  their  contribu- 
tion has  definitely  been  made.  The 
fact  is  that  now  the  crisis  is  just  be- 
ginning. The  children  of  many  lands 
are  still  covered  with  unhealing  sores 
because  of  prolonged  malnutrition. 
Their  feet  are  bare  on  the  snow  covered 
roads.  Their  bodies  shiver  in  partly 
destroyed  homes  or  in  unheated  school 
rooms.  Babies  are  still  born  in  our 
days  of  peace  to  be  wrapped  in  news- 
papers because  of  the  lack  of  clothing. 
Whether  they  belong  to  victor  or  to 
vanquished  nations,  these  little  children 
are  equal  in  their  misery,  in  their  hun- 
ger, and  in  their  terrible  insecurity.  As 
never  before,  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
American  donors,  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  love  and  service  by  American 
voluntary  agencies,  are  the  means  for 
the  saving  of  these  innocent  victims  of 
war — and  thereby,  perhaps,  for  the 
saving  of  the  peace. 
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Job  retraining:  Warsaw  women  learn  tailoring — 


American     ORT     Federation.      Schall-Pix     pbotot 
— and  French  youths,  the  skills  of  leather  work 


STARTING  LIFE  ANEW 


This  year  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
struggling  to  regain  command  of  their 
own  destinies.  The  world  over,  they  strive 
to  pick  up  again  the  war-disrupted  threads 
of  their  lives.  In  every  country  there  are 
now  many  people  who  have  been  restored 
to  happy  and  useful  lives  through  the  sup- 
plementary services  of  voluntary  relief 
agencies  of  the  same  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  intergovernmental  aid 
through  UNRRA. 


American     Aid     to     France 
Opening  day  at  Corcieux,  one  of  four  French  com- 
munity  centers   for   health,    welfare,   social   activities 


United  Service  to  China.  Alexanderson  photo 
Bombed-out  schoolrooms  do  not  keep  China's 
children    home    —    education    is    too    precious 


UNRRA  photo  by  Wlad  Groman 
Enroute  from  Munich  to  a  new  life  in  America  under  care  of 
United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European  Children 


UNRRA    photo    from    United    Nations 

Farm  stock  for  Italy,  sent  by 
Brethren    Service    Committee 


United  Service  to  China.   Alexanderson  photo 


Eager   medical   students  cheerfully  live  and 
study  under  rigorous  conditions — for  China 


Greek   War   Relief   Association 


Mobile  clinics  provide  emergency  medical  care:   in  opera- 
tion— 18;    in    preparation — 22;    needed — hundreds    more 


War  Relief  Services-National  Catholic 
Welfare   Conference.    Bell    Studios 

Bales    of   clothing    for   shipment   to   Poland 
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Pan    American    World    Airways 
CRALOG   representatives   take   off   for   work   in   French   and   British  Zones  of   Germany 

Leadership  with  World  Horizons 


ALLEN    T.    BURNS    believes    that    the    stature    of    volunt 
leadership  can  stretch  to  meet  its  present  urgent  obligation 


One  does  not  have  to  resolve  the 
old  debate  as  to  whether  events  create 
leaders  or  leaders  create  events,  to 
recognize  the  hopeful  fact  that  today 
men  and  women  are  fast  acquiring  the 
knowledge,  vision,  and  courage  essen- 
tial to  the  peacetime  battle  with  world 
problems  so  suddenly  catapulted  upon 
us.  Nor  should  one  assume  that  the 
cooperative  machinery  through  which 
such  leadership  is  exercised  is  restricted 
to  the  dramatic  setting  of  Lake  Suc- 
cess ;  for  it  is  indeed  building  up  in  bits 
and  segments  around  the  many  chan- 
nels through  which  must  flow  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  groups  whose 
good  will  is  directed  toward  the  world 
horizon. 

No  longer  than  a  decade  ago  only 
a  handful  of  people,  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  were  so  placed  that  they 
saw  the  world  and  had  knowledge  of 
it.  Some  there  were  in  circles  of 
diplomacy  and  high  state  policy,  some 
perforce  among  the  military.  A  few 
international  bankers  and  industrialists 
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knew  the  world  from  their  partciular 
vantage  point.  Leaders  among  our  own 
great  missionary  movements  —  only 
now  beginning  to  receive  full  credit 
for  long  years  of  service — journalists, 
and  a  few  other  individuals  with 
special  interests  came  in  touch  with 
world  events  and  movements. 

Among  the  dramatic  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war,  none  is  more  dra- 
matic than  the  enormous  expansion  of 
this  small  circle.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  our  armed  forces  and  equal 
millions  from  our  allies  have  caught  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  geographic  reach 
of  oceans,  continents,  and  peoples.  The 
highest  tributes  paid  to  our  own  mili- 
tary statesmen  have  been  in  terms  of 
their  capacity  to  give  leadership  in  a 
united  cooperative  endeavor.  Our 
statesmen  and  political  negotiators 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  world 
capitals  with  no  less  equanimity  than 
that  with  which  they  undertook  earlier 
journeys  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 


Hundreds  of  UNRRA  staff  mem- 
bers have  wrestled  at  first  hand  with 
the  problems  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  Leaders  from  voluntary 
agencies  go  and  come  over  the  world's 
airways  and  highways  on  missions 
which  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
the  realities  of  human  need  and  aspira- 
tion. The  slowly  assembling  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  is  bringing  to- 
gether people  whose  professional  task 
in  essence  is  to  see  the  world  and 
know  it.  Here  we  have,  in  a  few  swift 
short  years,  the  beginnings  of  a  world 
experience,  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibilities requiring  knowledge,  facts, 
and  understanding,  the  familiar  forms 
of  organizational  structure  out  of 
which  inevitably  arise  the  yeast  of 
leadership  and  realistic  progress. 

Nor  is  it  of  secondary  moment  that 
to  the  traditional  channels  of  inter- 
national politics,  diplomacy,  commerce, 
trade,  and  military  affairs  we  may  now 
add  world  leaders  and  world  ma- 
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chinery  primarily  concerned  with 
world  social  and  economic  welfare. 
When  Sir  Herbert  Emerson  in  1937 
took  charge  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  to  assist  the 
growing  number  of  refugees  from 
Nazi  tyranny;  when  in  1943  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  became  the  first 
director  general  of  the  new  UNRRA; 
when  in  that  same  year  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain  of  International 
Migration  Service,  Clarence  Pickett  of 
the  Friends  Service  Committee,  C.  E. 
Miller  of  the  Near  East  Foundation 
and  others  came  together  to  form  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service,  they  staked 
out  an  area  for  world  leadership  and 
united  effort,  now  second  to  none  in  its 
importance. 

It  is  no  new  experience  to  find  that 
this  great  area  of  human  welfare  stirs 
the  latent  altruism  of  peoples  and  pro- 
vides the  best,  most  common  ground 
on  which  to  submerge  conflicts,  differ- 
ences, and  special  interests  in  a  true 
effort  to  unite  for  the  good  of  all. 

The  American  Way 

We  in  our  country  may  be  proud 
that  representatives  of  our  private 
agencies  at  that  early  date,  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  recognized  the 
need  to  channel  and  coordinate  vol- 
untary efforts  to  parallel  and  supple- 
ment UNRRA's  new  intergovern- 
mental leadership.  Since  then  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  has  increased  from  15  to  55; 
their  combined  programs  for  1947  call 
for  a  total  of  $200,000,000.  Men  and 
women  back  from  the  relief  fronts  of 
the  world  have  pooled  their  experi- 
ences in  joint  planning;  there  has  been 
effective  interchange  between  leaders 
of  the  American  Council  and  similar 
councils  formed  in  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

We  may  take  it  without  question 
that  UNRRA,  at  its  December  1946 
meeting,  was  paying  no  perfunctory 
compliment  in  officially  expressing  its 
debt  to  voluntary  agencies  and  their 
staffs — deep  appreciation  for  their  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  and  the 
hope  of  intensified  continuation  of  their 
services  not  only  for  the  remaining  life 
of  L  NTRRA,  but  with  programs  under- 
taken by  interim  and  successor  inter- 
governmental organizations  for  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation. 

For,  because  of  the  cooperative 
leadership  developed  through  these 
councils,  the  voluntary  agencies  had: 


— been  able  to  work  out  smoothly 
operating  plans  for  continuing  their  com- 
bined service  to  the  early  refugee  camps 
in  the  Middle  East,  when  UNRRA  in 
1944  took  over  administration  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 

— brought  order  out  of  a  potential 
confusion  in  channeling  their  separate 
services  to  displaced  persons  in  Germany 
in  cooperation  with  the  UNRRA  staff; 

— negotiated  with  the  military  and, 
through  UNRRA,  with  national  gov- 
ernments to  implement  the  general 
American  principle  that  provision  of 
basic  relief  needs  is  a  governmental  re- 
sponsibility, while  the  role  of  the  -vol- 
untary agency  is  to  provide  supplemental 
personal  and  demonstration  services; 

— set  up  "outpost  councils"  in  the 
countries  w'here  major  relief  operations 
were  undertaken  for  on-the-spot  coor- 
dination and  clearance.  Into  these  coun- 
cils were  brought  not  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  voluntary  agencies  of 
various  countries  serving  abroad  and  of 
UNRRA,  but  also  of  the  appropriate 
national  ministries  and  of  indigenous 
voluntary  services. 

These  and  many  other  achievements 
have  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  practical  people,  who  were 
accustomed  to  using  independent  initi- 
ative to  dovetail  governmental  and 
private  enterprise  and  who,  gaining 
knowledge  of  the  world's  needs  and 
problems,  were  transferring  their 
"know-how"  to  a  critical  and  demand- 
ing international  science. 

Coordinating  Devices 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 
American  way,  these  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  relied  less  on  formalized 
machinery  and  more  on  constant  per- 
sonal contact ;  less  on  intricate  struc- 
tural blueprints,  and  more  on  the  cre- 
ation of  an  atmosphere  lending  itself 
to  flexible  informal  understanding  to 
pull  together  the  diverse  strands  of 
their  particular  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

Governments  perforce  must  operate 
by  charter,  channels,  and  directives. 
But  the  basic  value  of  voluntary  effort 
is  that  it  is  under  less  compulsion  to  do 
so ;  it  can  hold  for  a  freer  play  of 
individualized  imagination,  initiative, 
and  action.  And  no  less  than  in  our 
own  domestic  scene,  this  great  asset  of 
voluntary  enterprise  again  has  shown 
its  sterling  worth  during  these  chaotic 
years  of  world  problems  and  world 
crises. 

Yet  as  community  chests  and  coun- 
cils of  social  agencies  long  since  have 


demonstrated  in  our  communities, 
there  are  points  at  which,  and  there 
comes  a  time  when,  voluntary  agencies 
'  must  inevitably  subject  themselves  to 
self-discipline,  must  set  up  more  formal 
machinery  to  plan  and  coordinate  their 
own  efforts  and  those  of  the  govern- 
mental agencies  to  which  they  are  in- 
extricably related.  In  so  doing  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  way 
in  that  most  difficult  field  of  demo- 
cratic procedural  relationship,  which 
we  have  come  to  call — too  loosely  per- 
haps— community  organization. 

It  therefore  seems  significant  to  me 
that  out  of  the  cooperative  planning 
of  the  American  Council  have  come 
three  formal  coordinating  bodies,  each 
designed  to  implement  a  practical  im- 
mediate task,  each  set  up  by  the 
agencies  directly  concerned  with  that 
task  and  who  are  represented  on  its 
governing  committee,  each  worked  out 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  ap- 
propriate governmental  or  military 
authorities. 

The  first  is  well  known  to  the 
American  people  and  its  wide  use  is 
ample  demonstration  of  deserved  popu- 
larity. The  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  to  Europe  (CARE)  was 
organized  by  26  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies in  1945  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  attempts  of  Americans  to  send 
individual  packages  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing supplies  to  relatives,  friends,  or 
other  needy  people  in  war-torn  coun- 
tries. Today  Americans  are  sending 
12,000  CARE  food  packages  daily, 
addressed  to  individuals  in  fourteen 
countries  in  Europe;  since  its  incep- 
tion relief  goods  valued  at  $18,176,- 
565  have  been  dispatched.  CARE  has 
special  agreements  with  each  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  operates,  and 
maintains  warehouses  in  each,  stock- 
piled with  CARE  food  and  blanket 
packages.  Orders  placed  in  the  United 
States  are  airmailed  to  the  appropriate 
country  representative  and  deliveries 
are  made  from  there. 

The  second  body — the  Council  of 
Relief  Agencies  Licensed  to  Operate 
in  Germany  (CRALOG) — was  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  relief  operations  among 
the  German  civilian  population.  The 
need  for  an  organized  civilian  relief 
program  for  Germany  was  recognized 
early  by  the  occupying  military  author- 
ities as  well  as  by  organizations  de- 
siring to  undertake  relief  programs.  It 
was  equally  obvious  to  all  concerned 
that  great  care  would  need  to  be  taken 
that  relief  activities  were  not  used  to 
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American    Friends    Service    Committee 
Preparing  lunch  in  improvised  school  kitchen:  a  LARA  program 


cloak  undemocratic  activities.  In  spite 
of  psychological  and  administrative 
difficulties,  however,  sixteen  American 
voluntary  agencies — mainly  church  and 
labor  groups — were  concerned  with 
finding  some  solution. 

The  first  step  was  to  send  a  mission 
of  eight  people  under  joint  auspices 
of  the  War  and  State  Departments  to 
make  a  survey  of  need  for  American 
relief,  and  to  establish  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  American  military 
authorities.  As  a  result,  a  plan  was 
submitted  by  which  a  German  Central 
Committee,  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man public  health  and  welfare  agencies 
and  approved  private  German  welfare 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  the  Military 
Government,  would  coordinate  all 
private  relief  efforts. 

Eight  American  representatives  of 
CRALOG  act  as  liaison  with  the 
German  Committee,  the  Military 
Government,  and  the  approved  private 
agencies;  the  military  provide  trans- 
portation and  warehousing  as  required. 
Goods  are  shipped  from  the  United 
States  under  the  CRALOG  agree- 
ment, consigned  to  indigenous  German 
agencies  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  military  authorities.  The  British 
and  French  Zones  have  approved  the 
plan  of  operation  and  shipments  to  each 
zone  have  begun.  The  CRALOG 
liaison  teams  in  each  zone  observe  dis- 
tribution. By  the  end  of  January  of 
this  year,  nearly  24,000,000  pounds  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies 
had  been  shipped. 

The  third  body — Licensed  Agencies 


for  Relief  in  Asia  (LARA) — was  set 
up  in  1946  by  agreement  with  SCAP 
— Supreme  Command  Allied  Powers 
(in  the  Pacific) — by  twelve  voluntary 
agencies  struggling  with  the  compli- 
cated problem  of  providing  services 
and  supplies  to  the  civilian  populations 
of  Japan  and  Korea;  lately  Okinawa 
has  been  included  in  the  arrangement. 

Under  the  SCAP  directive  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  the  problem  of 
relief  is  considered  the  responsibility  of 
that  government.  Procedures  have 
been  set  up  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  allocation 
and  distribution  of  LARA  supplies 
through  a  Japanese  Central  Com- 
mittee, representative  of  SCAP  and 
Japanese  public  and  private  welfare 
leaders. 

This  committee  is  recognized  by  the 
Japanese  Welfare  Ministry  as  its  arm 
in  the  execution  of  the  program.  Re- 
lief shipments,  which  are  limited  to 
2,000  tons  monthly,  are  consigned  to 
LARA,  Yokohama,  which  arranges 
with  the  Central  Committee  for  allo- 
cation of  goods  to  indigenous  welfare 
agencies  for  distribution.  The  first 
shipment  for  Japan  left  the  United 
States  in  November;  by  the  end  of 
February,  relief  goods  valued  at  nearly 
$579,490  had  been  shipped.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  concluded  for 
relief  operations  in  Korea  and  Oki- 
'  nawa. 

The  story  of  one  major  committee 
of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service  may  well 
be  told  to  illustrate  the  yeasty  quality 


of  its  cooperative  endeavor.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  Council  members 
have  been  concerned  with  some  phase 
of  the  problem  of  displaced  persons. 
From  the  very  beginning  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Displaced  Persons 
Committee  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Refugees,  with  UNRRA,  and  with  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
State,  including  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied 
Areas,  the  International  Labor  and 
Health  Division,  and  the  Visa  Divi- 
sion, as  well  as  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  November  1945,  the  Council 
undertook  an  intensive  study  of  the 
current  services  to  displaced  persons  by 
the  voluntary  agencies,  including  the 
problem  of  continuing  needs  and  op- 
portunities, as  a  basis  for  future  joint 
planning. 

Various  governmental  and  also 
intergovernmental  agencies  were  in- 
vited to  appoint  representatives  to  act 
in  a  consultative  capacity.  The  find- 
ings, published  in  June  1946,  have  be- 
come an  important  source  of  informa- 
tion necessary  in  planning  future  oper- 
ations for  government  and  intergov- 
ernmental bodies  as  well  as  for  the 
voluntary  agencies. 

One  immediate  and  nationally 
known  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  on  Dis- 
placed Persons,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  The  Citizens  Commit- 
tee has  embarked  on  a  program  of 
publicity  and  promotion  designed  to 
bring  to  America  a  realization  of  its 
obligation  to  aid  DP's  in  reestablish- 
ing themselves,  and  to  assure  the 
required  appropriate  official  action. 
Other  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
committee  and  are  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  joint  planning  and  action. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Far-sighted  though  many  voluntary 
agency  leaders  are,  few  of  them  anti- 
cipated, when  the  war  ended  in  1945, 
that  in  1947  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  assume  the  burden  of  emergent  re- 
sponsibilities which  now  are  theirs. 
They,  no  more  than  governments, 
could  fully  visualize  the  stark  need 
and  chaos  behind  the  scene  of  battle 
fronts  and  subject  countries.  UNRRA's 
life  avowedly  was  to  be  finite,  but  the 
realities  facing  the  new  United  Nations 
could  be  only  dimly  realized.  Most  of 
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these  agencies  planned  to  continue  their 
services,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
they  could  not  envisage  crises  in  which 
voluntary  effort  •  must  bridge  an 
emergency  gap,  wider  and  deeper  than 
at  any  time  in  the  postwar  years. 

The  succession  of  events  has  been 
kaleidoscopic  not  only  within  the  circle 
of  UNRRA  and  the  new  intergovern- 
mental agencies  but  within  the  circle 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  themselves. 

When  President  Truman  terminat- 
ed wartime  control  of  relief  funds  in 
March  1946,  the  President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board  which,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  former  Ambassador 
Joseph  E.  Davies,  had  effectively 
licensed  and  coordinated  public  appeals 
for  foreign  relief  funds,  was  liquidated. 
The  new  Advisory  Committee  ^on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  ex- 
ercises what  influence  and  control  it 
can  without  official  authority. 

During  the  war  most  of  the  money 


for  foreign  relief  programs  came  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  through  two  major 
nationwide  federated  campaigns — that 
of  the  National  War  Fund  and  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal.  The  National 
War  Fund,  like  UNRRA,  another 
avowedly  temporary  agency,  conducted 
its  last  campaign  for  1946.  This  year 
the  voluntary  agencies  are  struggling 
valiantly  to  present  to  all  America  the 
still  emergent  needs  for  relief  abroad. 
In  this  effort  they  are  perforce  re- 
quired to  concentrate  their  individual 
and  separate  efforts  largely  on  their 
particular  specialized  constituencies. 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal^  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  is  again  under  way  for  the 
federated  Jewish  agencies.  To  add  to 
the  complexity  of  the  present  situation, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  is  preparing  to 
consider  a  proposal  to  raise  an  inter- 
national relief  fund  through  a  world- 
wide campaign  to  supplement  funds 


yet  to  be  made  available  through  gov- 
ernmental appropriation. 

YET    THE    EMERGENCY    IS    HERE    AND 

it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  spirit  of 
American  voluntary  enterprise  will  rise 
to  play  its  part  in  meeting  it.  The 
campaigns  now  under  way  are  not  to 
provide  for  minor  services  or  a  minor 
share  in  the  task  of  meeting  the  world's 
stark  and  pressing  needs;  they  are  to 
underwrite  a  share  which  is  out  of 
proportion  to  what  was  anticipated  two 
years  ago.  Past  experience  shows  that 
if  the  American  people  fully  realize 
that  tragic  fact,  a  generous  response 
is  assured. 

The  voluntary  spirit  of  America  has 
made  and  is  making  an  extraordinarily 
successful  contribution  to  world  lead- 
ership. That  it  will  continue  to  do  so, 
adjusting  its  plans  and  efforts  to  the 
realities  and  exigencies  of  international 
progress  and  cooperation  in  humani- 
tarian endeavor,  no  one  can  doubt. 
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Member  Agencies 

(Revised  as  of  March  31,  1947) 


Adventist  Relief  Agency  of  the  General  Conference  of 

Seven-Day  Adventists 
American  Aid  to  France,  Inc. 
American  Baptist  Relief 

American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China,  Inc. 
American  Christian  Committee  for  Refugees,  Inc. 
American  Committee  in  Aid  of  Chinese  Industrial 

Cooperatives,  Inc. 
American  Committee  of  OSE 
American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Inc. 
American  Hungarian  Relief,  Inc. 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  Inc. 
Amercan  ORT  Federation,  Inc. 
American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia,  Inc. 
American  Relief  for  Italy,  Inc. 
American  Relief  to  Austria,  Inc. 
Brethren  Service  Committee,  Inc. 
China  Aid  Council,  Inc. 
Church  World  Service,  Inc. 
Committee  on  Christian  Science  Wartime  Activities 

of  The  Mother  Church 

Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee 
Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc. 
Freedom  Fund-Cooperative  League  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Greek  War  Relief  Association,  Inc.  USA 

Hebrew   Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,   Inc. 

International  Migration  Service,  Inc. 


International  Rescue  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 

Labor  League  for  Human  Rights,  AFL 

Lutheran  World  Relief,  Inc. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Inc. 

National  CIO  Community  Services  Committee 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc. 

Near  East  Foundation 

Paderewski  Testimonial  Fund,  Inc. 

Philippine  War  Relief  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

Russian  Children's  Welfare  Society,  Inc. 

Salvation  Army 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc. 

Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Unitarian  Service  Committee 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc. 

United  Palestine  Appeal 

United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc. 

United  Service  to  China,  Inc. 

United  Service  to  Holland,  Inc. 

United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European 

Children,  Inc. 

United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee,  Inc. 
United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund  of  America 
War  Relief  Services-National  Catholic  Welfare 

Conference,  Inc. 
World  Student  Service  Fund 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Inc.,  Inter- 

national  Committee  of 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Inc.,  National 

Board  (World  Emergency  and  War  Victims  Fund) 


Further^  information  about  these  agencies — and  others  engaged  in  foreign  relief  activities — may 
be  obtained  from  from  the  National  Information  Bureau,  205  East  42  Street,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


RETENTION  OF  CEILINGS  ON  SUB- 
sistence  allowances  to  veterans  in 
schools  or  taking  on-the-job  training 
was  urged  by  Veterans  Administrator 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

General  Bradley  predicted  that  if 
the  principle  of  the  ceiling  is  repealed 
or  materially  changed,  employers 
would  be  subjected  to  pressure  to  con- 
vert production  jobs  to  courses  of 
training.  And  this  pressure,  he  added, 
would  in  turn  be  exerted  on  state- 
approving  agencies  to  authorize  large 
numbers  of  new  courses. 

Moreover,  the  VA  chief  said,  if  such 
ceilings  are  raised,  Congress  should 
also  resurvey  payments  of  other  bene- 
fits and  particularly  those  now  received 
by  2,186,000  disabled  veterans.  He 
pointed  out  that  compensation  for  total 
combat  disability  is  only  $138  a  month. 
•»«••» 

SENATOR  JAMES  MURRAY  (D. 
Mont.)  will  reintroduce  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  health  insurance  bill. 
It  has  been  rewritten  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  "federalized  medicine,"  with 
some  features  spelled  out  in  more  de- 
tail. Basically  it  is  the  same  bill  offered 
in  the  last  Congress. 

The  Taft  bill  (S.545)  will,  how- 
ever, continue  to  have  the  support  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
George  F.  Lull,  secretary,  in  a  recent 
statement  said  the  AMA  "reiterates 
its  opposition  to  federalized  medicine 
through  compulsory  sickness  insurance. 
The  house  of  delegates  had  repeatedly- 
supported  every  sound  attempt  to  ex- 
tend medical  care  with  federal  or  state 
aid  wherever  need  can  be  shown.  The 
Taft  bill  would  seem  to  be  an  effort 
to  meet  the  latter  objectives." 
»•*••»• 

THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
promises  to  bob  up  again  to  bother 
the  80th  Congress.  The  President's 
failure  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropri- 
ation was  a  good  "out"  but  it  will 
wear  thin  before  the  "Hill"  has  heard 
the  last  of  the  matter. 

Chairman  John  Taber  (R.N.Y.) 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  told  his  colleagues  frankly  that 
he  is  against  passing  out  any  more  fed- 
eral money  for  the  program. 


Reflecting  the  views  of  a  number 
of  the  members  against  giving  any 
more  money  for  lunches,  Representa- 
tive Frank  B.  Keefe  (R.Wis.)  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he,  as  a  boy,  got 
plenty  of  lunches  but  went  out  and 
worked  for  them.  "The  trouble  today," 
he  complains,  or  words  to  this  effect, 
"is  that  nobody  wants  to  work."  Ap- 
parently, American  children  have  gone 
decadent  on  us. 

+        44 
A  BILL    (H.R.    1980)    TO  PROVIDE 

$12,000,000  in  aid  to  the  states  for 
expanded  health  services  for  school 
children  has  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Evan  Howell  (R.I11.)  and 
referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The 
appropriation  would  be  increased  to 
$18,000,000  after  the  first  year.  Half 
would  be  matched  by  state  funds  and 
the  rest  allocated  according  to  need. 

The  bill    is   sponsored   by   Parents' 
Magazine  and  has  the  endorsement  of 
Leonard  W.   Mayo,   president   of   the 
Child  Welfare  League. 
•»••»•      + 

GRIM    WARNING    THAT    BUSINESS 

executives  of  the  "get  while  the  getting 
is  good"  school  of  thought  are  today 
doing  everything  possible  to  "dig  the 
grave  or  drive  nails  into  the  coffin 
of  private  business  enterprise"  was 
sounded  by  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Economic  Council, 
speaking  to  a  business  group  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Chairman  Nourse  told  the  group 
that  1947  is  a  year  in  which  respon- 
sibility (theirs)  cannot  be  evaded  nor 
judgment  postponed.  He  reminded 
them  that  private  business  had  "vo- 
ciferously" demanded  the  removal  of 
wartime  controls  and  had  asserted  that 
as  soon  as  such  controls  were  removed 
the  natural  forces  of  market  competi- 
tion would  promptly  restore  econom- 
ically sound  and  therefore  permanently 
prosperous  business  relationships. 

As  an  economist,  he  told  them,  he 
had  one  demurrer  to  that  argument. 
"I  cannot  accept,"  he  said,  "the  theory 
that  in  this  day  of  giant  corporations, 
big  financial  institutions,  and  nation- 
wide unions  .  .  .  that  the  impersonal 
forces  of  the  market  will  automatically 


establish  sound  wage-price-profit  rela- 
tions. 

"Under  these  conditions  of  busi- 
ness organization  the  process  is  not  one 
of  an  impersonal  competitive  market 
or  system  of  markets.  Over  large  areas 
of  the  economy,  prices  and  the  course 
of  business  are  determined  by  highly 
personalized  administrative  decisions 
made  by  officials  of  business  organiza- 
tions and  effecting  large  blocks  of 
capital  resources  or  of  labor  resources. 

"I  think  that  it  is  quite  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  decisions  of  these 
responsible  executives  have  not  since 
V-J  Day  mutually  added  up  to  any- 
thing like  a  workable  solution  of  the 
nation's  business  problem  in  terms  of 
well  sustained  production,  and  the 
prosperity  that  would  go  with  it.  It  is 
a  familiar  saying  that  you  can't  do 
anything  to  change  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  That  is  true.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  you  can  act  intelligently  or 
stupidly  within  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  that  law." 

•*••*•      + 

SPEAKING  ON  THE  FLOOR  MARCH 
21,  Representative  Walt  Horan  (R. 
Wash.)  declared  that  it  was  a  "per- 
fectly obvious  fact  that  our  entire 
social  security  and  expenditures  picture 
needs  a  complete,  thorough,  drastic, 
and  honest  overhauling." 

Mr.  Horan,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  finds 
abuses  in  the  social  security  program, 
particularly  public  assistance. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Horan  held  up  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  $184,200  requested  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  saying  it  reflected  an 
alarming  increase  in  public  aid  funds 
during  the  past  ten  years.  A  Wash- 
ington newspaper  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  home  state  of 
Washington  was  near  the  top  in  relief 
payment  by  states  and  much  more 
liberal  than  the  District.  The  Wash- 
ington representative  replied  to  the 
effect  that  the  reductions  he  was  in- 
sisting upon  for  the  District  should  be 
put  into  effect  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
his  home  state  included. 
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ADMISSION     TO     AMERICAN     COL- 
LEGES,    by    Benjamin    Fine.      Harper. 

$2.50. 

TRUE   TO   THE   POLICY   OF    HIS   PAPER, 

Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  has  included  in  this 
book  all  that  is  fit  to  print  about  ad- 
missions to  American  colleges.  (It 
should  be  parenthetically  whispered 
that  religious  discrimination  in  ad- 
missions evidently  is  not  fit  to  print.) 
This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  the 
author  goes  right  on  to  print  over  and 
over  again  what  he  has  discovered  until 
by  the  end  of  the  book  the  reader  is  the 
victim  of  the  same  irritation  as  that 
which  engulfs  the  constant  radio  lis- 
tener on  the  final  night  of  a  well-aired 
political  campaign. 

This  volume  is  the  report  of  a  study 
sponsored  by  the  Tuition  Plan,  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  worthily  engaged  in 
selling  college  education  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  The  facts  reported  were 
gathered  from  the  catalogs  of  650 
liberal  arts  colleges  supplemented  by 
questionnaires  returned  by  450  of 
them. 

The  data  appear  to  be  accurate  and 
up-to-date,  but  they  are  only  partially 
digested.  There  is  page  after  page  of 
quotations  from  the  450  questionnaires, 
but  very  little  in  the  way  of  statistics 
to  show  the  proportion  of  colleges  re- 
quiring certain  qualifications  of  would- 
be  students. 

Dr.  Fine  has  been  honest  in  his 
selection  of  quotations.  He  has,  how- 
ever, gone  beyond  his  data.  Although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  gathered 
to  show  the  degree  of  validity  of  pres- 
ent admissions  practices,  the  author 
states  that  they  are  too  restrictive.  For 
the  present  bothersome  insistence  of 
directors  of  admissions  that  candidates 
for  college  must  have  exhibited  some 
academic  aptitude,  he  would  substitute 
nothing  more  selective  than  a  desire  to 
live  for  a  time  on  a  college  campus. 

This  suggestion  is  not  original  with 
this  author.  It  already  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  practice  in  public  institutions 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Fine 
points  out  that  this  policy  would  re- 
quire doubling  the  college  capacity  of 
the  country,  but  he  passes  over  other 
implications  more  important  educa- 
tionally. 

There   is  nothing,    for   example,   of 
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how   the  author  would  like  to  have 

a  tooth  filled  by  a  husky  youngster  who 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  and  stay  in 
dental  school  not  because  he  possessed 
knowledge  and  skill  but  merely  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  driving  home  the 
drill. 

This  volume  does  not  add  anything 
of  importance  to  other  studies  of  ad- 
missions policies  to  be  found  in  the 
professional  literature.  It  is  hard  to 
see  why  a  lay  reader  would  want  to 
wade  through  so  much  detail  to  get 
conclusions  that  might  have  been  sum- 
marized in  a  chapter.  The  book  is  in- 
teresting mainly  because  the  education 
editor  of  the  nation's  leading  news- 
paper pumps  so  unreservedly  for  throw- 
ing down  admissions  barriers  and 
greatly  expanding  college  enrollment. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  pros- 
pect of  twice  as  many  students  to 
finance  is  comforting  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  study.  Dr.  Fine  doubtless  is  cor- 
rect in  foreseeing  the  doubling  of 
college  enrollment  shortly.  This  will 
result,  however,  not  from  the  manipu- 
lation of  admissions  policies  but  from 
economic  and  social  forces. 

EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 
Dean  of  Student  Administration 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

INSIGHT  AND  PERSONALITY  AD- 
JUSTMENT —  A  Study  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Effects  of  the  War,  by  Therese 
Benedek,  M.D.  Ronald  Press.  $4. 

ALTHOUGH  AMERICA  WAS  ONE  OF 
the  few  countries  fortunately  spared 
the  physical  ravages  of  the  recent  war, 
the  task  of  adaptation  imposed  upon  its 
citizenry  by  the  military  mobilization 
of  several  million  of  its  men  was  im- 
mediately catastrophic  to  many  and  had 
far-reaching  sociological  effects.  The 
difficulties  of  adjustment  to  military 
life  by  those  directly  participating  in 
the  war  constituted  just  one  segment 
of  the  problem. 

And  also,  of  equal  importance  were 
— and  continue  to  be — the  problems  of 
the  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren who  had  to  endure  a  separation 
from,  the  death  of,  or,  oftentimes  most 
difficult  of  all,  the  long  anticipated  re- 
union with,  the  sons,  husbands,  and  fa- 
thers who  went  into  the  services. 

Few  authors  have  had  as  wide  ex- 
perience with  people  who  were  brought 
into  conflict  with  themselves  or  one 
ordered  through  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  <u>ill 


another  during  the  unhappy  war  years 
as  Dr.  Therese  Benedek,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Institute  for  Psycho- 
analysis. As  a  private  practitioner  of 
psychiatry  and  psychoanalysis  and  as 
consultant  to  an  active  family  agency, 
she  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
the  psychodynamic  backgrounds  of  the 
problems  she  encountered.  In  this  book 
she  has  written  of  her  experience  with 
an  understanding  and  a  skill  un- 
matched by  any  other  contributor  to 
this  aspect  of  our  literature. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
In  Part  I— "The  Individual"— Dr. 
Benedek  traces  the  development  and 
interaction  of  instinctual  forces  from 
infancy  through  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. Hence  she  lays  the  groundwork 
for  the  understanding  of  some  of  the 
disturbances  described  in  later  chapters. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  soldier  at  induction,  in  the 
army,  and  returning  to  civilian  life. 

The  topics  discussed  in  Part  III— 
"The  Family  in  War" — are  suggested 
by  some  of  the  chapter  headings: 
Mothers  and  Sons,  Fathers  and  Sons, 
Siblings  and  Veterans,  Soldiers  and 
Wives,  Marital  Readjustment  After 
Wartime  Separation,  Mourning  for  the 
Soldier,  The  Disabled  Veteran,  Par- 
enthood in  War. 

Part  IV— "Men,  Women:  The 
Changing  Sexual  Mores" — takes  up 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  our  social 
structure  as  it  affects  the  psychology 
of  adolescents,  the  changing  psychology 
of  women,  and  the  new  elements  in- 
troduced by  the  war  into  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  woman  in  our 
culture. 

Dr.  Benedek  has  not  sacrificed  com- 
pleteness or  depth  for  facile  generaliza- 
tions, nor  does  she  talk  down  to  her 
audience.  She  requires  the  reader  to 
read  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  to  put 
aside  many  of  the  habitual  judgmental 
attitudes  that  one  is  apt  to  bring  to  a 
discussion  of  family  and  country.  As 
a  reward,  she  offers  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  helpful  guide  to  the  emo- 
tional confusions  of  the  war-sick  com- 
munity that  has  yet  appeared.  Her 
book  should  be  particularly  valuable  to 
social  workers  and  educators. 

JULE  ElSENBUD,  M.D. 

Associate  in  Psychiatry,  Columbia 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
be  postpaid) 
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American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN   NATIONAL  RED   CROSS 

—  Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  There  are  3,754  local  chapters 
organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services 
of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans,  Community 
Service  to  Camps  and  Hospitals,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  International  Activities, 
Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief,  Nursing 
Services,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water 
Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Blood 
Donor  Service,  Volunteer  Special  Services, 
American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  College 
Units. 

~  BJinT" 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC,—  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr..  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION     FOR     FAMILY      LIVING, 

HE.     Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 

and  family  relations.      Speakers,   counseling, 

library   and    materials    in    youth    and    parent 

education.     209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Fopenoe,  Public  education,  personal  service, 
"s,ea_rcllv  W"tc  f°r  1'st  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foundation 

RUSSELL     SAGE    FOUNDATION—  For    the 

improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions 
—  s*elb,y  M-  Harrison,  General  Director,  130 
£•  22nd  St  New  York  10.  Departments: 
Arts  and  Social  Work,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library.  Social  Work  Administration,  Social 
Work  Interpretation,  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the  Professions. 
Ihe  publications  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
s>ve  form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
s  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 

P^",'^  PIrectoIiT  Ha™7   W.  -Laidllr,    112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  54 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  serv- 
ices. During  war  and  post-war  period  spe- 
cializes in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  man- 
power m  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships 
in  Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gilts 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fol- 
lowed  a  program  of  service  in  offering  prac- 
tical training  for  Negro  youth  and  in  pro- 
motion of  interracial  good  will.  Maintains 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  for 
ompilmg  and  releasing  pertinent  informa- 
U°?i-°,n  ,race  relations  and  Negro  progress. 
Published  material  available.  F.  D  Patter- 
son, President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3.  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Malcolm  Van 
Zandt,  President;  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors:  The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recrea- 
tion Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  235  West  113  Street? 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49th  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Qrenda  in  the  Palisade- Interstate  Park;  Co- 
Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn  ;  Lafayette  Community  Cen- 
ter, Sumner  and  Lafayette  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.— David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Are., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs: 
Cubbing,  boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Amory  Hnughton,  Pres. ;  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter, 
President ;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors;  incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  buildin?  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Agt  groups 
served  are  Blue  Birds  (7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  CIO  through  junior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JUVENILE 
AGENCIES — Devoted  to  improving  meth- 
ods of  care  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent, 
dependent  and  neglected  children  and  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Annual  meeting.  The  Proceed- 
ings," sent  to  members.  Fee  $3.00.  Estab- 
lished 1903.  Executive  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Johnstone,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
E.  W.  Palmer,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Health 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY  — 1537 
35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C.  A 
national  organization  devoted  to  prevention 
of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $2.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information  given 
concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Field  Service.  C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D., 
president;  Harry  P.  Wareham,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 
Allan  Hurst,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free, 
non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults 
and  children.  (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains 
children's  service.  Medical,  educational, 
vocational,  occupational,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric and  social  services.  H.  J.  Corner, 
M.D.,  Research  Director;  Mrs.  Ruth  Alex- 
rad,  director  of  Social  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  St.,  Herman  Sanders,  director;  appli- 
cations to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindebaum,  di- 
rector of  Social  Service.  Philadelphia  area: 
1831  Chestnut  St.,  Harold  Greenspun,  di- 
rector. Chicago  area:  30  North  La  Salle 
St.,  Louis  Freed,  director.  Los  Angeles 
area:  810  So.  Spring  St.,  Albert  J.  Silver- 
man,  director.  Other  applications  through 
local  Jewish  Federation  and  Welfare  Funds 
or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year: 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con 
trol  Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
bouse  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  39  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  24  centers  in  Greater 
New  York.  In  areas  lacking  centers,  quali 
fied  physicians  are  available.  Phone  o» 
write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary  Chairman, 
Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman,  The  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius P.  Trowbridgei  Acting  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Mary  Steichen,  M.D. 


THE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  ALCOHOL,  60  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  An  associated  society 
of  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Its  aim  is  to  help 
bring  about,  through  research  and  education, 
a  continuous  reduction  in  alcoholism  and 
the  alcoholic  psychoses,  accidents,  ineffici- 
ency, and  various  states  of  ill  health  associ- 
ated with  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Mem- 
bers pay  five  dollars  per  year  or  more. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.   16th   St.,  N.   Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.   to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—325  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY) 


THE   OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION.    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities :-- 
Collects  information  about  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  Bother 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormack,  Exec.  Dir. 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Arlien  Johnson,  President,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  74th 
Annual  Meeting,  April 


Francisco,  Calif. 


12-19,     1947,     San 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  fife  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOHNG  MEN'S 
CHRlsrl/iN  ASsuClftTlUwa — J47  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU 
112  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    hi    Survey 
Midmonthly  twelve  times  a  year. 
Rates_  are  30  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.    For   information   contact  the 
Advertising  Department. 


Battle  Fronts  of  Peace 
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can.  The  way  in  which  we  approach 
that  task  will  not  merely  modify  to- 
day's conditions  but  set  the  pattern  for 
decades  of  future  policy  and  chart  the 
course  of  world  history. 

Up  to  Us 

Thus  we  see  in  broad  perspective  the 
pins  on  our  postwar  map  of  peaceful, 
not  military,  strategy — the  points  of 
acute  emergent  1947  crises;  the  road- 
blocks to  recovery  that  must  Be  elimi- 
nated in  the  countries  to  which  we 
must  look  to  rebuild  the  basic  regional 
economic  systems.  Only  as  we  give 'the 
financial,  material  and  technical  as- 
sistance needed  to  weather  and  sur- 
mount these  crises  and  remove  these 
roadblocks  can  the  world  proceed  along 
the  road  to  recovery.  Only  so  can  post- 
war economic  plans  and  policies  mature, 
and  the  demand  for  outside  aid  dwin- 
dle and  eventually  disappear. 

Even  less  than  after  World  War  1 
can  reparations  from  the  vanquished 
countries  be  looked  upon  as  a  fruitful 
practical  source  for  materials  needed  to 
start  the  wheels  of  rehabilitation.  In- 
deed, if  not  wisely  negotiated,  they  may 
well  aggravate  existing  problems  and 
create  new  ones.  The  resources  of  the 
vanquished  countries  have  been  de- 
pleted, their  needs  are  enormous,  so 
that  wresting  material  or  trade  privi- 
leges from  them  in  many  cases  amounts 
to  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Billing 
bankrupt  countries  can  scarcely  lead  to 
a  solvent  and  fruitful  international 
economy  either  for  the  creditor  or  the 
debtor. 

1 

So  IT  IS  UP  TO  US.  IN  SHARP  CONTRAST 

to  almost  the  entir^  rest  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  the  fullest  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  greatest  national 
wealth,  the  highest  standard  of  living. 
It  emerged  from  the  war  not  only  rela- 
tively unscathed,  but  also  in  a  position 
of  world  preeminence.  If  the  strategy 
of  peace  is  to  be  implemented  the 
United  States  must  give  assistance  in 
greater  measure  than  any  other  sup- 
plying nation. 

We  will  not  be  entirely  altruistic  in 
so  doing.  If  we  help  the  world  on  to 
recovery,  the  lanes  of  reciprocal  trade 
will  widen,  products  will  travel 
through  them  to  paying  consumers  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other 
countries.  Eventually  this  will  lead 


to  over-all  increases  in  consumption 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  ex- 
panded national  income.  Such  are  the 
ultimate  ends  of  helping  people  re- 
build their  homes  and  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, reconstruct  their  power  lines, 
rehabilitate  and  enlarge  their  transpor- 
tation systems,  revive  their  industries 
and  re-weave  their  web  of  trade. 

It  is  a  solemn  burden  we  in  the 
United  States  bear  —  the  realization 
that  in  the  whirligig  of  forces  repre- 
senting our  postwar  world,  it  lies  al- 
most solely  within  our  power  to  lend 
positive  constructive  direction.  It  is  a 
fearful  realization  that  if  we  fail  to  do 
so,  we,  along  with  other  countries,  will 
be  forced  into  a  vortex  of  strife  and 
destruction. 


Operation  1947 
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to  staff  child  search  teams  with  trained 
people  well  versed  in  the  language  of 
the  countries  involved;  to  provide 
recreational  supplies  and  equipment 
and  trained  leaders  for  carrying  on 
recreational  programs  in  the  assembly 
centers  for  children  of  all  ages;  to 
provide  educational  supplies  for  the  op- 
eration of  schools;  special  foods  for 
those  whose  customs  forbid  the  use 
of  army  rations,  and  trained  staff 
able  to  speak  the  languages  of  the 
displaced  persons  to  help  them  adjust 
to  their  situations  and  to  solve  their 
personal  problems. 

THE    UNCERTAINTIES   AS   TO   AMOUNT 

of  financial  support  from  government 
and  intergovernmental  sources  to  re- 
lief needs  of  the  liberated  countries, 
as  well  as  timing  of  operations,  mag- 
nify the  needs  for  continuation  of  flex- 
ible speedy  action  by  the  voluntary 
agencies.  Their  trained  staffs  are  al- 
ready in  the  field,  providing  skilled 
services  to  supplement  relief  programs, 
and  to  supervise  distribution  of  relief 
goods  made  available  from  voluntary 
contributions.  Demands  upon  them 
for  assistance  and  service  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  will  inevit- 
ably be  tremendous  in  this  year  of 
transition.  And  even  as  they  accept 
the  challenge  for  continuing  service, 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute from  their  experience  to  the 
planning  of  the  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations essential  to  progress  in 
meeting  common  human  needs  through- 
out the  world. 
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PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
vour  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busv  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

TOBACCO 

CIGARETTES — Popular  brands;  minimum  3 
cartons.  Price  $1.45  per  carton;  postpaid. 
Send  check  or  money  order,  Ace  Mail  Order 
Co.,  East  Orange  39]  N.  J. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL    POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field :  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE   HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency.  Personnel    Consultant* 

135   Broadway.   New   York  6 

B*    3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SUMMER   HOLIDAY 

VACATION  CABINS:  Small,  original,  in- 
formal, designed  and  built  specifically  for  you. 
Describe  requirement  r.,  likes,  location.  8553 
Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Woman  for  Ca>e  Worker  by  the 
Children's  Home  of  Rockfunl,  I  Ilinois.  For 
further  information,  write  to  the  Home.  State 
qualifications  and  salary  expec  i  ed . 

SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  fnr  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience1  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  125  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
condition?  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 

CASE  WORKERS  of  either  sex  and  all  grades 
of  training  and  experience  will  be  considered 
by  child  placing  and  adoption  service  agency 
in  Central  New  York  State.  Should  have  car. 
Salaries  are  good  at  current  national  level. 
8556  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  AND  SUPERVISOR,  pro- 
fessionally  trained,  for  multiple  service  family 
casework  agency.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS     $2400-$3840 

SUPERVISOR      $3600-$4500 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.  Second  Street,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

CASEWORKER  in  Medical  Social  Service  De- 
partment,  voluntary  hospital  12  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Must  be  graduate  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work  with  Master's  Degree 
and  Medical  Social  field  work  or  experience. 
8555  Survey. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  ORGANIZATION  de- 
slres  young  man  with  social  work  orientation 
and  writing  skills  to  develop  program  and  pro- 
motional literature.  Some  field  work  also  in- 
volved. State  age,  educational  background, 
experience  and  other  particulars.  8562  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Executive  secretary  for  health 
and  hospital  council  agencies;  post  created  for 
community  coordination;  man  preferred,  woman 
eligible ;  university  medical  center ;  East,  (b) 
Psychiatric  social  work  administrator;  four 
years'  experience  with  recognized  social  case 
work  agency  including  two  years  in  psychiatric 
work  involving  supervisory  responsibilities  re- 
quired;  duties  consist  of  planning  and  direct- 
ing1 program  of  psychiatric  social  work ;  large 
city  located  in  United  States  dependency,  (c) 
Field  secretary  for  mental  hygiene  committee; 
preferably  psychiatric  social  worker  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  community  organiza- 
tion; duties  involve  public  speaking,  teaching, 
planning  community  meetings;  university  medi- 
cal center;  East,  (d)  Social  worker;  preferably 
one  experienced  in  child  welfare  work ;  home 
for  children  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country ;  well  endowed ;  at  present  100 
children  in  residence  but  institution  serves  over 
200  children;  Middle  West,  (e)  Two  psychi- 
atric social  workers  to  join  staff  of  child  guid- 
ance clinic  now  being  organized  in  eastern  uni- 
versity medical  center;  $3,000.  SG4-1  The 
Medical  Bureau  ( Burneice  Larson,  Director) , 
Palmolive  Building.  Chicago  11. 

CASE  WORKERS  (2)  professionally  qualified, 
for  agency  giving  children  care  in  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution ;  also  adoption 
service.  Interesting  opportunity  for  variea  ex- 
perience including  direct  work  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  under  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. Write  The  Children's "  Center.  1400 
Whitney  Avenue.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR^ 
GA  NIZATI O  N  desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  area?.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and /or  group  work  experience 
required.  State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information.  8501  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  25th  Street.  Om.tha,  Nebraska. 

TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  WANTED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  &  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE    I     S2400-S3180 

GRADE    II     $2700-$3360 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 

WANTED:  By  the  Worcester  State  Hospital, 
'Worcester,  Mass.,  a  Psychiatric  Social  Worker, 
who  may  live  in.  or  outside  the  hospital. 
Among  the  duties  are  history  taking,  investiga- 
tion of  home,  coin m unity  and  work  situations 
to  which  patients  are  to  return  on  release, 
supervision  of  patients  who  are  on  visit  in  the 
community,  and  possible  supervision  of  stu- 
dents from  Schools  of  Social  Work.  Address 
inquiries  to  Bardwell  H.  Flower,  M.D.,  Super- 
intendent. 

JACKSONVILLE!  !  !  Two  or  three  profes- 
sionally qualified  caseworkers  desired  immedi- 
ately by  well-known,  privately  supported,  state 
wide,  non-sectarian,  child  placing  agency. 

MIAMI !  !  !  Graduate  caseworker  wanted  for 
homefindintf  and  adoptive  studies.  Excellent 
supervision  assured.  ^Salary  range  $2100  to 
S2/00.  Write  to  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  lacksonville, 
Florida.  

CASE  WORKERS  WANTED  for  agency  en- 
gaged in  institutional  and  foster  home  care 
for  children  in  the  Chicago  area.  Experience 
in  child  or  family  welfare  desirable.  Good 
community  resources.  Work-study  program. 
Excellent  supervision  and  staff  development 
program.  Personnel  policy.  Salaries  range 
from  $1800  to  $3000  per  year  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8478  Survey. 

WANTED — Case  worker  with  one  or  two  years 
training,  to  work  in  private  non-sectarian  child- 
placing  agency,  adoption  and  foster  home 
placement.  Pleasant  working  conditions,  salary 
according  to  training  and  experience.  Morris 
County  Children's  Home,  10  Park  Place,  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  626  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

TWO  CASE  WORKERS  wanted  for  an  ex- 
panding family  agency.  Excellent  supervision 
and  community  opportunities.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  training  and  experience.  John  W. 
Anderson,  411  Walnut  Street.  Allentown,  Pa. 

MALE  CASEWORKER,  private  agency  in  cor- 
rectional field.  Graduate  from  an  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work.  Beginning  salary 
$2600.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Position 
now  vacant.  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  311 
S.  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF 
THE  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND 
DATA  SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS.  EX 
ECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
KENTUCKY. 

LEADERSHIP  needed  for  foundation  project 
assisting  aged  with  living  plans.  Real  oppor- 
tunity for  person  with  creative  ability,  case- 
work experience  and  special  interest  in  aged. 
Administered  through  strong  casework  agency 
with  good  personnel  practices,  $3,500.  Perry 
Hall,  Family  Service  Society,  36  Trumbull 
Street.  Hartford  3,  Conn. 

CASEWORKERS  (two):  Graduate  training  re- 
quired, salaries  according  to  professional  train- 
ing and  skill.  Give  full  particulars  first  com- 
munication including  age.  race,  religion.  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  71  Warren  Avenue.  West. 
Detroit  1.  Michigan. 

A  CASEWORKER  needed  for  a  small  Jewish 
child  placement  agency.  Salary  $2,700  to 
$3,000,  depending  upon  experience.  Agency 
car  available  for  field.  Work  under  supervi- 
sion, small  caseload,  35  hour  five-day  week. 
ZYi  day  vacation  time  monthly.  Hebrew 
Women'  Home  for  Children,  66  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford.  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PERSONABLE  man  of  41  years  with  highly 
successful  experience  in  all  phases  of  child- 
caring  seeks  challenging  opportunity  as  super- 
intendent, assistant  or  program  director  in 
children's  institution.  Fund-raising,  public  re- 
lations, programming  a_nd  camping  experience. 
Can  assume  responsibility.  Plenty  of  initiative. 
S51S  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  AND 
MATRON  (Mature  Jewish  couple)  available. 
Experienced  in  Home  for  Aged.  Infirm,  Con- 
valescents and  related  services.  Excellent  hack- 
ground  and  references.  8549  Survey. 

POSITION  as  supervisor  or  director  of  chil- 
dren's agency.  Fifteen  years  in  children's 
field.  Several  years  supervision.  M.A.  Chicago. 
Present  salary  S3. OOP.  Male.  8552  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.  HOUSE- 
MASTER, or  HEAD  SUPERVISOR  inter- 
ested in  Dependent  Children's  Institution  or 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Exp_ert  experience  in 
Child  care.  General  recreation  program  and 
crafts.  Administration  ability.  Available  soon. 
8500  Survey. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  administrator,  direc 
tor,  executive  secretary  or  on  staff  organiza- 
tion ^  large  enough  scope  to  have  positions  re- 
quiring my  indicated  experience,  background. 
Male,  Protestant,  B.S.  in  Economics  and  grad- 
uate accredited  school  social  work.  13  years 
business  experience,  last  12  years  social  work. 
7  public  agency,  case  work  and  supervision, 
last  5  executive  and  administrative  including 
community  organization  experience.  Now  di- 
rector private  community  agency,  present 
salary  $7,000.  8554  Survey. 

WOMAN.  EXECUTIVE,  M.S.S.,  desires  posi 
tion  involving  community  organization  or  in 
terpretation.  Experienced  Travelers  Aid,  Fam 
ily  Child  Welfare.  Prefer  East.  8557  Survey. 

MAN  TEACHER,  23.  with  B.S.  in  teaching 
wants  to  supervise  boys,  8-12,  in  midwesten 
institution,  summer  and  mavbe  permanently 
R523  Survev. 


Need  Sailing,  Canoeing,  Swimming  Instructor 
or  Tutors?  Engineering  student  and  wife  seek 
ing  Atlantic  Coast  summer  position — cam] 
estate,  resort.  He:  Merchant  Marine  Academ 
training,  extensive  ship,  sailing  experienci 
She :  professional  social  worker,  experience 
counselor,  swimming  instructor.  8560  Survei 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  but  have  com 
to  conclusion  that  I  am  helping  neither  myse 
nor  the  field  by  accepting  existing  salarie 
Capable  veteran,  some  organizational  exper 
ence.  Need  a  good  man?  8558  Survey. 
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Our  net  impression  of 
this  year's  "implemen- 
tation" of  the  Confer- 
ence's practice  to  jour- 
ney west  every  decade 
or  «>  i«  that  it's  a  very  good  idea. 
I  Even  satiated  travelers  must  find  re- 
i  newed  inspiration  from  their  journeys' 
evidence  that  ours  is  indeed  a  great 
country,  of  contrast,  variety,  and 
vitality.  Moods  intermingled — the 
action  heritage  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  pioneers,  the  matter-of- 
fact  Midwest,  the  complex  sophistica- 
tion of  the  East.  Paradox  abounded 
— in  theory,  philosophy,  and  practice. 
Youth  overflowed  the  civic  auditorium, 
the  War  Memorial,  the  opera  house, 
and  California  Hall,  but  seemed  to 
regard  with  due  respect  the  graying 
veterans  of  past  conference  arenas.  All 
held  together  by  a  completely  unin- 
hibited competitive  enthusiasm  for  the 
West  Coast  setting  between  the  tran- 
sient visitor  and  the  native  boosters. 

MORNING  AFTER 

Even  the  morning  after,  one  line 
inspired  by  the  internationally  famous 
chef  of  Chartiers,  down  the  Peninsula, 
seems  worth  preserving.  Apropos  of 
the  multiplicity  of  social  work  special- 
ties, our  trouble  was  conceived  to  be: 
'Too  many  people  who  know  too 
much  about  too  little,  and  too  few 
who  know  very  much  about  enough." 


HEWS 

Elizabeth  L.  Mack  (Betty  Mack 
to  Survey  Midmonthly  readers  and 
staff)  is  moving  again.  Several  years 
ago,  she  foresook  her  job  as  our  widely 
traveled  field  worker  to  join  forces 
with  the  Chicago  Medical  Book  Com- 
pany. Now  she  is  leaving  the  open 
road,  but  remaining  in  the  book  field 
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— as  manager  of  the  Pilgrim  Press 
Book  Shop,  124  West  Fourth  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  shop- specializes 
in  religious,  social,  and  philosophical 
books,  and  also  handles  supplies  for 
the  church  and  the  church  school. 

BOOTSTRAP  IDEOLOGY 

To  our  distinguished  contempo- 
rary, The  Prison  World,  we  grate- 
fully give  thanks  for  this  bright  light 
bursting  through  the  clouds  of  an 
otherwise  dull  and  drab  editorial  day: 
"Long,  long  ago  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Canton,  Miss.,  adopted 
the  following  three  resolutions  ( 1 )  to 
build  a  new  jail;  (2)  to  build  it  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  old  jail;  (3)  to 
use  the  old  jail  until  the  new  one  is 
finished." 

BANDWAGON? 

''The  family  as  a  unit  has  been 
largely  ignored  in  community  recrea- 
tidn  planning,"  reports  the  Recrea- 
tional and  Cultural  Resources  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  "Yet 
many  community  leaders  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  encouraging 
families  to  learn  to  play  together,  and 
thus,  in  their  leisure  time,  strengthen 
family  relationships." 

44.* 

"People  see  the  need  for  new  serv- 
ices which  will  help  strengthen  family 
life,"  revealed  Clyde  E.  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  in  Seattle  last  month, 
"and  the  settlement  is  one  of  the  logi- 
cal answers  to  this  problem,  because 
it  works  with  the  family  as  a  unit, 
rather  than  only  specialized  groups." 

NATIONAL  TRENDS 

Community  Chests  and  Councils, 
Inc.,  topped  six  other  national  agencies 


in  expanding  budgets  between  1938- 
1945,  according  to  data  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  income  study  just 
released  by  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly.  Income  increases  in 
the  period  for  all  seven  agencies  in- 
cluded in  the  study  were:  Girl  Scouts, 
122  percent;  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  68  per- 
cent; National  YMCA,  62  percent; 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  47 
percent;  Family  Service  Association, 
22  percent;  National  YWCA,  14 
percent. 

WEST  COAST  INTERPRETER 

San  Franciscans  may  not  be 
steeped  in  social  work  lore  as  pur- 
veyed by  national  conferences,  but  they 
catch  on  quick.  When  Viola  Paradise 
announced  her  organizational  affiliate 
as  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
stenographer  at  the  Conference  regis- 
tration desk  sent  back  a  typed  receipt 
reading  "Restless  Age  Foundation.!' 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Welcome,  for  its  brave  objec- 
tives, to  the  first  issue  of  Human  Re- 
lations— A  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Studies  to-u'ard  the  Integration  of  the 
Social  Sciences.  "Never  before  has 
human  society  needed  so  desperately 
to  correlate  and  reappraise  the  full 
measure  of  its  experience,"  says  its 
letter  of  announcement,  addressed,  we 
proudly  note,  to  "Dear  Colleague." 
"Anthropologists,  psychologists 
psychiatrists,  sociologists,  group  work- 
ers ...  all  of  us  work  toward  com- 
mon objectives.  Yet  .  .  .  each  scien- 
tific discipline  is  isolated  from  others 
by  a  scientific  barrier."  Published  by 
the  Research  Center  for  Group 
Dynamics  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  editorial  policy 
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will  be  guided  by  two  committees  of 
distinguished  scientists — one  British, 
the  other  American. 

•»••»«• 

"In  the  field  of  human  relations," 
quotes  The  New  York  Times  from 
President  Raymond  B.  Fosdick's  an- 
nual review  of  Rockefeller  Foundation 
activities,  "there  is  an  unbalance 
growing  daily  between  the  physical 
power  at  our  disposal  and  the  capacity 
to  make  good  use  of  it.  Our  political 
institutions  are  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  our  technology  is  that  of 
the  twentieth." 

NEW  ENGLANDISH 

In  celebrating  its  150th  anniver- 
sary, the  Boston  Dispensary  notes  that, 
when  established  in  1796,  it  was  the 
third  such  dispensary  in  the  country, 
and  the  first  medical  charity  in  New 
England.  It  is  also,  it  modestly  points 
out,  the  only  one  of  the  three  still 
in  existence. 

SPLITTING  ADMINISTRATORS 

Facts  unearthed  by  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  are  comparable 
only  to  the  formidable  results  of  a  split 
atom.  In  1824,  one  of  our  major 
American  cities  was  administering 
twenty-four  different  governmental 
activities;  now  the  number  is  396. 
Would  that  st>me  ingenious  photogra- 
pher from  Bikini  could  capture  this 
picture  of  dynamic  social  energy  re- 
leased, inexorably  creating  new  prob- 


lems    of     social     and     administrative 
control. 

ISABELLE  M.  GRAHAM 

It's  part  of  life  that  all  of  us  share 
in  the  work  and  gifts  of  others  in- 
vested so  deftly  that  we  are  perhaps 
unconscious  of  the  indebtedness. 

That  holds  for  Miss  Graham  (Mrs. 
J.  W.  Waters  in  private  life),  who 
last  fall  relinquished  her  desk  as  office 
manager  of  Survey  Associates.  Her 
long  time  participation  goes  back  to 
our  incorporation  and  before — a  span 
of  thirty-nine  years,  now  ended  with 
her  death  in  mid-May. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  executive  com- 
mittee last  month,  there  were  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  of  the  excellence, 
the  poise  and  devotion  which  unfail- 
ingly characterized  her  administrative 
activities.  These  at  once  served  every 
reader  of  The  Survey  and  made  gen- 
uine contributions  not  alone  to  the 
fortunes  of  Survey  Associates  but  to 
the  social  advances  which  we  have 
helped  to  further. 

Not  only  those  of  the  staff  whose 
companionship  with  "IMG"  reaches 
back  a  third  of  a  century,  but  the  new- 
comers she  inducted  one  after  another 
over  the  years,  cherish  the  courage  with 
which  she  met  ill  health — and  her  rare 
quality  as  a  fellow  worker. — P.K. 

STORY  IS  VP 

The  story  is  up  in  relief  circles. 
Published  statistics  lag  behind  the 


facts  in  the  firing  line,  but  a  Minne- 
sota increase  of  35  percent  in  family 
relief  cases  between  January  1946  and 
January  1947  is  typical  of  what  is 
happening  elsewhere. 

Those  minor  prophets  who  predicted 
critical  times  for  public  welfare  imme- 
diately following  the  war's  end  may 
prove  to  be  right — two  years  later. 

CREDIT  TO  SCIENCE  NOTE 

The  Home,  for  Incurables  (New 
York  City)  announces  that  its  name 
has  been  changed  to  the  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases. 


MASTER  PLANS 

A  master  plan  for  "hospitals  and 
related  facilities,"  based  on  several 
years'  intensive  study,  was  launched 
by  the  Hospital  Council  of  Create 
New  York  at  a  dinner  meeting  on 
April  22nd.  .  .  .  San  Francisco  is 
drafting  a  Master  Plan  for  Youth, 
calling  for  a  $12,000,000  recreation 
program. 

000 

Will  our  readers  please  add  thes 
three  lost  ciphers  to  the  estimate  o 
total  UNRRA  expenditures  carried  in 
Ellen  S.  Woodward's  article  in  th 
April  Midmonthly.  Three  and  on 
half  billions,  in  other  words,  not  mil 
lions.  Fortunately,  their  loss  was  du 
to  editorial  error  not  congressiona 
action. 
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J 
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Vlari  Okazaki,  staff  member  of  San  Francisco's  International  Institute,  plays  hostess  to  conferees  en- 
joying sunshine  between  meetings.  Left  to  right:  Jane  Morgan,  medical  social  worker,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
Ida  Rorem,  church  social  worker,  Mason  City,  la.;  Richard  Stare,  VA  caseworker,  Denver,  Col.;  Gaines 
T.  Bradford,  settlement  house  director,  Houston,  Tex.;  Miss  Okazaki;  and  Roberta  Lytle,  psychiatric  social 
worker,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Westward    Ho! 

MARION  ROBINSON  and  BRADLEY  BUELL 


1  he  mood  of  spring  was  upon 
California  when,  on  April  13,  the  van- 
guard of  some  forty-three  hundred 
delegates  to  the  74th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  registered  in  San  Francisco's 
Civic  Center,  and  then  wandered  out 
to  explore  the  exciting,  colorful  city 
whose  Golden  Gate  presides  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Pacific.  The  warm 
sunshine  was  received  gratefully  by 
those  from  colder  climes,  while  San 
Franciscans  themselves  complained 
mildly  about  the  "heat  wave."  The 
hills  across  the  bay,  green  after  the 
winter  rains,  were  dotted  with  Cali- 
fornia poppies  and  blue  lupine.  Down- 
town store  windows  were  decorated 
with  masses  of  daffodils,  and  in  the  City 
Hall  across  the  plaza  from  Civic  Cen- 
ter, visiting  social  workers  joined  with 
native  San  Franciscans  in  admiring  the 
annual  show  of  the  California  Spring 
Blossom  and  Wild  Flower  Association 


Though  the  conference  schedule  was 
a  full  and  ambitious  one — with  four- 
teen general  and  special  sessions,  almost 
ninety  meetings  of  the  twelve  sections, 
and  over  a  hundred  meetings  of  thirty- 
eight  associate  groups — conferees  were 
not  at  all  indifferent  to  the  many  scenic 
and  gastronomic  delights  afforded  bv 
the  hostess  city.  Sunset  time  found 
them  hurrying  to  the  famous  Top  o' 
the  Mark  where  the  city  and  its  bay 
and  bridges  spread  in  magic  panorama. 
At  lunch  time  and  dinner  time,  they 
roved  the  city,  negotiating  San  Francis- 
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co's  hills  by  taxi,  on  foot,  and  in  the 
clanging  cable  cars,  ultimately  sampling 
prawns  in  Chinatown,  waiting  for  fresh 
crab  to  cook  in  the  cauldrons  on  Fish- 
erman's Wharf,  or  reveling  in  the  food 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  neighbor- 
hood, or  in  the  French  restaurants 
which  still  bear  the  traces  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's bonanza  days  of  the  1850's. 

Complementing  this  colorful  and 
compatible  setting,  the  generosity, 
warmth,  substantial  attendance,  and 
outstanding  professional  contribution  of 
western  members,  combined  to  give  a 
West  Coast  flavor,  which  stood  out  as 
the  most  unique  thing  about  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  74th  Annual  Confer- 
ence meeting. 

The  California  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare  packed  its  usual  dynamic  and 
well  attended  five-day  annual  meeting 
into  one  afternoon  session.  Over  two 
hundred  of  the  484  speakers,  panel  par- 
ticipants, discussants,  presiding  officers 
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and  discussion  leaders  on  the  National 
Conference  program  were  West  Coast 
residents.  Among  them  were  faculty 
members  of  schools  of  social  work  and 
practitioners  of  public  and  private  social 
work,  and  by  no  means  least,  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  other  profes- 
sions— medical  doctors,  psychiatrist*, 
clergymen,  labor  leaders,  lawyers — who 
seemed  well  informed  about  and  vitally 
interested  in  their  social  work  relation- 
ships. 

Another  unmistakable  Conference 
characteristic  was  its  youth.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  great  bulk  of  those  attending 
was  of  the  oncoming  generation  of  so- 
cial workers,  for  many  of  whom  this 
National  Conference  was  a  "first." 

In  the  sense  that  it  was  not  pre- 
occupied with  the  postwar  stock-taking 
of  last  year's  Conference  at  Buffalo, 
nor  dominated  by  the  tensions  of  crisis 
or  emergency,  this  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated a  prewar  Conference.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  an  air  of  unreal- 
ity hovered  about  at  some  points.  There 
was  no  program  concern  over  an  im- 
pending economic  crisis,  although  warn- 
ings on  the  subject  from  the  White 
House  were  making  current  headline 
news,  and  unemployment,  rising  case- 
loads, and  imminent  budget  cuts  were 
the  subject  of  grim  off-the-record  con- 
versation, especially  among  public  wel- 
fare leaders.  Midway  in  Conference 
week,  Leon  Henderson,  addressing  a 
general  session,  said  that  the  economic 
dilemma  of  1947  lay  in  our  choice  be- 
tween building  a  planned  economy  and 
continuing  to  follow  the  old  "boom 
or  bust"  pattern.  That  he  did  not 
strike  a  hopeful  note  for  the  future  lay 
more  in  the  implications  of  his  address 
than  in  direct  prophecy. 

The  influence  of  professional  school 
leadership,  so  outstanding  at  Buffalo 
last  year,  was  noted  more  in  connec- 
tion with  the  section  meetings  on  com- 
munity organization  and  administration 
— which,  incidentally,  provoked  some  of 
the  liveliest  interest  and  extracurricu- 
lar debate  of  any  meeting  at  this  Con- 
ference— and  in  the  special  Conference 
meetings  on  professional  education. 
Academic  succession  to  high  office  was 
interrupted  by  selection  of  Ralph  Blan- 
chard,  executive  secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  for  the 
presidential  nominee  for  1949. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  gen- 
eral Conference  theme  through  the 
many  threads  of  group  interest  and 
concern,  President  Arlien  Johnson's 
opening  address  introduced  a  broad 
background  against  which  1947  discus- 


sion of  social  work  must  be  placed. 
Pointing  up  the  awesome  dilemma 
facing  mankind  because  of  the  lag  of 
the  social  sciences  behind  rapidly  accel- 
erated technological  advances,  she  ques- 
tioned whether  we  were  yet  making 
use  of  knowledge  from  the  social  sci- 
ences which  is  readily  available.  As 
examples  she  cited  two  understandings 
which  have  been  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  work's  professional  dis- 
cipline :  the  first,  of  the  individual's  age- 
old  struggle  with  "conflicting  forces 
driving  man  to  growth  and  resistance 
to  change,"  which  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  dynamics  underlying  the  dual 
struggle  of  the  world's  people  toward 
freedom  and  security;  and  second,  the 


understanding  of  the  fear  of  difference, 
which  creates  disturbances  in  relation- 
ships between  individuals  as  well  as 
tension  between  races  and  cultures. 

Miss  Johnson  voiced  her  faith  in 
"the  contribution  which  social  work 
among  other  professions  might  make 
toward  helping  bridge  the  gap  between 
social  facts  and  social  values,"  and 
asserted  her  belief  that  "the  methods 
of  science  can  be  applied  to  the  study 
of  human  relationships  as  well  as  to 
the  study  of  the  atom  bomb" ;  and  that 
until  the  same  method  of  scientific 
thought  is  applied  to  both  the  physical 
and  social  aspects  of  reality,  "we  shall 
not  resolve  the  confusion  and  fear  that 
surround  us." 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FORTY-NINERS 


To  an  "outlander"  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Social  Welfare,  it  was  apparent  that 
California  and  its  West  Coast  neigh- 
bors have  long  been  working  for  social 
welfare  with  the  dynamic  zeal  and 
spirit  of  adventure  characteristic  of 
their  amazing  economic  and  population 
growth.  Such  a  spirit  ran  through  re- 
ports of  accomplishments,  discussion  of 
future  plans,  the  according  of  honors 
to  several  outstanding  members.  "In 
appreciation  of  your  long  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  and  its  ultimate 
meaning  to  social  welfare  progress  in 
California,"  read  the  citation  giving  the 
first  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
California  conference  to  Anita  Eld- 
ridge,  nationally  known  social  worker, 
who  retired  in  1946  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  as  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  conference. 

Recognition  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution of  two  other  California  prac- 
titioners, given  by  way  of  the  coveted 
Koshland  awards,  furnished  similar 
high  spots  of  interest  at  this  abridged 
state  conference  session,  under  the 
chairmanship  successively  of  Zdenka 
Buben,  retiring  president,  and  her  suc- 
cessor, Bowen  McCoy,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  first  award— $200— 
went  to  Beulah  L.  Lewis,  director  of 
public  assistance  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  as  "the  executive  who  made  the 
outstanding  contribution  to  social  work 
practice  and  theory"  during  the  past 
year,  in  lifting  the  public  assistance 
program  in  her  county  "from  the  cate- 
gory of  simple  relief ...  to  a  service 
program  based  on  human  needs."  The 
second — $100 — was  received  by  Wini- 
fred Wardell,  senior  psychiatric  social 


worker  at  Sononja  State  Home,  for  her 
successful  work  "in  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cation and  placement  of  mentally 
hadicapped  people,  especially  child  ren. " 

During  the  week's  national  meetings, 
Easterners,  many  for  the  first  time, 
came  face  to  face  with  social  workers 
now  entitled  to  write  RSW — Regis- 
tered Social  Worker  —  after  their 
names,  and  state  conference  members 
attending  this  business  meeting  listened 
with  intense  eagerness  to  the  report  of 
the  first  year  of  operations  of  this  first 
experiment  in  official  professional  cer- 
tification made  by  Runo  E.  Arne,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Social  Work  Examiners. 

Established  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1945,  after  eighteen  years'  promotion 
and  demonstration  of  the  values  of 
registration  under  the  auspices  of  the 
conference,  this  board  has  authority  to 
examine  the  qualifications  of  social 
workers,  and  certify  them  as  RSW's. 
The  law  itself  does  not  make  cer- 
tification mandatory  on  anyone,  but 
the  prestige  value  of  voluntary  regis- 
tration is  increasingly  becoming  recog- 
nized, according  to  Mr.  Arne. 

Over  4,000  social  workers  have  been 
certified  to  date.  Part  of  these  were 
"blanketed  in"  without  examination,  by 
the  initial  policy  of  the  board  to  accept 
automatically  those  who  had  registered 
under  the  previous  plan  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  accept  automatically  until 
January  1,  1947,  anyone  who  had  had 
three  full  years  of  professional  prac- 
tice during  the  five  years  prior  to  Sep-jl 
tember  15,  1945.  From  now  on,  how-: 
ever,  every  certified  RSW  must  have} 
completed  one  year  of  full  time  grad-i 
uate  study  in  an  approved  school  of 
social  work  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
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and  have  passed  the  board's  written 
examination. 

Other  state  conferences  also  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  California  now 
is  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Fol- 
lowing the  report  of  George  D.  Nickel, 
social  welfare  consultant  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Finance  Company,  who  had 
served  as  its  official,  though  volunteer, 
observer  during  the  1947  legislative  ses- 
sion, it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  full 
time  legislative  office  at  Sacramento. 
This  and  other  proposals  to  expand  the 
area  of  the  conference's  activities  pro- 
duced lively  debate,  with  final  decision 
to  be  made  later  after  study  with  full 
membership  participation. 

This  same  spirit  of  "daring  both  to 
think  and  to  do"  ran  through  the  many 
and  often  highly  significant  offerings 
by  West  Coast  people  to  the  Confer- 
ence program  itself.  To  single  out  only 
a  few — current  experiments  in  prison 
work  and  delinquency  prevention  as 
told  by  Kenyon  J.  Scudder  and  Heman 
G.  Stark,  characterized  by  Edgar  M. 
Gerlach  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  "as  the  outstanding  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  world";  illustrations  of 
recreation  planning  at  both  state  and 
local  levels,  given  by  Roy  Sorenson,  and 
others ;  philosophical  and  practical 
thinking  about  public  welfare  in  new 
settings,  by  Wayne  Vasey  and  Emily 
Huntington ;  thought  provoking  analy- 
sis of  the  social  and  community  liabil- 
ities of  large  scale  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural organization  by  Paul  Taylor 
and  Theodore  Kreps;  clinical  studies 
in  psychosomatic  medicine  by  Dr.  Jur- 
gen  Ruesch  and  psychiatric  materials 
from  Dr.  Norman  Reider,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Nierenberg,  and  others  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  contributions  to  the  new — for 
the  Conference — subject  of  administra- 
tion by  John  M.  Pfiffner  and  Louis  H. 
Blumenthal,  are  illustrations  that  do 
not  even  skim  the  cream  of  the  pro- 
gram's evidence  of  West  Coast  ad- 
vances into  new  frontiers  of  social  work 
and  science. 

But  perhaps  because  the  troubles  of 
our  earliest  disadvantaged  minority 
group  seldom  find  their  way  to  our 
eastern  consciousness,  the  afternoon 
meetings  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Indians  somehow  dramatized  for  us  as 
nothing  else  at  the  Conference,  Miss 
Johnson's  opening  night  portrayal  of 
social  and  human  values,  lost  in  the 
onrush  of  economic  and  technological 
advance — now  social  work's  responsibil- 
ity to  help  recapture  and  redeem. 

In  a  panel  discussion  featuring  as 
speakers 'six  young  American  Indians, 


If 1 1 no  E.  Arne 

A  unique  job  in  social  work  history 
— executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Social  Work  Examiners 
created  by  the  first  law  of  its  kind 
in  this  country — is  one  more  in  a 
long  line  of  "firsts"  for  Runo  E. 
Arne. 

In    the    vanguard    of    the    public 
assistance     program,     first    with     the 


California  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion under  FERA,  and  later,  with 
Social  Security  Board,  he  helped 
break  ground  for  state  welfare  de- 
partments in  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  When  Louisiana  State 
University  set  up  its  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  he  became  its  first  director. 
During  the  war  he  lent  his  eft'orts 
to  the  WRA  program,  first  in  the 
Jerome  camp  and  later  directing 
relocation  in  ten  southern  states 
from  New  Orleans. 

Born  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Arne  spent 
his  boyhood  in  South  Dakota,  but 
claims  residence  in  California  for 
most  of  his  life. 

The  registration  program  in  Cali- 
fornia has  carried  itself  without 
promotion,  says  Mr.  Arne,  pointing 
out  that  already  several  county  civil 
service  commissions  have  announced 
that  candidates  for  promotional  ex- 
aminations must  be  Registered  Social 
Workers. 

Mr.  Arne  estimates  that  the  larg- 
est number  of  the  4,000-odd  certi- 
fied social  workers  come  from  public 
welfare,  probation  and  parole,  and 
casework — family,  children's,  psy- 
chiatric, and  medical.  A  liberal  scat- 
tering of  group  workers,  and  a  good 
many  administrators,  including  prac- 
tically all  of  the  county  welfare 
directors,  also  appear  on  the  lists. 


facts  about  lack  of  economic  and  social 
opportunity  were  laid  on  the  line.  Peter 
Yazza,  of  the  Navajos,  in  discussing 
employment  problems  on  the  reserva- 
tion, said  that  government  positions  and 
the  few  positions  created  by  new  con- 
struction were  always  occupied  by 
white  people.  Indians  working  at  low- 
paid  jobs  in  mines  and  sawmills,  re- 
gardless of  education  and  qualifications, 
seldom  have  promotions  or  salary  raises, 
have  no  compensation  and  no  security 
when  they  are  unable  to  work.  Leon- 
ard Allen,  of  the  California  Pomos, 
said  that  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Indian  was  the  loss  of  land,  and  that 
further,  "Indians  have  been  grudgingly 
given  the  least  desirable  home  sites,  and 
land  unfit  for  cultivation."  Many,  he 
said,  have  been  denied  citizenship  on 
the  grounds  that  they  could  not  pro- 
duce documentary  proof  of  their  age,, 
which  to  him  was  a  "legal  subterfuge." 
That  he  meets  the  same  obstacles 
upon  moving  from  the  reservation  into 
community  life  was  the  testimony  of 
Leah  Manning,  Los  Angeles  youth 
worker,  and  Ataloa,  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  Though 
he  may  find  a  new  world,  a  better  in- 
come, and  higher  standards  of  living, 
segregation  follows  him  in  terms  of 
housing,  employment,  restrictive  cove- 


nants, and  a  classified  social  position. 

These  young  women,  along  with 
Robert  Bennett,  returned  veteran, 
agreed  that  chiefly  through  the  23,000 
Indians  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
in  World  War  II,  greater  changes 
had  now  come  about  in  Indian  life  and 
thinking  than  at  any  time  in  American 
history.  Having  been  exposed  to  new 
experiences  and  acquired  new  tastes, 
this  generation  of  Indians,  though 
proud  of  their  culture,  cannot  entirely 
fit  it  into  living  in  the  United  States 
and  are  unwilling  to  settle  down  in  the 
old  economic  niche. 

A  recent  proposal  to  Congress  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  was  de- 
scribed by  John  H.  Provinse,  assistant 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Interior.  The  proposal 
involves  a  scheme  which  would  permit 
incorporation  of  Indian  tribes  to  take 
over  their  own  affairs  on  a  time  scale 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  and  enable  individual  Indians 
who  so  desire,  to  renounce  their  tribal 
or  federal  status. 

Speakers  in  these  special  sessions 
were  agreed  that  "this  was  an  Ameri- 
can problem,"  and  until  it  could  be 
resolved  by  the  American  people 
through  its  Congress  and  in  its  com- 
munities, the  United  States  would  be 
in  a  poor  position  for  world  leadership 
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which  involves  the  handling  of  subject 
peoples.  Evidence  that  at  least  a  sar- 
donic humor,  as  well  as  pathos,  under- 
lay the  forthright  and  at  some  points 
grim  discussion  at  these  well  attended 
meetings  came  from  a  representative  of 
this  most  truly  American  group  who 


offered  this  quotation  on  which  to  pon- 
der: "When  the  white  man  discovered 
this  country,  the  Indians  were  running 
it.  There  were  no  taxes;  there  was  no 
debt;  the  women  did  all  the  work. 
The  white  man  thought  he  could  im- 
prove on  all  that." 


SOCIAL   WORK  AND   THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCENE 


Not  so  far  from  the  very  spot  in  San 
Francisco  which  served  as  a  cradle  for 
the  United  Nations,  Enriques  de  Lo- 
zada,  of  the  United  Nations  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Affairs  gave  vital  mean- 
ing to  the  sense  of  international 
responsibility  that  was  a  dominating 
note  throughout  the  Conference.  For 
United  States  leadership  in  world  af- 
fairs, "must  be  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  with  which  social  work  has  con- 
tributed to  United  States  history  of 
the  last  two  decades,"  he  told  his  audi- 
ence on  Saturday  at  the  final  Confer- 
ence luncheon. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Fred  K.  Hoeh- 
ler,  former  director  of  the  UNRRA 
displaced  persons  program  and  now 
executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity Fund,  had  hammered  away  at 
the  reluctance  with  which  this  country 
assumed  its  leadership  responsibility. 
"Our  demonstrated  lack  of  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  abroad  and  official 
United  States  action  have  not  provided 
much  of  the  kind  of  hope  and  leader- 
ship which  Europe  needs  today,"  he 
said,  and  went  on  to  blame  "our  isola- 
tion in  Congress  and  outside  of  It, 


selfish  demands  for  return  to  normalcy, 
hate  and  prejudice  mongers,  and  news 
writers  or  commentators  who  speak 
only  for  special  interests,"  for  the  dis- 
trust with  which  Europe  regards  us. 

But  we  have  not  done  so  badly  in 
carrying  our  share  of  the  official  leader- 
ship for  the  reeducation  of  conquered 
peoples,  countered  T.  V.  Smith,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  The  University 
of  Chicago,  in  telling  a  large  audience 
of  conferees  at  one  general  evening 
session  that,  in  this  realm  we  had  been 
able  to  make  "at  least  a  down  payment" 
on 'our  obligations.  A  period  of  service 
with  the  military  governments  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Japan  had  left  him 
feeling  that  the  results  of  our  educa- 
tional policy  in  these  countries  was 
"tolerable,"  and  that  the  philosophy  on 
which  it  rested  could  be  pointed  to 
with  "modest  pride." 

"Our  deepest  democratic  theory,"  he 
said,  "is  that  what  others  think  is  no- 
body's business  so  long  as  they  merely 
think  or  merely  even  teach  it,"  and 
this  program  therefore  was  based  on 
the  general  policy  that  conquered  peo- 
ples should  be  told  "only  what  they 


must  not  teach  .  .  .  we  made  it  their 
business  to  find  out  what  they  were 
going  to  teach." 

Three  special  sessions  brought  to  the 
conferees  specific  information  about  the 
probfems  with  which  UNRRA  has 
so  courageously  struggled,  and  the 
situation  faced  by  the  specialized  agen- 
cies created  by  UN  to  take  over 
UNRRA's  work.  Here  social  workers 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Hoehler  on  the 
problems  in  Europe ;  by  Joe  R.  Hofter, 
consultant  for  the  AASW,  on  the  pro- 
blems of  Asia ;  by  Sibella  Simons,  chief 
of  the  State  Department's  Inter-De- 
partmental Committee  on  Social  Policy, 
who  spoke  for  Ellen  S.  Woodward, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Inter-Agency 
and  International  Relations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  in  giving  a  re- 
view of  the  UNRRA  program;  and 
Pierce  Williams  of  UN  who  gave  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  program  for 
displaced  persons.  The  contribution 
and  responsibility  of-  government  was 
discussed  by  Otis  E.  Mulliken,  chief 
of  the  State  Department's  Division  of 
International  Labor,  Social  and  Health 
Affairs,  and  the  opportunities  and  obli- 
gations of  voluntary  agencies  in  inter- 
national social  work,  by  Joseph  P.  An- 
derson, executive  secretary  of  AASW. 
Mr.  Hoehler  estimated  that  $10,000, 
000,000  would  be  required  this  year 
to  meet  minimum  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion needs  in  twelve  devastated  coun- 
tries, and  Mrs.  Simons  told  of  the  vast 
need  among  Europe's  children  which 
might  be  partially  met  by  the  plans  of 
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Why  Be  Fearful? 

T.   V.  Smith 

I  have  come  back  from  service 
in  all  the  conquered  countries, 
widely  experienced  in  the  cultural 
horrors  of  war.  Not  mine  the 
forefront  of  heroism  but  daily 
the  backwash  of  degradation 
which  war  leaves  visible. 

And  yet  ...  I  came  home  in  a 
mood  which  simply  could  not 
understand  the  pessimism  of 
some  and  the  fearfulness  of  most. 
Even  if  humanity  were  to  go  up 
in  fission  or  down  before  con- 
sciously planted  bacteria,  it 
would  be  a  taking  off,  I  have  said 
to  myself,  more  resplendent  than 
living  in  fear  of  the  creative  ener- 
gies now  released  by  physicists 
and  biologists. 

I  have  never  seen  any  special 
virtue  in  dying  of  old  age  or  in 
bed.  Why  be  fearful,  anyhow,  I 
asked  myself  over  and  over  again, 
when  all  we  have  to  fear  are  the 
possibilities  that  attend  the  new 
energies,  and  when,  as  compensa- 
tion for  that  normal  fear,  we 
have  to  enjoy  the  actualities  that 
attend  discoveries  unparalleled 
and  benefits  unprecedented  in  all 
human  experience. 


the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  Mr.  Williams  reported  that  by 
July  1,  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization would  be  faced  with  a  re- 
maining 1,000,000  persons  whose  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  by  emigration  or 
resettlement. 

Although  stressing  the  deep  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  Mr.  Williams 
offered  two  hopeful  possibilities  for  par- 
tial solution.  Large  groups  of  people 
will  have  to  remain  in  Germany  for  a 
protracted  period,  awaiting  emigration, 
and  he  believed  an  open  mind  should 
be  kept  regarding  resettlemnt  in  Ger- 
many of  a  sizable  group  of  Esthonians 
and  Latvians  who  come  of  old  German 
stock  and  conceivably  could  be  .assimi- 
lated into  the  German  population.  He" 
also  felt  that  the  clouds  of  hopelessness 
resulting  from  a  worldwide  lack  of 
"the  open  door,"  a  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  emigration  and  resettlement, 
were  beginning  to  lift  a  bit.  Brazil, 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain 
are  beginning  to  make  plans  to  receive 
ne\v  emigrants,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Hoehler  urged  that  the  United  States 
take  immediate  steps  to  admit  400,000 
displaced  persons  on  the  unused  quotas 
of  1940-1946,  which  have  now  accumu- 
lated to  over  900,000. 

In  a  session  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Naturalization  and  Citizenship, 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich,  director  of  the 
Immigrants'  Protective  League  of  Chi- 
cago, also  made  a  plea  for  new  laws 
to  make  it  easier  for  aliens  to  become 
citizens  of  this  country.  Legislative 
changes  should  be  made  removing  ra- 
cial and  color  discrimination  in  eligi- 
bility to  naturalization,  reducing  the 
naturalization  fees  (in  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  new  emigrants  com- 
ing in)  and  affirming  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought  in  matters  relating  to 
economics  and  politics. 

Reassurance  that  at  least  in  one  area 
of  international  collaboration  plans  are 
going  forward  with  a  minimurrT  of 
complications,  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Michael  B.  Shimkin,  surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  San 
Francisco.  Speaking  before  the  final 
meeting  of  the  health  section  on  the 
World  Health  -Organization,  Dr. 
Shimkin  said  that  though  the  role  of 
medicine  in  international  affairs  was  a 
small  one,  nevertheless,  "it  is  a  definite 
area  of  agreement  between  peoples  and 
their  governments  .  .  .  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  involved 
in  the  semantic  difficulties  that  con- 
front politics  and  economics."  With 
its  major  organizational  work  com- 
pleted, the  Interim  Commission  of 
WHO  is  ready  to  take  over  its  first 
group  of  assignments — epidemiologic 
control,  quarantine  regulation,  and 
standardization  of  medicinal  products. 

Differences  of  language,  tradition, 
and  ideology  continue  as  obstacles  in 
international  collaboration,  even  after 
nations  are  able  to  go  to  work  in  good 
faith  on  a  joint  project,  pointed  out 
Mr.  Hoehler.  Such  concrete  factors 
as  discrepancies  between  job  classifi- 
cations and  widely  varying  salary 


scales  are  based  on  differences  of  tra- 
dition. Our  tradition  of  requiring 
public  officials  to  take  oath  of  office 
is  offensive  to  the  Englishman  who  as- 
sumes that  loyalty  in  public  office  is 
expected  of  him,  and  to  whom  the  re- 
quest to  swear  loyalty  indicates  dis- 
trust. 

And  much  more  insidious,  Mr. 
Hoehler  said,  was  the  experience  of 
UNRRA  that  many  people  recruited 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
carried  prejudice  against  other  nation- 
als, religions,  people  of  color,  and  that 
sometimes  these  prejudices  destroyed 
their  usefulness. 

Giving  up  prejudices  and  isolation 
for  the  realization  of  interdependence 
and  awareness  that  the  world  is  truly 
one,  was  to  Mr.  de  Lozada  "the  rock 
bottom  for  the  foundation  of  peace." 
"If  we  really  inwardly  felt  our  inter- 
dependence," he  said,  "we  would  ac- 
quire a  notion  of  human  solidarity  on 
which  we  could  build,  and  before  which 
political  problems  would  fade."  On 
the  previous  day,  Dr.  Shimkin,  urging 
that  "some  humility  is  not  out  of  or- 
der," had  given  striking  testimony  that 
interdependence  is  not  theory  but  a 
fact.  Of  the  four  major  medical 
achievements  which  permitted  many 
men  to  be  saved,  he  reminded  his  audi- 
ence, not  one  was  an  American  dis- 
covery. "Recall  and  remember,"  said 
Dr.  Shimkin,  "that  the  sulia  drug  was 
introduced  by  a-  German  ;  that  penicil- 
lin was  the  discovery  of  an  English- 
man; that  DDT  was  first  made  and 
used  by  a  Swiss;  that  the  blood  bank 
was  developed  by  the  Russians  ...  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  many  other 
countries  concerning  the  broadest  so- 
cial application  of  such  benefits." 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH 


While  at  times  the  whole  Confer- 
ence seemed  to  be  reaching  out  to  this 
new  international  arena,  two  domestic 
matters  were  proving  of  equal  "gen- 
eric"— to  use  this  year's  most  oft-re- 
peated Conference  word — interest.  One 
theme,  professional  education,  was 
amply  reflected  by  planned  sessions  and 
formal  papers ;  the  other,  research,  came 
to  the  surface  more  by  implication  and 
wishful  references  to  problems  "where 
research  is  needed." 

Forecast  of  the  program  emphasis  on 
problems  of  education  and  training  had 
come  from  Paul  Benjamin,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  when  he  had  prophesied  that 
the  organization  of  the  National  Coun- 


cil on  Social  Work  Education  and 
other  1946  developments  would  have 
an  important  influence  not  only  "on 
the  future  of  social  work  education  but 
on  the  profession  itself."  During  the 
next  six  days,  the  complexity  of  issues 
now  facing  this  young  but  rapidly  ex- 
panding profession  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  the  special  meetings  arranged 
by  the  Conference,  and  in  other  meet- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  and  the  professional  associations 
of  medical  social  workers  and  group 
workers. 

On  Monday,  a  thought-provoking 
analysis  of  major  issues  by  Sue  Spen- 
cer, executive  secretary  of  the  AASSW, 
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gave  perspective  for  much  of  the  en- 
suing discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems, and  indeed  for  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional issues  which  emerged  in  other 
Conference  subject  matter.  Four  major 
issues  need  to  be  resolved,  she  said,  in 
order  to  chart  soundly  future  educa- 
tion and  training  policies. 

The  first  is  the  quantitative  prob- 
lem of  manning  a  field,  where  only 
about  1,000  people  a  year  are  being 
graduated  from  the  two-year  graduate 
professional  courses,  to  supply  an  area 
of  service  employing  an  estimated  100,- 
000  to  1 75,000  workers. 

The  second  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion: What  fields  does  social  work  in- 
clude? By  one  view,  "the  heart  of 
social  work  practice  is  the  direct  work- 
er-to-client or  leader-to-group  relation- 
ship." Social  work  education,  there- 
fore, should  be  limited  to  the  training 
of  caseworkers  or  groupworkers.  The 
contrasting  view  is  that  "the  essence  of 
social  work  is  the  recognition  of  a  so- 
cial need,  and  the  creation  and  render- 
ing of  service  to  meet  that  need." 
Logically,  therefore,  the  broad  concern 
of  professional  education  becomes  the 
preparation  of  people  to  understand 
these  needs  and  provide  the  service 
necessary  to  meet  them. 

The  third  "is  the  conflict  between 
the  trend  toward  the  more  generic 
teaching  of  social  work  theory  and  that 
toward  the  addition  of  new  specializa- 
tions within  the  two  year  professional 
program." 

The  fourth  is  how  much- training  in 
research  "should  be  required  of  all  so- 
cial work  students."  Because  many 
schools  are  identified  with  graduate 
programs  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
students  have  been  required  to  complete 
an  independent  research  project.  For 
many,  however,  "research  of  a  high 
quality  is  very  difficult  .  .  .  and  it  has 
seemed  to  some  of  the  schools  recently 
that  this  time  might  better  be  devoted 
to  something  else." 

A  proposal  to  throw  light  on  these 
and  other  issues  by  a  two-year  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Council  on  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion was  described  by  Miss  Spencer  and 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  at  an  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  AASSW.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  $225,000,  and  they  re- 
ported that  negotiations  for  its  financ- 
ing are  now  'in  process. 

Quoting  the  surprise  expressed  by 
Esther  Lucile  Brown  in  her  "Social 
Work  as  a  Profession"  (1942)  that 
"social  work  education  seems  to  have 
not  yet  come  firmly  to  grips  with  the 
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Stubborn  Facts 

Arlien  Johnson 

Although  a  newcomer  among  the 
professions,  social  work  has  in 
common  with  all  professions  a 
twofold  obligation.  The  first  of 
these  obligations  is  that  the  pro- 
fession constantly  seeks  to  utilize 
and  enlarge  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge relevant  to  its  practice  in 
order  that  the  professional  per- 
son may  be  as  competent  and  as 
skillful  as  possible  in  the  render- 
ing of  his  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  profes- 
sional man  is  close  to  the  world 
of  everyday  life;  the  test  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  how  it 
works  when  applied.  Medicine, 
for  example,  has  had  the  experi- 
ence of  finding  that  certain  drugs 
which  seemed  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  disease,  produced  other 
effects  on  the  patient  which  offset 
the  value  of  the  original  treat- 
ment. 

The  professional  man,  there- 
fore, is  in  daily  contact  with 
those  "irreducible  and  stubborn 
facts"  of  firsthand  observation 
which  Whitehead  describes  as  one 
of  the  origins  of  science.  And 
always  he  must  reconcile  theo- 
retical facts  with  actual  facts  of 
direct  observation,  in  such  a  way 
that  both  kinds  of  facts  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole 
person  and  further  his  welfare. 
The  second  obligation  of  any  pro- 
fession, therefore,  is  to  have  a 
concern  that  its  knowledge  and 
services  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 


problem  of  what  use  to  make  of  the 
social  sciences,"  Harry  M.  Cassidy  of 
the  Toronto  School  of  Social  Work  also 
deplored  "a  break  in  the  former  close 
association  of  education  in  social  work 
with  social  science."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  admitted  "defining  the  social 
science  foundation  for  social  work  as 
difficult  in  the  extreme."  And  strik- 
ing a  somewhat  different  note,  Leonard 
W.  Mayo,  commented  that  "it  has 
been  shown  time  and  again  that  what 
is  caught  from  teachers  is  far  more 
significant  and  lasting  than  what  is 
taught  by  them.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  first  importance  that  schools  of 
social  work  develop  not  only  adequate 
and  competent,  but  great  teachers." 

A  chronological  sequence  of  prob- 
lems, starting  with  the  student  in  the 
school  who  must  be  given  field  train- 
ing, moving  to  his  supplemental  train- 
ing in  his  first  job,  and  then  on  to  the 
problem  of  in-service  training  for 
those  with  only  partial  or  no  school 
background,  were  discussed  respective- 
ly by  Eleanor  E.  Cockerill  of  the  Pitts- 


burgh School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences;  Evangeline  Sheibley,  execu- 
tive director  of  Family  Service  of 
Montgomery  County,  Dayton,  and 
Agnes  Van  Driel,  chief,  Division  of 
Technical  Training  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Coordination  between  the  school  and 
field  work  agency,  Miss  Cockerill 
stressed,  "involves  more  mutual  affect- 
ing of  each  others'  policies  than  is  true 
in  the  traditional  concept  of  coopera- 
tion. It  really  means  working  together 
in  an  integrated  way  for  a  shared  pur- 
pose." And  Miss  Sheibley,  referring 
to  the  student's  first  job  as  an  "extern- 
ship  period,"  felt  that  careful  plans  for 
supervision,  selected  caseloads  reflect- 
ing a  variety  of  problems,  participation 
in  staff  and  community  committees, 
consultation  with  psychiatrists,  study 
projects,  are  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
professional  training  of  the  school. 

In-service  training  program,  said 
Miss  Van  Driel,  needs  to  be  under  the 
leadership  of  people  competent  in  the 
"teacher-learning"  process.  General 
orientation  in  agency  structure  and 
function,  careful  and  continuous  super- 
vision, opportunities  for  staff  participa- 
tion, interpretation  of  content  mate 
rials,  generous  policies  toward  educa- 
tional leaves,  all  should  be  fitted  into 
one  "whole"  over-all  training  plan. 

Meanwhile  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers  were  discussing  the  interest- 
ingly reversed  problem  of  how  to  as- 
sist in  the  training  of  doctors.  Taking 
her  materials  from  the  study  project 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the 
AAMSW,  Miss  Cockerill,  also  ap- 
pearing on  this  program,  stressed  that 
any  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual patient  is  incomplete  which 
ignores  any  one  of  the  three  major 
aspects  of  illness — physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social.  But  medical  students 
.need  to  be  taught,  she  said,  "not  the 
methods  of  medical  social  work"  but 
"the  social  implications  of  illness." 

Interest  in  including  instruction 
about  the  social  and  environmental 
factors  in  illness  is  greatest  in  the 
teaching  of  public  health,  reported 
Elizabeth  P.  Rice,  director  of  the  medi- 
cal social  service  department  of  the  i 
New  Haven  Hospital.  Both  speakers 
were  convinced,  as  Miss  Rice  put  it, 
that  "whether  we  will  or  not  this  em- 
phasis on  the  social  and  environmental  i! 
factors  in  medicine  is  spreading  rapid- 
ly in  medical  schools  and  becoming 
more  and  more  applicable  to  practice": 
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and  also  that  this  acceptance  of  their 
role  is  making  it  easier  for  medical  so- 
cial workers  "to  recognize  and  admit 
both  the  contributions  and  limitations 
of  our  casework  practice  as  part  of  the 
scientific  care  of  the  patient." 

Nor  were  the  group  workers  to  be 
outdone  by  others  in  their  concern  with 
professional  education,  for  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Group  Workers  was 
devoted  to  this  subject,  with  Clara  A. 
Kaiser  of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  and  John  .McDowell  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
the  principal  speakers. 

In  contrast  with  only  a  few  years 
ago,  Miss  Kaiser  commented,  "most  of 
the  schools  are  filled  to  capacity  and 
are  swamped  with  requests  for  candi- 
dates for  positions  in  the  [groupwork] 
field."  But  their  total  output — prob- 
ably not  more  than  200  a  year — falls 
far  short  of  the  demand. 

Perplexing  questions  still  remain  to 
be  resolved,  however,  said  Miss  Kaiser 
— the  balance  between  generic  educa- 
tion and  training  in  particular  skills; 
developing  adequate  resources  for  su- 
pervised field  work;  ways  of  keeping 
the  content  of  the  curricula  geared  to 
changing  needs  and  developments ;  more 
selective  methods  for  admitting  stu- 
dents, for  the  schools  "cannot  make 
groupworkers,  it  can  only  educate 
them." 

Speaking  from  the  agency  point  of 
view,  Mr.  McDowell  felt  that  it  was 
important  to  clarify  the  jobs  where 
groupwork  training  was  needed.  A 
groupworker,  he  said,  needs  "to  know 
how  to  use"  physical  education,  recrea- 
tion workers,  artists,  musicians,  and 
other  specialists  "but  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily need  to  have  all  these  skills  him- 
self." 

One  practical  way,  he  pointed  out, 
that  agencies  can  help  improve  the 
quality  of  professional  education  is  by 
''providing  record  material  for  teach- 
ing purposes."  Another  is  by  carrying 
on  "certain  limited  projects  which  will 
provide  the  raw  material  for  research 
into  the  nature  of  the  practice  of 
groupwork." 

Research 

Miss  Johnson  had  given  the  clue  to 
an  underlying  professional  interest  in 
research  when  she  expressed  her  belief 
that  "the  methods  of  science  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  human  relations 
as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  atom 
bomb"  and  that  "the  stubborn  irreduci- 
ble facts  of  daily  observation  require 


that  a  person  rendering  a  professional 
service  measure  his  observations  against 
all  known  empirical  data." 

In  the  following  days,  significant  ma- 
terials from  research  and  survey  proj- 
ects highlighted  several  of  the  sectional 
and  group  meetings — the  Connecticut 
study  of  delinquency  and  neglect;  clin- 
ical studies  in  the  fields  of  psychoso- 
matic medicine  and  psychiatry,  includ- 
ing alcoholism ;  recreation  and  hospital 
surveys  in  California  and  Washington  ; 
studies  of  interracial  tensions  and  prob- 
lems; federal  studies  of  migrants  and 
of  the  relative  social  •  impact-en-  com- 
munities of  large  and  small  scale  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

In  one  meeting  at  least,  under  the 
auspices  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  the  methodology  of  re- 
search, in  this  case  as  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  community  organization, 
came  up  for  critical  analysis.  Using  as 
case  material  a  study  of  the  care  of 
transient  and  homeless  men  made  by 
Genevieve  W.  Carter,  research  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Welfare  Council,  it 
was  brought  out: 

1.  That  research  directed  toward 
problems  of  community  planning 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  organi- 


zational processes  and  not  conducted  as 
a  stgregated  enterprise; 

2.  The  research  specialist  needs  to  be 
trained   in  community  organization  as 
well  as  research; 

3.  Basic  research  methods  must  be 
adapted  practically  to  the  purposes  and 
setting  of  the  particular  study; 

4.  The   specialist   needs   to   foresee 
necessary  compromises,   be   resourceful 
in  adapting  his  methods  to  meet  them 
without    a   too   great   sacrifice   of   ac- 
curacy and  soundness,  and  be  prepared 
to  have  his  conclusions  modified  by  the 
group  thinking  of  the  committee  spon- 
soring the  process. 

It  was  in  the  many  areas,  however 
— where,  if  significant  research  is  be- 
ing undertaken,  its  materials  at  least 
did  not  find  their  way  to  this  Con- 
ference program — that  one  sensed  a 
growing  urge  to  apply  the  "methods  of 
science  to  human  relations."  Comment 
that  here  was  a  neglected  tool,  that 
rich  materials  and  experiences  were  be- 
ing wasted  for  lack  of  use,  that  knotty 
problems  must  be  studied,  appeared  in 
almost  sufficient  number  and  variety  to 
warrant  the  prediction  of  a  sometime 
future  "trend." 


Our  Family  Life 


Although  not  until  Friday  night 
did  the  American  Family  come  to  the 
Conference  in  neon  lights  by  way  of 
Margaret  Mead's  engaging  address  to 
a  capacity  audience,  the  prior  days  con- 
tained ample  evidence  that  Conference 
planners  and  speakers  were  fully  cog- 
nizant of  current  concern  about  its 
stability  and  future.  One  sensed  a 
closing  in  by  many  specialists  to  coop- 
erate in  strengthening  its  inherent  unity 
and  functional  capacity  —  sectional 
meetings  in  casework,  child  care,  public 
welfare,  mental  health,  groupwork, 
home  economics,  home  maker  service, 
"joined  up"  with  one  another  to  focus 
on  the  family  as  their  frame  of  refer- 
ence. 

Thus,  in  a  sense.  Dr.  Mead's  bril- 
liant word  picture  of  "what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  American  family"  brought 
together  strands  that  for  five  days  had 
been  running  through  many  meetings 
and  discussions.  Speaking  as  an  an- 
thropologist, whose  position  as  associate 
curator  of  ethnology  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  has  taken  her  to  the  remote 


corners  of  the  world,  she  saw  the  fam- 
ily not  only  as  a  changing,  but  as  a 
historically  permanent  and  "very,  very 
tough"  cellular  institution  of  social 
living. 

But  during  the  war  years,  she  felt 
one  of  the  two  basic  forces  long  con- 
tending for  the  direction  of  family 
life  emerged  as  the  acknowledged,  if 
temporary,  victor.  "The  belief  that 
marriage  should  be  for  love,  and  with 
little  regard  for  soberer  considerations 
of  common  background,  temperamental 
compatability,  or  suitable  and  comple- 
mentary skills  and  aspirations  had 
existed  for  a  long  time."  But  even 
during  the  most  of  this  century  this 
has  been  observed  more  in  theory  than 
practice.  Young  people's  circle  of  com- 
panions were  largely  limited  to  their 
own  social  group,  parents'  opinions 
were  inevitably  taken  into  account,  and 
the  "general  form  of  the  family  con- 
tinued to  be  dictated  by  the  religiously 
sanctioned  morals  of  an  earlier  period 
in  our  society." 

However,  with  the  war's  movement 
of  millions  of  young  people  from  their 
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home  communities,  the  considerations 
of  proximity  of  kin,  religious  beliefs, 
expectations  of  the  permanence  of  mar- 
riage, and  an  economic  setting  con- 
ducive to  family  responsibility,  are  re- 
moved, so  that  we  can  no  longer 
"preach  marriage  for  love  alone  and 
expect  these  considerations  to  influence 
the  continuation  of  marriage.  What 
we  need  now,"  she  said,  "is  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  ideals,  as  well  as  a  sober 
evaluation  of  our  practice-." 

Many  of  these  same  great  underly- 
ing social  forces  affecting  family  and 
individual  life,  the  pervasive  "fear  and 
unhappiness  born,  of  war,  chaos,  and 
the  struggle  for  social  change"  were 
put  at  the  forefront  in  the  keystone  ad- 
dress of  the  social  casework  section  by 
Marguerite  S.  Meyer,  case  consultant 
to  the  Family  Society  of  Boston.  Citing 
the  evidence  on  every  hand  "that  out 
of  troubled  times  came  troubled  peo- 
ple," Miss  Meyer  nevertheless  pointed 
out,  casework  has  a  "continuing  capac- 
ity to  help  people  approximate  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  they  are  being 
forced  back  upon  themselves." 

Against  this  background  of  turmoil 
and  change,  the  final  meeting  of  this 
section  looked  frankly  at  the  gap  be- 
tween the  mounting  problems  of  the 
American  family,  and  the  popular  ac- 
ceptance of  social  casework  services  as 
an  effective  help  in  solving  them.  In  a 
panel  discussion  on  interpretation  of 
social  casework,  Frank  J.  Hertel,  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  pointed  out 
the  urgent  need  to  make  casework  bet- 
ter known  and  better  supported.  In 
obvious  agreement  with  Frances  T. 
Levinson  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
of  New  York,  who  the  day  before  had 
decried  the  "public's  willingness  to  use 
quack  radio  advice  or  counseling  by 
anyone  who  hangs  out  a  shingle,"  Mr. 
Hertel  appealed  to  casework  agencies 
to  "move  into  the  field  of  family  life 
education,  to  the  prevention  of  family 
troubles  by  reaching  out  to  normal 
families  with  information  useful  to 
healthy  family  living." 

Charlotte  Johnson,  national  director 
of  home  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  suggested  that  perhaps  casework 
had  been  too  happy  about  its  "aura  of 
mystery,"  and  under  "the  guise  of 
confidentiality,  heightened  mystery  and 
distance,  removed  itself  a  bit  from  the 
human  race." 

Happily  for  future  prospects  of 
bridging  this  gap  between  family  needs 
and  present  service,  Viola  Paradise  was 
able  to  present  well  documented  evi- 


dence that  casework  need  not  be  "the 
least  understood  skill."  In  Cleveland, 
where  "one  may  say  casework  out 
loud,"  Miss  Paradise  pointed  to  the 
long  history  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween agencies  and  the  press,  and  the 
resultant  excellent  coverage  and  selec- 
tion of  materials  for  news,  features, 
personal  advice  columns.  Also  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  fam- 
ily agency  is  one  of  ten  in  the  country 
having  a  full  time  educational  secre- 
tary on  its  staff. 

In  the  long  run,  fundamental  accept- 
ance of  casework  must  come,   accord- 


War  Marriages 

Margaret  Mead 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  temporary  plight  of 
family  life  and  the  relatively  per- 
manent trend. 

The  war,  with  many  more  un- 
considered  marriages,  absences 
on  the  heels  of  marriage,  during 
pregnancy  or  the  first  months  of 
a  baby's  life,  with  its  introduction 
of  in-laws  into  the  family  .  .  . 
with  the  extreme  housing  short- 
age condemning  many  American 
families  to  live  as  they  have  been 
taught  no  happy  family  can  live 
— has  produced  a  temporarily  ag- 
gravated state. 

But  ...  it  is  also  important  to 
realize  that  it  is  establishing  ex- 
pectations in  a  whole  generation 
of  young  Americans  .  .  .  that 
marriage  will  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  unworkable,  that  family 
life  is  a  shifting  and  unhappy 
thing. 


ing  to  Miss  Paradise — just  as  it  has 
to  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and 
public  health — from  the  systematic  dis- 
stillation  and  dissemination  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  about  human  prob- 
lems, experiences,  and  values.  Nowhere 
else  is  such  intimate  knowledge  avail- 
able, but  to  give  it  meaning  "will  take 
time,  money,  search  and  research. 
When  casework  takes  its  first  long 
stride  in  this  direction  ...  it  will  have 
stepped  over  the  threshold  into  its  own 
new  era." 

The  need  for  "search  and  research" 
was  underscored  by  Nevin  Wiley, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  San  Diego,  and 
Dorothy  Cason  of  Miami's  Family 
Service,  in  their  description  of  experi- 
ments in  developing  family  counseling 
centers  with  a  broad  educational  pro- 
gram. Speaking  before  a  session  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America, 


Mr.  Wiley  said  that  in  developing  San 
Diego's  demonstration  program  of  per- 
sonal counseling,  training  of  discussion 
leaders,  and  publication  of  materials, 
"we  searched  casework  literature  for 
appropriate  material  on  family  living 
and  found  very  little."  Most  of  the 
teaching  material  finally  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  mental  hy- 
giene, psychology  and  sociology,  Mr. 
Wiley  said. 

As  for  marriage  counseling  itself, 
"the  tremendous  pressures  placed  on 
young  married  couples  by  the  war 
years,"  said  Katherine  S.  McElroy  of 
New  York  City's  Community  Service 
Society,  "challenge  family  agencies  to 
develop  caseworkers  and  supervisors 
who  are  sufficiently  mature  and  skilled 
to  understand  and  help  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  marriage.  Accuracy 
in  diagnosis  ...  -is  essential,  as  often 
the  individual  presents  his  problem  in 
a  partial,  confused  manner." 

And  in  a  meeting  of  the  casework 
session,  Frances  T.  Levinson  urged 
that  casework  agencies  take  initiative  in 
presenting  to  the  public  "a  responsible 
skillful  counseling  job  with  the  educa- 
tional and  training  qualifications  we 
know  to  be  essential  [so  that]  people 
will  start  thinking  of  the  service  with 
the  same  attitude  they  have  toward 
other  professional  services." 

Thus,  the  Conference  saw  the  unity 
and  functional  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  put  to  the  test  by  war- 
accelerated  stresses  and  strains,  and  the 
new  profession  of  social,  casework  striv- 
ing to  enhance  and  establish  its  capacity 
to  lielp  families  meet  the  test.  But  the 
way  of  life  in  each  family  is  no  stronger 
or  weaker  than  that  made  possible  bv 
the  members  who  compose  it;  indeed, 
the  family  itself  is  but  a  synthesis  of 
their  strengths  and  weakness.  And  so, 
the  Conference  concerned  itself  also 
with  these  component  parts — the  prob- 
lems of  the  child,  the  aged  person,  the 
veteran,  the  handicapped,  the  teen- 
ager— with  the  individualization  of 
factors  inevitably  affecting  the  broad 
composite  of  family  living. 

CHILDREN 

"Two  and  one  half  million  babies 
are  born  in  the  United  States  each 
year,"  said  Elizabeth  W.  Deuel,  re- 
gional consultant  of  the  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  in  opening  the  meet- 
ings of  the  child  care  section.  "In 
1942  there  were  42,000,000  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age."  Among 
them  are  four  major  groups,  toward 
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whom,  because  of  disadvantaged  family 
circumstances  and  other  reasons,  society 
has  accepted  special  responsibility  for 
care  and  service.  There  are  the  chil- 
dren: 

1 .  Whose  own  homes  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  death,  desertion,  separation : 

2.  Whose  homes  are  inadequate  and 
from   which   children   have   run   away 
or  otherwise  gotten  into  trouble  with 
the  police ; 

3.  Who  are  suffering  from  physical, 
mental,  or  other  special  handicaps; 

4.  Who  are  caught  by  and  suffer 
from  such   social   pressures  as  are  at- 
tendant upon  illegitimate  birth,  minor- 
ity prejudices,   and  the  like. 

Two  broad  types  of  programs  are 
requisite  to  meet  their  needs,  she 
pointed  out — the  first  providing  care 
and  treatment  for  the  children  them- 
selves, the  second  reaching  back  into 
the  family  and  community  to  remove 
the  causes  occasioning  their  dependence. 

Care  in  foster  homes,  which  has  long 
been  a  main  reliance  for  children  who 
are.  or  for  their  own  good  must  be, 
separated  from  their  own  homes,  is 
now  affected  by  grave  problems.  Both 
Miss  Deuel  and  John  Dula,  executive 
secretary  of  the  De  Pelchin  Faith 
Home  of  Houston,  while  recognizing 
the  serious  shortage  of  homes,  decried 
the  notion  that  a  "saturation  point"  in 
the  finding  of  family  homes  was  either 
here  or  just  around  the  corner.  (See 
"Foster  Family  Care  in  Crisis,"  by 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Beck,  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  February  1947.)  Mr.  Dula 
indeed  insisted  that  rather  than  being 
discouraged,  child  welfare  peoph 
should  "be  inspired  to  become  cru- 
saders just  as  did  years  ago,  the  found- 
ers of  the  foster  home  programs." 
But,  he  stressed  the  importance  of  care- 
fully distinguishing,'  in  this  emergency 
as  always,  between  those  children  who 
could  profit  best  from  foster  care  and 
those  for  whom  institutional  life  will 
be  more  suitable. 

The  perennial  question  of  when  a 
child  should  be  separated  from  his 
(0wn  home  and  placed  in  a  foster  home 
was  canvassed  by  Janice  Bowen,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Children's  Service 
Bureau,  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  last  joint 
meeting  of  the  casework  and  child  care 
section.  Pointing  to  the  confusion 
arising  between  children's  and  family 
agencies,  when  placement  is  planned 
without  due  consideration  to  the  par- 
ent's role,  she  stressed  the  principle  that 
"the  parent  and  no  other  must  share 
responsibiliy  with  the  agency  represent- 
tative." 


Much  the  same  point  was  made  in  a 
paper  prepared  by  Alice  T.  Dashiell 
for  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  on  the  administration  of  day 
care  services.  The  social  worker  ad- 
ministering a  day  care  program  knows 
"that  even  a  healthy  normal  child  may 
not  be  helped,  but  is  often  needlessly 
hurt  by  group  day  care  or  foster 
family  day  care  unless  the  parents  arc 
willing  and  are  helped  to  devote  a  close 
relationship  with  the  agency  accepting 
the  child  for  care." 

On  the  other  hand,  foster  parents 
also  have  their  rights,  implied_Louise 
Greenberg,  assistant  supervisor  for  the 
Chicago  Jewish  Children's  Bureau,  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  bringing 
them  into  participation  in  developing 
agency  policies  and  practices.  Describ- 
ing the  experience  of  her  agency  with 
"foster  parents  clubs,"  she  testified  to 
their  value  not  only  in  recruiting  new 
foster  homes,  but  in  helping  to  develop 
satisfactory  policies  regarding  board 
rates,  clinic  service,  agency  interpreta- 
tion, intake  interviews,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

In  contrast  to  the  limited  facilities 
for  foster  home  care,  "now  there  are 
so  many  people  wanting  to  adopt  chil- 
dren that  the  waiting  period  has  be- 
come twenty  times  _  as  long  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago,"  testified  Emily  Brown 
of  the  Washington  Children's  Home 
Society  in  Seattle,  as  did  other  speakers 
on  this  same  subject.  And  while  case- 


workers, adoptive  parents,  and  com- 
munity are  agreed  in  wanting  the 
adoption  procedure  to  progress  as 
speedily  as  possible,  comparisons  with 
old  records  show  that  the  waiting  peri- 
od now  used  for  thorough  preparation 
of  both  child  and  parents,  serves  the 
best  interests  of  both. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  complex 
and  sometimes  controversial  question 
of  fee  charging  in  adoption  cases,  by 
Sybil  Foster,  director  of  the  Adoption 
Service  Bureau  of  Cleveland.  In  that 
agency  charges  amount  to  approxi 
mately  half  the  cost  of  the  child's  care 
during  the  period  he  is  with  the  agency. 
and  payment  has  seemed  to  ease  the 
humiliation  and  inadequacy  which 
many  adoptive  parents  may  feel  as  a 
result  of  their  position  in  asking  for  a 
child. 

Finally,  among  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  child  of  the  twentieth 
century  should  be  noted  his  need  for 
proof  that  he  was  born.  "Despite  the 
prevalent  belief  that  the  birth  certificate 
has  little  importance,  it  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  everyday  life," 
said  Helen  C.  Huffman,  vital  statistics 
consultant  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  "Sometimes  they  are  handi- 
caps to  proper  living  and  other  times 
they  aid  in  a  multitude  of  ways." 

The  issuance  by  some  states  of 
orange  certificates  denoting  illegitimacy 
was  condemned  as  particularly  unsocial 
by  Miss  Huffman,  who  feels  that 


Facts  and  Figures 


The  75th  Anniversary  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City 
the  week  of  April  18,  1948.  The 
preceding  week  has  been  chosen  for 
the  first  postwar  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  also  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 

Presiding  over  the  1948  National 
Conference  will  be  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences,  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  coin- 
ing year:  Irene  Farnham  Conrad, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  first  vice-president; 
Wayne  McMillen,  Chicago,  second 
vice-president;  Neva  R.  Deardorff, 
New  York  City,  third  vice-president. 

Executive  Committee  members : 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  M.D.,  Philadel- 
phia; Mary  E.  Austin,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Marion  Hathway,  Pittsburgh; 
Faith  Jefferson  Jones,  Hampton, 
Va.;  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  New  York 
City ;  Malcolm  S.  Nichols,  Boston ; 
Margaret  D.  Yates,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Chairmen  of  the  Conference  sec- 
tions: social  casework,  Florence  Hol- 
lis,  New  York  City;  child  care,  Mil- 
dred Arnold,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
delinquency,  A.  G.  Fraser,  Philadel- 
phia; the  aged,  Lucia  J.  Bing,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  social  group  work,  Dor- 
othea Sullivan,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
community  organization  and  plan- 
ning, Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  New  York 
City.;  public  welfare,  Paul  V.  Ben- 
ner,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  health,  Eleanor 
Cockerill.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  mental 
health,  Louis  de  Boer,  Chicago: 
industrial  and  economic  problems, 
Rose  J.  McHugh,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
methods  of  social  action,  Emery  A. 
Brownell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  admin- 
istration, Frederick  I.  Daniels, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nominations    for    1949    were: 

President:  Ralph  H.  Blanchard, 
executive  'director,  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Vice-presidents:  Martha  M.  Eliot, 
M.D.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Loula 
Dunn,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Benjamin 
E.  Youngdahl,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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"birth  certificates  should  be  considered 
confidential  personal  documents,  with 
every  effort  made  to  prevent  the  dis- 
closure of  illegitimate  birth." 

THE  AGED 

That  changes  in  the  structure  of 
family  life,  no  less  than  advances  in 
medical  science,  account  for  the  seem- 
ingly sudden  emergence  of  many  prob- 
lems for  aged  people,  was  made  clear 
by  Rose  McHugh,  chief  of  the  special 
standards  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  in  her  broad  review 
opening  the  meetings  of  the  section  on 
the  aged.  With  the  decrease  in  size 
of  the  family  unit,  the  transfer  of  many 
of  its  earlier  functions  to  institutions 
outside  the  home,  grandfather  and 
grandmother  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  many  tasks  which  they  formerly  so 
usefully  performed,  and  marriage  is  apt 
now  to  represent  a  break  with  parents 
and  near  relatives,  and  a  loss  of  con- 
tinuity in  living  and  relationships. 

These  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  family  accompanied  by  the  increase 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  aged  peo- 
ple, mean  that  this  group,  no  less  than 
children,  present  problems  and  needs 
for  which  the  community  must  take  ac- 
tive responsibility.  The  program  of 
this  section  itself  was  indicative  of  the 
rapid  shift  from  a  relief  and  health 
centered  community  program  emphasis 
to  one  embracing  a  whole  gamut  of  spe- 
cial service  for  aged  people,  with  its 
succession  of  group  discussions  dealing 
with  occupational  therapy  for  the 
mentally  and  chronically  ill,  counsel- 
ing, private  institutional  care,  recrea- 
tion, and  homemaker  service. 

The  needs  of  the  aged,  said  Miss 
McHugh,  must  be  seen  in  relation  to 
the  fundamental  human  rights  of  all 
people  to  freedom  from  want  and  in- 
security. It  thus  becomes  a  responsi- 
bility of  government  to  act  on  .such 
measures  as  extension  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  abandoning  of  an- 
tique public  welfare  laws  requiring  sup- 
port by  relatives,  strengthening  of  pub- 
lic assistance  standards,  and  provision 
for  clarification  of  public  responsibility 
for  housing. 

In  the  perfecting  of  such  plans,  state 
public  welfare  departments  must  play 
an  important  role,  felt  Raymond  M. 
Milliard,  director  of  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Aid  Commission.  Noting  that  for 
more  than  a  year,  people  on  the  Illinois 
old  age  assistance  rolls  have  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  500  a  month,  he 
marked  out  two  planning  functions 
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appropriate  to  a  state  department  in 
addition  to  its  primary  and  legal 
obligation  to  give  financial  aid  and 
service  to  the  needy  aged :  ( 1 )  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  stimulation  to  the 
various  fields  of  special  service  that 
need  to  be  coordinated  in  an  over-all 
program  for  the  aged,  and  (2)  to  help 
blaze  trails  in  attacking  and  preventing 
the  causes  of  dependency  at  their  source 
so  that  financial  need  among  aged  peo- 
ple eventually  may  be  controlled  and 
reduced. 

Particularly  difficult  are  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  planning  for  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  who,  in  Illinois, 
include  12  percent  of  those  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  over.  Illinois  is  licens- 
ing private  nursing  homes,  converting 
county  homes  into  modernized  institu- 
tions, planning  to  erect  new  facilities, 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  private 
homes  by  paying  the  cost  to  old  age 
pension  recipients. 

At  the  local  level,  pioneering  efforts 
to  provide  recreation  service  to  the  re- 
cipients of  old  age  assistance  were  de- 
scribed by  Charlotte  Authier,  director 
of  public  assistance,  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
while  from  across  the  continent,  Clare 
de  Gruchy  described  the  present  pro- 
gram of  the  San  •  Francisco  Old  Age 
Counseling  Center  which  began  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lillien  J.  Mar- 
tin, over  twenty-five  years  ago.  Visits 
and  consultations  aid  the  client  in  ana- 
lyzing his  economic  situation,  his  daily 
program  and,  most  important  of  all,  in 
determining  his  personal  goals.  The 
therapeutic  values  of  music,  story-tell- 
ing, stylized  calisthenics,  "work  and 
play"  handicrafts,  and  other  phases  of 
occupational  therapy,  in  rehabilitating 
aged  people  who  are  mentally  and 
chronically  ill  were  described  by  Wil 
Ham  R.  Harriman,  director  of  the 
Rancho  Los  Amigos,  at  Hondo,  Calif. 
During  the  war,  over  700  of  its  pa- 
tients were  placed  in  productive  em- 
ployment. 

How  local  plans  to  provide  more 
and  varied  types  of  service  to  the  aged 
have  ramified  in  Detroit,  since  begin- 
nings were  made  in  1939,  was  de- 
scribed by  Mary  Guiney,  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  the  Wayne  County  Bureau 
of  Social  Aid.  Initially,  groups  of 
volunteer  friendly  visitors  were  re- 
cruited, and  given  in-service  training, 
equipping  them  to  interpret,  under  su- 
pervision, the  department's  assistance 
program.  With  the  assistance  of  the  city 
Park  and  Recreation  Deparment,  the 
program  has  grown  to  include  seven 


groups  which  organize  musicals,  pic- 
nics, canning  bees,  and  short  time  serv- 
ice projects.  The  Recreation  Com- 
mission now  includes  activities  for  olds- 
ters in  its  regular  program ;  the  family 
division  and  the  health  division  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  have  special 
committees  on  the  aged,  and  the 
chronically  ill ;  and  other  agencies  such 
as  the  YWCA  are  considering  inclu- 
sion of  activities  for  "our  senior  citi- 
zens" in  their  programs. 

THE  VETERAN 

Perhaps  it  is  because  such  a  high  pro- 
portion of  our  American  families  now 
include  members  who  were  veterans  of 
World  War  II  as  well  as  the  unesti- 
mated  number  of  veteran  members  of 
World  War  I,  that  the  Conference 
program  this  year,  in  contrast  to  last, 
made  much  less  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  problems  of  the  veteran  and 
civilian.  Or  perhaps  it  is,  as  Jack  H. 
Stipe,  social  service  chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  implied,  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  traditional 
pattern  of  immediate  postwar  lip  serv- 
ice to  "our  solemn  obligations"  fol- 
lowed by  an  "era  of  disillusionment." 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  Mr. 
Stipes'  own  paper,  presented  to  the 
Conference-sponsored  special  session  on 
the  veteran,  contained  impressive  tes- 
timony to  the  special  veterans  service 
now  available  from  federal,  state,  and 
local  sources.  His  own  division,  with 
only  ninety  social  workers  in  May 
1945,  now  has  over  900  in  its  employ. 
All  forty-eight  states  now  have  a  spe- 
cial department  of  veterans  affairs  or 
a  state  veterans  commission. 

In  local  communities,  "the  most  sig- 
nificant service  has  been  the  veterans 
service  center,"  established  now  in  ap- 
proximately 3,000  communities.  A  re- 
cent questionnaire  indicated  that  "68 
percent  were  favorably  inclined  to  ex- 
tend their  services  into  the  future,  20 
percent  were  undecided,  8  percent 
planned  to  discontinue  service,  and  4 
percent  had  made  no  decision. 

Pointing  out  that  services  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  of  World  War  I 
did  not  reach  their  peak  until  fifteen 
years  after  the  war's  end,  James  T. 
Nicholson,  executive  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  pre- 
dicted that  the  peak  load  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  of  whom  there  are 
now  175,000  in  hospitals,  would  not  be 
reached  until  1976.  Last  year,  the  Red 
Cross  aided  over  1,100,000  veterans 
with  family  and  personal  problems  and 
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this  year  approximately  70  percent  of 
its  total  funds  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Chevalier,  of  Pasadena,  stressed  the 


importance  of  recent  changes  in  the 
national  organization,  giving  local 
chapters  a  larger  voice  in  the  determi- 
nation of  policy. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CASEWORK  SKILLS 


As  always,  there  were  many  meetings 
devoted  primarily  to  the  developing 
content  of  professional  knowledge  and 
skill  used  by  trained  social  caseworkers 
in  their  efforts  to  help  families  and  in- 
dividuals solve  the  many  problems  and 
difficulties  which  today  confront  them. 

Here  one  saw  the  steadily  increasing 
influence  of  psychiatry,  not  only  upon 
thinking  and  practice,  but  also  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  professions — case- 
work and  psychiatry — to  clarify  their 
respective  roles  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment and  to  work  out  practical  means 
of  cooperating  with  each  other.  Here, 
also,  one  felt  the  yearning  on  the  part 
of  caseworkers  in  all  specialized  fields 
of  practice  to  find  common  ground, 
not  only  in  broad  philosophy  and 
method,  but  also  in  practice  in  the 
separate  agency  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  particular  families,  children, 
aged  persons,  veterans,  adolescents,  de- 
linquents, sick  people,  incompatible 
young  married  couples,  relief  clients, 
and  others  in  their  day  by  day  case- 
loads. 

Two  papers,  given  on  the  second 
day,  brought  firsthand  to  West  Coast 
members  of  a  large  audience  in  the 
casework  section,  the  thinking  of  two 
eastern  training  schools  about  the 
generic  foundation  of  casework  phi- 
losophy, knowledge,  and  practice. 
While  the  focus  of  emphasis  in  the  ad- 
dresses by  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  and  Esther  H.  Clemence  of 
the  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  were  often  in  contrast,  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  each  was  to  articu- 
late a  point  of  departure  for  all  case- 
work practice,  regardless  of  the  par- 
ticularities of  agency  settings  and 
policies. 

A  brief  running  report  such  as  this 
can  make  no  pretense  of  portraying 
clearly  either  the  contrasts  or  similari- 
ties of  these  two  thoughtful  addresses, 
obviously  prepared  without  prior  col- 
laboration. But  for  Mr.  Pray,  it 
seemed,  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  generic  base  of  social  casework  lies 
in  the  process  by  which  the  worker 
helps  the  client  meet  the  specific  prob- 
lem for  which  he  asks  assistance. 
Quality  in  this  process  is  an  end  in  it- 
self and  the  caseworker  does  not  as- 
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sume  responsibility  for  its  outcome  in 
the  life  of  the  client,  feeling  that  this 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  client's 
own  "will  and  capacity  for  growth." 
The  caseworker's  responsibility  is 
limited  to  discharging  well  those  func- 
tions and  services  "clearly  defined  as 
within  the  province  of  the  a'geney  -for 
which  she  works."  For  Miss  Clemence, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  that  the 
important  generic  factor  in  casework 
lies  in  its  increasing  knowledge  about 
people — those  whose  development  has 
been  normal,  those  disturbed  at  any 
stage  by  needs  they  are  unable  to  meet, 
those  with  neurotic  and  psychotic 
symptoms.  In  terms  of  this  knowledge 
the  caseworker  does  assume  responsi- 
bility for  attempting  to  bring  about 
changes  in  basic  attitudes  and  feelings 
towards  his  relationships  and  experi- 
ences. The  increasing  trend  to  in- 
corporate psychoanalytic  and  psychia- 
tric concepts  in  basic  education  for 
casework,  thus  follows  logically  and 
naturally.  Both  Mr.  Pray  and  Miss 
Clemence  agreed,  however,  that  case- 
work attempts  to  release  the  capacities 
for  development  inherent  in  the  people 
whom  they  serve. 

Many  of  the  practical  questions  that 
social  workers  and  psychiatrists  face  in 
their  day  by  day  working  relationships 
were  ably  canvassed  by  a  panel  in  the 
mental  health  section,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  S.  A.  Szurek,  director 


of  the  Children's  Department  of  the 
Langley  Porter  Clinic  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  participants  from  other  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  agencies.  In 
a  tone  reflecting  good  humor  born  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect,  these 
discussants  agreed  that  casework  can 
contribute  to  psychiatry  no  less  than 
psychiatry  to  casework.  As  Dr.  Paul 
Holmer,  psychiatric  consultant  of  the 
San  Francisco  Family  and  Children's 
Agency,  put  it:  "The  caseworker  gives 
meaning  to  the  social  setting  of  the 
client — -the  impact  of  his  family,  com- 
munity pressures,  the  availability  of  re- 
sources. Psychiatrists  who  have  not 
worked  with  social  workers  have 
missed  this  aspect  of  treatment  possi- 
bilities." While  Dr.  Szurek  pointed  out 
that  "the  caseworker  deals  with 
'reality' — but  not  to  treat  the  emo- 
tional problems." 

To  the  question :  "On  what  basis  do 
you  select  cases  for  psychiatric  consul- 
tation?" came  the  pragmatic  answer: 
"When  the  worker's  anxiety  is  block- 
ing her  in  handling  the  case."  The  psy- 
chiatrist at  least  should  be  able  to  help 
clarify  the  emotional  problems  in- 
volved, and  help  the  worker  in  decid- 
ing what  she  is  competent  to  do  in  re- 
lation to  them.  But  in  order  to  do 
this,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  psychiatrist 
must  know  the  field  of  social  work  and 
the  capacities  of  the  caseworker  to 
whom  he  is  giving  consultation.  Most 
psychiatrists  with  only  hospital  ex- 
perience are  "not  very  helpful." 

The  mutual  relationships  between 
psychiatric  social  work  and  psychiatry 
in  the  more  restricted  settings  of  a  state 
mental  hospital  and  a  local  general 
hospital  were  discussed  respectively  in 
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two  separate  meetings  of  the  mental 
health  section  by  Hester  B.  Crutcher, 
director  of  psychiatric  social  work  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  and  Regina  L.  Cohn 
of  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic  of  San 
Francisco. 

"When  a  patient  comes  to  a  mental 
hospital,"  said  Miss  Crutcher,  "the 
family  may  have  been  caring  for  him 
until  they  were  exhausted  and  may  still 
have  doubts  whether  they  should  have 
asked  for  hospital  care.  Both  the  family 
and  patient  need. help  ..."  which  is 
"where  the  social  worker  comes  in." 

A  problem  in  which  both  social 
work  and  psychiatry  have  a  common 
interest — alcoholism — was  discussed  at 
another  meeting  of  the  mental  health 
section,  by  Dr.  George  S.  Johnson,  of 
Stanford  University  Hospital.  Point- 
ing out  that  alcoholic  psychosis  ac- 
counted for  "45  percent  of  all  admis- 
sions to  state  mental  hospitals"  and 
that  "an  additional  6.9  percent  were 
patients  suffering  from  alcoholism  with- 
out psychosis,"  he  stressed  the  need  for 
a  multiple  approach  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  social,  psychological  and 
medical  aspects,  together  with  perti- 
nent legal,  educational,  and  religious 
factors. 

Experiments  in  psychosomatic  medi- 
cine, another  field  which  will  be  in- 
creasingly important  to  social  work, 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Jurgen  Ruesch 
of  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic  and  Dr. 
Percy  Jennings,  a  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
pediatrician.  Dr.  Jennings  testified 
that  in  children  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
focal  points  where  emotional  influences, 
usually  from  the  mother,  impinge  on 
organic  reactions.  Dr.  Ruesch  discussed 
work  being  done  on  the  relation  of  cul- 
tural factors  to  illness.  Among  lower 
income  groups,  diseases  are  mainly  due 
to  low  standard  of  living,  while  middle 
income  groups  tend  toward  chronic  dis- 
eases, with  variants  among  racial 
groups,  regardless  of  income  level. 

Whatever  may  be  the  current  influ- 
ence of  psychiatry  on  casework  prac- 
tice, neither  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  chief 
of  the  new-  Mental  Hygiene  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  nor 
Daniel  O'Keefe,  consultant  in  psychia- 
tric social  work,  left  any  doubt  but  that 
a  new  era  of  vastly  expanded  psychia- 
tric service  is  just  around  the  corner. 

The  present  goal,  under  the  Mental 
Health  Act,  according  to  Dr.  Felix,  is 
one  out-patient  mental  health  clinic  for 
each  100,000  of  the  population,  and 
this  "may  eventually  prove  quite  con- 
servative in  terms  of  the  need."  For 


the  current  fiscal  year  6,000  stipends 
have  already  been  granted  for  the 
training  of  clinical  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatric social  workers,  psychiatric 
nurses,  and  psychiatrists.  According 
to  Mr.  O'Keefe,  plans  under  way  for 
the  extension  of  training  psychiatric 
social  work  personnel,  include  develop- 
ment of  more  field  work  placements 
for  schools  offering  training,  and  grants 
for  additional  faculty  salaries.  Some 
schools,  he  pointed  out,  are  eager  to 
organize  a  third  year  of  graduate  train- 
ing for  instructors,  administrators,  ad- 
vanced clinical  and  research  personnel. 
Tentative  plans  would  limit  enroll- 
ments to  individuals  with  a  master's 


degree  and  evidence  of  three  to  five 
years  of  outstanding  competence  in 
professional  practice. 

That  the  role  of  the  new  mental 
hygiene  program  will  not  be  a  passive 
one  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Felix'  belief 
"that  if  we  are  ever  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  mental  illness  we  must  go  out 
and  find  the  people  who  need  help, 
bring  them  in  contact  with  clinic  fa- 
cilities and  treat  them  as  promptly  as 
possible,"  .  .  .  Broad  casefinding  and 
preventive  programs,  "comparable  to 
those  which  have  'proved  so  successful 
in  TB  and  other  public  health  pro- 
grams," are  definitely  on  Dr.  Felix' 
agenda. 


Our  Unsocial  Behavior 


In  the  atmosphere  of  the  confer- 
ence section  on  delinquency,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ray  L.  Huff,  director 
of  public  welfare,  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  group  meetings  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Training  Schools  (coirec- 
tional),  and  in  reports  trickling 
through  from  pre-conference  sessions  of 
the  National  Probation  Association — 
one  sensed  a  new  tone.  Delinquency 
and  crime  were  considered  less  as  iso- 
lated specifics,  more  as  symptoms  of  the 
generic  problem  of  antisocial  behavior. 
Materials  were  couched  in  a  mood  of 
scientific  objectivity  with  little  of  the 
emotional  hysteria  characteristic  of 
discussions  of  these  problems  in  prior 
times  and  places.  Speakers  were  will- 
ing to  distinguish  frankly  between  what 
we  know  and  do  not  know,  but  seemed 
equally  determined  to  press  experi- 
mentally into  these  latter  areas. 

"The  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
human  behavior  is  extremely  meager" 
admitted  Richard  A.  McGee,  director 
of  California's  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, at  a  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion meeting.  "No  plan  for  correc- 
tional organizations  should  ever  be  re- 
garded as  complete  without  provision 
for  a  continuing  program  of  scientific 
research."  It  was  as  though  leaders  of 
this  group  were  already  taking  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Dr.  Robert  Felix  the 
second  morning  of  the  Conference, 
when  he  recommended  using  the 
strategy  followed  by  public  health 
leaders — "research  and  experimentation 
into  all  phases  of  the  problem  to  de- 
termine cause,  methods  of  prevention, 
and  treatment." 

A  reminder  that  when  treatment  of 
those  committed  to  our  correctional  in- 


stitutions reduces  the  probability  of  re- 
currence, it  becomes  a  very  important 
factor  in  prevention,  was  ably  brought 
home  by  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  superin- 
tendent of  the  California  Institution 
for  Men  at  Chino.  "Seldom  does  so- 
ciety realize,"  he  said,  "that  ...  98 
percent  of  those  we  send  to  prison  will 
someday  return  to  their  own  communi- 
ties .  .  .  and  the  care,  training,  and 
treatment  they  receive  in  prison  will 
determine  to  a  large  degree  their  suc- 
cess or  failure." 

The  cornerstone  for  California's 
treatment  plans,  he  explained,  is  the 
guidance  center  at  San  Quentin  Prison 
to  which  are  sent  all  men  committed  to 
prison  for  the  first  time..  Here  they 
are  kept  for  two  months,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  "industry,  energy,  and  self- 
betterment."  Headed  by  a  psychiatrist, 
a  trained  staff  of  psychologists,  social 
workers,  and  interviewers  study  each 
case,  gather  facts  from  the  offender's 
home  community.  A  program  in  which 
the  man  participates  takes  shape  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  recommenda- 
tions are  made  as  to  where  he  will 
serve  his  sentence. 

Treatment  within  each  institution 
after  transfer  is  planned  and  super- 
vised by  the  state  director  of  classifica- 
tion and  treatment,  also  responsible  for 
the  guidance  center.  Here  the  classi- 
fication committee  plays  an  important 
role — encouraging  the  man  to  enter 
into  planning  for  his  work,  his  parole, 
visits  from  his  family.  "In  preparation 
for  final  release,  provision  for  gradual 
release  from  custodial  restraint  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  freedom  of 
choice  takes  extra  effort  and  time,  but 
it  pays  big  dividends,"  said  Mr. 
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GENERIC    GEMS 

Introducing  Gene  Nicholson,  San  Francisco  social 
worker-artist,  who  has  drawn  cartoons  for  years  "to 
amuse  myself  and  my  friends."  Happily,  Survey 
Midmonthly  editors  were  able  to  persuade  her  to 
let  its  readers  in  on  her  subtly  humorous  "com- 
ments" on  the  profession.  All  drawings  for  this 
.Conference  issue  were  made  by  Miss  Nicholson 
for  Survey  Midmonthly 


Scudder,    concluding    his    description. 

In  a  different  setting,  the  success  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  providing  rehabili- 
tation treatment  to  men  sentenced  for 
breaches  of  naval  discipline  was  de- 
scribed by  Richard  A.  Chappell,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Probation  Service,  and 
during  the  war  commissioned  as  deputy 
to  the  Corrective  Service  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  A 
carefully  selected  staff  employed  the 
techniques  of  case  study,  individual 
counseling  and  group  therapy,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  employment, 
and  planned  recreation,  while  selection 
for  restoration  to  duty  or  clemency  was 
made  by  an  institutional  board.  As  a 
result,  about-  75  percent  of  the  navy's 
general  court  martial  offenders  and  50 
percent  of  the  army's  (which  had  a 
similar  program)  were  restored  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

But  able  correctional  administrators, 
pressed  as  they  are  to  do  their  utmost 
for  men  and  women  whose  behavior 
patterns  bring  them  into  serious  con- 
flict with  society,  are  inevitably  forced 
to  ask:  Why?  Where  do  they  come 
from?  How  can  we  prevent  their 
coming  to  us  ?  So  it  was  to  the  complex 
issues  of  identification,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  community  planning  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  delinquent  behavior 
that  much  of  this  Conference  program 
was  directed. 

Family  Focused  Planning 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  section 
on  delinquency,  Bradley  Buell,  execu- 
tive editor  of  Survey  Midmonthly,  pre- 
sented evidence  from  the  recent  studv 
of  the  causes  of  delinquency  and 
neglect  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Welfare  Council, 
to  show  that  planning  for  prevention 
needs  to  begin  with  the  disorganized 
family.  (See  "Beneath  the  Surface  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Child  Neg- 
lect," Survey  Mid/nonthy,  February 
1947.)  An  analysis  of  problems  in 
sample  families  of  the  state's  1945 
delinquency  and  neglect  cases  showed 
that  in  only  15  percent  were  there 
"no  important  factors  of  disturbance." 
In  all  others,  in  varying  percent- 
ages, were  evidences  of  "clusters"  of 
other  symptoms  including  crime,  men- 
tal disease  and  deficiency,  divorce, 
illegitimacy,  truancy,  alcoholism,  extra- 
marital relations,  quarreling,  abuse,  and 
the  like.  As  a  result  of  this  disruption 
in  their  family  life,  32  percent  of  the 
children  were  found  "to  have  been  de- 
prived of  normal  parental  and  family 
affection,  28  percent  of  reasonable 


family  security,  18  percent  of  the  physi- 
cal necessities  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care,  15  percent  of  "normal  op- 
portunities for  social  association," 
while  12  percent  had  been  "over- 
indulged and  overprotected"  by  their 
parents. 

Emphasizing  that  the  uniqueness  of 
the  study  was  in  its  purpose  to  "pro- 
duce facts  about  the  causes  of  de- 
linquency and  neglect  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  how  better  to  organize  our 
services  to  prevent  them,"  Mr.  Buell 
pointed  out  four  major  implications 
from  these  and  other  materials  of  the 
Connecticut  study: 

1.  The    foundation    program    for    the 
prevention    of    antisocial    behavior    must 
focus     on     the     identification,     diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  family  dis- 
organization. 

2.  As  a  basis  for  sound  planning,  facts 
are    needed    about   both    the    spread    and 
intensity    of    family    breakdown    in    our 
communities. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  find  some  way  to 
put  "a  multiplicity  of  segmented  special- 
ties together,   so  that  each   will   work   in 
harmony   with   a   basic   diagnosis    and    a 
basic   plan   for   treatment." 

4.  The  time  has  come   "to  experiment 
with    a    program    for   the    prevention    of 
antisocial  behavior  to  which  all  our  spe- 
cialized services  would  be   systematically 
related." 

"We  will  not  know  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  [of  prevention]  until  some 
such  inclusive  experiment  is  designed 
and  carried  through,"  concluded  Mr. 
Buell. 

In  one  important  phase  of  preven- 
tive planning,  a  pioneering  effort  by 
the  New  York  State  Youth  Commis- 
sion in  discovering  and  identifying  po- 
tential behavior  difficulties  was  cited 
by  Emmett  R.  Gauhn.  "Working  in 
and  with  the  school  authorities  of  ten 
communities  some  five  thousand  chil- 
dren have  been  tested  with  a  so-called 
'multiple-criteria  technique'  "  and  a 
staff  is  "following  up  the  test  to  deter- 
mine what  can  and  should  be  done  to 
lessen  the  pressures  which  almost  cer- 
tainly will  cause  later  difficulties  and 
antisocial  behavior." 

Indeed,  the  vital  role  of  the  school 
in  the  identification  and  early  handling 
of  juvenile  and  family  trouble  was  the 
theme  of  several  speakers.  "The  crux 
of  the  matter,"  said  Elise  H.  Martens, 
chief  of  the  division  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  is  "how  can  the  functions  of 
the  schools  and  other  community  agen- 
cies be  coordinated  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  early  behavior  problems,  the  re- 
moval of  their  causes,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  subsequent  delinquency?" 


Citing  experimental  demonstrations  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Passaic,  N.  J., 
she  concluded  that  a  qualified  liaison 
person  is  needed  to  expedite  referrals 
and  services,  but  agreed  with  Esther 
Heath,  executive  director  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Child  Guidance  Clinic,  that  such 
a  person  can  function  successfully 
only  against  a  background  of  desire  to 
cooperate.  Miss  Heath  told  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  School 
Social  Workers  that  "understanding 
and  acceptance  of  difference  in  func- 
tion between  social  workers  and  teach- 
ers is  essential." 

That  not  only  the  role  of  the  school 
but  also  that  of  the  juvenile  court  is 
beginning  to  be  seen  in  a  new  light, 
was  apparent  from  a  paper  presented 
in  the  child  care  section  by  Alice 
Scott  Nutt,  director  of  special  services 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Be- 
cause, historically,  juvenile  courts  long 
preceded  welfare  agencies  (the  first 
juvenile  court  in  this  country  was  es- 
tablished in  1899)  they  tended  to  set 
up  under  their  own  jurisdiction  "case- 
work services,  detention  care,  and  clini- 
cal services  when  other  community  re- 
sources were  either  lacking  or  inade- 
quate." 

Now,  however,  with  widespread 
coverage  by  public  welfare  services,  it 
is  becoming  possible  to  define  the  func- 
tions of  each  in  "terms  appropriate  to 
their  legal  base  and  organizational 
structure" — the  court  being  primarily  a 
"court  with  legal  authority  and  power" 
and  the  public  welfare  agency  "a  social 
agency  with  broad  powers  to  adminis- 
ter child  welfare  activities.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable," said  Miss  Nutt,  "that  at 
some  future  time  the  courts  will  have 
caseworkers  who  handle  intake  and  so- 
cial investigation  prior  to  disposition, 
and  then  turn  cases  over  to  public  wel- 
fare or  other  agencies  for  treatment. 
Such  a  policy,  however,  is  not  now 
generally  accepted." 

Leadership  in  raising  standards  of 
probation  and  juvenile  court  work  was 
only  one  part  of  the  impressive  story  of 
the  program  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority,  told  by  Herman  G.  Stark, 
chief  of  its  division  of  field  services. 
Caseloads  in  the  state  Parole  Depart- 
ment have  been  cut  from  200  to  80 
per  parole  officer,  many  of  whom  are 
college  trained  social  workers.  "Al- 
ready," he  said,  "this  program  is  pay- 
ing dividends  in  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  youths  who  need  to  be  re- 
turned to  state  schools  for  further  cor- 
rection." 

This  program  itself,  like  that  of  the 
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New  York  commission  is  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  give  leadership  in  over- 
all planning  for  prevention,  and  its  ex- 
perience is  already  establishing  prin- 
ciples from  which  patterns  eventually 
may  emerge.  Some  of  California's 
more  than  400  war-created  "youth  can- 
teens," have  been  salvaged ;  eleven 
juvenile  forestry  camps  have  been  es- 
tablished where  city  boys  "have  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  regular  work  habits  .  .  . 
while  the  probation  officer  straightens 
out  affairs  within  the  home";  grass 
roots  contacts  have  been  made  with 
over  300  community  neighborhood 
youth  councils  throughout  the  state; 
communitywide  recreation  progress  en- 
:ouraged  and  developed. 

While  crime  and  delinquency  occu- 
pied the  behavior  spotlight  in  the  de- 
linquency section,  at  least  two  associ- 
ated groups  were  concerning  themselves 
with  problems,  dissimilar  in  their  mani- 
festation, but  with  many  obvious  simi- 
larities in  the  issues  of  planning  for 
better  identification,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention.  "Two  percent  of 
our  population  are  feebleminded,"  said 
Katharine  G.  Ecob  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  on  Mental  De- 
ficiency. "Ninety  percent  of  them  are 
in  our  communities,  and  only  10  per- 
cent in  institutions,  yet  we  blunder 
and  fumble  our  resources  for  lack  of 
coordination  in  planning."  Tests,  spe- 
cial classes,  institutions,  casework  serv- 
ices by  public  and  private  agencies  have 
been  organized  as  a  result  of  different 
pressures  at  different  times,  but  there 
is  still  no  systematic  plan  to  identify  in- 
dividuals, keep  track  of  them,  and  pro- 
vide the  continuous  service  which  they 
need.  The  key  point  to  "pick  up"  for 
continuing  service,  felt  Miss  Ecob,  is 
when  the  person  leaves  school.  "Now, 
he  is  lost  sight  of  unless  he  breaks  the 
law."  A  recent  study  of  600  children 
leaving  special  classes  in  one  community 
showed  that  almost  none  had  been 
followed  up  and  given  help  in  getting 
the  right  job. 

Illegitimacy 

The  value  of  taking  an  objective  look 
at  our  culture  patterns  as  we  adapt 
casework  skills  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  illegitimacy  was 
brought  out  in  a  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Norman  Reider  of  San  Francisco's 
Mt.  Zion  Hospital.  Speaking  at  a 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Unmar- 
ried Parenthood  on  the  subject  "the 
unmarried  father,"  Dr.  Reider  pointed 
out  that  in  Sweden,  which  has "  a 
"tolerant  and  nonpunitive  tradition." 


it  is  rare  for  the  man  involved  to  deny 
paternity.  In  this  country,  "a  man  is 
likely  to  have  less  conscience  if  he  im- 
pregnates a  girl  of  a  class  which  he  con- 
siders beneath  him,"  although  this  rule 
has  many  exceptions. 

Women  in  this  country  may  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  man,  or 
"openly  or  subtly  vindictive,"  or  show 
any  of  the  varying  attitudes  between 
these  extremes,  but  in  any  case,  her 
attitude  "is  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question:  Why  does  the  unmarried 
father  escape  with  such  relative  ease?" 
However,  in  Dr.  Reider's  opinion,  a 
more  fundamental  reason  is  the  mascu- 
line feeling  "that  one's  instinctive  needs 


are  dangerous,  which  has  become  in- 
stitutionalized as  part  of  our  culture." 
"Unmarried  mothers',"  pointed  out 
Lois  S.  Parsons,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Unmar- 
ried Parents,  "often  have  felt  rejected 
and  unwanted  by  their  parents  .  .  .  de- 
prived of  parental  love  and  security. 
.  .  .  Because  they  have  not  had  whole- 
some parental  relationships,  they  are 
often  misfits  with  their  companions." 
While  many  maternity  homes  "have 
recognized  the  need  for  professional 
casework  services,"  a  recent  question- 
naire shows  increasing  recognition  "of 
the  needs  of  girls  for  constructive 
groupwork  experience." 


Our  Economic  Security 


Underpinning  factors_in  our  economy 
that  need  bolstering  or  reconstruction, 
insurance  against  insecurity,  as  well  as 
trends  and  problems  in  our  now  far- 
flung  public  welfare  system  were  at 
San  Francisco,  as  always,  a  major  pre- 
occupation of  the  Conference.  But  this 
year,  in  contrast  to  last,  saw  little  of 
"forecasts"  or  evidence  of  any  special 
"urgencies"  or  "emergencies."  Public 
welfare  itself  now  embraces  so  many- 
functions,  provides  the  basic  service 
requisite  to  so  many  problems  that  its 
interests  and  its  leaders  were  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  section  and 
group  program.  The  topics  on  the 
public  welfare  section  itself,  this  year 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Grace 
Browning,  division  of  social  service, 
Indiana  University,  reflected  primarily 
the  indivisible  hard  core  of  administra- 
tive practice  and  technology. 

The  nearest  approach  to  economic 
forecast  was  to  be*found  in  Leon  Hen- 
derson's evening  address  on  "The  Eco- 
nomic Dilemma — 1947,"  and  here  the 
prophecy  was  by  implication  rather  than 
by  direct  statement.  But  when  he 
cited  evidence  that  the  worth  of  goods 
already  accumulated  is  $30,000,000,000 
more  than  current  purchasing  power 
can  buy,  one  felt  that  he  expected  mem- 
bers of  his  audience  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

Labor  leaders,  ho\vever,  were  much 
less  reluctant  to  put  it  on  the  line 
that  all  was  not  well  with  our  econ- 
omy. Paul  Schnur,  outstanding  CIO 
leader  from  San  Francisco,  referred 
to  80,000  presently  unemployed  in  the 
Bay  area. 

Anticipating  a  coming  price  crash, 
Donald  Montgomery,  the  consumers 


counsel  for  CIO's  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  flatly  rejected  indus- 
try's claim  that  higher  wages  mean 
higher  prices,  and  charged  that  high 
profits,  not  high  wages,  were  the 
source  of  economic  trouble  today.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1946,  he  said,  wages  and 
salaries  increased  only  23  percent 
while  corporation  profits  increased  149 
percent.  Hitting  out  at  the  power  of 
monopolies,  Mr.  Schnur,  Richard 
Lynden  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
and  others,  charged  that  their  appe- 
tite [for  profit]  is  "insatiable." 

Evidence  of  dubious  values  accru- 
ing to  communities  from  large  scale 
agricultural  and  industrial  operations 
when  seen  in  contrast  with  communi- 
ties where  farms  or  businesses  are 
small  and  personally  owned,  was  ably 
documented  by  two  West  Coast  pro- 
fessors— Paul  Taylor  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  California  and  Theodore  Kreps, 
of  Stanford  University's  graduate 
school  of  business.  Higher  infant  mor- 
tality rates  in  "large  scale"  towns, 
poorer  schools  and  sanitation,  fewer 
parks,  churches,  and  other  unfavor- 
able ratings  on  many  other  items  were 
found  in  systematic  studies  of  selected 
comparable  communities. 

Time  given  to  the  nation's  high  pri- 
ority housing  problem  by  the  section 
on  economic  problems,  was  spent  in  a 
spirit  of  almost  complete  pessimism. 
Speaking  to  a  small,  seemingly  dis- 
pirited audience,  Jesse  Epstein,  di- 
rector for  Region  Twelve,  National 
Housing  Authority,  said  that  the  sit- 
uation was  worse  than  it  had  ever  been 
before  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Langdon  Post,  regional  director  for 
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the  Housing  Authority  in  San  !•  ran- 
cisco,  reported  that  of  the  154,000 
permits  to  build  houses  issued  by  FHA 
from  December  1946  to  March  1947, 
only  slightly  over  4,000  were  to  rent 
for  $50  or  under.  "Fifty  percent  of 
those  now  seeking  decent  housing," 
according  to  Mr.  Post,  "will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  what  they  can  obtain." 

The  employment  aspects  of  security 
were  stressed  most  strongly  in  sessions 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  minority 
groups.  Speaking  at  a  session  of  the 
section  on  industrial  and  economic 
problems,  Julius  Thomas,  director  of 
industrial  relations  for  the  National 
Urban  League,  said  that  in  1940,  77 
percent  of  the  2,900,000  gainfully  em- 
. ployed  male  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  were  employed  on  unskilled 
jobs,  and  that  70  percent  of  the  1,- 
500,000  Negro  women  were  em- 
ployed in  domestic  or  personal  serv- 
ice positions.  Both  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Caroline  K.  Simon,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission 
against  Discrimination,  emphasized 
the  need  for  legislation  to  provide  con- 
tinuing safeguards  against  economic 
discrimination.  During  1946,  re- 
ported Mrs.  Simon,  the  commission 
processed  some  700  complaints.  The 
largest  number  came  from  Negroes, 
about  16  percent  from  Jews,  and  just 
a  handful  from  Italians.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  commission,  as  permitted 
by  law,  made  200  investigations  on  its 
own  initiative. 

In  behalf  of  another  economic  mi- 
nority, our  migrant  population,  Jane 
Hoey,  director  of  Public'  Assistance, 
Social  Security  Administration,  raised 
her  voice  at  the  final  session  of  the 
public  welfare  section.  Since  it  is 
true  that  our  economy  demands  mi- 
gration of  a  large  number  of  people 
to  meet  seasonal  demands  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  for  the  sake  of 
these  people  as  well  as  for  the  na- 
tion's economy  these  movements  must 
be  directed,  Miss  Hoey  said.  Pointing 
to  wartime  experience  as  proof  that  it 
could  be  done,  Miss  Hoey  outlined  a 
program,  based  on  materials  from  a 
federal  study,  calling  for  coordinated 
recruitment,  safe  transportation,  de- 
cent living  quarters,  medical  services, 
and  protection  through  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws,  and  inclusion  in 
social  security  coverage  as  well  as  eligi- 
bility for  welfare  services. 

A  broad  plea,  with  a  familiar  ring, 
further  to  extend  "social  insurance 
coverage  to  all  employed  workers"  al- 
so came  from  Oscar  M.  Powell,  re- 


gional director  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  San  Francisco,  ar- 
guing that  extension  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  would  not  only  result  in 
added  general  purchasing  power,  but 
also  in  financial  relief  to  the  general 
taxpayers  of  all  states  because  of  the 
resulting  drop  in  relief  needs. 

Public  Welfare 

Although  doubts  were  cast  in  off- 
the-record  comment,  on  the  practical 
possibility  that  Congress  would  pass 
at  this  session  the  bill  to  establish  a 
federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Security,  two  speakers  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency — 
George  Biggc,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal-State  Relations,  and  Mildred 
Arnold  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  felt 
that  its  ultimate  enactment  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  whole  federal 
program.  Since,  the  Children's  Bureau 
shift  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
under  President  Truman's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2,  Miss  Arnold  testi- 
fied, its  resources  have  been  greatly 
increased.  While  there  have  been  some 
offsetting  disadvantages,  increased  ap- 
propriations have  made  it  possible  for 
the  bureau  to  set  up  specific  projects 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  state, 
such  as  subsidized  boarding  homes  for 
detention  and  shelter  care,  homemaker 
service,  special  services  for  unmarried 
mothers,  for  nonresident  children,  and 
children  needing  care  pending  adoption. 

The  spread  and  reach  of  modern 
local  public  welfare  services  was  con- 
vincingly described  by  Lillie  H. 
Nairne,  director  of  the  New  Orleans 
department  of  public  welfare,  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  public  welfare 
section.  Today,  more  than  3,000  public 
welfare  departments  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  serve  more  than  three 
and  a  half  million  people  and  spend 
more  than  $112,000,000  monthly.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  early  emergency 
relief  days,  one  felt,  as  Miss  Nairne 
showed  how  public  assistance  agencies 
had  moved  forward  toward  assuming 
"responsibility  for  meeting  basic  long 
time  needs  for  all  people,"  and  exer- 
cising community  leadership  in  de- 
veloping good  personnel  practices  and 
standards  of  performance. 

Companion  speaker  with  Miss 
Nairne  was  Wayne  Vasey,  director  of 
the  Contra  Costa  County  social  service 
department  of  Martinez,  Calif.,  who 
gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  growing 
pains  of  a  public  assistance  program  in 
a  county  whose  population  trebled  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now  finds  the  demand 


for  service  overwhelming.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Mr.  Vasey  philoso- 
phized, an  administrator  learns  to 
"recognize  limitations  of  time,  money, 
and  personnel  as  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, not  as  eternal  verities"  and 
"to  distinguish  between  inconvenience 
and  catastrophe." 

Concrete  illustration  of  success  in 
pushing  toward  public  welfare  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  its  clients' 
mental  and  emotional  well-being,  came 
from  Emily  Huntington,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  so-called  "Heller  budget," 
used  experimentally  in  California,  pro- 
vides for  such  items  as  clothing,  house- 
hold replacements,  recreation,  in 
amounts  that  enable  clients  to  maintain 
status  in  their  own  social  groups.  This 
budget  already  is  in  fairly  widespread 
use  by  county  public  welfare  units  and 
has  been  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
state  legislature. 

That  increasing  maturity  in  public 
welfare  is  opening  up  opportunity  for 
a  wider  range  of  services  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  people,  also  was 
stressed  by  Helen  Harris  Perlman, 
assistant  professor  in  the  school  of 
social  service  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Casework  ser- 
vices in  public  welfare  are  based  on 
the  same  philosophy  of  belief  in  the 
untapped  strengths  in  human  beings 
with  which  caseworkers  operate  in 
other  settings.  The  difference  lies  in 
an  emphasis  on  content.  For  example, 
understanding  of  the  emotional  signifi- 
cance of  a  budget  to  a  client —  whether 
he  looks  upon  it  as  a  strait  jacket  or 
as  an  ordered  way  of  life — is  a  case- 
work clue  of  major  importance  in 
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working  out  a  sound  assistance  plan. 

In  the  relatively  large  observations 
of  many  public  welfare  departments 
good  administrative  practices  are  of 
first  importance.  The  need  for  inte- 
gration of  casework  supervision  with 
the  total  program  of  the  agency,  for 
example,  was  stressed  by  Esther  Laza- 
rus, assistant  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  Defining  supervision  as  "the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  caseworker  is 
enabled  to  carry  the  program  of  the 
agency,"  Miss  Lazarus  said  that  al- 
though the  supervisor  is  specifically 
responsible  for  adding  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  individual  case- 
worker, the  supervisory  process  "is 
something  that  must  permeate  the 
entire  agency  from  the  administrator 
down." 

Several  papers  also  were  concerned 
with  the  development  of  standards  at 
both  state  and  local  levels  applicable 
to  practice.  Paul  V.  Benner,  director 
of  the  division  of  public  assistance 
in  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  said  that  decision  on 
state  standards  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  applicants'  need  involves  a  wide 
field  of  judgment.  The  local  agency 
must  rely  on  its  staff  to  give  equitable 
treatment,  he  said,  but  provision  must 
be  made,  in  all  fairness  to  the  visitor, 
for  guides  which  limit  his  discretion. 

In  discussing  the  wisdom  of  putting 
ceilings  on  individual  grants,  he  im- 
plied that  a  no-ceiling  policy  is  prob- 
ably more  realistic  in  carrying  out  any 
program  truly  designed  to  meet 
people's  needs. 

The  fact  that  "fair  hearings"  for 
clients  who  believe  they  have  been  un- 
fairly treated,  are  given  little  or  no 
attention  in  many  places  was  empha- 
sized by  Rose  McHugh,  in  her  opening 
address  to  the  section  on  the  aged,  and 
also  touched  upon  by  Riley  E.  Mapes, 
regional  representative  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  Denver,  in 
his  discussion  of  supervision  of  state 
welfare  services.  In  this  connection, 
as  well  as  other?,  Mr.  Mapes  stressed 
that  the  test  of  program  objectives  is 
what  happens  at  the  local  level,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  state  super- 
visor must  focus  his  attention. 

Better  standards  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  supervision  and  licens- 
ing of  institutions  and  boarding  homes 
for  children,  said  Virginia  Fenske, 
child  welfare  consultant  for  Washing- 
ton's Department  of  Social  Security. 
In  giving  approval  to  the  trend  toward 
placing  administrative  responsibility 


for  licensing  laws  in  the  department 
of  public  welfare,  she  said  that  "it  is 
desirable  that  responsibility  for  basic 
public  children's  services  be  carried  by 
the  public  agency."  Current  practice 
needs  reevalulation,  according  to  Mrs. 
Fenske,  and  in  some  places  licensing 
laws  are  still  poorly  designed.  A  good 
licensing  law,  she  said,  must  be  flexible 
enough  for  good  administration  but 
definite  in  provision  so  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  is  clearly  understood;  it 
must  provide  for  all  children;  and  it 
must  provide  for  a  designated  state 
administrative  agency  to  set  standards, 
and  carry  a  penalty  clause  of  violation, 
with  provision  for  initiation  of  legal 
action. 

Security  for  Social  Workers 

In  the  midst  of  their  preoccupation 
with  "social  security  for  everybody" 
it  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that 
social  workers  evinced  no  little  interest 
in  security  for  themselves.  In  one  ses- 
sion of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Social  Work,  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  adequate  salaries,  Lynn 
Mowat,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  Wel- 
fare Federation,  examined  the  belief 
that  adequate  salaries  made  for  a  more 
efficient  use  of  community  chest  money. 

He  urged  that  this  "businessman's 
point  of  view"  be  employed  in  con- 
vincing agency  boards  of  the  need  for 
higher  standards.  People  need  to  be 
given  facts  about  the  services  profes- 


sional employes  are  rendering,  and  the 
salaries  they  receive  for  performing 
those  services.  The  true  facts  are  con- 
cealed, he  said,  when  an  agency  builds 
up  the  public  pictures  of  itself  in  terms 
of  the  work  done  by  its  volunteers — 
soft-pedaling  the  services  of  its  salaried 
people. 

On  the  same  program,  Helen  Man- 
gold, president  of  Local  19  of  the 
Social  Service  Employees  Union, 
pointed  out  that  legislation  ensuring 
collective  bargaining  rights,  social  se- 
curity, and  fair  wages  and  hours,  does 
not  apply  to  social  workers.  The 
"reasonable  job  security"  which  social 
workers  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  is 
gone  now,  Mrs.  Mangold  said,  for 
even  now  there  are  widespread  re- 
trenchment and  reorganization  plans 
being  made  in  many  social  agencies. 

That  social  workers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  eligibility  for  one 
protective  measure — the  National  Re- 
tirement Plan — was  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  Homer  Wickenden,  secretary 
of  the  National  Health  and  Welfare 
Retirement  Association.  More  than 
12,000  workers  in  1,500  agencies  had 
joined  the  plan  in  the  year  and  a  half 
since  it  went  into  operation.  Until 
October  1,  1947,  the  plan  provides 
past  service  benefits  for  workers  with 
credited  service  in  any  one  of  the  en- 
rolled organizations  since  age  35 ;  after 
that  date,  past  service  benefits  will 
relate  to  work  with  the  immediate 
employer  only. 


Our  Group  Life 


The  cynical  observer  of  the  foibles 
of  human  nature,  convinced  that  people 
will  never  be  able  to  live  together 
peaceably  and  constructively,  would 
have  been  given  pause  by  the  modest 
but  hopeful  evidence  issuing  from  the 
meetings  of  the  social  groupwork  sec- 
tion and  the  meetings  of  the  AAGW 
that  a  good  deal  of  learning  about  how 
to  get  along  is  emerging  from  a  number 
of  spots. 

In  contrast  to  the  meetings  at  Buf- 
falo, when  agendas  were  packed  with 
papers  and  discussions  by  practitioners 
struggling  to  define  just  what  group- 
work  is,  how  people  should  be  trained 
for  it,  and  where  it  could  best  make  its 
contribution,  this  year's  meetings,  be- 
spoke more  general  self-confidence  and 
a  clearer  sense  of  direction. 

In  her  paper  on  current  frontiers  in 
groupwork  objectives  and  practice,  - 


given  before  the  groupwork  section, 
Clara  A.  Kaiser,  professor  of  social 
work,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  noted  specific  trends  which 
hailed  groupwork's  "emergence  from  a 
nebulous  concept  of  function  and  role." 
Agencies  employing  groupworkers  are 
now  able  to  state  definite  qualifications 
required  for  the  jobs;  salaries,  hours  of 
work  are  being  more  clearly  defined; 
there  is  more  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  supervision ;  and  the 
respective  roles  and  functions  of  group- 
workers  and  volunteer  workers  are  be- 
ginning to  be  defined. 

In  current  practice,  trends  in  two 
directions  are  developing,  Miss  Kaiser 
pointed  out.  On  the  one  hand,  the  im- 
pact of  psychiatric  concepts  from  the 
groupwork  method  is  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  therapeutic  value  for  the 
individual  in  group  life.  On  the  other 
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hand,  developing  skills  are  being  used 
for  better  implementation  of  group  ac- 
tivities in  relation  to  civic,  social,  and 
other  purposes. 

Consequently,  opportunities  for  the 
application  of  groupwork  methods  are 
opening  up  in  many  new  fields,  such 
as  institutions  for  physically,  socially, 
and  mentally  handicapped ;  with  the 
aged  and  adolescent;  in  combatting  ra- 
cial and  cultural  prejudices;  in  social 
administration,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  social  action. 

New  Frontiers 

Concrete  examples  of  the  "push"  into 
new  frontiers  were  given  in  several 
later  sessions.  Helen  D.  Green,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Service 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  described  proj- 
ects in  which  groupwork  techniques 
had  been  employed  successfully  to  fos- 
ter interracial  and  inter-cultural  under- 
standing, with  the  result  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  introduced  material  on 
immigrant  culture  into  their  curricu- 
lum, and  community  agencies  have  be- 
gun to  move  steadily  toward  new  poli- 
cies allowing  for  broader  representation 
and  participation  of  Pittsburgh's  popu- 
lation groups. 

Miss  Green  also  reported  findings 
from  a  study  made  in  a  Pittsburgh 
community  center  by  the  Research  Cen- 
ter for  Group  Dynamics  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institue  of  Technology  which 
had  yielded  some  techniques  for  im- 
proving attitudes  in  interracial  rela- 
tions. In  this  study,  attitudes  were 
tested  and  changes  of  attitudes  re- 
corded by  the  use  of  sociometric  and 
projective  picture  tests  during  an  ex- 
perimental program  period  in  which  the 
center's  interracial  program  was  car- 
ried on  by  skilled  groupworkers  co- 
operating with  teachers. 

A  close-up  of  groupwork  method  in 
action  in  connection  with  a  block  as- 
sociation, project  of  the  Union  Settle- 
ment Association  of  New  York,  was 
given  by  Rudolph  Wittenberg,  direc- 
tor of  the  Neighborhood  Center  for 
Block  Organization,  in  a  session  of  the 
AAGW.  Mr.  Wittenberg's  examples 
ranged  from  the  way  in  which  a  group- 
worker  helped  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  block  work  out  a  practical  man- 
ner of  helping  rather  than  directing  the 
larger  group,  to  the  way  an  individual 
was  helped  to  prepare  and  give  a  speech 
representing  his  own  opinions,  at  a  mass 
meeting. 

The  trend  toward  using  groupwork 
skills  to  help  solve  individual  problems 
came  out  clearly  in  Anna  M.  Mahony's 


paper  on  a  Red  Cross  recreation  pro- 
gram in  a  military  hospital.  "The  cen- 
ter of  the  program  is  the  patient,"  said 
Miss  Mahony,  "and  the  worker's  aim  is 
to  help  him  widen  his  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  hospital  ward,  and  to 
prevent  his  taking  on  an  invalid  atti- 


Bob  Campbell 

Anne  Roller  Issler,  well  known 
on  the  West  Coast,  both  as  Sur- 
vey's field  representative  and  a 
writer  of  merit.  This  fall,  Stan- 
ford University  Press  will  pub- 
lish Mrs.  Issler's  second  book, 
"Stevenson  in  San  Francisco." 

tude."  And  again,  Monica  B.  Owen, 
national  consultant  for  Play  Schools 
Association,  pleading  for  the  use  of  or- 
ganized play  for  children  as  a  way  to 
enable  them  to  grow  into  mature 
adults,  said :  "To  meet  children's  emo- 
tional needs  we  must  provide  not  only 
the  sense  of  belonging,  not  only  the  be- 
lief in  their  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  but  we  must  provide 
them  with  countless  opportunities  so 
that  they  can  learn  to  accept  success 
and  failure  realistically  ..." 

Program  Planning 

In  addition  to  its  natural  preoccupa- 
tion with  developing  skills  and  proc- 
esses, the  Conference  section  under  the 
chairmanship  of  John  McDowell  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
gave  considerable  mention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  planning  recreation  and  group- 
work  services,  not  only  for  special 
community  groups,  but  for  the  whole 
community  as  well. 

Principles  basic  to  a  "master  com- 
munity plan"  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  1946  Los  Angeles  Recreation 
Survey,  were  discussed  by  Roy  Soren- 
son,  managing  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  YMCA,  who  had  directed 


the  study.  People  took  to  recreation 
and  groupwork  for  four  different  types 
of  satisfaction,  said  Mr.  Sorenson — 
that  which  comes  from  opportunities 
for  unsupervised  leisure;  from  activi- 
ties requiring  organization  and  direc- 
tion ;  from  associations  with  other  peo- 
ple in  smaller  groups;  from  better 
social  adjustments  made  as  a  result  of 
the  group  process.  Recognition  of 
these  basic  needs  provides  a  framework 
within  which  to  develop  principles  re- 
lating specific  services  to  them  and  to 
each  other,  for  clarifying  responsibility 
between  public  and  private  agencies, 
and  for  establishing  frontiers  of  needs 
and  services. 

Problems  of  programing  for  such 
special  groups  as  children,  teen-agers, 
and  young  adults  were  considered  one 
day  in  a  series  of  round  table  presen- 
tations. In  planning  program  with  and 
for  young  adults,  said  Laura  Ault,  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  industrial  secre- 
tary for  the  YWCA's  western  region 
office,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  young  people  are  at  the  age  where 
they  are  entering  employment,  are 
legally  entitled  to  vote,  and  are  ready 
for  emancipation  from  home  controls — 
as  well  as  at  the  courtship  age.  Young 
people,  she  said,  get  the  most  out  of 
flexible  programs  which  provide  for 
close  association,  and  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  leadership  and 
policies. 

Older  women,  testified  Francis  Bos- 
worth,  of  the  Friends  Neighborhood 
Guild  in  Philadelphia,  usually  are 
easily  interested  in  social  activities  and 
a  variety  of  craft  projects.  Older  men 
however,  present  a  more  difficult  prom- 
lem.  Their  deep  embitterment  at  their 
loss  of  a  place  in  the  economic  scheme 
of  things  results  in  "inaccessibility"  to 
many  social  and  recreational  sugges- 
tions. 

The  attitude  of  the  middle-income 
group  toward  an  experimental  neigh- 
borhood community  program  designed 
for  t'hem,  as  described  by  Franklin  I. 
Harbach  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Settlement  Association,  offered  another 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  close  relation  be- 
tween social  and  economic  values  and 
attitudes  toward  group  life.  Speaking 
on  a  panel  at  a  session  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  Mr.  Har- 
bach reported  that  the  people  in  this 
neighborhood  were  largely  preoccupied 
with  the  effort  to  raise  economic 
standards  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other and  therefore  were  reluctant  to 
be  identified  with  contemporaries  in 
the  same  middle-income  class.  This 
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raised  barriers  to  the  free  mingling  of 
neighborhood  folk  and  presented  real 
obstacles  to  planning  for  social  associa- 
tion. 

The  practical  aspects  of  finance  and 
public  relations  also  found  a  substan- 
tial place  on  this  section's  program. 
Speaking  at  the  opening  session,  Har- 
old E.  Winey,  executive  director  of 
San  Francisco's  Community  Chest, 
while  admitting  that  more  voluntary 
support  was  needed,  emphasized  that 
confidence  in  quality  of  service,  rather 
than  ''devices,"  would  create  more  in- 
formed and  favorable  community 
opinion.  Good  management — the  con- 
stant revaluation  of  program  —  and 
adequate  financing  are  more  closely  re- 
lated than  we  sometimes  think,  he  said. 

Good  interpretation  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  adequate  support  was  dealt 


with  in  a  witty,  competent  paper  by 
Sallie  Bright,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Publicity  Council  for 
Health  and  Welfare  Services.  Point- 
ing out  three  great  interpretive 
strengths,  Mrs.  Bright  told  a  meeting 
of  the  AAGW  that  the  content  of 
groupwork  was  "likeable,"  that,  unlike 
other  social  work  programs,  no  "trou- 
ble" ticket  was  needed  to  qualify  for 
participation;  and  that  the  compara- 
tive superabundance  of  groupwork 
volunteers  should  make  possible  an 
"army  of  interpreters."  Because  it  has 
tended  to  rely  on  "good  olr)  symbols  of 
American  tradition,"  such  as  stressing 
"the  healthy  life"  or  "patriotism,"  Mrs. 
Bright  was  inclined  to  feel  that  so  far 
groupwork  had  taken  the  lazy  way  out 
of  interpretation. 

Winding    up    by   saying    that    since 


democracy  stands  or  falls  on  intelligent 
participation  by  the  people,  Mrs.  bright 
said  she  believed  the  story  of  group- 
work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  indi- 
vidual development  within  the  group, 
"will  fall  on  the  ears  of  a  very  grateful 
nation,  if  it  is  well  told." 

At  the  national  level,  prospects  for 
coordinating  the  interests  of  national 
organizations  of  youth  were  described 
by  Bernice  Bridges,  secretary  of  the 
youth  division  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly. 

At  the  initiation  of  U.  S.  delegates 
to  the  World  Youth  Conference  in 
London  in  1945,  steps  were  taken  to 
coordinate  youth  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. An  Interim  Commission  has  now 
been  established  to  which  the  youth 
division  of  the  Assembly  is  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  temporary  adviser. 


Organizing  and  Administering  Social  Welfare 


The  purpose  of  this  year's  com- 
munity organization  section,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Wilbur  I.  Newstetter, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
clearly  described  in  the  Conference  pro- 
gram as  "designated  to  relate  practices 
in  the  broad  field  of  community  or- 
ganization and  planning  to  the  central 
core  of  criteria  for  professional  social 
work." 

Early  in  the  week,  two  keynote 
papers  by  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  and 
Mr.  Newstetter  sharply  focused  on 
this  question  of  what  segment  of  com- 
munity organization  legitimately  can 
be  described  as  social  work  practice  and 
what  cannot.  Later  discussions  drew 
upon  firsthand  materials  from  local, 
national,  and  international  practice  to 
illustrate  the  issues.  Reflecting  the  same 
interest  were  the  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munity Organization  which  joined 
with  the  section  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Conference  for  a  summary  discussion. 

The  afternoon  sessions  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
dealt,  on  the  other  hand,  with  such 
matters  as  neighborhood  organizations, 
research,  local-national  relationships, 
volunteer  service,  health  councils,  and 
personnel  practices. 

How  much  of  community  organiza- 
tion is  social  work,  said  Mr.  Pray,  "de- 
pends on  what  we  mean  by  generic  so- 
cial work  practice  .  .  .  and  by  com- 
munity organization  practice."  Using 
many  of  the  basic  concepts  with  which 


he  approached  the  question  of  generic 
casework  in  his  paper  in  the  casework 
section  he  suggested  that  the  essence  of 
generic  social  work  lies  in  its  focus  on 
"facilitating  a  process  of  adjustment, 
rather  than  in  the  attainment  of  a  spe- 
cific product  or  end.  .  .  .  Its  methods 
and  skills  are  encompassed  in  a  dis- 
ciplined capacity  to  initiate,  sustain, 
and  use  a  direct  helping  relationship 
with  people  based  upon  a  sensitive  alert 
awareness  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
one's  own  feeling." 

Mr.  Pray  felt  that  community  or- 
ganization is  a  part  of  social  work 
"when  its  focal  concern  .  .  .  relates  al- 
ways to  the  development  of  the  process 
by  which  people  find  satisfying  and 
fruitful  relationships,  and  not  to  the 
attainment  of  specific  products."  Thus, 
"the  concept  [of  community  organiza- 
tion] which  places  heavy  emphasis 
upon  the  methods  and  skills  involved  in 
research,  administration,  planning,  and 
interpretation"  would  tend  to  "sepa- 
rate and  distinguish  it"  from  generic 
social  work. 

Two  main  characteristics  of  the  prac- 
tice now  generally  termed  community 
organization  would  prevent  its  being 
classified  as  social  work,  according  to 
Mr.  Pray: 

First,  "that  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion often  follows,  rather  than  pre- 
cedes, the  choice  of  goals.  In  the  plan- 
ning stage,  before  organization  really 
begins,  not  only  is  the  problem  likely 
to  be  identified  and  defined,  but  a  dia- 
gram of  the  specific  outcome  to  be 


achieved  is  likely  to  emerge" ;  and 
Second,  "that  community  organiza- 
tion is  often  dissociated  from  the  actual 
service  of  specific  individuals  or  groups. 
...  It  is  easy,  therefore,  for  both 
promoters  and  participants  to  find  their 
satisfaction  in  the  creation  of  a  well 
articulated,  symmetrical,  deftly  or- 
ganized structure  and  mechanism." 

Mr.  Newstetter,  like  Mr.  Pray,  felt 
that  areas  of  education,  promotion,  and 
administration  were  not  a  part  of  the 
"social  work  process."  However,  the 
characteristic  of  community  organiza- 
tion which  will  entitle  it  to  inclusion 
in  social  work,  he  felt,  is  to  be  found 
in  an  adaptation  of  social  groupwork 
methods.  This  he  termed  the  "social 
intergroup  work  process,"  an  essential 
process  in  a  democratic  society  where 
many  different  groups  need  opportunity 
to  learn  the  methods  of  cooperation. 
Intergroups  may  be  of  three  types: 

1.  Where   the   members   are  official 
delegates  of  the  groups  they  represent 
and  are  bound  by  their  instructions; 

2.  Where  the  members  are  officially 
delegated    by    their    groups    but    left 
more  or  less  free  to  act  on  their  own 
initiative; 

3.  Where  the  members  serve  in  their 
individual   capacity   even   though   they 
may     be     representative     of     various 
groups.  In  this  latter  is  included  the 
type    group    made    up    of  "influential 
people,"  which,  in  general,  Mr.  News- 
tetter  believed  is  least  representative  of 
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the  intergroup  process  under  discussion. 

Th£  essence  of  the  social  work  proc- 
ess of  adjustment  in  relationships  is  in 
the  "from"  and  "to"  process — between 
the  individuals  serving  on  the  inter- 
group  and  between  the  intergroup  and 
the  constituent  groups  from  which 
come  its  members.  The  role  which  de- 
fines the  community  organizer  as  a  so- 
cial worker  is  that  of  an  "enabler" 
rather  than  a  "doer,"  for  he  must  un- 
derstand the  individuals  and  groups 
represented,  enable  the  group  to  form, 
to  select  and  discard  goals,  and  help, 
face  problems  that  block  the  intergroup 
process. 

,  In  the  paper  read  for  her  as  a  com- 
panion address  to  Mr.  Pray  on  the 
subject  "Community  Organization  and 
Planning — for  What?"  Dorothy  Kahn, 
executive  director  of  the  New  York 
Welfare  Council,  had  given  these  cri- 
teria for  community  organization  in 
social  work :  ( 1 )  the  purpose  should  be 
clearly  defined;  (2)  every  specific  ac- 
tivity must  be  designed  to  promote  the 
stated  program;  and  (3)  policies  and 
purposes  must  be  consistent  and  har- 
monious. 

Throughout  the  week  and  especially 
in  the  final  open  discussion  session  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Helen  D. 
Green  of  Pittsburgh,  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  question  of 
the  community  organizer's  responsi- 
bility for  "objectives"  and  for  "out- 
comes." 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  New- 
sletter's paper,  Edwin  C.  Berry,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Urban  League  of 


Pittsburgh,  asked  "if  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  social  intergroup  work  enabler 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  many 
groups  in  the  community,  lose  sight  of 
the  people  to  be  served,  and  become 
merely  a  dishonest  collaborator?"  A 
speaker  from  the  floor  at  the  final 
meeting  commented  that  "communities 
don't  do  much  of  anything  without  an 
objective,"  while  Campbell  Murphy,  of 
the  Seattle  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
noted  an  apparent  difference  in  point 
of  view  between  the  teachers  of  com- 
munity organization  and  the  prac- 
titioners in  the  field  regarding  the  com- 
munity organizer  as  an  enabler  rather 
than  a  doer. 

Also,    while    not    expecting    "com- 


munity organization  to  be  achieved 
through  structure  or  mechanical  device 
alone,"  Violet  Sieder  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  in  another 
meeting  of  this  section,  felt  "that  struc- 
ture can  be  an  important  factor  in  fa- 
cilitating or  hindering  community  wel- 
fare planning.  Questions  of  size  of 
board,  relationship  between  board  and 
staff,  geographical  coverage,  are  impor- 
tant to  all  local,  national,  public  and 
private  agencies."  In  the  community 
welfare  council,  particularly,  "thought- 
ful blending  of  lay  and  professional 
knowledge  can  temper  agency  com- 
petitiveness with  statesmanship  to 
achieve  an  objective  plan  of  action  for 
community  services. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Prominent  threads  in  the  Confer- 
ence pattern  of  mutually  involved  cross 
currents  concerning  basic  concepts  and 
subject  matter  emerging  from  each  sec- 
tion were  not  only  these  community  or- 
ganization discussions,  but  also  those 
of  the  section  on  administration, 
planned  this  year  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Merrill  F.  Krughoff  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 

Generic  food  for  sober  professional 
thought,  for  example,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  statement  that  "the  problem  be- 
fore the  principal  professions  today  is 
whether  or  not  the  administration  of 
their  institutions  is  going  to  remain  in 
then-  hands  or  whether  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  other  specialists  who  are 
trained  particularly  for  administra- 


tion,"  made  by  John  M.  Pfiffner,  pro- 
fessor of  public  administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  He  ad- 
mitted, in  his  discussion  of  manage- 
ment aspects  of  state  and  local  public 
welfare  programs,  that  it  is  mainly 
engineers,  financiers,  accountants,  who 
have  been. concerned  with  the  study  of 
management  and  that  "those  who 
started  out  with  the  structural  ap- 
proach to  management  need  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  people,"  but 
nevertheless,  he  pointed  out,  "those  who 
know  about  people  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  structural 
approach  to  management." 

Equally  generic  to  both  community 
organization  and  administration  was  a 
paper  on  misconceptions  about  demo- 
cratic administration,  prepared  for  the 
American  Association  of  Group  Work- 
ers by  Louis  H.  Blumenthal,  executive 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Jewish 
Community  Center.  The  trouble  in 
blending  administration  and  democracy, 
he  stressed,  "lies  not  within  the  two 
processes"  but  "in  our  misunderstand- 
ing of  them.  .  .  .  Freedom  in  a  democ- 
racy is  never  unqualified.  Its  very  na- 
ture is  a  product  of  order  and  control." 

Administrators  must  "see  that  things 
get  done"  but  it  is  "a  sheer  myth  that 
democratic  processes  are  inherently  in- 
efficient." On  the  contrary  "energy  is 
lost  when  the  worker  is  frustrated  in 
the  expressing  of  self.  .  .  .  Group  par- 
ticipation avoids  waste  by  uncovering 
all  points  of  view  .  .  .  once  perfected 
it  can  be  a  time  saver  .  .  .  but  democ- 
racy becomes  a  burden  when  its  de- 
mands exceed  the  individual's  capacity 
to  practice  it."  Democratic  administra- 
tion, concluded  Mr.  Blumenthal,  does 
(Continued  on  page  157) 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  HOUSING  BILL 
(S.  866)  have  been  concluded  and  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee expects  to  get  the  bill  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  before  Congress  re- 
cesses for  its  summer  vacation. 

Testifying  at  the  hearings,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  .Colored  People  expressed 
some  concern  over  the  omission  of  any 
provision  assuring  the  participation  of 
Negroes  equitably  and  without-  segre- 
gation. The  association  asked  that 
Title  I  be  rewritten  to  clarify  that 
point. 

And  rewording  was  also  suggested 
for  Title  VII,  dealing  with  urban  re- 
development, to  protect  Negroes  losing 
their  present  dwellings  through  slum 
clearance  programs  and  in  the  insur- 
ance provisions  for  rental  housing 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  of  moderate  incomes.  The 
association  objected  to  the  granting  of 
investment  insurance  to  projects  arbi- 
trarily excluding  tenants  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color. 

"Any  legislation,"  the  association 
held,  "which  presumes  to  establish  a 
national  housing  policy;  which  seeks 
to  establish  a  long  range  housing  and 
urban  redevelopment  program  that 
will  determine  community  living  pat- 
terns for  the  next  hundred  years,  must 
take  these  undemocratic  practices  into 
account  and  seek  to  correct  them." 

•»•;•#•> 

THE  SO-CALLED  FULL  EMPLOY- 

ment  Act  of  1946  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  administration  and  Congress 
the  machinery  by  which,  if  properly 
implemented,  the  national  economy 
could  be  stabilized.  It  begins  to  look, 
however,  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a 
matter  of  too  little  and  too,  much  too, 
late. 

•  That  part  of  the  machinery  known 
as  the  Economic  Council  has  been 
functioning,  but  the  second  part,  and 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  most 
important — the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee — is  just  getting  around  to 
thinking  of  the  matter. 

Charles  O.  Hardy,  formerly  econo- 
mist for  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  Fred  E. 
Berquist,  a  government  man  for  some 
years,  have  been  appointed  by  the 


committee  as  staff  economists.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Berquist  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  concession  to  the  com- 
mittee's liberals  who  had  not  been  too 
well  pleased  with  the  other  choice. 
How  well  the  two  experts  will  work 
together  has  yet  ta  be  seen,  but  their 
backgrounds  would  not  afford  any 
great  promise  of  harmony.  "The  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  has  not 
seen  eye  to  eye  with  Washington  these 
fifteen  years  past. 

*  *  i 

DECLARING  THAT  A  PIECEMEAL 
approach  to  social  security  will  not  do, 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R.  Wis.) 
is  sponsoring  a  resolution  (S.  13)  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  fourteen- 
member  Joint  Committee  on  Social 
Security. 

The  Wisconsin  senator  expressed 
concern  over  the  diminishing  power 
of  the  social  security  dollar.  It  is  a 
subject,  he  declared,  on  which  "every 
one  of  my  colleagues  each  day  receives 
countless  anguished  letters  from  old 
folks,  from  blind  folks,  from  widows, 
and  others  pleading  for  an  adjustment 
of  the  social  security  system." 

*••»••* 

WlTH      FIFTY- ODD     MEMBERS     OF 

the  present  Congress  already  commit- 
ted to  the  Townsend  "plan"  (just  in 
case  you  thought  it  had  been  forgot- 
ten), the  Townsendites  are  planning 
their  first  convention  since  1940  for 
the  last  week  of  June. 

Representatives  Homer  Angel  (R. 
Ore.)  and  J.  Hardin  Peterson  (D. 
Fla.)  are  co-sponsors  of  the  new 
Townsend  bills  (H.R.  16  and  H.R. 
2476). 

The  new  plan  calls  for  a  3  percent 
tax  on  all  but  very  low  incomes.  The 
"take"  would  be  divided  among  all 
persons  over  sixty  who  voluntarily  re- 
tired, with  the  requirement  that  bene- 
ficiaries spend  their  pension  money 
within  30  days  after  receiving  it. 

*      *      <* 

AFTER  REJECTING  THE  ORIGINAL 
bill  as  too  expensive,  the  Senate  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  brought  out  its 
own  version  of  the  Langer-Chavez  re- 
tirement bill,  which  grants  pensions  to 
widows  and  surviving  dependents  of 
federal  employes,  r -rises  pens;ons.  and 


permits  employes  to  retire  on  reduced 
pensions  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  now 
possible. 

The  bill's  chances  in  the  Senate  are 
considered   good   and   its   sponsors   are 
hopeful  that  it  will  have  a  more  than 
even  break  in  the  House. 
+•     +     •* 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  THE  WASH- 
ington  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Dav-id 
E.  Lilienthal,  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  urged  a  "grass 
roots"  atomic  energy  education 
campaign. 

Indirectly,  he  indicated  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  subject  lay  with  the 
press,  schools,  and  other  information 
media.  The  purpose  of  the  campaign, 
as  Mr.  Lilienthal  sees  it,  is  to  spread 
knowledge  of  how  vital  the  subject  is 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
country.  Understanding,  he  felt,  is 
not  over  the  heads  of  most  of  us. 


ALMOST  TWO  THIRDS  MORE  VET- 
crans  were  admitted  to  Veterans 
Administration  and  non-VA  hospitals 
during  1946  than  in  1945,  according 
to  the  Veterans  Administration.  A 
total  of  458,749  were  admitted  last 
year,  an  increase  of  174,342  or  61.3 
percent  over  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  hospitals  increased  about  26  per- 
cent (from  97  to  122)  and  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds  available  for  ailing 
veterans  was  raised  from  79,450  to 
97,772,  an  increase  of  23  percent. 

More  than  83  percent  of  .the  total 
admittances  consisted  of  general  medi- 
cal or  surgical  patients,  12  percent 
were  neuropsychiatric,  and  about  5 
percent  were  tuberculosis  patients. 

•f        4-        + 

HEARING  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Security  have  been 
completed  with  the  betting  odds  on  the 
Aiken  rather  than  the  Fulbright-Taft 
bill.  A  barrage  of  witnesses  criticized 
the  latter  measure  as  too  inflexible. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Frontiers  of  Medicine 

j 


f  - 
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Reporting  that  New  York  City's 
health  department  is  now  spending  a 
total  of  $26.25  per  child  for  preven- 
tive health  services  between  birth  and 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Dr.  Leona 
Baumgartner,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  child  hygiene,  told 
luncheon  guests  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee on  Children  of  New  York  on 
March  24  that  the  question  "is  not 
whether  we  can  afford  that  much,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  to  do  so  little 
in  this  preventive  field."  Most  chil- 
dren could  be  happy  and  healthy,  she 
said,  if  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare programs  were  shaped  in  accord 
with  today's  knowledge  about  chil- 
dren's growth  and  development,  and 
about  the  effect  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  upon  children. 

Over  300  lay  and  professional  men 
and  women,  interested  in  New  York 
City's  health  services  for  children,  at- 
tended the  luncheon,  held  to  honor 
Dr.  Baumgartner's  completion  of  ten 
years'  service  in  the  city's  health  de- 
partment. Paying  tribute  to  this 
"foster  mother  to  a  million  children," 
Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Yale  Univer- 
sity's professor  emeritus  of  public 
health,  reviewed  specific  gains  in 
health  services  made  during  Dr. 
Baumgartner's  period  of  service,  and 
defined  some  problems  to  which  the 
city  should  give  immediate  attention 
and  support.  Among  these  were  the 
fact  that  welfare  stations  were  han- 
dling over  twice  as  many  children  as 
they  had  been  designed  to  serve,  and 
that  "only  the  fringes  of  the  great 
problem  of  mental  hygiene"  had 
been  touched. 

The  shortage  of  competent  doctors 
and  nurses  was  pointed  out  as  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  New  York  City's  children, 
by  Dr.  Donovan  J.  McCune,  chair- 
man of  the  Citizen's  Committee's 
health  section,  and  professor  of  pedia- 
trics, College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geans,  Columbia  University.  He 
urged  that  a  training  program  in  the 
child  public  health  field  be  developed. 

The  Citizen's  Committee,  which 
was  organized  in  1945  (see  Survey 


Midmonthly,  January  1946,  page  23) 
is  a  group  of  eighty  lay  and  profes- 
sional people  who  represent  skills  and 
experience  in  the  fields  of  child  health, 
education  and  welfare.  Currently 
the  committee  has  six 'special  sections 
working  intensively  on  health,  men- 
tal health,  correction  and  protection, 
education,  foster  care,  and  community 
problems.  The  emphasis  of  the  group 
is  on  better  preventive  services  and  an 
increase  of  citywide  planning  in  be- 
half of  children. 

In  1946,  the  committee  spearheaded 
a  successful  movement  to  get  an  ap- 
propriation into  the  city  budget  to 
cover  a  psychiatric  treatment  program 
in  the  Children's  Court.  Originally  a 
demonstration  project,  the  program 
had  been  supported  privately  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  which  time  it  had 
proved  that,  given  such  treatment,  70 
percent  of  the  children  brought  into 
this  court  could  remain  in  their  own 
homes,  rather  than  having  to  be  sent 
to  institutions. 

Civilian  Blood  Bank 

Plans  for  setting  up  a  voluntary 
civilian  blood  donor  service  were  an- 
nounced in  March  by  the  New  York 
City  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Coordinating  Council 
of  the  five  county  medical  societies. 
Blood  will  be  collected  from'  the  pub- 
lic at  donor  stations  and  passed  on 
without  charge  to  five  city  hospitals. 
Later  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  additional  city  hospitals  and 
to  voluntary  institutions.  The  latter 
will  pay  a  laboratory  service  charge. 

Each  donor  receives  credit  for 
blood  contributed,  and  he  or  any 
member  of  his  family  may  draw 
against  this  credit  at  any  participating 
hospital. 

Rheumatic  Fever 

Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  plans  to  open  an  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  in 
July,  according  to  the  March  15 
Journal  of,  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Gifts  amounting  to 
$60.000  have  already  been  received  for 


the  institute — $45,000  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  and  $15,000 
from  the  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany, Lederle  Laboratories  Division. 
The  mechanism  of  rheumatic  fever 
will  be  studied,  as  well  as  methods  for 
its  prevention  and  treatment.  Clinical 
research  will  be  carried  on  in  collabo- 
ration with  hospitals  concerned  with 
the  care  of  rheumatic  children. 

Leprosy 

Fresh  hope  was  given  the  world's 
five  to  ten  million  lepers  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Leprosy  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Washington  last  December. 
Leprologists  reported  that  the  U.  S. 
Leprosarium  at  Carville,  La.,  had  had 
excellent  results  with  the  use  of  three 
sulfa  drugs — promin,  diasone,  and 
promizole — and  that  the  outlook  for 
the  use  of  streptomycin  was  promising. 
Last  year,  Carville  discharged  over 
forty  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  378  patients  at 
Carville,  there  are  an  estimated  2,000 
to  3,000  lepers  in  the  country  who  are 
untreated  either  because  they  do  not 
know  they  have  the  disease  or  because 
they  shrink  from  the  stigma.  In  the 
February  issue  of  The  Trained  Nurse, 
Dr.  Waldemar  Schweisheimer  under- 
scores the  warning  of  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Mission  to  Lepers  that 
the  next  five  to  seven  years  may  show 
a  "marked  increase"  resulting  from 
wartime  conditions  of  overcrowding 
and  travel. 

Bugaboo 

Science  is  now  exploding  many  of 
the  ancient  terrors  surrounding  lep- 
rosy. So  noncontagious  is  it  that  in 
fifty-two  years  no  Carville  nurse  or 
.  doctor  has  become  infected.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robert  G.  Cochrane,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Vellore  Christian  Medical 
College  in  South  India,  only  3  to  5 
percent  of  healthy  adults  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease  even  wKen  in  bodily 
contact  with  a  leper,  although  50  per- 
cent of  children  are  vulnerable.  Much 
leprosy,  in  his  opinion,  "is  as  harmless 
as  a  birthmark  —  just  like  some  tuber- 
culosis." 

In  view  of  the  new  treatment  for 
leprosy,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
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Leprosy  recommended  that  Surgeon 
General  Thomas  Parran  adopt  a  pub- 
lic health  approach  to  the  problem 
rather  than  the  present  policy  of  segre- 
gation and  institutional  care,  according 
to  the  March  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health.  Emphasis  should  be 
upon  case  finding,  outpatient  treat- 
ment, periodic  reexamination  of  dis- 
charged patients,  and  a  program  of 
education  for  diseased  persons,  their 
families,  and  the  public.  Instead  of 
the  present  Leprosarium,  special  treat- 
ment centers  should  be  set  up  in  the 
four  states  where  leprosy  is  endemic — 
California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 

Hodgkin's  Disease 

The  Hodgkin's  Disease  Research 
Foundation  was  formed  recently  to 
seek  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease, 
which  annually  takes  the  lives  of  over 
3,000  people  throughout  the  country. 

Characterized  by  cancerlike  swell- 
ings of  the  lymph  nodes  and  lymphoid 
tissue,  the  disease  is  100  percent  fatal, 
usually  in  about  thirty  months.  Its 
victims  are  often  young  people. 

The  foundation  will  set  up  clinics 
throughout  the  country  where  pa- 
tients can  be  cared  for  and  studied. 
According  to  Time:  "Its  laboratories, 
while  concentrating  on  Hodgkin's 
Disease,  will  be  double-spurred  by  the 
hope  of  finding  some  clues  to  a  cure 
for  the  big  enemy — cancer." 

Multiple  Sclerosis 

A  national  campaign  to  combat 
multiple  sclerosis,  a  chronic  nerve  dis- 
ease, was  launched  in  February  at  a 
meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Asso- 
ciation for  Advancement  of  Research 
on  Multiple  Sclerosis,  Inc.,  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
According  to  Dr.  Tracy  J.  Putnam, 
director  of  the  Neurological  Institute 
at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
association,  this  ailment  "is  gradually 
becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  baffling  and  devastating  diseases, 
claiming  thousands  of  victims  all  over 
the  world  every  year."  It  "is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  young  adult,  striking  dur- 
ing the  most  productive  period  of  life." 
Its  symptoms  include  weakness  or 
numbness  of  the  extremities,  loss  of 
muscular  coordination,  and  emotional 
instability.  Available  statistics  on  its 
incidence  are  meager,  according  to  Dr. 
Putnam.  One  study  in  Baltimore,  cov- 
ering an  eleven-year  period,  revealed 
17.8  cases  per  thousand  population. 


The  new  organization  will  gather 
data  on  the  prevalence  and  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  disease,  writes 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  in  The  New 
York  Times.  It  will  also  coordinate 
research  efforts  on  the  disease,  conduct 
an  educational  program  for  the  public, 
and  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  both 
popular  and  scientific  material  about 
the  malady. 

Bone  Bank 

A  bone  bank  has  been  set  up  at 
the  George  F.  Geisinger  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Danville,  Pa.,  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  of  bone  for  grafting 
operations,  Dr.  Leonard  F.  Bush  of 
that  hospital  announced  in  a  recent 
address  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

Adoptions 

Reflecting  recent  revelations  of 
the  black  market  in  babies  is  the  re- 
port from  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau that  twenty  state  legislatures 
have  been  considering  extensive 
changes  in  their  adoption  laws.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1944  estimate  by  the  bureau, 
less  than  one  third  of  all  child  adop- 
tions in  the  country  were  handled  by 
accredited  social  agencies. 

The  Desmond-Rabin  bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  state 
legislature  early  this  year,  but  which 
failed  to  come  to  vote,  would  have 
made  the  placement  of  a  child  for 
profit  an  illegal  act.  Further,  it 
would  have  required  any  family  re- 
ceiving a  child  for  adoption  from  a 
source  other  than  an  authorized  agency 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  That 
public  body  would  have  been  made  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  home. 

Studies 

For  the  past  six  months,  the  New 
York  City  Committee  on  Adoptions 
has  been  studying  adoption  practices  in 
the  city,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
the  United  Hospital  Fund,  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

According  to  the  committee,  author- 
ized adoption  agencies  last  year  han- 
dled fewer  than  one  third  of  the  adop- 
tions in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the 
children  were  privately  placed  by 
intermediaries  varying  from  well-in- 
tentioned relatives  or  attendant  physi- 
cians to  rapacious  "baby  brokers" 


whose  charges  to  the  adoptive  parents 
ran  into  the  thousands. 

City  adoptive  agencies  received 
8,200  requests  for  babies  last  year  and 
had  only  805  available  for  adoption, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  demand. 

The  committee,  which  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Helen  L.  Buttenwei- 
ser,  has  been  studying  the  kind  and 
number  of  social  services  available  to 
unmarried  mothers,  the  adequacy  of 
facilities  for  adoption  services,  and  the 
blocks  and  bottlenecks  in  them ;  state 
laws  governing  adoptions;  and  the  in- 
formation programs  of  interested  social 
agencies. 

In  California,  a  one-year  study  of 
adoptive  practices  was  conducted  dur- 
ing 1946  by  a  statewide  committee 
financed  by  the  Columbia  Foundation. 
The  report  of  this  study  recommends: 
that  all  adoption  hearings  be  private; 
that  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  license  additional  private 
child-placing  agencies ;  that  counties  be 
authorized  to  place  children  for  adop- 
tion, with  the  state  paying  the  cost. 

Interpretation 

Accredited  agencies  have  failed 
to  overcome  the  black  market  in  babies 
chiefly  because  they  do  not  inform 
the  public  that  they  themselves  lack 
the  facilities  to  handle  the  present 
volume  of  cases  in  the  community,  de- 
clared Dorothea  P.  Coe,  director  of 
•the  Spence-Chapin  Adoption  Service 
in  New  York,  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Last  year,  she  reported,  "with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  we  .  .  .  had  to  see 
36  percent  of  the  mothers  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  turned  away 
with  no  alternative  but  private 
adoption." 

That  agencies  should  attempt  to  fos- 
ter more  public  understanding  of  their 
work  is  also  pointed  out  in  an  article 
in  the  January  Community  Service 
News  from  the  Milwaukee  County 
Community  Fund  and  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  The  article  attrib- 
utes the  volume  of  placements  made 
directly  through  mother  or  doctor  in 
that  city  rather  than  through  a  quali- 
fied social  agency,  to  the  fact  that 
agency  procedure  is  necessarily  involved 
and  requires  a  waiting  period,  some- 
times lengthy. 

Agencies  can  also  help  show  society 
that  punitive  attitudes  toward  the  un- 
married mother  only  serve  to  create 
further  maladjustment,  writes  Jerome 
Zeitlin  in  the  December  Channels.  "As 
long  as  punitive  attitudes  toward  the 
unwed  mother  continue  to  dominate 
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the  community,  she  will  continue  to 
dispose  of  her  baby  in  the  speediest 
.  .  .  manner  possible,  avoiding  the 
agency  and  providing  a  continual  sup- 
ply to  the  black  market." 

Sine  Qua  Non 

According  to  Katharine  Lenroot, 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  states  have  as 
yet  passed  legislation  which  the  bureau 
considers  adequate  to  protect  all  the 
parties  to  an  adoption.  The  bureau 
includes  in  its  recommendations:  that 
the  state  welfare  department  have  the 
right  to  appear  at  an  adoption  hearing; 
that  the  court  granting  an  adoption 
be  in  the  locality  where  the  petitioners 
reside  and  are  known ;  confidential 
records  should  be  assured ;  safeguards 
should  be  placed  around  consent  pro- 
ceedings; a  waiting  period  should  be 
provided,  with  supervision  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  before  an 
adoption  becomes  final. 

Rehabilitation 

A  new  rehabilitation  department, 
designed  to  restore  to  useful  life  pa- 
tients disabled  by  disease,  has  been  set 
up  at  New  York's  Bellevue  Hospital. 
A  joint  venture  of  the  hospital  and  the 
New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine,  the  center  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  grant  of  $250,000  given  the  col- 
lege in  1944  by  the  Baruch  Commit- 
tee on  Physical  Medicine. 

Two  Bellevue  wards  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  program  of  physical 
re-training,  psychological  and  social 
assistance,  and  pre-vocational  guid- 
ance. The  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York -has  made  available  its 
Crawford  Shop,  where  patients  can 
acquire  needle-trades  skills.  Close  co- 
operation is  maintained  with  the  work 
of  other  social  agencies. 

The  college  is  seeking  $2,500,000 
to  expand  this  program  in  a  new  In- 
stitute of  Rehabilitation  and  Physical 
Medicine,  which  would  be  a  part  of 
the  proposed  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  handicapped  people  in 
the  New  York  area  are  in  need  of 
aid,  according  to  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  director  of  the  program  and 
head  of  the  college's  new  department 
of  rehabilitation  and  physical  medicine. 
The  new  institute  also  would  serve 
as  a  research  and  training  center  for 
personnel,  and  would  provide  leader- 
ship for  other  communities  interested 
in  establishing  such  projects. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

New  Director 

Donald  Young,  now  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  is  to  be  the  new 
director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  He  will  succeed 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  who  retires 
June  30,  after  thirty-five  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
going  to  the  Council  as  research 
secretary  in  1932,  he  was  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  the  Wharton 
School. 

During  the  war  he  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  Army  and 
Navy  Committee  on  Welfare  and 
Recreation.  He  is  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Natural- 
ization and  Citizenship,  and  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  books  and 
monographs  on  minority  prob- 
lems. 


Reportable 

In  California,  physical  condi- 
tions which  handicap  children  and 
young  people  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  are  now  importable  to  local 
public  health  departments  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  purpose  is  twofold :  to  seek  out  all 
those  in  need  of  treatment ;  and  to  find 
out  how  much  of  the  state's  youth  is 
handicapped. 

Wanted — Jobs 

To  implement  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  recently  wrote 
to  all  state  governors  suggesting  that 
the  states  set  Tip  services  for  the  handi- 
capped in  their  employment  systems 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Although  en- 
thusiasm during  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  last 
October  resulted  in  jobs  for  29,400, 
he  wrote,  subsequent  months  showed 


a  decided  drop  in  these  opportunities. 

Mr.  Schwellenbach  suggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  specially  trained  selective- 
placement  counselors  to  the  local 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  re- 
cently returned  to  the  states  by  Con- 
gress. The  duties  of  these  counselors 
would  be  to  help  the  handicapped 
make  vocational  plans,  direct  them  to 
agencies  for  training  or  rehabilitation, 
develop  job  opportunities  for  them. 

Indicative  of  the  need  for  these 
counselors  is  a  recent  report  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk  in  The  New  York 
Times  that  there  are  170,000  registra- 
tion cards  in  state  employment  agen- 
cies bearing  the  names  of  disabled 
veterans  and  marked  "hold  for  suit- 
able position."  Dr.  Rusk  added  that 
there  are  200,000  more  disabled  vet- 
erans in  schools  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing courses  who  soon  will  be  looking 
for  work. 

Reducing  Relief  Rolls 

A  vocational  guidance  clinic  in 
Minneapolis  has  transformed  hun- 
dreds of  chronic  relief  recipients  into 
efficient  jobholders  through  discovery 
of  latent  talents,  according  to  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House. 
Aptitude  tests  and  counseling  have 
aided  all  but  6  percent  of  those  tested 
to  become  self-supporting,  despite 
physical  or  mental  handicaps — an 
annual  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$500,000. 

On  the  clinic's  staff  are  an  experi- 
enced psychologist,  supervisor,  two 
specially  trained  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrative assistants. 

The  clinic  works  closely  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  Vocational 
Guidance  Service  and  over  a  hundred 
business  and  industrial  organizations  in 
finding  jobs  for  clients.  One  indus- 
try alone  has  accepted  139  referrals, 
all  of  them  handicapped. 

A  rehabilitation  clinic  was  set  up 
by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  welfare  de- 
partment last  October  to  help  unem- 
ployables  on  the  relief  rolls.  Of  655 
such  clients  examined  at  the  clinic.  1 
were  classified  as  employable  and  216 
as  having  remediable  defects,  physical 
or  mental.  Some  of  these  the  city  i< 
helping — with  surgery,  artificial  limbs, 
and  psychotherapy — to  increase  their 
chances  for  self-support.  • 

Figures 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation is  urging  the  states  to  set 
their  sights  on  beginning  the  rehabili- 
tation of  500,000  civilians  by  the  end 
of  1948,  Michael  J.  Shortley,  director, 
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reported  to  Congress  in  February.  He 
stated  that  there  are  1,500,000  men 
and  women  of  working  age  in  the 
country,  aside  from  veterans,  with 
service-incurred  disabilities,  who  have 
mental  or  physical  impairments  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  be  considered  em- 
ployment handicaps.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  disabled  in  this  country  is 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
at  28,000,000. 

Application 

A  by-product  of  the  war  is  the 
rehabilitation  program  at  Woodville, 
the  Allegheny  (Pa.)  County  Home, 
which  is  bringing  new  hope  to  its  in- 
digent occupants.  It  all  came  about 
when  a  former  serviceman,  Lawrence 
Honeychuck,  who  had  been  a  regis- 
tered nurse  at  the  home  before  the 
war,  returned  with  a  determination 


to  set  up  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  the  navy. 

He  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Dr. 
G.  P.  Hammill,  head  of  the  county 
institution  district.  Dr.  Murray  Fer- 
derber,  a  physician  trained  in  physical 
medicine,  was  found  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram. Following  a  planning  meeting 
with  the  county  commissioners,  Mr. 
Honeychuck  was  sent  to  New  York's 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled for  a  short  intensive  course  in 
physical  rehabilitation  methods.  Within 
a  short  time  rehabilitative  work  was 
begun  at  Woodville  with  Jhomemade 
equipment. 

So  successful  has  the  project  been 
in  getting  bedridden  indigents  up  and 
around,  and  even  back"  to  wage- 
earning,  that  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  a  proposed  new  county  home. 


The  American  Family 


In  the  nation's  big  cities,  "where 
the  bulk  of  Catholics  live,  one  half 
of  the  marriages  end  in  divorce,"  The 
Reverend  John  F.  Noll  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Diocese  told  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  on  Family 
Life,  held  in  Chicago  in  March. 
Eighty  percent  of  Protestantism  is 
rural,  he  said,  "and  it  is  in  rural 
America  where  family  life  is  most 
wholesome,  and  where  the  divorce 
rate  is  still  low." 

A  conference  resolution  pointed  out 
that  economic  evils  place  "unreason- 
able hardships  on  families,"  and  advo- 
cated a  home-building  program  "in 
which  government  and  private  capital 
would  cooperate  to  provide  sufficient 
decent  homes." 

Bishop  Peter  W.  Bartholme  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  episcopal  moderator  of 
the  Family  Life  Bureau,  declared  that 
the  bureau  would  support  legislative 
and  social  movements  "for  family  liv- 
ing wages,  better  housing,  better 
health  and  .  .  .  general  improvement  in 
the  material  conditions  of  family  life." 
Basically,  however,  "the  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  child  must  be  restored  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  in  order  to 
save  the  family." 

At  the  American  Social  Hygiene  re- 
gional conference  in  New  York  in 
February,  sharply  opposing  methods 
were  proposed  for  safeguarding  the 
American  home,  reports  Better  Times. 

Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  professor  of 
sociology  at  Harvard,  prophesied  a 


violent  temporary  breakup  of  the 
whole  family  system  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  He  declared  that  "mass 
moral  education  will  have  to  be  tried 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  civilization 
will  have  to  be  sold  on  the  aspirin 
level." 

Replied  Charles  G.  Bolte :  "Just  as 
you  cannot  separate  the  problem  of 
venereal  disease  from  that  of  why 
young  people  cannot  get  married,  so 
you  cannot  separate  the  growth  or  de- 
generation of  family  life  from  the 
status  of  institutions  in  the  world 
which  can  bring  peace,  prosperity  and 
freedom." 

Students  of  Marriage 

If  a  wife  carries  on  a  wage  earn- 
ing job  or  some  other  constructive 
activity,  her  marriage  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  if  she  devotes  herself 
exclusively  to  her  home  and  family. 
This  was  the  advice  given  at  the  final 
session  of  a  course  in  marriage  and 
parenthood  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, Bronxville,  N.  Y.  Addressing  a 
class  of  a  hundred  young  women  and 
several  ex-GI  students,  Mary  Fisher 
Langmuir,  professor  of  child  study 
and  director  of  the  nursery  school  at 
Vassar  College,  reported  on  a  recent 
study  of  fifty  wives  who  had  an  out- 
side job  and  fifty  who  did  not.  The 
home  life  of  working  wives  showed 
better  balance,  she  said,  and  these 
women  actually  devoted  more  time  to 
their  children  than  did  the  other 
group. 

Students  at  the   School  of  Business 


of  New  York's  City  College  formed 
a  Social  Horizons  Club  in  March 
"to  prepare  students  to  cope  with  ob- 
ligations of  marriage  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parenthood."  A  prelimin- 
ary meeting  brought  an  overflow  at- 
tendance of  200  students  to  hear  Prof. 
B.  W.  Aginsky  of  the  college's  sociol- 
ogy department  speak  on  "The  Causes 
of  Disputes  in  Married  Life." 

The  Doctors  Vote 

A  countrywide  inquiry  to  15,000 
physicians  showed  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  in  favor  of  birth 
control,  Dr.  Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  as- 
sociate professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  reported  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  in  New  York.  The  dinner 
launched  the  federation's  nationwide 
drive  to  raise  $2,000,000. 

Of  the  doctors  polled,  97.8  percent 
approved  birth  control  measures  for 
health  reasons,  86  percent  for  preg- 
nancy spacing,  and  79.4  percent  for 
economic  reasons. 

Medical  opinion  in  the  West  was 
found  to  be  most  liberal  toward  con- 
traception, according  to  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher, with  the  southern  states  rank- 
ing next,  the  central  area  third,  and 
the  Northeast  last. 

Last  Two 

The  Planned  Parenthood  League 
of  Massachusetts  is  planning  a  new 
attempt  to  amend  existing  antibirth 
control  statutes  in  that  state,  according 
to  the  April  Birth  Control  News.  A 
petition  bearing  20,000  signatures  will 
be  filed  next  December,  requesting  the 
1948  state  legislature  to  amend  the 
law.  If  no  action  is  taken,  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  signatures  will  be  append- 
ed, assuring  a  referendum  on  the  mat- 
ter on  the  1948  ballot. 

According  to  Prof.  Albert  Morris, 
head  of  Boston  University's  sociology 
department,  the  selling  of  contracep- 
tives is  legal  in  Massachusetts,  "but 
a  physician  who  gives  such  informa- 
tion to  a  mother  whose  life  would  be 
endangered  by  further  child-bearing 
is  now  a  lawbreaker." 

The  only  other  state  with  a  similar 
strict  prohibition  is  Connecticut.  Here, 
a  statewide  Physicians  Committee  of 
100  was  actively  working  for  a  bill  to 
permit  medical  prescription  of  contra- 
ceptives for  health  reasons,  the  News 
reported.  Introduced  in  the  assembly 
in  February,  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
but  not  the  Senate.  It  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  major  newspaper  —  the 
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Tribute  to  an  Educator 

Underlying  the  progress  in  social 
work  reported  in  this  Conference 
number  of  Surrey  Midmonthly  is  the 
dynamic  of  a  sensitized  and  disci- 
plined social  conscience.  One  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  a  theory  of 
social  work  training  which  permits 
neither  of  sentimentality  nor  of  an 
easy  reliance  on  technical  routines 
is  Alice  Salomon,  founder  of  the 
school  for  social  work  in  Berlin 
which  once  bore  her  name,  one- 
time chairman  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  Schools  of  Social 
Work. 

Living  in  retirement  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Salomon  on  April  19 
celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  birthday 
—or  rather,  many  of  her  several 
thousand  former  students,  now  dis- 
persed over  the  world,  celebrated  it 
by  letting  her  know  of  the  part  she 
has  played  in  their  lives. 

Some  also  wrote  who  only  indi- 
rectly experienced  the  stimulus  of 
her  personality  and  teaching,  yet 
consider  themselves  in  direct  succes- 
sion of  the  generation  she  has 
trained.  For  the  movement  of  non- 
sectarian  professional  social  work  in 
Germany  grew  from  inconspicuous 
earlier  roots  to  become  strong  and 
influential  only  about  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Dr.  Salomon  explains  this  rapid 
growth  in  part  by  the  emergence  of 
organized  women  as  a  social  force. 
In  Germany,  at  any  rate,  they  helped 


to  transform  a  somewhat  rigid  pro- 
vision for  the  social  welfare  into  a 
more  diversified,  and  above  all  a 
more  living,  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  of  understanding  and  service. 


William   Fox 


In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps 
symbolic  that  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings devoted  to  various  social  pur- 
poses on  the  grounds  of  the  IV-- 
talozzi-Froebel  Haus  in  Berlin  only 
one  survived  the  war,  the  struc- 
ture which  housed  the  school  of 
social  work:  Dr.  Salomon's  belief  in 
beauty  and  freedom  of  intercourse 


as  values  in  social  work  training  had 
equipped  this  building  with  a  roof 
garden  and  incidentally  rendered  it 
bomb-proof. 

In  a  radio  talk  at  Munich  the 
other  day  a  speaker,  referring  to  Dr. 
Salomon,  said  it  was  difficult  to 
think  of  her  as  bent  with  age.  She 
is  not  bent,  either  in  body  or  spirit. 
Although  she  is  not  well  and  can  see 
few  visitors,  her  insistence  on  the 
essentials  of  social  work  is  as  vigor- 
ous as  ever. 

These  are  the  exact  opposite  of 
those  proclaimed  in  the  schemes  of 
social  regimentation  by  which  totali- 
tarian regimes  try- to  attain  their  too 
abstractly  conceived  social  goals.  Like 
the  great  settlement  leaders  in  Eng- 
land and  America  who  were  her 
friends,  Dr.  Salomon  regards  the 
working  out  of  suitable  instruments 
as  important  but  secondary  to  their 
wise,  effective  use. 

To  her  the  chief  task  for  which 
professional  workers  must  be  trained 
in  this  era  of  social  reconstruction 
is  that  of  gaining  deeper  insight  into 
the  wants  to  be  met — and  these  con- 
ceived not  only  in  material  terms 
but  also,  and  above  all,  in  terms  of 
personal  security,  integrity,  love,  and 
social  participation. 

Thus  her  own  career,  as  seen  in 
retrospect  by  some  of  her  former 
associates,  rich  as  it  has  been  in 
social  inventiveness,  has  been  even 
richer  in  the  propagation  of  under- 
standing and  fellowship.  — B.L. 


Hartford  Courant- — and  by  500  minis- 
ters. An  Elmo  Roper  poll  showed  that 
85  percent  of  the  state's  citizens  favored 
the  bill. 

People  and  Things 

Eleanor  C.  Vincent,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  medical  social  service,  has 
retired  from  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  after  twenty-seven  years  of 
duty,  fourteen  of  them  as  national  di- 
rector of  its  hospital  service. 

Said  Surgeon  General  Norman  T. 
Kirk  of  the  army  in  commenting  on 
her  retirement:  "The  cooperation  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  •  hospital 
service  here  and  abroad,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  has  been  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Vincent." 

Incentive 

The  Elisabeth  S.  Prentiss  award 
in  health  education  was  presented  to 
Mary  P.  Connolly,  director  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  School  of 
Public  Health.  At  a  dinner  meeting 
of  the  recent  American  Public  Health 
Association  convention  in  Cleveland. 


Miss  Connolly  presented  the  plaque, 
emblematic  of  the  award,  to  the 
school,  "in  order,"  she  said,  "that  stu- 
dents will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  health  education  efforts  are  recog- 
nized." Miss  Connolly,  who  went  to 
her  present  post  in  1942,  has  con- 
ducted departments  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  and  Michigan  \urse,  and 
also  various  radio  programs.  For 
twenty-five  years  she  was  director  of 
health  education  of  the  Detroit  depart- 
ment of  health. 

Synthesis 

The  Reverend  Seward  Hiltner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  department 
of  pastoral  services  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  has  been  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Mr.  Hiltner  was 
honored,  according  to  a  release  from 
the  committee,  "for  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  coopera- 
tion between  clergymen  and  psychi- 
atrists and  other  physicians." 

As  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  Clinical  Training,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  he  has  guided  the 


clinical     pastoral     training    of     2,000 
clergymen  and  divinity  students. 

New  Jobs 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  was  elected 
president  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  February  in  St.  Louis.  Last  year, 
Mr.  Ryerson  served  as  vice-chairman 
in  charge  of  corporation  gifts  for 

ccc. 

Then  from  1927  to  1936  he  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  and  since  1941,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Aid  commission. 

One  of  Mr.  Ryerson's  first  official 
acts  was  to  appoint  as  chairman  of 
Community  Chests  of  America,  H.  J. 
Heinz  II  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  this  agency  in  its  first 
year,  Mr.  Heinz  "organized  the  effort 
for  a  united  name  and  symbol  and 
successfully  pressed  for  the  adoption 
of  an  effective  nationwide  public  rela- 
tions program  and  staff,"  according  to 
the  March  Community. 

Malcolm    R.    Lovell,    welfare 
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worker  and  former  assistant  to  the 
Undersecretary  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  named  chief  of  mission  to  Britain 
for  CARE — Cooperative  for  Ameri- 
can Remittances  to  Europe,  Inc. 

Jean  Kallenberg  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America  as  director  of  their  informa- 
tion service.  She  was  previously  as- 
sistant regional  representative  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  be- 
fore that  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  as  assistant  director  of 
home  service,  North  Atlantic  Area. 


LEWIS  E.  LAWES,  former  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  who  died  on  April 
23  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  was  in- 
ternationally famous  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  modern  penology.  In  his 
twenty-one  years  at  Sing  Sing  (1920 
to  1941)  he  developed  a  large  athletic 
program,  fostered  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal entertainments  for  inmates,  ex- 
panded the  educational  facilities  of  the 
prison,  and  had  radio  music  piped  into 
each  cell.  Under  his  leadership,  there 
was  evolved  a  system  of  complete  phy- 
sical, psychological,  and  psychiatric 
records  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  prison 
hospital  was  thoroughly  modernized. 
Mr.  Lawes  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
parole  and  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
He  opposed  capital  punishment  be- 
cause it  does  not  reduce  homicide. 

Of  the  seven  books  in  which  he  re- 
corded his  experiences  as  a  prison  ad- 
ministrator and  presented  his  theories 
of  penology,  the  best  known  is  "20,000 
Years  in  Sing  Sing"  (1932). 

Mr.  Lawes  was  a  United  States 
delegate  to  the  Prison  Congress  in 
London  in  1925,  in  Prague  in  1930, 
;iiul  in  Berlin  in  1935. 

MABBETT  K.  RECKORD,  general 
director  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  at  Wilmette, 
111.,  in  December,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Nationally  known  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial service,  he  was  an  active  worker 
in  the  long  campaign  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  legislation  in  Illinois, 
and  for  the  new  adoption  law  passed 
by  the  1945  General  Assembly.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  and  of  the  Community  Fund 
of  Chicago;  the  Illinois  Committee  on 
Child  Welfare  Legislation ;  and  the 
Mayor'?  Committee  on  Chicago  Child 
Care. 
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not  abandon  strong  leadership,  for 
"leadership  is  integral  to  the  dynamics 
of  group  life"  and  "a  leaderless  society 
is  unthinkable." 

Thus  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  that  "competent"  administra- 
tion on  which  the  support  of  "demo- 
cratic" administration  depends,  falls  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  administrator.  He 
must  "work  with  people,  rather  than 
bossing  over  them.  His  leadership  re- 
leases energy.  He  uses  power  but  is 
careful  to  see  that  it  is  not  harmful." 

This  question  of  the  use  of  "power" 
or  "authority"  by  the  administration, 
and  stemming  from  it  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  executive-staff  relationships, 
were  of  primary  concern  to  several 
speakers. 

And  in  an  illuminating  paper  on 
"the  emotional  factors  in  administra- 
tion," presented  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
administration  and  mental  hygiene  sec- 
tions. Dr.  H.  H.  Nierenberg,  director, 
Los  Angeles  Psychiatric  Service, 
pointed  out  that  psychological  factors 
are  always  involved  when  any  normal 
person  is  in  a  position  of  authority. 

The  administrator  and  his  staff  can 
be  compared  with  the  parent  and  his 
family  group,  for  in  these  relationships 
are  found  many  similar  emotional  fac- 
tors— anxiety,  jealousy,  fear — which  in- 
fluence behavior.  At  least  three  areas 
of  administrative  responsibility  are  cal- 
culated to  sharpen  inherent  emotional 
tendencies,  said  Dr.  Nierenberg.  The 
necessity  for  making  decisions  is  often 
a  source  of  conflict  or  anxiety ;  respon- 
sibility for  evaluating  staff  is  a  spot 
where  prestige  is  involved;  and  respon- 
sibility for  staff  leadership  and  stimula- 
tion may  put  the  administrator  in 
danger  of  either  a  "fantasy  of  impo- 
tence," or  of  avoiding  the  use  of  his 
authority  "for  fear  of  the  punishment 
the  staff  may  inflict  upon  him." 

A  family  casework  slant  on  the  same 
question  was  introduced  by  Frank  J. 
Hertel  who,  quoting  from  materials 
assembled  by  the  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  said  that  attitudes 
induced  by  a  position  of  authority  "are 
often  projected  from  infantile  experi- 
ences." The  executive  may  find  that 
"old  conflicts  are  reactivated,"  and 
workers  may  assume  "a  childlike  atti- 
tude in  which  .  .  .  they  expect  every- 
thing from  the  person  in  authority"  or. 


on  the  other  hand,  may  be  "openly 
competitive  and  challenging." 

"The  feeling  of  an  executive  for  his 
staff  is  more  important  than  an  intel- 
lectual concept  of  staff  relations,"  said 
Walter  W.  Whitson,  director  of  the 
Family  Service  Bureau  of  Houston, 
Tex.  The  fact  that  "administrative  and 
supervisory  staffs  are  not  usually 
trained  for  these  positions  makes  for  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  which  in  turn  is 
a  poor  basis  for  the  development  of 
good  cooperative  practices." 

Mr.  Whitson  felt  that  there  were 
significant  differences  between  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  in  a  business 
organization  and  one  whose  function 
was  to  provide  professional  service.  For, 
since  the  practitioner  knows  best  how 
agency  policies  affect  practice,  he  must 
be  free  to  share  in  bringing  about 
change.  Failure  to  accept  this  prin- 
ciple of  policy-making  "is  a  denial  that 
social  work  is  a  profession." 

In  joint  participation  between  board 
and  staff,  Mr.  Whitson  felt  that  op- 
portunities "should  grow  out  of  genu- 
inely appropriate  situations"  rather 
than  from  artificial  efforts  "to  get  the 
staff  and  board  to  know  each  other." 

"Administration  has  much  to  learn 
from  groupwork,"  said  Harleigh  B. 
Trecker  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Southern 
California,  in  his  discussion  of  the  skills 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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essential  to  the  administrative  job  in 
developing  participation  of  staff,  board, 
and  committees.  Such  skills  are  needed, 
he  said,  in  formation  of  groups,  defin- 
ing purposes  and  objectives,  assisting 
group  thinking,  making  decisions  and 
taking  action,  screening  problems  and 
determining  priorities,  and  in  estab- 
lishing effective  relationships  between 
the  administrator  and  the  group. 

The  use  of  committees  in  securing 
participation  in  various  areas  of  admin- 
istration was  considered  in  two  well 
documented  papers  by  Norma  Sims  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  YWCA  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Beales,  chairman  of  the 
family  and  child  division  of  the  Oak- 
land Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Administration,  requires  work  with 
three  types  of  functional  committees — 
advisory,  policy,  and  administrative — 
as  well  as  many  other  special  types, 
said  Miss  Sims.  Such  work  involves 
definition  of  objectives,  careful  selec- 
tion of  members,  able  staff  service,  and 
skillful  leadership  in  order  to  bring 
out  "not  only  a  sense  of  self-confidence 
and  usefulness  to  the  members  but  also 
a  respect  for  the  point  of  view  of  all 
members  of  the  group." 


|  praise  the  consequences  of  the  conclu- 
sion. "The  leader  must  serve  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel,  the  impartial  guide  for  this 
endeavor  in  group  thinking,  which  in 
any  case  is  a  hard  job." 

In  addressing  himself  to  the  public 
relations  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
trator, Fred  K.  Hoehler,  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  administration  section 
with  the  National  Publicity  Council 
for  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  said 
he  believed  "that  no  person  can  be 
remote  from  the  public  he  serves  and 
pretend  to  maintain  good  public  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  The  problems  and  conflicts 
within  so  many  of  our  agencies  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  organization  of  cliques, 
pressure  groups,  and  often  downright 
hostility"  can  be  moderated  to  a  large 
extent,  he  felt  by  "the  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  open  door  policy." 

Referring  also  to  the  problem  of 
"tensions  and  conflicts  between  groups 
of  Americans,"  in  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Publicity  Council,  Harold  P. 
Levy,  public  relations  counsel  of  Los 
Angeles,  said  that  "in  large"  measure 
it  is  a  problem  of  public  relations.  .  .  . 
There  are  three  main  areas  in  the  oper- 
ation of  any  organization  serving  peo- 
ple. One  is  program:  which  is  the  rea- 
son for  being.  The  second  is  adminis- 
tration :  which  is  general  management. 
The  third  is  public  relations:  which  is 
the  composite  of  all  the  ways  of  creat- 
ing understanding  and  good  will." 

Practical  problems  of  recruitment, 
classification,  and  other  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  were  discussed  on  the 
program  of  the  administrative  section 
and  in  the  associate  group  meetings  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
"Classification,  job  analysis,  and  func- 
tion are  still  the  key  problems  in  con- 
nection with  selection  and  recruitment 
of  social  workers  for  civil  service  jobs," 
said  Clifford  N.  Amsden  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

"Given  adequate  job  specification 
.  .  .  modern  civil  service  with  the  help 
of  professional  workers  can  do  a  rea- 
sonably good  job  of  testing  and  should 
therefore  be  able  to  present  the  social 
service  agency  with  an  acceptable  list 
of  social  workers  from  which  to  make 
appointments."  Said  Louis  J.  Kroeger, 
personnel  and  management  consultant 
from  Piedmont,  Calif.:  "The  funda- 


The  role  of  the  committee  leader  was      mental  principle  of  classification  is  that 


defined  by  Mrs.  Beales  as  being:  (1) 
to  achieve  agreement  as  to  specific  goals, 
(2)  appraise  the  resources  for  attaining 
the  goal,  (3)  reach  a  conclusion  by 
action  related  to  the  objective,  (4)  ap- 


we  classify  on  the  basis  of  duties  and 
responsibility,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  personal  qualifications  of  those  who 
hold  jobs.  Among  professional  workers 
(Continued  on  page  160) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER — Protestant  Agency  on  West 
Coast  has  opening  for  worker  with  minimum 
of  one  year's  graduate  training.  8574  Survey. 

WANTED:  Medical  Social  Worker  with  experi- 
ence in  supervision  and  administration  to  work 
as  Director  of  Medical  Social  Service,  at 
Newark  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  201  Lyons  Ave- 
nue, Newark  8,  N.  J.  Please  write  for  an 
appointment  to  Minnie  Edelschick. 

BRANCH  EXECUTIVE,  man  or  woman  for 
community  house  in  Middle  West.  Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and  willingness  to  finish  course.  8571  Survey. 


JACKSONVILLE  !  !  !  Two  or  three  profes- 
sionally qualified  caseworkers  desired  immedi- 
ately by  well-known,  privately  supported,  state 
wide,  non-sectarian,  child  placing  agency. 

MIAMI!  !  !  Graduate  caseworker  wanted  for 
homefinding  and  adoptive  studies.  Excellent 
supervision  assured.  Salary  range  $2100  to 
$2700.  Write  to  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

SUPERVISOR  AND  CASE  WORKERS:  Pro- 
fessionally trained  with  experience.  Multiple- 
service  agency  rapidly  growing  Metropolis.  Sal- 
ary supervisor,  $3,000-$3,600.  Case  workers — 
$2,100-$3,000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Write  DePelchin  Faith  Home  and  Children's 
Bureau,  Houston  7,  Texas. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  desired  by  Dade 
County  Chapter,  ARC,  Miami,  Florida.  Mini- 
mum requirements  include  MSS  from  recog- 
nized school,  at  least  3  years  supervisory  ex- 
perience in  agency  handling  family  casework 
program.  Salary  range  from  $3300  to  $4200,  to 
be  determined  by  qualifications  and  experience. 
In  event  applicant  meets  requirements,  Chapter 
will  pay  costs  of  employment  interview.  Dade 
County  Chapter,  ARC,  Miami,  Florida. 

WANTED :  Executive  Secretary  for  small  pri- 
vate family  agency ;  family  casework  experi- 
ence in  qualified  agency  and  professional  train- 
ing prerequisite.  Many  challenges  in  community 
interpretation  and  organization.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience  and  professional 
training.  Apply  direct  to  Alexandria  Family 
Service  Society,  1 10  North  Saint  Asaph  Street, 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

CASEWORKERS:  Two  well-qualified  casework, 
ers  wanted  for  hospital  in  New  York  City. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Field  work  in 
psychiatric,  family,  or  medical  agency  accept- 
able. Fairly  new  department.  Emphasis  on 
casework  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  Offers 
casework  service  to  private  patients  on  a  fee 
b.iMs.  Good  supervision.  Salary  range  $2400- 
$3400.  8569  Survey. 


CASEWORKER,  master's  degree,  male,  30-35, 
preferably  single,  Protestant  children's  home 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio  area.  Group  work  experi- 
ence an  asset.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
to  executive  position.  Full  maintenance.  Ex- 
cellent living  accommodations.  Salary  open. 
All  replies  confidential.  Beech  Brook  Children's 
Center,  Chagrin  Falls,  R.  4,  Ohio. 

CASEWORKERS  needed  for  private  child  plac- 
ing agency.  School  of  Social  Work  training 
required.  Salary  according  to  professional 
training  and  experience.  Apply :  Friends'  As- 
sociation for  Colored  Children,  S03'/3  East 
Main  Street,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 

WANTED — Social  case  workers  and  supervis- 
ors to  fill  positions  in  Lutheran  children's 
agencies  located  mainly  in  the  Middle  West. 
Progressive  programs,  personnel  policies,  good 
supervision.  Minimum  requirements  are  at  least 
three  quarters  of  field  york.  Opportunities  for 
work-study  programs  with  some  agencies.  Ex- 
perience in  children's  field,  although  desirable, 
is  not  necessary.  Salaries  range  from  $2,000 
to  $3,600  per  year  depending  upon  training 
and  experience.  For  further  information  write 
Rev.  R.  A.  Marquardt,  Chairman,  Recruit- 
ment and  Training  Committee,  Associated 
Lutheran  Charities,  Addison,  Illinois. 


CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  in  Indiana 
needs  case  worker  (woman)  for  intake.  New 
position.  This  person  later  will  become  super- 
visor of  an  expanding  case  work  staff.  Be- 
ginning salary  $2,600  to  $3,000  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8564  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14.  California. 


DIRECTOR    OF     CASE    WORK,    man,    with 

Master's  degree  from  school  of  social  work, 
plus  experience  in  family  and  child  welfare, 
or  probation  experience.  Teaching  experience 
in  school  of  social  work  helpful.  Experience  in 
supervision  and  training.  Salary  $4,000  to 
$5,000. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  CASE  WORKERS  with 
training  at  graduate  school  of  social  work 
also  wanted. 

Write  Robert  M.  Mulford,  Mass.,  S.  P.  C.  C.  A., 
43  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 
organization  and/or  group  work  experience 
required.  State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information.  8501  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


TRAINED  CASEWORKERS  WANTED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  &  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE  I     $2400-$3180 

GRADE  II     $2700-$3360 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


SUPERVISOR  and  psychiatric  social  worker, 
man  or  woman  (two  positions),  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  ORGANIZATION  de- 
sires young  man  with  social  work  orientation 
and  writing  skills  to  develop  program  and  pro- 
motional literature.  Some  field  work  also  in- 
volved. State  age,  educational  background, 
experience  and  other  particulars.  8562  Survey. 


WANTED :  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  125  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
conditions  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
multiple  service  family  casework  agency.  In- 
teresting and  challenging  opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS      $2400-$3840 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.   Second  Street,  Miami  36,   Fla. 

CASEWORKERS  (two) :  Graduate  training  re- 
quired, salaries  according  to  professional  train- 
ing and  skijL  Give  full  particulars  first  com- 
munication including  age,  race,  religion.  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  71  Warren  Avenue,  West, 
Detroit  1,  Michigan. 

TWO  CASE  WORKERS  wanted  for  an  ex- 
panding family  agency.  Excellent  supervision 
and  community  opportunities.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  training  and  experience.  John  W. 
Anderson,  411  Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  in  Medical  Social  Service  De- 
partment, voluntary  hospital  12  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Must  be  graduate  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work  with  Master's  Degree 
and  Medical  Social  field  work  or  experience. 
8555  Survey. 

CASEWORKER;  For  a  small  institution  in 
suburban  Philadelphia.  White,  normal  children 
of  school  age.  $2500  and  maintenance.  8578 
Survey. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency.     Personal  Consultants 

135   Broadway,   New   York  t 

Be   3-0781 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  position. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PSYCHOLOGIST — Young  man  desires  affili- 
ation with  mental  hygiene  clinic,  child  guid- 
ance clinic  or  institution.  Has  Master  s  de- 
gree and  some  work  on  Ph.D.  Clinical  experi- 
ence in  consultation  with  psychiatrist  on  both 
adults  and  children.  Familiar  with  all  psycho- 
logical diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques, 
including  Rorschach  and  play  therapy.  Also 
teaching  experience  in  elementary  grades,  high 
school  and  college.  8563  Survey. 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE,  at  home  in 
North,  South,  East,  West,  Public,  Private, 
State  and  Local  Programs.  Broad  Educational 
and  experience  background.  8575  Survey. 

PUBLICITY  OR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  po- 
sition in  eastern  or  Florida  city  wanted  by 
woman  with  experience  in  both.  Also  has  suc- 
cessful record  as  newspaper  reporter  in  mid- 
west city.  Present  salary  $3300.  8568  Survey. 


GROUP  WORK  EXECUTIVE,  36  years  old, 
(male),  17  years  experience,  group  work,  case 
work,  penology,  institutional  and  community 
organization,  seeks  position  community  organi- 
zation field.  8570  Survey. 

POSITION,  case  work  field,  male,  age  30,  M.S. 
Psychology,  M.S.  Social  Work.  Two  years 
case  work,  two  years  administrative  experi- 
ence ;  psychoanalytic  training.  $3500-$4000.  Lo- 
cate anywhere.  8577  Survey. 

VETERAN,  age  27,  good  background  in  group 
work,  obtaining  M.S.S.  in  Psychiatric  Case 
Work  this  May  is  seeking  a  position  that 
may  eventually  lead  to  community  organiza- 
tion. 8576  Survey. 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Session 
May  27  to  August  16,  1947 

Fall  semester 
begins  on  September  17,  1947 

Case  Work.  Psychiatric  Social 
Work.  Medical  Social  Work. 
Croup  Work.  Community  Organi- 
zation. 

The  May  program  is  especially 
adapted  for  employed  social 
workers  who  have  an  opportunity 
for  educational  leave  for  a  degree 
program. 

for  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to 

Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 

84  Exeter  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  CHANGING 
NURSING  SCENE 

THIS  MONTH  THE  NURSES  OF  AMERICA 

are  privileged  to  serve  as  hostesses 
in  Atlantic  City  to  hundreds  of 
sister  nurses  from  every  section  of 
the  globe. 

Par  reaching  beyond  all  precedent 
will  be  the  nursing  changes  and  ad- 
vances which  will  provide  the  basis 
for  discussion  and  analysis  at  this 
first  international  meeting  since  the 
war.  From  Britain  will  come  re- 
ports of  the  trends  now  evident  as 
a  result  of  socialization  of  medicine. 
From  Europe  and  the  Orient  will 
come  news  of  the  procedures  by 
which  nursing  has  found  it  possible 
to  carry  on  despite  lack  of  facilities 
of  every  kind.  From  every  part  of 
the  world  will  come  new  facts,  new 
problems,  and  new  inspiration  for 
nurses  of  all  tongues  and  all  races. 

Look  to  the  June  AMERICAN 
JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  for  a 
report  of  this  important  nursing 
event. 

1790  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  158} 
this  is  often  a  difficult  distinction  to 
make  clear.  In  their  anxiety  to  estab- 
lish high  professional  standards  many 
workers  mistakenly  identify  certain 
training  requirements  with  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  though  the 
two  were  inseparable." 

"In  their  broadest  conception,"  sum- 
marized Harold  E.  Winey,  "personnel 
policies  and  practices  cover  employe  re- 
lations in  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
working  lives  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned." 

Among  these  Mr.  Winey  enumer- 
ated classification  ;  compensation  ;  eval- 
uation ;  hours  of  work;  promotion  and 
transfer;  resignation  and  dismissal; 
vacations;  holidays;  sick  leaves  and 
benefits.  "Policies  in  respect  to  these 
should  be  established  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  agency  with  definite  par- 
ticipation of  the  staff  in  their  formula- 
tion .  .  .  and  made  readily  accessible  to 
members  of  the  organization.  Many 
agencies,"  he  noted,  "  have  no  written 
policies  to  guide  employe  relations." 

THE  WORLD  MAY  BE  GROWING  MORE 

fantastic  but  social  work  is  becoming 
more  realistic  and  is  certainly  moving 
back  into  the  world  as  we  now  find 
it.  Time  was  when  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  deliberation  in  a  National  Con- 
ference and  the  daily  concerns  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  seemed  to  move  in  two 
separate  orbits.  That  these  two  orbits 
moved  closer  together  at  San  Francisco, 
was  apparent  to  anyone  who  cared  t» 
see.  Some  may  have  wondered  at  times 
if  social  work's  self-searching  were  not 
becoming  an  end  in  itself.  But  at  San 
Francisco,  one  saw  social  work  real 
istically  relating  its  processes  to  in- 
dividuals, families,  communities  who 
are  seeking  help  in  meeting  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  modern  life. 

The  return  is  not  a  minute  too  soon. 
From  the  tiniest  hamlet  served  by  a 
county  welfare  worker  to  the  far- 
flung  areas  which  it  will  be  the  func- 
tion of  UN's  specialized  agencies  to 
serve,  there  is  great  need  for  what  so- 
cial work  has  to  give — and  its  way 
of  giving.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  decades  is  but  a  trickle  com- 
pared with  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
profession  to  help  people  effect  funda- 
mental change  in  their  lives  and  en- 
vironment. For  a  new  sense  of  these 
potentialities,  the  Conference  owes 
thanks  for  the  eager  adventurous  vital- 
ity which  flowed  through  its  meetings 
from  the  West  Coast  setting  and  its 
peoples. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  iprm  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5,  75th 
Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Mashbum,  205  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY  YEARS'  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY.  SERVICE 
TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immigrant  aid, 
port  and  dock  work,  naturalization  aid, 
Americanization  classes,  location  of  relatives 
in  war-separated  families.  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  WAR  ACTIVITIES— Council 
houses  and  clubs,  nurseries,  clinics ;  scholar- 
ships, camps,  teen-age  canteens ;  work  with 
handicapped.  Participation  in  national  war- 
time programs  through  educational  projects 
and  community  activities.  EDUCATION 
DIVISION — Contemporary  Jewish  affairs, 
international  relations  and  peace,  social  leg- 
islation. Study  groups  under  national  direc- 
tion keep  Jewish  women  throughout  country 
alert  to  vital  current  issues.  215  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States.  100  Junior  and 
Councilette  Sections.  65,000  members. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  As^o- 
ciations  federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


Social  Work  Personnel 


SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Barbara  Jack,  Director. 
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For  "must"  reading  in 
this  issue  we  nominate 
Sue  Spencer's  analysis 
of  current  problems  in 
professional  education 
(see  page  167).  She  brings  to  the  sur- 
face for  all  to  see,  questions  about 
social  work's  future  direction,  thrown 
up  from  under  the  confused  whirlpool 
of  professional  cross  currents  and  con- 
troversies. If  we  read  her  aright,  not 
only  will  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  be 
needed  to  avoid  the  rocks,  but  the  fix 
we're  in  demands  a  little  of  Solomon 
from  each  one  of  us. 

E  PLUR1BVS  VNVM? 

Oddly  reminiscent  was  Basil 
O'Connor's  gauge  of  battle,  thrown 
down  to  community  chests  and  "fed- 
erated" fund  raisers  in  general,  on 
behalf  of  the  "independent"  advocates, 
at  the  May  meeting  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  (see  page 
"170).  Research  revealed  this  quote  in 
the  March  1928  Survey  Midmonthly, 
from  Joseph  Lee,  president  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  outstanding  antagonist  of 
the  new  community  chest  movement 
of  that  day.  "The  community  chest 
.  .  .  has  meant  the  passing  of  the  con- 
trol of  social  work  from  those  who 
had  the  vision  to  create  it  and  the 
persistent  purpose  to  continue  it,  into 
other  hands." 

Outcome  of  that  early  battle  is  a 
matter  of  record — more  federated 
fund  raising  rather  than  less.  The 
philosophically  minded  will  watch  with 
curiosity  to  see  if  history  repeats  itself. 

CASE  IN  POINT 

Just  concluded  is  Rochester, 
N.Y.'s  1947  chest  campaign — one  of 
the  few  now  held  in  the  spring.  Also 


one  of  the  few  so  far  going  all  out 
for  inclusive  federation  of  national  as 
well  as  local  appeals.  Budgets  for 
twenty-two  national  and  state  organi- 
zations— only  significant  omission,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  National  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Foundation — were 
added  to  this  year's  campaign.  Results : 
$2,043,000  or  104.5  percent  of  total 
goals.  Local  agencies  are  budgeted  for 
a  10  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

BAFFLING 

Baffling  still  are  the  causes  behind 
the  problem  drinker,  admits  Joseph 
Hirsh  (see  page  163).  But  he  sees 
no  reasons  why  medical  science  is  not 
just  as  applicable  to  their  solution  as 
to  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  infantile 
paralysis,  and  cites  some  good  begin- 
nings in  that  direction. 

RECIPROCITY 

A  bill  to  set  up  a  board  of  alco- 
holic studies  in  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  was  introduced  in 
this  session  of  the  Wisconsin  state  leg- 
islature. Would  be  financed  by  5 
percent  of  the  state's  liquor  revenues — 
about  $250,000.  Sponsor  is  the  new 
State  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Alcoholism. 

QUARTER  CENTVRY 

Readers  of  Survey  Midmonthly, 
who  happen  to  see  the  April  Federator, 
celebrating  the  first  quarter  century 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies,  may  recognize  the  master 
touch  of  Kathryn  Close,  its  unseen 
editorial  writer.  Attractively  designed 
as  we  would  expect,  the  years  of  social 
progress  in  Pittsburgh  unfold  through 
the  days  of  "normaloy";  high  "pros- 
perity"; the  deep  "depression";  uneasy 
"stabilization" ;  unsettling  "recession" ; 
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reluctant  "defense";  all  out  "war"; 
and  now  to  "peace."  What  a  quarter 
century  this  has  been! 

GREENER  PASTURES 

From  the  austere  halls  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  the  rolling 
pastures  of  New  Hampshire,  went 
Russell  Kurtz  last  month  in  a  surprise 
move  to  many  of  his  friends.  Since 
1943,  assistant  general  director  of  the 
foundation,  and  widely  known  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Social  Work  Year  Book, 
Russell  from  now  on  can  be  reached 
at  Concord  in  his  new  capacity  as 
executive  director  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Citizens  Council. 

APROPOS 

In  contrast  to  last  year's  crop  of 
1,354  graduates  from  social  work  pro- 
fessional schools  were  15,588  gradu- 
ates from  the  country's  sixty-nine  ap- 
proved medical  schools.  Graduates 
since  1922  total  185,809. 

ISLAND  WELFARE 

Some  answers  to  the  reason  for 
the  great  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans  to 
New  York  City  during  recent  years 
are  to  be  found  in  Maria  Elisa  Diaz 
de  Echandi's  article  on  page  174.  One 
thousand  left  the  island  in  1940;  21,- 
600  in  1946.  Unhappily,  they  have 
fared  little  better  here  than  at  home. 
At  least  75  percent  have  been  unable 
to  adjust  to  the  new  environment,  it 
is  estimated. 

VPSTAIRS 

"What  it  really  does  is  to  raise 
the  human  being  to  the  level  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Holstein  cow  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  said 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken  in  com- 
menting on  the  strongly  favorable  Sen- 


ate  Committee  vote  which  on  June  2 
reported  out  the  bill  setting  up  a  new 
Department  of  Education,  Health,  and 
Welfare. 

"RECREATION  FOR  EVERYBODY" 

Total  expenditures  of  $51,785,- 
000  for  municipal  recreation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  one 
third  greater  than  ever  before,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. The  number  of  paid  leaders 
increased  from  35,503  in  1944  to  41,- 
159  in  1946.  Bond  issues  for  capital 
outlay  totaled  $22,000,000 — approxi- 
mating the  peak  year  of  1928. 

CHECK 

"Emotional  immaturity  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  causes  of  family  dis- 
harmony and  breakdown,"  declared 
Dr.  Luther  E.  Woodward  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Memphis  Family 
Service  Society.  (See  "Beneath  the 
Surface  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Child  Neglect,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
February  1947.) 

SILVER  LINING? 

Furor  over  so  called  "luxury" 
cases  carried  by  the  New  York  Wel- 
fare Department  at  least  is  dramatiz- 
ing the  problem  confronting  public 
welfare  administrators  on  account  of 
rising  prices,  housing  and  personnel 
shortages.  (See  page  176.)  One  re- 


sult in  New  York — authorization  to 
add  250  more  workers  to  the  depart- 
ment staff.  Watch  for  Don  Howard's 
spot  review  of  public  welfare  trends 
around  the  country  in  the  July  Survey 
Midmonthly. 

SISV 

In  the  language  of  the  Finns,  sisu 
stands  for  stubbornness  and  indomi- 
table will.  Lillie  M.  Peck,  secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, .tells  in  the  June  Survey 
Graphic  of  her  recent  trip  to  Finnish 
settlement  houses  which  are  helping 
sisu  repair  the  wreckage  of  war. 

"Are  We  In  for  Depression?"  by 
Daniel  S.  Gillmor,  new  executive  edi- 
tor of  Graphic,  leads  off  a  trio  of 
articles  examining  employment  and 
business  conditions  in  the  U.  S. 

RED  FEATHERS? 

Tax  assessors  are  embarking  upon 
a  public  relations  program,  according 
to  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association.  Idea  is  to  show  the  con- 
nection between  taxes  and  municipal 
services  so  that  people  will  pay  taxes 
"with  the  same  spirit  of  good  will  in 
which  they  contribute  to  other  worthy 
causes." 

PEACETIME  HERO 

Compared  to  his  current  battle  for 
a  continuing  high  standard  VA  pro- 
gram, the  "Battle  of  the  Bulge"  prob- 


ably seems  like  a  tea  party  to  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  Among  victories 
already  won — addition  of  23,000  hos- 
pital beds;  152  new  outpatient  clinics 
and  31  mental  hygiene  clinics;  8,000,- 
000  outpatient  examinations  and  a 
doubled  rate  of  hospital  patient  turn- 
over. 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS 

"There  are  200,000  babies  on 
college  campuses  at  this  time  and 
when  next  year's  enrollment  of  vet- 
erans rolls  around  there  will  be  about 
one  million,"  predicts  Hubert  A. 
Goode  of  Portland,  Ore.,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

CHATTER 

A  legislative  committee  in  Massa- 
chusetts declares  that  the  state  is  fifty 
years  behind  the  times  in  the  treat- 
ment of  child  delinquency.  .  .  .  Some 
3,850  children  under  eighteen  years 
were  detained  in  Virginia's  jails  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946.  .  .  .  Over  200,000  disabled 
veterans  were  in  educational  institu- 
tions or  job  training  on  January  31. 
An  estimated  1,800,000  people  have 
moved  to  California  since  1940.  .  .". 
Twenty-five  states  have  not  even  one 
psychiatric  clinic.  There  are  only  400 
in  the  country.  Four  million  dollars 
for  mental  health  was  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  approved  by  the 
House. 
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Alcoholism:  What  Is  It? 


Facts  about  plans  for  treatment,  research,  and  legislation  to 
meet  a  great  national  problem,  reported  by  JOSEPH  H1KSH. 


Since  the  publication  of  Charles 
Jackson's  "The  Lost  Weekend"  three 
years  ago,  the  American  public  has 
been  deluged  with  literally  millions  of 
words  on  the  medical — and  specifical- 
ly, the  psychiatric — nature  of  problem 
drinking.  Though  well-intentioned, 
many  of  these  publications  are  obvi- 
ous but  dull,  sensational  but  dubious. 
They  suggest  that  drunks  are  mental 
defectives  or  conversely  that  mental 
defectives  are  drunks;  that  drinking  is 
a  disease — which  brings  the  retort 
from  the  drys  that  it  is  the  only  disease 
of  which  the  dispensers  of  germs  are 
sanctioned  by  law. 

These  publications  suggest  that 
problem  drinking  is  on  the  increase 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate reporting  system.  And  they  con- 
clude that  this  increase  is  due  to  a 
greater  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, placing  the  onus  upon  alcohol 
rather  than  upon  the  consumers  or 
upon  the  tensions  of  the  times.  In  their 
attempt  to  establish  new  bases  of  un- 
derstanding of  an  age-old  problem, 
they  have  done  much  to  perpetuate 
prejudices  and  stereotypes. 

In  language — through  the  ill-ad- 
vised use  of  such  terms  as  alcoholic, 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  alcoholic  ad- 
diction— as  well  as  in  concept,  public 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  alco- 
hol rather  than  upon  the  problem 
drinker,  despite  the  fact  that  physi- 
cians and  scientists  concerned  with 
these  problems  are  now  generally 
agreed  that  their  roots  lie  not  in  the 
bottle  but  in  the  man.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting parallel  to  this  misconcep- 
tion with  reference  to  diabetes.  In  the 
early  days  diabetes  was  known  as  the 
"sugar  disease,"  and  the  general  be- 
lief was  that  the  disease  was  caused 
by  sugar.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
medical  scientists  discovered  the  real 
cause  to  lie  nor  in  the  sugar  but  in  the 
man  and  his  pancreas. 

Public  discussion  has  often  led  into 
blind  alleys  of  argument  about  prohi- 
bition rather  than  to  scientific  study 
of  the  problem  drinker  and  to  sound 
social  and  medical  action.  That  this  is 


— Mr.  Hirsch,  now  associate  director 
of  The  Research  Council  on  Problems 
of  Alcohol,  was  formerly  director  of 
medical  administration  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  New  York 
State.  Among  other  assignments,  he 
was,  during  the  war,  chief  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  for  the  Air  Forces 
in  Italy. 

He  has  written  widely  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  social  science,  and  edu- 
cation. This  article  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  his  forthcoming  book  on 
problem  drinking  to  be  published  by 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 


not  new  in  the  long  history  of  medi- 
cine, we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
record. 

More  Precise  Knowledge 

For  hundreds  oi  years  the  mentally 
ill  were  considered  social  pariahs. 
Thought  to  be  bewitched  and  be- 
deviled, they  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
stoned  out  of  their  communities,  or  im- 
prisoned in  jails.  Even  within  our 
time,  they  have  been  placed  in  irons 
and  dungeons  in  the  primitive  medi- 
cal equivalent  of  jails  called  insane 
asylums.  It  was  only  when  the  light  of 
scientific  medicine  and  informed  hu- 
manity had  been  turned  on  mental  ill- 
ness, so  that  we  came  to  know  it  for 
precisely  what  it  was,  that  we  were 
able  to  take  the  first  step  toward  in- 
telligent medical  and  social  action. 

In  the  field  of  social  hygiene,  we  had 
much  the  same  problem.  As  recently  as 
a  decade  ago,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  was  forced  off  the  air 
for  using  such  words  as  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  The  venereal  diseases  were 
regarded  not  as  medical  problems,  but 
as  moral  problems.  And  indeed,  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, wherever  the  words  "social  dis- 
eases" are  preferred  to  "venereal  dis- 
eases," they  are  still  so  regarded.  But 
sound  medical  and  social  action  was 
not  taken  until — under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Parran,  and  others — the  vene- 
real diseases  and  the  words  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  were  commonly  ac- 


cepted and  their  true  context  under- 
stood in  terms  of  their  medical  rather 
than  their  moral  implications. 

The  recognition  of  problem  drink- 
ing as  a  medical  problem  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
is  the  single  framework  within  which 
progress  can  be  made.  But  it  is  not 
enough.  Our  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  medical  problem  must  be 
recognized.  Compared  to  tuberculosis, 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  a  host  of 
other  diseases  which  are  caused  by 
specific  organisms,  whose  clinical  his- 
tory follows  more  or  less  common  pat- 
terns, and  whose  diagnoses  and  treat- 
ment are  well  established,  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  commonly  call  alco- 
holism is  largely  descriptive. 

Neither  acute  intoxication  or  drunk- 
enness nor  chronic  alcoholism  have  been 
entirely  satisfactorily  defined.  In  some 
states,  the  finding  of  a  blood  level  of 
15/100  percent  alcohol  renders  a  per- 
son drunk  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
A  blood  level  under  5/100  percent  is 
indicative  of  sobriety.  To  the  physio- 
logically-minded, alcoholism  in  the 
acute  stages  represents  the  blood  al- 
cohol concentration  and  the  temporary 
effects  of  disorientation ;  in  the  chronic 
stages,  the  degree  and  type  of  de- 
terioration of  the  tissues  affecting  the 
individual's  physical  and  mental  pro- 
cesses. To  the  psychologically-minded, 
alcoholism  represents  a  symptom  or 
process  of  individual  maladjustment. 
Neither  explains  the  cause. 

Some  Known  Types 

The  precise  role  that  alcohol  plays 
as  the  specific  cause  of  alcoholism  is 
not  entirely  clear.  The  precise  role 
that  it  plays  as  the  specific  cause  of 
such  social  problems  as  juvenile  delin- 
quency, crime,  accidents,  and  divorce, 
is  likewise  not  known.  For,  in  both 
sets  of  problems,  the  solution  may  be 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  diabetes,  in  the 
individual — in  his  physiological  and 
psychological  incapacity,  and  not  in  the 
substance  per  se.  And  just  as  there  are 
no  two  individuals  alike,  so  are  there 
no  two  problem  drinkers  alike. 

Although  the  specific  causes  of  prob- 
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WHAT  WE  CAN  DO  TO  PREVENT  ALCOHOLISM 


EDUCATE  COMMUNITY  TO 
SYMPATHETIC  UNDERSTANDING 


MAKE  PSYCHOTHERAPY  ACCESS- 
IBLE TO  LOW-INCOME  GROUPS 


SUPPORT  RESEARCH  IN 
ALCOHOLISM 


MAKE   MEDICAL  TREATMENT 
AVAILABLE 


O 


UNDERSTANDING  HELP  FROM 
FRIENDS  AND  RELATIVES 


CREATE  BETTER  SOCIETY  BY 
REMOVING  INSECURITY 


Illustrations  reproduced  courtesy  of  Public  Affairs  Committee,   Inc.,   New  York 
City.    Pamphlet    No.    118,    "Alcoholism    Is    a    Sickness,"    by    Herbert    Yahraes 


lem  drinking  are  not  known,  it  has 
been  possible  to  isolate  several  types  of 
drinkers  in  whom  certain  characteris- 
tic symptoms  are  found. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  primary 
compulsive  drinker  who,  early  in 
adulthood,  is  maladjusted  in  matters 
relating  to  his  job,  his  home,  or  his 
sex  life.  He  drinks  as  his  type-name 
suggests,  uncontrollably.  Apparently, 
he  can  no  more  prevent  himself  from 
drinking  than  the  victim  of  cancer  can, 
by  himself,  prevent  or  stop  the  wild 
uncontrollable  growth  in  his  body 
from  destroying  him. 

He  is  obviously  in  need  of  medical 
care  before  and  because  he  discovers 
his  escape  by  way  of  the  neck  of  a 
whiskey  bottle.  Alcohol  is  merely  one 
outlet  for  him.  Others  frequently  are 
the  morphia  hypodermic,  the  mari- 
juana cigarette,  or  sexual  licentious- 
ness. If  it  happens  to  be  alcohol,  he 
becomes  habituated  psychologically  and 
perhaps  physiologically.  To  escape  his 


original  problem,  he  adds  and  multi- 
plies new  ones.  Drunk  on  the  job,  he 
is  fired.  He  either  rejects  his  family 
or  is  rejected  by  them.  He  may  come 
in  conflict  with  the  law,  and  fre- 
quently ends  up  in  the  divorce  court 
or  the  jail.  To  withdraw  alcohol 
from  him  is  to  affect  but  one  facet 
of  his  difficulty. 

Another  type  may  be  called  a  sec- 
ondary compulsive  drinker.  He,  too, 
manifests  a  basic  personality  malad- 
justment, and  in  this  sense,  also,  is  in 
need  of  medical  care.  Although  his 
problem,  like  the  primary  type,  is  deep 
rooted,  he  is  reasonably  well  adjusted 
socially.  At  first  he  may  drink  heavily 
but  controllably. 

Unlike  the  others  in  his  social  set, 
he  is  unconsciously  using  the  depres- 
sant, relaxing  effects  of  alcohol  not  for 
temporary  personal  or  socially  convi- 
vial purposes,  but  to  relieve  his  under- 
lying problem.  The  desire  for  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  grows.  His  social, 


psychological,  and  physical  equipment 
deteriorates.  As  his  problems  increase, 
his  recourse  to  the  bottle  increases.  As 
his  drinking  increases,  his  problems 
multiply.  With  medical  assistance, 
prognosis  for  his  future  rehabilitation 
is  good. 

The  situational  alcoholic  may  be  de- 
scribed as  any  apparently  well  adjust- 
ed person,  who  when  faced  with  ex- 
traordinary crisis  or  catastrophe,  finds 
relief  from  the  realities  of  living,  for- 
getfulness,  escape,  and  sleep  through 
alcohol.  Medical  and  psychiatric  ther- 
apy at  the  time  of  crisis,  even  after- 
ward, would  salvage  many  of  these 
people. 

Still  another  type  is  the  apparently 
healthy,  normal  personality  who  is  a 
so-called  alcoholic  for  unknown  physi- 
ological reasons.  Some  scientists  be- 
lieve that  he  has  a  low  tolerance  for  al- 
cohol. Others  believe,  from  evidence 
among  a  number  of  individuals  in  this 
group,  that  he  has  a  high  tolerance  for 
alcohol  and  that  this  factor  may  lead 
to  some  chemical  breakdown  in  the 
body  and  to  alcoholism. 

Here  again  we  may  see,  as  in  the 
case  of  diabetes,  that  peculiar  individ- 
ual physiology  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance per  se  may  be  our  major  con- 
cern. Otherwise,  why  would  not  many 
more  or  all  of  the  50,000,000  to  55,- 
000,000  social  drinkers  in  the  United 
States  today — the  ones  who  can  take 
it  or  leave  it  alone — also  become  the 
victims  of  the  vicious,  compulsive 
spiral?  Research  may  also  reveal  in 
this  group  that  the  same  or  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  operative  as  among 
those  people  reacting  to  ragweed, 
strawberries,  or  shrimp. 

However  diverse  and  whatever  the 
causes  of  problem  drinking  may  be,  we 
do  know  that  once  a  person  starts  to 
drink  compulsively,  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  for  him  to  stop  without  aid ; 
that  if  once  he  does  stop,  he  can  never 
again  drink  in  moderation.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  psychological  or  physio- 
logical reasons  or  both  is  not  yet 
known.  But  from  the  point  of  social 
action,  it  does  not  matter. 

Common  Characteristics 

Problem  drinkers  are  sick  people. 
Many  are  given  to  inefficient  living 
habits.  They  sleep  poorly  and  irregu- 
larly. They  eat  badly;  their  diets  are 
inadequate.  And  they  are  careless 
about  their  bodily  needs  generally.  By 
the  time  they  end  up  in  a  hospital — 
if  they  find  one  that  will  take  them 
— they  display  one  or  more  medical 
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problems,  ranging  from  anemia,  pel- 
lagra, beri-beri,  other  deficiency  dis- 
eases to  broken  bones,  hallucinations, 
and  delirium  tremens.  They  are 
usually  in  misery  and  pain. 

They  display  a  wide  variety  of  per- 
sonality characteristics  ranging  from 
emotional  immaturity,  insecurity,  and 
anxiety  to  extreme  egocentricity. 

They  are  undersocialized.  They  do 
not  have  the  continuing  group  rela- 
tionships of  family,  friends,  and  neigh- 
borhood and  their  constraining  influ- 
ences. As  a  result  their  behavior  may 
range  from  asocial  to  antisocial. 

These  characteristics  are  common  to 
an  estimated  750,000  problem  drink- 
ers in  the  United  States  today.  And 
to  debate  why  they  are  the  way  they 
are  and  whether  their  condition  is  due 
to  alcohol  directly,  indirectly,  or  not 
at  all,  is  to  obscure  the  fact  that  they 
are  as  much  in  need  of  medical  care 
as  are  the  500,000  tuberculous  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  They  ac- 
count for  between  half  and  two  thirds 
of  our  county  jail  populations,  between 
80  and  90  percent  of  our  public  and 
private  shelter  clientele.  They  are  the 
bane  of  our  courts,  our  social  agencies, 
and  our  relief  organizations.  These 
institutions  cannot  be  expected  to  as- 
sume what  is  primarily  a  medical  re- 
sponsibility. They  have  neither  the 
trained  personnel  nor  the  equipment 
to  do  so.  Rather  than  tackling  the 
problem  in  a  fundamental  way,  they 
are  forced  into  the  position  of  trying 
to  sweep  back  the  tide. 

Until  we  accept  unreservedly  the 
medical  nature  of  this  problem,  we 
cannot  hope  to  develop  with  intelli- 
gence and  effectiveness  any  methods  of 
treatment.  Prohibition  was  doomed  to 
failure  not  only  because  it  was  based 
on  a  false  premise — that  is,  that  elimi- 
nating the  substance  will  eliminate  the 
problems — but  because  a  medical  prob- 
lem, as  in  the  case  of  the  venereal  dis- 
eases, was  confused  with  morality. 
Morality  has  never  been  successfully 
legislated  in  a  democracy. 

Beginning  Steps 

A  first  step  in  treatment  is  to  de- 
stigmatize  the  problem  drinker's  dis- 
ease, just  as  had  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  mental  and  the  venereal 
diseases.  As  an  ideology,  sin  and  pun- 
ishment have  consistently  failed  both 
to  eliminate  the  problem  of  drinking 
and  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  prob- 
lem drinkers.  We  must  abandon  the 
folly  of  believing  that  drinking  is  a 
sin  or  a  crime,  that  the  problem  drink- 


er is  a  social  pariah  and  a  moral  leper. 
We  must  replace  these  concepts  with 
the  truths:  He  is  a  sick  person  and 
needs  help;  he  can  be  helped  and  he  is 
worth  helping.  Toward  that  end  we 
would  better  speak  of  problem  drinkers 
instead  of  alcoholics;  the  problem 
drinker's  disease  instead  of  alcoholism. 
With  the  acceptance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, he  will  be  neither  scolded  nor 
ridiculed;  neither  cursed  at  nor  wept 
over;  neither  hidden  nor  jailed. 

In  addition  to  the  general  public, 
the  vested-interest  groups — doctors  as 
much  as  judges,  hospital  administrators 
as  much  as  ministers,  social  workers  as 
much  as  teachers — must  be  educated  to 
these  principles.  For  theirs  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prevention  as  much  as 
rehabilitation.  The  Deans'  Confei- 
ence,  comprising  the  deans  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  United  States,  has 
begun  to  develop  a  program  for  a  more 
adequate  preparation  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  understanding,  care,  and 
treatment  of  problem  drinkers.  Other 
professional  groups  may  well  follow 
this  happy  example. 

A  second  step  in  the  treatment  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal facilities  and  services  for  the  prob- 
lem drinker.  In  two  recent  studies  in- 
stigated by,  and  supported  by  grants 
from,  The  Research  Council  on  Prob- 
lems of  Alcohol,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  report  a  woeful 
lack  of  clinic  and  hospital  facilities, 
and  more,  a  distressing  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  physicians  and  hospital 
administrators  to  care  for  these  pa- 
tients. The  Research  Council,  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  is  bending  every 
effort  to  have  the  state  and  local 
bodies  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation encourage  member  hospitals  to 
open  their  doors  to  these  patients. 
Mental  hospitals,  likewise,  in  the  re- 
organization and  expansion  of  many 
of  their  present  programs  should  ab- 
sorb a  greater  proportion  of  psychotic, 
senile,  and  deteriorated  problem  drink- 
ers than  they  now  do.  If  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  public  and  private  funds 
now  being  used  to  imprison,  feed, 
clothe,  and  maintain  problem  drinkers 
were  applied  to  care  for  them  medi- 
cally, the  results  would  be  immeasur- 
able in  economic  and  human  values  in 
most  communities. 

The  third  step  calls  for  the  interest 
of  professional  groups  in  the  needs  of 
problem  drinkers.  The  Research 
Council  has  therefore  asked  the  Ameri- 


can College  of  Surgeons,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  other 
hospital  and  medical  standardizing 
bodies  to  direct  their  attention  not 
only  to  these  patients'  need  for  profes- 
sional care  but  to  an  evaluation  of 
those  facilities  available  to  them  in  re- 
lation to  their  requirements.  But  this 
is  the  job  of  no  single  organization. 

Investment  Needed 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  invested  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  discover  the  cause  and  spread 
of  infantile  paralysis,  and  many  more 
millions  on  cancer  and  tuberculosis, 
yet  today  only  some  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  problem  drinker's  disease.  We 
do  not  know  why  some  people  become 
problem  drinkers  and  others  not,  why 
some  become  problem  drinkers  sooner 
than  others;  what  changes  take  place 
in  an  individual  which  result  in  an  un- 
controllable, insatiable  desire  for  al- 
cohol; how  it  starts;  how  it  can  be 
prevented ;  what  are  the  effective  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  We  must  answer 
these  and  many  score  more  questions 
if  we  are  to  handle  effectively  the 
thousands  of  problem  drinkers  who 
daily  present  themselves  to  society. 

Dedicated  to  finding  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  The  Research  Council 
on  Problems  of  Alcohol  was  organized 
in  1937  and  incorporated  as  a  non- 
profit membership  corporation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1938.  Count- 
ing among  its  membership  that  year 
a  number  -of  the  country's  leading 
scientists  and  physicians,  The  Research 
Council  became  an  associated  society  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Its  purpose  is 
fourfold : 

1.  To    stimulate,    initiate,    sponsor 
(through   grants-in-aid)    and  evaluate 
research    and    treatment    of    problem 
drinking; 

2.  Discover   the  causes  and   means 
of  prevention  of  problem  drinking; 

3.  Develop  effective  means  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation ; 

4.  Disseminate  the  facts   based  on 
research  and  clinical  experience  so  that 
the  solution  of  problem  drinking  may 
be   approached   on   a  sound,   scientific 
basis. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  individual  re- 
search '  projects,  carried  out  by  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  in  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  Research  Council  has  recently  em- 
barked upon  a  new  program  to  develop 
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a  series  of  diagnostic,  research,  treat- 
ment, teaching  centers  in  leading  medi- 
cal schools  and  their  affiliated  hospi- 
tals. These  centers  will  do  more  than 
research  and  more  than  just  treatment. 
They  will  integrate  research  with  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
They  will  serve  as  teaching  centers  for 
medical  students,  doctors,  nurses,  so- 
cial workers,  and  certain  select  lay- 
men. They  will  provide  in-patient  hos- 
pital service  and  out-patient  clinic 
service.  And  in  this  wise  they  will 
serve  as  medical  and  administrative 
models  for  communities  all  over  the 
country. 

The  fourth  step,  therefore,  is  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  these  re- 
search, treatment,  teaching  centers. 
One  such  has  just  been  established  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College — 


The  New  York  Hospital,  under  a 
$150,000  grant  made  available  by  The 
Research  Council.  Another  one  is 
aborning  in  New  York  City,  for  which 
the  Council  is  attempting  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  We  need  more  of 
these  research  centers.  We  need  more 
clinic  and  hospital  facilities.  In  the 
long  run,  these  medical  facilities  will 
pay  for  themselves  not  only  by  de- 
creasing the  load  presently  placed 
upon  jails  and  courts,  upon  public  and 
private  shelters  and  upon  relief  and 
welfare  organizations,  but  also  in 
salvaging — rather  than  merely  sustain- 
ing, which  these  agencies  do — valuable 
human  material  which  is  salvageable. 

Opinions  Differ 

With  the  growing  acceptance  of  the 
medical  nature  of  the  problem  drink- 


A  CASE  HISTORY  OF  AN  ALCOHOLIC 


HE  BEGAN  TO  DRINK  TO  FORGET  WORRIES  AND  LOST  HIS  JOB 


HE  BORROWED  MONEY  TO  BUY  MORE  LIQUOR 


THEN  FROM  THE  GUTTER  TO  A  PSYCHOPATHIC  WARD 


MODERN  THERAPY  HELPED  AND  HE  WENT  BACK  TO  WORK 


er's  disease,  increasing  attention  is  be- 
ing focused  on  the  institutional  re- 
quirements of  these  patients.  The 
make-haste-slowly  group  holds  in  gen- 
eral to  the  program  which  we  have  out- 
lined here. 

There  are  those  content  with 
the  proposal  that  only  present  facili- 
ties be  used.  There  are  those  who  hold 
out  for  farm  colonies,  or  for  clinics, 
or  for  special  problem  drinkers  hos- 
pitals similar  to  the  federal  narcotics 
hospitals. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  stand-patters  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  real  prob- 
lem, hence  no  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  medical  facilities  beyond  those 
already  in  existence.  Between  these 
extremes,  a  solution  must  be  and  is 
being  found.  The  problem  drinker 
cannot  go  unattended,  untreated,  un- 
salvaged  in  the  jails  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  states  are  giving  vigorous  at- 
tention to  the  establishment  of  medical 
facilities  for  these  unfortunate  people. 
In  Connecticut,  for  example,  9  percent 
of  the  funds  raised  from  liquor  licenses 
is  used  for  fostering  study,  treatment, 
and  care  of  problem  drinkers.  Bills 
are  pending  in  other  states  to  establish 
state  commissions  on  alcoholism  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  medical  fa- 
cilities for  their  care.  In  Washington 
this  spring,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considered  a  bill,  H.R.  496,  to 
establish  clinic  facilities  to  be  paid  for 
by  funds  from  a  one  to  3  percent  tax 
on  liquor  sales.  This  bill  has  already 
been  superseded  by  two  others. 

The  matter  of  raising  the  funds  to 
provide  facilities  is  pnly  one  problem 
to  be  clarified;  another,  equally  im- 
portant, is  precisely  what  kinds  of  fa- 
cilities are  needed.  The  answers  to 
this  latter  question  must  be  found 
first  before  communities  or  states  enact 
legislation  which  will  cost  taxpayers 
untohi  millions  of  dollars  for  building 
programs.  That  this  is  a  hard  reality 
today  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
whereas,  before  the  war,  the  cost  of 
new  construction  for  hospitals  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  $10,000  per  bed,  today 
the  cost  per  bed,  though  varying,  is 
closer  to  $26,000. 

WHATEVER  THE  VALIDITY  OF  LEVYING 
special  taxes  on  liquor  sales  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  treatment  centers, 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a 
precedent  is  in  the  making,  that  in  the 
legislative  sessions  ahead  the  needs  of 
the  problem  drinker  will  be  dealt  with. 
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GREAT    ISSUES 


Issues  in  Professional  Education 


SUE  SPENCER  analyzes  the  four  major  problems  now  facing 
the  professional  schools — and  the  whole  field  of  social  work. 


"Not  enough  social  workers."  .  .  . 
"Not  enough  knowledge."  .  .  .  "The 
schools  should  turn  out  more  students, 
and  faster  too!"  .  .  .  "The  schools 
should  graduate  only  those  sure  to  suc- 
ceed." Whenever  two  or  more  people 
talk  about  professional  education,  frus- 
trations like  these  come  to  the  surface, 
emotions  are  vociferously  vented,  flights 
of  fancy  run  a  highly  charged  course. 
At  the  least,  this  is  very  good  evidence 
that  the  problems  are  real ;  at  the  most, 
that  we  are  achieving  the  mood  to  do 
something  about  them. 

Current  issues  in  professional  educa- 
tion reflect  the  youth  of  our  profes- 
sion— its  sudden  enthusiasms,  its  rela- 
tively uncrystallized  practice  in  certain 
areas,  it  unsureness  of  itself.  Maturity 
is  certainly  more  comfortable.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  many  of  the  basic 
issues  now  bothering  us  are  settled.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  beginning  to 
clarify  seems  to  me  a  sign  of  developing 
professional  maturity.  The  major  prob- 
lems dealt  with  in  this  article  are  now 
generally  recognized  by  thoughtful 
leaders  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions. Their  identification  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  step  toward  ulti- 
mate resolvement. 

Manning  the  Field 

Facts  about  current  social  work  em- 
ployment and  training  clearly  delimit 
the  first  problem  facing  us.  We  now 
have  in  this  country  between  100,000 
and  175,000  social  work  positions. 
Perhaps  30,000  of  them  are  filled  by 
people  with  as  much  as  one  year  of 
training  in  a  professional  school.  About 
12,000  to  15,000  of  these  have  com- 
pleted a  full  two-year  graduate  course. 
This  small  group  is  trying  to  provide 
leadership  and  service  in  a  field  where 
they  are  outnumbered  four  to  one  by 
people  who  have  had  no  systematic  pro- 
fessional education  in  a  school  of  social 
work. 

The  professional  schools  now  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  number  forty- 
nine.  All  are  integral  parts  of  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university,  approxi- 


mately half  being  tax  supported  institu- 
tions. All  but  six  offer  a  two-year  grad- 
uate program,  and  their  combined  full 
time  faculty  members  total  350,  includ- 
ing deans  and  directors.  These  schools 
now  graduate  annually  from  their  two- 
year  program  only  about  1,000  people, 
who  receive  the  master's  degree.  They 
graduated  altogether  in  all  prior  years 
less  than  15,000.  Less  than  100  have 
received  the  doctor's  degree.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1946,  these  schools  reported 
an  enrollment  of  4,000  full  time  grad- 
uate students,  and  1 ,500  undergraduate 
students  in  preprofessional  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  students  carrying 
the  full  two-year  graduate  program, 
most  of  these  schools  have  a  large 
number  of  part  time  students — cur- 
rently equaling  about  two  thirds  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  full  time  course. 
Thus  we  have  a  plan  of  professional 
education  designed  to  prepare  people 
by  a  well  integrated  two-year  program 
of  study,  but  under  which  many  stu- 
dents fail  to  receive  full  value  from 
their  educational  investment  because 
of  its  fragmentary  character. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
graduate  education  is  expensive — for 
the  student,  for  the  school,  and  for  the 
agencies  providing  field  work  practice. 
Tuition  costs  for  the  two-year  program 
range  from  $150  in  the  tax  supported 
schools  to  $750  in  a  few  of  the  private- 
ly supported  schools.  Yet,  in  no  in- 
stance do  students'  fees  support  in  full 
the  cost  of  the  school.  The  dynamics 
of  education  for  a  profession  much  of 
whose  practice  depends  upon  the  work- 
ers' establishing  a  helpful  relationship 
to  others,  calls  for  small  classes,  in- 
dividualized teaching,  ample  opportun- 
ity for  discussion  and  the  examination 
of  case  materials.  Agencies  providing 
field  work  practice  must  focus  on  the 
student's  learning  process  rather  than 
on  the  value  of  his  service.  Thus,  for 
these  agencies,  the  costs  of  supervision 

The  material  in  this  article  is  adapted  from 
a  paper  presented  by  Miss  Spencer  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, May,  1947.  The  author  wishes  to  say  that 
the  views  expressed  are  her  own  and  not  neces- 
sarily those  held  by  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  of  which  she  is 
executive  secretary. 


for  students  is  higher  than  for  regular 
staff  members. 

Undergraduate  Training 

Paralleling  this  situation  in  the 
graduate  schools  is  another  develop- 
ment of  the  past  ten  years.  Partly 
because  of  pressure  for  personnel  in 
the  public  services,  many  tax  supported 
universities  are  now  offering  training 
courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  under- 
graduate years.  About  thirty  of  these 
are  now  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Admin- 
istration; and  the  growth  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  indicative  of  the  strong  im- 
pulse to  provide  junior  professional 
preparation  for  social  work.  The  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  NASSA 
calls  for  courses  in  the  last  two  under- 
graduate years  weighted  two  thirds  to 
social  science  and  one  third  to  social 
work  including  limited  field  practice. 
A  few  of  these  schools  also  offer  one 
graduate  year  leading  to  a  master's  de- 
gree with  the  weighting  of  courses 
reversed. 

One  further  fact  is  pertinent  in  this 
complex  picture.  Although,  as  a  pro- 
fession, we  are  on  record  as  believing 
that  two  years  of  full  time  graduate 
study  is  requisite  to  adequate  profes- 
sional performance,  most  operating 
agencies  follow  a  contrary  practice. 
Leaves  granted  for  professional  study 
to  people  with  no  prior  training  seldom 
exceed  six  or  nine  months.  Scholar- 
ships usually  cover  only  the  first  year 
of  training  with  no  plan  for  complet- 
ing the  two  year  course.  Yet,  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  is  expected  that  this 
six  to  nine  months  of  school  education 
will  give  the  worker  a  complete  range 
of  professional  knowledge  and  suffi- 
cient skill  not  only  to  carry  a  full 
responsibility  for  direct  service  to 
clients,  but  also  shortly  to  begin  to 
supervise  others. 

Real  effort  is  being  made  to  resolve 
the  differences  implicit  in  these  various 
approaches.  But  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion still  remains:  How  much  of  a 
threat  to  public  safety  and  welfare  is 
the  partially  trained  worker?  If  the 
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answer  underscores  the  necessity  for 
sufficient  graduate  personnel  to  man 
the  field  completely,  then  we  must 
find  ways  of  turning  out  more  grad- 
uates than  we  are  now  doing.  The 
present  addition  of  1 ,000  .new  workers 
each  year  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the 
increased  needs  of  even  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  agencies,  such  as  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  new 
national  mental  hygiene  program. 

Training  for  What? 

Our  graduate  schools  now  give  class- 
room and  field  practice  in  both  years, 
and  most  of  them  require  all  students 
to  take  some  work  in  eight  basic  areas : 
casework,  groupwork,  community  or- 
ganization, public  welfare,  psychiatric 
information,  medical  information,  re- 
search, and  administration.  While  this 
represents  generally  accepted  current 
practice,  there  is  nevertheless  both  con- 
fusion and  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  these  eight  areas  should  be  pre- 
sented and  how  much  of  the  student's 
time  should  be  given  to  each.  This 
confusion  was  well  reflected  in  the 
1945-46  effort  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  to  determine 
what  a  social  worker  should  know  or 
be  able  to  do  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
"licensed"  or  "registered"  worker.  In 
all  groups  which  discussed  the  defini- 
tive material  finally  proposed,  there 
was  evidence  of  widely  differing  points 
of  view.  Some  felt  that  the  AASW 
prerequisites  took  social  work  back  to 
the  "uplift"  era.  Others  believed  that 
the  service  of  public  assistance  workers 
was  not  social  work  or,  at  least,  only 
in  part.  Doubt  was  expressed  that  a 
social  worker  employed  by  a  business 
firm  could  legitimately  be  called  a  so- 
cial worker.  Some  put  the  use  of 
agency  function  in  treatment  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  professional  practice. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  it 
seems  to  me  that  two  basic  and  gen- 
erally speaking,  contrasting  concepts  of 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  social  work, 
give  rise  to  many  of  these  specific  differ- 
ences. 

One  group  finds  the  heart  of  social 
work  in  those  processes  or  practices 
used  by  workers  in  direct  worker  to 
client  or  leader  to  group  relationships. 
People  who  acquire  and  possess  those 
skills  in  sufficient  degree  achieve  the 
status  of  professional  social  workers. 
Only  the  areas  which  call  for  the  pro- 
fessional use  of  such  skills  can  rightly 
be  called  areas  of  social  work  service. 
The  responsibility  of  the  schools,  there- 
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fore,  is  to  prepare  people  to  be  case- 
workers or  groupworkers  with  a  cur- 
riculum sharply  designed  to  that  end. 

The  other  group  finds  the  heart  of 
social  work  in  the  development  of  serv- 
ices to  meet  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Professional  competence  requires 
a  combination  of  basic  knowledge  about 
those  problems  and  the  possession  of 
one  or  more  of  the  various  skills  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  service  needed 
to  meet  them.  The  school  therefore 
should  train  people  to  understand  the 
character  of  these  needs  and  equip  them 
to  develop,  modify  and  render  the 
range  of  services  required. 

The  principle  issue  here  is  whether 
students  are  to  be  given  a  highly  spe- 
cialized technical  education  in  the  proc- 
ess of  relating  themselves  to  individuals 
and  groups  or  given  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  these  problems  and  methods 
with  only  a  beginning  preparation  in 
the  practice  of  direct  service  to  individ- 
uals or  groups. 

Two  Basic  Concepts 

The  increasing  demand  for  workers 
within  the  areas  of  community  organ- 
zation  and  administration  recently  has 
highlighted  the  difference  in  these  two 
basic  concepts.  In  terms  of  the  first 
concept  the  professional  schools  should 
train  people  only  in  these  areas  of 
organization  and  administration  where 
the  process  of  relationships  between 
individuals  and  groups  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  terms  of  the  second, 
the  schools  should  give  their  students 
basic  understanding  of  the  problems 
toward  which  organization  and  ad- 
ministration are  directed  and  equip 
them  to  deal  not  only  with  individual 
and  group  relationships  but  also  with 
problems  of  function,  structure,  fi- 
nances, public  relations,  and  the  like. 

These  two  points  of  view  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  there  is  real 


difference  in  emphasis  at  their  extremi- 
ties. School  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
community  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, for  example,  have  made  prog- 
ress in  determining  the  content  of  prep- 
aration for  these  fields.  But  social 
work  in  general  is  not  fully  aware  of 
these  recommendations  nor  necessarily 
in  agreement  with  them. 

Another  aspect  of  this  same  issue 
is  of  critical  importance.  It  is  the  view 
of  some  that  many  agency  positions 
may  legitimately  be  filled  by  persons 
without  such  training.  Examples  are 
found  in  the  beginning  positions  in 
public  assistance,  public  recreation  and 
the  like.  If  this  view  holds,  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work  will  be  defined 
and  narrowly  limited  in  terms  of  top 
jobs  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
The  contrasting  view  is  that  all  begin- 
ning positions  in  both  the  public  and 
private  service,  require  the  maximum 
training  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
within  the  area  of  professional  social 
work  no  less  than  those  at  higher 
levels. 

Thus  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
certain  of  the  operations,  practices,  and 
services  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
social  welfare  programs  can  be  set 
apart  from  a  more  limited  area  defined 
as  social  work  practice,  is  still  unre- 
solved. Valid  answers  can  be  reached 
only  after  thorough  research  and  dis- 
cussion. But  some  basic  agreement  is 
needed  before  the  schools  can  assuredly 
know  what  areas  of  service  it  is  their 
primary  responsibility  to  train  people 
for. 

Generic  vs  Specialization 

Another  issue  is  reflected  by  con- 
flicting trends  toward  more  teaching 
of  generic  social  theory,  and  at  the 
same  time  toward  the  addition  of  new 
specialties  for  which  people  are  trained 
within  the  two-year  professional  pro- 
gram. The  tendency  of  professional 
workers  to  move  from  one  specialty  to 
another,  the  steady  development  of  new 
types  of  service,  exert  pressures  to  equip 
the  student  for  practice  in  any  one  of 
a  range  of  major  areas.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  pressures  are  being  put  on 
the  schools  to  supply  people  who  can 
move  in  immediately  to  specialized  posi- 
tions in  family  casework,  child  wel- 
fare, public  welfare  administration, 
community  organization,  or  social  re- 
search. 

In  addition,  many  specialties  such  as 
medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social 
work,  school  social  work,  social  work 
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in  the  courts,  function  in  administra- 
tive settings  closely  related  to  other 
professions  —  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
teachers,  the  judiciary.  Social  workers 
who  expect  to  practice  in  these  settings 
need  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fields  of  their  fellow  professional 
practitioners  in  order  to  help  integrate 
the  two  services.  The  professional 
associations  of  medical  social  workers, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  school  social 
workers,  and  group  workers,  are  all 
developing  or  sharpening  their  prescrip- 
tions for  further  specialized  curricula 
to  provide  this  basic  understanding. 

When  this  conflict  between  the  pres- 
sures for  both  generic  and  specialized 
training  is  considered  against  the  school 
background  of  slender  faculty  and  field 
work  resources,  the  solution  is  not  easy. 
It  must  come  by  studying  the  subject 
matter  of  each  specialty  to  see  what  of 
it  may  be  appropriately  included  in  the 
generic  education  of  all  students.  For 
example,  much  of  what  a  medical  social 
worker  needs  to  know  about  pub- 
lic health  may  be  found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  basic  preparation  of  all 
social  workers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
moreover,  that  many  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  combining  both  generic  and 
specialized  training  in  a  two-year 
course.  If  this  is  desirable,  they  feel, 
the  course  will  have  to  be  extended. 

Research 

A  final  issue  concerns  the  amount 
of"  research  that  should  be  required  of 
alt  students  in  the  graduate  schools. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  identified  either 
by  administrative  line  or  historical  de- 
velopment with  graduate  programs  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  science  where  all 
students  for  a  graduate  degree  are  re- 
quired to  complete  an  independent  re- 
search project.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  by  the  social  work  schools, 
often  coupled  with  the  requirement 
that  a  student  defend  his  thesis  before 
a  faculty  committee. 

Undoubtedly  muth  valid  research 
has  resulted,- especially  throwing  a  new 
light  on  agency  programs  and  prac- 
tices in  communities  where  schools  are 
located.  Undoubtedly,  also,  it  has  con- 
tributed technical  research  equipment 
to  many  students.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  for  students 
to  attain  a  high  quality  of  research. 
Inability  to  complete  the  thesis  has 
deprived  some  of  their  masters'  degrees. 
Abortive  as  well  as  successful  efforts  of 
students  to  prepare  a  thesis  have  been 
a  drain  on  faculty  time. 


Recently,  therefore,  it  has  seemed 
to  some  schools  that  this  time  might 
better  be  devoted  to  something  else. 
Some  are  handling  research  through  a 
seminar  in  which  all  students  are  as- 
signed the  same  topic,  and  work  as 
groups  in  developing  schedules,  collect- 
ing data,  and  formulating  results. 
Others  are  taking  a  general  problem 
and  breaking  it  down  into  subdivisions 
more  easily  handled  by  the  individual 
student  in  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  feel  strongly  that  social  work  will 
never  gain  real  public  recognition  until 
all  students  are  taught  to  be  "research 
minded"  and  some,  at  least,  equipped 
to  achieve  distinction  as  "scholarly" 
persons  making  real  contribution  to 
professional  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Thus  another  important  area  reflects 
our  lack  of  common  agreement  about 
what  the  schools  train  people  for. 

Courses  of  Action 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  chart  a  broad 
course  toward  which  to  bend  our  efforts 
to  make  progress  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  ( 1 )  increase  the  resources  for 
the  two-year  graduate  professional 
training;  (2)  experiment  with  other, 
and  perhaps  better  and  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  training;  (3)  provide 
more  generous  policies  for  educational 
leave,  stipends,  and  subsidies;  (4)  ex- 
periment with  speeding  up  education 
for  those  who  have  had  prior  social 
work  experience. 

While  most  people  would  agree  to 
this  broad  fourfold  approach,  there  is 
sure  to  be  plenty  of  controversy  over 
its  detailed  application.  Increasing 
present  graduate  facilities,  for  example, 
involves  the  expansion  of  the  present 
schools  and  quite  possibly  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones.  But  who  is  to  say 
what  schools  should  be  expanded  and 
in  what  direction?  Expansion  by  some 
schools  undoubtedly  would  force  con- 
traction in  others  by  loss  of  teaching 
personnel  and  field  work  opportunities. 
Which  universities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  new  schools?  At  what 
rate  will  the  profession  support  them? 

The  present  standards  of  the 
AASSW,  meager  enough  in  view  of 
the  requirements  of  professional  prac- 
tice, nevertheless  constitute  a  harrier 


to  many  universities  with  the  impulse 
to  develop  professional  education. 
Probably  all  concerned  would  agree 
that  the  stronger,  more  strategically 
located  universities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  start  schools,  and  that  weaker 
institutions,  more  remote  from  centers 
offering  opportunities  for  high  quality 
field  work,  should  be  discouraged.  But 
we  badly  need  centralized  information 
about  supply  and  demand  for  various 
types  of  positions  in  different  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country. 

Underlying  all  these  approaches, 
also,  is  the  central  controversy  between 
those  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  a 
lowering  of  present  graduate  standards 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  main- 
tenance of  these  standards  is  actually 
lowering  the  quality  of  professional 
practice  because  the  graduate  school's 
are  unable  to  man  the  field  with  per- 
sonnel equipped  at  this  high  level. 

It  is  to  the  solution  of  these  and 
other  educational  issues  that  the  re- 
cently organized  National  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education  is  dedicated. 
Representing  the  profession,  the  schools 
and  the  public,  it  provides  the  ma- 
chinery and  framework  for  joint  effort. 
If  funds  are  secured,  the  proposed 
study  of  social  work  education,  similar 
to  tho.se  conducted  by  the  other  great 
professions,  should  provide  or  suggest 
answers  to  many  of  these  very  per- 
plexing questions.  Fearless  research 
should  develop  new  ways  of  making 
professional  education  more  generally 
available. 

BUT    THE    ULTIMATE    RESPONSIBILITY 

for  a  high  quality  of  professional  serv- 
ice rests  upon  all  of  us.  Agency  boards 
and  administrators,  school  administra- 
tors and  faculties,  professional  work- 
ers everywhere  are  making  day  to  day 
choices  that  determine  the  composite 
direction  of  trends  in  education  and 
training. 

The  strength  and  skill  with  which 
we  support  good  professional  policies, 
educational  leave  plans,  programs  for 
staff  development,  our  casual  as  well 
as  our  studied  interpretation  of  the  role 
of  professional  service  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  determine  the  quality  of  our 
professional  product.  The  pressures 
on  the  schools  are  enormous.  The 
combined  resources  for  education  and 
training  are  exceedingly  slender.  Un- 
less all  interests  are  able  to  unite  to  do 
their  utmost,  neither  the  quantitative 
nor  the  qualitative  need  for  trained 
workers  will  be  met. 
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Campaign 
Battleground? 


Survey  Midmonthly  reproduces  below  sub- 
stantial excerpts  from  the  stenotyped  tran- 
script of  an  address  given  by  BASIL 
O'CONNOR,  chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
president  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  in  New 
York  City  on  May  6. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  views  of  the  "approach- 
ing battle"  between  the  opposing  "schools" 
of  independent  and  federated  fund  raising 
were  widely  quoted  in  the  press.  Survey 
Midmonthly  editors  believe  that  readers 
will  find  of  interest  this  fuller  exposition 
of  his  text. 


"...  All  I  know  about  fund  rais- 
irig  is  that  you  have  to  have  a  cause. 
You  have  to  dramatize  that  cause.  You 
have  to  demonstrate  that  cause,  and 
you  have  to  capitalize  that  cause. 

"Let  us  take  what  I  think  is  a 
classic  example  of  that  in  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country.  There  had 
always  been  infantile  paralysis  before 
1938  or  before  1925.  That  was  not  a 
new  disease  that  came  upon  the  people 
but  as  I  visualize  it,  infantile  paralysis 
was  over  there  in  the  cupboard  labeled 
with  the  tag  'health.' 

"I  have  said  time  and  time  again, ... . 
that  everybody  is  interested  in  health, 
.  .  .  [but]  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  any  money  in  this  country  [for 
health]  because  health,  as  such,  is  a 
well-known  abstraction  and  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  support  causes  in 
the  abstract.  .  .  . 

"What  took  place  when  we  went  to 
the  cupboard  of  abstraction  of  health 
and  pulled  out  one  of  those  things  in 
the  cupboard  and  it  happened  to  be 
infantile  paralysis?  It  might  have 
been  rheumatic  fever  and  how  really 
that  could  be  dramatized  if  someone 
would  really  dramatize.  It  might  have 
been  spastic  paralysis.  It  might  have 
been  multiple  sclerosis.  It  might  have 
been  cancer.  It  happened  to  be  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  we  took  that  out 
of  the  abstraction  of  health,  and  we 
identified  it  and  our  next  step  was  to 
dramatize  it.  Of  course,  we  over- 
dramatized  it. 

"We  dramatized  it  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  dramatize  any  fight.  I  know 
of  no  rights  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, or  anywhere  else,  that  have  been 
won  unless  they  have  been  dramatized. 
I  know  how  we  dramatized  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  I  know 


how  we  overdramatized  it  because  that 
is  how  you  win  great  fights  and  that 
is  the  way  you  do  it  in  health  and  pub- 
lic welfare — at  least  in  my  opinion. 

•  •     • 

"When  you  have  dramatized  your 
cause  and  demonstrated  your  cause  all 
of  that  of  course  is  of  no  value  unless 
you  can  capitalize  that  cause  .  .  .  That, 
of  course,  is  nothing  more  than  saying 
[that]  unless  you  have  a  fund  raising 
organization  that  knows  the  simple 
things  in  fund  raising  which  don't 
vary  very  much  and  which  unfortu- 
nately, I  believe,  are  becoming  ...  so 
standardized  that  ...  we  are  building 
up  in  the  people  of  this  country  an 
immunity  in  the  mechanisms  of  fund 
raising.  But  unless  you  do  have  the 
mechanism  for  the  people  to  subscribe, 
then  it  does  fail.  Curiously  enough, 
that  can  happen. 

"We  are  reaching  a  point  in  this 
country  where  we  are  going  to  worry 
about  methods  of  fund  raising  and  I 
say  that  very  calmly  and  I  say  that 
very  carefully. 

•  •     • 

"We  are  reaching  the  point  where 
there  is  going  to  break  out  an  open 
warfare  between  the  school  of  federated 
financing  and  the  school  of  independent 
financing.  Nothing  is  solved,  I  think, 
by  saying — as  I  understood  it  was  said 
to  you  yesterday — that  those  in  favor 
of  federated  fund  raising  do  not  oppose 
independent  fund  raising.  That  solves 
the  problem  no  more  than  the  problem 
is  solved  when  Mr.  Stalin  says  that 
he  is  not  opposed  to  capitalism  as  long 
as  he  is  permitted  to  propagate  com- 
munism everywhere  in  the  world.  So 
long  as  those  of  us  who  are  of  the 
schooling  of  independent  fund  raising 
insist  that  [it]  ...  is  the  right  school 


.  .  .  that  means  we  are  opposed  and 
unequivocally  opposed  to  [federated] 
fund  raising.  ...  So  long  as  the  school 
of  federated  fund  raising  and  joint 
fund  raising  .  .  .  believes,  as  it  must 
[believe]  or  it  wouldn't  be  in  it,  that 
this  is  the  sound  method  of  raising 
funds  .  .  .  the  battle  approaching  [is 
not  lessened  by  saying]  that  anyone 
else  can  have  any  other  system.  .  .  . 

"This  battle  is  being  forced  because 
.  .  .  those  who  are  in  favor  of  feder- 
ated and  joint  fund  raising  and  I  do 
not  infer  they  are  bad  people,  .  .  .  are 
pressing  their  claims.  They  are  press- 
ing their  claims  all  the  way  from  the 
Permanent  Charities  Committee  on 
through  the  Gunn-Platt  report  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Health  Council 
or  at  least  said  to  have  been  sponsored 
by  the  National  Health  Council.  .  .  . 
That  throws  the  challenge  on  the  table 
as  one  between  federated  fund  raising 
and  independent  fund  raising.  ...  I 
should  like  to  see  that  battle  avoided. 

"[But]  frankly,  I  cannot  personally 
go  along  with  what  I  refer  to  inten- 
tionally as  the  communization  of  either 
health  or  welfare  activities  or  in  fund 
raising  in  connection  with  them.  I  use 
that  word  advisedly  because  I  believe 
thai  that  moveme/it — even  [though] 
those  in  it  may  not  realize  it — is  noth- 
ing short  of  what  should  be  properly 
described  as  the  communization  of 
fund  raising  and  health  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities. 

"I  have  a  very  simple  objection  to 
that,  and  I  shall  coin  a  phrase  when  I 
say  to  you  that  my  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  not  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  not  the  American  way  of  life. 
There  is  no  more  room  nor  reason  nor 
cause  for  the  communization  of  our 
health  and  welfare  activities  .  .  .  than 
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there  is  for  the  communization  of  our 
insurance  companies  or  our  banks  or 
our  oil  companies  or  our  industry.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  saying  to  you  in  any  sense 
whatsoever,  that  those  who  favor 
federated  fund  raising  or  joint  fund 
raising  are  communists  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  I  am  not  indicating  to 
you  that  they  are  motivated  by  any- 
thing .  .  .  but  the  best  of  intentions. 
...  I  am  saying  to  you  and  to  them 
rather  pleadingly  that  I  don't  believe 
they  realize  the  implications  [which 
would  be]  involved,  ...  if  the  theory 
on  which  they  proceed  were  successful. 
And  surely  they  should  wish  it  to  be 
successful. 

"We  have  had  distressing  experi- 
ences recently  because  of  these  two 
schools  that  are  preparing  to  battle 
.  .  .  with  the  Permanent  Charities 
Committee  in  Los  Angeles  so  far  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion are  concerned.  The  only  position 
we  took  there  was  the  simple  position 
[that]  we  could  not  engage  in  feder- 
ated fund  raising,  and  the  Permanent 
Charities  knew  that.  .  .  .  Nevertheless. 
...  the  motion  picture  industry  (it 
might  have  been  the  steel  industry)  .  .  . 
insisted  that  a  health  and  welfare  or- 
ganization adopt  the  method  of  fund 
raising  which  an  industrial  concern 
wished  to  pursue. 

"...  I  think  if  you  will  take  home 
with  you  the  problem  of  an  industrial 
organization  seeking  to  impose  upon 
a  health  or  welfare  organization  a 
method  of  fund  raising  which  an  indus- 
trial organization  wished  to  engage  in 
.  .  .  you  will  see  I  am  not  taking  the 
time  today  to  talk  you  about  something 
that  is  not  of  profound  importance. 
And  I  think  the  profundity  of  my  re- 
marks was  evidenced  in  the  challenge 
thrown  to  the  American  people  by  the 
so-called  Gunn-Platt  report. 

•  •  • 

".  .  .  These  people  have  had  no 
greater  champion  than  they  have  had  in 


me,  so  that  you  may  know  I  have  no  ul- 
terior motive  to  champion  one  cause 
or  another.  Therefore,  when  I  talk  to 
you  as  sincerely  as  I  know,  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  against  joint  and  federated 
fund  raising.  ...  I  am  as  positive  as  I 
can  be  of  anything  that  has  not  yet 
happened  that  that  spells  the  ruina- 
tion of  all  private  health  and  welfare 
activity,  and  I  think  if  you  will  take 
that  thought  home  and  develop  it,  you 
may  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

"There  are  446  major  industries  in 
this  country.  How  many  labonunions 
there  are,  I  don't  know.  How  many 
fraternal  organizations  there  are  in  this 
country,  I  have  no  idea.  But  I  do 
know  if  the  amount  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  to  have  this  year  depended 
on  one  of  those  institutions,  nothing 
but  chaos  would  result.  I  repeat,  .  .  . 
we  can't  discuss  joint  fund'  raising  [as 
appropriate  for  some  and  not  for 
others].  We  have  to  bring  out  [its] 
good  things  on  a  total  basis,  and  in 
my  opinion,  joint  fund  raising  means 
the  end  of  private  activity  in  this  coun- 
try in  health  and  welfare  activities. 

.  "...  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  time  comes  that  great  organizations 
such  as  the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  great  un- 
known organizations,  .  .  .  have  to  de- 
pend for  their  existence  on  the  say-so 
of  the  heads  of  the  446  industries  in 
this  country,  the  heads  of  thousands  of 
labor  unions,  and  other  organizations, 
as  fine  individuals  as  they  may  be,  they 
will  find  out  that  they  are  through 
their  work.  Furthermore,  I  submit  to 
you  that  those  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stick  ...  in  industry,  in  the  labor 
unions,  who  are  susceptible  to  this 
possibility  .  .  .  [will  find]  that  a  tre- 
mendous reaction  will  come  .  .  .  which 
will  not  help,  us  so  much  in  this  work. 

"...  I  should  say  to  you  frankly, 
because  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
your  Red  Cross  and  the  National 
Foundation  is  your  National  Founda- 


tion, [that]  this  last  year  we  have 
spent  too  much  of  your  time  and  too 
much  of  your  money  in  this  contro- 
versy which  we  did  not  seek  but  which 
has  come  on  the  American  people. 

"And  this  is  not  the  first  time,  as 
you  well  know,  this  has  come  on.  This 
is  the  same  kind  of  repetition  that  came 
on  after  the  first  World  War.  I  wish 
we  had  more  time  for  those  things  that 
we  need  to  do  so  much.  I  wish  we 
could  get  away  from  childish  talk 
about  organizations  having  too  much 
money.  ...  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
certain  that  no  organization  could  have 
too  much  money.  I  wish  we  could  all 
feel  as  the  great  organizations  I  repre- 
sent feel  that  we  want  everyone  to 
have  enough  money.  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  that.  I  think  in  both  of 
those  organizations  by  using  the  fa- 
cility of  those  organizations  and  thus 
enabling  them  in  a  sense  to  have  some 
finances,  we  have  shown  that  spirit. 

"I  am  sure  that  it  may  be  true  that 
many  organizations  do  not  have 
enough,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that 
that  does  not  prove  directly  or  in- 
directly that  any  other  organization 
has  too  much. 

"When  we  look  around  the  world 
today,  and  these  are  the  kinds  of  thing* 
we  should  be  interested  in  primarily, 
we  must  be  interested  in  fund  raising, 
but  primarily  our  great  interest  is  this, 
when  we  look  around  the  world  today, 
the  place  that  health  takes  in  our 
existence  was  never  so  vividly  demon- 
strated as  it  is  by  its  lack  today  the 
world  over.  .  .  . 

"I  am  not  speaking  about  perfect 
health.  I  am  just  talking  about  some 
health.  There  is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  today  for  groups 
like  this  ...  to  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution health  and  social .  welfare  ac- 
tivities ever  made.  The  world  today 
is  crying  for  that  fundamental  need 
without  which  anything  else  is  of  no 
value — namely,  health.  .  .  ." 


//  your  name  is  to  live  at  all,  it  is  so  much  more 
to  have  it  live  in  people's  hearts  than  only  in  their 
brains.  I  don't  know  that  one's  eyes  fill  with  tears 
when  he  thinks  of  the  famous  inventor  of  logarithms. 

— OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
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Training  in  the  Philippines 


A  "starting  from  scratch"  experiment  in  social  work  training, 
described  by  ALICE  STEPHAN  WHELAN,  ARC  staff  member. 


Almost  everyone  now  has  at  least 
a  dim  picture  of  the  devastation  and 
disorganization  which  faced  the  Philip- 
pines, after  our  army  had  slowly 
pushed  the  Japanese  to  the  wall — 
Manila  a  battleground,  much  of  the 
country  demolished,  its  economy  sucked 
dry  by  the  enemy's  occupying  forces. 
The  immediate  problems  of  relief,  the 
larger  range  tasks  of  rehabilitation 
were  overwhelming  for  a  new  nation, 
then  still  in  embryo. 

American  Red  Cross  advisers  arrived 
in  April  1945.  Their  task  was  not 
only  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Philippine  Red  Cross  but  to  give 
every  possible  aid  in  rebuilding  what- 
ever welfare  and  social  service  re- 
sources were  at  hand.  Immediately 
we  were  confronted  with  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  personnel  with  even 
the  most  meager  training.  Not  only 
was  this  true  of  the  Home  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Philippine  Red  Cross, 
but  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Philippine  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
YWCA,  and  other  indigenous  agencies 
were  faced  with  the  same  grave  prob- 
lems. People  who  applied  to  us  for 
administrative  and  staff  positions  were 
the  first  to  admit  their  shortcomings 
and  inadequacies. 

During  the  first  few  months  we 
were  all  preoccupied  with  problems  of 
organization,  but  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
prepare  people  better  for  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  they  were  carry- 
ing. The  story  of  how  we  worked  it 
out  may  not,  in  some  respects,  seem 
so  different  from  the  story  of  what 
American  agencies  have  done  in  past 
times  of  great  personnel  emergencies. 
But  in  an  oriental  setting,  culturally 
unlike  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  a  new  nation  was  just  beginning 
to  shoulder  its  own  responsibilities,  we 
were  dealing  with  the  raw  materials 
out  of  which  social  service  in  the 
Islands  ultimately  may  be  fashioned. 

There  were  altogether  eight  or  ten 
welfare  agencies  in  the  Islands.  In 
January  1946,  representatives  from 


these  agencies  met  with  people  from 
a  few  of  the  more  progressive  educa- 
tional institutions  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  The  idea  of  social  work  training 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Because 
of  my  social  work  background  I  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had 
had  little  experience  in  guiding  an 
educational  program.  But  neither  had 
anyone  else., 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  begin 
from  scratch.  The  Philippines  have 
never  had  a  school  of  social  work.  Be- 
fore the  war  Filipino  welfare  leaden 
made  a  few  attempts  to  create  recog"- 
nition  of  the  need  for  trained  work- 
ers in  the  mind  of  the  public.  The 
results  were  negligible,  however,  pri- 
marily because  there  was  little  incen- 
tive for  training.  Social  work  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  field 
into  which  anyone  could  go  irrespective 
of  his  education  or  experience.  Salaries 
in  public  and  private  agencies  were 
low,  and  the  Philippine  Government 
had  never  paid  enough  to  attract  the 
best  qualified  people. 

There  were  other  handicaps.  It  was 
no  time  to  start  something  new.  The 
country  was  in  a  pitifully  distressing 
state — economically  and  physically. 
The  government  was  in  no  position  to 
support  a  training  program,  even  if  it 
had  been  convinced  of  its  importance. 
Universities  and  small  private  educa- 
tional institutions  were  far  too  busy 
rebuilding  and  scouring  the  country  for 
funds  to  bring  back  their  old  depart- 
ments to  be  interested  in  a  new  de- 
partment. The  few  United  States 
trained  Filipinos  in  the  Islands  held 
positions  of  major  responsibilities  and 
were  too  heavily  burdened  to  give  the 
time  necessary  to  the  preliminaries  of 
a  well-managed  school  of  social  work. 
On  top  of  that,  by  March,  we  were 
running  into  the  hot  season. 

Moreover,  we  Americans  knew  that 
if  this  experiment  were  to  have  any 
lasting  value  it  had  to  be  a  Filipino 
enterprise  rather .  than  an  American 
one.  Many  Filipinos  are  far  too  in- 
clined to  take  an  American's  work  as 


the  "gospel,"  upon  which  he  will  act 
whether  or  not  he  agrees  or  even 
understands.  If  an  American  is  to  pro- 
vide lasting  leadership,  he  must  be 
careful  to  contribute  to,  rather  than 
to  dominate,  the  beginnings  of  any 
organization  later  to  be  managed  by  the 
Filipinos  themselves.  Before  we  could 
decide  upon  organizational  procedures, 
which  seemed  simple  logic  to  us,  it  was 
important  to  wait  until  some  Filipino 
members  of  the  committee  came  up 
with  the  idea.  Many  times  suggestions 
were  incorporated  into  the  program 
primarily  because  they  were  Filipino- 
initiated  rather  than  because  we  felt 
they  were  practical  from  the  American 
point  of  view. 

To  complete  the  picture,  one  must 
visualize  transportation  obstacles  which 
made  it  very  difficult  to  hold  commit- 
tee or  faculty  meetings.  The  telephone 
would  work  one  day  and  be  out  of 
order  the  next.  Paper  for  printing  or 
mimeographing  material  for  the  stu 
dents'  use  was  scarce;  costs  way  out 
of  reach.  There  was  absolutely  no  so- 
cial work  library.  A  few  copies  of  social 
work  yearbooks,  individually  owned, 
and  some  recent  American  Red  Cross 
publications  were  all  one  could  find. 

Refresher  Course 

Nevertheless,  by  the  second  week  in 
March,  we  were  able  to  open  our  first 
"Refresher  Course  for  Social  Work- 
ers." The  National  Teachers  College 
contributed  a  classroom.  A  two-peso 
(one  dollar)  registration  fee  was  fixed 
as  a  not  too  high  tax  on  strained  in- 
comes, which  would  nevertheless  avoid 
the  impression  that  this  was  "some- 
thing for  nothing."  It  was  expected 
to  cover  janitor  service  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses,  but  we  grossly  un- 
derestimated these  and  at  the  end  had 
to  levy  another  fee  to  cover  printing 
and  mimeographing  expenses. 

We  stressed  from  the  beginning  that 
this  was  a  refresher  and  not  a  full 
training  course,  although  we  did  agree 
to  give  a  certificate  to  those  who 
passed  their  examinations  satisfactorily. 
Two  prerequisites  for  entrance  were 
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established :  ( 1 )  two  years  of  college 
or  its  equivalent;  (2)  experience  in 
social  work  or  sufficient  knowledge  of 
sociology  and  psychology.  The  latter 
phrase,  as  one  may  guess,  was  to  give 
plenty  of  leeway  to  the  committee  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  admit 
a  student. 

We  had  originally  anticipated  about 
50  applicants,  but  within  two  weeks 
we  had  150.  Many  were  not  qualified 
by  our  original  standards,  but  partly 
as  a  path  of  least  resistance  against 
tremendous  pressure  from  people  who 
insisted  "that  the  course  was  just  what 
they  were  looking  for,"  and  partly  not 
to  dampen  enthusiasm,  we  relaxed 
them  somewhat.  The  final  enrollment 
was  120.  About  half  of  them  dropped 
out,  64  appearing  for  the  final  exami- 
nation. Most  of  this  loss,  however, 
was  because  students  from  Manila 
agency  headquarters  were  assigned  to 
provincial  outposts  before  the  course 
was  completed. 

The  curriculum  itself  consisted  of 
a  group  of  twenty-seven  lectures,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  apiece,  presented 
each  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  for 
five  and  a  half  weeks.  Our  intention 
was  to  try  to  give  some  understanding, 
first,  of  the  social  problems  in  the 
Islands,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  postwar  years;  second,  the  public 
and  private  agencies  available  at  pres- 
ent for  meeting  community  needs; 
third,  methods  applicable  to  individ- 
ualized service,  i.e.  family  casework, 
medical  casework,  groupwork;  and 
fourth,  methods  of  administration  and 
supervision. 

Obviously,  we  were  attempting  to 
cover  a  broad  field,  and  it  might  have 
been  wiser  to  center  our  curriculum 
around  a  few  or  even  one  of  these 
subjects.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  would 
have  been  impractical,  even  if  wiser. 
There  were  very  few  specialists  in  any 
one  field  and  all  were  holding  positions 
of  great  responsibility.  Most  of  them 
could  afford  only  one  lecture. 

The  faculty  included  thirteen  Filipi- 
nos and  eight  Americans.  All  gave 
their  time  voluntarily.  Americans  were 
invited  to  talk  on  topics  of  psychiatry 
and  modern  casework,  since  it  was 
believed  that  their  knowledge  in  these 
fields  would  be  fresher  than  that  of 
the  Filipinos.  But  Filipinos  handled 
all  topics  which  dealt  with  the  social 
problems  in  the  Islands,  the  existing 
social  agencies,  the  philosophy  of  relief 
agencies,  and  other  material  which  re- 
lated exclusively  to  the  Philippines. 

Filipinos    perhaps    place    more    em- 


phasis on  the  formalities  of  graduation 
and  a  certificate  than  we  do.  Our 
examinations  were  of  the  "objective" 
type,  based  on  the  notes  of  the  lec- 
turers which  had  been  distributed  to 
everyone.  The  papers  were  graded 
"on  the  curve"  and  ten  people  failed. 
They  pleaded  their  case  very  effec- 
tively, however,  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee gave  them  a  chance  for  a  make- 
up test,  along  with  a  few  others  who 
could  not  be  present  at  the  original 


exam.  So  at  our  final  graduation  cere- 
monies, we  boasted  66  graduates.  The 
ceremonies  were  simple,  but  each  was 
given  his  certificate,  as  tangible  evi- 
dence, inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
advisory  committee. 

Future  Plans 

What  of  the  future?  Will  these 
modest  seeds,  sown  in  the  wake  of  a 
retreating  enemy,  offer  any  harvest  to 
the  Philippines'  own  growth  in  social 


American  Red  Cross 
Refresher  course  helped  willing  but  untrained  workers  in  clinics — 


Official    Philippine    Red   Cross    photo 
— and  interviewer*   aiding   bereaved    familir*   file  claims   for  benefits 
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welfare  planning?  Only  time  will  tell. 
At  the  very  least  there  are  now  66 
people  who  for  five  and  a  half  weeks 
heard  constantly  repealed  a  new  theme 
and  philosophy — that  the  most  con- 
structive services  were  those  which 
tried  to  build  up  the  individual's  own 
dignity  and  which  helped  him  to  utilize 
his  own  strengths. 

Moreover,  some  practical  results  al- 
ready can  be  noted.  After  graduation 
I  called  together  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  discuss  plans  for  the  future. 
The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  was  elected  chairman.  A  very 
competent  woman,  trained  in  the 
United  States  in  sociology,  she  brings 
to  her  task  wide  experience  in  social 
work  practice  in  the  Islands. 

At  this  initial  meeting,  opinion  was 
divided  as  to  whether  to  continue  more 
refresher  courses  or  to  try  to  estab- 


lish more  formal  training.  Since  then, 
however,  the  National  Teachers  Col- 
lege has  initiated  an  introductory 
course  in  social  work  in  the  under- 
graduate curriculum.  If  this  curricu- 
lum develops  and  is  adopted  by  other 
schools,  it  should  serve  gradually  to 
raise  standards  and  requirements  for 
persons  practicing  in  the  field.  Ar- 
rangements also  have  been  made  in  the 
States  to  send  a  beginning  social  work 
library  to  the  National  Teachers  Col- 
lege for  general  use  by  all  welfare 
agencies  as  well  as  the  school  itself. 

Certainly  the  new  Philippine  nation 
has  already  felt  the  impact  of  American 
influence  on  the  development  of  its 
social  service.  This  has  come  not  only 
from  this  initial  refresher  course  but 
from  the  many  aspects  of  social  wel- 
fare to  which  Americans  contributed, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  war.  But 


theirs  is  essentially  an  oriental  culture, 
with  standards  and  ways  of  thinking 
that  are  different  from  ours.  And,  un- 
fortunately, they  have  tended  to  em- 
phasize the  extrinsic  values  of  the 
American  education  rather  than  the 
intrinsic.  Too  often,  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  a  degree 
or  certificate,  and  not  to  the  possession 
of  useful  knowledge  and  skills.  Filipi- 
nos become  doctors,  lawyers,  and  en- 
gineers with  no  notion  of  practicing 
medicine,  law,  or  engineering.  Trained 
nurses  become  teachers,  trained  teach- 
ers go  into  business.  The  recognition 
which  goes  with  a  certificate  or  title 
is  too  often  the  important  thing. 

My  Filipino  friends,  however,  are 
less  doubtful.  They  see  these  initial 
achievements  through  the  eyes  of  their 
own  culture,  which  has  always  pro- 
ceeded at  a  less  hurried  pace. 


Puerto  Rico  Public  Welfare 


"The  year  1943-44  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  public  wel- 
fare in  Puerto  Rico,"  wrote  the  com- 
missioner of  public  health  in  his  report 
of  that  year  to  the  governor.  Old  laws 
had  been  revised  and  a  division  of  pub- 
lic welfare  set  up  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  General  assistance  to  the 
needy,  services  to  children,  supervision 
of  private  children's  agencies,  adminis- 
tration of  institutions  were  all  provided. 

Since  then,  Puerto  Rico  has  worked 
hard  to  make  this  prophecy  come  true. 
The  insular  budget  contains  $1,800,- 
000  for  the  division  of  public  welfare; 
in  addition,  there  have  been  emergency 
appropriations.  A  study  showed  that 
in  relation  to  its  resources  Puerto  Rico 
was  making  more  efforts  to  finance 
public  assistance  than  any  of  the  main- 
land states.  And  this  in  a  community 
where  the  average  per  capita  income  is 
only  $184.  Here,  too,  social  workers 
have  been  doing  their  part  in  provid- 
ing leadership  for  the  program.  In  the 
Thirties,  they  organized  the  Insular 
Society  of  Social  Workers  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  later  became  the  College 
of  Social  Workers  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Yet  this  effort  to  pull  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps  has  gone  largely  un- 
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MARIA  E.  DIAZ  de  ECHANDI  of  the  social  work  faculty  in  the 
College  of  Social  Sciences,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  asks 
help  from  mainland  colleagues  in  raising  welfare  standards. 


acknowledged  and  unrewarded.  Puerto 
Rico  was  expressly  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
when,  in  1935,  Congress  passed  the  law 
providing  federal  aid  to  the  aged,  de- 
pendent children,  and  for  social  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  and  unemployed. 
Four  years  later,  the  public  health  and 
maternal  and  child  welfare  provisions 
of  the  act  were  extended  to  the  Island. 
Except  for  that,  Puerto  Rico  still  re- 
mains the  "forgotten  territory." 

Bricks  Without  Straw 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  approxi- 
mately 34,000  families  were  receiving 
assistance  grants  from  the  division  of 
public  welfare.  At  that  time,  applica- 
tions from  some  45,000  families  were 
still  pending  and  those  receiving  grants 
were  being  given  a  flat  amount  of 
$7.50  a  month. 

Mortality  and  morbidity  rates  are 
high.  In  some  towns,  not  a  single  in- 
fant death  has  ever  been  attended  by 
a  physician.  An  estimated  6,000  hos- 
pital beds  are  needed  for  tuberculous 
patients;  at  present,  there  are  only 
1,500.  Even  the  smallest  communi- 
ties have  slum  areas.  Forty  percent  of 
the  children  do  not  go  to  school,  and 


of  those  who  do,  many  go  only  half 
time. 

The  war  did  not  pull  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  out  of  their  de- 
pression— as  it  did  the  mainland. 

Their  men  and  women  went  off  to 
war  and  many  did  not  return.  At 
times,  there  was  danger  of  direct  enemy 
action  and  the  submarine  warfare  in 
the  Caribbean  made  actual  starvation 
a  real  danger,  by  cutting  off  supply 
lines.  Living  costs  increased  50  per- 
cent and  some  of  the  most  essential 
staples  rose  much  higher.  The  basic 
Puerto  Rican  diet,  through  necessity 
and  custom,  consists  of  rice,  beans,  and 
dried  codfish.  The  cost  of  rice  and 
beans  has  gone  up  100  percent  and 
codfish  250  percent. 

Employment  did  not  go  up  as  it  did 
on  the  mainland.  On  the  contrary,  it 
went  down.  There  were  no  shipyards, 
munitions  plants,  plane  and  tank  fac- 
tories in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Construction  of  army  and 
navy  defense  installations  in  1941  and 
1942  brought  only  a  temporary  burst 
of  activity,  and  because  of  shipping 
shortages — and  shipping  is  an  island's 
life  line — many  local  industries  either 
shut  down,  or  cut  their  labor  force. 
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Only  the  mainland  liquor  shortage 
saved  thousands  of  American  citizens 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
from  complete  destitution.  For  a 
couple  of  years,  rum  sales  substantially 
increased,  and  this  new  tax  revenue 
made  it  possible  for  the  insular  govern- 
ment to  step  into  the  breach  with 
emergency  appropriations. 

Even  so,  the  public  welfare  division 
uniform  grant  is  $7.50  a  month,  and 
it  grants  nothing  at  all  to  families  that 
can  supply  more  than  15  percent  of 
their  own  needs.  This  is  not  China  or 
India  or  an  occupied  enemy  country, 
but  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Attempts  at  Action 

Puerto  Ricans  have  lived  in  distress- 
ful poverty  for  years.  They  have  been 
largely  inarticulate  in  pressing  their 
demands  on  the  insular  or  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  right  to  enjoy  decent, 
productive  lives.  Their  privations,  suf- 
ferings, necessities  have  been  known 
and  appreciated  mainly  by  the  social 
workers,  who  have  been  trying  to  serve 
them. 

From  almost  the  beginning,  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  Workers  has  been  trying 
to  bring  pressure  on  both  the  insular 
and  federal  governments  for  a  more 
adequate  public  welfare  program.  Some 
successes  may  be  recorded,  but  they 
are  meager  in  relation  to  the  need.  In 
1936,  three  representatives  from  the 
then  "Insular  Society  of  Social  Work- 
ers," were  sent  to  Washington  to  pro- 
test against  exclusion  of  the  island  from 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  1939,  as 
already  indicated,  the  Act  was  amended 
to  make  the  health  titles  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  1941,  the  College  of  Social 
Workers  prepared  several  social  wel- 
fare bills,  subsequently  introduced  in 
the  insular  legislature.  These  included 
the  separation  of  public  welfare  func- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  set-up  of  an  independent  So- 
cial Welfare  Bureau ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  juvenile  court  system; 
increases  in  the  bed  capacity  of  anti- 
tuberculosis  centers ;  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  social  insurance,  and 
so  on.  While  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  these  bills  undoubtedly 
had  some  educational  value,  legislation 
did  not  result. 

Three  years  later,  two  Puerto  Rican 
women,  social  workers  representing  the 
college,  were  sent  to  Washington  to 
try  again  for  congressional  action  to 
include  the  Island  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  They  attended  hearings, 


interviewed  legislators,  and  were  given 
invaluable  assistance  by  representatives 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  federal  agencies.  No 
congressional  action  resulted,  however. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  impress 
Congress  with  its  responsibility  was 
made  in  May  1946.  Celestina  Zal- 
duondo,  director  of  the  public  welfare 
division,  together  with  the  president  of 
the  College  of  Social  Workers  and  the 
chairman  of  the  public  welfare  board, 
went  to  Washington  to  appear  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. They  proposed  that  only  the  pub- 
lic assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  be  extended.  Miss  Zal- 
duondo  estimated  that  this  would  en- 
able the  division  to  assist  67,500  per- 
sons. Monthly  grants  for  the  aged 
could  be  raised  to  $8.50,  for  dependent 
children  to  $22.50,  and  for  the  blind 
to  $9.50.  The  total  annual  cost  to  the 
federal  government  would  be  $2,700,- 
000  and  the  insular  cost  $3,100,000. 

However,  the  nature  of  the  emerg- 
ency problems  before  the  United  States 
Congress  last  year  made  necessary  the 
postponement  of  all  major  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  including 
those  affecting  Puerto  Rico. 

While  this  record  of  effort  far  out- 
distances the  record  of  achievement, 
we  see  no  other  course  than  to  keep 
trying.  Social  workers  are,  on  the 
whole,  what  may  be  called  an  enlight- 


ened group.  They  see  and  know,  as 
does  no  other  group,  the  poverty  and 
misery  in  which  so  many  of  the  people 
live.  Opposition  from  both  the  insular 
and  federal  government  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  that  should  merely  help 
determine  the  methods  to  overcome  it. 

One  thing  needed  is  a  greater  mo- 
bilization of  insular  opinion  to  back  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  College  of 
Social  Workers.  The  necessities  of  the 
population  need  to  be  stressed  through 
the  newspaper,  the  radio,  speeches,  and 
other  media.  Puerto  Rico  has  quite  a 
number  of  community  organizations, 
such  as  Rotary,  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Altrusa  and  others.  We  are  thinking 
of  organizing  these  groups  and  the  so- 
cial work  agencies  into  a  Welfare 
Council.  The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  body  would  carry 
more  weight  than  the  College  of  So- 
cial Workers  alone. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  plead  for 
some  cooperation  from  our  colleagues 
on  the  mainland.  To  exert  pressure  on 
the  federal  authorities,  cooperation  is 
very  badly  needed  from  continental  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  the 
AFL  and  CIO,  and  others.  It  should 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  these  great  con- 
tinental groups  to  work  with  us  to  im- 
prove the  human  welfare  of  thousands 
who  are,  after  all,  United  States 
citizens. 


Sugar  worker:  lives 
in  company  house 
on  large  sugar 
farm  near  Lajas. 
Though  a  United 
States  citizen,  he 
has  few  advantages 
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Jump  the  Gun 

With  more  and  more  people 
caught  in  the  squeeze  of  rising  living 
costs,  and  feeling  shaky  ground  under 
their  feet  as  they  surveyed  the  shifting, 
threatening  scene  of  international  and 
domestic  living,  public  opinion  in  at 
leaSt  two  large  cities  found  a  tempo- 
rary scapegoat  this  spring  in  families 
on  relief. 

In  March,  the  metropolitan  press 
of  Boston  featured  several  articles  on 
the  high  assistance  payments  made  by 
local  boards  of  public  welfare,  par- 
ticularly to  ADC  families.  Criticizing 
the  state  standard  budget  as  being 
wasteful  of  the  taxpayer's  money, 
these  articles  charged  that  assistance 
families  were  receiving  higher  incomes 
than  many  employed  self-supporting 
families  in  the  community.  The  pub- 
licity was  based  on  payments  being 
made  to  unusually  large  families  hav- 
ing no  income  other  than  assistance. 

An  editorial,  appearing  in  the 
March-April  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Coun- 
cil states  that  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment to  ADC  families  in  December 
1946  was  $93.93,  and  queries:  "How 
much  less  than  minimum  family  needs 
should  a  local  board  grant  to  an 
assistance  household?" 

The  same  problem  of  an  unin- 
formed press  and  public  created  a 
furor  in  New  York  City  early  in  May 
when  two  evening  newspapers  reported 
in  thundering  headlines  that  thirty- 
seven  relief  families  were  being  lodged 
in  hotels  with  restaurant  allowances. 
By  way  of  ensuing  public  statements 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare,  Edward  E.  Rhatigan,  and 
groups  such  as  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Children  of  New  York  City, 
the  Greater  New  York  CIO  Council, 
as  well  as  better  informed  writers  on 
other  newspapers,  the  city's  reading 
public  learned: 

That,  because  of  the  city's  acute 
housing  shortage,  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment had  made  30,000  contacts 
\vith  landlords  in  behalf  of  over  3,700 
homeless  families,  one  percent  of  which 
had  had  to  be  placed  temporarily  in 
cheap  hotel  lodgings  in  order  to  find 
any  shelter. 


That  the  city  caseload  had  risen  since 
V-J  Day  from  some  93,000  cases  to 
almost  126,000,  and  that  this  mount- 
ing pressure  to  handle  new  applica- 
tions was  countered  by  a  staff  short- 
age of  almost  800  persons,  so  that  few 
caseloads  had  adequate  coverage. 

That  the  233,000  people  on  relief 
in  the  city  were  receiving  an  allowance 
of  $1.31  per  day  per  person  for  all 
expenses,  which  the  New  York  Budget 
Council  had  stated  was  14  percent  be- 
low a  minimum  subsistence  level. 

The  moral  of  the  affair  was  pointed 
out  by  Edna  Baer,  executive  director 
of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Child  Care 
Conference,  who,  in  commenting  on 
''this  irresponsible  attack  on  indigent 
families,"  said  that  "if  the  department 
of  welfare  and  responsible  community 
leaders  had  continuously  interpreted 
and  publicized  the  real  needs  of  fam- 
ilies whom  they  serve,  and  the  severe 
handicaps  under  which  this  service  is 
given,  these  scurrilous  headlines  would 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears." 

Social  work  has  committed  itself  to 
a  program  of  working  toward  basic 
security  and  fair  opportunity  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  It  now  seems 
quite  clear  that  this  program  is  going 
to  be  under  attack  in  the  days  to  come. 
This  is  another  spot  where  remedial 
measures  are  not  enough.  Patching  up 
may  have  to  be  done  with  one  hand, 
but  preventing  will  have  to  be  done 
with  the  other.  One  way  to  prevent 
the  results  of  misinformation  and  lack 
of  information  is  to  "get  there  first" 
with  the  facts. 

Interpreter 

Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  pioneer 
in  the  interpretation  of  social  work 
and  health  education,  retires  this  sum- 
mer from  her  position  as  director  of 
Russell  Sage  Foundation's  department 
of  social  work  interpretation.  Mrs. 
Routzahn,  who  has  held  the  post  since 
1935,  is  well-known  to  thousands  of 
social  workers  over  the  country  as  a 
leading  authority  in  the  field  of  inter- 
pretation. And  to  many  of  our  social 
agencies  she  has  been  a  wise  and  valued 
counselor  in  the  ways  of  getting  social 
work's  story  to  the  public. 

Beginning  in   1912,   in  the  founda- 


tion's department  of  surveys  and 
exhibits,  Mrs.  Routzahn  and  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Evart  G.  Routzahn,  de- 
veloped many  of  the  present-day  tech- 
niques in  presenting  information  for 
public  understanding.  During  World 
War  I  they  originated  the  Food  Con- 
servation Train  which  demonstrated 
ways  of  saving  foods.  They  organ 


ized  the  public  health  section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
developed  guides  and  study  courses  for 
students  of  publicity  techniques,  and 
conducted  courses  in  that  field. 

Mrs.  Routzahn  had  a  major  part 
in  the  founding  of  the  National  Pub- 
licity Council  for  Health  and  Welfart 
Services  and  directed  its  work  for 
many  years.  The  council  will  now 
carry  on  many  of  the  activities  for 
which  Mrs.  Routzahn's  department  in 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  re- 
sponsible. 

Winner  of  the  first  National  Award 
in  Health  Education,  made  in  1944, 
Mrs.  Routzahn  is  author  of  "Travel- 
ing Publicity  Campaigns,"  and,  with 
Mr.  Routzahn,  of  "The  A  B  C  of 
Exhibit  Planning,"  and  "Publicity  for 
Social  Work."  She  has  also  published 
many  pamphlets  and  articles.  Her 
most  recent  piece  of  work,  "How  To 
Interpret  Social  Welfare,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Helen  Cody  Baker, 
will  be  published  by  the  foundation 
later  this  year. 

Happily,  for  social  work,  Mrs. 
Routzahn  will  continue  teaching 
courses  in  social  work  interpretation 
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at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  will  serve  as  a  consultant 
with  the  National  Publicity  Council. 

Double-edged  Ax 

The  remarkable  improvements 
made  in  VA's  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  past  two  years,  are 
being  jeopardized  by  a  "threatening 
double-edged  ax  of  false  economy"  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  writes  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk  in  The  New  York 
Times  of  May  4.  He  reported  an  in- 
creasing number  of  able  young  physi- 
cians quitting  the  VA  service  for  pri- 
vate practice  as  a  result  of  uncertainty 
about  congressional  approval  of  the 
$7,300,000,000  appropriation  requested 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Of  this 
$5,275,000,000  is  for  cash  disburse- 
ments to  veterans  under  existing  laws; 
$1,365,000,000  for  medical  and  re- 
lated care,  educational  tuition,  and 
counseling,  hospital  construction  and 
other  indirect  expenditures;  and  $430,- 
000,000  for  administrative  costs. 

Skepticism  has  been  growing,  reports 
Albert  Deutsch  in  the  newspaper  PM, 
ever  since  the  so-called  "big  freeze"  in 
February.  Then  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  in  anticipation  of  congres- 
sional economies,  ordered  the  freezing 
of  all  VA  employes  in  their  present 
grades,  halted  all  further  employment, 
put  a  sharp  curb  on  travel,  ordered  the 
closing  of  contact  offices  in  branch 
areas,  and  drastically  curbed  out-pa- 
tient treatment  of  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  by  private  doc- 
tors on  a  fee  for  service  basis. 

A  recent  deficiency  appropriation 
will  make  it  possible- to  liberalize  these 
freeze  orders,  Mr.  Deutsch  reports. 
However,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment from  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York  City,  the 
freeze  orders  "had  immediate  and  seri- 
ous effects  on  medical  service  for  vet- 
erans in  New  York  State.  The  600- 
bed  hospital  at  Sampson  has  200  beds 
unavailable  due  to  inability  to  appoint 
personnel.  Halloran  Hospital  .  .  .  has 
140  beds  unoccupied  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  number  of  veterans  awaiting 
hospitalization  in  New  York  State 
stands  at  3,125." 

Warning  on  the  current  budget- 
cutting  wave  has  been  voiced  by  Dr. 
Karl  Menninger,  manager  of  the 
Winter  Veterans  Hospital  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  where  he  has  organized  a  large 
sized  psychiatric  training  program.  In 
a  letter  to  General  Bradley,  released 
early  in  May,  he  wrote: 


"Members  of  our  teaching  and  pro- 
fessional staffs  have  worked  12,  14, 
and  16  hours  a  day  during  the  past 
year  .  .  .  without  claims  for  overtime 
pay.  .  .  .  The  proposition  has  been 
held  out  from  the  beginning  that  if 
earning  money  were  the  applicant's 
chief  object,  most  people  could  earn 
more  elsewhere,  but  that  if  scientific 
idealism  and  service  to  the  veterans 
were  important  considerations,  this  hos- 
pital and  the  VA  generally  could  offer 
them  a  fortunate  opportunity."  Now 
"they  are  disturbed  by  these  sharp 
retrenchment  orders  ...  by  the~Ioud 
headline  talk  on  the  part  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  about  'firing  a 
million  government  workers.'  .  .  . 
The  effect  ...  is  to  injure  morale  to 
the  point  of  bitterness,  and  sometimes 
almost  to  the  point  of  panic." 

Why? 

As  this  issue  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  goes  to  press,  many  obstacles 
confront  H.R.  2910,  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  Representative  William  G. 
Stratton  (111.),  which  would  permit 
entry  of  100,000  displaced  persons  into 
the  United  States  each  year  for  the 
next  four  years.  In  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  the 
first  week  in  June,  fears  were  voiced 
in  terms  of  a  coming  recession,  and 
the  possible  effect  of  an  incoming  group 
on  jobs  and  housing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  many  citizens  fa- 
vored the  bill  was  apparent,  for  one 
committee  member  complained  about 
the  barrage  of  mail  he  had  received, 
urging  favorable  action. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
June  8  that  after  hearings  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  the 
bill  must  go  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  also  has  many  opponents  of  the 
measure. 

The  Stratton  bill  is  an  emergency 
measure  which,  leaving  existing  im- 
migration laws  untouched,  proposes 
that  400,000  of  "the  last  million" 
(see  "World  Relief  Crisis,"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  April  1947),  now  lan- 
guishing in  camps  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  be  admitted  to  this 
country,  outside  the  regular  quota  sys- 
tem, but  subject  to  all  immigration 
restrictions.  The  figure  represents  less 
than  half  the  quota  numbers  unused 
during  the  war  years.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  existing  immigration 
barriers  against  mentally  and  physi- 
cally unhealthy  individuals  would  be 
retained. 


Money  now  being  spent  for  support 
in  the  camps  would  be  saved  and  im- 
migrants would  be  insured  against  be- 
coming public  charges,  since  relatives, 
friends,  churches,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions have  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  provide  shelter.  Further,  the  plan 
calls  for  distribution  of  these  new- 
comers to  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  help  relieve  farm  and  domestic  labor 
shortages. 

Two  obvious  alternatives  to  this  so- 
lution for  the  DP  problem  are  forced 
repatriation  and  indefinite  maintenance 
of  the  camps.  In  the  best  American 
tradition,  our  representatives  led  the 
fight  in  the  United  Nations  sessions 
against  forcing  people  to  return  to 
their  homeland  against  their  will.  In- 
definite maintenance  of  the  camps 
means  a  continuing  economic  drain  on 
the  contributing  .nations  and  an  un- 
speakable human  drain  on  these  state- 
less people.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  need  for  this  country  to  assume  a 
fair  share  of  responsibility  for  world 
leadership.  But,  as  one  columnist  put 
it :  "Who  will  heed  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica if  it  speaks  in  one  sense  and  acts 
in  another?" 

The  Stratton  bill  is  favored  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  State,  War,  and  La- 
bor Departments,  the  AFL,  the  CIO, 
and  many  national  organizations.  Fa- 
vorable expression  of  opinion  has  come 
in  from  many  citizens.  Yet  Capitol 
Hill  observers  see  stiff  opposition  in" 
congressional  committees  and  their  bets 
are  against  legislative  action  this  ses- 
sion. Why? 

Heartening  Plans 

Significant  steps  toward  an  all- 
out  fight  against  this  country's  No.  1 
killer  were  taken  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  at  its  23rd  annual 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in  June. 

New  by-laws  were  passed,  provid- 
ing for  establishment  of  a  policy- 
making  assembly  of  150  members,  and 
admission,  up  to  50  percent,  of  non- 
physician  members  to  the  assembly, 
board,  and  executive  committee.  New- 
ly elected  members  of  these  groups 
immediately  set  to  work  on  nationwide 
expansion  plans.  On  hand  were  ap- 
peals for  help  in  developing  local  pro- 
grams from  five  states  and  twelve 
communities. 

New  president  of  AHA  is  Dr.  Arlie 
R.  Barnes,  Rochester,  Minn.  Thomas 
I.  Parkinson,  president  of  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Company  was  named 
first  lay  chairman  of  the  board. 
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CONTINUED  INACTION  ON  THE 
part  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  gotten  under  the  skin  of  some  of 
the  committee  members.  In  a  recent 
blast  on  the  Senate  Floor,  Wayne 
Morse  (R.  Ore.)  demanded  that  the 
committee  present  Congress  with  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port. Said  Senator  Morse: 

"The  big  question  before  the  world 
today  is  whether  World  War  II  is  to 
be  followed  by  another  period  of  boom 
and  bust  ...  a  period  that  will  lead 
once  again  to  worldwide  depression, 
bitter  economic  conflicts  between  na- 
tions and  perhaps  to  war  itself.  To- 
day the  world  is  looking  toward 
America  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  admit, 
somewhat  skeptically.  They  are  afraid 
we  haven't  learned  our  lesson." 

Taft  (R.  Ohio)  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  is  charged  by  some 
committee  members  with  "sitting  on 
the  lid"  of  price  talks.  He  has  post- 
poned the  promised  hearings  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  waiting  for  answers 
to  more  than  600  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  committee  through  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  to  businessmen,  labor  and 
'farm  leaders.  A  report  submitted  by 
one  of  the  committee's  own  experts 
has  been  shelved  and  the  report  of 
the  President,  to  quote  Morse,  left 
"filed,  forgotten,  and  forlorn."  The 
President's  report  was  based  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Economic  Council  set  up 
under  the  same  act  creating  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Meanwhile,  the  present  recession  is 
accepted  as  a  fact  even  by  big  business 
and    a   major    depression    is    cynically 
forecast  for  the  early  Fifties. 
+      «•      » 

THE     UPROAR     IN     THE     SENATE 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
over  Dr.  Marjorie  Shearon,  appointed 
to  the  committee  as  a  health  expert  by 
Senator  Taft,  seems  to  have  ended  in 
a  victory  for  the  anti-Shearon  forces, 
since  the  lady  is  to  leave  the  committee 
at  the  end  of  the  hearings  on  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  bill. 

Senator  Murray  (D.  Mont.),  in  a 
statement  to  the  committee  charged 
Dr.  Shearon  with  having  taken  strong 
positions  pro  and  con  on  legislation  un- 
der consideration.  He  was  supported 


by    Senator    Morse    (R.    Ore.)    and 
Senator  Donnell  (R.  Mo.). 

Dr.  Shearon  went  to  the  capital 
from  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee where,  according  to  the  Murray 
statement,  she  devoted  her  energies  to 
fighting  health  legislation. 

+     4-     + 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDA- 
tions  on  a  health  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  got  a  very  cool  reception 
in  majority  ranks  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Taft,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  said  that  his  committee  plans 
to  take  up  his  own  proposal  within  a 
few  weeks  but  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  ready  for  the  floor  this  year. 
This  is  a  federal-aid-to-states  plan  for 
medical  and  dental  care. 

The  President's  recommendations 
have  been  put  into  legislation  form  by 
a  bill  (S.  1320)  sponsored  by  Senators 
Murray,  Wagner,  Chavez,  McGrath, 
Pepper,  and  Taylor.  It  is  similar  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

In  his  message,  the  President  stated 
that  he  regarded  a  health  insurance 
plan  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  Social 
Security  system.  It  is  the  unusual  ap- 
proach that  the  Senate  majority  does 
not  like. 

*•      *      * 

THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
Expenditures  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments expects  to  bring  out  a  bill  creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  before  the  recess.  It 
may  not  be  either  of  the  two  bills  un- 
der consideration — Taft-Fulbright  (S. 
140)  or  Aiken  (S.  714)— but  it  will 
go  on  the  Senate  calendar  with  pres- 
sure from  the  committee  for  action. 
Chances  that  the  bill  will  come  up  for 
a  vote  before  the  members  go  home  for 
the  summer  are,  however,  slight. 

*-*••* 

RENT  CONTROLS  EXPIRE  JUNE  30 
and  the  President  is  afraid  that  Con- 
gress is  planning  to  pull  another  OPA 
play — that  is,  send  him  a  bill  so  late 
he  will  have  to  sign  it  to  preserve  any 
semblence  of  control  but  so  ineffective 
that  he  might  as  well  throw  it  into  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

The  Wolcott  bill,  already  passed  by 
the  House,  is  before  the  Senate,  but  no 


action  has  been  taken  and  at  this  writ- 
ing none  is  scheduled.  It  would  ex- 
tend control  until  December  31  of  this 
year  but  would  mean  a  15  percent  in- 
crease for  most  renters.  The  Buck 
bill,  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  is 
also  before  the  Senate  but  it  would 
have  to  pass  the  House  or  be  approved 
in  conference  if  substituted  for  the 
Wolcott  measure.  It  extends  controls 
until  February  1948. 

A  third  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Murray  and  Wagner,  would  keep  the 
rent  situation  in  status  quo  for  an- 
other year.  It  has  not  been  reported 
by  committee  and  its  chances  of  com- 
ing to  the  floor  for  a  vote  are  slim. 
Senator  Murray  may  offer  it  from  the 
floor  as  a  substitute,  but  he  will  have 
little  support  in  the  Senate  and  still 
less  in  the  House. 

•*••»••» 

As  A  HIGH  LIGHT  OF  THEIR  CON- 

vention  last  month  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  voted  to 
"dedicate  themselves,  not  casually,  but 
earnestly  to  the  business  of  recogniz- 
ing and  exposing  communism  wher- 
ever it  is  seeking  to  entrench  itself  or 
has  already  done  so." 

Altogether  the  "Daughters"  passed 
twelve  resolutions  aimed  at  fighting 
communism,  maintaining  immigration 
and  naturalization  barriers,  opposing 
federal  aid  to  education,  and  so  on. 

The  delegates  specifically  went  on 
record  against  an  amendment  to  the 
Nationality  Act  which  would  permit 
the  parents  of  veterans  who  are  50 
years  old  and  have  lived  in  the  USA 
since  July  1,  1925,  to  become  citizens, 
even  though  they  cannot  read,  write,  or 
speak  the  English  language. 
*  +  •» 

A     SUBCOMITTEE     OF     THE     SEN- 

ate  War  Investigating  Committee  has 
been  named  to  study  the  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  lynching  acquittal.  Homer  Fer- 
guson (R.  Mich.)  is  chairman. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, shocked  by  the  reception  given 
confessions  obtained  by  the  FBI,  is  con- 
sidering whether  the  twenty-eight  de- 
fendents  might  be  held  responsible  un- 
der federal  Civil  Rights  provisions. 
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COUNTRY  OVER 


Employment 

After  long  delay,  the  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port has  announced  that  it  will  begin 
hearings  June  23  on  the  general  busi- 
ness outlook.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
chairman,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
hearings  could  be  completed  in  two 
weeks,  but  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  give  Congress  a  full 
report  at  the  present  session. 

Before  announcing  the  hearings,  the 
committee  had  studied  the  findings  of 
an  independent  survey  of  business  ex- 
pectations prepared  by  Dun  and  Brad- 
street.  The  survey,  based  on  answers 
to  a  questionnaire,  indicated  that  the 
next  six  months  will  see:  a  drop  in 
prices  of  most  goods,  in  spite  of  higher 
wages;  higher  output  per  man  hour; 
higher  labor  cost  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion; some  decrease  in  employment; 
a  shorter  work  week;  higher  dollar 
volume  of  inventories;  more  plant 
capacity;  lower  profits.  Those  ques- 
tioned were  predominantly  business 
men,  with  some  representation  of  la- 
bor, farmers,  economists,  and  news- 
paper editors. 

Senator  Taft  announced  that  in  the 
hearings  the  committee  would  seek  to 
get  the  broadest  possible  cross-section 
of  public  opinion,  and  would  hear  and 
question  representatives  of  such  organi- 
zations as  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development. 

Unionization 

That  labor  unions  have  continued 
their  wartime  growth  is  indicated  by 
figures  recently  given  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  This  report 
shows  that  14,800,000  workers  now 
are  covered  by  union  contracts.  It 
lists  22  manufacturing  industries  and 
12  non-manufacturing  fields  in  which 
80  to  100  percent  of  the  workers  are 
under  union  contracts. 

The  total  number  of  workers  cov- 
ered is  1,000,000  higher  than  the  fig- 
ure for  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  morje 
than  4,000,000  above  the  1941  total 
of  10,300,000.  The  workers  now  rep- 


resented by  unions  comprise  48  per- 
cent of  the  31,000,000  individuals  em- 
ployed in  fields  where  unions  are  ac- 
tive. Those  covered  by  closed  and 
union  shop  contracts  increased  in  1946 
from  6,200,000  to  7,400,000.  Of  the 
workers  covered  by  contract,  41  per- 
cent have  some  sort  of  dues  check-off. 

Miners'  Diseases 

A  comprehensive  five-year  study 
of  miners'  occupational  diseases,  fi- 
nanced by  a  $575,000  grant  from -the 
Anthracite  Health  and  Welfare  Fund, 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  at  its  hospital  and 
laboratories  in  Philadelphia  and  White 
Haven,  Pa. 


The  study  will  have  a  fourfold  pur- 
pose: fundamental  research  into  the 
nature  and  mechanism  of  these  dis- 
eases; applied  research  into  the  inci- 
dence, *  means  of  prevention,  safety 
measures,  disability,  and  other  similar 
problems;  the  care  of  those  suffering 
from  occupational  diseases;  educational 
programs  for  physicians,  public  health 
bodies,  miners,  and  so  on. 

ILO 

The  question  of  wages  will  be  the 
major  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  1948 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference. A  general  survey  of  the  wage 
problem  will  be  made,  with  special 
reference  to  fair  wage  clauses  in  public 
contracts,  and  the  protection  of  wage 
standards.  The  survey  is  expected  to 
cover  the  relation  of  wage  policy  to  in- 
dustrial production  and  employment, 
guaranteed  wage,  and  the  adaptation 
of  wartime  wage  rates  and  wage 
policies  to  current  conditions. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  will  be 
a  report  by  Edward  Phelan,  director 
general  of  the  ILO,  employment  serv- 
ice organization,  vocational  guidance, 
and  reports  on  the  application  of  con- 
ventions (treaties). 

The  agenda  was  decided  upon  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  ILO's  governing 
body  at  Geneva.  The  place  and  date 
of  next  year's  conference  will  be  set 


at  the  June  meeting  of  the  governing 
body.  This  will  be  the  thirty-first  ses- 
sion of  the  conference. 

State  Labor  Laws 

A  number  of  states  in  their  1947 
legislative  sessions  enacted  measures 
curtailing  union  activities.  Iowa  be- 
came the  eleventh  state  since  1944  to 
ban  closed  and  union  shops.  Other 
states  adopting  similar  legislation  this 
year  were  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Bills  passed  in  Ohio  and  New  Mexico 
provide  that  constitutional  amendments 
outlawing  the  union  shop  be  submitted 
to  the  people. 

Iowa  also  enacted  a  law  prohibiting 
the  secondary  boycott  and  the  jurisdic- 
tional  strike. 

In  Minnesota,  the  legislature  passed 
an  anti-secondary  boycott  bill  which, 
has  provisions  that  can,  in  effect,  out- 
law the  closed  shop.  Minnesota  also 
made  it  illegal  for  hospital  employes 
to  strike. 

A  new  Texas  law  limits  picketing 
by  defining  "mass  picketing"  as  the 
spacing  of  pickets  closer  than  fifty  feet 
apart.  Not  more  than  two  pickets  may 
be  placed  at  any  gate  of  a  plant  where 
the  employes  are  on  strike. 

Georgia,  South  Dakota,  and  Vir- 
ginia also  passed  measures  this  year 
which  restrict  the  right  of  unions  to 
picket. 

The  New  York  State  legislature 
passed  the  Condon-Wadlin  bill,  a 
sweeping  anti-strike  measure  applying 
to  all  public  employes.  Its  scope  is 
indicated  by  the  language  of  Section  2 : 

"No  person  holding  a  position  by 
appointment  or  employment  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
in  the  government  of  the  several  cities, 
counties,  towns  or  villages  thereof,  or 
any  other  political  or  civil  division  of 
the  state,  or  of  a  municipality,  or  in 
the  public  school  service,  or  in  any 
public  or  special  district,  or  in  the 
service  of  any  authority,  commission, 
or  board,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
public  service,  hereinafter  called  a  'pub- 
lic employe,'  shall  strike." 

The  penalities  are  dismissal  from 
service  and  heavy  disabilities  with  re- 
spect to  reemployment.  In  denying  the 
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right  to  strike,  the  legislature  provided 
no  quid  pro  quo. 

The  major  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  passage  of  this  radical  measure  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
teachers'  strikes. 

Education 

Large  scale  exchange  of  students 
and  teachers,  disrupted  by  war,  will 
be  resumed  this  year,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Maritime  Commission.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  such  an  educa- 
tional interchange,  directly  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  has  been  undertaken. 
It  is  expected  that  at  least  8,000 
Americans  will  go  abroad  under  this 
program  this  summer,  and  that  several 
thousand  foreign  -scholars  will  come  to 
the  USA. 

Two  army  transports,  each  able  to 
carry  1 ,000  passengers,  have  been  made 
available  for  students,  teachers,  and 
educators  who  wish  to  visit  Europe  this 
summer.  Each  vessel  will  make  four 
round  trips.  The  vessels,  reconditioned 
army  transports,  were  allocated  by  the 
Maritime  Commission.  More  than 
forty  educational  bodies  had  applied 
for  space  by  June  1. 

Group  sailings  will  include  students 
and  teachers  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth, 
the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Harvard  Student  Council,  and 
Department  of  Education  at  Yale. 

The  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  45  Street,  New  York 
19,  is  handling  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  the  exchange. 

Campaign  for  Teachers 

A  nationwide  effort  to  encourage 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  to 
choose  teaching  as  a  career,  to  elimi- 
nate from  teaching  and  from  teacher 
education  those  who  are  not  qualified, 
and  to  further  conditions  necessary  to 
attract  and  hold  able  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  has  been  launched  by 
the  National  Education  Association. 
This  "teacher  selection  campaign"  is 
the  third  nationwide  project  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Professional  Standards,  es- 
tablished by  the  NBA  in  July,  1946. 
The  first  was  a  drive  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  crisis  in 
teaching;  the  second  was  to  sponsor  a 
nationwide  salary  standard  for  quali- 


fied, trained  teachers,  setting  $2,400 
as  a  beginning  salary,  with  increments  ' 
for  experience  and  further  training 
to  a  level  of  $5,000  to  $6,000.  The 
new  undertaking  will  not  interrupt  the 
first  two  projects. 

In  seeking  to  raise  standards  of  ad- 
mission to  and  training  for  the  pro- 
fession, the  commission  holds  that 
only  persons  having  at  least  four  years 
of  college  education,  with  thorough 
professional  preparation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  teach;  and  that  "only  those 
high  school  and  college  students  who, 
generally  speaking,  are  among  the 
upper  one  third  in  personality,  ability, 
character,  and  scholarship,  should  enter 
teacher  education  or  teaching." 

Compulsory  Training 

Compulsory  military  training  of 
all  American  men  on  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  on  finishing  high  school 
was  recommended  in  the  report  of 
President  Truman's  Advisoiy  Commis- 
sion on  Universal  Training,  made 
public  on  June  1.  The  commission 
based  its  plan  on  "urgent  military 
necessity."  At  the  outset,  it  discarded 
the  idea  of  justifying  the  program  on 
any  other  grounds,  finding  the  non- 
military  benefits  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  discipline, 
could  be  provided  as  well  or  better  by 
other  agencies. 

As  outlined  by  the  report,  the  con- 
trol of  the  training  program  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  three-man  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
the  members  to  be  from  the  armed 
services.  All  physically  and  mentally 
fit  youths  would  be  required  to  under- 
go six  months  of  basic  training,  in 
camps  or  aboard  ship,  depending  on 
the  service  selected.  Following  the 
basic  training,  the  young  men  would 
be  required  to  take  an  additional  six 
months  of  advanced  training  or  its 
equivalent  under  military  direction  or 
in  college  study  courses  approved  by 
the  service  branches  as  of  special  value 
to  the  national  security. 


During  the  training  period  the 
trainee  would  be  subject  to  a  special 
code  of  conduct,  designed  to  instill 
discipline  without  the  severe  exactions 
of  wartime  military  training.  Various 
safeguards  of  trainee  morality  are  pro- 
posed in  the  report,  and  the  commis- 
sion recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  general  advisory  board  of  fifteen  to- 
twenty-five  members,  only  three  of 
them  from  the  armed  services,  to  ad- 
vise the  control  commission  on  tech- 
nical phases  of  the  program,  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  civilian 
community. 

Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  commission, 
the  other  members  of  which  repre- 
sented industry,  the  churches,  and 
higher  education. 

Widespread  opposition  to  any  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  military  training 
in  this  country  in  peacetime  is  being 
expressed,  particularly  by  educational 
and  religious  leaders. 

Texas  Case 

The  Texas  student,  Heman 
Marion  Sweatt,  who  is  engaged  in  a 
court  battle  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
law  school  of  the  state  university,  lost 
his  case  in  the  lower  courts.  Mr. 
Sweatt,  a  Negro,  has  broken  new 
ground  by  resting  his  case  on  the  argu- 
ment that  segregation  in  public  edu- 
cational institutions  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  the  federal  Constitution.  All 
previous  tests  have  been  based  on  the 
contention  that  "equal  educational  fa- 
cilities" are  not  provided.  In  the 
Sweatt  case,  it  is  held  that  any  racial 
segregation  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  "There  can  be  no  sepa- 
rate equality,"  according  to  the  brief 
submitted  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. This  principle,  if  established, 
would  undermine  the  segregated  school 
systems  of  seventeen  southern  states. 
Sweatt's  lawyers  have  announced 
that  the  case  will  be  appealed. 


Problem  Drinkers 


Indication  as  to  the  "success 
secret"  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  in 
helping  its  50,000  members,  is  given  in 
a  quote  from  one  of  its  new  members: 
"I  had  a  lot  of  doubts  when  I  joined 
the  group  at  Riker's  [penitentiary]. 
...  I  didn't  know  how  to  figure  these 
outside  AA's  who  came  in  once  a  week 


to  talk  to  us.  ...  When  they  began 
to  talk  about  getting  drunk  as  being 
a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause,  I 
perked  up  my  ears.  But  when  they 
came  right  out  and  admitted  that  they, 
too,  had  pulled  time  in  jails  ...  I 
began  to  take  a  serious  interest.  .  .  . 
When  I  came  into  this  clubhouse,  no- 
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body  asked  me  a  lot  of  embarrassing 
questions.  .  .  .  They  just  seemed  like 
real  friendly  guys." 

These  revealing  remarks  are  quoted 
in  a  vivid  article  in  the  January-March 
issue  of  Federal  Probation,  "I  Think 
You  Guys  Mean  It,"  written  anony- 
mously by  another  member  of  the  or- 
ganization who  is  a  lawyer  and  the 
editor  of  a  national  magazine,  as  well 
as  editor  of  The  Grapevine,  the  AA's 
own  publication.  The  article  describes 
the  AA  program  for  probationers, 
prison  inmates  and  parolees  who  are 
problem  drinkers.  AA  chapters  have 
been  established  in  more  than  thirty 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
Meeting  once  a  week  in  groups  of 
thirty  or  forty,  under  the  supervision 
of  prison  authorities  and  chapter 
members,  inmates  hear  talks  by  visit- 
ing AA  members,  and  are  encouraged 
to  ask  questions,  make  suggestions,  and 
join  in  the  discussion.  New  members 
are  carefully  screened  to  make  sure 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  stop  drinking. 

In  AA's  work  with  alcoholic  pro- 
bationers, the  prisoner  is  placed  on 
probation  to  an  AA  "sponsor,"  who  is 
responsible  for  his  supervision.  The 
sponsor  introduces  him  to  a  local  AA 
clubhouse,  and  goes  with  him  to  regu- 
lar meetings.  The  new  member  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  "belongs"  to  the 
group  and  is  "one  of  the  family." 

Now  in  its  thirteenth  year,  AA  has 
1 ,200  chapters  including  outposts  *  in 
Canada  and  Latin  America,  and  is 
winning  about  1,000  new  members  a 
month,  according  to  the  February  issue 
of  Time.  Supported  by  donations  from 
members,  it  has  no  officers,  no  dues, 
no  big  funds.  Members  are  pledged 
to  help  all  other  alcoholics,  but  give 
assistance  only  when  called  upon. 
Anonymity  is  an  important  rule  of  the 
organization,  in  order  that  new  mem- 
bers may  be  encouraged  to  join. 

Of  its  members,  some  50  percent 
have  stopped  drinking  entirely  after 
joining,  25  percent  have  succeeded 
after  one  or  two  slips.  By  contrast, 
all  but  5  percent  of  alcoholics  were 
formerly  considered  hopeless  of  cure, 
according  to  the  Time  report. 

Yale  Plan 

Hopeful  news  for  the  nation's 
alcoholics,  who  now  number  an  esti- 
mated 750,000,  is  the  success  of  the 
Yale  Plan  Clinic  at  Yale  University. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  who  continue 
through  the  full  period  of  treatment 
at  the  clinic  recover,  Dr.  Howard  W. 
Haggard,  Yale  physiologist,  declared 


^recently  in  an  address  before  the  Wash- 
ington Committee  for  Education  on 
Alcoholism. 

The  clinic  is  operated  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  with  a  small  staff  con- 
sisting of  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  work- 
er, a  secretary,  and  a  part  time  physi- 
cian. Hospital  facilities  of  near-by 
hospitals  are  utilized  when  necessary. 

The  small  cost  of  the  treatment 
given  at  this  clinic — averaging  $68  a 
case — is  stressed  in  an  article  in  Wis- 
consin Welfare,  written  in  support  of 
this  type  of  care.  By  contrast,  the 
article  points  to  the  high  cos  I  of  the 
usual  method  of  dealing  with  aldbholics, 
citing  a  study  made  by  William  Oldigs, 
chief  probation  officer  of  Milwaukee 
County.  The  study  found  that  a  major 
percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  county 
House  of  Correction  were  excessive 
drinkers. 


The  actual  cost  of  keeping  an  alco- 
holic at  the  House  of  Correction  for 
ninety  days  was  computed  at  $218.51, 
and  of  keeping  a  family  of  four  on 
relief  during  the  period,  at  $380.85 — 
an  average  total  of  $599.36  per  case. 

Steps 

Six  states  have  set  up  commis- 
sions to  study  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism, reports  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  In  six  other  states, 
proposals  are  under  way  to  set  up  com- 
missions or  other  programs  for  the 
study  of  this  disease. 

Nineteen  local  citizen  committees 
have  been  formed  in  eleven  states  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  educate  the 
public  in  understanding  alcoholism  as 
a  public  health  problem,  the  National 
Committee  for  Education  on  Alcohol- 
ism announced  recently. 


Marriage  and  Divorce 


The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments recently  observed  that  the  an- 
nual divorce  totals  will  match  mar- 
riage totals  within  the  next  decade  if 
the  current  rate  of  increase  continues. 

However,  a  prediction  that  the 
present  rate  of  one  divorce  to  every 
three  marriages  is  likely  to  recede  con- 
siderably now  that  wartime  marriages 
are  no  longer  a  factor,  is  made  by 
Charles  Zunser,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Desertion  Bureau,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  in  New  York,'  in  his 
annual  report,  published  in  April. 

The  bureau  caseload  for  1946 — 
4,499  persons — was  up  13.9  percent 
over  1945.  It  included  many  service- 
men, ex-war-workers  and  unemployed 
persons,  referred  by  social  agencies  in 
thirty-three  states  and  fifteen  foreign 
countries.  Missing  persons  were  lo- 
cated in  2,037  cases. 

"It  is  a  time  of  ferment  and  rest- 
lessness," writes  Mr.  Zunser.  "and  the 
marriage  institution  is  being  subjected 
to  severe  rumblings  and  inner  explo- 
sions." To  stabilize  it,  he  recommends 
uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  in 
all  states.  He  also  proposes  some  such 


financial  assistance  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  early  marriage  and  child 
bearing  as  was  recently  inaugurated  in 
Sweden  to  check  the  declining  birth- 
rate there. 

Another  stabilizing  measure — edu- 
cation for  marriage  and  family  living — 
was  urged  by  Dr.  Luther  E.  Wood- 
ward, field  consultant  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  at  a 
regional  conference  on  marriage  and 
the  family  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  in  New 
York  in  April. 

Said  Dr.  Woodward,  "I've  been 
nagging  family  agencies  for  ten  years  to 
get  on  the  beam  and  use  educationally 
what  they  know  about  what  makes  a 
harmonious  marriage.  .  .  .  Happy 
homes  do  not  just  happen.  They  are 
made  by  the  understanding  and  co- 
operative zeal  of  the  people  who  live 
in  them." 

In  a  previous  address  to  the  Family 
Service  in  Memphis,  Dr.  Woodward 
declared  that  a  sound  program  of  edu- 
cation for  family  living  through  high 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  family 
service  agencies  "could  go  far  to  cor- 
rect the  naive  and  false  picture  of 
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marriage  given  by  modern  movies, 
radio,  a  great  deal  of  literature,  and 
even  some  family  idealism." 

Our  British  Cousins 

In  England,  war  and  postwar 
strains  have  pushed  the  traditionally 
low  divorce  rate  up  from  6,249  in  1941 
to  over  40,000  in  1946,  reported 
Frederick  Kuh  in  the  newspaper  PM 
on  April  30. 

The  reasons  as  given  by  Dr.  David 
Mace,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Marriage  Guidance  Council,  a 
private  organization,  for  the  many  un- 
happy marriages  in  Britain  read  much 
like  our  own:  hasty  wedlock;  wartime 
separation;  infidelity  during  the  war, 
especially  when  wives  had  children  by 
other  men ;  the  Hollywood  influence  on 
women ;  as  well  as  the  all  too  familiar 
postwar  housing  shortages. 

A  Labor  Government  White  Paper 
early  this  year  presented  the  proposal 
for  a  government-sponsored  marriage 
welfare  service,  according  to  PM.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  trained  welfare 
officers  paid  out  of  public  funds  would 
be  appointed  "to  give  advice  and  guid- 
ance with  a  view  to  reconciliation  of 
those  who  resort  to  the  divorce  court," 
according  to  the  report. 

"There  is  need  for  a  carefully 
graded  system  of  general  education  for 
marriage  ...  to  be  available  to  all 
young  people  as  they  grow,  through  the 
enlightened  cooperation  of  their  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  pastors  .  .  .  Sexual 
maladjustment  and  failure  to  have 
children  may  be  cured  by  medical  ad- 
vice." 

Court  welfare  officers  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  children  of  a 
marriage  being  dissolved.  "It  should 
be  recognized  that  parents  who  have 
been,  or  are  about  to  be,  divorced 
have  no  absolute  right  to  determine  the 
future  of  their  children." 

Divorce  in  Canada 

The  Canadian  divorce  rate  has 
increased  fivefold  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, reports  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  Statistical  Bulletin. 
It  also  has  been  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
1926,  it  was  only  one  seventeenth  of 
our  rate,  while  in  1945  it  was  one 
seventh  of  it. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll  conducted  in 
Canada  on  the  success  of  modern  mar- 
riage, 45  percent  of  those  interviewed 
replied  that  today's  family  is  less  suc- 
cessful than  it  was  in  their  parents' 
day.  The  reasons  given  included :  dis- 


tractions outside  the  home,  the  hur- 
ried pace  of  modern  life,  ease  of  di- 
vorce, too  much  freedom  for  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  30  percent  of 
the  group  interviewed  defended  family 
life  in  Canada  today,  saying  that  it 
was  more  successful  than  in  the  pre- 
vious generation.  Reasons:  parents 
provide  for  their  children  more  ade- 
quately, and  public  measures  such  as 
social  legislation  and  higher  education 
standards  result  in  better  families. 

Divorce  and  ADC 

The  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commis- 
sion, acting  out  of  its  responsibility  for 
the  ADC  program,  has  formally  en- 
dorsed recommendations  of  Judge  Ed- 
win A.  Robson  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County,  for  legislation  to  es- 
tablish special  divorce  machinery.  More 
than  40  percent  of  the  cases  accepted 
for  ADC  assistance  in  Cook  County 
during  a  seven-month  period  were 
families  broken  through  desertion  and 
separation.  Such  legislation  would  cre- 
ate divorce  divisions  in  the  Circuit  and 
Superior  Courts  of  Cook  County  and 
in  each  of  the  seventeen  judicial  cir- 
cuits in  other  parts  of  the  state.  It 
would  also  set  up  masters  in  chancery 
empowered  to  use  the  facilities  of 
county  departments  of  public  welfare 
in  investigating  circumstances  relative 
to  a  proposed  divorce  action.  Where 
minor  children  are  involved,  court  files 
would  be  impounded  for  at  least  thirty 
days  following  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint, after  which  a  hearing  would  be 
held  to  see  whether  a  reconciliation  of 
the  parties  is  possible. 

Recently,  the  commission  adopted  a 
regulation  requiring  a  six  months  wait- 
ing period  between  the  issuance  of  a 
divorce  and  the  authorization  of  as- 
sistance under  the  ADC  program.  Ac- 
cording to  Raymond  M.  Milliard,  pub- 
lic aid  director,.  "It  is  hoped  that  this 
waiting'  period  will  encourage  more 
consideration  of  children  and  their  to- 
tal needs  when  divorce  actions  are  be- 
ing considered.  Many  instances  have 
been  cited  where  divorce  actions  did 
not  even  mention  the  fact  that  children 
were  involved.  There  are  also  cases 
where  lawyers  agree  to  uncontested 
divorce  action  if  no  claims  for  support 
are  made." 

Not  Just  Money 

Many  families  are  seeking  help 
from  family  agencies  for  non-economic 
reasons,  according  to  a  joint  report 
from  seven  family  agencies  in  New 
York  City,  who  last  year  served  over 


45,000  families.  "Although  financial 
aid  was  given  when  necessary,  most 
families  sought  assistance  in  coping 
with  marital  upsets,  illness  in  the 
home,  bereavement,  uncertainty  about 
carrying  out  plans,  and  child  care  prob- 
lems." 

More  people  than  in  previous  years 
were  concerned  about  their  children's 
behavior.  In  many  of  these  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  parent  rather 
than  the  child  needed  counseling. 

An  average  of  1,300  veterans  a 
month  came  in  for  help,  because,  in 
many  cases,  wartime  marriages  and 
personal  adjustment  were  being  jeopar- 
dized by  rising  prices,  the  -housing 
shortage,  job  uncertainties.  Referring 
to  rising  living  costs,  the  report  said 
that  an  increasing  number  of  house- 
wives and  others  were  seeking  help 
with  family  budgeting. 

The  States  Act 

To  stem  the  rising  tide  of  di- 
vorce, legislation  has  been  introduced 
into  the  state  legislatures  of  Tennessee, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
and  New  York,  designed  to  make  it 
harder  either  to  get  a  divorce  or  to  re- 
marry following  a  divorce. 

Not  Made  in  Heaven 

"The  bitter  facts  of  war  are  not 
limited  to  hasty  waj  marriages," 
writes  Janet  Fowler  Nelson  in  the 
introduction  to  the  1947  revised  edi- 
tion of  her  book,  "Marriages  Are  Not 
Made  in  Heaven,"  published  by  the 
Woman's  Press.  Pointing  to  the  fact 
that  well  established  marriages  were 
unendurably  strained  by  change,  shock, 
and  separation,  Dr.  Nelson  says  that 
"time  is  needed  for  readjustment  and 
for  the  family  to  build  on  the  changes 
that  time  itself  has  effected." 

This  friendly,  informal  book  was 
written  for  young  business  girls,  to  be 
used  as  basis  of  group  discussion,  but 
it  would  be  useful  in  any  type  of 
education  for  marriage  program.  The 
problems  of  marriage  are  presented 
from  the  sociological  and  psychological 
point  of  view  and  include  discussion 
of  budgets,  sex  adjustments,  and  home- 
life  planning  in  terms  of  status,  leisure 
time  interests  and  many  other  general 
problems  of  young  married  couples. 

The  book  may  be  secured  for  $1.75 
from  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  22. 

In  Print 

"Don't  Let  Your  Marriage  Fail," 
written  by  John  H.  Mariano  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Council  on  Marriage 
Relations,  Inc.,  introduces  itself  as 
offering  counsel  and  "know-how" 
where  the  "liability  threatens  to  over- 
shadow the  asset  side  of  marriage." 
Though  some  readers  may  have  ques- 
tions about  occasional  statements  which 
appear  in  these  pages,  the  booklet  is, 


on  the  whole,  a  sincere  and  forthright 
presentation,  suggesting  practical  ways 
in  which  an  individual  may  decide  for 
himself  whether  or  not  to  marry,  and 
on  what  basis  his  choice  of  a  mate  can 
soundly  be  made. 

One  dollar   from   the  council,    110 
East  42  Street,  New  York  17. 


The  Changing  Hospital 


New  York  Master  Plan.  Reflection  of 
new  trends  from  current  reexamina- 
tions  of  the  hospital's  role  in  com- 
munity plans  for  medical  care  is  to  be 
found  in  the  just  released  survey  of 
the  Hospital  Council  for  Greater  New 
York,  370  Lexington  Avenue.  The 
result  of  an  exhaustive  three-year 
study,  its  "Master  Plan  for  Hospitals 
and  Related  Facilities  for  New  York 
City"  was  presented  in  late  April  to  a 
dinner  meeting  attended  by  over  700 
people.  (See  Survey  Midmonthly,  May 
1947,  page  130.)  Envisaging  the 
eventual  development  of  an  integrated 
network  of  eighty  general  hospitals, 
distributed  in  relation  to  local,  re- 
gional, and  centralized  needs  of  the 
greater  city,  the  plan  deals  with  several 
basic  problems  in  the  over-all  develop- 
ment of  community  hospital  facilities. 

General  vs.  Special.  The  pian  would 
reverse  a  past  trend  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  special  hospitals  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  mental  illness,  cancer, 
and  other  specialties.  Except  for  long 
range  cases  of  mental  illness  and  tuber- 
culosis, it  is  even  contemplated  that 
eventually  all  other  types  of  medical 
care  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
general  hospital. 

Commenting  favorably  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Ber- 
necker,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  department  of  hospitals,  said:  "In 
the  past  we  have  been  arbitrary  in  our 
classification  of  patients  and  .  .  .  per- 
haps we  lost  sight  of  the  patient  as  an 
individual  in  our  desire  for  segregation 
of  facilities." 

According  to  the  plan,  800  of  the 
129,000  beds  in  the  hospital  system 
would  be  set  aside  in  general  hospitals 
for  the  diagnosis  and  study  of  tuber- 
culosis and  for  the  initial  care  of  these 
patients.  Later  treatment  would  be 
provided  in  twelve  to  fifteen  proposed 
tuberculosis  hospitals.  These  should 
not  exceed  a  500-bed  capacity  and 
should  be  in  or  near  the  city  in  order 
to  offer  the  best  medical  service. 


For  cases  of  mental  illness,  2,400 
general  hospital  beds  would  be  set 
aside.  In  addition,  however,  twenty  to 
forty  new  mental  hospitals  are  recom- 
mended, limited  in  size  to  3,000  beds 
and  accessible  to  visiting  relatives  or 
friends. 

Eight  thousand  beds  in  the  general 
hospitals  would  be  apportioned  to  con- 
valescent care.  According  to  the  study, 
"modern  concepts  of  the  care  for  con- 
valescent patients  emph&size  the  need 
for  continuity  of  medical  supervision" 
and  this  care  "should  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  general  hospital." 

For  cases  of  long  term  illness,  the 
general  hospital  would  provide  16,000 
beds.  Over  50  percent  of  such  cases 
require  active  medical  supervision, 
while  the  others,  although  primarily  in 
need  of  custodial  care,  still  must  have 
a  medical  check.  Facilities  for  cus- 
todial cases  should  be  "non-institutional 
in  character,  with  as  many  appurte- 
nances of  a  home  as  possible.  Proximity 
to  friends  and  relatives  is  desirable." 

Doctor  and  Hospital.  Another  press- 
ing problem  which  the  Plan  would 
meet  arises  from  the  fact  that  at 
present  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
independently  practicing  physicians 
have  direct  connection  with  a  hospital. 
According  to  Dr.  George  Baehr,  presi- 
.dent  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  "a  better  distribution  of 
medical  facilities  will  automatically  fa- 
cilitate the  increasing  use  of  hospitals 
as  pivotal  centers  from  which  medical 
services  can  be  distributed  more  effec- 
tively to  the  people.  Through  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  its  area  .  .  .  the  ex- 
perience .  .  .  and  scientific  resources  of 
a  hospital  can  be  channeled  into  the 


homes  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Physicians  can 
no  longer  practice  modern  medicine, 
cut  off  from  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional resources  which  [hospitals]  con- 
trol." 

Training  and  Research.  At  present, 
opportunities  for  training  and  research 
are  spotty — many  of  the  present  gen- 
eral hospitals  do  not  offer  needed  fa- 
cilities. Under  the  Plan  all  of  the 
general  hospitals  would  be  used  for 
both  training  and  research.  The 
smaller  area  hospitals  would  concen- 
trate on  training  for  general  medicine, 
pediatrics,  and  other  similar  specialties ; 
the  eight  regional  hospitals,  besides 
providing  similar  training,  would  also 
offer  opportunities  for  specialized 
training  in  gynecology,  orthopedics, 
and  others,  while  such  highly  spe- 
cialized fields  as  neurosurgery  and 
ophthalmology  would  be  handled  in  the 
large  central  hospitals. 

*  *  A 

Closed  Beds 

More  than  32,000  urgently 
needed  hospital  beds  have  been  closed 
to  the  public  because  of  the  current 
acute  shortage  of  nurses  and  other 
hospital  personnel,  according  to  a  re- 
cent nationwide  survey  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association.  These 
closed  beds  in  the  nation's  general, 
mental,  and  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
coupled  with  the  nationwide  need  for 
an  additional  195,000  new  beds  as  re- 
ported by  the  Commission  on  Hospital 
Care,  "makes  this  situation  of  vital 
concern  to  all  interested  in  the  na- 
tion's welfare,"  according  to  George 
Bugbee,  executive  director  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  community  can  help,  he  adds, 
by  taking  more  responsibility  for  finan- 
cial support  of  hospitals,  helping  them 
get  necessary  personnel,  and  interesting 
young  women  in  a  nursing  career. 

The  .Administrator 

In  line  with  the  growing  trend 
toward  planned,  academic  training  for 
hospital  administrators,  the  University 
of  Minnesota  launched  a  trial  course 
in  hospital  administration  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  March  American  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health. 

The  demand  for  competent  hospital 
administrators  usually  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  Dr.  Gaylord  Anderson,  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  School  of  Public 
Health,  pointed  out  in  announcing  the 
new  course.  As  a  result  many  adminis- 
trators come  to  their  duties  with  in- 
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adequate  backgrounds,  resulting  in  in- 
evitable inefficiency. 

Other  schools  offering  similar 
courses  include  Chicago,  Columbia, 
and  Northwestern  Universities,  Wash- 
ington University  at  St.  Louis,  the 


State  University  of  Iowa.  A  course 
will  be  set  up  at  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine  next  September. 

These  courses  offer  a  combination  of 
academic  instruction  and  in-service 
training  in  near-by  hospitals. 


Prices  and  Welfare 


Relief  applications  rose  60  per- 
cent during  the  three-month  period 
from  last  December  to  March,  reports 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Loss  of 
employment  was  given  as  the  most 
frequent  reason  for  making  application. 

A  prediction  that  continued  inflation 
will  force  many  marginal  income  fam- 
ilies on  relief  in  the  near  future  once 
their  savings  are  exhausted  is  made  by 
Ellery  F.  Reed,  research  director  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  Cincinnati 
and  Hamilton  County  (Ohio)  in  the 
February  Public  Welfare. 

As  of  Mr.  Reed's  "writing,  the  cost 
of  living  index  had  increased  from  127 
to  more  than  150  since  1945.  Even 
in  1945,  three  United  States  families 
out  of  ten  were  living  on  less  than  a 
"marginal  budget"  as  defined  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Currently,  at  least  one  third  of  these 
families  living  on  submarginal  incomes 
are  already  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance,  according  to  estimates 
based  on  1946  figures.  And  partial 
data  indicate  that  more  and  more  fam- 
ilies are  using  up  their  savings. 

Indicative  of  the  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  Americans  forced  be- 
low the  line  of  independent  subsistance 
is  a  report  from  the  Beth-El  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  reported  rate 
of  clinic  visits  was  24  percent  higher 
during  the  period  between  September 
1946  and  March  1947  than  it  was 
during  the  same  periods  in  the  two 
preceding  years. 

From  Seattle 

Emergency  demands  for  financial 
assistance  from  private  welfare  agen- 
cies following  sharp  retrenchment  in 
the  King  County  welfare  department 
resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  committee 
on  relief  policies  by  the  Seattle  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  in  March.  As  it 
approached  the  end  of  its  fiscal  bien- 
nium  March  31,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment was  forced  by  insufficient  funds 
to  eliminate  assistance  for  single  em- 
ployable men  for  the  month  of  March, 
and  to  curtail  sharply  allowances  to 


employable  men  with  families.  Con- 
sequently, greatly  increased  demand 
was  made  upon  private  agencies. 

A  report  on  social  service  trends 
from  the  research  division  of  the  coun- 
cil issued  the  same  month,  showed  a 
consistent  increase  in  public  assistance 
grants  by  the  King  County  welfare 
department  from  April  to  December  of 
1946.  Figures  from  the  Washington 
State  Employment  Service  showed  a 
decline  in  employment  referrals  from 
5,767  in  December  1945  to  2,242  in 
December  194fl.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, job  placements  dropped  from 
2,073  to  1,243. 

Backbreaking  Burden 

The  double-edged  problems  for 
relief  officials  of  rising  relief  rolls  and 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  relief 
because  of  the  rising  price  of  food  and 
other  necessities,  is  pointed  out  by 
Albert  Deutsch  in  his  column  in  PM 
on  April  15.  "While  the  relief  case- 
load throughout  the  country  rose  28 
percent  last  January  as  compared  with 
January  1946,  the  total  expenditures 
for  assistance  rose  58  percent  in  the 
same  period.  Most  localities  haven't 
yet  brought  up  their  family  relief 
allowances  to  square  with  rising  relief 
costs.  It  appears  that  in  many  com- 
munities, relief  clients  are  experienc- 
ing dire  distress  in  vain  efforts  to 
stretch  a  prewar  budget  allowance  to 
meet  postwar  inflationary  prices." , 
With  the  federal  government  out  of 
the  picture  as  far  as  home  relief  is 
concerned,  he  adds,  "it  looks  as  if  many 
American  cities  .  .  .  will  find  their 
mounting  relief  costs  a  backbreaking 
burden." 

Figures  comparing  relief  costs  and 
caseloads  are  cited  by  S.  H.  Thomp- 
son, chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Local  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
trators, in  the  March  Public  Welfare. 
In  Delaware,  the  cost  of  general  relief 
rose  97  percent  between  November 
1945  and  November  1946,  while  gen- 
eral relief  caseloads  rose  48.7  percent. 
In  Wyoming  the  cost  of  relief  rose 
90.8  percent  and  the  caseload  38.5 


percent.  In  California,  relief  costs  rose 
67  percent  and  caseloads  43.5  percent. 
Prevalent  problems  the  country  over, 
reports  Mr.  Thompson,  include  re- 
strictions in  budgets,  failures  to  make 
increases  in  individual  and  family  al- 
lowances to  meet  rising  costs,  denials 
at  intake  of  nonresidents  or  of  employ- 
ables, the  return  of  veterans,  and  the 
movement  of  displaced  war  workers 
from  community'  to  community. 

How  Adequate? 

In  Virginia,  the  Public  Welfare 
Commission  has  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee on  public  assistance  to  make  a 
long  range  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
relief  funds.  The  report  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  October  1,  1947. 

The  commission,  which  was  created 
by  the  1946  General  Assembly  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  public  wel- 
fare problems,  laws,  and  programs,  has 
also  appointed  a  small  subcommittee 
to  report  to  Governor  Tuck  on  the 
inadequate  relief  funds  last  summer; 
the  effect  of  the  additional  federal 
funds  allocated  as  of  last  October  1 
for  the  ensuing  fifteen  months;  and 
local  relief  needs  today. 

In  Print 

"Public  Assistance  in  Allegheny 
County  during  the  First  Full  Postwar 
Year — 1946,"  gives  a  factual  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  aspects  of  the  public 
welfare  program  in  this  county.  The 
facts  are  brought  to  life  by  a  second 
section  devoted  to  eight  case  stories 
illustrating  the  program's  services  to 
the  aged,  the  returned  veteran,  and 
others  having  special  problems.  The 
report  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Professional 

At  the  annual  corporation  meet- 
ing of  the  AASW  on  May  23,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  presi- 
dent, Donald  S.  Howard,  New  York 
City;  first  vice-president,  Frank  Z. 
Click,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  second  vice- 
vice-president,  Robert  W.  Beasley, 
Chicago;  third  vice-president,  Harriet 
L.  Tynes,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  secre- 
tary, Jean  Kallenberg,  New  York 
City;  treasurer,  Malcolm  S.  Nichols. 
Boston.  In  keeping  with  the  by-laws 
of  the  organization,  the  president,  first 
vice-president  and  treasurer  were 
elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
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years.     Other    officers    serve    for    one 
year. 

Nurses  Meet 

Representing  a  combined  member- 
ship of  250,000  professional  nurses, 
6,600  delegates  from  thirty-nine  na- 
tions met  in  Atlantic  City,  May  11-16, 
for  the  first  postwar  meeting  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses. 
Gerda  Hojer,  president  of  the  Swedish 
Nurses'  Association,  was  elected  inter- 
national president.  She  succeeds  Effie 
J.  Taylor,  formerly  dean  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing,  who  has 
been  president  since  the  last  previous 
congress,  held  in  London  in  1937.  The 
next  congress  will  meet  in  Stockholm 
in  June  1949,  marking  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Nurses. 

During  the  Atlantic  City  meetings, 
the  members  adopted  resolutions  pledg- 
ing active  support  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  other  international  bodies 
working  for  peace,  as  well  as  to  the 
Children's  Fund  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  relief  of  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  Other  resolutions 
dealt  with  solutions  for  the  general 
shortage  of  nurses,  the  need  for  more 
young  women  to  enter  the  profession, 
and  the  development  of  nurses'  profes- 
sional associations. 

The  group  pledged  assistance  to 
nurses'  associations  throughout  the 
world  by  sending  teaching  equipment 
and  materials,  and  agreed  to  continue 
providing  uniforms,  food  packages  and 
other  aid  to  nurses  who  are  in  need 
of  such  help. 

The  council  adopted  recommenda- 
tions of  a  study  committee  calling  for 
an  enlarged  program  for  the  Inter- 
national Council,  including  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  education.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  council  would  be  returned  to  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  possible. 

First  Forty  Years 

In  a  statement  released  in  late 
April,  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  general 
director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, reported  that  in  the  first  forty 
years  of  its  existence,  the  foundation 
had  spent  more  than  $21,000,000  for 
"improvement  of  social  and  living  con- 
ditions in  this  country."  Established 
on  an  endowment  of  $10,000,000, 
given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  1907, 
the  foundation  has  carried  out  its  work 
through  grants  to  119  different  social 
agencies  and  special  projects  and 


through  direct  work  in  research  and 
demonstration.  The  results  of  its 
studies  have  been  published  by  the 
foundation  in  126  books  and  more  than 
500  pamphlets. 

The  foundation  now  operates  eight 
departments  including  the  two  service 
departments,  library  and  publications, 
with  a  total  staff  of  about  eighty  per- 
sons. The  general  field  in  which  work 
has  been  done,  is  the  social  work  field, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
''studies  have  included  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  and  problems,  ranging  from 
consumer  credit  and  business  cycles  to 
administration  of  the  WPA,  and  from 
recreation  to  labor  relations." 

World  Social  Work 

The  stage  has  been  set  by 
UNRRA  and  the  United  Nations  for 
"significant  changes  in  the  social  wel- 
fare structure  of  the  world,"  says  Don- 
ald S.  Howard,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"Social  Welfare  Developments  Along 
the  International  Front,"  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Social  Service 
Review  from  its  March  1947  issue. 
Mr.  Howard  describes  and  analyzes 
the  five  types  of  action  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  welfare  field 
and  mentions  the  fine  consultative  and 
advisory  service  given  UN  committees 
by  United  States  social  workers,  as 
well  as  the  "tireless  and  imaginative" 
leadership  of  Arthur  Altmeyer,  who 
acted  as  the  U.  S.  representative  on 
the  Social  Commission. 

Town  of  Tomorrow  - 

The  third  annual  Institute  of 
Community  Leadership  will  be  held 
from  July  9  to  18  at  Manlius  School, 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  The  qbjective  of  the 
institute  this  year  will  be  to  analyze 
the  prospects  of  the  "town  of  tomor- 
row" and  to  consider  ways  of  realizing 
its  potentialities.  Sponsors  for  the 
meeting  are  the  New  York  State 
Citizens'  Council,  the  bureau  of  adult 
education  of  the  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  and  the  Committee 
on  Community  Education  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Information  may  be  secured  from 
Milford  D.  Fahey,  New  York  State 
Citizens'  Council,  309  South  McBride 
Street,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

International  Meeting 

United  States  pediatricians  will 
play  host  to  the  fifth  International 
Congress  of  Pediatrics  July  14  to  17 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York 


City.  Twenty-two  hundred  child 
specialists  representing  fifty  countries 
are  expected  to  attend.  Translation 
facilities  are  being  arranged  so  that 
speeches  may  be  heard  simultaneously 
in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  Presiding  over  the  meetings 
will  be  Dr.  Henry  F.  Helmholz  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

Manuscripts  Invited 

The  W.  W.  Norton  Company  is 
again  offering  the  Norton  Medical 
Award  of  $5,000  for  book  manuscripts 
written  for  the  lay  public  by  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
The  last  award  was  won  by  Dr.  Ber- 
tram N.  Bernheim,  whose  book,  "A 
Surgeon's  Domain,"  was  published  this 
spring.  Details  of  the  terms  of  the 
award  may  be  secured  from  the  com- 
pany, 101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3. 

Memorial  Fund 

The  League'  of  Women  Voters 
has  created  a  $100,000  memorial  fund 
in  honor  of  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  in- 
ternationally-known pioneer  in  woman 
suffrage  who  died  in  March.  The  fund 
will  be  dedicated  to  helping  women 
throughout  the  world  to  organize 
groups  similar  to  the  league  in  order 
to  be  effective  in  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

Opportunity 

Twelve  research  jobs  in  psychi- 
atry and  related  fields  have  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Western  State  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  and  Clinic,  according 
to  the  February  1  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
institute  is  a  teaching  and  research  hos- 
pital of  the  Pennsylvania  mental  hos- 
pital system,  training  psychiatrists, 
social  workers,  psychologists,  nurses, 
occupational  therapists,  and  others, 
for  hospital  and  private  fields.  For 
more  information  write  to  Dr.  Gros- 
venor  B.  Pearson,  O'Hara  and  DeSoto 
Streets,  Pittsburgh  13. 


About  People 


Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  sightless  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
has  announced  that  the  summer  courses 
for  workers  with  the  adult  blind,  of- 
fered each  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Institute 
of  Social  Work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  will 
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be  held  between  June  23  and  August 
1  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Independence  Day 

Ceremonies  in  Manila  and 
throughout  the  Philippines  on  April  15 
marked  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Philippine  Red  Cross  became  an  inde- 
pendent society.  Beginning  as  a 
branch  of  the  ARC  in  1905,  the  "Phil- 
cross"  became  a  full-fledged  chapter  in 
1917  and  has  been  working  on  plans 
for  an  independent  society  since  1936. 
Management  of  the  chapter  was  turned 
over  in  December  1946,  to  Dr.  J.  H. 
Yanzon,  veteran  Filipino  Red  Cross 
worker,  with  Glen  Whisler,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  continuing  as 
adviser  until  June  1,  1947. 

New  Members 

Elected  recently  as  members  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  were  Representative  James  P. 
Priest  of  Tennessee  and  Dr.  Richard 
M.  Frank,  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  neurology  and  psychiatry,  Long  Is- 
land College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn. 

New  Jobs 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Benning- 
ton  College  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Frederick  Burkhardt  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college.  Dr.  Burk- 
hardt, associate  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  and 
Oxford  University.  He  will  succeed 
Lewis  Webster  Jones,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Olin  West  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as 
president-elect  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  because  of  ill  health, 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Bortz  of  Philadelphia, 
elected  vice-president  at  last  year's 
meeting,  will  assume  the  presidency 
at  the  annual  meeting  this  month.  Dr. 
Bortz  has  been  associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1932. 

Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 
Mrs.  Pratt  is  a  director  of  the  Spence- 
Chapin  Adoption  Service,  the  Glen 
Cove  (N.  Y.)  Community  Chest,  and 
a  board  member  of  both  the  New  York 
City  YWCA  and  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies.  * 

George  Roberts  More,  formerly 
deputy  director  of  international  activi- 
ties, insular  and  foreign  operations, 
American  Red  Cross,  has  been  ap- 


pointed executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  on  Social 
Work.  Mr.  More  succeeds  Mary  B. 
Holsinger  of  Albany,  who  resigned 
this  spring  after  eighteen  years  as  the 
conference's  executive  secretary. 

Charles  Garside,  New  York  lawyer, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  in  April  as  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission  Against 
Discrimination.  Mr.  Garside,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornell  Law  School,  has  prac- 
ticed in  New  York  City  since  1923  ex- 
cept for  a  two-year  period  during 
which  he  served  as  a  Municipal  Court 
judge  and  during  World  War  II.  He 
succeeds  Henry  C.  Turner,  who  re- 
signed to  return  to  full  time  practice 
of  law. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  John  W.  Fer- 
ree,  formerly  director  of  the  division  of 
educational  services,  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  as  associate 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Health  Council  was  announced  in  May 
by  Philip  R.  Mather  of  Boston,  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  A  native  of  Indi- 
ana, Dr.  Ferree  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  Indiana  University 
School  of"  Medicine  in  1932,  and  has 
held  various  jobs  in  the  public  health 
field  in  that  state,  serving  as  state 
health  commissioner  from  1940  to 
1942. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  R.  Connor,  cardiolo- 
gist for  the  New  York  City  depart- 
ment of  health  and  attending  con- 
sultant to  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sociate medical  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  Dr.  Connor 
will  work  with  Dr.  David  D.  Rut- 
stein,  medical  director  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  association's  program  of 
research,  service,  and  public  education 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  formerly  deputy 
chief  of  the  UNRRA  mission  in  Italy, 
went  to  Shanghai  in  May  as  director 
of  the  UNRRA  office  in  China. 


CORRECTION 

In  their  report  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  the 
May  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly, 
the  editors  erroneously  referred  to 
a  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Amer 
ican  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers.  The  organization  work- 
ing on  this  committee  with  the 
AAMSW  is  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 


Dr.  Ernest  Lyman  Stebbins,  direc- 
tor of  the  school  of  hygiene  and  public 
health  and  professor  of  public  health 
administration  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  on  health  service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Hugh  R.  Jackson,  former  deputy  di- 
rector general  of  UNRRA,  took  up 
his  new  duties  as  executive  director  of 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March. 

Marjorie  Drury  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Work  Administration  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  as  research  associate 
to  work  on  studies  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational social  welfare.  Miss  Drury 
recently  returned  from  China,  where 
she  served  as  UNRRA's  liaison  officer 
with  Chinese  educational  and  other  so- 
cial work  training  institutions. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  March  issue 
of  Survey  Midmonthly  on  page  88,  I 
note  a  "Comment"  by  Harry  L. 
Freedman,  M.D.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
I  wish  you  to  be  advised  that  Dr. 
Freedman,  is  wholly  uninformed  about 
the  California  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  that  he  persists  in  misquoting 
me  and  generally  in  casting  slurs  upon 
this  department,  presumably  because 
we  first  organized  our  Diagnostic 
Clinic,  called  the  Guidance  Center, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  clinical 
psychologist. 

We  now  have  two  such  clinics,  one 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
one  in  the  southern  part.  Each  of  them 
is  headed  by  a  psychiatrist.  One  of 
these  positions  happens  to  be  vacant  at 
the  present  time  because  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  fill  the  position.  These  clinics 
are  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Classification  of  the  central 
office  staff  of  the  Director  of  Correc- 
tions. The  chief  of  this  bureau  is  a 
clinical  psychologist.  However,  he  has 
on  his  staff  a  social  caseworker,  a  medi- 
cal consultant,  and  a  supervisor  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  department  is  most  anxious  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  psychiatric 
services  in  our  institutions,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Freedman  that 
we  need  more  psychiatrists,  but  until 
more  psychiatrists  are  available,  I  am 
afraid  Dr.  Freedman  will  have  to 
forego  his  apparent  desire  to  have 
psychiatrists  run  the  entire  world. 

RICHARD  A.  McGEE 
Director,  California  State 
Department  of  Correction:, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


PSYCHIATRIC  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
CHILDREN,  edited  by  Helen  Leland 
Witmer.  Commonwealth  Fund.  $4.50. 

FOR  ANYONE  WORKING  IN   THE   FIELD 

of  child  guidance  and  family  relation- 
ships this  book  is  required  reading. 
For  parents,  teachers,  or  others  in- 
volved in  day  to  day  contacts  with 
children,  it  may  also  prove  highly 
illuminating.  It  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions: Just  what  is  psychotherapy  for 
a  child?  What  does  the  therapist  aim 
to  accomplish;  just  how  does  he  go 
about  it?  Even  those  not  primarily 
concerned  with  problem  children  or 
with  psychotherapy  will  find  that  their 
understanding  of  the  psychic  problems 
and  processes  of  normal  childhood  has 
been  deepened,  provided  they  read  at- 
tentively, and  that  they  have,  to  start 
with,  some  theoretical  grasp  of  the 
Freudian  psychologists. 

Ten     case     records     comprise     the 
greater  part  of  the  book.  Three  are 
classed  as  non-neurotic  children  (their 
problems  were  a  direct  reaction  to  un- 
favorable realities  in  their  Hves)  ;  four, 
as  children  with  some  neurotic  symp- 
toms; and  three  as  seriously  neurotic. 
Treatment    is    conducted    by    ther- 
apists,   physicians    in    most    cases,    in 
various  child  guidance  centers  through- 
out    the     country — in      Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Paul,  and  other  cities.  The 
therapists  themselves  represent  a  vari- 
ety   of    the    schools    stemming    from 
Freud.   In   all  cases  a  highly  trained 
social  worker  conducts  interviews  with 
the  mother  during  the  hour  in  which 
the  child  is  with  the  therapist.  These 
have  the  double  purpose  of  shedding 
additional  light  on  the  child's  problems 
and  also  of  effecting  favorable  changes 
in  the  mother's  attitudes  and  practices. 
In   every   instance,    the   case   is   re- 
ported in  such  a  way  that  the  treat- 
ment process  becomes  apparent.  What 
the  therapist  said  and  did  and  why  he 
said  or  did  it  are  made  clear  through 
footnotes  and  appended  discussions,  as 
well  as  in   the  narrative  of  the  case 
itself. 

"Today,"  says  the  editor,  "dynamic 
psychiatry  regards  disorders  of  person- 
ality as  disorders  of  personal  relations; 
that  is,  as  evidence  of  the  difficulty  the 
individual  encountered  in  maintaining 
a  feeling  of  security  with  the  human 
beings  who  are  emotionally  important 


to  him.  It  is  highly  logical,  then,  that 
chief  reliance  for  therapy  should  be 
placed  on  the  development  of  a  satis- 
factory relationship  between  psychi- 
atrist and  patient  and  that  numerous 
ways  should  be  devised  to  use  that  re- 
lationship for  therapeutic  ends." 

Laymen  and  others  who  are  often 
baffled  by  the  disputatious  -wars  be- 
tween various  groups  of  psychiatrists, 
may  be  relieved  by  the  editor's  conclu- 
sion. "Treatment  methods,"  she  sums 
up,  "are  so  much  more  varied  and  so 
much  less  stylized  than  much  of  the 
literature  about  child  psychiatry  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  treatment  can  be  categorized 
as  Freudian,  Rankian,  Adlerian,  and 
so  on.  These  records  suggest  that  in 
the  actual  practice  of  child  psychiatry 
these  terms  lose  much  of  their  mean- 
ing." ANNA  W.  M.  WOLF 
Senior  Staff  Member,  Child  Study 
Association  of  America 

THEIR  MOTHERS'  SONS:  THE  PSY- 
CHIATRIST  EXAMINES  AN  AMERICAN 
PROBLEM,  by  Edward  A.  Strecker,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Lippincott. 

$2.75. 

THE  AMERICAN  PROBLEM  WHICH 
Dr.  Strecker  examines  in  this  book  is 
not  only  of  far-reaching  importance 
but  is  also  easily  recognized  by  ordi- 
narily observant  persons  everywhere, 
even  by  those  who  never  knew  The 
Apron  String  or  The  Silver  Cord  by 
name.  The  author  makes  out  a  good 
case  against  the  "Mom"  as  a  person 
who  hinders  the  maturing  of  her  sons 
— and  daughters,  too — by  her  refusal 
to  wean  them  from  herself.  He  dis- 
tinguishes Mom  from  the  normal, 
mature  and  wholesome  female  parent, 
whom  he  calls  Mother. 

The  book  strikes  home,  and  has  re- 
ceived wide  attention.  It  was  con- 
densed in  a  magazine  for  circulation 
among  millions.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fortunate that  so  eminent  a  psychiatrist 
should  offer  a  book  full  of  misleading 
half-truths. 

Dr.  Strecker  attributes  all  that  he 
saw  on  a  large  scale  in  army  hospitals 
as  a  consequence  of  Mom's  misdirected 
efforts:  a  half  million  draft  dodgers; 
1,850,000  rejected  neuropsychotic  men ; 
600,000  who  were  discharged  from  the 
services  in  all  degrees  of  psychic  un- 
fitness.  With  this  truly  awful  picture 


before  him,  he  denounces  the  Mom 
with  a  vehemence — not  to  say  venom 
— that  reflects  the  strong  feeling  he  has 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
But  he  has  no  hint  as  to  what  pro- 
duced the  Moms  nor  what  other  emo- 
tional factors  went  into  producing  these 
appalling  results. 

In  his  chapter  "J'Accuse!"  Dr. 
Strecker  connects  the  disease  of  Mom- 
ism  with  the  "social  order  as  it  has 
evolved  in  our  matriarchy."  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  failure  of  individuals  to 
mature  often  perpetuates  their  handi- 
caps through  successive  generations. 
Dr.  Strecker  never  once  questions  the 
social  order  into  which  Mom  fits  so 
nicely,  nor  asks  how  the  production  of 
Moms  can  be  stopped  at  the  source. 
What  is  it  that  creates  a  growing 
flood  of  Moms,  with  such  sad  conse- 
quences? Is  it  the  type  of  homes  that 
descendants  of  farmers  built  in  cities? 
Is  it  the  small  number  of  persons  that 
the  homemaker  has  to  manage  today, 
compared  with  her  grandmother? 
What  are  the  social  ideals  of  the  good 
life  that  make  a  woman  concentrate 
all  her  drives  and  energies  on  a  small 
establishment  with  no  outside  respon- 
sibilities? Dr.  Strecker  recognizes  that 
education  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  process:  but  what  is  there  in  our 
kind  of  education  that  makes  Moms  of 
millions  of  decent  girls  who  could  just 
as  easily  become  the  kind  of  women 
Dr.  Strecker  classes  as  Mothers? 

As  a  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Strecker  shows 
himself  a  poor  sociologist ;  and  with  all 
his  degrees,  he  does  not  invite  our  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  on  education. 
He  obviously  has  strong  feelings  on 
"progressive  education"  without  know- 
ing very  much  about  it  except  what 
one  might  pick  up  from  sensational 
newspaper  headlines.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  movement  "no  doubt  .  .  . 
rescued  the  educational  system  from 
the  doldrums"  and  that  it  "corrected 
.  .  .  but  overcorrected"  many  defects 
that  he  sees  in  the  traditional  school- 
ing. He  admits,  however,  that  he  does 
not  know  "how  many  of  the  psycho- 
neurotic-ineffectives  had  been  exposed 
to  progressive  education."  How  many 
of  the  31,500,000  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age  in  1930  were  involved  in 
"the  peak  of  progressive  education?" 
Half  a  million  is  an  extravagant  esti- 
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mate.  What  then  could  possibly  have 
been  the  contribution  of  progressive 
schools  to  the  psychoneurotic-ineffec- 
tives  of  the  war  period? 

Dr.  Strecker's  idea  is  worth  a  good 
magazine  article.  He  was  apparently 
persuaded  to  blow  it  up  into  a  book 
with  the  result  that  he  has  only  added 
to  the  confusion.  The  effort  seems  to 
me  unworthy.  As  an  admirer  of  the 
author,  I  am  very  much  disappointed. 
SIDONIE  M.  GRUENBERG 
Director,  Child  Study 
Association  of  America 

THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL,  by  E.  H.  L. 
Corwin,  Ph.D.  The  Commonwealth  Fund. 
$1.50. 

IN    THIS    BRIEF    BUT    THOROUGH    VOL- 

ume  on  hospitals,  the  author  has  pre- 
sented a  factual  and  statistical  approach 
to  the  subject  which  is  timely  in  this 
day  of  rapid  social  and  economic 
change.  His  manner  of  presentation, 
while  not  that  of  a  textbook,  offers 
the  reader  a  wealth  of  material  per- 
tinent to  the  competent  and  orderly 
administration  of  hospitals. 

Administrators  should  find  the  book 
invaluable  as  a  reference  work.  In  all 
probability,  no  other  single  source 
exists  where  can  be  found  such  an 
abundance  of  comparative  and  analy- 
tical data  presenting  both  the  back- 
ground of  present  day  hospitals  and 
the  many  varied  problems  confronting 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  their  successful  management.  Equal- 
ly important,  as  reference  material,  is 
the  listing  of  the  author's  sources  of 
information. 

Members  of  governing  bodies  of 
hospitals,  who  seek  to  better  inform 
themselves  on  the  affairs  of  their  in- 
stitutions, would  profit  by  its  reading. 
There  is  presented  a  factual  analysis 
of  existing  conditions  in  today's  hos- 
pital field  and  a  composite  interrela- 
tionship which  should  prove  very  help- 
ful to  such  governing  body  members 
in  their  approach  to  sound  and  logical 
solutions  of  the  ever  pressing  problems 
of  the  modern  hospital. 

To  staff  physicians,  as  to  adminis- 
trative groups,  there  is  available  valu- 
able material  relating  to  the  medico- 
administrative  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  the  rapid,  un- 
organized growth  of  hospitals  in  this 
country  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  availability  of  such  material  will 
undoubtedly,  if  used,  make  it  possible 
for  medical  staffs  better  to  correlate 
their  efforts  with  those  of  governing 
bodies  toward  meeting  the  hospitals' 
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responsibility  for  providing  improved, 
more  adequate  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  as  well  as  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science. 

The  student  of  hospital  administra- 
tion can  find  in  this  small  volume  of 
226  pages  the  complete  cycle  of  the 
hospital's  significance  in  society  in  re- 
lation to  important  trends.  This  ori- 
entation, coupled  with  an  index  of 
source  material,  will  furnish  the  stu- 
dent a  wealth  of  opportunities  for 
research  in  an  unlimited  field  of  en- 
deavor ;  for  in  the  words  of  the  author 
"hospital  horizons  are  expanding." 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees 
with  everything  the  author  has  to  say, 
he  is  certain  to  find  this  a  highly  in- 
formative, thought-provoking  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  our  present  day  economy. 

JAMES  A.  HAMILTON 
Professor,  Hospital  Administration, 
University  of  Minnesota 

THE  CONTROL  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASE, by  R.  A.  Vonderlehr,  M.D.,  and 
J.  R.  Heller,  Jr.,  M.D.  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock. $2.75.  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  Educational  Edition,  Paper 
Bound,  $1.75. 

THE   PROSAIC  TITLE  OF  THIS  VOLUME 

gives  no  indication  to  the  reader  of  the 
vitality  with  which  the  authors  have 
treated  this  important  medical,  social, 
and  moral  problem.  The  book  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  follow-up  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  venereal 
disease  control  program  so  well  pre- 
sented in  two  earlier  books — "Shadow 
on  the  Land"  by  Thomas  Parran, 
M.D.,  and  "Plain  Words  About  Ve- 
nereal Disease"  by  R.  A.  Vonderlehr, 
M.D.  Drs.  Vonderlehr  and  Heller 
write  with  the  authority  of  ten  years 
experience,  spearheading  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service's  fight  to  con- 
trol the  venereal  diseases. 

After  a  concise  and  absorbing  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  venereal 
diseases,  salient  points  in  their  be- 
havior, and  a  review  of  the  control 
activities,  in  the  United  States,  the  au- 
thors delve  into  the  present  situation. 
With  humility  and  becoming  modesty 
they  critically  analyze  and  evaluate  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained  with  the 
public  health  approach  to  the  control 
of  this  most  difficult  group  of  diseases. 
The  impact  of  the  newer  treatment 
methods — first  the  use  of  sulfonamides 
and  then  penicillin — are  related  to  the 
social  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  experiences  that  unfolded 
during  the  war  years  are  most  capably 


and  with  complete  justification  used  to- 
project  a  program  for  the  peacetime 
control  program. 

It  is  in  this  projection  that  all  per- 
sons concerned  with  social  and  health 
betterment  will  discover  a  challenge  to- 
try  their  mettle  and  one  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  avoided.  Nothing  less 
is  counseled  than  an  attack  on  the  anti- 
social forces  that  lead  to  sexual  promis- 
cuity and  the  disintegration  of  the 
foundations  of  wholesome  family  life. 
The  "find  and  treat  formula"  of  the 
past  upon  which  chief  reliance  has 
been  placed  to  bring  the  venereal  dis- 
eases under  control  has  been  found  not 
enough.  Lines  for  future  development 
are  clearly  suggested  and,  if  followed, 
give  promise  that  we  may  not  only  re- 
duce venereal  disease  to  a  manageable 
minimum  but  also  help  to  mitigate 
those  perplexing  social  problems  that 
arise  from  the  misdirected  use  of  sex. 

"The  Control  of  Venereal  Disease" 
is  most  readable,  and  contains  interest- 
ing case  histories  and  factual  material 
presented  in  a  well  organized  fashion. 
It  is  highly  recommended  as  an  inspir- 
ing account  of  the  dramatic  battle  that 
is  being  fought  against  a  tough  and 
tricky  health-social  enemy. 

.    JOHN  W.  FERREE,  M.D. 
Associate  Executive  Director 
National  Health  Council 

INDUSTRY  AND  SOCIETY,  edited  by 
William  Foote  Whyte.  McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50. 

THIS  SLIM  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  IS  THE 

first  in  a  projected  series  planned  by 
the  Committee  on  Human  Relations 
in  Industry  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  individual  essays  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects: 

Human  Relations  in  Industry; 
The    Factory   as    a    Social   System; 
The   Factory  in   the   Community; 
The  Function  of  Status  Systems; 
Motivation   of   Underprivileged 

Workers 

Race    Relations    in    Industry; 
When  Workers  and  Customers  Meet 

(restaurant  workers); 
The  Role  of  Union  Organization  ; 
The   Basis  of   Industrial   Conflict ; 
Industry   and   Society. 

The  contributors,  drawn  mostly 
from  the  staff  of  the  institute,  are 
sociologists,  social  anthropologists,  and 
industrial  relations  specialists  of  the 
university  faculty.  Notable  exceptions 
are  the  essay  on  Functions  of  Status 
Systems  by  Chester  Barnard,  president 
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of  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  and  the  Role  of  Union  Or- 
ganization by  Mark  Starr,  educational 
director  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union. 

The  underlying  unity  among  the  sev- 
eral contributions  is  methodological. 
The  institute  is  committed  to  the  point 
•of  view  that  an  understanding  and 
analysis  of  the  social  structure  involves 
•an  understanding  of  "how  people  ac- 
tually act,  think,  and  feel."  Its  em- 
phasis is  on  the  understanding  of  the 
human  as  well  as  the  technical  factors 
in  modern  industrial  society.  Industry 
must  therefore  be  studied  as  a  system 
of  human  relations  which  reach  beyond 
the  factory  or  work  place  into  the  com- 
munity and  the  world  at  large.  The 
factory  is  in  one  sense  a  status  system, 
but  it  also  develops  controls  and  or- 
ganization which  operate  informally. 
Changes  which  upset  the  customary 
relations  result  in  a  tendency  to  break 
down  the  familiar  and  tolerable  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

The  specific  materials  in  these  essays 
illustrate  the  propositions  above.  Those 
which  deal  with  case  study  material 
are  especially  interesting.  One  tracing 
the  history  of  industrial  relations  in 
Yankee  City  (a  shoe  manufacturing 
town)  from  the  days  of  the  handicraft 
shop  to  absentee-owned  factory  might 
well  have  been  the  model  for  Thor- 
stein  Veblen's  "Absentee  Ownership." 
The  discussion  of  the  motivations  of 
underprivileged  workers  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  also. 

Despite  much  recent  interest  in  the 
point  of  view  of  this  work,  it  has  a 
familiar  ring  to  students  of  industrial 
relations  since  the  days  of  Robert  F. 
Hoxie.  Whether  or  not  its  conscious 
practice  can  result  in  a  "science  of  in- 
dustrial relations"  is  a  moot  question. 
What  is  not  debatable,  is  the  valuable 
contribution  made  by  such  field  studies 
as  recorded  in  this  volume  and  prom- 
ised in  the  future  publications  of  the 
institute.  Lois  MACDONALD 

New  'York  University 

GROUP  PROCESS  IN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by  Harleigh  B.  Trecker.  Woman's 
Prees.  $2.75. 

HERE  is  A  MODEST  BUT  HIGHLY 
significant  and  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  on  administration.  It  fills 
a  virtual  void.  Attention  is  focused 
upon  the  dynamics  of  relationships, 
upon  interaction  and  communication, 
upon  process,  upon  groupwork  in  the 
work  group. 

The  author  writes  in  the  tradition 


of  Mary  Parker  Follett  and  Ordway 
Tead,  and  reflects  the  strong  influence 
of  Chester  Barnard,  Bertha  Reynolds, 
Kurt  Lewin,  and  Gordon  Allport. 

"Group  Process  in  Administration" 
substitutes  a  series  of  highly  systematic 
analyses  for  a  scattering  of  unrelated 
fugitive  articles  by  various  authors  in 
different  settings.  The  book  is  char- 
acterized by  precision  of  thinking, 
economy  of  language,  effectiveness  of 
exposition,  relevance  to  reality,  and 
systematic  development.  It  provides  at 
once  a  philosophy  and  a  psychology  of 
democratic  administration.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  author  will  write  a  companion 
volume  to  document  the  application  of 
this  process  in  a  series  of  selected  case 
studies  in  administration. 

CHARLES  E.  HENDRY 
Professor  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Social  Work 

POPULATION  AND  PEACE  IN  THE 
PACIFIC,  by  Warren  Thompson.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  $3.75. 

WARREN  THOMPSON'S  PENETRATING 
analysis  of  the  Pacific  Basin  opens  with 
a  chapter  entitled,  "The  Danger  in  the 
Pacific,"  in  which  he  points  out  that 
Eastern  and  Southern  Asia  have  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  population 
growth  quite  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  in  Europe  after  1800,  but 
that  whereas  the  population  of  the 
Western  World  was  then  less  than 
two  hundred  million,  and  large  areas 
of  land  were  available  for  cultivation, 
now  the  population  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  is  over  one  thousand 
million  people,  and  the  areas  available 
for  colonization  are  much  smaller  and 
less  richly  endowed.  It  will  be  several 
decades  before  population  pressure  is 
eased  in  these  areas  for,  while  limited 
raw  materials  are  available  for  indus- 
try, capital  appears  to  be  lacking. 
When  industrialization  does  take 
place,  however,  it  "will  result  in  a 
shift  of  the  balance  of  power  toward 
the  East.'.' 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  "The 
Stake  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific,"  Mr.  Thompson  writes: 

"The  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Pacific  will  be  best  served  not 
only  by  the  use  of  the  land  in  this 
region  by  the  peoples  who  need  it  and 
can  work  it  but  also  by  aiding  in  the 
industrial  development  of  these  peo- 
ples, since  this  is  the  quickest  known 
way  to  induce  a  reduction  of  their  birth 
rates.  A  low  birth  rate  everywhere  is 
the  only  way  in  the  long  run  to  avoid 


the  unbalancing  of  power  relationships 
arising  from  differential  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth.  Nothing  we  can  do  will 
reduce  the  population  increases  in 
South  and  East  Asia  for  three  or  four 
decades,  but  in  the  long  run  the  situ- 
ation need  not  be  hopeless." 

This  volume  is  much  more  than  a 
systematic  analysis  of  population 
changes;  rather  it  is  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  raw  materials  and  indus- 
trialization, agriculture,  industry,  and 
foreign  trade.  Six  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Japan,  of  which  but  one  deals  with 
population  problems  themselves.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  Tropical  Oceania, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  India, 
and  Southeastern  Asia. 

Among  the  author's  many  interest- 
ing observations  are  those  concerning 
Australia.  Present  trends  point  to  a 
population  of  some  eight  million  people 
by  1980,  whereas  he  believes  that  there 
is  a  population  supporting  capacity  of 
twenty-five  to  forty  million.  In  the 
face  of  expanding  oriental  nations,  "the 
only  hope  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land for  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence in  the  long  run  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  populations  large  enough 
to  defend  themselves."  If  they  do  not, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  GEORGE  B.  CRESSEY 

Syracuse  University 

THE  MODERN  PARENT  AND  THE 
TEACHING  CHURCH,  by  Wesner  Fal- 
law.  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  TODAY  ARB 
facing  a  crisis  in  their  religious  edu- 
cation programs.  Why  are  their 
church  schools  dwindling  in  both  num- 
bers and  effectiveness?  How  are  they 
to  meet  the  tremendous  challenge  of 
the  secular  environment  ? 

Dr.  Fallaw  approaches  the  problem 
as  a  man  of  practical  experience  in 
the  Winnetka  Congregational  Church, 
as  a  student  of  modern  educational 
methods,  and  as  professor  of  religious 
education  at  the  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School.  He  shows  that  not 
too  many  years  ago  the  church  could 
assume  the  Christian  character  of  its 
children's  total  environment.  The 
church's  job  in  education  was  merely 
to  draw  out  the  implications  and  pre- 
sent a  systematic  explanation  of  the 
children's  normal  experience.  Today 
the  situation  has  completely  changed, 
as  the  environment  has  lost  its  com- 
mon Christian  assumptions  and  the 
family  has  given  away  its  educational 
rights  and  obligations  to  the  profes- 
sionals. The  disintegration  of  the  fam- 
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ily  as  the  bask  group  of  our  society 
has  led  to  further  dangers  socially 
and  psychologically  as  well  as  reli- 
giously. 

The  author  presents  the  thesis  that 
the  church's  fundamental  task  now  is 
to  Christianize  the  whole  family  group, 
to  incite  the  family  to  commit  itself 
as  a  unit  to  a  Christian  way  of  life. 
Only  as  the  home  teaches  Christianity 
in  its  daily  life  and  its  family  relations 
can  the  church  expect  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable results  in  the  limited  time 
available  for  training  children  in 
Christian  beliefs  and  ethics. 

The  author  draws  on  his  pastoral 
experience  to  suggest  techniques  for 
implementing  such  a  program.  One  is 
led  to  wonder  if  his  methods  can  be 
successful  apart  from  a  bourgeois  and 
urban  milieu  and  the  tradition  of  Lib- 
eral Protestantism.  What  is  loosely 
termed  the  Liturgical  Movement,  as  it 
appears  in  both  the  Roman  and  An- 
glican communions  as  well  as  in  such 
experiments  as  George  MacLeod's 
lona  community,  attempts  in  different 
and  perhaps  more  universal  terms  to 
achieve  a  similar  quality  of  integrity 
and  integratedness  through  a  holy  life 
in  community.  EDWARD  CHANDLER 
General  Theological  Seminary 
New  "fork,  N.  Y. 

NEW  FARM  HOMES  FOR  OLD:  A 
STUDY  OF  RURAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN 
THE  SOUTH,  by  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Gor- 
don W.  Blackwell,  and  Howard  G.  Me- 
Clain.  University  of  Alabama  Press.  $3. 

EXPERIMENTATION  IN  RURAL  PUBLIC 
housing  was  hardly  well  started  before 
it  was  interrupted  by  war.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  resumed  because  rural 
people  still  need  better  houses,  and 
potential  incomes  in  many  areas  will 
support  better  houses.  Meanwhile,  the 
facts  in  this  book  and  the  consequent 
judgments  of  the  authors  should  be 
weighed  by  all  interested  persons.  Its 
basis  is  a  survey  of  385  housing  units 
in  four  southern  counties,  requested  by 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
and  conducted  by  research  arms  of  the 
Universities  of  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  the  first  report  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  legislative "  foundation  of  rural 
public  housing  was  more  or  less  in- 
advertent, the  word  "rural"  having 
been  written  into  the  U.  S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  otherwise  conceived  en- 
tirely for  an  urban  program.  Even- 
tually, however,  certain  assumptions 
underlying  the  rural  problem  emerged, 
and  experimental  procedures  were  de- 
veloped in  the  counties  surveyed. 


The  assumptions  are  that  rural 
public  housing  spreads  employment 
widely;  it  recognizes  the  same  public 
interest  in  and  responsibility  for  rural 
welfare  that  has  already  found  ex- 
pression in  rural  public  health  and 
education ;  its  objective  should  be  to 
demonstrate  better  housing  rather  than 
to  make  rural  housing  generally  a 
public  function. 

The  procedures  involved  creation  of 
a  local  authority  embracing  a  county 
or  group  of  counties ;  application  by,  a 
farmer  to  the  local  authority,  and  re- 
view of  the  applicant  and  his  farm 
by  a  representative  of  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  (predecessor  of  the 
new  Farmers  Home  Corporation). 
Upon  approval,  the  farm  owner 
granted  a  one-acre  house  site  to  the 
local  authority,  which  built  a  house 
and  rented  it  to  the  owner  under  a 
lease  renewable  annually  for  sixty 
years.  Title  thereafter  remains  with 
the  authority,  but  throughout  the 
whole  period,  the  owner  has  an  option 
to  buy  under  certain  conditions. 

Families  living  in  the  385  units 
studied  were  not  different  from  others 
in  the  area  in  size  and  age  composition. 
They  had  limited  education,  many  of 
them  had  been  located  on  the  same 
farm  before  being  rehoused,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  were  newcomers  to  the 
neighborhood.  Their  occupancy  of  the 
new  houses  was  generally  satisfying  to 
them,  and  their  standards  seemed  to  be 
rising.  They  paid  their  rent  promptly, 
but  would  have  preferred  to  make  pur- 
chase payments.  They  lacked  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  program, 
however,  and  of  their  responsibilities 
under  it.  The  new  housing  decreased 
overcrowding,  stimulated  better  health 
practices,  resulted  in  more  entertain- 
ment in  the  home,  and  seemed  to  in- 
fluence social  status  upward. 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  in 
rural  public  housing  is  that  of  local- 
national  relationships.  Vance  and 
Blackwell  insist  that  a  local  authority 
with  as  much  autonomy  as  possible  is 
requisite,  and  that  some  organization 
at  the  state  level  should  be  interposed 
between  the  local  and  national  author- 
ities. They  cite  experience  with  other 
national  programs  as  evidence  that 
federal-slate-local  cooperation  is  more 
enduring  than  straight  line  administra- 
tion from  the  national  capital. 

Another  issue  is  that  of  allocating 
responsibility  to  'bureaus  of  govern- 
ment. Contenders  in  farm  housing  are 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Housing  Author- 


ity. Vance  and  Blackwell  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  each  of  these  agencies 
without  deciding  the  issue — except  to 
argue  that  no  new  arm  of  government 
is  needed.  One  viewpoint  of  merit 
recognizes  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's interest  in  raising  farm  in- 
comes, and  its  facilities  for  educational 
work,  and  proposes  that  it  take  over 
public  farm  housing,  leaving  rural  non- 
farm  and  urban  housing  to  the  U.  S. 
Public  Housing  Authority. 

HOWARD  W.  BEERS 
Professor  of  Rural  Sociology 
University   of  Kentucky 

FAMILIES  IN  TROUBLE,  by  E.  L.  Koo*. 
King's    Crown    Press.   $2.25. 

E.      L.      KOOS'      THOUGHTFUL      STUDY 

establishes  scientifically  what  many 
social  workers  have  suspected — that 
average  working  families,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities,  are  making  all 
too  scant  use  of  casework  resources 
for  help  in  their  troubles.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  supported  by  the 
Macy  Foundation,  Professor  Koos  car- 
ried out  an  exemplary  research  study 
of  62  families  in  a  typical  working- 
class  neighborhood  in  New  York  City. 
As  a  sensitive  and  objective  observer, 
he  got  on  the  friendliest  terms  with 
the  families,  drank  beer  with  the  men, 
talked  over  household  problems  with 
the  wives,  and  studied  what  happened 
when  family  difficulties  arose,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  how  such  crises 
as  serious  illness,  death,  pregnancy, 
loss  of  employment,  and  marital  fric- 
tion were  met. 

Professor  Koos  had  two  major  lines 
of  interest  in  the  study:  the  first, 
sociological  in  nature,  to  discover  what 
factors  of  internal  organization  and 
external  adjustment  best  enabled  a 
family  to  meet  and  overcome  its  diffi- 
culties; the  second,  to  study  how 
widely  the  families  utilized  social 
agencies  in  times  of  stress,  compared 
with  other  sources  of  help.  In  his 
analysis  of  stability  factors,  he  reaches 
conventional  conclusions  with  the  aid 
of  some  concepts  from  Kurt  Lewin 
and  other  social  psychologists. 

In  reporting  the  use  of  social  work 
agencies  by  these  families,  however,  the 
author  unlooses  some  statistics  that 
should  startle  any  lingering  compla- 
cency in  the  family  casework  field. 
Although  27  of  the  families  had  heard 
of  the  neighborhood  family  agencies, 
only  5  of  the  62  families  utilized  these 
agencies  for  help  in  their  crises.  But, 
in  contrast,  relatives  were  consulted 
for  advice  36  times,  the  local  druggist 
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31  times,  the  neighborhood  bartender 
29  times,  and  ministers  12  times.  A 
search  for  reasons  for  this  discrepancy 
and  the  means  to  surmount  it  occupies 
the  most  fruitful  of  the  book's  pages. 
Here  are  some  conclusions: — 

"If  social  agencies  [in  this  case  the 
family  service  agencies]  are  prepared 
to  offer  the  inclusive  services  claimed 
in  their  statements  of  purpose,  this 
fact  must  be  made  known.  As  the 
culture  has  grown  both  in  size  and 
complexity,  families  know  less  instead 
of  more  of  the  help  they  may  expect 
to  receive  with  their  troubles.  .  .  . 
Since  it  is  still  a  "disgrace"  to  be 
helped  in  our  culture,  it  becomes  ever 
more  necessary  that  the  institution  of 
social  work  overcome  or  compensate 
for  this  handicap  under  which  the 
family  labors.  Social  work  can  do  so 
only  by  reinterpreting  its  services  to 
the  community,  and  by  making  the 
community  aware  of  its  services.  .  .  . 
The  problem  is  not  one  of  setting  up 
institutions  and  waiting  for  people  to 
come  to  them  when  in  trouble;  it  is 
rather  .  .  .  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  real  problem  of  recognizing  trou- 
bles as  concomitants  of  [our]  culture, 
and  then  of  proceeding  on  the  basis 
that  our  institutionalized  services  must 
realistically  approach  those  troubles  in 
ways  that  can  be  acceptable  to  mem- 
bers of  that  culture." 

ALFRED  H.  KATZ 

Director,  Worker's  Personal  Bureau, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    PERSUASION,    by 
Clyde  R.  Miller.  Crown  Publishers.   $2. 

IT    ALL   DEPENDS   ON   WHERE   YOU    SIT 

whether  it  will  be  worth  two  or  three 
hours  of  your  time  to  read  Clyde 
Miller's  book.  To  some  it  can  be  of 
infinite  value;  to  others  it  will  simply 
be  a  nicely  garnished  re-hash  of  Psy- 
chology 101  or  Advertising  31. 

Unquestionably  it  is  an  entertaining 
book.  However,  most  books  of  this  type 
are  read  for  information  and  not  for 
entertainment  and  to  many  it  will  be  a 
keen  disappointment.  The  stuff  is  there 
but  it  is  not  new  and  it  is  not  highly 
original. 

Had  it  been  called  "A  Primer  of 
Persuasion"  you  would  know  what  you 
were  getting  and  that  would  have  been 
that.  If  we  can  accept  the  book  under 
that  title  it  does  have  considerable 
value.  Two  types  of  people  will  find 
it  helpful — those  who  are  interested 
in  learning  why  they  react  to  various 
types  of  persuasion,  and  those  who 
would  persuade  but  have  not  the 
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vaguest  idea  of  how  to  go  about  it  ex- 
cept with  a  shillalah. 

Mr.  Miller  divides  his  book  into  two 
sections.  The  first  of  these  is  Back- 
ground of  Persuasion;  the  second, 
Persuasion  Methods.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion he  discusses  persuasive  procedure, 
objectivity,  the  conditioned  reflex 
(Pavlov's  tired  old  dogs  are  dragged 
out  of  their  kennel  again)  mores,  the 
process  of  "changing  your  mind," 
words  and  the  meaning  of  words  and 
our  "trigger"  or  instantaneous  reaction 
to  certain  of  them. 

All  of  this  may  sound  rather  dull. 
It  is  not,  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller's  very 
readable  style  and  the  interjection  of 
dozens  of  stories  and  anecdotes  to  il- 
lustrate his  points. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  takes 
up  in  some  detail  the  various  devices 
used  to  persuade.  He  calls  these  the 
"virtue  device,  poison  device,  testi- 
monial device,  and  the  together  device." 

The  virtue  or  acceptance  device  is 
designed  "to  cause  us  to  accept  by 
association  with  'good'  words,  symbols 
or  acts." 

The  poison  or  rejection  device  ".  .  . 
to  cause  us  to  reject  by  association  with 
'bad'  words,  symbols,  acts." 


The  testimonial  device  ".  .  .  to  cause 
us  to  accept  or  reject  by  the  testimony 
or  evidence  of  persons  considered 
'good,'  'respectable,'  'successful'  or, 
inversely,  a  'horrible  example.'  " 

The  "together"  device  ".  .  .  to  cause 
us  to  accept  or  reject  by  the  application 
of  any  or  all  of  the  former  devices 
applied  through  the  pressures  of  group 
or  mass  emotion  and  action." 

Each  of  these  methods  of  persuasion 
is  as  amply  illustrated  as  is  the  first 
half  of  the  book.  Mr.  Miller  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University.  If 
his  teaching  is  as  lucid  and  easy  to 
grasp  as  this  book,  his  students  must 
learn  much  more  than  in  the  average 
classroom. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  bludg- 
oned  from  all  sides  with  propaganda 
pro  and  con  about  practically  every 
thought  man  ever  had  from  funda- 
mentalism to  nuclear  physics  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  at  least  a  critical 
judgment  of  the  persuasive  processes. 
This  book  will  give  you  that.  It  will 
also  give  tools  to  the  uninitiated  and 
start  him  on  the  road  to  persuading 
others. 
Editor,  Channels  DAVID  L.  GAFILL 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  TOUR 


Interested  in  a  new  and  different  kind 
of  vacation?  One  that  will  stimulate 
you  and  leave  you  with  something 
besides  a  sunburn?  Then  we  suggest 
that  you  take  two  weeks,  from  Aug.  1 
to  Aug.  16,  to  tour  co-ops  in  scenic 
North  central  U.  S.,  Manitoba,  and 
Saskatchewan.  Or  if  you  prefer  a  com- 
bination of  Eastern  cooperatives,  scenic 
Adirondacks.  and  the  big  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  sign  up  ior  the  East- 
ern Co-op  Tour,  August  8-23.  Complete 
costs  $150  and  $175  respectively. 


National  Cooperatives,  Inc.        167  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  11 

Please   send    me   a   copy   of  your  folder   describing   Q    '947   U.   S.- 
Canadian tour;  D  Tour  of  Eastern  Co-ops. 


Name    . 
Address 
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VACATION  ADVENTURE 


WORLD  FELLOWSHIP,  INC.,  Conway, 
N.  H.,  274  acres.  Forest-Farm-Lake-and 
Mountain  Paradise.  Swimming,  Rowing,  Fish- 
ing, Hiking,  Mountain  Climbing,  Excursions, 
Games,  Conferences,  inspiring  Speakers  from 
many  lands.  $24  or  $.11  weekly;  $4.50  or  $5.50 
daily.  Illustrated  circulars  free. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tendei  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,  Personnel   Consultants 

135  Broadway,  New  York  6 

Be   3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street.  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

CASE  WORKERS  (2)  professionally  qualified, 
for  agency  giving  children  care  in  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution ;  also  adoption 
service.  Interesting  opportunity  for  varied  ex- 
perience including  direct  work  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  under  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. Write  The  Children  s  Center,  1400 
Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

TRAINED  CASEWORKERS~WANfED  FOR 
CATHOLIC  FAMILY  ft  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE AGENCY  EXPANDING  AND  DE- 
VELOPING ITS  PROGRAM. 

GRADE  I $240083180 

GRADE  II $2700  $3*60 

CATHOMC  SOCIAL  SERVICE.  995  MAR- 
KET STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


JACKSONVILLE!  I  I  Two  or  three  profes- 
sionally qualified  caseworkers  desired  immedi- 
ately by  well-known,  privately  supported,  state 
wide,  non-sectarian,  child  placing  agency. 

MIAMI)  |  I  Graduate  caseworker  wanted  for 
homefinding  and  adoptive  studies.  Excellent 
sunervision  assured.  Salary  range  $2100  to 
$2700.  Write  to  Children's  Home  Society  of 
Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg.,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  the 
International  Institute.  Professional  training 
and  supervisory  experience  required — also  ex- 
perience in  immigration  problems  or  interest 
in  acquiring  competence.  Salary  range  $3.000- 
$4.0,00.  Beginning  salary  dependent  on  quali- 
fications. Challenging  opportunity  for  person 
interested  in  foreign  born  and  misplaced  per- 
sons. Apply,  International  Institute,  645  N. 
15th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED:  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  to  super- 
vise Child  Guidance  Clinic  covering  Cape  Cod 
section  of  Massachusetts.  Car  necessary.  Con- 
tact R.  M.  Chambers,  M.D.,  Taunton  State 
Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SUPERVISOR  and  psychiatric  social  worker, 
man  or  woman  (two  positions),  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST — Clinical,  male,  for  diagnos- 
tic and  shun  time  therapy  lu  child  Guidance 
Clinic  updated  by  Court ;  1'li.lK  desirable  but 
nut  manual* ii y.  Apply  juvenile  Court,  Toledo, 
Oniu,  slating  quaiincauuiis  and  experience 
iully,  indicate  beginning  salary. 


REFEREE — To    hear    boys    delinquency    cases 

and  supervise  male  pruuauon  utticcrs.  Quail- 
hcallous :  Master's  Degree  in  social  Woik  or 
^sychulugy,  auccesslul  children  s  agency  or 
couri  experience.  Apply  Juvenile  court,  lo- 
ledo,  Oinu,  slating  quaanealiuns  aud  experience 
•completely,  indicate  bcgiiiuing  salary. 


PROBATION  OFFICER— Female.  Qualifica- 
tions: scuool  ui  social  Work  graduate  pre- 
ferred plus  successiul  experience  in  court  or 
children's  agency.  Apply  Juvenile  Court,  To- 
ledo, Uluu,  slating  qualincalions  and  experi- 
ence tuny,  indicate  beginning  salary. 


FOUR  professionally  trained  Catholic  Social 
Workers  by  growing  child  weiiare  agency, 
New  Vork  Lily.  Miss  Toinclio,  Kuinau 
Catholic  orphan  Asylum  Society,  191  Joiale- 
niun  street,  Brooklyn,  i\cw  iurk.  Mam  4- 
2i/8. 


WANTED — Social  case  workers  and  supervis- 
ors lo  till  positions  in  Lutheran  children's 
agencies  located  mainly  in  the  Middle  West. 
jTogressive  programs,  personnel  policies,  good 
supervision.  Minimum  requirements  are  at  least 
three  quarters  ui  neld  work.  Opportumues  tor 
work-study  programs  with  some  agencies.  Ex- 
perience in  children's  field,  allhougn  desirable, 
is  not  necessary,  salaries  range  iroin  $2,UUO 
to  $J60o  per  year  depending  upon  training 
and  experience.  For  lurthcr  information  write 
Rev.  K.  A.  Marquardt,  Chairman,  Recruit- 
ment and  Training  Committee,  Associated 
Lutheran  Charities,  Addison,  Illinois. 

CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  in  Indiana 
needs  case  worker  (woman)  for  intake.  New 
position.  This  person  later  will  become  super- 
visor of  an  expanding  case  work  staff.  Be- 
ginning salary  SAbuO  to  $3,000  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8564  survey. 

WANTED:  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  125  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
conditions  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
according  to  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence. Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must 
have  graduate  training.  Catholic  Charities, 
418  N.  25th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
multiple  service  family  casework  agency.  In- 
teresting and  challenging  opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS    $->400-$3S40 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.   W.   Second  Street,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


CASEWORKER  in  Medical  Social  Service  De- 
partment, voluntary  hospital  12  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Must  be  graduate  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work  with  Master's  Degree 
and  Medical  School  field  work  or  experience. 
8555  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


BRANCH  EXECUTIVE,  man  or  woman,  for 
Community  house  in  Middle  West.  Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and  willingness  to  finish  course.  8571  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Home  which  is  closing 
desires  similar  position.  Prefer  challenging  op- 
portunity in  new  or  established  agency  for 
boys.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  depen- 
dent, pre-delinquent  and  delinquent  boys  and 
their  problems.  Available  now.  8580  Survey. 


MALE  SOCIAL  WORKER;  veteran,  married, 
one  year  general  experience ;  one  year  basic 
graduate  training,  desires  position  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agency,  institution,  etc.,  paying 
living  salary  with  good  prospects  for  advance- 
ment. Supervisory  position  preferred.  8581 
Survey. 


ORPHANAGE  COUNSELOR  AND  OVER- 
SEER, MALE.  Prefer  boys  7-12.  Have  B.S. 
and  teaching  experience.  8579  Survey. 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th 
Annual  "Meeting,  1948,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  *  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3.130  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director:  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centtrs,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRITIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 
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Editorial  thanks  go  to 
Donald  S.  Howard  for 
his  public  welfare 
"state  of  the  nation" 
article  in  this  issue. 
Tip-off  came  from  the  record  reports 
at  San  Francisco  about  investigations, 
budget  and  legislative  troubles,  in  the 
face  of  rising  case  loads.  His  study  of 
current  trends,  however,  shows  bright 
as  well  as  black  spots  with  the  truly 
encouraging  note  that  "the  war  years 
demonstrated  to  the  American  people 
that  relief,  health,  and  welfare  services 
are  not  the  frills  and  fads  they  were 
once  alleged  to  be." 

COMMUNITY  "KNOW  WHERE" 

Wasn't  until  after  the  three  ar- 
ticles by  Katharine  Ecob,  A.  R.  Mag- 
nus, and  Karl  Zeisler  had  gone  to  the 
printer  that  a  haunting  impression  of 
common  purpose  broke  with  a  clear 
light  through  our  editorial  mist.  Each 
seems  to  be  trying  to  tell  us  that  com- 
munities need  to  "know  where"  to  go 
as  well  as  "know  how"  to  stoke  the 
fires  of  community  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
missing  the  boat  with  mental  defectives 
because  individual  agencies  are  running 
around  in  circles,  says  Miss  Ecob. 
Rural  counties  must  organize  to  meet 
the  same  problems  of  mental  ill  health 
and  unsocial  behavior  as  their  urban 
sisters,  say  Mr.  Magnus.  We  finally 
got  lots  of  community  action  about 
delinquency.  But  where  are  we?  asks 
Mr.  Zeisler. 

REVERSE  THEORY 

For  some  time  Survey  Midmonth- 
h  has  held  to  the  unsubstantiated 
theory  that  some  laymen  at  least  might 
find  its  professional  authors  neither 
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wholly  dull  nor  unintelligible.  But  if 
Karl  Ziesler,  our  newspaper  editor- 
author  from  Monroe,  Mich.,  continues 
to  send  us  such  discerning  and  enter- 
taining pieces  as  his  two  offerings  to 
date,  we'll  have  to  adopt  the  reverse 
theory — that  our  professional  audience 
will  find  the  Midmonthly's  lay  authors 
neither  dull  nor  unprofessional. 

CLEMENCY 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  army's 
military  prisoners  have  been  released 
since  October  1945  by  the  War  De- 
partment's Advisory  Board  on  Clem- 
ency. Interestingly  enough,  this  is  just 
short  of  the  30  percent  of  all  military 
prisoners  who  were  convicted  of  of- 
fenses "commonly  recognized  as  crimes 
in  the  civil  courts." 

The  median  sentence  imposed  for 
AWOL  has  been  3.4  years  and  for 
desertion  5  years.  The  over-all  board 
is  now  being  dissolved  but  a  special 
board  will  continue  to  function  in  the 
review  of  14,000  men  still  held  in 
military  prisons. 

TURNOVER 

Turnover  of  professional  person- 
nel in  social  agencies  hasn't  improved 
much  since  the  war's  end,  according 
to  a  study  just  published  by  the  Cleve- 
land Welfare  Federation.  Ratio  of 
number  of  workers  leaving  to  number 
employed  for  all  agencies  was  29  per- 
cent in  1944,  and  27  percent  for  the 
year  1946. 

Highest  turnover  in  each  year  was 
among  medical  social  workers — 52  per- 
cent in  1946.  Next  highest  was  among 
private  agency  caseworkers — 35  per- 
cent in  1946.  For  the  same  year,  pub- 
lic welfare  showed  22  percent,  group- 
work  (private)  22  percent,  health 


(other  than  hospitals)  25  percent, 
children's  institutions  22  percent.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  there  was  no  turnover 
among  probation  staffs  during  the  en- 
tire period. 

VOLUNTARY  FERMENT 

"Ferment  of  discussion  among  the 
voluntary  societies  as  to  how  these  vast 
changes  will  affect  them,"  is  reported 
by  Great  Britain's  National  Council 
of  Social  Service  in  commenting  on  the 
new  projects  and  program  of  the  pres- 
ent Labor  Government.  Confidence  is 
expressed,  however,  that  "for  some 
years  to  come"  the  area  of  state  action 
"will  be  limited" ;  that  voluntary  agen- 
cies must  continue  "to  break  new 
ground"  and  "work  out  new  ways  of 
cooperating  with  statutory  bodies." 

IRO  DEADLINE 

Despite  the  fact  that,  as  we  go  to 
press,  Congress  has  not  yet  authorized 
the  seventy-five  million  U.S.  share  of 
IRO's  budget,  money  "will  be  made 
available"  to  start  work  on  July  1— 
its  operational  deadline.  However,  it 
is  generally  understood  that  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  who  has  been  serving  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  will  return  to  his  FSA 
post. 

WORLD  CAMPAIGN 

Proposal  for  a  worldwide  "one 
day's  pay"  campaign  to  finance  from 
voluntary  gifts  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Fund  and  other  UN  activities 
hasn't  received  much  attention  in  this 
country.  But  it  isn't  dead  by  any 
means.  Initially  suggested  by  Aake 
Ording,  Norwegian  delegate,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
officials  at  Lake  Success  are  taking  it 
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seriously.    So,  apparently,  is  our  State 
Department. 

Meanwhile  American  voluntary  for- 
eign relief  agencies  are  engaged  in  seri- 
ous negotiations  looking  to  a  1948  fed- 
erated campaign.  It  may  not  happen, 
but  if  it  does,  a  combined  campaign 
with  UN  is  a  real  possibility. 

VETERAN  FAMILIES 

Approximately  32  percent  of  our 
population  now  live  in  family  units 
headed  by  a  veteran,  estimates  the 
Veterans  Administration.  By  1952,  it 
will  be  43  percent,  falling  off  slightly 
to  41  percent  by  1957. 

PROBLEM  FREQUENCY 

Three  most  frequent  problems 
among  families  served  by  St.  Paul 
Family  Service  are  difficulties  between 
husband  and  wife,  35  percent;  emo- 
tional instability,  23  percent;  financial 
planning  and  home  management,  20 
percent.  Data  are  based  on  a  study 
of  1 ,032  cases  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wilder  Foundation. 

'TIS— 'TAINT 

"It  would  be  stretching  words 
only  very  slightly  to  contend  that, 
under  the  guise  of  romanticism  soaked 
in  charity,  the  student  nurse  was 
treated  like  a  slave  and  the  graduate 
nurse  like  a  freed  woman  without 
means,"  said  Professor  Eli  Ginzburg 
to  300  alumnae  of  the  Nursing  Edu- 


cation Division  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  .  .  ."  The  nurs- 
ing shortage  will  be  solved  when  mi- 
nority groups  stop  telling  the  world 
that  nurses  are  exploited,  and  training 
the  thousands  of  young  women  who 
want  to  live  a  life  of  service,"  said 
John  H.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Hospital  Asso 
ciation. 

"HEAL  THYSELF' 

Life  expectancy  at  twenty-five 
among  doctors  starting  their  profes- 
sional careers  is  a  little  better  than 
the  average  for  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company;  at  fifty-five, 
however,  it's  a  little  worse. 

NOSTALGIA 

Rapid  increase  of  archery  enthu- 
siasts, we  suggest,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  undercurrent  revulsion 
against  idea  of  "push  button"  war. 
Five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  archery 
ranges  are  now  maintained  by  com- 
munity recreation  agencies,  reports  the 
"Recreation  Year  Book,"  published  by 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 

STITCH  IN  TIME 

The  number  of  VA  neuropsychia- 
tric  patients  in  hospitals  has  increased 
from  45,000  in  1945  to  63,000  in  1947 
and  is  expected  to  reach  105,000  by 


1950.  But  encouraging  note  is  that  25 
percent  of  patients  treated  in  psychia- 
tric clinics  are  saved  from  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

"NOT  HOBBIES" 

Most  New  Jersey  state  employes 
earning  less  than  $2,400  a  year  have 
to  supplement  their  income  by  taking 
jobs  in  their  "leisure"  hours,  reports 
Raymond  F.  Male,  director  of  civil 
service  and  personnel.  "These  are  most 
assuredly  not  hobbies.  They  are  part 
time  drudgeries  that  make  it  possible 
to  make  ends  meet." 

RESEARCH  FOR  LEGISLATORS 

Twenty  states  now  have  research 
councils  or  committees  to  advise  legis- 
lators about  policies  and  new  laws  in 
advance  of  legislative  sessions.  Most 
recently  established  are  those  in  Minne- 
sota, Utah,  Washington,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  Minnesota  budget  is  $25,- 
000. 

HONORS 

To  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences.  .  .  .  To  Colonel 
George  W.  Chesbro,  director  of  the 
Rochester  area  office  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
the  Degree  of  Honorary  Officer,  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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Public  Welfare  on  Page  One 


An   interim   report  on  this   year's   state   and   federal   legisla- 
tion, by  DONALD  S.   HOWARD,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


Public  assistance  has  recently  been 
hitting  page  one  all  over  the  country. 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  example, 
publicity  has  been  concerned  with  criti- 
cisms leveled  at  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment and  some  of  its  policies,  by  a 
congressional  subcommittee.  Late  in 
the  winter  the  Baltimore  Sun  ran  a 
series  of  articles  charging  the  mis- 
handling of  a  number  of  particular 
cases,  and  in  New  York  City  the  now 
famous  "hotel  cases"  have  resulted  in 
widespread  discussion  of  assistance 
standards. 

This  blossoming  into  headlines  has 
come  suddenly,  but  it  was  not  unex- 
pected. Recent  shifts  in  political  power, 
the  conflict  of  adequate  grants  with 
even  comparatively  high  wage  levels, 
the  prediction  that  recession  is  just 
around  the  corner,  the  disturbing  reali- 
zation that  assistance  rolls  are  rising, 
have  all  combined  to  bring  public  wel- 
fare to  public  attention.  These  factors 
have  converged  about  debates  regard- 
ing appropriations  and  legislative 
changes  in  state  public  welfare  laws 
during  the  1947  sessions  of  many  state 
legislatures ;  and  in  the  Congress,  upon 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  1946  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which, 
without  such  action,  would  expire  at 
the  end  of  1947. 

To  the  extent  that  current  discus- 
sions have  aired  actual  abuses  or  con- 
tributed to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  public  welfare  administrators  are 
up  against — such  as  the  housing  short- 
age in  New  York  City — the  recent 
publicity  will  be  useful.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  facts  have  been  misrepre- 
sented or  a  small  proportion  of  highly 
exceptional  cases  have  been  publicized, 
while  overlooking  the  gross  inadequacy 
of  assistance  to  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
cipients, these  discussions  have  done  in- 
defensible damage. 

Preview  of  Trends 

This  preview  of  recent  legislative 
and  administrative  trends  is  necessarily 
in  the  nature  of  an  interim  report. 
More  definitive  statements  of  the  re- 
cent actions  of  the  state  legislatures — 
such  as  those  issued  by  the  federal  So- 
cial Security  Administration — m  u  s  t 
await  fuller  knowledge.  It  is  clear, 


For  information  upon  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  based,  the  writer  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  to  state  public  assistance 
administrators,  whose  complete  cooper- 
ation is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


however,  that  the  picture  is  by  no 
means  all  black.  Widely  publicized 
criticisms  and  set-backs  have  obscured 
the  fact  that  significant  gains  have  been 
realized.  In  fact,  of  fifteen  representa- 
tive state  public  assistance  administra- 
tors, who  were  recently  asked  whether 
legislation  this  year  encountered  rela- 
tively easy  or  hard  sledding,  about  half 
replied  that  the  going  had  been  either 
"about  average"  or  "comparatively 
easy." 

In  each  instance,  however,  the  ad- 
ministrator went  on  to  explain  that  suc- 
cess was  due  to  careful  interpretation 
of  the  existing  needs  and  difficulties.  As 
one  put  it,  success  was  due  to  "close 
working  relations  with  legislative  com- 
mittees; advance  clearance  with  gover- 
nor's office  and  with  other  interested 
state  departments  on  our  departmental 
legislative  program."  Another  com- 
mented that:  "Success  was  based  upon 
[our]  statewide  educational  program 
beginning  more  than  three  months 
prior  to  opening  of  session  in  which 
contacts  were  made  with  legislators 
personally,  through  press,  and  meet- 
ings." 

In  other  words,  transitory  evidences 
do  not  invalidate  the  established  fact 
that  the  war  years  demonstrated  to 
the  American  people  that  relief,  health, 
and  welfare  services  are  not  the  frills 
and  fads  they  once  were  alleged  to  be. 
Indeed,  even  those  attacking  most 
vigorously  certain  aspects  of  public  as- 
sistance administration,  are  not  ques- 
tioning its  basic  essentiality.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  during  the  re- 
cent controversy  over  "the  hotel  cases" 
and  "luxury"  or  "ritz"  relief,  there 
was  virtually  no  suggestion  that  public 
assistance  as  such  should  be  dispensed 
with  or  that  human  needs  in  New 
York  City  should  go  unmet.  In  this 

See  "New  Gains  for  Public  Assistance,"  by 
Donald  S.  Howard,  Survey  Midmmthly,  Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


regard,  the  discussions  were  as  much 
above  those  of  the  early  1930's  as  the 
latter  were  above  those  of  the  1830's. 
The  issue  is  no  longer  to  prove  that 
public  welfare  services  are  not  frills. 
The  problem  rather  is  to  trim  off  any 
frills  which  might  somehow  have  been 
tacked  on  to  them  and  to  interpret  the 
real  nature  of  public  welfare  services. 

Appropriations 

A  number  of  states  have  suffered 
serious  cuts  in  the  amounts  requested 
for  public  assistance  during  the  next 
biennium.  But  others,  including  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Florida,  and 
Idaho,  got  every — or  virtually  every — 
penny  requested  for  public  assistance. 
The  Maine  legislature  actually  appears 
to  have  appropriated  for  general  as- 
sistance somewhat  more  than  had  been 
requested ! 

Even  in  some  states  where  budget 
requests  were  cut,  the  amount  appro- 
priated still  greatly  exceeded  the  previ- 
ous allocations  and  thus  represents  a 
gain  over  the  past  year  or  years.  And 
in  several  states  where  appropriations 
fell  below  budget  requests,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  public  assistance  agency 
is  to  incur  a  deficit  rather  than  allow 
a  lowering  of  present  standards. 

Even  so,  public  welfare  leaders  can- 
not blink  the  fact  that  public  assistance 
in  a  number  of  states  has  taken  a 
financial  beating.  By  and  large,  appro- 
priations for  administrative  expenses 
apparently  suffered  most.  For  example, 
in  Utah,  where  the  legislature  appro- 
priated some  93  percent  of  what  was 
requested  for  public  assistance,  cuts  in 
the  administrative  budget  will  require 
a  35  percent  reduction  in  staff.  So 
drastic  were  the  administrative  cuts  in 
Arizona,  where  the  legislature  appro- 
priated only  67  percent  of  the  adminis- 
trative budget  but  made  available  85 
percent  of  the  funds  requested  for  spe- 
cial assistance,  that  the  state's  program 
was  knocked  out  of  conformity  with 
federal  requirements,  thus  necessitating 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  In 
Connecticut,  where  the  legislature  pro- 
vided all  the  funds  requested  for  the 
special  assistance  programs,  it  appro- 
priated only  85  percent  of  what  was 
asked  for  administration. 
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Among  the  several  public  assistance 
programs,  general  assistance  seems  to 
have  fared  worst.  A  number  of  states, 
such  as  Connecticut,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Idaho,  which  have  done 
reasonably  well  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ations for  special  assistance  have,  in 
accord  with  policy  of  recent  years, 
made  practically  no  provision  for  gen- 
eral assistance.  This  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  state  legisla- 
tures prefer  to  spend  their  money  so 
as  to  bring  the  largest  possible  number 
of  federal  dollars  into  the  state. 

Among  the  special  assistance  pro- 
grams, aid  to  dependent  children  ap- 
pears to  be  having  the  worst  budget 
troubles.  In  Maine,  for  example,  the 
legislature  appropriated  approximately 
84  percent  of  the  amount  requested  for 
old  age  assistance  but  only  about  60 
percent  of  that  asked  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  an  important 
middle  western  state,  the  governor 
knocked  down  the  assistance  agency's 
request  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
by  no  less  than  $20,000,000  although 
appropriations  for  other  assistance 
measures  almost  wholly  escaped  reduc- 
tion. A  courageous  appeal  directly  to 
the  legislature  to  restore  the  governor's 
cut  has  not  yet  been  finally  acted  upon. 
In  another  midwestern  state,  where 
budget  requests  for  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  even  for  general 
assistance  were  approved  with  virtually 
no  cuts,  the  amount  appropriated  for 


aid    to    dependent   children   was   only 
about  half  of  the  total  requested. 

The  special  difficulties  encountered 
by  ADC  are  attributable  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  allowances  for  families 
with  several  children  sometimes  exceed 
average  earnings  for  considerable  num- 
bers of  workers  living  in  the  same 
communities.  While  this  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  good  cause  for  trying  to 
make  the  wage  structure  more  nearly 
adequate  to  family  needs — as  through 
the  adoption  of  family  or  children's  al- 
lowances— the  easier  alternative  of  cut- 
ting grants  is  sometimes  resorted  to. 
To  widen  the  difference  between 
grants  and  prevailing  wage  levels,  one 
midwestern  state  recently  announced 
that  ADC  budgets  would  be  reduced 
by  5  percent  in  the  case  of  families  of 
four  persons,  10  percent  in  the  case  of 
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families  of  five  persons,  and  another 
5  percent  for  each  additional  person. 

Another  recently  heard  criticism  of 
ADC  programs  is  that  the  mothers, 
being  of  employable  age,  should  some- 
how find  employment.  This  negates 
the  original  intent  (often  vitiated,  it 
is  true,  by  the  need  for  women  work- 
ers during  the  war)  of  keeping  mothers 
and  their  children  together.  Still  an- 
other criticism  being  advanced  with 
renewed  vigor  is  that  relating  to 
"widowed"  mothers  who  somehow  con- 
tinue to  bear  children. 

Still,  the  tide  is  not  all  running 
against  these  ADC  programs.  In  Flor- 
ida, for  example,  the  state  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  stepped  up 
from  this  year's  $1,225,000  to  no  less 
than  $3,465,000  for  next  year. 

Maximum  and  Minimum 
Payments 

The  1946  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  passed  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  79th  Congress  last  sum- 
mer, liberalized  the  federal  govern- 
ment's financial  participation  in  public 
assistance.  The  life  of  the  amendments 
was  limited  to  fifteen  months,  ending 
December  31,  1947,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  equalization  formula 
used  and  pending  further  study  by  the 
Senate.  The  amendments  raised  the 
maximum  grants  to  which  the  federal 
government  would  contribute,  in  the 
categories  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. That  there  have  been  sound  and 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  may  be  seen  in  sub- 
sequent state  action  regarding  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  assistance  pay- 
ments, and  in  some  movement  of  the 
states  toward  financial  equalization. 

In  September  1946,  just  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments,  96 
of  the  148  special  assistance  programs 
then  in  effect  in  the  United  States  had 
legal  or  administrative  maximum 
limits  upon  grants.  By  the  end  of 
1946,  60  of  these  96  maximums  had 
been  raised  and  3  eliminated. 

Legislatures  meeting  in  1947  have 
carried  this  trend  still  further  although, 
in  a  few  instances,  ceilings  were  estab- 
lished where  there  had  been  none  be- 
fore. This  was  the  case,  for  example, 
with  respect  to  the  ADC  program  in 
Delaware  which  in  the  past  has  long 


*  States  raising  maximums  this  year  were  as 
follows:  On  OAA,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Vermont,  Wyoming;  on  AB, 
California,  Delaware.  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Tennessee;  on  ADC,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 


ranked  very  high  in  terms  of  size  of 
grants.  The  new  Delaware  maximum 
ranges  from  $50  for  families  with  one 
child  to  $150  as  the  top  limit  for  any 
family.  Maine  not  only  established 
maximums  ($50  for  the  first  child,  $25 
for  the  second,  and  $20  for  each  addi- 
tional child)  but  also  defeated  moves 
to  raise  by  $5  existing  maximums  on 
OAA  and  AB.  Utah  established  legal 
maximums  on  all  three  types  of  special 
assistance  to  replace  the  previous  limits 
prescribed  by  administrative  action. 

Three  states  this  year  deleted  legis- 
lative maximums,  Maryland  on  OAA, 
Iowa  on  ADC,  and  Colorado  on  AB. 
In  addition,  ten  states  have  raised 
maximums  on  OAA,  seven  on  AB,  and 
four  on  ADC.* 

While  the  removal  and  raising  of 
maximums  are  regarded  as  moves  in 
the  right  direction,  these  steps  alone 
do  not  assure  to  needy  persons  the 
assistance  they  require.  A  number  of 
states  in  which  assistance  standards  are 
lowest  are  states  that  have  no  maxi- 
mums but  where  funds  are  insufficient 
to  provide  the  assistance  needed. 

Other  Legislative  Changes 

Legislative  changes  with  respect  to 
residence,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
liberalizing  in  effect.  Changes  in  prop- 
erty and  income  limitations  and  those 
relating  to  the  responsibility  of  rela- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  appear  in 
general  to  be  restrictive  in  their  effect. 

From  Utah  come  reports  that  resi- 
dence requirements  for  public  assist- 
ance have  been  eliminated  from  the 
law.  In  Maine,  the  legislature  has 
authorized  the  state  public  assistance 
agency  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
other  states  for  the  reduction  of  resi- 
dence requirements  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
for  all  three  special  assistance  pro- 
grams. Maryland  has  done  likewise 
with  respect  to  AB  and  has  moved  to 
reduce  to  one  year  the  residence  re- 
quirements for  ADC  when  required 
by  the  federal  Social  Security  Act. 
Minnesota  and  Wyoming  reduced 
from  five  to  one  year  the  residence 
requirements  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

In  contrast  to  the  liberalizing  of 
residence  requirements  for  special  as- 
sistance, those  applying  to  receipt  of 
general  assistance  appear,  from  pre- 
liminary reports,  to  be  in  for  some 
tightening  in  a  number  of  states. 

Provisions  relating  to  income  and 
property,  including  lien  provisions,  have 
been  somewhat  relaxed  in  Vermont, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Idaho, 
but  have  been  made  more  restrictive 
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Changes  in  Average  Grants  and  Numbers 
of  OAA  and  ADC  Recipients 


February  1947  over  September   1946 


REGION 


Old  Age  Assistance 

Average  Grant      %  Increase 
February  1947    Average  Grant 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


10.2% 


United  States #35.44 

Nerv  England 

Connecticut 42.69  0.3 

Maine    33.99  9.1 

Massachusetts    50.56  6.6 

New  Hampshire 34.57  3.3 

Rhode  Island 37.41  4.8 

Vermont    30.33  23.6 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  Jersey 40.15  18.0 

New  York    47.41  15.1 

Pennsylvania     34.07  8.7 

East  North  Central 

Illinois     39.10  8.9 

Indiana    28.84  7.4 

Michigan     ?5.83  4.6 

Ohio    38.69  18.6 

Wisconsin    35.32  10.3 

West  North  Central 

Iowa    38.50  11.1 

Kansas     34.38  9.3 

Minnesota 36.14  4.5 

Missouri    34.52  17.0 

Nebraska     38.43  12.9 

North  Dakota    38.65  7.6 

South   Dakota    32.57  17.7 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware'    20.63  4.9 

D.C 39.76  3.8 

Florida     56.07  16.1 

Georgia     16.80  24.1 

Maryland    30.50  6.5 

North  Carolina    17.58  24.9 

South    Carolina    20.40  23.5 

Virginia     17.15  7.9 

West  Virginia    19.57  17.0 

/•"as1  South  Central 

Alabama    18.06                 ( — 1.8) 

Kentucky     17.37  44.5 

Mississippi     16.99  1.1 

Tennessee   .  .  .' 18.76  14.5 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas     18.98  10.0 

Louisiana     23.84  3.5 

Oklahoma     42.19  18.1 

Texas    26.63  12.8 

Mountain 

Arizona 49.28  27.0 

Colorado     41.44                 ( — 0.2) 

Idaho     41.79  9.3 

Montana   37.13  13.3 

Nevada    46.62  19.6 

New  Mexico 36.18  15.8 

Utah    45.59  15.9 

Wyoming    48.64  16.4 

Pacific 

California    52.64  10.3 

Oregon    44.42  10.6 

Washington     56.08  4.0 

Source:    Calculated    from    data    in    Social    Secu- 
rity  Bulletin,   April    1947   and   November    1946. 
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4.3 
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0.1 
2.0 
2.3 


1.4 
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2.5 
1.9 
0.9 

(—0.3) 
9.8 

(-0-3) 
4.2 
2.5 
1.2 
0.8 

•(—1.4) 
1.8 
4.9 
6.7 
1.4 
8.3 
9.8 
3.5 
4.2 

21.0 

5.6 

31.0 

14.2 

22.0 

17.5 

4.5 

2.5 


4.3 
3.4 
2.6 
0.3 

(—0.1) 
5.9 
0.6 
5.2 


2.2 
2.6 
1.8 


Average  Grant 
February  1947 

$(62.66 


93.22 
91.14 
97.01 
77.56 
74.20 
45.86 


73.46 

103.14 

72.63 


82.69 
39.17 
77.69 
67.69 
79.69 


34.83 
70.36 
55.92 
37.24 
78.86 
71.18 
46.15 

90.31 
75.12 
35.25 
35.27 
48.89 
34.46 
27.07 
37.85 
38.70 

31.62 
41.75 
26.40 
35.13 

37.04 
45.67 
45.06 
25.83 


51.75 
69.96 
79.47 
63.67 
31.09* 
48.18 
101.65 
84.53 


94.19 

95.97 

108.27 


%  Increase 
Average  Grant 

13.1% 


—1.0) 

21.7 

14.8 

3.9 

6.8 

26.0 


10.7 

12.6 

9.3 


10.0 
1.5 
12.6 
14.6 
14.5 

3.4 

17.7 
3.0 

27.8 
5.7 

14.0 
4.9 


2.3 

Z7 

2.3 

25.8 

30.5 

22.6 

24.6 

11.2 

27.8 


10.1 

42.5 

0.7 

19.4 


29.3 

9.7 

28.5 

11.6 


29.4 

10.4 

6.4 

16.3 

(—6.4) 

31.6 

32.3 

17.5 


2.3 

11.2 

9.2 


%  Increase 
Families 

12.5%" 


(—1.4) 
16.8 

5.2 
10.9 
15.1 

5.6 


5.6 
16.9 
12.4 

7.7 
5.5 
10.5 
7.3 
7.0 

9.1 
18.7 

6.3 
14.5 
10.6 

8.8 

8.9 


-4.7) 
30.6 
12.5 
19.3 
15.2 
10.9 
9.7 
11.7 
10.0 


11.7 

30.6 

26.3 

6.1 


19.0 

9.3 

16.6 

17.5 


19.1 

7.7 

12.0 

11.1 

(-4.2) 

11.0 

11.4 


12.4 
13.0 
17.6 


"  Average  grant  not  calculated  by  SSB 
for    base    of    less    than    50    families. 


in  a  number  of  states,  including  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  In  Utah,  liens  are  now  re- 
quired under  certain  circumstances. 
Indiana  and  Washington,  which  previ- 
ously had  no  lien  provisions,  have  now 
adopted  them.  The  Washington 
amendments  place  upon  an  applicant 
for  OAA  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
that  property  he  might  have  transferred 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
for  aid.  Officials  in  Indiana  are  re- 
ported to  estimate  that  the  new  lien 
requirements  will  reduce  current  OAA 
rolls  by  30  percent.  Although  pro- 
posals to  require  liens  and  to  compel 
counties  to  file  claims  against  them 
failed  of  adoption  in  Oregon,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  to  disqualify  appli- 
cants if,  within  three  years  prior  to 
application,  they  transfer  property  in 
order  to  qualify  for  OAA. 

Reports  from  Arizona  indicate  that 
although  no  restrictive  legislation  was 
enacted,  there  was  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  reducing  personal  property  ex- 
emptions, placing  liens  on  property, 
and  reducing  maximums  on  grants. 

At  least  three  state  legislatures — 
(Maine,  Indiana,  and  Washington)  — 
have  moved  to  emphasize  the  respon- 
sibility of  relatives  to  support  their 
needy  kin.  The  action  in  Maine  re- 
quires that  all  applicants  for  and  re- 
cipients of  OAA  secure  from  all  adult 
children  and  spouses  residing  within 
the  state  sworn  statements  of  their 
inability  to  support  them. 

The  citizenship  requirement  for 
OAA  in  Vermont  has  been  abolished 
and  Maryland  has  voted  to  follow  suit 
when  this  is  required  by  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

Maryland  also  repealed  its  provision 
which  limited  the  granting  of  ADC 
to  children  living  in  "suitable"  homes. 
Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  just 
written  into  law  a  provision  that  this 
type  of  aid  can  be  granted  only  to  chil- 
dren living  in  "fit"  homes. 

From  several  states  it  is  reported 
that  there  was  relatively  little  public 
assistance  legislation  this  year  in  view 
of  extensive  revisions  enacted  within 
the  past  few  years.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  New  York,  where  the 
important  Ostertag  amendments  were 
enacted  in  1946,  and  also  in  Wiscon- 
sin, which  saw  far-reaching  revisions 
in  1943  and  1945. 

Causes  and  Effects 

The  total  effect  of  aroused  public 
opinion  and  administrative  and  legis- 
lative changes  is  difficult  to  appraise. 


The  conflicting  elements  in  opinion, 
the  different  lengths  of  time  the 
changes  have  been  in  effect,  and  tile 
interrelatedness  of  both  to  broad  social 
and  economic  facts,  such  as  rising  prices 
and  mounting  unemployment,  make  it 
difficult  to  assess  the  influence  of  any 
one  factor. 

However,  the  need  for  congressional 
.action  to  extend  the  1.946  amendments 
naturally  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  these  amendments  have 
served  the  purposes  of  liberalization 
and  equalization.  But  how  can  one 
be  sure  that  gains  realized  since  the 
amendments  were  enacted  might  not 
have  been  attained  in  any  event?  Or 
if  there  have  been  actual  set-backs  to 
public  assistance  programs,  might  these 
shortcomings  have  been  even  more  seri- 
ous if  the  federal  amendments  had  not 
come  into  force? 
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Without  attempting  to  attribute  spe- 
cific causes  to  effects,  it  may  be  noted 
that  during  the  five-month  period  be- 
tween September  1946 — the  last  month 
before  the  1946  federal  amendments 
came  into  effect — and  February  1947 
— the  latest  month  for  which  data  are 
available — the  number  of  OAA  recip- 
ients in  the  United  States  increased 
by  approximately  4.4  percent  and  aver- 
age grants  by  10.2  percent — to  a  total 
of  $35.44  a  month  per  recipient.  The 
number  of  families  receiving  ADC 
grants,  during  the  same  period,  in- 
creased by  12.5  and  the  average  month- 
ly grant  per  family  by  13.1  percent, 
or  to  a  total  of  $62.66  per  family.  In 
the  interest  of  brevity,  no  mention  is 
made  here  of  changes  in  the  AB  pro- 
gram. 

OAA  Program 

Under  both  of  these  programs  there 
were  wide  disparities  in  the  rates  of 
increase  among  the  several  states.  The 
five  states  in  which  the  number  of 
OAA  recipients  showed  the  largest  pro- 
portionate gains  were  Mississippi,  31 
percent ;  Arkansas,  22  percent ;  Ala- 
bama, 21  percent;  Louisiana,  17.5  per- 
cent; and  Tennessee,  14.2  percent.  At 


the  opposite  extreme  were  Delaware, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nevada,  with 
not  an  increase  hut  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  recipients. 

OAA  average  grants,  which  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  44.5-  percent  in  Kentucky. 
Increases  ranged  from  24  to  27  per- 
cent in  Vermont,  Arizona,  and  the 
three  southern  states  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  three  states  which 
showed  relatively  large  percentage 
gains — although  their  OAA  payments 
reached  only  $16.80,  $17.58,  and 
$20.40,  respectively — did  not  realize 
anything  like  the  gains  shown  by  their 
sister  states  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas. 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee 
with  respect  to  increases  in  the  number 
of  recipients  aided.  Conversely,  these 
five  states  which  led  the  country  in 
the  proportionate  increase  in  numbers 
of  OAA  recipients  did  not  show  any- 
thing like  commensurate  gains  in  the 
size  of  grants.  In  fact,  the  average  in 
Alabama  in  February  1947  was  actu- 
ally 1.8  percent  below  that  for  Sep- 
tember 1946,  although  the  number  of 
recipients  had  increased  by  21  percent. 

These  facts  suggest  that  although 
the  1946  amendments  have  apparently 
gone  far  toward  realizing  the  hopes 
held  for  them,  they  do  not  provide  the 
degree  of  financial  equalization  appar- 
ently required  to  meet  assistance  needs 
in  many  areas. 

Apparently,  even  the  increased  fed- 
eral money  helped  the  southern  states 
materially  to  increase  either  the  num- 
ber of  OAA  recipients  or  the  average 
grant,  but  not  both  simultaneously. 

ADC  Families 

The  number  of  families  receiving 
ADC  grants  (which  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  showed  an  increase  of  some 
12.5  percent)  increased  by  30.6  per- 
cent in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Kentucky,  and  by  26.3  percent  in 
Mississippi.  Other  states  showing  rela- 
tively high  increases  are  Georgia  19.3; 
Arkansas.  19.0;  Kansas,  18.7;  Texas, 
17.5;  Wyoming,  18.2;  Arizona.  19.1; 
and  Washington,  17.6. 

States  showing  the  lowest  percentage 
gains  in  the  number  of  families  granted 
aid  to  dependent  children  were  (in 
addition  to  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and 
Nevada  which  showed  actual  declines) 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
and  Indiana,  all  having  experienced 
gains  of  less  than  6  percent. 

ADC  grants,  which  throughout  the 
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.country  increased  by  13.1  percent, 
showed  the  greatest  proportionate  in- 
creases— ranging  from  27  to  42  per- 
cent— in  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Utah.  Even  these  gains  brought  grants 
in  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  to  only  about  $38  per  family. 
The  lowest  percentage  gains  (except 
in  Connecticut  and  Nevada  which, 
again,  showed  not  a  gain  but  a  de- 
cline), were  those  in  New  Hampshire, 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  California — all  show- 
ing increases  of  less  than  4  percent. 


Impressive  as  these  gains  in  assist- 
ance grants  may  appear  to  be,  many  of 
them,  unfortunately,  are  largely  offset 
by  recent  price  rises.  The  fact  that 
provision  for  food  comprises  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  average  assistance 
grant  adds  special  significance  to  com- 
parisons between  changes  in  food  prices 
and  in  assistance  grants. 

Relation  to  Amendments 

Although  many  of  the  recent  gains 
in  public  assistance  are  attributable  to 
the  1946  federal  amendments,  it  is 
significant  that  some  states  (perhaps  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the 
amendments,  however,)  made  more 
rapid  gains  during  the  five  months 
before  the  1946  amendments  came  into 
effect  than  they  did  during  the  five 
months  after  they  became  effective. 
This  was  true  with  respect  to  increases 
in  the  number  of  either  OAA  or  ADC- 
recipients  in  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas — to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
states  concerned.  Similarly,  grants  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  categories 
increased  more  during  the  five  months 
prior  to  September -1946  than  they  did 
in  the  ensuing  five  months,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Wyoming, 
among  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  reports  from 
many  states  as  widely  separated  as 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin, 
Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Oregon  evidence 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  new 
federal  money  and  the  more  nearly 
adequate  assistance  subsequently  given, 
A  number  of  states  also  point  out  that 


had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  federal 
money,  the  recent  increases  in  assistance 
rolls  would  have  resulted  in  sharp  cuts 
in  grants.  Other  states  insist  that  with 
assistance  rolls  still  on  the  increase,  any 
failure  of  Congress  to  extend  the  1946 
amendments  would  result  in  drastically 
curtailed  benefits. 

Outlook  for  Federal  Legislation 

At  the  present  writing  it  is  generally 
expected  that  the  1946  amendments, 
slated  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1947. 
will  probably  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1950.  This  would  be  the  "effect  of 
H.R.  3818  recently  passed  by  the 
House  and  likely  to  pass  the  Senate. 

Hope  for  any  further  constructive 
public  assistance  legislation  appears 
dim,  although  the  Senate  still  seems 
likely  to  embark  upon  the  study  of 
social  security  authorized  last  year.  If 
this  study  materializes — and  more  par- 
ticularly if  it  does  not — friends  of  pub 
lie  assistance  and  public  welfare  have 
a  large  job  cut  out  for  them  in  inter- 
preting to  the  public  and  to  state  and 
national  legislators  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing services  even  in  times  of  high- 
level  employment.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  the  ball  which  friends 
of  public  welfare  should  keep  their  eye 
on — and  help  to  advance — is  the  new 
version  of  the  Forand  Bill  (H.R. 
3636),  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Aime  J.  Forand  ( Dem. 
R.I.)  and  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
(S.  1355)  by  Senator  John  S.  Cooper, 
(Rep.  Ky.). 

One  inescapable  conclusion  regard- 
ing public  assistance  gains  is  that  the 
leadership  of  the  federal  government 
is  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  stats 
action.  As  already  noted,  within  three 
months  following  passage  of  the  1946 
amendments  a  number  of  states  fol- 
lowed suit,  raising  or  eliminating  their 
own  maximums  in  63  programs.  By 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  ac- 
tions resulted  because  state  law  had 
previously  prescribed  that  the  state 
maximums  were  to  be  changed  if  the 
federal  limits  were  modified.  More 
recently,  several  states  have  declared 
that  their  maximums  will  be  reduced 
if  the  federal  maximums  are  lowered, 
that  citizenship,  residence,  and  ather 
requirements  will  be  abolished  when 
this  is  required  by  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act. 

Even  in  Indiana,  where  the  legisla- 
ture recently  approved  a  widely  pub- 
licized resolution  declaring  that  "In- 
diana needs  no  guardian  and  intends  to 
have  none"  and  that  it  is  "fed  up" 


with  federal  aid,  subsidies,  doles,  and 
paternalism,  the  legislature  about  a 
week  later  enacted  a  much  less  widely 
announced  measure  authorizing  the 
state  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
qualify  for  new  federal  aid  that  might 
be  made  available  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

These  facts  emphasize  not  only  the 
importance  of  getting  the  best  possible 
special  assistance  standards  written  into 
federal  law  but  suggest  also  the  need 
for  federal  leadership  in  general  assist- 
ance if  this  stepchild  of  our  security 
program  is  to  become  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  family. 

Need  for  Interpretation 

Not  only  legislative  action  but  also 
public  understanding  of  public  assist- 
ance in  the  years  ahead  will  require 
the  widest  possible  interpretation  of 
needs,  programs,  and  the  principles — 
such  as  unrestricted  payments,  uniform 
treatment,  and  adequate  aid — which 
are  assumed  to  underlie  good  adminis- 
tration. 

A  number  of  states  which  reported 
that  public  assistance  legislation  this 
year  had  encountered  hard  sledding 
have  indicated  that  their  difficulties 
were  at  least  partially  due  to  such 
questions  and  comments  as: 

"Where  is  this  thing  leading  us? 
Public  assistance  expenditures  are  go- 
ing up,  up,  up.  They  have  got  to  stop." 

"Is  there  no  end  to  this  relief  busi- 
ness?" 

Questions  like  these  must  be  an- 
swered, and  answered  in  terms  that 
will  make  available  for  public  welfare 
services  their  fair  share  of  available  tax 
resources.  Public  welfare  administra- 
tors are  in  competition  not  only  with 
those  interests  which  want  to  reduce 
public  expenditures  of  every  type  but 
also  with  other  public  administrators 
whose  services  are  also  dependent  upon 
tax  funds.  In  several  states  in  which 
appropriations  for  public  assistance 
were  seriously  cut  this  year,  state  ap- 
propriations for  education  were  in- 
creased. This  shift  in  tax  resources 
is  explained  by  the  wide-scale  and 
effective  publicity  regarding  the  in- 
adequacy of  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
unevenness  of  educational  opportunity 
in  the  United  States. 

If  public  assistance  and  public  wel- 
fare services  are  not  to  betray  the 
men,  women,  and  children  dependent 
upon  them,  ways  must  be  found  to  help 
the  American  people  really  to  under- 
stand both  the  need  and  what  is  re- 
quired to  meet  it. 
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Everybody's  Business— or  Nobody 's? 


Last  month,  in  Montana,  Virginia 
or  Texas,  a  physician  examined  a  child 
brought  in  by  an  anxious  mother.  He 
made  notes:  Diagnosis — idiot;  recom- 
mendation— special  class.  Better  in- 
formed than  many  doctors,  he  was  able 
to  tell  the  mother  where  to  go.  She 
did  not  have  to  visit  half  a  dozen 
agencies  before  getting  the  right  advice. 
Instead,  she  went  directly  to  the  office 
where  children  are  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  special  classes.  But  someone 
there  was  annoyed:  "When  will  doc- 
tors learn  that  we  can't  take  idiots  in 
public  schools?"  However,  they  did 
give  the  child  a  good  examination,  be- 
cause they  knew  from  experience  that 
doctors,  psychologists,  and  social  work- 
ers do  not  always  use  the  same  terms 
to  describe  the  same  condition. 

Last  week,  in  Ohio,  Georgia,  Ver- 
mont, a  crime  was  committed.  Reading 
the  account  next  day,  the  average  citi- 
zen thought,  "What  an  awful  thing." 
It  was  a  relief  to  come  to  the  last  sen- 
tence: "Police  were  instructed  to  round 
up  all  mental  defectives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." "About  time,  too,"  most  of 
the  readers  thought. 

Perhaps  a  hundred  social  workers 
read  the  story.  Many,  no  doubt,  agreed 
with  the  average  reader.  But  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  bit  unfair  passed 
through  the  minds  of  a  few  who 
thought  that  mental  defectives  were 
not  such  a  bad  lot.  One  social  worker 
was  indignant.  She  thought  someone 
ought  to  write  to  the  paper.  She  did 
not  have  time  herself,  so  she  let  the 
matter  go. 

Yesterday,  somewhere,  a  social 
worker  left  her  office,  satisfied.  An 
application  for  admission  of  a  child 
to  a  mental  institution  had  received 
the  finishing  touches.  She  had  done 
her  part  well,  made  a  number  of  visits 
to  the  home,  secured  consent  of  the 
parents,  complied  with  the  state  laws. 

Today,  the  application  was  received 

This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  given  by  Miss 
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State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
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by  the  state  school.  Tomorrow,  it 
will  be  referred  to  a  social  worker  of 
the  school.  As  soon  as  she  can,  con- 
sidering her  many  jobs,  she  will  visit 
the  parents  to  see  if  the  child  cannot 
possibly  remain  at  home. 

Miss  State  School  has  got  to  undo 
the  work  of  Miss  Community  Agency. 
The  institution  can  take  only  urgent 
cases,  and  this  case  is  not  as  urgent 
as  others.  The  best  she  can  do  is  to 
put  the  child  on  a  long  inactive  waiting 
list.  But  the  parents  now  want  to 
commit  their  child.  The  state  social 
worker  has  got  to  make  them  want  to 
keep  him  at  home.  He  is  no  better  off 
than  before  either  heard  of  him. 

These  hypothetical  samples  could  be 
multiplied  a  hundred  times  in  fact.  We 
are  fumbling  our  scanty  community 
and  state  resources  for  dealing  with 
mental  defectives  because  many  differ- 
ent agencies  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Coordination  in  planning  must 
be  given  priority  over  everything  else, 
before  we  can  begin  to  make  real  prog- 
ress. Even  to  serve  a  simple  dinner 
you  must  coordinate;  start  the  chicken 
before  you  put  on  the  asparagus. 

Why  do  we  have  no  sensible  com- 
munity plan  for  servicing  the  mentally 
defective?  Partly,  at  least,  because  our 
services  grew  up  piecemeal. 

The  Terman  scale  for  measuring 
intelligence  originated  in  France. 
Many  backward  children  in  the  schools 
called  for  study.  A  Dr.  Binet  devised 
a  series  of  questions.  From  these,  he 
developed  a  scale  and  his  successors 
improved  it.  Many  other  kinds  of  tests 
have  followed. 

Special  classes  are  maintained  by 
many  American  communities.  When 
the  state  gives  aid  they  may  also  be 
supervised  by  a  State  Education  De- 
partment. But  a  different  department 
controls  the  state  institutions.  Origin- 
ally, these  developed  from  orphan 
asylums  and  almshouses,  mostly  under 
county  management,  supported  with 
county  funds.  As  it  was  seen  that  they 
varied  greatly  in  quality,  were  expen- 
sive, were  needed  in  every  district,  the 
state  took  over  the  responsibility. 


Local,  noninstitutional  service  for 
the  feebleminded  usually  is  given  by 
family  agencies.  A  large  share  is  car- 
ried by  public  welfare  departments 
under  city  or  county  auspices  and 
financed  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
But  some  is  rendered  by  private  agen- 
cies supported  by  private  funds.  They 
have  to  conform  only  to  policies  set 
by  their  boards,  as  long  as  they  comply 
with  laws  of  the  state. 

In  other  words,  what  has  been  every- 
body's business,  has  been  nobody's  busi- 
ness. It  is  unlikely  that  there  ever 
will  be  a  master  plan  into  which  all 
the  pieces  can  be  fitted  smoothly.  But 
some  sections  of  a  plan  are  in  plain 
sight.  To  study  them  and  try  to  act 
accordingly  is  a  first  obligation  for 
everyone  with  any  responsibility  toward 
this  group. 

Constructive  Potentials 

If  we  accept  the  usual  estimate  of 
2  percent,  there  are  now  about  2,800,- 
000  mental  defectives  in  our  population. 
Their  outstanding  characteristic  is  so- 
cial inadequacy — a  fact  which  places 
responsibility  for  planning  and  provid- 
ing service  directly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  social  work  leaders. 

At  present,  the  adjustment  poten- 
tialities of  mental  defectives  usually 
are  written  off  with  the  blanket  recom- 
mendation: "Routine  work  under  su- 
pervision." This  is  no  answer.  We 
know  that  they  differ  in  personality 
and  aptitudes  as  much'  as  normal  peo- 
ple. In  range  of  intelligence  they  vary 
from  practically  zero  to  three  fourths 
of  normal  capacity.  Every  one  of  us 
at  some  time  has  been  dumfounded  by 
what  one  mental  defective  can  do.  Re- 
ports from  institutions  where  they  are 
taught  and  directed,  show  this,  but 
many  make  remarkable  showings  on 
their  own  initiative.  As  for  example: 

A  boy  of  seventeen  with  a  mental 
age  of  three,  who  is  holding  his  own 
in  a  simple  job  in  a  hat  factory. 

A  man  of  forty-three  with  a  mental 
age  of  five,  who  is  supporting  himself 
and  mother  by  work  in  a  laundry. 

A    woman    of    thirty-eight    with    a 
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mental  age  of  six,  supporting  four 
illegitimate  children  by  wages  earned 
as%cook  in  a  home  for  the  aged. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  many 
who  can  never  become  self-supporting. 
But  the  fact  that  some  do  emerge  as 
inoffensive  persons  with  considerable 
competence  points  to  the  probability 
that  more  could  do  so  if  given  guid- 
ance at  a  time  when  it  will  count. 

It  also  points  to  the  great  need  for 
research — both  in  personality  potentials 
and  in  occupation  possibilities.  In  a 
general  way,  we  know  that  the  sober, 
industrious,  and  willing,  can  get  along. 
But  this  is  also  true  of  college  grad- 
uates. We  find,  generally  speaking, 
that  when  a  mental  defective  does  well 
in  the  community,  some  solid  person 
usually  is  standing  by  to  help  him. 
Most  frequently  this  is  one  or  both  of 
his  parents.  But  we  know  that  about 
half  of  the  feebleminded  have  parents 
who  are  also  feebleminded.  And  only 
a  few  states  have  done  anything  at  all 
to  develop  supportive  substitutes,  such 
as  working  homes  or  foster  family 
care. 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  social  re- 
search, medical  science  is  making  prog- 
ress in  determining  the  causes  of  mental 
deficiency.  The  fact  that  about  one 
half  is  due  to  organic  causes,  while  the 
other  half  is  inherited  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted.  But  we  have  not 
known  what  was  inherited.  Now  medi- 
cal men  are  saying  that  inheritance  is 
affected  by  biochemical  deficiencies,  ab- 
normal metabolism  of  proteins,  fats, 
sugars,  vitamins,  or  minerals.  The  RH 
factor  is  a  new  contender  for  attention. 
Better  public  health  measures  which 
cut  down  the  incidence  of  infectious 
and  virus  diseases  which  contribute  to 
the  problem  and  new  discoveries  about 
causation  of  hereditary  deficiencies 
should  help  to  reduce  the  number. 
Ultimately,  this  should  make  it  easier 
to  refine  and  improve  our  social  treat- 
ment of  those  who  remain. 

Foundation  for  a  Plan 

When  we  speak  about  the  need  for 
doing  more  for  the  mentally  defective, 
most  people,  including  social  workers, 
think  immediately  about  our  inade- 
quate and  overcrowded  state  institu- 
tions. They  are  inadequate.  Most 
states  have  long  waiting  lists — some- 
times so  long  that  social  agencies  have 
given  up  trying  to  get  people  admitted. 

But  we  know  for  a  fact  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  mental  defectives 
are  in  institutions,  in  all  probability 
less  than  5  percent.  The  rest  are  in 


our  local  communities.  Even  if  we  had 
all  the  institution  beds  that  are  needed, 
the  vast  majority  would  still  be  in  the 
community  because  they  do  not  require 
institution  care.  Our  basic  plan,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  community  plan. 

Everywhere,  however,  the  first  essen- 
tial to  such  a  plan  is  missing.  Com- 
munities do  not  know  how  many  men- 
tal defectives  are  in  their  midst.  They 
do  not  know  who  they  are  or  where 
they  live.  Some  cases  do  come  to  pub- 
lic attention — in  the  schools,  the  courts, 
through  commitments  to  state  institu- 
tions. But  we  know  that  they  do  not 
"stay  put,"  and  the  community  has  no 
mechanism  for  keeping  track  of  them. 
Children  who  leave  school  graduate  to 
nothing.  Those  in  institutions,  dis- 
charged back  to  the  community,  dis- 
appear. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
know  that  about  8  percent  of  our 
mental  defectives  are  under  five  years 
of  age.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  own 
homes  and  very  few  are  yet  known  to 
social  agencies. 

About  17  percent  are  between  five 
and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Most  of 
these  are  in  school  and  many  of  them, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  are  in 
special  classes.  Social  agencies  could 
do  more  for  these  if  there  were  better 
cooperation  between  the  school  and 
agency  authorities.  Nine  percent  are 
from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  These  have 
left  school  or  will  soon  leave. 

Forty-five  percent  are  between 
twenty  and  forty-nine;  19  percent  be- 
tween fifty  and  seventy-five,  and  2  per- 
cent are  over  seventy-five.  Social  agen- 
cies know  these  only  when  something 
happens — when  relief  is  needed,  or 
some  other  rather  serious  trouble  oc- 
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curs.  We  lock  the  barn  after  the  horse 
is  stolen. 

The  time  at  which  the  child  leaves 
school  is  the  crucial  point  for  referral 
to  social  agencies  for  follow-up  service. 
While  he  is  in  school,  the  mental  de- 
fective probably  gets  better  all  around 
care  than  he  ever  will  again.  But  in 
ten  years  he  is  through  school.  At 
present  he  becomes  known  again  only 
if  he  breaks  the  law,  becomes  depend- 
ent, or  wears  his  family  out. 

A  study  of  600  children  five  years 
after  leaving  special  classes  shows  that 
few  had  had  any  help  at  all  in  finding 
work.  The  majority  had  drifted  into 
personal  service  jobs  in  garages,  laun- 
dries, industries,  and  farms.  Some, 
though  orderly  and  self-supporting 
themselves,  were  in  occupations  hardly 
safe  for  others.  A  large  number  were 
driving  trucks. 

Selective  referral  of  children  who 
appear  likely  to  need  help  from  com- 
munity agencies,  would  provide  a  sound 
practical  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  plan. 

Functional  Responsibility 

Who  should  take  responsibility  for 
what?  Any  plan  for  referral  will  bog 
down  without  some  fundamental  agree- 
ments. At  present,  for  example,  a 
great  confusion  exists  over  the  type  of 
case  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
state  institution.  .The  state  schools  are 
following  one  plan.  Community  agen- 
cies follow  not  one,  but  many  plans. 
The  average  stay  in  the  institution  is 
only  a  few  years.  Mental  defectives 
come  in  from  the  local  community  and 
go  back  to  it  with  little  or  no  joint 
planning  between  the  institution  and 
the  local  service  agencies. 

The  American  Association  on  Men- 
tal Deficiency  has  defined  three  types 
of  defective  children  who  should  be 
sent  to  a  state  school : 

1.  The  antisocial.  These  include  not 
only    those   who   are    delinquent,    but 
also  those  who  are  such  a  burden  at 
home  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
mother  or  cause  neglect  of  normal  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Those  who  need  a  period  of  train- 
ing and  who  live  in  areas  where  no 
suitable  facilities  are  provided. 

3.  Those  with  no  homes,  for  whom 
no  homes  can  be  found. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  few  local 
agencies  would  now  agree  to  a  "master 
plan"  which  included  such  a  definition 
of  state  institutional  responsibility.  For 
it  rests  on  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  nea'rlv  all  of  our  feebleminded  are 
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now  in  the  community,  and  always 
will  be.  It  means  facing  the  necessity 
of  providing  much  more  adequate  local 
service  instead  of  pushing  the  whole 
problem  aside  as  someone  else's  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  the  state  institution 
should  care  for  the  most  troublesome 
cases,  this  would  leave  the  community 
agencies  free  to  concentrate  their  pro- 
gram on  those  with  greater  capacity  to 
fit  into  community  life. 

Most  local  agencies  are  already  over- 
burdened, they  need  additional  person- 
nel. But  this  difficulty  while  real,  need 
not  be  considered  final.  There  is  no 
public  opposition  to  doing  something 
for  mental  defectives — only  indiffer- 
ence and  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

There  is  much  that  local  agencies 
can  do  once  they  accept  responsibility 
for  part  of  a  systematic  community 
plan.  They  can  save  worried  parents 
from  going  from  one  agency  to  another 
in  the  hopeless  quest  for  someone  who 
can  make  their  child  bright.  In  so 
doing  they  will  save  time  in  their  own 
offices,  now  spent  in  giving  information 
which  some  other  agency  did  not  have. 

They  can  help  parents  plan  for 
younger  children — tell  them  where  to 
have  the  child  examined,  give  them 
confidence  in  the  results  of  the  tests. 
They  can  help  the  parents  prepare  him 
for  school  and  for  later  community 
life,  help  them  make  their  own  emo- 
tional adjustments  to  the  fact  that  their 
child  is  handicapped.  They  can  assist 
later  in  finding  opportunities  for  suit- 
able work  and  in  making  the  necessary 
employment  arrangements.  They  can 
develop  substitute  "parent  strength" 
for  those  whose  own  parents  are  de- 
fective or  incompetent. 

A  community  plan  must  also  take 
account  of  present  gaps  in  service.  The 
borderline  group  of  defectives  is  a  case 
in  point.  This  is  a  "No  Man's  Land" 
in  most  communities  with  no  agencies 
accepting  responsibility  for  a  group 
with  maximum  potentialities.  Lack  of 
diagnostic  facilities  in  the  federal 
courts  is  another.  A  sample  case  is  the 
man  with  mental  age  of  three  who 
was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Se- 
lective Service  law.  He  was  sent  to 
the  nearest  federal  prison.  Needless  to 
say,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  war. 

Barriers  now  exist  between  different 
groups  of  workers — public  and  private, 
city,  county,  state,  and  national.  There 
are  still  jealousies  between  professional 
groups — social  workers,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists.  But  such  differences 


should  sink  into  their  proper  place  if 
the  objective  of  a  community  plan  is 
kept  in  view :  the  mental  defective  who 
needs  help  and  is  not  getting  it. 

Interpretation 

Mental  defectives  have  a  bad  press. 
They  are  a  minority  against  whom 
there  is  great  prejudice.  Those  who 
work  with  them  do  not  fear  them,  but 
the  public  does.  They  do  not  make 
good  copy  unless  they  break  the  law. 
The  public  hears  only  half  the  story 
and  it  is'  the  worst  half. 

Social  work  interpretation  so  far  has 
been  ineffective  in  getting  this  story 
across.  The  language  we  use  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  is  hardly  understand- 
able to  laymen.  We  speak  to  small 
groups  without  directing  attention  to 
action.  Our  writing  appears  in  jour- 
nals read  by  social  workers  only.  We 
have  failed,  except  for  a  few  tries,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  popular  maga- 
zines, the  radio,  press,  and  films. 

But  legislators  who  make  appropria- 
tions are  citizens.  Employers  who  offer 
jobs  live  in  some  community.  They 
may  be  intelligent  but  they  are  not 
psychic.  Any  community  plan  must 
include  a  program  of  interpretation 
which  anyone  can  understand. 

We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a  beau- 
tiful blueprint  before  we  begin  to  plan. 
One  social  worker,  in  one  agency,  in 
one  community,  no  matter  how  rich 
or  poor,  can  provide  the  yeast  to  fer- 
ment better  planning  for  the  mental 
defectives  of  her  town. 

She  can  begin  in  her  own  organiza- 
tion and  try  to  direct  thinking  and 
action  according  to  plan  and  not  ac- 
cording to  pressure.  She  can  be  con- 
sistent in  selecting  cases  for  attention. 
She  can  defer  working  on  those  who 
are  doing  pretty  well,  in  order  to  have 
time  for  others  who  seem  headed  for 
trouble.  She  translates  into  action  her 
belief  that  stable  personality  means 
more  than  low  I.Q.  She  knows  social 
workers  in  other  agencies  and  confers 
with  them.  What  she  says  and  what 
they  say  brings  them  nearer  to  har- 
monious planning. 

Her  city  or  town  lies  in  one  of  sev- 
eral counties  served  by  one  state 
school.  She  can  meet  a  social  worker 
from  that  school  and  agree  about  the 
types  of  cases  that  will  be  selected  for 
admission.  Possibly  she  can  offer  some 
help  to  those  about  to  be  discharged. 
The  state  worker  probably  would  ap- 
preciate an  invitation  to  speak  to  a  local 
group.  The  superintendent  surely 
would  be  glad  to  invite  social  workers 


sending  patients  to  his  institution,  to 
come  to  his  school  and  study  it. 

Our  social  worker  may  belong  to  a 
church  or  woman's  club  or  to  other 
groups  in  the  community.  In  each  of 
these  she  can  contribute  her  special 
knowledge  of  mental  defectives,  stimu- 
late interest,  and  give  a  point  of  view. 
Her  minister  is  sometimes  consulted 
by  parents  of  a  defective  child.  She 
can  assist  by  telling  him  what  the  re- 
sources are,  and  which  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  this  particular  child.  Her  min- 
ister is  intelligent,  but  she  does  not 
expect  him  to  know  all  the  answers. 

Occasionally  she  has  to  take  a  child 
to  court.  She  will  see  that  her  reports 
contain  facts,  and  not  opinions,  recom- 
mendations, or  hear-say  evidence.  She 
would  not  like  it  herself  if  a  policeman 
brought  her  into  court  and  said,  "Her 
car  is  said  to  have  been  parked  three 
hours."  She  can  make  herself  liked  and 
respected  in  the  court,  so  that  she  and 
all  other  social  workers  have  more 
weight  in  the  decisions.  Of  course,  she 
will  not  undertake  to  tell  the  judge 
how  to  dispose  of  cases.  But  she  can 
invite  him  to  address  a  meeting  of  so- 
cial workers  to  tell  them  what  the 
court  expects.  Or  invite  him  to  pre- 
side at  a  meeting  of  social  workers, 
where  they  discuss  their  views,  and  in- 
directly influence  his. 

There  are  schools  and  health  units 
in  her  community.  Can  she  tie  them 
closer  with  welfare  services  and  give 
them  a  better  understanding? 

The  social  worker  herself  could  not 
get  on  the  program  of  the  County 
Medical  Society.  But  she  knows  local 
doctors  and  can  get  one  of  them  to 
suggest  to  the  program  committee  that 
care  of  mental  defectives  is  a  fascinat- 
ing subject.  Of.  course,  by  the  time 
they  agree,  she  will  be  ready  with  a 
speaker  who  will  give  them  the  right 
point  of  view. 

Our  social  worker  knows  she  is  not 
going  to  reform  the  world,  but  she 
does  her  bit  toward  making  the  serv- 
ices near  her  click.  No  one  requires 
her  to  do  more  than  fill  the  bill  in  her 
own  agency,  but  she  voluntarily  accepts 
responsibility  for  sharing  in  a  larger 
task. 

ONE  OF  NAPOLEON'S  FAVORITE  SAY- 
ings  was:  "I  undertake  and  then  I  see." 
If  we  undertake  a  more  complete, 
wiser,  better  coordinated  program,  we 
are  going  to  see  a  hundred  ways  of 
bringing  it  about.  The  road  is  rough 
and  up-hill.  But  as  we  climb  a  moun- 
tain we  get  a  wider  view. 
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Spotlight  on  Rural  Needs 


The  rural  county,  too,  needs  a  network  of  mental  health  ser- 
vices, says  A.  R.  MANGUS  of  Ohio  State  University's  faculty. 


Miami  County,  Ohio,  is  a  typi- 
cally prosperous  midwest  rural  county, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  scores  of 
counties  in  the  great  corn  belt.  The 
Miami  River  runs  through  it  on  its 
way  to  the  Ohio,  and  most  of  its  fifty- 
odd  thousand  people  live  on  farms  and 
in  small  towns.  Troy  and  Piqua  are 
the  two  largest  cities — 9,697  and  16,- 
049  each.  The  stresses  and  strains  of 
modern  urban  life,  about  which  now- 
adays we  read  so  much,  seem  remote 
from  its  green  hills  and  fertile  fields. 

Yet,  a  study  begun  in  April  1946 
and  now  concluded  shows  that : 

Approximately  10  percent  of  Miami 
County's  men  of  military  age  were  dis- 
qualified for  military  service  during  the 
war  because  of  personality  disorders 
and  character  defects. 

One  man  in  each  100  was  rejected 
because  of  mental  and  educational  diffi- 
cuties,  and  one  man  in  each  200  be- 
cause of  epilepsy. 

During  a  six-year  period,  1,168  chil- 
dren were  referred  to  the  juvenile 
court.  In  the  peak  year — 1943 — 
nearly  4  percent  of  all  chidren  of  juve- 
nile court  age  were  so  referred. 

During  the  same  period,  207  per- 
sons were  committed  to  state  institu- 
tions because  of  instanity,  mental  de- 
ficiency, or  epilepsy.  At  current  rates, 
it  is  estimated  that  one  in  25  persons 
in  the  population  at  some  time  in  his 
life  will  be  committed  to  a  state  hos- 
pital for  the  mentally  ill. 

One  in  5  children  in  the  third  and 
sixth  grades  of  all  public  schools  is 
judged  poorly  adjusted,  on  the  basis 
of  personality  tests  and  ratings. 

Fifteen  hundred  divorce  suits  were 
filed  in  the  years  1940-1945.  and 
nearly  1,000  marriages  actually  dis- 
solved. 

This  picture  of  the  spread  and  in- 


tensity of  mental  disturbance  and  so- 
cial unadjustment  in  such  a  typically 
rural  area  comes  from  a  study  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  the  State 
University  Department  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomics and  Rural  Sociology.  The  re- 
search staff  was  assisted  by  a  profes- 
sional advisory  committee  drawn  from 
the  fields  of  psychiatry,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, education,  and  social  work. 
Local  sponsorship  was  given  by  thr 
Troy  and  .  Miami  County  Public 
Health  Department,  and  the  County 
Mental  Hygiene  Association,  while- 
schools,  the  courts,  churches,  service 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and 
many  other  public  and  private  agencies 
enthusiastically  cooperated  in  the 
project. 

The  facts  speak  loudly  enough'  for 
themselves.  They  show  that  mental 
ill  health  and  social  maladjustment  are 
no  less  a  rural  than  an  urban  problem. 
They  show  that  services  are  needed  in 
Miami  County  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems, no  less  than  in  her  sister  cities. 
Social  planning  and  community  or- 
ganization to  meet  these  problems  are 
just  as  badly  needed. 

School  Age  Focus 

One  phase  of  the  study  throws  re- 
vealing light  on  the  point  where  plan- 
ning can  be  focused  most  construc- 
tively. Children  in  their  grade  school 
years  show  tendencies  toward  re- 
tardation, antisocial  behavior,  frustra- 
tions and  conflicts  which  lead  back  to 
deeper  causes  of  trouble  in  their  familv 
life  and  social  environment.  When 
these  tendencies  manifest  themselves, 
appropriate  service  could  do  much  to 
avoid  more  serious  difficulties  later  on. 

For  example,  a  special  study  of  the 


children  in  the  third  and  sixth  grades 
of  all  city,  village,  and  county  schools 
showed  that  12  percent — about  one  in 
eight— were  age  misfits  in  their  respec- 
tive classes.  That  is,  they  were  one 
or  more  years  older  than  the  average 
child  in  their  classes;  .there  were  chil- 
dren who  had  repeated  one  or  more 
grades  in  school  and  as  a  result  were 
generally  cast  in  the  role  of  failure  by 
family,  school  authorities,  and  class- 
mates. Boys  were  worse  off  than  girls 
in  this  respect — one  in  six  of  the  for- 
mer was  an  age  misfit,  only  one  in 
thirteen  of  the  latter. 

Personality  tests  showed  that  these 
retarded  children  generally  were  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  socially  mal- 
adjusted. As  a  whole  they  were  nota- 
bly lacking  in  self-confidence,  self-es- 
teem, and  a  sense  of  personal  worth. 
Teachers  rated  the  majority  of  them  in 
the  lowest  20  percent  of  their  classes 
as  far  as  personality  adjustment  was 
concerned,  and  a  composite  index  rated 
51  percent  as  below  average  in  this 
respect.  Not  a  single  one  showed  su- 
perior personality  adjustment. 

Only  3  or  4  percent  of  this  over  age 
group,  however,  could  be  classified  as 
true  mental  defectives.  Many  were 
dull  and  borderline  children,  while  42 
percent  were  definitely  of  normal  in- 
telligence with  I.Q.'s  of  90  and  above. 
Facts  such  as  these  suggest  that  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  children  to  learn 
at  the  normal  rate  may  itself  be  a  cause 
of  mental  disturbance  and  unsocial  be- 
havior. 

But  they  also  emphasize  the  great 
opportunity  which  the  schools  afford, 
in  recognizing  and  identifying  mental 
hygiene  and  behavior  problems  in  their 
incipiency.  For  this  backlog  of  slow- 
learning  children  furnishes  a  fertile 
source  of  delinquency  and  other  trou- 
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bles  which  later  become  the  concern  of 
law  enforcement  authorities,  our  in- 
stitutions, the  divorce  courts.  These 
disturbances  often  originate  in  un- 
satisfactory home  conditions  and  the 
schools  themselves  frequently  intensify 
the  problems  by  failure  to  understand 
or  meet  the  special  needs  of  these 
handicapped  children. 

Evidence  from  the  juvenile  Court 
further  confirms  this  point.  Juvenile 
offenders  were  generally  from  this  same 
group  which  had  not  gotten  along  well 
in  school.  Indeed,  of  those  who  came 
before  the  court  in  1944,  only  63  per- 
cent were  in  school  at  all.  The  other 
37  percent  had  left  school  on  working 
certificates  or  for  other  reasons.  Many 
of  those  still  in  school  were  outstand- 
ingly retarded  and  were  rinding  little 
or  no  real  satisfaction  in  their  school 
work. 

And  only  one  had  finished  high 
school,  and  although  the  median  age 
was  sixteen,  the  seventh  grade  was  the 
median  for  educational  accomplish- 
ment. Also,  these  juvenile  offenders, 
retarded  in  school,  were  particularly- 
prone  to  sex  offenses,  truancy,  running 
away,  and  to  charges  of  being  un- 
governable. 

Coordination  Needed 

Offenses  against  the  law,  retardation 
in  school,  mental  disturbances,  divorce, 
frequently  are  but  symptoms  of  frus- 
trated needs  for  security  and  self-con- 
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fidence.  Punishment,  or  giving  "an- 
other chance"  may  be  equally  ineffec- 
tive treatment  for  either  child  or  adult. 
The  child  is  apt  to  need  expert  help 
in  working  out  his  conflicts  and  meet- 
ing the  threat  to  his  security  or  self 
esteem. 

Thus  the  police  officers  of  the 
county,  like  their  urban  counterparts, 
need  help  in  securing  information  on 
which  to  make  a  sound  decision  regard- 
ing a  juvenile  offender.  Without  it, 
they  can  only  guess  whether  to  dismiss 
him  with  a  warning,  report  him  to  the 
school  authorities,  refer  him  to  a  social 
agency  or  send  him  to  the  juvenile 
court. 

The  County  Juvenile  Court  soundly 
believes  that  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity is  best  served  by  studying  each 
child  and  treating  him  according  to  his 
personal  and  social  needs.  But  the 
court  needs  to  enrich  its  own  services 
by  cooperating  with  other  agencies  pro- 
viding psychiatric,  psychological,  case- 
work or  recreation  services.  At  the 
same  time,  the  court  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  can  assist  social 


agencies  in  over-all  treatment  plans,  by 
the  constructive  use  of  their  authority. 

In  other  words,  this  study  in  a  typi- 
cal rural  county  showed  the  same  need 
for  planning  and  coordination  that 
similar  studies  have  shown  in  urban 
areas. 

Its  social  service  resources  were 
somewhat  differently  organized,  and 
geographically  the  county  is  much 
larger  than  any  ordinary  city,  but  the 
fundamental  problem  is  the  same.  The 
schools,  social  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  churches,  and  other 
groups  need  to  plan  together  for  a 
unified  and  consistent  approach  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  social  ill  health. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Miami 
County  Mental  Hygiene  Association  a 
program  of  public  education  and  social 
action  to  meet  mental  hygiene  needs  is 
being  launched.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
program  will  point  up  ways  by  which 
a  rural  and  semi-rural  area  can  mobil- 
ize services  for  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  mental  illnesses  and  for  the 
promotion  of  mental  health. 


Yeast  and  Ferment  in  Our  Town 


Trial  and  error  in  organizing  for  prevention  of  delinquency,  de- 
scribed by  KARL  F.  ZEISLER,  Monroe  (Mich.)  newspaperman. 


It  seemed  so  absurdly  unnecessary. 
So  after  I  had  put  a  No.  2  head  on  the 
story — 

Nine  Youngsters 
Held  in  Theft  Ring 
— slugged  it  for  page  one,  and  read  it 
over  when  the  paper  came  off  the  press, 
I  wrote  to  half  a  dozen  people  in  town 
I  knew  would  be  concerned,  enclosed 
the  clippings  and  suggested  we  meet 
Monday.  This  was  a  decade  or  so  ago, 
to  give  this  story  its  proper  setting  at 
the  outset. 

All  but  one  came.  All  who  came 
agreed  that  deficiencies  in  our  commu- 
nity, in  the  schools,  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  very  moral  climate  of 


the  populace,  were 'to  blame.  All  had 
constructive  suggestions.  The  next  day, 
two  of  us  went  to  the  state  university 
to  find  out  what  to  do  from  a  sociology 
professor  who  was  leading  a  one-man 
state  campaign  against  delinquency.  He 
was  tickled  to  see  us,  and  in  rapid-fire 
order  reeled  off  what  other  towns  in 
the  state  were  doing  to  lick  delin- 
quency. We  went  home  radioactive 
with  ideas. 

We  relayed  them  to  the  group, 
which  now  professionally  called  itself 
a  steering  committee.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting itself  to  undertake  any  spe- 
cific project,  such  as  a  Big  Brother 
Movement,  a  Beerless  Beer  Garden  for 


Youth,  a  Boys'  Club,  or  a  Coordinat- 
ing Council — all  sure-fire  delinquency 
remedies,  as  we  got  it — the  committee 
decided  the  thing  to  do  first  was  to 
arouse  the  community  to  action.  Vari- 
ous organizations  could  then  tackle 
these  specific  assignments. 

That  arousing  took  some  hard  work. 
One  member  set  about  getting  the  evi- 
dence— -spot  maps  of  delinquency  cases, 
movies  of  slum  housing  and  kids  play- 
ing on  railroad  tracks,  even  a  map 
showing  outdoor  privies  in  the  high  risk 
area. 

Others  worked  on  the  luncheon 
clubs  till  they  agreed  to  sponsor  a  joint 
community  meeting.  One  lined  up  the 
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best  inspirational  speaker  in  town  and 
loaded  him  with  ammunition.  Another 
made  a  list  of  all  the  activities  any  club 
could  tackle  to  throttle  juvenile  mis- 
behavior. All  of  us  pitched  in  and  sold 
enough  tickets  to  fill  the  hotel  dining 
room. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  we 
waited  for  the  big  upsurge  of  popular 
backing  that  would  set  clubs  and  agen- 
cies to  work  on  delinquency  prevention. 
All  that  happened  was  an  angry  speech 
at  the  next  city  commission  meeting 
by  the  member  from  the  high  risk  area. 
Evidently  the  Chick  Sales  spot  map 
had  touched  a  tender  spot.  He  gave  a 
stirring  defense  of  his  neighborhood,  its 
housing,  its  well-behaved  kids,  and  tore 
into  the  steering  committee  for  having 
maligned  the  people  of  the  precinct  and 
held  them  up  to  ridicule. 

Again  from  Scratch 

Discouraged  but  not  defeated,  we 
started  over.  This  time  the  idea  was 
to  let  the  community  leaders — includ- 
ing those  from  across  the  tracks — dis- 
cover for  themselves  how  bad  delin- 
quency- really  was  and  some  of  the 
sovereign  remedies  for  it.  We  organ- 
ized a  Delinquency  Prevention  Coun- 
cil. We  put  on  it  over  a  hundred 
hand-picked  members  from  every  or- 
ganization, lodge,  church,  and  official 
body.  We  hand-picked  a  community 
leader  for  chairman  and  gave  him  a 
complete  agenda  for  its  first  meeting. 
We  invited  the  sociology  professor  as 
speaker.  We  spotted  innocent  members 
in  the  audience  to  make  and  second 
every  required  motion,  nominate  every 
officer,  move  that  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed, and  so  on. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  fine  at- 
tendance, pleased  with  the  professor's 
down-to-earth  talk,  amazed  at  the 
smoothness  with  which  the  officers  of 
the  council  were  elected,  and  sat  back 
to  wait  for  the  results.  This  time  abso- 
lutely nothing  happened.  No  meetings 
were  called,  no  committees  set  to  work, 
no  action  started,  no  anything.  I  was 
delegated  to  approach  the  chairman. 

"Well,  we're  organized,  aren't  we?" 
he  asked,  a  little  hurt.  "What  more 
are  we  supposed  to  do?" 

I  suggested  he  sit  in  regularly  on 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  steering 
committee.  Apparently  we  had  to  start 
educating  the  leaders  before  the  leaders 
could  start  educating  the  council  be- 
fore the  members  could  start  educating 
the  clubs  and  groups  they  represented. 

About  this  time  one/  of  the  state's 


metropolitan  papers,  appalled  as  I  had 
been  by  the  stories  of  youthful  crime 
its  reporters  dug  up,  called  a  state 
meeting  to  discuss  delinquency.  The 
steering  committee  rounded  up  the 
juvenile  judge,  some  school  men  and 
a  preacher  or  two  and  literally  drove 
them  to  the  session.  The  speakers  ham- 
mered hard  on  the  horrors  of  delin- 
quency, urged  communities  to  organize 
to  attack  it  but  were  just  as  weak  as 
we  had  been  on  concrete  do-sugges- 
tions. A  resolution  was  finally  adopted 
urging  some  legislation  our  friend  the 
professor  had  drafted  for  a  traveling 
child  guidance  clinic.  We  went' home 
feeling  let  down. 

Official  Stone  Walls 

Meanwhile,  I  .found  a  teacher  who 
had  worked  in  a  YMCA  and  boys' 
camps  and  who  desperately  needed  a 
summer  job.  He  readily  agreed  to 
tackle  delinquency  if  we  could  get  him 
appointed  county  welfare  agent,  a  job 
held  then  by  a  retired  farmer.  The 
teacher  went  to  see  the  judge,  who 
agreed  to  cooperate.  But  he  declined 
to  ask  the  governor  ta  make  the  ap- 
pointment— too  many  political  ties  with 
the  retired  farmer.  So  with  a  Demo- 
cratic friend  we  journeyed  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  governor  listened  sympathet- 
ically to  our  delinquency  problem  and 
volunteered  to  make  the  appointment. 
We  went  home  elated. 

The  next  step,  we  figured,  would  be 
easy.  The  schaols  had  griped  for  years 
that  the  cops  would  pick  up  kids  and 
get  them  into  court  and  committed  be- 
fore the  schools  even  learned  why  they 
were  absent.  We  now  had  this  problem 
licked — a  teacher  appointed  county 
agent,  with  direct,  official  contacts  with 
the  court  and  the  police.  The  Demo- 
crat and  I  told  our  story  jubilantly  to 
the  school  superintendent  and  suggested 
he  take  the  final  step  of  appointing  the 
teacher  attendance  officer  or  at  least 
give  him  some  of  the  truancy  authority. 
T  his  would  tie  up  all  these  contacts  in 
a  neat  package. 

"Why,"  he  hedged,  "our  attendance 
officer  is  getting  along  all  right;  I  see 
no  reason  to  make  a  change." 

"Possibly,"  I  replied,  "but  here's  the 
opportunity  to  coordinate  in  one  man, 
one  of  your  staff,  experienced  in  han- 
dling kids,  the  efforts  of  the  schools, 
the  courts,  and  the  police  on  all  de- 
linquency cases." 

"If  this  teacher  should  accept  the 
position  you  mention,  it  would  be  a 
political  appointment,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Well,    it's   already  been   made   by 
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the  governor,  if  that's  what  you  mean.' 

"I'm  afraid  the  schools  couldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  if  it's  political," 
said  the  superintendent,  and  that  was 
that. 

We  tried  another  tack.  We  called 
the  chief  of  police  into  one  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  meetings,  laid  before 
him  actual  cases  illustrating  how,  by 
lack  of  contact  between  the  police  and 
the  schools,  the  kids  were  getting  away 
with  murder.  We  asked  him  if  he 
couldn't  work  out  some  method  of 
having  his  men  get  in  touch  with  the 
principals  when  they  caught  a  mis- 
creant. 

"Why,  that  ain't  necessary,"  he  re- 
plied. "All  my  men  got  orders  to  call 
the  schools.  Besides,  there  ain't  much 
juvenile  delinquency  in  town — just  a 
few  kids  cause  all  the  trouble,  and  we 
got  our  eye  on  them." 

Our  teacher  spent  a  bootless  summer 
as  county  agent  and  went  back  to 
teaching.  Even  the  judge  hadn't  called 
him  in  on  a  single  juvenile  case  all 
summer,,  despite  his  promise  to  -coop- 
erate, nor  carried  out  a  single  recom- 
mendation for  disposition  of  a  case. 
The  retired  farmer  was  already  back 
on  the  job. 

We  were  about  ready  to  give  up, 
having  gone  full  circle  around  official- 
dom and  got  nowhere,  when  the  coun- 
cil of  a  sudden  came  to  life.  The  chair- 
man had  faithfully  attended  the  steer- 
ing committee  meetings,  rapidly  got  a 
picture  of  the  situation  as  we  discussed 
it,  and  groaned  with  us  as  we  ran  into 
one  official  stone  wall  after  another. 
He  saw  what  we  were  up  against — 
first,  resentment  stirred  up  when  we 
put  the  finger  on  any  one  part  of  town 
as  a  source  of  delinquency;  next,  the 
resentment  of  all  the  officials  at  any 
outsiders  interesting  themselves  in  their 
particular  field ;  third,  the  constant  offi- 
cial denial  that  there  was  a  delinquency 
problem  (to  have  admitted  there  was, 
in  the  face  of  public  indifference,  would 
have  been  a  confession  of  incompetence 
in  their  job)  ;  and  fourth,  public  in- 
difference itself. 

Manna  from  WPA 

The  chairman  got  busy,  in  his  own 
way.  He  induced  the  luncheon  clubs 
to  schedule  speakers  on  delinquency. 
He  called  several  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil to  hear  such  speakers.  He  put  com- 
mittees to  work  on  surveys.  And  he 
served  as  a  recognized  community 
spokesman  for  the  steering  committee 
and  the  council  in  calling  delinquency 
problems  and  community  deficiencies  to 
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public  attention,  in  speeches  of  his  own 
and  in  statements  for  the  paper. 

Then  we  had  a  temporary  Godsend. 
WPA  was  in  its  glory,  and  our  county 
got  a  WPA  recreation  program;  the 
district  director  happened  to  be  a 
county  man,  knew  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee's work,  consulted  it  and  gave 
us  the  maximum  in  supervision,  per- 
sonnel, and  cooperation.  With  his  aid 
and  some  luncheon  club  donations,  a 
Boys'  Club  was  opened  in  a  $15  a 
month  empty  store  building — the  first 
public  recreation  program  across  the 
tracks.  And  the  city  commissioner 
from  that  precinct  who  had  raised  such 
a  stink  was  made  chairman  of  the 
club's  board  of  directors. 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told 
briefly.  Thanks  to  the  council  chair- 
man, delinquency  became  a  polite  sub- 
ject for  all  the  ladies'  club  meetings 
and  even  a  few  ministers  mentioned 
it  in  rheir  sermons.  And  over  the 
course  of  years,  with  the  council  organi- 
zation undergoing  various  changes  but 
keeping  the  issue  before  the  public,  a 
succession  of  things  happened  in  the 
Community  which  stemmed  from  the 
simple  process  of  dragging  this  problem 
out  in  the  open  and  getting  it  constant- 
ly talked  about. 

Action  on  All  Fronts 

Even  before  the  WPA  folded,  that 
same  city  commissioner  from  across  the 
tracks  had  persuaded  the  commission 
to  establish  a  permanent  city  recreation 
program,  in  conjunction  with  the 
schools.  One  of  the  service  clubs, 
prodded  by  a  member  on  the  council, 
turned  newsboys  annually  in  order  to 
sell  Christmas  papers  and  finance  ton- 
silectomies  and  spectacles  for  indigent 
school  kids.  Another  service  club 
forced  the  schools  into  establishing  or- 
thopedic facilities.  A  third  launched  a 
Christmas  toy  repair  project.  A  church 
built  a  playground  for  its  parochial 
school. 

The  state  became  interested  in 
what  the  community  was  stirring  up 
and  sent  in  a  trained  children's  worker, 
whose  services  the  judge  spurned  but 
who  managed  to  find  plenty  to  do  with- 
out court  sanction.  A  women's  club 
put  through  a  curfew  ordinance  that 
made  the  parents  punishable. 

Eventually  a  revitalized  community 
chest,  organized  with  wide  community 
representation,  took  over  the  needling 
functions  of  the  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Council  and  its  steering  commit- 
tee. And  its  first  needling  effort  pro- 
duced a  permanent  child  guidance  com- 


mittee appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
having  official  status.  Thus  the  process 
of  keeping  the  problem  before  the 
public  went  on,  but  now  with  official 
backing  and  cooperation. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  jobs 
was  done  through  the  public  school 
across  the  tracks,  whose  principal  was 
an  original  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee. It  organized  parents  for  adult 
education,  formed  citizenship  classes 
for  the  large  population  of  foreign 
born,  put  on  a  program  of  after  school 
activities  for  its  pupils,  and  stimulated 
community  neighborliness  in  the  high 
risk  area.  It  helped  organize  a  com- 
munity center.  And  eventually,  the 
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public  schools  engaged  a  visiting  teach- 
er^  replaced  the  attendance  officer  with 
a  trained  man,  and  joined  in  a  tri- 
county  children's  clinic.  A  council  ot 
social  agencies  struggled  into  being. 

The  chief  of  police  hired  a  police- 
woman to  enforce  the  curfew,  and 
found  her  so  effective  he  hired  another. 
.One  of  the  encouraging  results  of  get- 
ting delinquency  talked  about  was  that 
the  youngsters  themselves  awoke  to 
their  needs  and  demanded  and  got  a 
youth  center.  And  our  last  trip  to  the 
state  capital — there  had  been  many 
since  that  first  one — this  time  with  a 
Republican  friend,  secured  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  a  new  juvenile 
judge. 

So  What? 

For  some  reason  I  could  never  quite 
fathom,  other  than  curiosity,  I  kept 
contact  with  this  local  effort  over  the 
years.  I  suppose  I  wanted  to  see  if 
anything  would  ever  come  of  all  the 
hard  work,  the  constant  battle  against 
official  opposition  and  public  indiffer- 
ence. 


Now,  after  more  than  a  decade, 
if  anyone  asked  me  I  couldn't  give  a 
straight  yes  or  no  answer.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  some  progress  has  been 
made,  but  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  effort.  Those  nine  kids  who  got 
into  a  headline  stirred  up  more  trouble 
than  they  could  ever  know. 

The  community  attained  more  than 
statewide  fame  for  its  expenditure  of 
energy  and  local  ingenuity.  The  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  the  men- 
tal hygienists,  the  family  welfare  peo- 
ple and  several  other  national  agencies, 
as  well  as  numbers  of  metropolitan 
social  work  councils  came  in  to  study 
and  report  on  it.  So  did  other  groups, 
including  the  distillers  who  were  pro- 
moting a  youth  program  to  keep  kids 
out  of  saloons.  Sociology  students 
gathered  thesis  material  and  newsmen 
wrote  columns  on  the  town  in  the  state 
papers. 

FAME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
I  discovered,  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low success ;  the  field  gives  perhaps 
over-much  credit  for  trying.  Kids  still 
run  wild,  at  times,  in  the  community, 
as  they  did  after  a  recent  high  school 
football  game,  and  youthful  gangs  of 
parked-car  pilferers  often  get  into  the 
headlines. 

And  there  is  still  inadequate  co- 
ordination of  effort  in  handling  and 
treating  dependent,  delinquent,  and 
neglected  children,  especially  pre-delin- 
quents.  Cops  still  lecture  miscreants 
and  let  them  go.  The  new,  alert  judge 
still  has  no  place  to  send  kids  nor  quite 
bad  enough  for  reform  school  but  too 
tough  for  foster  homes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  large  part, 
both  the  community  and  officialdom 
now  admit  that  delinquency  does  exist, 
and  both  are  doing  something,  if  not 
all  they  could,  about  it.  And,  grad- 
ually, trained  personnel  is  being  em- 
ployed by  the  agencies  dealing  with 
children  and  youth.  Because  the  com- 
munity is  awake,  it  is  easier  now  to  get 
official  action,  whether  for  a  new  de- 
tention home  or  increased  funds  for 
foster  home  care.  But  the  battle  must 
go  on,  for  new  officials  have  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  ultraconservatives  still  try 
to  bat  down  efforts  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards in  the  juvenile  courts  at  the  state 
level,  or  expand  the  youth  center,  pro- 
vide new  playgrounds,  or  finance  a 
needed  family  service  agency  at  the 
local  level.  I  suppose  eternal  vigil- 
ance is  the  price  of  civic  virtue.  But 
it  would  be  nice  to  know  if  we  really 
are  preventing- delinquency. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


THE  FULBRIGHT  BILL  (S.  140) 
creating  a  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Security  is  on  the  Senate 
calendar  and  may  come  up  before  the 
recess  if  its  sponsor  can  find  an  opening. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Execu- 
tive Departments  is  in  its  essence  the 
Fulbright  bill  rather  than  the  Aiken 
bill.  However,  it  has  been  shorn  of 
certain  features  found  objectionable  by 
proponents  of  the  shorter  measure,  for 
example,  the  provision  requiring  the 
three  Under  Secretaries  (Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Public  Welfare)  to  be  pro- 
fessionals in  their  respective  fields. 

The  department  created  by  the  Ful- 
bright bill  would  be  made  up  of  three 
bureaus:  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  in- 
cluding the  present  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Freedman's  Hospital 
and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital ;  Bureau 
Education,  the  present  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education;  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  present  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  study  of  the  activi- 
ties of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  with  the  idea 
that  some  of  those  might  be  transferred 
to  the  new  department.  The  study,  if 
the  bill  passes  this  session,  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  31,  1947. 

If  Senator  Fulbright  is  lucky  enough 
— and  it  will  mean  luck — to  get  his 
bill  through  the  Senate,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  House  will  have  time  to 
act.  The  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures has  a  similar  measure  ( H.R. 
573),  sponsored  by  Representative 
Oren  Harris  (Dem.  Ark.)  but  to  date 
it  has  taken  no  action  on  it.  If  the 
Senate  bill  goes  through,  the  Harris 
bill  could  be  reported  out  without  hear- 
ings. The  sponsor  is  understood  to  be 
favorable  to  such  a  step. 
°  +  •*  •»• 

HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  JOINT 
Congressional  Economic  Committee 
opened  June  24.  Any  action  taken  by 
the  committee  and  Congress  to  head 
off  the  generally  anticipated  "reces- 
sion" will  have  to  be  taken  before  the 
recess  which  does  not  leave  the  "Hill" 
much  time  to  avert  disaster. 

Kibitzing  on  the  hearings  will  be  a 


couple  of  Senators  who  have  warned 
the  chairman,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
that  if  the  committee  does  not  take  up 
the  matter  of  high  prices  they,  per- 
sonally, intend  to  do  something  about 
the  matter.  They  are  Senators  Ray- 
mond Baldwin  (Rep.  Conn.)  and 
Scott  Lucas  (Dem.  111.).  Senator  Bald- 
win is  sponsoring  a  resolution  (which 
Senator  Lucas  supports)  creating  a 
special  investigating  committee  with 
authority  to  sit  during  the  recess,  to 
look  into  the  present  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  see  where  the  profits  are  going. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  run 
through  July  18  with  about  twenty-five 
witnesses  listed  to  appear.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
will  be  heard,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  AFL,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
CIO,  the  Grange,  CED,  small  busi- 
ness, and  so  on.  Most  of  these 
groups  already  have  been  heard  else- 
where on  the  subject  of  what  ails  the 
economic  system  of  the  USA  or  what 
doesn't  ail  it. 

4-       >       -f 
THE     SOCIAL     SECURITY     EXPAN- 

sion  bill  introduced  by  Senator  John 
S.  Cooper  (Rep.  Ky.)  and  Represen- 
tative Aime  J.  Forand  (Dem.  R.  I.) 
is  the  American  Public  Welfare  -As- 
sociation measure.  It  went  into  the 
Senate  and  House  hoppers  on  May  27 
and  the  APWA  is  beaming  over  the 
caliber  of  its  sponsors.  Senator  Cooper 
is  a  newcomer  on  the  Hill  but  has  al- 
ready shown  that  he  has  both  courage 
and  integrity.  In  addition,  his  spon- 
sorship of  the  APWA  bill  indicates  a 
social  awareness  unfortunately  all  too 
rare  in  the  present  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Forand  has  been  in  Congress 
since  1936  and  his  record  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  liberals  in  those  halls  is 
well  established. 

The  APWA  is  optimistic  over  the 
bill's  chances  before  the  present  Con- 
gress makes  way  for  its  successor.  Next 
year,  the  association  thinks,  will  be  a 
good  year  for  social  welfare  measures. 
Considering  the  fact  that  it  is  election 
year  and  the  Eightieth  Congress  will 
be  anxious  to  demonstrate  its  interest 
in  the  public  welfare  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  APWA  may  be  right.  As  a 
betting  risk,  however,  the  odds  are 
against  it,  judging  from  the  pattern 


already  set.    As  any  good  handicapper 

would  tell  you,  past  performance  .must 

always  be  considered  in-  figuring  odds. 

The  bills  (S.  1355  and  H.R.  3636) 

differ  from  their  predecessors  mainly  in 

form.    The   objectives   are   the   same. 

•*•      4-      •* 

THE  HOUSE-APPROVED  BILL  TO 
appropriate  $5,000  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  world  convention  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
was  blocked  in  the  Senate  by  the  single 
vote  of  Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath 
(Dem.  R.  I.). 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  (Rep. 
Kan.)  asked  approval  of  the  bill  under 
procedures  requiring  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

•*••*•     + 

A     TWO-YEAR      FREEZE     OF      THE 

Social  Security  tax  on  wages  and  pay- 
roll has  been  approved  by  the  House 
and  the  bill  (H.R.  3818)  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  Senate  committee  has  taken  no 
action  on  the  measure  and  unless  it 
does  the  levy  automatically  advances  to 
2.5  percent  next  year.  Chances  are, 
however,  that  the  committee  will  send 
the  bill  to  the  floor  before  the  recess, 
If  so,  it  will  be  approved. 

The  House  bill  outlines  a  formula 
for  further  increases.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  tax  would  go  to  1.5  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1950,  and  continue 
at  that  rate  through  1956  when  it 
would  become  2  percent. 
4-  4-  + 

THE  PATMAN  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ing  for  release  of  the  booklet,  "Fascism 
in  Action,"  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in 
chilly  silence  or,  in  the  congressional 
phrase,  "without  comment."  The  usual 
effect  of  such  a  report  is  to  allow  .a 
single  member  to  block  consideration 
on  the  floor.  That  vote,  if  the  resolu- 
tion comes  up,  will  not  be  lacking. 

Those  who  have  read  the  report 
find  it  hard  to  understand  the  opposi- 
tion to  its  release.  They  declare  it  is 
not  sensational,  merely  a  documentary 
study  of  the  growth  of  fascism  in  Eu- 
rope. Representative  Patman  wrote 
the  introduction. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States:  Health 


Public  Health — N  e  w  legislation 
in  New  Jersey  provides  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. According  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Welfare  Council,  which  has  been 
studying  health  administration  in  the 
state  for  the  past  five  years,  the  meas- 
ure "provides  an  administrative  frame- 
work within  which  a  modern  complete 
public  health  program  may  be  carried 
out." 

Features  of  the  new  law  include 
a  state  commissioner  of  health  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  an  advisory  pub- 
lic health  council,  similarly  appointed, 
which  will  represent  the  interest  of  the 
general  public;  a  sanitary  code  with 
the  effect  of  law,  which  the  council 
will  develop;  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  reorganized  local  public 
health  activities;  and  permission  to  es- 
tablish needed  state  health  districts. 

In  West  Virginia,  new  legislation 
has  been  passed  which  permits  cities 
and  counties  to  merge  their  health  de- 
partments into  one  city-county  health 
unit  serving  the  whole  county. 
•  Similar  legislation  in  Indiana  au- . 
thorizes  the  setting  up  of  county,  city- 
county,  or  multiple  county  health  units. 
This  legislature  defeated  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  state  financial  aid 
to  local  government  units  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  full 
time  health  departments.  The  bill, 
which  had  the  support  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  farm  organizations, 
and  the  State  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion Congress,  will  be  reintroduced  in 
the  1949  session,  according  to  the  June 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

The  Indiana  session  also  appropri- 
ated nearly  $2,000,000  for  a  new  state 
health  building  to  be  a  unit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  Medical  Center  at 
Indianapolis. 

•  A  new  law  in  New  York  provides 
state  aid  to  counties  and  cities  of  over 
50,000  population  for  health  services 
for  school  children,  regardless  of 
whether  they  attend  public  or  private 
schools. 

In  Minnesota,  a  new  law  provides 


for  financial  aid  ($1,500)  to  counties 
employing  a  public  health  nurse.  Credit 
for  the  successful  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  had  been  introduced  at  every 
session  since  1938,  is  due  to  the  fine 
educational  work  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Minnesota  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  ac- 
cording to  the  May  Public  Health 
Nursing. 

Cancer —  The  California  legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  $250,000  for  re- 
search on  the  origin,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  cancer.  The  work  is  to  be  done 
by  the  University  of  California.  A  new 
South  Carolina  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  cancer  clinic. 

Rheumatic  Fever — The  Califor- 
nia legislature  by  resolution  has  au- 
thorized the  director  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  rheumatic  fever  and  heart 
disease  among  the  state's  children.  The 
study  will  cover  the  need  for  diagnostic 
treatement  and  also  hospital  and  con- 
valescent care,  including  occupational 
therapy,  medical  social  services,  and  re- 
lated school  health  programs,  the  costs 
of  such  care,  and  the  facilities  needed. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  New  York 
legislature  calling  for  a  temporary  state 
commission  to  study  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  rheumatic  fever,  failed  to  pass. 

Tuberculosis — T  h  e  Tennessee 
legislature  has  appropriated  $2,000,000 
to  advance  its  building  program  for  the 
care  of  the  tuberculous.  It  has  also 
made  $250,000  available  annually  to 
assist  counties  in  the  hospitalization  of 
tuberculosis  patients,  the  bulk  of  the 
money  to  be  used  to  provide  hospital 
care  for  those  patients  not  suited  for 
admission  to  surgical  hospitals. 

New  legislation  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides free  care  for  all  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients who  have  legal  settlement  in  the 
state.  Patients  without  legal  settle- 
ment will  be  required  to  pay  if  they  are 
able.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 
Four  other  states — Illinois,  Arkansas, 


Oklahoma,  and  New  York — are  al- 
ready providing  similar  free  care. 

In  West  Virginia,  tuberculosis  is 
now  reportable. 

Social  Hygiene — New  legislation 
in  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Delaware 
adds  these  states  to  the  growing  num- 
ber which  require  a  test  for  syphilis  as 
a  prerequisite  to  a  marriage  license.  In 
Arkansas,  an  attending  physician  is 
now  required  to  arrange  for  a  syphilis 
test  in  all  pregnancy  cases,  A  new 
Colorado  law  forbids  anyone  except  a 
licensed  physician  to  treat  a  venereal 
disease,  and  also  forbids  the  sale  of 
medicine  for  its  treatment  except  on 
a  doctor's  prescription. 

Blind — A  new  Florida  law  au- 
thorizes people  to  donate  their  eyes  by 
will  to  a  public  hospital  for  eyesight 
restoration  purposes,  and  authorizes 
hospitals  to  set  up  eyebanks. 

Blindness  is  now  reportable  in  Dela- 
ware. 

New  Indiana  legislation  sets  up  a 
state  agency,  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind,  to  provide  general  and 
rehabilitation  services,  aside  from  pub- 
lic assistance,  for  this  handicapped 
group. 

Vaccination — A      new      law      in 

Maine  authorizes  the  local  health  of- 
ficer to  provide  free  vaccination  for 
everyone  annually.  He  is  also  em- 
powered to  arrange  for  free  inocula- 
tion against  diphtheria  and  whooping 
cough  for  all  children  under  twelve. 

Group  Practice — In  New  York, 
new  legislation  permits  doctors  to  prac- 
tice in  partnerships  or  in  groups,  and 
to  pool  their  fees.  Another  measure 
permits  non-profit  medical  indemnity 
or  hospital  service  corporations  to  em- 
ploy or  contract  with  doctors  to  treat 
insured  members. 

A  bill,  whose- provisions  would  have 
permitted  doctors  to  practice  under  a 
business  or  other  assumed  name,  was 
vetoed. 

All  three  measures  had  the  support 
of  The  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  (see  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  October  1946,  page  266)  and 
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of  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  of  New 
York  City.  According  to  a  memoran- 
dum written  in  support  of  the  group 
medical  practice  measure  by  Dr.  Dean 
Clark,  medical  director  of  HIP,  the 
law  "will  do  much  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  group  medical  practice 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  practice  of 
modern  medicine." 


Education 


The  absence  of  a  responsible  body 
to  hear  community  grievances  and  dis- 
putes is  a  factor  contributing  to  racial 
and  group  tensions.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  findings  in  a  report  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Human  Relations 
to  New  York  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Dean  William  F.  Russell  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  points  to  the  success 
of  an  experimental  school-community 
plan  in  the  Bushwick  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. There  a  committee  of  fifteen, 
composed  of  school  personnel,  parents, 
and  others,  holds  monthly  sessions  to 
hear  "violations  of  good  public  rela- 
tions." 

The  report  also  describes  a  human 
relations  program  that  was  tried  out  in 
three  schools,  each  located  in  a  "fric- 
tion area."  The  program  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  extended  to  four 
more  elementary  schools  and  a  high 
school.  The  report  comments:  "The 
three  original  projects  have  demon- 
strated that  the  local  community  can 
provide  the  leadership  required  to-solve 
its  own  problems." 

Rebuilding  Abroad 

The  work  of  the  Commission  for 
International  Educational  Reconstruc- 
tion is  being  continued,  with  a  grant 
of  $75,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York — a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  $25,000  initial  grant 
in  1946.  The  commission,  made  up 
of  twenty-two  American  educational 
leaders,  maintains  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  some  200  agencies.  The 
function  of  the  commission  is  to  stimu- 
late and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
American  schools  and  organizations  to 
meet  the  desperate  needs  of  educational 
agencies  in  the  war  devastated  coun- 
tries. Assistance  channeled  through  the 
commission  includes:  basic  school  sup- 
plies, educational  equipment  and  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  professional  books; 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  grants  for 


advanced  professional  study;  exchange 
of  educational  missions.  Harold  E. 
Snyder  is  director  of  the  commission, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  744  Jack- 
son Place,  Washington  6. 

Citizenship  Training 

For  the  second  season,  more  than 
150  young  people  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  of  varied  racial,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  backgrounds,  are 
taking  part  in  an  Encampment  for 
Citizenship,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Ethical  Union.  The  encampment,  held 
at  Fieldston  School  in  Riverdale,  New 
York  City,  from  June  30  to  August  10, 
has  three  objectives:  orientation  in 
democracy  and  anti-democratic  move- 
ments; analysis  of  the  main  issues  of 
our  generation,  that  is,  the  economic 
problem,  minorities'  problem,  and  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace;  develop- 
ment of  techniques  of  democratic  action 
through  actual  workshops.  There  are 
lectures  by  staff  members  and  outstand- 
ing guests,  small  discussion  groups  un- 
der trained  leaders,  and  visits  to  agen- 
cies dealing  with  major  problems  of 
democratic  life.  Some  of  the  campers 
pay  the  $125  tuition  themselves,  others 
have  scholarships  provided  by  schools, 
churches,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  4-H  Clubs,  and  other  groups. 

Great  Books 

A  plan  for  mass  adult  education 
was  announced  last  month  by  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  A  Great  Book 
Foundation  has  been  established,  which 
will  take  over  the  community  program 
of  study  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
"hundred  great  books."  In  three  years, 
this  program  has  grown  from  165  Chi- 
cago participants  to  an  estimated  20,- 
000  this  autumn  in  seventeen  American 
cities  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  foun- 
dation will  organize  and  conduct  train- 
ing courses  for  volunteer  leaders  from 
cities  seeking  to  start  free  study  classes 
and  discussion  groups.  It  will  also 
make  the  books  readily  available 
through  low-cost  editions  and  reprints 
of  selected  readings  from  the  books. 
The  foundation  has  temporary  head- 
quarters at  19  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago. 

In  Print 

The  annual  report  of  Morse  A. 
Cartwright,  director  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  is 
available  from  the  association,  525 
West  120  Street,  New  York  27.  The 
report,  presented  at  the  recent  confer- 


ence of  the  organization  at  West  Point, 
includes  a  significant  discussion  of  the 
use  and  misuse  of  mass  media  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  45  Street,  New  York 
19,  prints  in  a  special  issue  of  its  News 
Bulletin  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference of  foreign  students  advisers, 
held  in  Chicago  in  April. 

"Schools  for  a  New  World"  is  the 
theme  of  the  twenty-fifth  yearbook  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  Price  $2.50 
from  the  association. 

Employment 

The  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families  today  are  re- 
viewed in  an  illustrated  report  just 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  pamphlet,  "Migrant  La- 
bor: A  Human  Problem,"  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Migrant  Labor,  of  which 
Major  General  G.  B.  Erskine  is  chair- 
man. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  there  were  approximately 
1,000,000  agricultural  migrants  during 
1946,  who  helped  harvest  the  crops 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Many 
of  these,  the  report  states,  were  ex- 
posed to  unnecessary  hardships  and 
dangers  in  being  transported  long  dis- 
tances in  overloaded  and  unsafe  trucks 
or  cars.  Many  were  inadequately  and 
unhealthily  housed,  and  lacked  the 
medical  care  and  welfare  services  that 
are  taken  for  granted  in  most  Ameri- 
can communities.  "Far  too  many  chil- 
dren of  migrant  families  receive  little 
or  no  education." 

The  report  makes  recommendations 
in  three  general  categories:  "Commu- 
nity and  employer  acceptance  of  their 
obligations  toward  migrant  workers 
brought  in  for  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial labor;  improved  practices  in  re- 
cruiting, transporting,  and  placing  mi- 
grant workers  and  in  providing  them 
with  better  housing,  health,  education, 
and  welfare  services;  legislation — fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — to  improve  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  mi- 
grants." 

A  Big  Giver 

A  total  of  charitable  and  relief 
contributions  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  1946  is  reported  in  the 
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annual  financial  report  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  These  gifts  were  made  by  the 
international  union  and  by  its  affiliated 
locals  and  joint  boards.  The  Amalga- 
mated also  raised  a  special  "United 
Nations  and  Community  Relief  Fund" 
in  1946,  of  which  $113,154  was  dis- 
tributed, leaving  $179,189  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  report  shows  that  the  union's 
income  for  the  year  was  $3,370,910. 
and  expenditures  $2,882,840.  This 
gave  an  operating  surplus  of  $488,070, 
raising  total  net  assets  to  $5,824,852. 

Leisure  Time 

A  rich  and  growing  program  of 
study  and  recreation  is  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  covering  the  period 
from  June  1,  1944,  to  December. 31, 
1946.  Mark  Starr  is  the  director  of 
the  department.  For  the  first  year 
covered,  there  were  6,840  students  en- 
rolled in  233  union  classes  and  study 
groups.  Last  year,  these  figures  had 
grown  to  8,962  students,  306  classes 
and  groups.  In  1945-46  the  largest 
number  of  classes  were  those  held  for 
new  union  members.  The  other  most 
favored  classes  were  arts  and  crafts, 
current  events,  labor  problems  and 
trade  union  methods,  parliamentary 
law  and  public  speaking,  health,  lan- 
guage (Esperanto  and  French). 

The  report  adds:  "But  these  col- 
umns of  figures  must  be  viewed  with 
imagination.  They  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  activities  outside  the  classrooms. 
They  do  not  include  the  anniversary 
celebrations,  the  educational  member- 
ship meetings,  the  outings  on  land  and 
water,  parties,  picnics,  movie  shows, 
theater  parties,  radio  talks,  songfests, 
spaghetti  suppers,  wiener  roasts,  fiestas, 
bowling  contests  .  .  .  dances,  and  sim- 
ilar activities  which  add  to  human 
enjoyment.  After  all,  union  members 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  With 
economic  gains  in  wages  and  hours 
come  greater  opportunities  for  fun  and 
fellowship." 

Success  Stories 

A  study  of  "the  causes  of  indus- 
trial peace  under  collective  bargaining" 
is  announced  by  the  National  Planning 
Association,  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  includes  in  its  membership  na- 
tional leaders  in  agriculture,  business, 
and  labor.  The  study  will  survey  the 
labor-management  relations  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  firms  and  their  unions  "which 


have  experienced  successful  and  peace- 
ful industrial  relations."  In  undertak- 
ing this  project  it  is  NPA's  belief  that 
"conflict  in  labor-management  relations 
is  an  abnormal  condition  and  that  there 
is  more  industrial  peace  today  than 
most  people  are  aware  of." 

The  project  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  sponsorship  committee,  re- 
sponsible for  broad  policy  questions. 
and  a  technical  advisory  committee 
composed  of  twenty-six  specialists  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations.  Charles 
R.  Walker  (director  of  research  in 
technology  and  industrial  relations  at 
the  Labor  and  Management  Center, 
Yale  University)  and  Joseph  Scanlon 
(industrial  relations  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy) are  co-directors  ef  the  research 
staff. 

Women  Workers 

A  study  of  women  workers  in  the 
community,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
program  planning,  was  recently  made 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Utica,  N.  Y.  A  report  of 
the  method  and  findings  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Katherine  Alt  Smith  of  the 
Utica  YWCA,  Clara  A.  Hardin  of 
the  National  Board  of  the  YWCA, 
and  Dorothea  Maier  and  Doris  E. 
Pullman  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  'Labor. 

The  study  included  441  women 
from  103  firms.  Both  groups  were 
varied.  The  workers  included  profes- 
sional, semi-professional,  clerical,  fac- 
tory, and  service  employes;  the  firms 


were  large  and  small  factories,  offices 
stores,  restaurants,  and  other  establish- 
ments. Questionnaires  filled  out  by 
workers  were  supplemented  by  personal 
interviews.  They  asked  for  biographical 
data,  employment  experience,  data  on 
wages,  hours,  housing,  health  care, 
union  membership,  leisure  time  activi- 
ties. Employers  were  asked  about 
women  as  employes,  and  about  work- 
ing conditions. 

Highlights  of  the  findings:  women 
are  an  important  part  of  the  labor  force 
of  the  community;  the  great  majority 
work  not  for  pin  money  but  to  support 
themselves  or  others,;  most  intend  to 
stay  on  their  present  jobs;  though  some 
have  so  many  home  responsibilities  that 
they  have  little  or  no  leisure  time, 
many  have  both  time  for  and  interest 
in  clubs,  classes,  health  education, 
sports,  arts  and  crafts.  "The  women 
challenged  the  YWCA  to  provide 
imaginative  leadership  for  an  adult 
education  program  based  on  the  needs 
and  interests  of  working  women." 

In  Print 

"Labor  Looks  at  Education,"  by 
Mark  Starr,  the  Inglis  Lecture  at  Har- 
vard in  1946,  has  been  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet  by  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  3.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Princeton  University,  publishes  "The 
Operation  of  Job  Evaluation  Plans: 
A  Survey  of  Experience,"  by  Helen 
Baker  and  John  M.  True.  Price 
$1.50. 


World  Social  Welfare 


As  the  80th  Congress  moved  into 
the  last  weeks  before  adjournment,  the 
docket  was  crowded  with  "must"  items 
relating  to  the  United  States'  share  in 
providing  goods  and  services  for  a 
needy  world. 

In  late  May  the  White  House  re- 
ceived authorization  to  spend  $350,- 
000,000  to  combat  hunger  and  sick- 
ness in  specified  liberated  but  war  de- 
vastated countries.  Of  this,  from 
$15,000,000  to  $40,000,000  is  to  go 
to  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund.  The  additional  $25,000,- 
000  will  be  available  to  the  ICEF 
only  if  the  other  nations  together  give 
$43  for  every  $57  appropriated  by  the 
United  States.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  USA  must  solicit  altogether 
the  sum  of  $30,000,000  from  the 


twenty-five  other  members  of  the  fund. 
On  June  17,  the  French  delegate  to 
UN  announced  that  his  country  would 
give  6  percent  of  whatever  sum  the 
U.  S.  turned  over  to  the  fund  for  im- 
mediate help  to  European  children. 
In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Martha  Eliot  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  return- 
ing from  a  six-weeks  survey  in  seven 
European  countries,  reported  that  top 
priority  needs  for  children  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  France  are:  milk, 
diapers,  shoes  for  the  older  children, 
drugs  and  medical  equipment,  and  beds 
and  bedding  for  children's  hospitals. 
Queried  by  Washington  reporters  as  to 
whether  the  children  of  Europe  are 
really  much  worse  off  than  those  of 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  United  States, 
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Dr.  Eliot  was  quoted  as  replying  em- 
phatically, "Indeed  they  are." 

At  a  session  of  the  fund's  executive 
board  on  June  20  at  Lake  Success,  it 
was  decided  that  procurement  of  food 
supplies  for  an  initial  shipment  in  mid- 
July  would  be  started  with  the  $560,- 
000  then  actually  in  hand.  The  execu- 
tives of  the  ICEF  hope  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  "in  full  swing"  by 
September. 

Consultants  in  China 

As  UNRRA,  the  pioneer  experi- 
ment in  world  relief,  prepared  to  give 
way  to  the  specialized  agencies  created 
by  the  United  Nations  to  carry  on  the 
job,  word  came  from  the  China  office 
that  seven  welfare  specialists,  formerly 
with  the  UNRRA  in  China,  had  been 
requested  by  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
continue  their  work  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

These  workers,  who  will  act  as  con- 
sultants to  the  Chinese  government  as 
it  takes  over  the  welfare  program 
started  by  UNRRA,  are  Lillian  Rob- 
bins,  Helen  Harris,  and  Maude  Kemp 
of  New  York  City;  Mildred  Bonnell 
of  Taylorville,  111.;  Vera  McCord  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  H.  J.  Matthews  of 
Houston,  Tex. ;  and  Sarah  Selmin  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Beginning  of  IRO 

Arrangements  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities for  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  on  July 
1,  were  completed  at  the  meetings  of 
IRO's  preparatory  commission  in  late 
May,  reported  the  United  Nations 
Bulletin  for  June  3. 

At  the  closing  meetings  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  resolution  was  adopted,  instruct- 
ing the  executive  secretary,  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  to  conclude  the  necessary 
agreements  with  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  refugee  question  in  or- 
der to  assume  such  of  their  functions, 
activities,  assets,  and  personnel  as  might 
seem  desirable.  Mr.  Altmeyer  was 
also  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  director-general  to  enter  into  all 
necessary  commitments  with  govern- 
ments and  occupation  authorities  in  ac- 
complishing a  "smooth  transfer  of 
functions  and  activities." 

The  commission  elected  an  advisory 
committee  to  work  with  the  executive 
secretary  in  connection  with  plans  for 
the  organization  of  IRO.  appointments 
of  senior  members  of  the  commission's 
staff,  and  nominations  for  IRO  itself. 
On  the  committee  are  representatives 


from  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

Church  Group  Reports 

Early  in  June  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  committee  on  displaced  per- 
sons had  been  set  up  by  the  Church 
World  Service,  through  which  the 
whole  program  of  the  American 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  for 
displaced  persons  would  be  channeled. 

-The  committee  will  aid  both  immi- 
grants and  those  who  remain  in  dis- 
placed persons  camps  and  will  include 
Protestants,  those  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox faith,  and  those  with  no  formal 
religious  affiliations.  The  program  at 
present  makes  provision  to  bring  at 
least  100  persons  to  America  each 
month. 

These  immigrants  will  be  lodged 
temporarily  and  resettled  through  the 
United  States  in  friendly  communities. 
Cooperating  churches  will  help  in 
rinding  homes,  employment,  and  satis- 
factory community  relations  for  the 
new  arrivals. 

In  a  report  issued  in  early  May, 
Church  World  Service  announced  that 
in  its  first  year  of  operation  $15,000,- 
000  in  reconstruction  and  relief  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  to  29  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  summary  of  the 
organization's  overseas  activities  is  con- 
tained in  the  brochure,  "The  Church 
Builds  the  Groundwork  of  Peace," 
published  in  late  winter.  The  or- 
ganization is  located  at  37  East  36  St., 
New  York  16. 

U.  S.  Social  Work  Notes 

At  the  May  meeting  of  its  board 
of  directors,  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  voted  to  re- 
new the  relationship  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  the  International  Committee 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work.  AASSW's 
own  committee  on  international  social 
work  education  is  planning  for  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Social  Work 
next  April. 

Notes  issued  by  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly  on  May  29  report 
that  the  assembly  continues  its  liaison 
with  the  UN  and  the  Department  of 
State.  "Social  welfare  interests,"  it 
states,  "face  a  long  pull  of  strengthen- 
ing services  and  staff  in  UN  in  be- 
half of  social  welfare,  and  a  tedious 
period  of  collaboration  with  central 
bodies  in  other  nations  for  recognition 
of  the  need  of  staff  consultative  and 
operating  social  welfare  services  in  UN 


in  an  independent  international 
agency."  At  the  request  of  the  UN 
Secretariat,  the  assembly  has  proposed 
the  names  of  seven  American  social 
workers  to  act  as  a  consultant  group  to 
UN  on  questions  pertaining  to  tech- 
nical social  work. 

For  an  informative  and  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  current  international 
welfare  measures,  see  the  May  issue  of 
the  Compass,  which  carries  an  article 
on  the  subject  by  Donald  S.  Howard 
and  a  section  of  selected  reading  refer- 
ences on  international  social  work. 


Professional 

The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  social 
work  and  master  of  social  work  have 
been  established  in  the  school  of  social 
work  of  the  University  of  Toronto  by 
action  of  the  senate  of  the  university 
on  February  14  of  this  year,  later  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  governors. 

The  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
established  in  1921,  has  been  merged 
with  the  school  of  social  work  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  It 
will  be  operated  under  the  official  name 
of  the  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. 

The  graduate  school  of  social  work 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
schools  which  have  a  specialization  in 
psychiatric  social  work,  approved  by 
the  American  Association  of  Psychia- 
tric Social  Workers.  Rose  Green  will 
be  in  charge  of  this  specialization  at 
the  university. 

Paid  Field  Work  Jobs 

The  Veterans  Administration  has 
released  a  technical  bulletin  establish- 
ing 80  paid  field  work  positions  for 
students  in  their  second  year  of  training 
in  the  medical  and  psychiatric  casework 
specialty.  The  official  designation  of 
the  bulletin  is  TB  10A-45.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Washington  25. 

Psychiatrists  Confer 

Greater  participation  by  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  the  world  was  urged  by  two 
top  ranking  psychiatrists  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  in  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Brock  Chisholm.  executive  secretary  of 
the  World  Health  Organization's  In- 
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tenm  Commission,  called  on  psychia- 
trists to  step  out  of  their  isolated  offices 
and  hospital  wards,  and  utilize  their 
skills  as  citizens  in  active  community 
life  to  save  human  society  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  fearful  weapons  it  has 
created.  In  the  next  two  years,  he  said, 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  will  have 
the  opportunity  "to  justify  their  exist- 
ence in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  be- 
coming real  leaders  in  the  planned  de- 
velopment of  a  new  kind  of  human 
being  who  can  live  in  peace  with  him- 
self and  his  fellow  men." 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Mental  Health 
to  be  held  in  London  in  August  1948, 
will  undertake  as  part  of  its  agenda,  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  world 
anxiety,  and  the  promotion  of  globe 
mental  health  through  peace  and 
security. 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  association  for 
1949,  chided  some  of  his  colleagues  for 
ignoring  the  social  problems  that  create 
mental  illness,  and  called  for  a  "united 
front"  attack  on  the  "social  neuroses" 
that  create  mass  scale  unhappiness  in 
our  time.  First  among  these  he  named 
"the  widespread  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation against  persons  because  of  race, 
color  or  religion."  He  also  pointed  to 
"forced  unemployment,"  a  mental 
health  problem  affecting  two  genera- 
tions in  a  family,  and  the  "enormous 
emotional  cost"  of  the  present  housing 
shortage. 

Dr.  Menninger  is  general  director 
of  the  Menninger  Foundation  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  a  member  of.  the  six 
man  National  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  chairman  of  the  Group 
for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry. 
The  latter  organization  was  started 
during  thp  war  chiefly  by  a  group  of 
military  psychiatrists  to  plan  for  reliev- 
ing th«  critical  psychiatric  personnel 
shortage  and  for  stimulating  research 
in  the  mental  hygiene  field.  Last  year 
three  of  its  members  were  elected  to 
the  APA  Council,  and  this  year  two 
more — Dr.  Robert  Felix,  chief,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  mental  hygiene 
division  and  Dr.  William  Malamud  of 
Worcester — were  added  to  the  council. 
Dr.  Leo  Bartemeier,  Detroit  psycho- 
analyst, is  secretary  of  the  association. 
Announcement  was  made  at  the 
meeting  that  the  association  and  the 
American  Neurological  Association  had 
approved  the  establishment  of  the  Psy- 
chiatric Foundation,  an  organization 
formed  to  gain  public  support  for  im- 


proving the  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 
( See  "Everyone  Needed,"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  March  1947,  page  87.) 

Austin  M.  Davies,  executive  direc- 
tor, reported  that  the  foundation  soon 
will  initiate  a  program  calling  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,  to  be 
spent  on  public  education,  research,  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  psychia- 
try, expansion  of  mental  hospitals,  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  ill,  and 
preventive  psychiatry.  The  immediate 
goal  of  the  foundation  calls  for  the 
raising  of  $512,000  to  be  spent  during 
the  next  three  years  on  preliminary 
work,  including  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  mental  hospitals. 

Wanted — A  Chance 

The  greatest  handicap  of  feeble- 
minded children  is  not  their  lack  of 
mentality,  but  "the  public's  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,"  accord- 
ing to  "Forgotten  Children,"  a  pamph- 
let published  by  The  National  Mental 
Health  Foundation.  About  2  percent 
qf  all  school-age  children  in  the  coun- 
try— some  550,000 — are  feebleminded, 
reports  the  publication. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  within 
the  group  are  morons,  who  are  usually 
trainable  to  simple  occupations.  With- 
out adequate  training  and  community 
supervision,  however,  they  may  drift 
into  delinquency.  In  some  penal  insti- 
tutions, 15  to  30  percent  of  the 
offenders  have  been  classified  as  men- 
tally deficient. 

Special  "opportunity  classes"  in 
some  public  schools,  together  with 
sympathetic  after-school  supervision, 
have  prepared  many  of  these  children 
to  earn  their  own  living  and  to  be- 
come "ordinary,  decent  working  citi- 
zens who  mind  their  own  business  and 
make  their  own  way."  Many  have 
been  trained  in  institutions  in  some 
simple  trade  and  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. Study  of  one  such  group 
showed  3  out  of  4  "doing  well." 

In  general,  however,  the  schools' 
lack  of  money,  teachers,  and  under- 
standing result  in  failure  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren. And  in  some  institutions,  "be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  teachers  less 
than  half  of  the  children  may  be  given 
practical  training  with  the  view  of 
sometime  returning  them  to  their 
homes.  .  .  .  Large  numbers  of  the  low- 
grade  children  .  .  .  are  left  to  a 
monotonous  existence  which  is  more 
like  vegetating  than  living."  And 
there  are  long  waiting  lists  of  chil- 
dren who  need  institution  training  and 


cannot  be  admitted  for  lack  of  space. 
The  booklet  suggests  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  central  state  agency  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  locat- 
ing feebleminded  children,  and  to  en- 
sure that  special  public  school  classes 
are  provided,  and  that  "all  who  need 
it  will  be  given  care  and  training  in 
institutions  so  as  to  protect  both  them 
and  society." 

In  Print 

"Volunteers  in  Social  Service,"  by 
Dorothy  H.  Sills,  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Travelers  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. The  booklet  discusses  the  basis 
for  volunteer  service,  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  volunteer  participation,  what 
volunteers  can  contribute,  the  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  supervision  of  vol- 
unteers, and  volunteers  in  Travelers 
Aid. 

Mrs.  Sills,  as  director  of  the  vol- 
unteer service  program  for  Travelers 
Aid's  USO  work,  draws  on  both  war- 
time and  peacetime  experience  of  the 
organization  in  presenting  this  mate- 
rial. Thirty  cents  from  the  NTAA, 
425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

"Homes  To  Live  In,"  by  Gorinne 
K.  Robinson  and  Elsie  D.  Harper,  is 
an  issue  of  the  Public  Affairs  News 
Service,  published  by  the  Woman's 
Press,  of  the  National  Board  YWCA. 
The  pamphlet  deals,  in  thirty-two 
pages,  with  three  questions:  What's 
wrong  with  America's  housing  con- 
ditions? Why  is  housing  so  neglected  in 
.  the  U.S.A.?  What  can  we  do  about 
it?  Written  concisely  and  factually, 
with  statistical  sources  listed  on  the 
second  page,  it  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  present  situation  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  for  citizen  action 
in  communities  and  with  regard  to  fed- 
eral legislation.  Twenty-five  cents 
from  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  22. 

"Don't  Be  a  Jerk,"  by  Hedi  Selig- 
son,  is  published  by  the  League  for  Fair 
Play,  Inc.  Chatty  and  humorously 
illustrated  by  Ben  Blank  the  pam- 
phlet goes  at  race,  religious,  and  na- 
tionality discrimination  as  a  contagious 
disease  which  is  a  threat  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  world.  Although  it  wan- 
ders somewhat — from  conditioned  re- 
flexes to  advertising  and  propaganda 
and  thence  to  the  psychological  aspects 
of  discrimination — it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  a  fresh  and  informative  ap- 
proach. Twenty-five  cents  from  the 
league,  1 1  West  42  Street,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


YOUR  COMMUNITY— ITS  PROVISION  FOR 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  SAFETY,  WELFARE, 
by  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Revised  by  Don- 
ald S.  Howard.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
$1.50. 

THIS    COMPREHENSIVE    OUTLINE     FOR 

study,  as  revised  by  Donald  S.  How- 
ard, retains  the  essential  features  which 
have  made  Miss  Colcord's  book  inval- 
uable for  students,  civic  leaders,  social 
workers,  public  officials,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  analysis  of  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  their 
home  towns. 

The  revision  brings  to  the  text  sum- 
maries of  recent  legislation,  current 
developments  affecting  community  af- 
fairs, and  references  to  pertinent  pub- 
lications that  have  appeared  since  the 
previous  edition  in  1941. 

The  present  edition  follows  closely 
the  outline  used  by  Miss  Colcord  in 
her  1941  revision.  The  bibliography 
has  been  replaced  by  generous  refer- 
ences and  footnotes  inserted  into  the 
text.  Each  chapter  and  section  explains 
a  community  service,  lists  a  series  of 
questions  to  guide  the  reader  in  his 
study  of  local  needs  and  facilities  for 
provision  of  the  service,  and  presents 
numerous  references  to  publications, 
periodicals,  and  other  literature  avail- 
able for -more  exhaustive  reading  and 
reference. 

As  with  earlier  editions,  this  volume 
does  not  attempt  to  provide  yardsticks 
for  evaluational  study.  Where  stand- 
ards have  been  developed,  reference  is 
made  to  facilitate  their  use.  The  read- 
er is  warned  against  attempting  to 
evaluate  technical  services  without  au- 
thoritative consultation,  and  through- 
out, the  book  provides  the  necessary 
directory  of  resources  for  such  au- 
thoritative assistance  to  local  study. 

In  its  sections  dealing  with  housing, 
health  problems,  organized  care  of  the 
sick,  and  public  assistance,  this  latest 
edition  recognizes  the  rapid  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  recent 
years. 

The  book  fills  a  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  social  work  that  is  unique. 
While  it  was  prepared  primarily  for 
students  and  nonprofessional  readers, 
it  should  be  upon  the  reference  shelf 
of  every  minister,  social  worker,  teach- 
er, club  leader,  and  all  pther  persons 
whose  activities  place  them  in  leader- 
ship in  their  home  communities.  Per- 


haps it  should  be  given  as  a  graduating 
present  to  every  college  student  along 
with  his  diploma. 

Although  the  book  accomplishes  its 
expressed  purpose,  it  might  properly 
include  a  section  which  would  discuss 
in  equally  lucid  fashion  the  procedures 
by  which  social  improvements  can  be 
brought  about.  In  local  community 
affairs,  our  knowledge  of  needs  ex- 
ceeds our  skill  in  organizing  resources. 
Either  in  this,  or  in  a  companion  vol- 
ume, guidance  should  be  given  to  those 
civic  leaders  who  see  the  shortcomings 
of  their  home  communities  but  who, 
too  often,  flounder  in  their  efforts  to 
plan  and  to  put  their  plans  into  action. 
Secretary-Manager,  T.  L.  SWANDER 
Community  Chest  of  San  dntonio 

HOUSING  AND  CITIZENSHIP:  A  STUDY 
OF  Low-CosT  HOUSING,  by  George  Her- 
bert Gray.  Reinhold  Publishing  Corpor- 
ation, $7.50. 

THIS     BOOK     IS     THE     WORK     OF     AN 

energetic  and  devoted  student  of  hous- 
ing— an  amateur  in  the  literal  sense — 
and  is  the  most  comprehensive  source 
available  on  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  housing  policy  in  America 
and  Europe. 

Public  and  private  experience  is  in- 
cluded, and  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  given  consideration,  from 
population  trends  and  market  analysis 
to  the  rent  certificate  proposal  and 
such  technical  questions  as  densitv 
standards  and  the  effect  of  insolation 
on  design.  City  planning  and  urban 
redevelopment  are  treated  at  some 
length  and  the  only  major  issue  neg- 
lected, even  from  the  broadest  plan- 
ning viewpoint,  is  the  question  of  re- 
gional unification  for  land-use  control. 

Since  Major  Gray  was  an  architect, 
the  visual  and  three-dimensional  side 
of  housing  is  given  equal  emphasis 
with  social-economic  aspects,  and  the 
book  includes  a  more  complete  set  of 
photographs  and  plans  of  American 
and  European  housing  than  exists  in 
any  other  single  publication.  All  this 
varied  material  is  presented  from  a 
consistent  philosophic  viewpoint,  well 
documented,  namely,  that  the  quality  of 
citizenship  is  a  primary  public  concern 
which  depends  at  least  as  much  on 
physical  home  environment  as  it  does 
on  the  educational  system. 

Major  Gray  died  in   1945,  but  he 


anticipated  very  astutely  most  of  the 
ideas  and  proposals  embodied  in  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  and  in 
addition,  in  his  detailed  postwar  pro- 
gram, goes  further  and  includes  thf 
principle  that  unsubsidized  public- 
housing  is  necessary,  even  along  with 
maximum  encouragement  for  coopera- 
tives and  other  nonspeculative  forms 
of  private  enterprise,  if  the  needs  of 
the  middle  group  are  to  be  met. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  "Housing 
and  Citizenship,"  however,  is  much 
more  difficult  than  a  summary  of  its 
contents.  Its  amateur  quality  is  on 
the  whole  in  its  favor,  at  least  to  this 
reviewer.  Major  Gray  saw  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole  and  tackled  it  boldly 
and  broadly,  unhampered  by  the  blind- 
ers of  narrow  expertise  or  the  expe- 
dient caution  of  those  who,  more 
closely  involved  in  current  contro- 
versies, must  defend  past  programs  or 
immediate  proposals  without  due  quali- 
fication. 

But  one  must  admit  also  that  the 
book,  with  all  its  richness  of  scope  and 
personal  observation,  is  rather  a  hodge- 
podge in  form  and  literary  style,  some- 
times inaccurate  in  detail,  and  uneven 
in  the  quality  of  critical  judgment  ap- 
plied to  a  plethora  of  facts  and  sur- 
mise. Perhaps,  if  Major  Gray  had 
lived  to  see  through  the  final  editing 
himself,  he  would  have  pruned  it  into 
more  effective  shape.  And  if  the  proof 
had  been  read  by  someone  who  was 
familiar  with  the  field,  many  minor 
though  irritating  errors  and  misspell- 
ings might  have  been  avoided. 


More  serious  than  any  of  this, 
though,  is  the  author's  inherent  politi- 
cal naivete  which  tends,  in  the  present 
furor  about  housing,  to  make  his  book 
seem  rather  superficial  and  dated  de- 
spite its  earnestly  progressive  spirit. 
Major  Gray  had  that  kind  of  opti- 
mism (now,  alas,  old-fashioned)  which 
somehow  assumes  gradual  progress 
toward  the  inevitable  triumph  of  rea- 
son and  good  will,  hence  ignores  the 
very  existence  of  basic  political  con- 
flict. This  appears  at  its  worst  in 
relation  to  Nazi  housing  as  the  author 
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saw  it  in  1937,  with  no  relation  either 
to  the  Social  Democratic  housing  that 
preceded  it  or  to  the  real  purposes  of 
the  Nazis.  But  it  modifies  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  judgments  on  Ameri- 
can housing  and  planning  policy. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  put  together 
with  sincerity  out  of  long  years  of  in- 
terest and  observation.  Whatever  its 
weaknesses,  it  is  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  field. 

CATHERINE  BAUER 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MEN,  by  Carl 
Carmer.  Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldredge.  $2. 

CARL  CARMER,  NOVELIST,  RADIO  PLAY 
producer,  supporter  of  militant  liberal- 
ism, has  written  for  high  school  chil- 
dren eight  historical  dramatic  episodes 
in  a  booklet  of  64  pages  to  teach  the 
lesson  that  the  rights  of  us  all  depend 
on  the  rights  of  each.  The  stories, 
swiftly  told  and  colorfully  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  sketches,,  run  from 
colonial  days  through  the  American 
Revolution  down  to  the  abolitionists 
and  lastly  Governor  Altgeld  of  Illi- 
nois, defender  of  justice  to  anarchists. 

Interwoven  with  the  stories  as  the 
theme  of  the  booklet  is  the  constant 
reminder  that  history  teaches  us  the 
wisdom  of  tolerance  for  even  the  most 
despised  and  feared  minorities  and  in- 
dividuals. For  out  of  these  new  and 
dissonant  voices  have  come  the  affirma- 
tions of  freedom  and  progress  for  the 
majority. 

It  is  an  old  and  ever-needed  lesson, 
hard  to  learn  against  contemporary 
prejudice  and  fear.  The  method  of 
invoking  the  heretics  and  rebels  of  the 
past  is  also  old,  but  effective  in  carry- 
ing the  sanction  of  historical  vindica- 
tion. The  booklet,  if  daringly  used  by 
teachers  to  point  up  the  repression  to- 
day of  communists,  labor  unions,  and 
the  darker  races,  can  contribute  to  the 
struggle  to  realize  in  fact  what  we  ac- 
cept in  principle.  It  is  a  vivid  and 
heartening  little  sermon  in  the  best 
tradition  of  pamphleteering. 
Director  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

TECHNIQUES  OF  COUNSELING  IN 
CHRISTIAN  SERVICE,  by  Charles 
Reed  Zahniser,  Ph.D.  Gibson  Press, 
Granite  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fifty 
Cents. 

THIS       SMALL       BOOK,       CONCISELY 

written,  has  value  for  social  workers 
as  well  as  for  those  for  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially designed.  It  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  dynamics  of  religion 


in  helping  individuals  solve  their  prob- 
lems, and  introduces  casework  tech- 
niques and  psychiatric  understanding 
into  religious  counseling. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of 
topics  or  section,  each  one  setting  forth 
clearly  the  author's  philosophy  and 
methods.  In  the  introduction,  Dr. 
Zahniser  defines  "Counseling  in  Chris- 
tian Service"  as  "essentially  clinical  in 
character"  then  follows  through  with 
his  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  dis- 
tinction from  casework  practice  is  his 
emphasis  upon  "religious  experience" 
as  a  solution  "in  part"  of  the  indi- 
vidual's problem. 

The  sections  "Three  Levels  of  In- 
quiry," or  needs  presented  by  the 
counselee;  "Finding  Time";  "The 
Setting"  of  the  clinical  interview;  "Se- 
curing Rapport";  "The  Diagnostic 
Approach";  "The  Treatment  Pro- 
grams"; and  "The  Follow-up"  stress 
the  importance  of  the  scientific  ap- 
proach in  religious  counseling.  The 
sections  "Introducing  Religion  into  the 
Process"  and  "A  Threefold  Religious 
Contribution"  emphasize  the  function 
of  religion  in  counseling. 

INA  L.  MORGAN 

Faculty  Supervisor  of  Field  Work 
Boston     University    School    of    Social 
Work 

CREATIVE  OLD  AGE,  by  Clare  de 
Gruchy.  Old  Age  Counselling  Center, 
San  Francisco.  $2.75. 

VERY  RECENTLY,  DRS.  OSKAR  AND 
Cecelia  Vogt  declared  that  brain  cells 
thrive  on  activity.  When  they  do  not 
receive  stimuli,  they  become  prema- 
turely aged.  As  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  commented:  "An  idle  brain 
starts  digging  its  own  grave." 

The  Vogt  laboratory  research  con- 
firms the  thinking  of  Dr.  Lillien  J. 
Martin  and  of  her  assistant,  Clare 
de  Gruchy,  that  normal  human  beings 
can  grow  mentally  at  any  age  and 
that  they  can  reclaim  life  by  re-animat- 
ing mental  processes  which  have  be- 
come atrophied  through  disuse. 

"Creative  Old  Age,"  by  Clare  de 
Gruchy,  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Martin  at  the  Old  Age  Coun- 
selling Center.  The  generic  principles 
of  understanding  the  older  person,  of 
encouraging  activity,  and  of  helping 
him  to  develop  a  dignified  relationship 


with  society  are  graphically  brought 
out  through  actual  case  histories.  It 
is  a  positive,  hopeful  little  book  in 
which  Dr.  Martin's  gentle  and  persis- 
tent spirit  hovers  over  every  page.  The 
older  person  will  find  comfort  and 
inspiration  in  the  message  it  conveys. 

But  individual  counseling  cannot 
reach  the  large  and  steadily  increasing 
number  of  older  people  in  our  society. 
It  can,  however,  be  incorporated  in  a 
program  which  meets  the  problem 
through  groupwork  process. 

We  need  to  establish  centers 
throughout  the  country  where  older 
people  can  meet,  find  acceptance  and 
security,  and  develop  activity  programs, 
as  advocated  by  Drs.  Martin  and 
Clare  de  Gruchy,  which  will  revive 
old  skills,  develop  new  ones,  return 
to  them  their  sense  of  accomplishment, 
and  enable  them  to  live  once  more  as 
contributing  members  of  their  com- 
munities. The  need  of  all  communi- 
ties for  people  with  leisure  time  to 
assume  responsibilities  and  leadership 
in  their  many  civic  and  cultural  areas 
is  great.  The  older  person  has  leisure 
and  a  lifetime  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. The  activity  centers  can  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  offer  these  assets 
to  the  community.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  such  centers,  the  pioneering 
work  of  Drs.  Martin  and  Clare  de 
Gruchy  can  take  another  step  forward 
toward  a  healthy  and  positive  program 
for  the  older  person.  HARRY  LEVIN  E 
Director,  Special  Activities  of  the 
Older  Person,  Department  of  Welfare, 
New  York  City 

A  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  by  Dr.  G.  Croft 
Williams.  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press.  $3. 

ALL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WILL  FIND  THIS 

volume  helpful,  for  it  contains  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  thinking  --  the 
gift  of  this  distinguished  South  Caro- 
lina sociology  teacher  and  social 
worker. 

The  style  is  clear,  and  the  flow  of 
English  reminds  us  of  the  pleasure  and 
stimulation  in  reading  the  King 
James'  Version.  There  is  a  fine  econ- 
omy of  words.  All  the  trappings  and 
stuffings  sometimes  found  in  textbooks 
are  absent;  the  core  of  the  points  is 
firm  and  meaty. 

The  layout  is  simple  and  the  index 
compact.  The  source  material  is  his- 
torically sound  and  exact.  The  terms 
used  will  be  ^approved  by  fellow-soci- 
ologists, and  the  subtitles  are  signifi- 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Home  which  is  closing 
desires  similar  position.  Prefer  challenging  op- 
portunity in  new  or  established  agency  for 
boys.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  depen- 
dent, pre-delinquent  and  delinquent  boys  and 
their  problems.  Available  now.  8580  Survey. 

PLAY  THERAPY  TRAINING,  nursery  school 
age,  analytically  oriented.  Adequate  super- 
vision. New  York  City.  MSW  '44.  8607  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERVISOR  and  psychiatric  social  worker, 
man  or  woman  (two  positions),  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 

CASEWORKER,  Family  Service  Department, 
large  Episcopal  Church  agency  in  Eastern 
city.  Salary  up  to  $2,600.  Qualifications  must 
include  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  an  ac- 
credited School  of  Social  Work.  8604  Survey. 

WANTED:  DIRECTOR  of  program  for  chil- 
dren 6  to  12  years  old  in  Community  House. 
(Protestant).  First  year  salary  $1980.  Social 
work  education  or  equivalent  necessary ;  ex- 
perience desirable.  East  Akron  Community 
House,  1259  Third  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

CASEWORKER  for  a  Protestant  children's 
agency  in  a  Chicago  suburb  with  foster  home, 
institutional  and  adoption  services.  Progressive 
program,  personnel  policies,  good  supervision. 
Minimum  requirements,  three  quarters  of  field 
work.  Salary  $2,200  to  $2,700  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  8603  Survey. 

MATRON  for  small  children's  Home  in  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Mature  woman  with 
genuine  interest  in  children  and  ability  to 
manage  large  household  needed.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  training  and  experience.  Write 
to  United  Charities,  107  Madison  Avenue, 
West  Hazleton,  Pa. 

PERSONNEL  NEEDED  :— Catholic  Case  Work 
Supervisor.  Requirement :  Graduate  from 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work;  experience 
in  supervising  case  workers  in  family  or 
child  welfare.  Opportunity  to  assist  in  de- 
fining and  developing  a  new  service  program. 
Beginning  salary  $3600  per  year.  Write  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Bureau,  246  East  Town  Street, 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

GROUP  WORK  SUPERVISOR:  Man  or 
woman,  graduate  school  of  social  work  with 
some  experience,  for  settlement  house  with 
Jewish  clientele,  in  the  East.  Salary  range 

$2800-$3500.    8602    Survey. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST,  graduate, 
with  experience  in  Arts  and  Crafts,  for  a 
Christian  social  service  organization,  one  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  handicapped.  8600 
Survey. 

COUNTY  CASE  WORKER  NEEDED.  Family 
Agency  expanding  its  county  program.  A 
worker,  interested  in  county  organization, 
needed.  Car  required.  Write — John  W.  Ander- 
son, 411  Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

WANTED— EXECUTIVE  for  an  agency  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  people  of  different  na- 
tionalities. Ability  and  training  needed  in  ad- 
ministration, staff  supervision,  organization, 
promotion,  and  interpretation  as  well  as  un- 
derstanding nationality  backgrounds.  Write 
International  Institute,  259  E.  Wells  Street, 
Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 

CASEWORKERS  for  small  progressive  family 
agency  of  high  standards.  Rapidly  growing  in- 
teresting community  with  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. Top  salaries.  Retirement  plan  and 
excellent  working  conditions.  Family  Service, 
Midland,  Michigan. 

EXECUTIVE  for  Community  organization. 
Must  be  graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social 
work  and  have  had  experience  in  working 
with  volunteers.  Salary  $3600.  Write  qualifica- 
tions to  Board  of  Religious  Organizations,  807 
Equitable  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGXES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  person  for  a  Christian 
social  service  organization.  With  executive 
ability.  Fine  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Must  be  interested  in  religious  and  social 
service  work.  8601  Survey. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for  Family 
Service  Agency  in  Waco,  Texas.  Must  have 
adequate  educational  background  and  field  case 
work  experience,  as  well  as  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  executive  duties  incident  to 
the  operation  of  a  small  office  in  a  community 
of  approximately  100,000  people.  State  all 

Sualincations    and    details    in   letter   to    P.    O. 
ox  212,  Waco,  Texas. 

EXECUTIVE  FIELD  WORKER— Child  Pro- 
tective Agency,  experienced  man,  opportunity 
for  program  and  personal  development.  Write 
full  particulars.  8598  Survey. 

CASEWORKER  — woman,  Jewish  Children's 
Home,  Metropolitan  New  York  area,  has  va- 
cancy for  professionally  qualified  worker  in 
institutional  case-work  department.  Challeng- 
ing opportunity  for  growth.  Beginning  salary 
$2,400.  8595  Survey. 

WANTED  at  an  early  date  a  thoroughly  capable, 
trained  and  experienced  man  to  become  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services  and  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  a  large,  privately  supported,  state- 
wide, non-sectarian,  child-placing  and  child 
welfare  agency  in  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
permanent  position  assured.  Must  be  capable 
public  speaker,  have  experience  in  money  rais- 
ing, public  relations,  and  case  work  services. 
Address  communications  to  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg., 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 

CASE  WORKERS  (2)  professionally  qualified, 
for  agency  giving  children  care  in  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution ;  also  adoption 
service.  Interesting  opportunity  for  varied  ex- 
perience including  direct  work  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  under  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. Write  The  Children's  Center,  1400 
Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKER — needed  in  small  private  non- 
sectarian  agency  placing  children  in  foster 
famijy  homes  for  day  care.  Graduate  training 
required.  Must  be  able  drive  automobile.  Saf 
ary  based  on  training  and  experience.  First 
Family  Day  Care  Association,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Social  worker  to  take  charge  of 
homemaker  and  family  budget  program  in  an 
eastern  Jewish  family  agency.  State  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  and  salary  expected.  8582 
Survey. 

WANTED — Social  case  workers  and  supervis- 
ors to  fill  positions  in  Lutheran  children's 
agencies  located  mainly  in  the  Middle  West. 
Progressive  programs,  personnel  policies,  good 
supervision.  Minimum  requirements  are  at  least 
three  quarters  of  field  work.  Opportunities  for 
work-study  programs  with  some  agencies.  Ex- 
perience in  children's  field,  although  desirable, 
is  not  necessary.  Salaries  range  from  $2,000 
to  $3600  per  year  depending  upon  training 
and  experience.  For  further  information  write 
Rev.  R.  A.  Marquardt,  Chairman,  Recruit- 
ment and  Training  Committee,  Associated 
Lutheran  Charities,  Addison,  Illinois. 


CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTION  in  Indiana 
needs  case  worker  (woman)  for  intake.  New 
position.  This  person  later  will  become  super- 
visor of  an  expanding  case  work  staff.  Be- 
ginning salary  $2,600  to  $3,000  depending  upon 
training  and  experience.  8564  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  125  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
conditions  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 


BRANCH  EXECUTIVE,  man  or  woman,  for 
community  house  in  Middle  West.  Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and  willingness  to  finish  course.  8571  Survey. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE  ~ 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  t  Hull  Agency,   Personnel  Consultant! 

135   Broadway.   New  York  4 

Be    3-0781 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COOPERATIVE  COMMUNITY,  SELF-RE- 
LIANT. Wanted  planning  members,  putting 
cooperating  humanity  first,  plan  own  com- 
munity. Introduce  yourself,  aims  fully  FIRST 
LETTER.  8587  Survey. 

FUND  RAISING 

Before  launching  fund-raising  campaigns  for 
budget  or  capital  funds,  consult  competent 
financial  counsel.  Surveys  made.  8599  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

NEBRASKA — offers  opportunity  for  qualified 
caseworker  in  field  of  child  care  and  placement. 
State-wide,  non-sectarian  private  agency  with 
excellent  reputation  is  expanding  its  program. 
Retirement  annuity,  excellent  supervision,  sal- 
ary in  line  with  training  and  experience.  Give 
full  information  about  self  in  first  letter. 
Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society.  3549  Fon- 
tenelle  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WANTED:  Professionally  trained  Case  Worker 
for  agency  offering  both  preventive  and  re- 
medial program  to  young  people.  Salary  and 
working  conditions  in  accordance  with  profes- 
sional standards.  Excellent  future  in  com- 
munity increasingly  aware  of  need  for  more 
complete  welfare  services.  8605  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year  s  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


GRADUATE  CASEWORKER  for  agency  en- 
gaged in  institutional  and  foster  home  care  for 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  babies,  in  New 
York  City.  Salary  range  $2,500-$3,400.  8593 
Survey. 


CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
multiple  service  family  casework  agency.  In- 
teresting challenging  opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS $2400-$3840 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.   Second   Street,   Miami  36,  Fla. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35e     per     line 

Non-display 8e    per    word 

Minimum     Charge      .      SI.. 10    per    insertion 

Discounts       .       .        1O%     on    six    insertions 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 
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(Continued  from  page  214) 
cant  for  social  workers  with  imagina- 


tion. 

Starting  with  conditioning  factors, 
such  as  geography,  culture,  technology, 
race,  the  author  then  discusses  people 
and  those  characteristics  shaped  by 
country  life  and  public  health.  The 
major  social  institutions  and  the  groups 
in  which  our  clients  find  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  follow:  the  family, 
church,  public  schools,  agriculture,  gov- 
ernment. The  last  three  chapters  are 
concerned  with  the  socially  handi- 
capped: those  in  poverty,  the  public 
offenders,  the  mentally  ill,  and  the 
feebleminded. 

The  selective  material,  the  unex- 
pected word,  the  style,  all  show  that 
the  author  hopes  to  delight  us  while 
jolting  us  out  of  our  stereotyped  smug- 
ness. This  gives  the  small  volume  the 
quality  of  a  bedside  as  well  as  class- 
room book  to  read  and  re-read.  Some 
sample  quotes : 

"The  city  with  its  salesmen  for  all 
kinds  of  iniquity  ....  The  pitfalls 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  'nor- 
mal society.'  .  .  .  Disease  germs  are 
color  blind.  .  .  .  Agriculture  is  an 
age-hardened  institution  with  customs 
and  mindsets,  brought  into  a  new  age 
where  it  is  asked  to  make  money  rather 
than  subsistence  for  its  operators." 

The  book  recognizes  so-called  prog- 
ress, but  tempers  praise  with  the  turn 
of  many  a  phrase.  It  uses  the  spot- 
light of  facts  to  show  unremedied  sit- 
uations. It  is  the  candid  camera  in 
the  hands  of  a  philosopher. 

The  author  wisely  inscribes  the  book 
to  his  six  grandchildren,  "who  some 
day  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  their 
state.  May  it  be  in  peace,  but  in  peace 
or  war,  may  it  be  with  intelligence  and 
devotion  to  principle."  Social  workers 
will  want  to  read  and  see  for  them- 
selves how  high  and  how  deep,  or  how 
low  and  how  shallow  have  been  the 
results  of  past  generations'  intelligence 
and  devotion  to  principle. 

MARY  PHELPS  WHEELER 
Associate  professor  of  Social  Work 
University   of  South    Carolina  School 
of  Social  Work 

THE  NEGRO  HANDBOOK  194647,  edited 
by  Florence   Murray.   A.  A.   Wyn.   $5. 

FRESH  LAURELS  ARE  IN  ORDER  FOR 
Miss  Murray  who  has  just  brought 
out  the  third  edition  of  this  excellent 
volume. 

The  new  handbook  brings  up  to  date 
the  wide  range  of  statistical  and  his- 


torical material  carried  in  the  earlier 
editions,  and  also  contains  complete 
data  on  the  role  of  the  Negro  in 
World  War  II.  It  is  indispensable  for 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  our 
largest  minority  group. 

BEULAH  WELDON  BURHOE 

SMALL  COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION— 
STORIES  OF  CITIZEN  PROGRAMS  AT  WORK, 
by  Jean  and  Jess  Ogden.  Harper.  J3. 

AN    INTERESTING  AND  INSPIRING  COL- 

lection  of  stories  illustrating  the 
American  way  of  achieving  better  liv- 
ing for  all.  The  authors  and  the 
citizens  they  describe  in  action  believe 
that  by  "thinking  and  working  to- 
gether on  common  problems  those 
whose  lives  are  affected  can  find  solu- 
tions." The  book  presents  thirty-four 
stories  telling  in  detail  how  communi- 
ties have  helped  themselves  through  the 
efforts  of  their  own  citizens. 


Directory  of  Social 

Organizations   (cent.) 

National  Conference 


Especially  commendable  is  the  fact 
that  the  stories  tell  of  local  initiation 
and  financing;  local  leadership  and  par- 
ticipation ;development  of  indigenous 
leadership;  utilization  of  community 
resources;  and  programs  set  up  by  the 
community.  No  project  or  program 
is  described  which  depended  upon 
initiation  by  a  state  or  federal  agency 
or  a  private  institution. 

The  authors  believe  the  problems 
and  programs  they  describe  are  typical 
of  communities  in  all  sections  of  our 
country.  The  ideas  involved  are  cer- 
tainly fundamental  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  book  should  be 
studied  and  read  wherever  students 
and  leaders  are  concerned  with  groups 
or  communities  in  action.  Again  and 
again  the  authors  describe  communities 
who  "done  what  they  couldn't"  who 
achieved  success  where  only  defeat 
seemed  possible. 

This  booK  snould  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  social  worker  and  stu- 
dent of  community  organization,  as 
well  as  every  citizen  interested  in 
promulgating  the  "American  way  of 
life."  JOSEPHINE  STRODE 

Director  of  Social  Services, 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  17-23,  1948,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  lExecutive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director ;  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Communtity  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls_  and  ^he  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City  ;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly   twelve   times   a   year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.    For   information   contact  the 
Advertising   Department. 
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Opinion  sample  of 
Midmonthly  addicts, 
handpicked  to  give  the 
right  answers,  reveals 
that  reader  interest 
wanes  in  August.  Hence  this  "thin" 
issue,  tailored  to  fit  their  minds.  And 
also,  we  note — for  those  who  may  as- 
sume that  these  pages  come  into  being 
by  immaculate  conception — tailored  to 
fit  editorial  vacation  schedules. 

•*••»••*• 

But  vyhen  the  sun  is  too  hot,  the 
sand  too  gritty;  the  fish  don't  bite  or 
the  car  breaks  down ; 

When  "whodunits"  pall  or  guest 
conversation  wearies ; 

When  elbows  are  in  danger  of  never 
unbending,  and  heads  of  reverting  to 
boney  opaqueness ; 

Then — we  have  a  couple  of  sugges- 
gestions  to  offer: 

Read  Edith  Penrose's  "Economists 
and  Social  Workers"  as  an  antidote  to 
intellectual  atrophy.  And  find  satis- 
faction in  Kenyon  Scudder's  assurance, 
that  if  you'll  only  commit  your  crimes 
in  California,  you_  can  count  on  being 
treated  like  a  human  being. 

TOVGH 

Survey  Midmonthly  carries  with 
regret  this  month  an  advertisement 
which  puts  the  Social  Service  Digest  on 
the  auction  block.  Our  admiration  and 
respect  to  Joseph  Andriola  for  able 
pioneering  in  a  publication  field, 
fraught,  to  our  painful  knowledge, 
with  many  financial  difficulties. 

HEART  OF  IT 

In  accepting  a  scroll  commemorating 
his  forty  years  of  countrywide  leader- 
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ship  through  the  New  York  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  Homer 
Folks  packed  a  whole  philosophy  of 
organization  into  these  simple  words: 
"You  don't  get  anywhere  with  just  one 
person.  I  would  suppose  that  in  order 
to  get  started  at  all  you  need,  at  least, 
three  things.  You  had  to  have  some 
wisdom  around  loose ;  you  had  to  have 
some  momentum  acquired  quite  soon, 
and  you  had  to  have  some  money." 

PETER  PAN  DECADE 

Because  Florence  Hutsinpillar  did 
come  out  of  social  work's  pioneer  days, 
this  phase  from  the  Denver  Social 
Work  Reporter's  editorial  comment 
on  her  retirement  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  somehow 
caught  our  eye.  "From  her  early  asso- 
ciation in  Minneapolis,  from  Eugene 
T.  Lies,  the  Abbotts,  Miss  Breckin- 
ridge,  from  William  Hbdson,  Mary 
Richmond,  and  Josephine  Schain — 
those  idealists  of  the  Peter  Pan  decade 
in  social  welfare  .  .  ." 

HOPEFUL 

Twenty  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren showed  marked  gains  in  intelli- 
gence after  being  administered  dosages 
of  glutamic  acid  over  a  period  of  one 
year,  reported  Dr.  Frederic  T.  Zim- 
merman of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

IN  INDIA 

• 

Roundabout  word  comes  of  the 
opening  of  a  school  of  social  work 
in  Madras,  India,  under  the  direction 
of'  Josephine  de  Decker,  graduate  of 
the  Ecole  Central  de  Service  Social, 
of  Brussels.  Operating  "on  a  shoe- 


string," gifts  of  American  social  wel- 
fare publications  will  be  welcomed  at 
34  Main  Road,  Perambur,  Madras, 
India. 

HELP! 

"For  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
puzzled  readers,  will  you  please  ex- 
plain the  cover  of  the  April  issue  of 
the  Midmonthly?"  plaintively  writes 
Katharine  Peirce  from  the  Boston 
office  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Very  simple.  It  illustrates  the  in- 
dividual ego,  bound  by  childhood  ex- 
periences and  mother-father-sibling 
fixations,  trying  to  express  personality 
frustrations  by  establishing  relation- 
ships of  dependency — please,  will  some- 
body else  try  their  hand  at  this  one! 

BVGABOO 

Pertinent  to  fears  over  proposals 
to  open  our  doors  to  some  of  Europe's 
displaced  persons  are  these  figures  from 
the  United  States  census  quoted  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion Policy. 

In  1920,  13  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation were  foreign  born,  21.5  percent 
native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  par- 
entage. In  1940,  the  percentages  were 
8.6  and  17.5,  respectively. 

READERS  RITE 

We've  been  trying,  without  suc- 
cess, to  deduce  some  significance  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  "Letter  to  The 
Editor"  prompted  by  Basil  O'Connor's 
attack  on  federated  fund-raising  (see 
"Campaign  Battleground?"  Survey 
Midmonthly,  July)  didn't  come  from 
an  angry  proponent  of  the  community 
chest  movement,  but  from  a  casework 
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supervisor  and  practitioner.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  think  Mr.  O'Connor's  notions 
make  good  sense.  See  page  229. 

FOLLOW-UP 

The  following  apt  follow-up  to 
Katherine  Ecob's  article  on  community 
planning  for  the  mentally  deficient 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly,  July),  comes 
from  Dr.  Louis  Belizon  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  Welfare  Bulletin:  "Many  do 
not  realize  that  of  the  estimated  160,- 
000  mentally  deficient  individuals  in 
our  state,  only  about  9,000  have  had 
to  be  institutionalized — even  with  their 
mental  defects — those  who  are  residing 
about  us  are  performing  innumerable* 
and  invaluable  services.  .  .  ." 

NEW  RECRUITS 

During  the  last  academic  year, 
1,077  students  completed  the  two 
year  course  in  the  country's  training 
schools,  according  to  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
As  of  last  fall,  9,303  were  enrolled 
for  the  current  year,  of  whom  3,695 
were  full  time  students  in  the  profes- 
sional curriculum.  Nearly  two  thirds 
were  receiving  scholarships,  including 
1,054  veterans  on  grants  from  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

FAITH 

"Why  has  the  contributing  public 
directed  its  gifts  year  after  year  pre- 
dominantly to  voluntary  trustees  and 


their  organizations?"  asks  the  National 
Information  Bureau.  "Faith"  is  the 
answer,  it  says,  in  a  handy  little  booklet 
entitled  "Keep  Faith  with  the  Con- 
tributor." 

And,  just  to  help  contributors 
be  sure  that  agencies  do  keep  faith,  it 
answered,  during  1946,  over  5,000  re- 
quests for  confidential  reports,  many 
of  them  from  central  service  agencies 
such  as  community  chests,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  local  leadership 
groups. 

SHOE  FITS 

"Specialization  has  been  construc- 
tive in  bringing  about  better  medical 
care.  ...  It  becomes  destructive  in  its 
effect  when  the  number  of  specialists 
is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  general  practitioners.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  need  exists  for 
the  restoration  of  the  family  physician, 
or  general  practitioner,  to  the  position 
of  importance  and  prestige  which  he 
once  occupied  and  which  he  deserves 
to  occupy  today."  From  the  presi- 
dential address  of  Dr.  Harrison  H. 
Shoulders  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

MORE  "O"  TROUBLE 

Zeros  just  don't  mean  a  thing  to 
Midrnonthly  proofreaders.  Not  more 
than  six  hundred  instead  of  six  thous- 
and mental  health  scholarships,  as  re- 
ported in  the  May  Conference  issue, 


will  be  available  this  year,  writes  Dr. 
Robert  Felix,  medical  director  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  He's  turning 
the  other  cheek,  however,  and  has 
promised  to  give  us  a  report  of  progress 
and  future  plans  under  the  new  mental 
health  act,  for  publication  in  an  early 
issue. 

BAD  TO  WORSE 

Conditions  in  only  30  percent  of 
local  jails  inspected  in  1946  appear  to 
have  improved  since  last  inspection— 
47  percent  have  worsened,  reports  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

CHATTER 

Approximately  230,000  people  in 
the  U.S.  are  without  sight.  .  .  .  Rural 
increase  in  crime  during  1946  exceeded 
that  of  urban  communities,  for  all  cate- 
gories. .  .  .  Cancer  detection  centers 
in  the  U.S.  increased  fourfold  during 
1946  to  a  total  of  118,  reports  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  .  .  .  Only 
1.4  percent  of  boys  inducted  for  mili- 
tary service  from  North  Carolina's 
orphanages,  were  rejected  because  of 
physical  disabilities.  .  .  .  The  first  trav- 
eling teaching  unit  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  left  New  York 
for  Vienna  on  June  26.  .  .  .  Negro 
population  of  New  York  City  increased 
67  percent  between  1930  and  1945, 
according  to  the  Urban  League  of 
Greater  New  York. 
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Common  Sense  in  Penology 


Experiments  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  adult  prisoners 
by  probation,  classification,  guidance,  and  parole,  described 
by  KENYON  J.  SCUDDER,  California  Institution  for  Men. 


Two  men  stand  before  the  court 
convicted  of  felonies.  The  judge  reads 
the  probation  officer's  report.  Probation 
is  recommended  and  is  granted.  A 
murmur  goes  through  the  court, 
"What!  Are  they  going  to  grant  that 
man  probation  ?"  The  murmur  implies 
that  probation  is  a  form  of  leniency 
and  mercy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pro- 
bation is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  a  stiff 
contract  in  exchange  for  freedom. 
While  it  avoids  the  bad  effects  of  prison 
and  the  artificiality  of  prison  life,  it 
requires  the  man  to  look  after  his 
family,  to  make  restitution  to  those 
he  has  robbed,  and  to  take  his  part 
again  in  community  life.  In  short,  at 
its  best,  it  is  social  treatment. 

In  our  treatment  of  those  who  break 
the  law,  we  have  followed  for  too  long 
the  age-old,  antiquated  system  of  try- 
ing to  bring  about  social  conformance 
by  beating  down  the  individual.  As 
the  prisoner,  clad  in  irons,  approaches 
the  great  prison  gates,  eager  hands 
reach  out  to  strip  him  of  all  his  in- 
dividuality, to  force  him  into  the  same 
mold  and  garb  as  thousands  before 
him.  Yet,  in  common  with  the  vast 
majority  of  offenders,  he  was  some- 
one's neighbor,  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Probably  he  is  one  of  the  98  percent 
who  will  some  day  return  to  his  home 
community.  It  is  not  good  sense  to 
treat  him  as  if  he  had  suddenly  become 
a  beast. 

Instead,  we  should  treat  him  as  a 
person.  Rather  than  pointing  the  finger 
of  shame,  we  need  to  build  up  a  new 
feeling  of  self-confidence  and  self-re- 
spect. We  need  to  put  to  work  what 
we  already  know  about  good  social 
treatment — in  our  use  of  probation,  in 
the  classification  of  prisoners  and  their 
assignment  to  different  institutions,  in 
the  way  we  treat  them  in  prison. 

Probation 

Today,  probation  has  become  a  ne- 
cessary and  vital  adjunct  to  our  courts 
of  justice.  In  1940,  33  percent  of  our 
adult  offenders  were  put  on  probation 
or  granted  suspended  sentences.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  were  sent  to  prisons  and 
reformatories,  21  percent  to  local  jails 
and  workhouses,  and  other  sentences 


given  to  7  percent.  New  York,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Cali- 
fornia make  extensive  use  of  probation 
and,  as  a  result,  have  cut  down  the 
number  of  institutional  commitments. 

The  authority  to  use  probation  in- 
stead of  a  prison  sentence  carries  re- 
sponsibilities with  it.  There  must  be 
a  pre-sentence  investigation  before  pro- 
bation is  granted.  Cases  recommended 
for  probation  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected and  intensively  supervised  with 
the  probation  officers  carrying  not  more 
than  fifty  each.  If  a  man  fails  on  pro- 
bation, revocation  should  follow. 

While  many  judges  express  sym- 
pathy with  probation,  few  understand 
its  real  value  as  treatment.  Fear  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  old  ideology  of 
"revenge,"  hamper  its  intelligent  use. 
Often  probation  is  coupled  with  a  jail 
sentence:  "Five  years  probation,  with 
the  first  year  served  in  the  county  jail." 
While  it  is  true  some  men  are  deterred 
from  further  crime  by  such  detentions, 
in  many  other  cases  the  effect  is  the 
exact  opposite.  Time  spent  in  the 
county  jail  means  time  spent  in  idle- 
ness, filth,  an  atmosphere  steeped  in 
immorality,  noise,  confusion,  the  clang- 
ing of  steel  doors,  loud  orders  shouted 
by  guards— utter  disrespect  for  the.  in- 
dividual. At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
man  comes  forth  on  probation  with  the 
worst  possible  preparation  for  success. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  probation 
officer,  moreover,  his  case  is  cold.  All 
the  investigation  work  must  be 
scrapped  or  done  over  again. 

Men  who  are  put  on  probation  at 
the  outset  have  a  better  chance.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  first  offender. 
Interest  in  the  case  is  still  fresh.  The 
court  officer  can  help  the  supervising 
officer  to  understand  his  client.  The 
man  can  be  returned  to  his  family  im- 
mediately and  be  required  to  support 
them  from  the  start.  After  all,  it  is 
the  family  that  suffers  most  from  in- 
carceration. With  the  loss  of  the 
father's  earning  power,  the  mother 
either  goes  to  work  and  neglects  her 
home  or  perhaps  she  goes  on  relief. 


Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  by  Mr. 
Scudder  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  San  Francisco  in  April,  1947. 


Judges  rarely  visit  the  jails  to  which 
they  sentence  men  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  If  they  did,  they  would  under- 
stand why  many  prisoners  prefer  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  with  its 
meager  program,  to  six  months  or  a 
year  in  the  county  jail.  During  the 
three  or  four  months  of  the  trial,  they 
have  had  almost  all  they  can  take  and 
would  rather  accept  the  stigma  of  a 
prison  sentence  than  stay  longer  in  the 
stinking  hole  we  call  the  county  jail. 

The  more  progressive  and  sincere 
probation  officers  rarely  recommend  a 
jail  sentence  if  it  can  be  avoided.  But 
as  yet  in  only  five  or  six  states  is  the 
probation  officer  allowed  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  judge.  Too 
many  judges  are  still  too  jealous  of 
their  prerogatives.  They  will  not  be 
influenced  by  the  probation  officer  who 
has  investigated  the  case.  But  those 
who  have  the  vision  to  see  that  proba- 
tion can  be  used  as  treatment  learn 
soon  to  lean  heavily  on  this  preliminary 
investigation.  The  judge  cannot  leave 
the  bench  for  the  field.  He  has  only 
the  court  report  and  its  findings.  If 
the  probation  officer  is  on  his  toes,  he 
will  bring  in  all  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion he  can  obtain  about  the  man,  his 
offense,  and  his  family.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  assist  the  judge  in  the  se- 
lection of  probation  cases. 

Fortunately  the  California  law  de- 
mands a  written  report  from  the  pro- 
bation officer,  with  a  recommendation 
for  or  against  probation,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  proposed  program  of  su- 
pervision. The  judge  is  required  to 
indicate  that  he  has  read  the  report  and 
is  aware  of  its  contents  by  affixing 
his  signature  to  it.  But  many  states 
still  place  too  many  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  probation.  I  am  convinced  that 
by  making  a  few  simple  changes  in 
the  Penal  Code  and  by  encouraging 
judges  and  probation  officers  to  take  ?. 
few  chances,  we  could  safely  increase 
our  use  of  probation  another  25  per- 
cent. We  already  have  many  fine 
examples  of  successful  treatment  in  the 
combination  of  probation  with  good 
supervision  of  placement  and  the  use 
of  community  resources.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conservation  of  human 
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Courtesy   Community    Service   Society   of   New   York 
Recreation — out   of  doors — gives   the  prisoner  a  sense  of 
freedom,  and  helps  to  prepare  him  for  the  day  of  release 


values,  it  is  much  less  expensive  than 
institutional  care. 

Why  Prison? 

But  perhaps  50  percent  of  our  adult 
offenders  should  not  be  granted  pro- 
bation sentences.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  their  crime,  or  their  social  attitudes 
and  background,  a  prison  sentence  is 
required.  We  have  too  long  looked 
upon  this  sentence  as  punishment  for 
what  they  have  done.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  almost  all  of  them  some  day 
will  be  released  to  return  to  their  home 
communities.  How  will  they  come 
out?  Will  they  come  out  soured  and 
embittered  against  society  for  having 
placed  them  there'?  Or  will  they  come 
out  inspired  with  new  hope  and  cour- 
age for  the  future?  What  happens  to 
them  in  prison  will,  in  large  measure, 
determine  their  attitude  upon  release. 
Merely  to  lock  men  up  and  take  away 
their  freedom  is  not  the  answer.  For 
the  care,  the  training,  and  the  treat- 
ment men  receive  in  prison  will  deter- 
mine, to  a  large  degree,  their  success 
or  failure  on  parole. 

Today  the  progressive  institutions 
are  operating  with  a  new  philosophy. 
They  are  saying:  "Let's  forget  the 
offense;  that  is  in  the  past.  Look  for- 
ward to  the  future.  Let  us  join  to- 
gether with  the  prisoner  to  prepare  for 
his  return  to  community  living." 

In  place  of  the  old  group  system, 
they  consider  each  individual  as  a  per- 
son. An  atmosphere  and  attitude  of 
friendliness  without  familiarity  is  re- 
placing the  rough  shouting  of  scowling 
guards.  The  scowling,  shifty  glance  of 


the  prisoner  gives  way  to  a  lifting  of 
the  chin,  a  clear  look  in  the  eye,  a  smile 
of  confidence,  a  new  awakening  of  the 
inherent  desire  in  every  man  to  be 
considered  as  a  person.  It  is  true  that 
some  hardened  criminals  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  manner  of  treatment. 
But  by  the  use  of  classification,  segre- 
gation, and  treatment  remarkable  re- 
sults can -be  accomplished.  The  large 
majority  of  men  in  prison  will  respond 
and  develop  under  fair  treatment  when 
given  the  opportunity. 

Study  and  Assignment 

There  are  now  in  the  prisons  oi 
the  United  States  several  so-called 
guidance  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  sorting  out  offenders  be- 
fore they  are  assigned  to  a  particular 
institution  to  serve  their  sentence.  The 
first  was  developed  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Corrections  and 
is  located  at  San  Quentin  Prison.  Old 
time  guards  welcomed  the  birth  of  this 
infant  with  antagonism,  scoffing,  and 
distrust.  "What  is  this  new-fangled 
outfit,"  they  said.  "What  can  they 
find  out  about  these  guys  that  we  don't 
already  know?  We  don't  need  no 
guidance  center.  We  have  been  break- 
ing cons  for  forty  years.  Just  send 
them  in."  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  our  prison  personnel  welcomed  this 
advancement  in  the  treatment  method 
and  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Now,  even  the  old  timers  see  the  good 
results  that  have  come  from  this  pro- 
cedure. And  yet,  there  is  nothing 
really  new  in  systematic  guidance  and 
classification.  It  merely  places  in  the 


hands  of  the  workers  the  information 
and  the  tools  with  which  to  under- 
stand the  prisoner  and  to  apply  com- 
mon sense  in  helping  him  make  his 
adjustment. 

In  California  all  men  committed  to 
prison  for  the  first  time  are  sent  to 
the  San  Quentin  Guidance  Center 
which  is  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  An  able  staff  of  trained 
people  headed  by  a  psychiatrist,  and 
including  psychologists,  social  workers, 
and  trained  interviewers  study  the  case. 
After  two  months  of  intensive  study 
and  observation,  during  which  all  the 
facts  are  gathered  from  the  community, 
a  program  for  him  takes  shape.  His 
individual  needs  are  recognized,  he 
takes  part  in  the  planning,  and  an 
opportunity  for  freedom  of  choice  is 
given  him.  When  everything  has  been 
taken  into  account,  a  recommendation 
is  made  as  to  where  the  man  shall 
serve  his  sentence.  This  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Adult  Authority,  both  as 
regards  the  institution  to  which  he  will 
be  sent  and  the  program  for  him  within 
the  institution. 

The  transfer  is  then  made.  Maxi- 
mum security  men  and  parole  violaters 
are  sent  to  the  Folsom  Prison.  Other 
maximum  and  medium  men  are  re- 
tained at  San  Quentin.  Some  medium 
custody  men  are  transferred  to  the  new 
Medium  Security  Prison  at  Soledad. 
The  minimum  security  men  are  sent 
to  the  California  Vocational  Institu- 
tion at  Lancaster,  and  all  women  pris- 
oners go  to  the  California  Institution 
for  Women  at  Tehachapi. 

Results  from  this  two  months  obser- 
vation and  study  in  the  Guidance  Cen- 
ter have  been  very  gratifying.  Men 
are  kept  away  from  the  hardened  of- 
fenders. Those  who  want  to  progress 
and  better  themselves  are  quickly  rec- 
ognized by  their  actions  and  attitudes. 
With  a  mere  handful  of  personnel, 
more  than  500  men  have  been  handled 
at  one  time  in  the  Guidance  Cenu-r. 
with  hardly  a  single  disturbance,  and 
disciplinary  cases  are  few. 

Most  men  coming  to  prison  want 
to  make  good.  The  first  few  months 
are  the  key  months.  Under  the  old 
system  they  were  dumped  immediately 
into  the  main  prison  and  soon  lost  all 
their  good  intentions  because  of  the 
pressures  put  upon  them.  In  the  Guid- 
ance Center  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
industry,  energy,  and  self-betterment. 
Men  are  treated  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration, although  required  to  work 
and  obey  the  rules.  It  is  seldom  that 
anv  man  has  to  be  removed  to  the 
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disciplinary  lock-up.  He  does  not  want 
trouble.  He  wants  to  get  back  into 
society,  and  the  atmosphere  of  helpful- 
ness which  pervades  the  center  shows 
him  how  to  make  this  possible. 

Institutional  Treatment 

After  the  prisoner  is  transferred  to 
the  institution  in  which  he  will  serve 
his  sentence,  plans  are  made  to  carry 
out  the  program  for  him  outlined  by 
the  Guidance  Center.  In  fact,  the 
whole  sequence  of  study  and  treatment 
is  part  of  an  integrated  administrative 
set-up,  under  the  Adult  Authority,  a 
commission  of  three  members,  all  of 
whom  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  field.  The  administrative  director 
of  corrections,  Richard  A.  McGee,  is 
a  well  known  career  man  in  the  field 
of  penology,  formerly  serving  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  at  Riker's 
Island  in  New  York,  and  other-  ad- 
ministrative posts.  Both  the  Guidance 
Center  at  San  Quentin  and  the  train- 
ing program  in  the  institution  are 
under  the  Division  of  Classification 
and  Treatment,  headed  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Fenton. 

Within  the  prison,  the  classification 
committee  is  an  important  tool  for 
carding  out  the  general  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Guidance  Center. 
The  best  committees  insist  that  the 
man  appear  personally  before  them  to 
discuss  his  program.  They  put  him  at 
ease.  He  is  encouraged  to  enter  into 
the  planning  by  expressing,  without 
fear,  his  interests  and  desires,  and 
especially  his  parole  plans  upon  release. 
Little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the 
offense  which  sent  him  to  prison.  He 
is  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  and  given  assurance  of 
help  and  understanding.  Interest  is 
expressed  in  his  family  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  them  to  visit  him. 

One  of  its  most  important  decisions 
is  regarding  the  work  to  which  the 
man  will  be  assigned.  Many  men  in 
prison  have  never  learned  to  work. 
They  have  run  away  from  work.  In 
the  average  prison,  work  is  the  last 
thing  available.  In  its  absence,  idle- 
ness pervades.  Our  experience  shows 
that  if  we  do  no  more  than  teach  men 
to  work  in  prison  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  some  man 
on  parole  comes  back  to  the  Institution 
for  Men  at  Chino  to  visit  and  show 
his  mother  or  wife  where  he  learned 
his  trade ;  when  he  found  himself.  One 
Negro  came  with  his  mother.  He  said, 
"I  want  her  to  see  where  I  got  my 


start.  My  people  have  been  poor  tor 
years.  We  were  bootblacks  and  jani- 
tors. We  never  had  money  to  learn 
a  trade.  Now,  I'm  a  welder  at  a 
dollar  twenty  an  hour.  I  learned  my 
trade  at  Chino.  The  standard  of  living 
of  my  family  has  been  raised  and  I'm 
not  going  to  get  in  trouble  again." 

Another  important  phase  of  institu- 
tional treatment  is  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  visiting  privilege.  Per- 
haps this  means  more  to  a  man  than 
any  other  phase  of  prison  life.  Tra- 
ditionally, very  strict  regulations  have 
been  imposed  and  strict  rules  irre— en- 
forced because  of  fear  that  contraband 
articles  will  be  smuggled  in.  But,  by 
a  little  effort  and  careful  selection, 
these  rules  can  be  relaxed  and  men 
with  satisfactory  records  given  more 
liberal  visiting  privileges  even  in  the 
medium  security  prisons.  In  a  mini- 
mum security  institution  there  is  little 
danger  that  guns  or  other  weapons  will 
be  brought  in.  The  man  would  have 
little  use  for  them. 

Visitors  at  Chino  may  visit  on  Sun- 
day from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
three  in  the  afternoon.  They  may 
bring  a  picnic  lunch  and  take  it  to  the 
visiting  grounds,  which  are  fitted  up 
with  a  large  pergola  and  picnic  tables. 
There  a  man  may  visit  for  several 
hours  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
no  one  listens  in  to  the  conversation. 
The  grounds  are  closely  supervised  but 
only  on  a  rare  occasion  does  anyone 
get  out  of  order.  The  family  comes 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
Men  are  allowed  to  dress  up  in  civil- 
ian clothes,  a  sport  coat  and  a  pair 
of  colored  slacks.  They  feel  normal 
and  at  ease.  They  are  proud  of  their 
appearance,  and  man  and  visitors  alike 
appreciate  the  absence  of  prison  atmos- 
phere. In  place  of  the  usual  prison 
conversations  about  crime  and  women, 
we  hear  snatches  of  "the  new  welding 
bead,"  "the  job  on  the  lathe  in  the 
machine  shop,"  "butterfat  at  the 
dairy,"  and  the  plans  for  release. 

The  Return  Home 

The  final  step  in  the  treatment  se- 
quence is  when  the  man  is  ready  to 
return  home.  Those  who  have  served 
years  in  prison  should  not  be  suddenly 
turned  loose.  The  shock  is  too  great 
and  many  .times  they  are  afraid  of 
themselves  and  of  the  strange  noises 
around  them.  There  must  be  in  our 
prison  system  provision  for  a  gradual 
release  from  custodial  restraint  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  freedom  of 
choice.  This  takes  careful  organization. 


extra  effort  and  time,  but  it  pays  big 
dividends. 

The  Forestry  Camp  Program  in  con- 
nection with  our  prisons  affords  such 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  this  gradual 
release  from  the  custodial  restraints  of 
prison  life.  Work  in  the  forests,  the 
fighting  of  fires,  the  feeling  of  freedom 
which  surrounds  the  prisoner,  all  help 
prepare  him  for  the  day  of  release. 

But  the  public  also  must  be  prepared 
to  help.  We  should  take  the  commu- 
nity into  our  confidence,  give  it  an  m> 
derstanding  of  the  prisoner's  life  and 
needs.-  Especially  should  we  encourage 
the  policy  of  bringing  selected  groups 
of  citizens  into  the  prison.  Men  in 
prison  like  to  see  people,  even  at  a 
distance,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  dis- 
courtesy is  shown.  Outside  shows,  put 
on  by  community  groups  and  brought 
to  the  prison  for  the  entertainment  of 
.  the  men,  break  the  tension  of  monotony 
and  afford  opportunity  for  the  men 
to  look  upon  normal  people. 

It  is  our  custom  at  Chino,  when 
outside  groups  put  on  a  show  for  the 
men,  to  entertain  the  cast  in  our  home 
after  the  show.  We  always  invite 
thirty  or  forty  men  who  helped  with 
the  scenery  to  come  too.  Mrs.  Scud- 
der  sets  the  dining  room  table  with 
a  lace  cloth,  candles,  and  gleaming 
silver,  and  serves  ice  cream,  cake  and 
coffee.  Our  men  mix  with  the  guests. 
Later,  we  return  to  the  living  room 
with  a  bright  fire  and  easy  chairs. 
Here,  again,  is  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom, and  of  being  accepted  as  individ- 
uals. And  why  not?  Soon  they  will 
be  our  neighbors,  released  again  to  our 
communities.  One  of  our  men  usually 
steps  to  the  piano.  Someone  leads  in 
community  singing  and  the  whole 
house  bursts  into  song.  Time  and 
again,  I  have  stood  in  the  hallway 
looking  in  at  each  group.  And  if  I 
did  not  know  who  was  who,  I  could 
not  tell  who  was  free  and  who  was 
not  free.  They  were  just  people. 

"Barred  and  turreted  zoos  for  hu- 
mans" should  be  abolished.  No  man 
should  be  sent  to  prison  except  as  a 
last  resort.  And  for  those  who  do  go, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  parole  sys- 
tem to  help  them  upon  release.  Better 
yet,  greater  attention  must  be  focused 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
every  community,  which  breed  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

When  we  do  that,  we  will  start 
closing  down  our  prisons  and  thereby 
hasten  the  day  when  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  lock  so  many  people 
avvav  from  freedom. 
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Economist  and  Social  Worker 


EDITH  TILTON  PENROSE,  recently  assistant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic  Adviser  to  the  U.  S.  Representative,  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  UN,  analyzes  antagonisms  between  the  two  fields. 


During  the  debate  on  the  report  * 
of  the  Social  Commission  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  Can- 
ada's representative  expressed  the  hope 
that  "economists"  some  day  would  be- 
come an  "extinct  kind  of  humanity." 
The  Peruvian  delegate  amiably  agreed, 
but  added  that  he  thought  that  "social 
workers  will  for  a  long  time  require 
the  very  humble  collaboration"  of 
economists. 

In  domestic  affairs  social  workers 
and  economists  seem  to  find  plenty  of 
elbow  room  in  which  to  go  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  In  the  closer  confines  of 
Lake  Success,  however,  where  econo- 
mists and  social  workers  must  work 
closely  together  in  drawing  up  plans 
for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  found  a  curious  antagonism  to  the 
economists  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned with  "social"  matters.  In  both 
the  Social  Commission  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  social  work- 
ers vigorously  attacked  economists  and 
hoped  that  some  day  their  influence  on 
policy  would  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
The  economists,  on  the  other  hand, 
tended  to  display  a  mild  and  amused 
contempt  for  the  social  workers. 

During  the  year  in  which  I  worked 
closely  with  the  United  Nations,  I 
frequently  asked  myself  why  this  an- 
tagonism should  exist  and  why  it 
should  seem  more  sharply  focused  in 
international  than  in  domestic  affairs. 
Why  should  there  be  this  tendency  to 
draw  apart  among  people  working  in 
two  fields  inextricably  bound  together? 

In  the  first  place,  I  think,  it  is  clear 
that  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  is  partly  responsible. 
Separate  departments  and  committees 
are  set  up  for  "economic"  questions 
and  for  "social"  questions.  There  is 
a  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  an 
Economic  and  Employment  Commis- 
sion, and  an  Economic  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Then  there  is 
a  Department  of  Social  Affairs,  a  So- 
cial Commission,  and  a  Social,  Human- 
itarian and  Cultural  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  only  body 
other  than  the  General  Assembly  itself 
which  provides  a  means  for  bringing 


together  the  subject  matter  of  both 
groups  is  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Organizational  prestige  a.nd  preroga- 
tives naturally  become  involved  in  the 
question  of  who  is  to  be  concerned  with 
what,  and  the  problem  of  what  is 
economic  and  what  is  social  has  at  times 
proved  to  be  a  thorny  one.  The  more 
confident  economists  make  little  effort 
to  define  economic  questions,  but  the 
social  workers  seem  to  feel  it  necessary 
to  define  their  subject  in  the  widest 
possible  terms.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
develop  an  inclusive  and  precise  defini- 
tion of  any  field  of  study,  least  of  all 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  general 
tendency  in  the  United  Nations  is  to 
start  work  by  developing  elaborate 
terms  of  reference  and  outlining  in 
the  abstract  all  the  projected  activities 
of  various  bodies  instead  of  concen- 
trating on  specific  jobs  that  need  to 
be  done.  Thus,  the  confusion  that 
actually  exists  between  economic  and 
social  questions  is  more  in  evidence 
in  the  United  Nations  than  it  is  in 
the  domestic  setting  and  traditions 
where  the  two  are  seldom  forced  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  each  other. 

A  Difference  in  Approach 

More  important  for  the  future  of 
collaboration  between  economists  and 
social  workers  in  international  affairs 
is  the  difference  in  the  approach  of 
workers  in  the  two  fields.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  subjects  included  in  the  social 
field  and  those  included  in  the  economic 
field  are  not  clearly  separable.  The 
Social  Affairs  Department  of  the  UN 
is  concerned  not  only  with  family  wel- 
fare, social  security  and  assistance, 
medical  care,  recreation,  crime  preven- 
tion and  treatment,  the  welfare  of 
women,  children  and  the  aged,  and  so 
on,  but  also  with  population  questions, 
labor  and  migration,  and  the  standard 
of  living.  The  Economic  Affairs  De- 
partment is  concerned  not  only  with 
trade,  exchange,  transportation,  and 
commodity  problems,  but  also  with 
employment  policies  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  broad  areas  covered  by  the  so- 
cial workers'  concern  for  better  stand- 


ards of  living  are  outlined  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Temporary  Social  Com- 
mission : 

The  standard  to  be  attained  is  the  well 
being  of  all  members  of  the  community  so 
as  to  enable  each  one  to  develop  his  per- 
sonality, in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enjoy  from  youth  to  old  age,  as  full  a 
life  as  may  be  possible.  ...  If  such 
results  are  to  be  achieved  it  is  evident 
that  public  administration  must  be  so 
organized  as  to  assure  to  the  whole 
population  those  goods  and  services  which 
are  necessary  to  supply  common  needs. 
.  .  .  Underlying  all  these  aspects  of  social 
policy  is  the  fundamental  necessity  of 
income,  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but 
real  income  in  terms  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices secured. 

Thus,  improvements  in  standard  of 
living  and  promotion  of  economic  de- 
velopment come  to  much  the  same 
thing.  Employment  policy,  and  labor 
and  migration  questions  must  to  a 
considerable  extent  overlap,  and  there 
are  important  economic  elements  in 
nearly  all  other  social  questions. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
fields  in  practice  seems  to  lie  in  the 
general  approach  adopted:  the  social 
worker  tends  to  look  at  the  conditions 
under  which  people  live,  and  the  eco- 
nomist tends  to  look  at  the  way  the 
economic  system  operates.  The  social 
worker  is  more  "individualist"  than 
the  most  "individualist"  economist— 
the  latter  is  not  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  particular  individuals  but 
with  the  operation  of  an  economic 
system.  Some  economists  would  even 
like  to  retreat  from  any  responsibility 
for  the  end  results  of  economic  activity, 
to  distinguish  between  ''means"  and 
"ends,"  and  to  devote  their  attention 
to  means,  fondly  hoping  that  in  this 
manner  their  subject  will  become  more 
"scientific"  as  it  is  divorced  from 
ethical  judgments. 

In  Perspective 

The  difference  in  the  approach  of 
the  economists  and  the  social  workers 
to  the  same  problems  can  be  better 
understood  if  we  look  at  the  question 
in  a  historical  perspective.  Men  have 
for  long  been  concerned  with  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  their  less  for- 
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tunate  fellows,  but  until  modern  times 
private  charity  or  almsgiving  was  the 
chief  manifestation  of  this  concern. 
The  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem made  this  method  of  helping  "the 
poor"  increasingly  unsuitable,  and  a 
new  conception  of  "social  justice," 
based  upon  the  perception  that  human 
beings  may  be  victims  of  their  environ- 
ment and  in  distress  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  led  to  a  new  approach. 

Pioneer  social  workers  soon  found 
that  their  purposes  could  not  be  at- 
tained merely  by  concentrating  on  help- 
ing individuals.  The  causes  of  poverty 
were  to  a  large  extent  institutional  in 
nature.  It  was  impossible  to  dissociate 
child  and  family  welfare,  the  causes 
of  crime,  housing  conditions,  drug  and 
alcohol  addiction,  urban  crowding, 
factory  conditions,  and  the  like,  from 
the  level  of  wages,  prices,  the  fiscal 
policy  of  governments,  and  problems  of 
the  business  cycle.  This  soon  forced 
them  into  advocating  legislation  and 
other  measures  aimed  at  modifying 
existing  economic  arrangements. 

In  the  beginning,  many  economists 
opposed  such  measures  and  some  still 
do  so,  not  from  any  coldness  toward 
their  fellowmen,  but  from  a  fear  that 
such  legislative  "interference"  with  the 
economic  system  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing and  lead  to  serious  difficulties  in 
other  directions.'  Malthus  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  perhaps  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  approach.  But  the  social 
workers  refused  to  accept  any  thesis 
which  implied  that  misery  and  want 
were  necessary  conditions,  of  society 
and  refused  to  abandon  their  attempts 
to  obtain  interference,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  system  in  which  there  was 
so  much  individual  distress. 

Divergent  Emphasis 

While  the  social  worker  saw  that 
he  had  to  encompass  both  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  economic 
system  in  his  thought,  the  economist 
tended  to  concentrate  more  and  more 
on  the  system,  the  needs  of  the  people 
being  merely  abstractions  reflected  in 
demand  and  supply  curves.  Conse- 
quently, conventional  economists  have 
never  developed  adequate  criteria  for 
determining  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  goods  and  services  that  should  be 
produced  in  an  economy.  The  criterion 
of  relative  profitability  which  is  de- 
termined by  effective  demand  on  the 
one  hand  and  costs  of  production  on 
the  other  clearly  is  not  adequate  when 
large  numbers  of  people  are  deprived  of 
the  necessities  of  life  because  they  can- 


not buy  them  while,  at  the  same  time, 
large  quantities  of  purely  luxury  goods 
are  produced  for  other  people. 

In  meeting  this  type  of  problem,  the 
constructive  economist  examines  the 
distribution  of  income,  questions  of  in- 
heritance, taxation,  and  similar  long 
term  matters,  with  which  the  social 
worker  tends  to  become  impatient,  and 
sometimes  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  social  injustice  involved  is  an  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  the  working  of 
the  system.  He  is  not  in  general  much 
concerned  with  the  justice  of  economic 
arrangements,  in  any  event,  and  has  not 
devoted  much  attention  to  direct  meas- 
ures for  meeting  the  economic  needs 
of  human  beings.  He  relies  on  the 
price  mechanism  or  on  governmental 
action  operating  through  the  price 
mechanism. 

Not  Always  True 

This,  of  course,  lias  not  been  true 
of  some  of  the  greatest  economists. 
Both  Pigou  and  Marshall  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to  human  needs  and 
the  extent  to  which  even  essential 
needs  may  not  be  met  for  large  classes 
of  people  in  the  absence  of  direct  state 
action.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
economists  have  not  spent  nearly  as 
much  time  investigating  these  extreme- 
ly significant  aspects  of  the  working 
of  the  economic  system  as  they  have, 
for  example,  in  elaborating  the  refine- 
ments of  value  theory. 

These  questions  have  been  largely 
left  to  the  social  workers,  and  the 
social  workers,  unfortunately,  are  in 
general  inadequately  trained  in  eco- 
nomics. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
particular  problems  with  which  they 
are  concerned  are  not  easily  separable 
from  the  larger  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society,  their 
training  is  largely  oriented  to  the  in- 
dividual approach  and,  in  America,  to 
administration. 

Therefore,  the  result  is  that  when 
they  deal  with  broader  questions,  they 
are  frequently  led  into  fundamental 
and  elementary  fallacies.  The  Social 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  example,  could  actually  pass  a  reso- 
lution suggesting  that  the  secretariat 
be  prepared  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
"coordinated  plans  for  national  or 
regional  ^campaigns  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living."  (Italics  mine.) 

That  standards  of  living  are  some- 
thing to  be  raised  by  campaigns  is  in- 
deed a  naively  simplified  concept.  In 
dealing  with  the  complicated  problems 
of  minimum  wage  legislation,  the  rela- 


tion between  money  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living,  the  provision  of  adequate 
low  cost  housing,  and  similar  eco- 
nomic questions,  social  workers  have 
often  made  fundamental  mistakes. 
They  put  far  too  much  faith  in  the 
power  of  public  administration  alone 
to  raise  standards  of  living  and  fail 
to  look  deeply  enough  into  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  problems  in- 
volved. For  example,  I  have  heard 
them  strongly  advocate  "cash  relief" 
instead  of  "relief  in  kind,"  even  under 
the  inflationary  conditions  in  Greece, 
on  the  doctrinaire  ground  of  avoid- 
ing "demoralization"  of  the  recipients. 
Many  seemed  convinced  that  the 
mere  organization  of  public  services 
could  assure  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  to  people  in  countries  where  the 
level  of  production  can  only  be  slowly 
raised  by  extensive  reforms  in  agricul- 
ture and  only  with  the  assistance  of 
outside  capital,  technical  and  man- 
agerial skill.  The  whole  problem  of 
capital  investment  and  its  relation  to 
the  goods  and  services  currently  avail- 
able for  consumption  is  usually  com- 
pletely ignored. 

THE     REMEDY     IS     BETTER     ECONOMIC 

training  of  social  workers.  But  much  of 
the  present  trouble  lies  in  the  way 
economists  teach  elementary  economics 
for  nonprofessional  students.  The 
student  whose  purpose  in  studying  eco- 
nomics at  all  is  simply  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  economic  processes  as 
they  bear  on  his  other  activities  is  left 
with  the  feeling  that  the  science  is  un- 
realistic, abstract,  and  probably  use- 
less. When  social  workers  do  take 
courses  in  economics  and  come  away 
with  the  conviction  that  the  economist 
is  an  overvalued  commodity,  there  is 
certainly  something  wrong  with  the 
way  in  which  the  economist  has  stated 
his  case. 

Social  policy  is  a  problem  of  both 
economics  and  social  work.  Workers 
in  each  field  approach  this  problem 
differently,  but  more  social  workers  are 
needed  who  are  trained  in  economics, 
and  more  economists  who  understand 
sympathetically  the  approach  of  the 
social  workers.  Professional  leaders 
should  demand  that  the  economist  give 
more  attention  to  the  type  of  economic 
training  suited  to  the  needs  of  social 
workers.  But  they  should  also  realize 
that  the  overemphasis  on  narrow  train- 
ing for  social  work  administration  must 
be  corrected  before  the  American  social 
worker  can  be  as  effective  as  he  should 
be  in  the  broader  field  of  social  policy. 
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Untruth  and  Consequences 

ROSETTA   R.   OPPENHEIMER 

Service  to  the  Foreign  Born 
A'eir   York  Section,  National  Council  of  Jewish   Women 


People  born  in  this  country  usually  take  for  granted 
the  blessings  of  citizenship.  Most  of  us  have  little 
idea  of  the  many  problems  and  pitfalls  awaiting  the 
foreign  born  who  desire  to  become  naturalized  or 
to  prove  citizenship  already  acquired. 

In  the  course  of  fourteen  years  work  with  thou- 
sands of  foreign  born  persons,  the  thing  that  has 
impressed  me  most  is  the  difficulty  which  unfailingly 
follows  on  the  heels  of  an  apparently  harmless  mis- 
statement. 


Because  all  of  the  information  entered  on  a  citizen- 
ship application  is  sworn  to  before  a  judge,  and  the 
penalties  for  making  a  false  statement  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  reason  for  the  misstatement,  this  is 
a  field  where  "white  lies"  invariably  have  reper- 
cussions. 

The  examples  on  this  page  illustrate  in  human 
terms  how  seemingly  harmless  misstatements  have, 
many  years  later,  acted  as  boomerangs,  hitting  those 
whom  they  were  designed  to  benefit. 


To  Save  a  Life — Maria's  family 
left  Italy  when  she  was  only  eight 
months  old,  but  already  another  child 
was  expected.  The  voyage  was  a 
nightmare  of  sickness,  so  perhaps  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Anita  was  pre- 
maturely born  a  few  weeks  after  the 
family's  arrival  in  New  York. 

In  the  squalid  East  Side  tenement 
the  fragile  baby  lived  only  a  month. 
Even  Maria  began  to  droop  and  her 
parents  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
move  westward  to  a  city  where  work 
had  been  offered.  But  their  pleasure 
was  shortlived,  for  Maria  developed 
tuberculosis.  A  social  worker  told  the 
family  that  the  child  could  enter  a 
splendid  sanitarium  quite  free  of 
charge,  but  there  was  just  one  ques- 
tion: "Was  Maria  born  in  America?" 
There  were  rulings  against  people 
staying  in  the  United  States  if  they 
developed  serious  illness  within  the 
first  five  years  of  arrival. 

The  room  swam  around ;  then 
Maria's  mother  half  hesitantly  went  to 
the  box  which  held  her  few  treasures 
and  produced  Anita's  birth  certificate. 
She  handed  it  to  the  social  worker 
without  comment.  It  read:  "Anita 
Giaconda  Maria  T.  born  in  New 
York  City,  December  29,  1910."  "Oh 
I  didn't  know  her  first  name  was 
Anita.  Such  a  pretty  name."  Still  no 
comment  from  the  mother. 

Strong  and  healthy  from  the  excel- 
lent care  at  the  sanitarium,  Maria 
finished  school  and  ultimately  held  an 
excellent  position  in  a  very  competitive 
field.  Through  the  years  she  fre- 
quently urged  her  parents  to  become 
naturalized,  and  again  and  again  was 
baffled  by  their  seeming  indifference, 
although  they  freely  admitted  how 
much  they  owed  to  this  country.  They 
would  lie  to  save  a  child's  life  but 
not  to  gain  citizenship. 
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Just  when  Maria  became  eligible 
for  promotion,  her  mother  fell  fatally 
ill,  and  on  her  deathbed  unburdened 
her  soul. 

No  one  could  understand  why 
Maria  resigned  her  position  after  her 
mother's  death.  But  her  conscience- 
would  not  permit  her  to  hold  a  Civil 
Service  job  to  which  only  a  citizen 
is  entitled :  neither  would  it  allow 
her  to  expose  her  mother's  pitiful  fraud 
by  filing  an  application  for  citizenship. 

First  Day  of  School — An  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  woman  who  worked 
as  a  relief  investigator  in  an  office 
where  aliens  were  not  employed,  was 
suddenly  asked  to  prove  her  citizen- 
ship, which  she  had  acquired  through 
her  late  father,  and  had  taken  for 
granted  these  many  years.  Ella — as 
we  shall  call  her — felt  this  was  a 
simple  matter,  for  her  name  was  men- 
tioned on  her  father's  citizenship  certi- 
ficate, and  she  had  been  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

"Ah,  but  how  do  we  know  that  you 
are  the  person  mentioned  on  this 
paper?  You  must  .produce  a  birth 
certificate  showing  that  you  were  born 
to  J.R.B.  and  on  what  date." 

A  birth  certificate  from  Poland  in 
days  of  changing  regimes  and  borders! 
Even  the  Naturalization  Office  con- 
ceded the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
one.  It  would  accept  secondary  evi- 
dence. A  record  of  this  girl's  admission 
to  the  public  schools,  giving  both  her 
age  and  the  names  of  her  parents,  was 
obtained.  But  the  structure  of  evidence 

Author's  Note :  Parents  naturalized'after  Janu- 
ary 13,  1941,  confer  citizenship  on  minor  foreign 
born  children  only  if  the  latter  are  living  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  under  18  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  parents'  naturalization.  Prior  to 
that  date,  children  derived  citizenship,  if  under 
the  age  of  21  and  living  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  time  of  the  parents'  naturalization.  Alien 
wives  no  longer  automatically  acquire  citizen- 
ship through  a  husband — either  native  born  or 
naturalized. 


began  to  fall,  wrecked  by  a  seemingly 
harmless  lie. 

An  aunt  had  taken  Ella  to  enter 
her  in  school  that  first  day  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  The  mother  was  to 
have  another  child,  and  the  little  girl, 
active  and  alert,  would  be  happier  in 
school,  and  her  mother  relieved  of  her 
care  several  hours  each  day.  To  make 
sure  Ella  would  be  accepted,  the  aunt 
gave  her  niece's  age  as  one  year  older 
than  she  really  was.  And  so  the  school 
records  showed  that  our  claimant  to 
citizenship  was  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when  her  father  was  natural- 
ized. Years  later,  because  of  that  false- 
hood, Ella  was  deprived  of  a  sorely 
needed  job  for,  though  she  is  a  citizen, 
she  is  still  unable  to  prove  it. 

For  Vanity's  Sake — E  r  n  a     M  . 

first  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  a 
July  morning  in  1914.  Truly  she  was 
fortunate,  for  she  had  come  to  teach 
the  German  language  and  literature 
at  a  southern  college,  and  a  new,  broad 
life  was  opening  up  for  her. 

Scarcely  was  she  launched  in  her 
career  when  the  shot  at  Sarajevo  began 
to  alter  her  life  seriously.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  hatred  that  was  en- 
gendered by  the  atrocity  stories  and  by 
the  sinking  of  ships  to  realize  that 
Erna's  life  in  the  southern  town  was 
scarcely  bearable.  The  dean  and  the 
president  of  the  college  did  try  for  a 
time  to  combat  the  prejudice  which 
even  Erna's  charm  could  not  lessen. 
But  finally,  they  too  ceased  to  see  in 
their  efficient  faculty  member  anything 
but  just  another  German,  and  were 
only  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing her  by  her  proud  resignation. 

The  next  few  years  were  filled  with 
hardships   and   heartache.    Erna  went'  i 
from  town  to  town,  waiting  on  table 
in  tearooms,  acting  as  chambermaid  in 
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hotels,  always  trying  to  overcome  the 
telltale  accent  which  often  lost  her  a 
position. 

One  day,  in  the  hotel  where  she  was 
employed,  she  entered  a  room  to  bring 
fresh  toivels.  There  she  found  a  man 
sobbing  over  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  death  of  a  German  submarine 
commander  who  had  been  his  boyhood 
friend.  Though  she  had  never  seen  the 
man  before,  his  obviously  strong  ties 
with  the  land  of  their  birth  encouraged 
Erna  to  tell  him  her  whole  miserable 
story. 

They  were  married  less  than  six 
months  later.  David,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  was  seventeen  years 
older  than  Erna.  In  a  vain  moment, 
he  clipped  ten  years  off  his  age  when 
filling  out  his  marriage  license.  This 


Promptly  at  eleven  o'clock,  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
morning,  fifty  elderly  people  take  over 
the  auditorium  of  New  York's  Union 
Settlement  for  a  day  that  has  come  to 
be  truly  "happy."  For  half  an  hour 
they  sit  around  small  tables,  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines  printed  in 
their  several  languages.  Their  tongues 
begin  to  buzz  and  their  arms  to  wave. 
The  United  Nations  might  well  profit 
from  their  analyses  as  to  what  is  wrong 
and  what  is  right  in  the  news  of  the 
day.  Later,  they  have  lunch  and  sep- 
arate for  various  activities.  Until  3 :30 
the  settlement  is  theirs. 

They  are,  in  truth,  a  miniature 
United  Nations,  old  with  the  wisdom 
of  rich  and  colorful  backgrounds,  as 
well  as  old  in  years.  Their  proper 
English  comes  out  with  the  accent  of 
many  tongues — Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Irish,  English,  and  others  too. 

Among  them  is  Mrs:  A,  once  a 
dressmaker,  whose  husband  and  chil- 
dren died  some  years  ago,  and  who 
now,  at  ninety-four,  lives  alone  in  a 
tiny  room,  looked  after  by  kindly 
neighbors  on  the  same  floor.  Mr.  B  is 
not  so  old,  only  seventy-one,  but  he 
cannot  find  a  job  and  has  used  his 
cabinetmaker's  skill  to  fashion  for  us, 
from  pieces  of  cardboard,  an  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful  electrically  lighted 
miniature  villa — the  marvel  of  all  our 
visitors.  Another  old  lady  of  seventy- 
eight  takes  pardonable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  her  ancestors  came  over  on 
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was  in  April  1918,  and  Erna  auto- 
matically became  an  American  citizen 
because  of  David's  naturalization.  Her 
father,  then  living  in  Vienna,  received 
the  news  of  her  marriage  gladly;. and 
happy  years  followed  for  Erna. 

Then  in  1938  David  died,  leaving 
his  widow  financially  independent. 
Since  trouble  again  seemed  to  be  brew- 
ing abroad,  she  wrote  to  her  father 
to  come  and  join  her,  but  his  answers 
were  always  the  same:  "Austria  is  not 
Germany  and  I  am  now  almost  too 
old  for  adventure."  His  bookshop  in 
the  Ringstrasse  was  a  veritable  treas- 
ure house  of  first  editions  and  collec- 
tors' items. 

Then,  suddenly,  Austria  was  Ger- 
man, and  the  Herr  Doktor  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  arrested;  his  support 

HAPPY  DAYS! 

Antoinette  Schiavoni 

Director,  Adult  Work 
Union  Settlement,  New  York  City 

the  Mayflower  and  delights  in  helping 
some  of  the  -other  oldsters  overcome 
their  difficulties  with  the  English 
language  . 

For  each  of  these  days,  after  lunch, 
some  special  activity  is  planned.  Mon- 
day is  craft  day,  with  the  type  of  craft 
work  varied  from  time  to  time.  In 
fall  it  was  the  production  of  warm 
clothing  for  children  left  destitute  in 
war-torn  countries.  To  see  both  men 
and  women  weaving,  knitting,  sewing, 
and  crocheting  is  a  beautiful  sight. 
Their  faces  shine  with  happiness  for 
they  feel  that  they  are  still  on  the 
productive,  useful  side  of  living. 

Wednesday  afternoon  is  music  time. 
Organizing  a  "Rhythm  Band"  was  no 
problem,  for  a  goodly  number  volun- 
teered to  join.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  music  leader  they  play  tambourines, 
bells,  drums,  triangles  and  numerous 
other  hand  instruments.  At  times  they 
undertake  classical  music,  such  as  a 
selection  from  "Rigoletto,"  but  the  old 
people  also  enjoy  popular  tunes.  Often 
the  music,  reviving  old  memories, 
prompts  singing  and  dancing. 

Movies  are  scheduled  for  Friday 
afternoon.  Travel  pictures,  available 
from  various  New  York  agencies,  take 
the  old  people  through  many  lands,  in- 
cluding the  native  countries  of  many 
in  the  audience.  They  go  to  Russia  and 
see  how  the  Russians  live;  to  Holland 
with  it's  dikes  and  windmills;  to  the 
scenic  beauty  and  colorful  rural  life  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  others  of 


of  von  Schuschnigg  was  well  known; 
Erna,  as  an  American  citizen,  could 
bring  her  father  to  the  United  States 
on  a  preference  quota.  David's  citizen- 
ship certificate  and  their  marriage  li- 
cense were  produced,  and  the  ten  years 
discrepancy  in  age  was  seen.  Either 
David  was  under  age  when  sworn  in 
as  a  citizen — in  which  case  his  certifi- 
cate had  been  fradulently  obtained,  and 
Erna's  citizenship  would  be  canceled — 
or  he  had  lied  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, which  officially  was  not  so  im- 
portant. Through  life  insurance  papers 
and  Immigration  Department  records, 
the  matter  was  finally  cleared  up,  but 
valuable  time  was  lost,  for  in  Vienna 
a  respected  scholar  was  held  in  "pro- 
tective custody"  until  the  effects  of 
David's  white  lie  were  overcome. 


our  southern  neighbors.  Our  oldsters 
get  immense  enjoyment  from  these 
Friday  afternoon  programs. 

In  November  1946,  we  were  able 
to  secure  a  worker  from  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare  of  New  York  City 
who  gives  two  and  a  half  days  a  week 
to  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that  soon 
she  will  be  able  to  give  full  time, 
thereby  allowing  us  to  have  the  pro- 
gram open  five  days  a  week.  The  cost 
of  supervision,  kitchen  help,  provisions, 
program  supplies,  and  equipment  is  as- 
sumed by  the  settlement. 

Because  of  our  limited  facilities,  we 
can  accommodate  not  more  than  fifty 
people  daily,  but  on  Sunday  the  doors 
are  open  to  a  larger  group.  They  come 
for  an  afternoon  of  motion  pictures, 
music,  light  refreshments.  Attendance 
has  been  averaging  about  175,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  program  is  evidenced 
by  what  happened  on  a  recent  Sunday 
— a  regular  monthly  gathering  of  our 
oldsters.  The  weather  was  bad — chilly 
and  rainy-^and  we  feared  that  the 
people  would  not  come  out.  .But  when 
the  time  came  to  start  the  program, 
the  hall  was  filled  to  capacity. 

Ours  is  a  simple  program  and  per- 
haps the  most  significant  thing  about  it 
is  that  such  a  simple  program  can  mean 
so  much.  Because  they  are  old,  and  in 
poor  economic  circumstances,  oppor- 
tunity for  a  normal  social  life  is  denied 
to  most  of  them.  Here,  they  can  talk, 
play,  work,  and  be  entertained  as  they 
please. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


ALTHOUGH  INTERNATIONAL 
politics  is  threatening  to  restrict  the  list 
of  participating  countries,  the  program 
for  converting  war  surpluses  abroad 
into  international  scholarships  is  sched- 
uled to  get  under  way  in  the  fall  of 
1948. 

The  ten-man  board  that  will  admin- 
ister the  program  under  the  Fulbright 
act  has  been  named,  and  some  12,000 
applications  are  already  on  file  for  the 
scholarships.  About  half  of  the  would- 
be  students  are  veterans  and  under  the 
act  they  will  have  priority  of  selection. 

The  board,  announced  recently  by 
the  White  House,  includes  Laurence 
Duggan  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  Sarah  Blanding, 
president  of  Vassar,  Charles  S.  John- 
son, president  of  Fiske,  Francis 
Spaulding,  New  York  state  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and  other  widely 
known  educators. 

Senator  Fulbright,  author  of  the  bill, 
estimates  that  eventually  the  program 
will  include  some  "ten  or  eleven"  times 
as  many  students  as  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  Rhodes  fund.  The 
senator  is  himself  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar. 

•*>     +      >• 

THERE  ARE  SIGNS  THAT  THE 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  is  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  role  as- 
signed it  by  the  so-called  Full  Employ- 
ment Act. 

The  midsummer  hearings  staged  by 
the  committee  failed,  to  be  sure,  to 
develop  anything  startlingly  new  but 
they  did  give  a  fairly  wide  picture 
of  the  country's  economic  thinking  and, 
what  is  more  important,  what  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  are  thinking. 

And  now  Chairman  Taft  has  an- 
nounced still  further  hearings  which 
will  be  held  during  the  vacation  period 
and  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  cost 
of  living.  A  subcommittee  will  start 
work  September  15,  and  the  hearings 
will  be  staged  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country.  The  program 
is  planned  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Raymond  Baldwin  of  Connecticut. 
With  the  cost  of  living  hitting  an  all 


time  high  on  June  15  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  the  subcommittee,  by 
the  time  Congress  reconvenes,  should 
have  accumulated  some  interesting  in- 
formation. Senator  Baldwin,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  play  a  major  role  in  the 
proceedings,  and  he  has  announced  his 
intention  of  going  into  such  matters  as 
excess  profits,  as  well  as  wages,  and 
so  on. 


During  the  vacation  period  the  com- 
mittee will  have  ample  time  to  mull 
over  the  midyear  report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President.  Chairman  Taft  has 
called  this  second  report  of  the  council 
"a  very  useful  and  interesting  study.'' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was 
"excellent."  Perhaps  this  might  be 
viewed  as  restrained  praise,  but  com- 
pared to  what  he  had  to  say  (or,  rather, 
did  not  say)  about  the  council's  first 
report  it  is  positively  effusive. 

The  council  will  submit  a  third 
report  when  Congress  reconvenes.  It 
is  required  by  the  act  to  do  so  ,and  the 
committee  must  reply  by  February  1. 
The  committee's  reply  last  February 
was  merely  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  council's  report  had  been  received. 
The  excuse  was  that  the  committee 
members  needed  more  time  for  study. 
By  the  time  February  1948  rolls 
around  they  will  have  had  time. 


THE    SOCIAL    SECURITY    PAYROLL 

tax  has  been  frozen  again  at  one  per 
cent  and  this  time  for  two  years.  House 
and  Senate  conferees  were  at  each 
other's  throats  over  the  action  but 
compromised  in  a  hurry  at  the  last 
minute  —  when  it  looked  as  if  the  sched- 
uled raise  for  1948  would  go  through 
if  they  didn't. 

The  House  had  sent  the  Senate  a 
bill  freezing  the  tax  at  one  percent 
until  1950,  but  calling  for  an  increase 
to  \}/i  percent  at  that  time  and  to  2 


percent  in  1957.  The  bill  finally 
agreed  upon  provides  for  the  two-year 
freeze,  the  increase  to  \l/2  in  1950,  and 
to  2  percent  in  1952  instead  of  1957. 

The  Senators  also  approved  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  order  that  they  "might  deal 
more  intelligently"  with  the  problem. 
(The  latter  bit  was  a  concession  to  the 
House's  well  known  jealousy  of  its 
right  to  initiate  legislation  dealing  with 
revenue.)  If  the  Senate's  investigation 
turns  out  to  be  valuable  it  might  serve 
to  stir  the  House  out  of  its  lethargy 
regarding  social  security.  The  Senate 
investigation  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  with  the  aid 
of  experts. 

Legislation  calling  for  social  security 
expansion  was  introduced  a  few  days 
before  the  end  of  the  session  by  Sena- 
tors Murray,  Wagner,  and  McGrath 
with  Representative  Dingell  putting 
the  House  measure  in  the  hopper. 


THE  REVERCOMB  RESOLUTION 
(SR  137)  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  the  displaced  persons  (DP)  problem 
went  through  the  final  day  Congress 
was  in  session,  but  it  carried  amend- 
ments insisted  upon  by  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  call  for  a 
report  by  the  committee  investigating 
the  situation  by  January  10,  require 
that  members  of  the  committee  be 
members  of  Congress,  and  broaden  the 
number  of  committees  to  be  repre- 
sented. Senator  Smith  himself  will  be 
a  member  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, leaving  for  Europe  on  November  1. 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  Dis- 
placed Persons  objected  to  the  Rever- 
comb  resolution,  and  especially  to  the 
date — -March  1 — originally  set  for  the 
report.  The  citizens  group  plans  to 
continue  its  educational  work  for  the 
Stratton  bill  during  the  congressional 
vacation.  Earl  H.  Harrison,  dean  of 
the  Law  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Legislative  Review 


Against  Crime — Several  laws  passed 
at  the  last  New  Jersey  legislative  ses- 
sion were  designed  to  improve  the 
state  program  for  youth  and  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency.  One  author- 
izes municipalities  to  set  up  local 
guidance  councils,  with  representatives 
from  the  municipal  governing  body,  the 
schools,  and  the  police  department.  The 
councils'  responsibility  will  be  to  in- 
tegrate community  services  for  the  aid 
of  all  children,  especially  those  need- 
ing special  protection.  Also,  Juvenile 
Court  judges  receiving  information 
about  harmful  social  conditions  in  the 
community,  are  instructed  to  call  the 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  youth 
guidance  commission  or  to  local  offi- 
cials, if  no  commission  has  been  set  up. 

Another  law  forbids  placing  adoles- 
cents between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  in  jails  unless  they  are  segre- 
gated from  adult  offenders;  and  also 
strengthens  the  ban  on  detention  of 
children  under  sixteen  in  police  sta- 
tions and  jails. 

By  resolution,  the  state  commissioner 
of  education  is  directed  to  advise  local 
boards  of  education  to  make  use  of 
school  facilities  to  combat  delinquency- 
breeding  conditions. 

The  New  York  legislature  has  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  State  Youth 
Commission  to  July  1,  1950.  Also, 
it  virtually  doubled  state  aid  available 
under  its  youth  guidance  program  by 
another  measure  which  authorizes  the 
commission  to  grant  to  counties  and 
cities  operating  youth  bureaus,  recrea- 
tion or  education  projects,  additional 
state  aid  not  to  exceed  $250  annually 
for  each  1,000  children  in  the  area. 

The  legislature  raised  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  the  age  under  which  a 
delinquent  may  be  sent  to  a  state  train- 
ing school  for  an  offense  committed 
before  his  sixteenth  year.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  male  offenders  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  are  to 
be  committed  to  the  reception  center 
of  the  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. Another  measure  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  transfer  delinquents  from  the 
classification  center  of  the  Department 


of  Correction  to  institutions  under 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, prior  to  confinement  in  a  cor- 
rectional institution. 

A  new  law  in  Oregon  repeals  a 
former  provision  under  which  offenders 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  were  not 
eligible  for  parole  until  one  third  of 
their  sentence  had  been  served.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oregon  Prison  Asso- 
ciation this  measure  "paves  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  a  true  inde- 
terminate sentence  bill  in  1949." 

Another  measure  authorizes  the 
setting  up  of  a  clinic  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  confirmed  alcoholics,  which 
should  reduce  the  numbers  in  correc- 
tional institutions  and  state  hospitals. 

The  legislature  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion which  is  studying  child  delin- 
quency and  child  guidance.  This  com- 
mission will  give  special  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  an  over-all  state 
youth  administration.  A  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  boys' 
camp  was  referred  by  the  legislature 
to  the  public  for  vote. 

The  legislature  also  authorized 
"greatly  improved  budgets"  for  the 
state  correctional  institutions,  reports 
the  association. 

Rehabilitation — New  legislation  in 
Ohio  authorizes  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  to  contract 
with  Ohio  state  universities  for  class- 
room and  in-service  training  of  teach- 
ers of  handicapped  children.  It  also 
makes  state  funds  available  for  financ- 
ing the  program. 

This  legislative  measure  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Ohio  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  Inc.,  as  giving  the  state 
a  green  light  further  to  encourage 
special  training  for  these  teachers. 

A  new  Wisconsin  law  enables  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  to  cooperate  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  matters  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

In  California,  the  testing  of  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  school  children 


is  now  mandatory  rather  than  per- 
missive, under  a  new  law.  Under  the 
act,  testing  must  be  done  by  duly  quali- 
fied supervisors  of  health. 

The  New  York  state  legislature  has 
continued  for  another  year  its  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Cerebral 
Palsy,  with  an  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000,  reflecting  the  widespread  inter- 
est focused  on  this  problem  in  recent 
months  through  hearings  conducted  by 
the  committee  and  public  discussion. 

The  legislature  also  appropriated 
$150,000  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  for  research  in  cerebral  palsy, 
including  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
hospital  care  of  afflicted  persons. 

Mental  Health — New  legislation  in 
Ohio  designates  a  state  mental  health 
authority  to  direct  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  last 
summer.  The  federal  law  provides  for 
grants-in-aid  to  states  for  research,  the 
expansion  of  treatment  facilities,  and 
the  training  of  personnel  in  this  field. 
(See  "Congratulations!"  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  August  1946,  page  205.) 
This  year,  to  implement  the  law,  Con- 
gress has  finally  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000  for  grants  to  states,  $4,250,000  for 
other  activities,  including  training  of 
personnel  and  research. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  measure  which  has 
passed  the  legislature,  designates  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
as  the  state  mental  health  authority 
to  cooperate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  this  program.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  state  mental  health  com- 
mission to  allocate  federal  grants. 

Another  new  law  legally  authorizes 
counties  and  municipalities  to  operate 
and  maintain  mental  health  clinics. 
Ten  Wisconsin  counties  are  already 
maintaining  such  clinics,  reports  the 
Wisconsin  Welfare  Council. 

The  California  legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  four 
mental  hygiene  clinics.  According  to 
the  May  report  of  California's  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  these 
clinics  "will  make  it  possible,  with  a 
comparatively  modest  budget,  to  serve 
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more  persons  than  ever  before  .  •  . 
and  to  offer  such  services  to  those 
previously  excluded  from  receiving 
them  because  of  limited  facilities." 

In  Maryland,  new  legislation  desig- 
nates the  State  Board  of  Health  as 
an  agency  to  administer  a  program 
of  noninstitutional  services  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  to  develop  a  program  for 
extending  and  improving  such  services. 
Another  law  provides  a  commission  to 
study  medico-legal  psychiatry. 

Under  a  new  Minnesota  law,  the 
facilities  of  the  state  school  at  Owa- 
tonna,  which  formerly  housed  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children,  are  to  be 
used  for  the  trainable  feebleminded. 
The  institution  will  teach  these  handi- 
capped people  a  trade  and  prepare  them 
for  return  to  normal  community  life. 

Nebraska  now  provides  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics,  setting  up  procedures  by 
which  they  may  voluntarily  apply  for 
admission  to  state  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment. Other  recent  legislation  provides 
that  a  court  review  of  the  findings  of 
commissioners  of  insanity  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  person  alleged  to  be  insane 
or  by  some  relative  or  friend  in  his 
behalf. 

Also,  in  the  matter  of  court  proced- 
ures, a  new  law  in  Pennsylvania  makes 
it  possible  for  personnel  of  state  hos- 
pitals to  certify  as  to  the  condition 
of  mental  patients — in  certain  cases — 
instead  of  bringing  the  patients  into 
court. 

Epilepsy  and  similar  .disorders  char- 
acterized by  lapses  of  consciousness  are 
now  reportable  by  physicians  in  In- 
diana, Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 

Rehabilitation 

A  backlog  of  1,500,000  men  and 
women  (exclusive  of  veterans)  with 
physical  disabilities,  need  and  are  eligi- 
ble for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, estimates  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agen- 
cy. New  cases  each  year  amount  to 
about  200,000  as  a  result  of  industrial, 
home,  and  highway  accidents,  illness 
and  congenital  causes. 

According  to  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kess- 
leve,  consultant  to  the  office,  writing 
in  the  magazine  Handicapped,  the 
18,000  military  casualties  which  re- 
sulted in  amputations  during  the  four 


years  of  World  War  II,  compare 
with  120,000  civilian  amputations 
during  the  same  period  as  a  result  of 
injury,  disease,  or  congenital  deform- 
ity. At  present  about  100,000  persons 
are  receiving  rehabilitation  services 
under  the  federal  law.  ("The  Doctor 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation"  and 
"July  6,  Independence  Day  for  Civil- 
ians," pamphlets  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington.) 

"Not  Enough" 

After  two  years  of  investigations, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped,  summar- 
izes its  conclusions  as  follows: 

"There  are  not  enough  schools  for 
disabled  children,  visiting  teachers  for 
the  homebound,  or  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional education  for  the  adult  dis- 
abled. There  is  a  shortage  of  reading 
material  for  the  blind,  wheel  chairs, 
beds  for  the  tuberculous,  and  clean 
sheets  for  the  indigent  bedridden. 
There  are  not  enough  satisfactory  arti- 
ficial legs  and  arms  or  places  to  train 
amputees  to  use  them.  There  are  not 
enough  occupational  therapists;  shel- 
tered workshops  or  convalescent  facil- 
ities for  children  with  rheumatic  fever. 
There  are  not  enough  physical  exami- 
nations to  discover  diseases  which  re- 
spond only  to  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment ;  not  enough  knowledge 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
disability,  or  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have." 

Cerebral  Palsy 

"Surveys  in  several  states  indicate 
that  each  year  about  seven  children 
with  cerebral  palsy  are  born  per  each 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population," 
writes  Dr.  Winthrop  Morgan  Phelps 
of  the  Maryland  Children's  Rehabili- 
tation Institute  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Child.  "Practically  all  these  chil- 
dren are  greatly  handicapped  in  body, 
but  only  25  or  30  percent  are  feeble- 
minded." 

Five  types  of  cerebral  palsy  can  be 
identified,  he  says.  In  athetosis,  the 
child's  muscles  move  involuntarily,  .  .  . 
spasticity  involves  extreme  stiffness  of 
the  muscles  whenever  he  tries  to  move 
them,  .  .  .  ataxia  is  accompanied  by 
severe  disturbance  of  balance,  .  .  . 
rigidity  is  characterized  by  resistance 
in  the  muscles,  .  .  .  tremor  by  rhyth- 
mical involuntary  motions  of  the  mus- 
cles. "The  fact  that  the  proportion 
is  so  small  makes  it  unwise  to  speak 
of  all  children  with  cerebral  palsy  as 


spastics,  as  so  many  people  do." 

In  accordance  with  an  earlier  an- 
nouncement, the  Children's  Bureau  has 
set  aside  $250,000  for  the  1948  fiscal 
year  to  finance  state  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  cerebral  palsy  cases.  .  .  . 
California  has  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000,  to  treat  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Other  states  developing  programs 
in  this  field  include  New'York,  Mary- 
land, Alabama,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Baruch  Committee 

Increased  opportunities  in  reha- 
bilitation for  the  23,000,000  Americans 
disabled  by  accident,  disease,  malad- 
justment and  war,  are  forecast  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Baruch  Commit- 
tee on  Physical  Medicine.  The  report 
was  prepared  for  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
who  established  the  committee  in  1944 
with  a  grant  of  $1,250,000  with  the 
major  objective  of  furthering  research 
and  training  in  physical  medicine  and 
of  translating  wartime  lessons  in  this 
field  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped civilians. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  com- 
mittee, twelve  leading  medical  colleges 
of  the  country  are  carrying  on  pro- 
grams of  research  and  training  in  the 
therapeutic  utilization  of  the  science  of 
physics  through  the  use  of  heat,  cold, 
light,  water,  electricity,  massage,  mus- 
cular education,  therapeutic  exercise 
and  physical  rehabilitation.  At  three  of 
these  institutions — Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  University,  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia — grants 
totaling  $900,000  have  been  provided 
for  the  development  of  centers  of  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilitation,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  models  for  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  The  committee  also 
makes  available  to  these  universities 
the  services  of  professional  consultants, 

A  significant  announcement  in  the 
report  is  that  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Medical  Specialties  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  approved  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Board 
of  Physical  Medicine,  which  will 
qualify  physicians  as  specialists  in  this 
field,  will  be  known  as  physia-trists. 

The  committee  has  granted  twenty- 
three  fellowships  in  physical  medicine, 
five  of  them  to  army  and  navy  physi- 
cians, one  fellowship  in  occupational 
therapy  and  one  in  physical  therapy. 
It  has  distributed  10,000  copies  of  the 
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icport  "A  Community  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  Center."  (See  "Rehabili- 
tation plan,"  Survey  Midmonthly,  July 
1946,  page  190.) 

The  publication  reports  significant 
gains  made  by  other  agencies  including 
the  organization  of  a  new  division  of 
rehabilitation  and  physical  medicine  in 
the  Veterans  Administration, 

Available  from  the  committee  at  597 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22. 


Employment 


Average  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  May — $48.86,-  accord- 
ing' to  preliminary  figures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  released  last 
month.  This  was  an  advance  of  $1.36 
over  .'  '  v,-::s  above  the  wartime 

peak  lor  the  first  time  in  the  postwar 
period. 

In   heavy   industry,    average   hourly 
earnings  rose  3  percent  "reflecting  sec- 


ond round  wage  rate  advances  and  a 
slight  increase  in  the  workweek." 

However,  in  terms  of  "real  wages" 
— that,  is  what  the  worker  can  buy  with 
his  earnings — the  15  percent  increase 
between  May  1946  and  May  1947  is 
more  than  offset  by  an  increase  of  more 
than  18  percent  in  consumers'  prices 
in  the  same  period. 

Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  published 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
warns  that  "recent  downturns  in  man- 
ufacturing production  and  employment 
are  a  danger  signal."  The  Survey 
charts,  based  on  Federal  "Reserve 
Board  indexes,  show  that  while  manu- 
facturing production  stood  at  192  in 
May,  as  compared  with  176  in  June 
1946,  it  had  dropped  six  points  from 
the  March  peak  of  198.  Employment 
stood  at  152,  as  compared  with  142 
a  3rear  ago,  but  there  was  a  drop 
from  the  March  figure  of  155. 

Final  Report 

The  summary  of  the  five-year  ex- 
perience with  the  wartime  Fair  Em- 


ployment Practice  Committee  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  though  the  report  itself 
is  dated  June  28,  1946. 

The  major  conclusion  of  the  report 
is  that  "no  device  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem short  of  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  federal  fair  employment  legis- 
lation." The  document  points  to  two 
"fundamentally  hopeful  facts"  which 
emerged  from  Washington's  drive  to 
open  wartime  opportunities  to  all  work- 
ers, regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  First,  where  government 
intervened,  most  employers  and  work- 
ers abandoned  discrimination ;  second, 
"once  the  barriers  were  down,  the 
workers  of  varying  races  and  religions 
worked  together  efficiently  and  learned 
to  accept  each  other  without  rancor." 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  ma- 
jor sections,  one  on  "Wartime  Experi- 
ences," the  other,  "After  V-J  Day." 
Part  I  includes  a  discussion  of  "gov- 
ernmental support  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation  policy  which  points  out : 
(Continued  on  page  232) 


REPLY  TO  MR.  O'CONNOR 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Basil  O'Connor's  remarks 
on  "Federated  Fund  Raising,"  as  a 
casework  practitioner  and  as  a  small 
contributor  to  both  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis. 

Despite  his  intimate  association  with 
welfare  and  health  programs,  Mr. 
O'Connor  seems  to  have  directed  his 
remarks  entirely  to  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing money — and  not  to  the  problem  of 
meeting  community  welfare  needs. 
Without  a  primary  concern  for  social 
need,  I  cannot  conceive  of  sound  fund 
raising. 

His  barbs  seem  to  be  directed  against 
responsible  community  planning.  As  a 
practitioner  in  one  of  the  functional 
fields,  I  am  concerned  with  what  would 
happen,  say,  to  a  family  service  agency 
if  the  community  "chest  is  replaced  by 
a  fund  raising  free-for-all ;  particularly 
if  fund  raisers  were  crusaders  for  the 
first  cause  that  comes  their  way. 

In  using  the  phrase,  "communi/a- 
tion  of  welfare  activities,"  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor is  playing  on  the  basest  fears  and 
passions  that  are  now  in  the  land.  "Un- 
American"  is  an  odd  phrase  to  apply 
to  federated  fund  raising.  If  I  remem- 
ber my  American  history,  our  Colonial 
forefathers  early  established  a  common 


store  of  food  to  provide  for  those  ot 
their  settlers  who  needed  a  helping 
hand  over  the  rough  spots. 

In  discussing  the  dangers  of  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  heads  of  major 
industries,  unions,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, the  corporate  and  organization 
givers,  I  take  it  that  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
decrying  undemocratic  control  of  fund 
raising  and  the  undemocratic  control 
of  agency  planning.  With  that,  I  can 
have  no  quarrel.  The  American  way 
of  doing  things  demands  that  we  let 
the  contributor  know  what  he  is  con- 
tributing to,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
list  the  names  of  candidates  for  whom 
he  may  vote,  instead  of  merely  placing 
an  eagle  or  a  star  on  the  ballot.  But 
would  twenty  campaigners  on  his  door- 
step instead  of  one  help  the  small  con- 
tributor make  an  intelligent  choice? 
Would  he  or  would  he  not  just  become 
fed  up  with  the  constant  demand  on 
his  time  and  his  purse,  instead  of  learn- 
ing more  about  his  community's  needs? 

The  moderately  incomed  worker 
cannot  achieve  a  true  sense  of  com- 
munity participation  by  trying  to  slice 
his  small  melon  for  some  twenty  causes. 
He  becomes  frustrated  at  not  being 
able  to  contribute  to  every  cause  that 
is  meaningful  to  him.  In  time  he  comes 
to  feel  that  his  little  bit  does  not  count 


and  is  inclined  to  withdraw  from  com- 
munity responsibility  altogether. 

In  refuting  the  accusations  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  too  much 
money,  Mr.  O'Connor  states  that  "I 
assure  you  that  ...  no  organization 
can  have  too  much  money."  I  can  only 
quote  the  children  I  have  worked  with 
who  assure  me  that  "there  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing."  And  that  goes 
for  philanthropic  money  as  well  as  ice 
cream.  For  ice  cream  the  "too  much" 
is  recorded  by  a  stomach  ache;  for 
social  agencies  the  same  danger  signal 
is  sounded  when  they  have  to  search 
for  a  cause. 

IF  MR.  O'CONNOR  is  COXCERXED 
with  the  quality  of  service  available  to 
the  citizenry,  he  might  do  well  to  com- 
pare the  standards  of  the  federated 
agencies  with  those  independently 
financed.  In  communities  where  I  have 
worked,  the  federated  agency  has  in- 
variably held  to  higher  standards.  If 
Mr.  O'Connor  is  not  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  service  rendered  to  meet 
community  needs,  then  I  for  one  ques- 
tion his  right  to  speak  for  the  philan- 
thropic giver.  DAVID  L.  LEVINE 
Supervisor,  Children's  Work,  Jewish 
Family  and  Children's  Service  of  Min- 
neapolis 
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National  Agencies 


THE  COOPERATIVE  PROCESS  AMONG 
NATIONAL  SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  by 
Ray  Johns.  Association  Press.  $3. 

THIS  IS  A  TIMELY  PUBLICATION.  THE 

cooperative  process  among  national  so- 
cial agencies  goes  back  many  years. 
Yet  now,  as  after  World  War  I  and 
the  depression  of  1929,  new  patterns 
of  organization  have  taken  shape.  New 
movements  are  on  foot.  There  is  a 
new  sense  of  urgency.  The  stated 
purpose  of  this  study  seems  to  be 
just  what  is  needed:  "To  analyze  .  .  . 
inter-agency  experience,  examine  the 
factors  which  affect  their  readiness 
to  enter  into  cooperative  relationships 
.  .  .  identify  principles  and  methods 
.  .  .  forecast  possible  future  .  .  .  de- 
velopments." 

The  author's  keynote  is  to  be  found 
in  the  premise  that  "social  welfare 
services  under  both  voluntary  and  pub- 
lic agency  auspices,  should  be  avail- 
able to  everyone  on  the  basis  of  need 
without  regard  to  economic,  racial  and 
religious  status  or  location."  A  "clois- 
tered excellence"  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  agencies  is  of  no  comfort  if 
the  sum  total  of  effort  of  all  agencies 
falls  short  of  meeting  as  adequately 
and  as  equitably  as  possible  the  needs 
of  people,  whoever  and  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Materials  from  the  war  experience 
•  of  the  USO,  in  which  organization 
the  author  played  an  important  role, 
properly  loom  large.  By  raising  a  na- 
tional fund  for  allocation  where  needs 
were  greatest,  it  demonstrated  that 
necessary  services  could  be  provided, 
regardless  of  the  adequacy  of  local 
financial  resources.  The  success  of  the 
cooperative  effort,  Mr.  Johns  suggests, 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  five  basic 
factors:  A  new  urgent  need  insistently 
and  universally  recognized ;  agreement 
by  the  cooperating  agencies  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  services  needed;  a  common 
source  of  funds ;  agency  acceptance  of 
basic  operative  policies  and  procedures ; 
available  and  qualified  personnel.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,  says  the 
author,  that  to  the  extent  these  five 
elements  are  present  in  any  similar 
national  agency  venture,  successful 
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operation  is  likely  to  be  achieved. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a 
sort  of  public  opinion  poll  of  agency 
board  and  staff  members  on  their  ex- 
perience and  attitudes  regarding  in- 
teragency  relationships.  It  was  appar- 
ently hoped  that  this  might  help  in 
furnishing  criteria  for  the  development 
of  an  objective  scale  for  measuring 
the  range  and  quality  of  the  various 
relationships  among  national  agencies. 
To  this  reviewer  at  least,  it  seems 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  such  an 
objective  scale  can  be  achieved  by  the 
sort  of  questionnaire  here  used  or 
whether  indeed  it  is  in  any  real  sense 
achievable. 

"The  will  to  cooperate  can  be  de- 
veloped," the  author  feels,  and  "the 
art  of  relationships  between  social  in- 
stitutions can  be  learned."  An  inter- 
esting point  for  exploration,  not 
touched  upon  in  the  study,  might  be 
the  extent  to  which  training  in  the 
cooperative  process  now  figures  in 
curricula  of  schools  of  social  work. 
Many  graduates  in  good  standing  seem 
to  have  to  learn  it  the  hard  way! 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  ex- 
perience in  cooperative  planning  and 
fund  raising  at  the  local  level  and  its 
applicability  to  the  practices  of  national 
health  and  welfare  agencies.  Among 
several  interesting  and  specific  sugges- 
tions regarding  future  developments, 
mention  is  made  of  "a  plan  for  na- 
tionwide financing,  perhaps  a  national 
welfare  fund"  and  a  strong  national 
interagency  body  of  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernment social  welfare  agencies.  At 
this  point,  some  further  elucidation 
would  be  helpful.  The  principles  of 
cooperative  practice  followed  by  local 
community  chests,  budget  committees, 
and  councils  of  social  agencies,  may 
have  validity  on  the  national  scene, 
but  they  are  there  in  a  different  set- 
ting, requiring  different  application. 
It  is  an  over-simplification  to  assume 
that  the  instrument  must  be  the  same 
because  the  objectives  are  the  same. 
The  cooperative  process  applied  to 
planning  and  finance  on  the  national 
level  will  be  advanced  when  the  differ- 
ences between  the  local  and  the  na- 


tional setting  are  more  explicitly 
stated  and  understood  than  is  now  gen- 
erally the  case. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  study,  as  at 
the  beginning,  the  author  stresses  the 
proposition  that  social  welfare  services 
must  be  made  more  effective,  agency  by- 
agency,  community  by  community,  and 
better  distributed  in  relation  to  need. 
Here  the  concern  of  the  national  and 
the  local  agency  are  joined.  Indeed,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  their  purposes  are 
inseparable.  Not  the  least  valuable 
feature  of  the  study  is  the  way  it  drives 
home  the  fact  that  these  ends  can  be 
achieved  only  by  working  together 
rather  than  by  working  separately.  To 
elect  to  follow  the  cooperative  process 
is  .not  a  matter  of  amiable  intent.  It 
is  a  purposeful  decision,  not  easily  sus- 
tained, never  completed,  but  essential 
to  the  function  with  which  health  and 
welfare  agencies  are  charged. 

JOHN  B.  DAWSON 

Community  Chest  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  SOUTH,  by  Howard 
W.  Odum.  Macmillan.  $3. 

THIS     IS     A     SERIOUS     BOOK     WITH     A 

serious  purpose.  The  purpose  is  ad- 
vocacy of  planning  on  a  regional  and 
national  scale  to  solve  critical  prob- 
lems of  balance  and  democracy  in 
America.  This  thesis  is  stated  in  Part 
III,  "Toward  Regional  and  National 
Maturity."  The  preceding  parts, 
"Background  and  Heritage"  and 
"Through  the  Succession  of  Years," 
are  devoted  to  history,  narrative,  and 
a  variety  of  data  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "there  is  no  other  way 
to  achieve  the  desired  and  attainable 
standards  than  through  complete  co- 
operative state,  regional  and  national 
planning  under  the  auspices  of  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  programs.  .  ." 
Concern  over  the  growing  antipathv 
and  lack  of  understanding  towards  the 
South  which  he  detects  in  the  North 
and  East  is  Mr.  Odum's  apparent  rea- 
son for  adding  another  title  to  the  list 
of  his  publications.  He  finds  that  an  in- 
tensification of  old  North-South  con- 
flict was  brought  on  by  the  war  when 
the  nation  realized  how  far  we  were 
from  achieving  in  our  own  country 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  HOUSE- 
MASTER, HEAD  SUPERVISOR  and  GUID- 
ANCE COUNSELOR,  interested  in  Depend- 
ent Children's  Institution,  Home  or  Private 
School  for  Boys.  Expert  experience  in  child 
care.  General  recreation  program  and  crafts. 
Administrative  ability.  Available  now.  8612 
Survey. 


DIRECTOR  of  Boys  Home  which  is  closing 
desires  similar  position.  Prefer  challenging  op- 
portunity in  new  or  established  agency  for 
boys.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  depend- 
ent, pre-delinquent  and  delinquent  boys  and 
their  problems.  Available  now.  8580  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER  wanted  for  an  expanding 
family  agency.  Excellent  supervision  and  in- 
teresting university  community  to  work  in. 
Salary  commensurate  with  training  and  experi- 
ence. Mrs.  Fran  Brown,  201  West  Clinton  St., 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


CASEWORKER,  Family  Service  Department, 
large  Episcopal  Church  agency  in  Eastern 
city.  Salary  up  to  $2,600.  Qualifications  must 
include  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  an  ac- 
credited School  of  Social  Work.  8604  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR  and  psychiatric  social  worker, 
man  or  woman  (two  positions),  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
multiple  service  family  casework  agency.  In- 
teresting challenging  opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS    $2400-$3840 

Write  Director,  Jewish  Social   Service  Bureau, 
127  N.'  W.   Second   Street,   Miami   36,   Fla. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau.  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


BRANCH  EXECUTIVE,  man  or  woman,  for 
community  house  in  Middle  West.  Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and  willingness  to  finish  course.  8571  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  125  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
conditions  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER — needed  in  small  private  non- 
sectarian  agency  placing  children  in  fos_ter 
family  homes  for  day  care.  Graduate  training 
.required.  Must  be  able  drive  automobile.  Sal- 
ary based  on  training  and  experience.  First 
Family  Day  Care  Association,  311  South 
Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SF.RVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKERS  (2)  professionally  qualified, 
for  agency  giving  children  care  in  foster  homes 
and  in  cottage  type  institution;  also  adoption 
service.  Interesting  opportunity  for  varied  ex- 
perience including  direct  work  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children  under  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. Write  The  Children's  Center,  1400 
Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
work  with  veterans'  children  in  state  institu- 
tion, involving  some  state-wide  travel.  Salary 
and  maintenance.  Contact  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Ohio  Soldiers'  &  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home,  Xenia,  Ohio,  for  interview. 


SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CASE  WORKERS 
WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— MIAMI,  FLA.! 
The  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida,  a 
state-wide,  non-sectarian,  child  placing-  agency, 
is  in  immediate  need  of  a  junior  Child  Wel- 
fare Case  Worker,  also  a  trained,  educated  and 
experienced  Senior  Child  Welfare  Case  Worker 
in  connection  with  the  Society's  Southeastern 
Division,  Miami,  Florida.  Salary  range  from 
$2200  to  $3000  for  right  persons.  Write  or 
telegraph  Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida, 
403  Consolidated  Building,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER— Female.  For  Juve- 
nile Court  with  highest  case  work  standards. 
Qualifications:  School  of  Social  Work  graduate 
plus  successful  experience  in  approved  agency. 
Apply  Juvenile  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio,  stating 
qualifications  and  experience  fully,  indicate 
beginning  salary. 


WANTED  at  an  early  date  a  thoroughly  capable, 
trained  and  experienced  man  to  become  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services  and  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  a  large,  privately  supported,  state- 
wide, non-sectarian,  child-placing  and  child 
welfare  agency  in  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
permanent  position  assured.  Must  be  capable 
public  speaker,  have  experience  in  money. rais- 
ing, public  relations,  and  case  work  services. 
Address  communications  to  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Bldg., 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 


PROFESSIONALLY  trained  caseworker  needed 
for  work  in  adoption  bureau.  Position  open 
September,  1947.  Master's  degree  and  some 
experience  in  children's  field  desirable.  For 
details  write  to  Miss  E.  Marguerite  Gane,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Children's  Aid  &  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  330 
Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


FAMILY  CASEWORKER,  graduate  training; 
salary  commensurate  with  experience;  oppor- 
tunity for  student  supervision.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Service  Societv,  Root  Bldg.,  Buffalo 
2,  N.  Y. 


NEBRASKAT-offers  opportunity  for  qualified 
caseworker  in  field  of  child  care  and  placement. 
State-wide,  non-sectarian  private  agency  with 
excellent  reputation  is  expanding  its  program. 
Retirement  annuity,  excellent  supervision,  sal- 
ary in  line  with  training  and  experience.  Give 
full  information  about  self  in  first  letter. 
Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society.  3549  Fon- 
tenelle  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSIING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKER  for  a  Protestant  children's 
agency  in  a  Chicago  suburb  with  foster  home, 
institutional  and  adoption  services.  Progressive 
program,  personnel  policies,  good  supervision. 
Minimum  requirements,  three  quarters  of  field 
work.  Salary  $2,200  to  $2,700,  depending  on 
training  and  experience.  8-603  Survey. 


WAN-TED:  Experienced  psychiatrist-director  for 
established  Community  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. 
Referrals  of  both  adults  and  children  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  made  by  local  agencies. 
Salary  range:  $8000-$10,000.  Communicate: 
Miss  Grace  R.  Smith.  President;  Guidance 
Center  of  Buffalo,  88  Goodell  Street,  Buffalo 
3,  N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIGEST 

Correspondence   Confidential. 

Terms  If   necessary. 

Social  Service  Digest 

Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego  1,  Calif. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  i3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New 'York  19.  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field :  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,   Personnel  Consultant! 

135  Broadway,  New  York  e 

Be    3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — (a)  Two  psychiatric  social  workers; 
large  industrial  hospital ;  $22S-$300,  meals,  (b) 
Director  of  social  service  department,  400-bed, 
teaching  hospital;  well-staffed  department; 
$3600-$3800 ;  East,  (c)  Medical  social  worker ; 
department  administering  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  employable  blind  per- 
sons and  also  generalized  service  to  unemploy- 
able blind ;  principal  activity :  vocational  re- 
habilitation ;  would  be  responsible  for  physical 
restoration  aspect  of  program  :  $3600-$4300 ; 
Middle  West.  SG  8-1.  The  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Director),  The  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago  11. 

COUNTY  CASE  WORKER  NEEDED.  Family 
Agency  expanding  its  county  program.  A 
worker,  interested  in  county  organization, 
needed.  Car  required.  Write — John  \V.  Ander- 
son, 411  Walnut  Street,  Allentpwn,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

EXECUTIVE  for  Community  organization. 
Must  be  graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social 
work  and  have  had  experience  in  working 
with  volunteers.  Salary  $3600.  Write  qualifica- 
tions to  Board  of  Religious  Organizations,  807 
Equitable  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

GIRLS'  WORKER— Midwest  Settlement— Col- 
lege degree  minimum  requisite.  Graduate 
work  and  experience  desirable  but  not  main 
qualifications.  Applicant  should  have  strong 
liking  for  people  and  ability  to  relate  to  them 
easily.  8615  Survey. 
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"The  significant  fact  is  not  the 
amount  of  discrimination  which  per- 
sisted in  wartime,  but  rather  the  de- 
gree to  which  policy  filtered  down 
through  all  government  levels.  The 
war  experience  proved  that  government 
action  against  discrimination  can  be 
effective.  The  sum  of  what  was  done 
worked  to  the  great  advantage  of  man- 
power utilization  and  to  the  morale 
of  minority  groups." 

Taft-Hartley  Act 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  C)rganizations, 
flatly  challenged  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  when  in  The  CIO  News 
for  July  14,  he  published  a  signed 
appeal  to  union  members  to  vote  for 
Judge  Ed  Garmatz  in  the  special  con- 
gressional election  held  in  Baltimore 
last  month.  Participation  by  labor 
unions  in  federal  elections  is  forbidden 
by  the  new  measure.  Mr.  Murray 
stated : 

"Under  the  procedures  of  our  courts 
it  is  possible  to  strike  down  uncon- 
stitutional laws  only  by  taking  affirma- 
tive action  in  reliance  on  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  ...  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  action  which  I  now  take  is 
fully  legal  under  the  law  of  our  land. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  issue 
.  .  .  must  now  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
federal  government." 

Several  CIO  internationals,  includ- 
ing the  Office  and  Professional  Work- 
ers, the  Furniture  Workers,  and  the 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen, 
have  taken  steps  to  "boycott"  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  as  recon- 
stituted under  the  Taft-Hartley  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  locals  of  the  United 
Rubber  Workers-CIO  were  urged  by 
the  union  head,  L.  S.  Buckmaster,  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

In  Print 

The  Stanford  University  Press, 
Stanford  University,  Calif.,  publishes 
"The  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage,"  an 
annotated  bibliography  prepared  by 
Juliet  V.  Vradenburg.  Price  $1.50. 

"The  Miners'  Case  and  the  Public 
Interest"  is  a  unique  "documented 
chronology"  covering  the  stormy  period 
from  May  21,  1946,  to  late  May, 
1947.  It  is  published  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street, 
New  York  10;  price  50  cents.  The 
materials  were  prepared  by  Edward 
A.  Wieck,  Research  Associate;  and 
Mary  van  Kleeck,  director  of  the  de- 
partment, wrote  the  introduction. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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the  democracy  for  which  we  were  fight- 
ing abroad.  And  the  vitality  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  Negro  leadership,  tend- 
ing to  force  issues  and  to  line  up  with 
the  North  against  the  South,  were  also 
highlighted  by  war.  While  Mr.  Odum 
understands  why  the  North  and  the 
Negro  prefer  charges  against  the  South 
— and,  incidentally,  could  hardly  state 
more  cogently  than  he  does — much,  he 
finds,  is  being  lost  of  the  achievement 
of  years-  in  the  improvement  of  race 
relationships,  cultural  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  classes,  and  regional 
equality. 

Believing  that  knowledge  of  the 
South's  past  and  present  make-up  may 
produce  a  more  cooperative  attitude, 
and  seeing  in  cooperation  the  only 
chance  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
South  which  are  also  the  problems  of 
the  nation,  Mr.  Odum  has  undertaken 
a  synthesis  of  his  writings,  an  inter- 
pretation of  his  experience  and  philos- 
ophy. The  major  part  of  "The  Way 
of  the  South"  is  devoted  to  description 
of  the  region  itself  from  pioneer  days 
to  the  present  time,  its  natural  re- 
sources, the  types  of  people  who  have 
lived  there.  Much  detail  is  given 
upon  manners,  customs,  and  traditions 
to  give  reality  to  a  composite  portrait. 
A  characteristic  of  the  book,  which  may 
or  may  not  commend  itself  to  the 
reader,  is  that  it  combines  two  styles 
of  writing.  Certain  parts  are  straight 
sociology,  expositions  to  present  facts 
or  a  point  of  view.  But  interspersed 
are  impressionistic  passages  intended 
to  invoke  an  emotional  response,  a 
mood. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  think 
that  Mr.  Odum  has  devoted  too  much 
of  his  book  to  laying  the  foundations 
for  his  argument  for  regional  planning 
and  not  enough  to  its  development ;  too 
much  to  the  past  and  not  enough  to 
the  present.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  gives  us  the  key  to  his  scheme 
when  he  tells  us  that  only  by  knowing 
of  what  the  South  is  composed  and 
from  where  it  comes  can  we  understand 
its  ways  and  its  destiny. 
New  York  City  SYDNOR  H.  WALKER 
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Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Howard,  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  17-23,  1948,  At- . 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lovvcry,  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer ;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary ; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director;  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Cptnmuntity  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
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When  the  79th  Con- 
gress expired,  cutting 
off  its  new  baby,  the 
National  Mental 
Health  Act,  without 
even  the  customary  $1,  gloom  overtook 
the  hopes  that  had  been  raised  by  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  Appointed  foster  par- 
ent of  this  important  child,  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Felix,  chief  of  the  mental  hygiene 
division  of  USPHS,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil, and  prepared  to  pull  his  ward 
through  its  first  year,  starvation  diet 
or  no.  Five  days  after  the  little  cod- 
ger's first  birthday,  this  July,  the  80th 
Congress  evidenced  paternal  interest  to 
the  extent  of  $7,500,000  for  his  support 
during  the  next  year.  Foster  parent 
Felix  tells  in  this  issue  (see  page  235) 
something  of  the  first  year's  nurturing, 
and  of  the  plans  for  the  second  year. 
Companion  piece  to  Dr.  Felix's  arti- 
cle is  Daniel  O'Keefe's  presentation  of 
the  psychiatric  social  work  program 
under  the  National  Mental  Health 
Act.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  who  is  consultant 
in  psychiatric  social  work  of  the 
USPHS  mental  health  division,  is  an 
old  hand  at  pioneering.  In  1943  he  was 
the  first  to  be  appointed  under  the  now 
famous  "263"  classification,  which  offi- 
cially established  a  social  work  branch 
in  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  As 
chief  of  this  branch,  Mr.  O'Keefe  built 
up  a  staff  of  over  700  men  and  women 
assigned  to  army  casework. 

WHERE  IT  GOES 

The  moot  question  of  where  the 
dollars  go  is  just  a  challenge  to  Mrs. 
Esther  Moore,  director  of  CCC's  de- 
partment of  statistics  and  research.  In 
the  "Community  Welfare  Dollar"  (see 


page  244)  she  comes  up  with  some  very 
interesting  facts  and  figures,  gleaned 
from  analysis  of  health  and  welfare 
expenditures  in  twenty-nine  cities  in 
1946.  Incidentally,  her  facts  and  fig- 
ures have  something  to  say  about  the 
direction 'in  which  social  work  is  mov- 
ing these  days. 

HOUSING  NOTE 

The  Nebraska  State  Prison  Forum 
offers  as  "the  crook  of  the  year,"  the 
one  who  stole  a  three  room  house  in 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Close  runner- 
up  is  the  thief  who  purloined  a  country 
schoolhouse. 

HEADING  VP 

Local  community  emotion  is  near- 
ing  a  boiling  point  over  the  issue  of 
multiple  national  nonfederated  cam- 
paigns, reports  a  bulletin  of  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  sum- 
marizing questionnaire  reports  from 
230  chest  cities.  Keynote  feeling,  how- 
ever, is  expressed  in  this  quotation  from 
one  correspondent:  "Everybody  is 
against  so  many  campaigns.  Nobody 
knows  what  to  do  about  it."  So  far 
only  118  of  the  230  cities  report  adop- 
tion of  the  "open  door"  policy — general 
invitation  to  all  worthy  causes  to  sub- 
mit budget  requests  for  chest  considera- 
tion. 

NOT  FUNNY 

The  fact  that  neither  industry  nor 
government  in  this  "greatest  country 
in  the  world"  have  shown  any  capacity 
to  do  anything  about  the  housing  prob- 
lem, has  somehow  struck  us  as  rather 
ridiculous.  But  we  can  imagine  that's 
not  the  way  it  strikes  the  World  War 
II  veteran  householders  of  Boston, 
14  percent  of  whose  dwelling  units 
a  \_ensus  bureau  survey  shows  contained 


one  or  more  subfamilies.  Comparable 
figure  for  non-veteran  householders  was 
only  3  percent. 

ANOTHER  ANGLE 

If  insurance  companies  are  getting 
agitated  about  it,  perhaps  we'll  begin 
to  get  somewhere  with  the  problem  of 
family  disorganization.  According  to 
Dr.  Earl  C.  Bonner,  medical  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  "Emotional  instability  has 
taken  its  place  along  with  the  common 
cold,  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
for  sickness,  absenteeism  in  industry. 
The  interest  of  the  industrial  physician 
will  ultimately  be  extended  into  the 
homelife  of  the  individual  where  the 
pattern  of  mental  and  nervous  malad- 
justments is  set  and  where  emotional 
conflicts  have  fullest  interplay."  (See 
Survey  Midmonthly,  February  1947, 
"Beneath  the  Surface  of  Delinquency 
and  Child  Neglect.") 

WOE  IS  ME 

All  power,  and  plenty  of  sym- 
pathy, to  the  distinguished  personalities 
who  will  serve  on  the  nonpartisan  com- 
mission set  up  on  the  Lodge-Brown  bill 
to  study  the  operation  of  all  federal 
agencies.  Just  think  of  the  big  puddles 
of  hot  water  it  will  have  to  wade 
through  in  concerning  itself  with  (a) 
limiting  expenditures  (b)  eliminating 
duplication  (c)  consolidating  similar 
functions  (d)  abolishing  unnecessary 
functions  (e)  defining  and  limiting 
executive  functions. 

PULL  OVER 

Reckless  drivers  in  California  are 
being  treated  to  a  "friendly  informal 
discussion"  with  a  department  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  psychologist  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  bawling  out  from  a  cop, 
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reports  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House.  Diagnosis  of  many  of- 
fenders: reckless  driving  caused  by  at- 
tempt to  release  anxiety  over  financial, 
marital,  or  other  worries.  Some  are 
referred  to  psychiatrists  for  treatment; 
others  are  dealt  with  along  more  tra- 
ditional lines  -  -  warnings,  probation, 
driving  permits  suspended  or  revoked. 
Score:  86  percent  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed since  the  war  have  been  driving 
without  further  mishap.  All  those  in- 
terviewed had  been  repeatedly  involved 
in  accidents. 

VET  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Of  the  1,825,000  exservicemen 
and  women  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities  under  the  G.I.  bill,  as  of 
May  1,  a  total  of  3,377  were  training 
for  social  work,  according  to  the  VA. 

ROUNDTRIP! 

When  Irene  Murphy  sent  in  the 
manuscript  of  her  colorful  Philippine 
story  (see  page  241),  she  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  writing  in  prospect  as  well 
as  retrospect.  But  just  as  it  was  ready  to 
go  to  the  printer,  she  turned  up  in 
New  York,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  an 
imminent  return  visit.  This  time  for 
the  United  Nations — one  of  the  first 
"social  affairs  officers"  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  governments  who  request  con- 
sultation and  advice  in  developing  their 
own  welfare  programs.  One  of  a  team 


of  four,  the  others  are  child  welfare 
specialists — from  Latin  America,  Eu- 
rope and  Australia  respectively.  She 
will  be  in  Manila  before  this  issue 
comes  off  the  press. 

HEW  KEYNOTE 

Not  often,  we  imagine,  does  the 
Chicago  Tribune  burst  forth  in  ap- 
plause of  public  welfare.  So  a  July 
editorial,  favorably  commenting  on  a 
state  public  aid  commission  to  sponsor 
a  legislative  appropriation  of  $25,000 
with  which  to  make  an  economic  survey 
of  Illinois'  southern  tier  of  counties, 
seems  to  come  under  the  head  of  news. 
The  reason — these  sixteen  counties 
with  one  twentieth  of  the  population 
of  the  state  account  for  more  than  one 
tenth  of  its  one  hundred-odd  million 
dollar  annual  assistance  expenditures. 
To  move  towards  their  economic  re- 
habilitation, as  a  means  of  reducing 
dependency  made  sense  to  the  Tribune. 
Matter  of  fact,  prevention  seems  to 
make  sense  to  almost  everybody. 

GRAPHICALLY  SPEAKING 

For  undiscouraged  progressives — 
as  well  as  for  those  who  regard  with 
hopelessness  the  beating  liberal  thought 
has  been  taking  in  1947  —  Survey 
Graphic  launches  a  unique  series  of 
articles  in  its  September  issue.  Ob- 
jective is  to  jell  out  recent  develop- 
ments in  social  thinking  with  regard  to 


politics,  religion,  psychology,  and  so 
on.  One  author,  allowed  to  be  general 
and 'philosophical,  is  flanked  by  two  or 
three  others,  who  are  bound  to  be  spe- 
cific and  practical.  Kick-off  in  Sep- 
tember concerns  political  thought,  and 
features  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  writing 
under  the  title,  "A  Program  for  the 
Undiscouraged."  Companion  pieces  by 
Rufus  Terral,  Guy  Greer,  and  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke  are  devoted  to  flood 
control,  housing,  and  soil  erosion  as 
specific  areas  in  which  trends  of 
thought  are  reflected. 

Collateral  reading  for  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Felix  and  Mr.  O'Keefe  in  this 
issue  of  the  Midmonthly  is  Albert 
Deutsch's  profile  of  the  Menninger 
brothers  and  their  psychiatric  works  at 
the  famous  Menninger  Foundation  in 
Topeka,  also  in  September  Graphic. 

SUCCESS! 

A  slip  of  the  pen,  the  psychologists 
tell  us,  can  be  "very  revealing."  To 
the  staff  in  a  district  office  of  the 
British  Columbia  Health  and  Welfare 
Department,  such  a  slip  on  a  letter  de- 
livered promptly  and  without  question 
by  the  mail  carrier,  called  for  mutual 
congratulations  on  the  agency's  inter- 
pretation to  the  public.  The  letter, 
really  intended  for  the  public  utilities 
company,  was  addressed:  "Domestic 
Fight  Department,  New  Westminster, 
B.C." 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 


The  Battle  is  Joined 


As  the  first  salvos  are  being  fired  in  the  government's  war 
against  mental  illness,  ROBERT  H.  FELIX,  M.D.,  chief  of 
the  mental  hygiene  division,  USPHS,  reports  on  the  first 
year  and  future  plans  of  the  National  Mental  Health  Program. 


The  federal  government's  war 
against  mental  illness  is  on.  It  was 
declared  on  July  3,  1946,  when  the 
President  signed  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act  thereby  making  possible, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
nationwide  program  for  "the  improve- 
ment of  the  mental  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States." 

There  are  four  major  enemies  that 
must  be  vanquished :  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  mental  illness,  lack  of 
trained  personnel,  lack  of  mental  health 
services,  and  lack  of  public  interest  and 
understanding.  By  authorizing  federal 
grants  for  research,  for  training,  and 
for  assistance  to  states  in  developing 
and  expanding  their  mental  health  serv- 
ices, and  by  advocating  a  program  of 
public  education  on  mental  health,  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act  has  set 
the  stage  for  a  full  scale  attack  against 
them. 

Although  actual  operations  have  had 
to  wait  until  July  of  this  year  when 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  act,  the  period  of  time  be- 
tween passage  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds  was  spent  by  laying  plans  for 
the  campaign.  The  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  composed  of 
six  leaders  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
authorized  under  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act  to  "advise,  consult  with 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Surgeon  on  matters  relating  to  the 
activities  and  functions  of  the  Service 
in  the  field  of  mental  health,"  served, 
in  a  sense,  as  joint  chiefs-of-staff.  They 
met  four  times  during  the  year  to  rec- 
ommend policies  and  strategy  and  ad- 
vise on  the  course  of  action,  so  that  as 
soon  as  funds  became  available,  a  con- 
certed push  could  be  launched  simul- 
taneously on  all  four  fronts. 

D-Day  Arrives 

On  July  8,  1947,  a  $7,500,000  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  mental 
health  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 


1948.  Approximately  a  million  dollars 
of  this  was  for  training  grants  and 
stipends;  $400,000  for  research  grants 
and  fellowships,  and  $3,000,000  for 
grants-in-aid  to  states.  (The  remainder 
provided  funds  for  previously  estab- 
lished activities  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Division,  such  as  operation  of  the  two 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  field  studies  in  mental  hygiene, 
and  surveys  of  public  mental  hospitals. 
D-Day  for  mental  health  was  here 
at  last! 

Getting  At  Causes 

The  need  for  research  into  the  vast, 
almost  unexplored  wilderness  of  mental 
illness  is  obvious.  We  still  know  ap- 
pallingly little  about  a  group  of  mal- 
adies with  victims  that  fill  almost  half 
of  the  hospital  beds  in  the  country. 
Research  in  this  field  has  lagged  far 
behind  investigations  in  other  fields  of 
medical  science.  Today,  because  of  the 
National  Mental  Health  Act,  federal 
support  for  research  through  direct 
grants  to  universities,  laboratories,  and 
other  public  and  private  institutions, 
and  to  qualified  individuals  has  become 
a  reality,  and  offers  new  hope  that  solu- 
tions to  the  enigma  of  mental  illness 
which  has  plagued  mankind  for  so  long, 
will  be  found. 

For  the  first  year  of  its  campaign, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  so  far 
awarded  twenty-five  research  grants  in 
such  fields  as  biochemistry,  neurophy- 
siology,  psychosomatic  medicine,  psy- 
chotherapy, and  diagnostic  and  prog- 
nostic techniques.  Several  of  the 
awards  have  been  grants  to  carry  on 
investigations  in  child  behavior — a 
study  on  early  phases  of  personality 
development,  an  intensive  study  of  the 
treatment  of  preschool  children  who 
show  marked  personality  deviation,  a 
study  of  the  prediction  of  psychosis  in 
children  by  means  of  the  Rorschach 
test.  Another  grant  will  make  possible 
a  study  of  marital  adjustment  as  an 


aid  to  good  mental  health.  Others  were 
given  for  studies  which  are  hoped  to 
shed  new  light  on  the  manic-depressive 
psychosis  and  schizophrenia. 

Fourteen  research  fellowships  in 
mental  health  have  been  awarded, 
thereby  making  it  financially  possible 
for  a  limited  number  of  capable  stu- 
dents to  contribute  to  science  while 
enhancing  their  professional  growth. 

Skilled  Help  Wanted 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
hindering  any  immediate  attempt  to 
improve  mental  health  services  in  this 
country  is  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. Various  estimates  have  been 
made  as  to  the  numbers  of  psychia- 
trists, psychiatric  social  workers,  clin- 
ical psychologists,  and  psychiatric 
nurses  that  are  required  to  meet  the  . 
needs  of  the  country.  Any  figure  is  at 
best  only  a  rough  estimate,  since  we 
do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  extent  of  the  mental  health 
problem.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  demand  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  supply  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  expand  existing  training  cen- 
ters and  stimulate  potential  ones,  and 
to  recruit  personnel  to  the  field. 

Now  that  funds  are  available,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  taken  the 
first  step  toward  accomplishing  this 
goal.  Training  grants  have  been 
awarded  to  17  institutions  offering 
training  in  psychiatry,  16  in  clinical 
psychology,  9  in  psychiatric  social  work, 
and  9  in  psychiatric  nursing. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  training 
stipends  to  graduate  students  have  thus 
far  been  approved:  70  in  psychiatry, 
41  in  clinical  psychology,  40  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  and  58  in  psychia- 
tric nursing.  Stipends  range  from 
$1,200  to  $2,400  for  clinical  psychol- 
ogists, psychiatric  social  workers,  and 
psychiatric  nurses,  and  up  to  $3,600 
for  psychiatrists,  depending  upon  the 
level  of  training  for  which  the  appli- 
cant is  eligible. 
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One  of  »he  most  serious  bottlenecks 
in  the  production  of  mental  health 
personnel  has  been  the  lack  of  teachers. 
A  number  of  training  centers — and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  schools  of 
nursing — are  planning  to  use  part  of 
their  grants  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  and  consultants. 

Some  medical  schools  are  also  plan- 
ning to  use  the  grants  to  improve  the 
undergraduate  teaching  of  psychiatry 
to  medical  students  as  well  as  to  offer 
postgraduate  training  for  those  who 
elect  psychiatry  as  their  specialty.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association,  not  over 
half  the  medical  schools  in  the  country 
present  psychiatry  to  the  students  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  one  third 
the  psychiatric  instruction  was  rated 
as  indifferent  or  poor.  If  a  medical 
student  is  to  become  a  well-rounded 
physician,  he  must  realize,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  his  educational  experience,  that 
psychiatry  is  an  integral  part  of  medi- 
cine, and  that  understanding  a  pa- 
tient's emotional  life  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  making  a  correct  diag- 
nosis and  carrying  out  treatment. 

Until  psychiatry  is  presented  in  the 
proper  light,  it  will  be  difficult  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent. It  is  hoped  that  with  funds 
made  available  to  medical  schools  under 
the  National  Mental  Health  Act,  psy- 
chiatry will  be  taught  in  a  way  which 
will  challenge  the  student,  if  not  to 
enter  the  field  of  psychiatry,  then  at 
least  to  incorporate  psychiatric  con- 
cepts and  attitudes  into  his  medical 
practice. 

The  Country  Over 

A  challenging  salient  in  the  battle 
against  mental  illness  is  the  program 
of  grants  to  states,  which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  mental  health  services  in  states  and 
communities.  The  dearth  of  out- 
patient mental  health  facilities  is  a 
sad  but  well  known  fact. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  that 
in  the  entire  United  States  there  is 
provided  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
needed  clinic  services,  and  those  avail- 
able are  for  the  most  part  concentrated 
in  the  larger  population  centers.  Sev- 
eral states  are  entirely  without  extra- 
mural mental  health  services,  and  large 
areas  in  other  states  have  no  access  to 
such  facilities. 

As  a  beginning,  $3,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year 
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to  be  used  for  grants  to  states  in  their 
efforts  to  remedy  this  situation.  Grants 
are  made  on  a  matching  basis,  taking 
into  account  population,  financial  need, 
and  extent  of  the  mental  health  prob- 
lem, and  are  made  after  the  approval 
of  a  state  plan,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Mental  Health 
Authority. 

In  general,  most  of  the  state  plans 
which  have  thus  far  been  approved 
include  provision  for  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  community  mental 
health  clinics,  both  stationary  and  trav- 
eling. Some  states  which  already  have 
part  time  clinics  are  planning  to  use 
their  grants  to  enlarge  them  into  full 
time.  The  auspices  under  which  they 
will  operate  vary.  Many  states  hope 
to  establish  clinics  or  enlarge  the  serv- 
ices of  those  already  functioning,  un- 
der one  or  another  state  department; 
others  to  conduct  them  under  the  au- 
spices of  their  state  hospitals.  A  few 
aim  to  expand  their  services  by  subsid- 
izing nonprofit  clinics. 

A  number  of  states  plan  to  establish 
a  registry  of  the  mentally  handicapped 
and  of  the  psychiatric  facilities  in  their 
state;  some  will  use  a  system  of  licens- 
ing private  mental  hospitals.  Several 
states  hope  to  provide  mental  health 
consultative  services  to  state,  and  local, 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

To  overcome  the  handicap  of  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  trained  personnel,  a 
number  of  states  are  planning  to  give 
doctors,  nurses,  psychologists,  and  so- 
cial workers,  already  employed  in  the 
state  services,  special  training  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  better  equipment 
for  work  in  the  programs.  Projects  of 
other  states  include  workshops  in  men- 
tal hygiene  for.  their  public  health 
nurses,  or  payment  of  their  expenses 
to  attend  workshops  in  other  states. 
Another  training  device  being  consid- 
ered is  a  series  of  institutes  in  mental 
hygiene  for  physicians,  social  workers, 
educators,  or  other  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  plans  to  conduct  one 
or  more  demonstration  clinics  to  illus- 
trate the  types  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices which  can  be  rendered  in  a  com- 
munity. Their  location  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  a  real  com- 
munity need  and  a  sincere  desire  for 
such  service.  The  basic  personnel  of 
a  demonstration  clinic  will  consist  of  a 
psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  two  psy- 
chiatric social  workers  and  a  record 
analyst,  with  necessary  clerical  assist- 
ance. The  demonstration  clinic,  while 


furnishing  out-patient  psychiatric  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  will  be  a  nucleus 
for  the  dissemination  of  mental  health 
information  to  individuals,  groups,  and 
agencies  in  the  area. 

Battle  Against  Ignorance 

The  fourth  offensive,  and  one  which 
must  be  vigilantly  and  carefully  waged 
if  the  other  three  are  to  succeed,  is  the 
education  of  the  public  to  the  facts 
about  mental  illness.  Obviously,  if  pa- 
tients suffering  from  mild  emotional 
disorders  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  early  treatment — when  the  chances 
for  recovery  are  greatest — they  must 
come  for  aid  early.  Before  they  will 
do  this,  however,  the  ignorance  and 
misconceptions  about  mental  illness, 
which  make  patients  reluctant  to  seek 
treatment,  must  be  overcome. 

The  first  task  is  to  educate  people 
to  understand  that  mental  illness  is  as 
much  a  sickness  as  tuberculosis  or  ap- 
pendicitis, and  that  the  mentally  ill 
person  needs  medical  help  just  as  any 
other  patient  does.  When  people  be- 
gin to  realize  this  basic  fact,  they  will 
be  less  hesitant  to  seek  aid  early.  Only 
then,  too,  will  they  begin  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  trained  personnel,  for  good 
hospital  care  and  adequate  out-patient 
facilities,  and  for  scientific  research. 
Just  as  the  stigma  attached  to  tuber- 
culosis has  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
wake  of  community  education,  so  men- 
tal illness  will  come  to  be  accepted 
with  better  grace  as  the  public  becomes 
better  informed  about  it. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  doing 
what  it  can,  through  pamphlets,  arti- 
cles, and  other  media,  to  disseminate 
information  about  mental  health.  A 
number  of  states  are  planning  programs 
to  educate  the  public  by  sponsoring  or 
stimulating  lectures,  radio  programs, 
films,  pamphlets,  and  other  educational 
material. 

But  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
facts  of  mental  health  falls  on  all  of  us 
— doctors,  social  workers,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, and  all  others  who  deal  with  hu- 
man beings  in  a  professional  capacity. 
It  also  rests  with  the  layman — with 
every  American  citizen — to  join  in  the 
battle  against  ignorance  and  prejudice 
that  surrounds  mental  illness.  Through 
state  and  local  mental  hygiene  societies 
and  other  health  and  welfare  commit- 
tees, citizens  can  form  a  volunteer 
army  in  this  fight. 

To  augment  the  research  work  that 
will  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
country,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
planning  to  build  a  National  Institute 
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of  Mental  Health,  authorized  under 
the  act,  where  intensive  research  will 
be  done  by  a  full  time  staff  and  by 
advanced  students  representing  all  the 
sciences  which  may  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  health.  This  group  will 
carry  on  an  integrated  program  of  in- 
vestigations, emphasizing  the  use  of 
cross-discipline,  research  teams.  For 
clinical  observation  the  institute  will 
include  a  hospital  unit,  with  patients 
selected  on  the  basis  of  studies  being 
conducted.  In  its  last  session  Congress 
appropriated  $850,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site,  and  for  the  drawing  of  plans 
and  specifications. 

For  the  Future 

One  aspect  of  the  training  program 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  developed  in 
the  next  year  is  the  improved  psychia- 
tric orientation  of  the  general  medical 
practitioner.  Aside  from  the  acute 
shortage  of  psychiatrists,  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  men- 
tal illness  makes  it  imperative  that  the 


family  physician  help  meet  it.  In  men- 
tal illnesses,  as  in  others,  he  is  the  first 
line  of  defense;  properly  trained,  he 
could  deal  effectively  with  the  milder 
cases  of  emotional  disturbance. 

A  goal  toward  which  we  all  work 
is  that  eventually  every  community  will 
have  access  to  an  all-purpose  mental 
health  clinic,  either  stationary  or  trav- 
eling, available  to  all  segments  of  the 
population.  Special  problems,  however, 
frequently  make  themselves  felt  in  a 
community  before  the  need  of  an  all- 
purpose  clinic  is  appreciated. 

There  may  be,  for  instance,  a  press- 
ing need  for  a  child  guidance  clinic 
or  for  psychiatric  services  in  the  school 
or  the  court.  The  health  department 
may  initiate  a  mental  health  program 
by  providing  a  physician  or  nurse  with 
psychiatric  training  for  its  prenatal  or 
well-baby  clinics ;  or  it  may  decide  to 
conduct  an  institute  in  mental  hygiene 
for  its  public  health  workers.  Perhaps 
a  community  may  wish  to  promote  a 
marriage-counseling  center  or  mental 
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hygiene  discussion  groups  in  schools  and 
colleges.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  types  of  services  with  which  a 
state  or  community  may  begin  its  men- 
tal health  program.  But  it  should  not 
stop  there.  The  program  should  logic- 
ally and  progressively  be  expanded 
until  mental  services  for  the  entire 
community  are  provided. 

The  Public  Health  Service  feels  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  patients  and 
the  community  to  have  a  mental  health 
program  integrated  into  the  general 
medical  program  of  the  community.  If 
out-patient  clinical  facilities  are  avail- 
able, psychiatric  services  should  be 
woven  into  them.  The  fact  that  the 
mental  health  facilities  are  not  segre- 
gated would  tend  to  remove,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community,  much  of  the 
stigma  that  is  still  attached  to  any 
form  of  mental  illness — thus  encour- 
aging patients  to  seek  help  earlier. 

As  these  facilities  are  developed  in 
the  community  and  as  they  are  accepted 
and  recognized  as  being  of  value,  a 
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logical  and  effective  job  of  educating 
the  public  will  be  done.  People  will 
see  mental  hygiene  in  action,  they  will 
learn  that  cases  can  be  found  early, 
and  cured  or  materially  helped,  and 
they  will  begin  to  think  of  mental  ill- 
ness as  they  would  any  other  ailment. 
Lest  hope  is  aroused  that  the  mil- 
lenium  in  psychiatric  services  is  nearly 
here,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
need  for  mental  health  services  is  great 
everywhere  and  that  the  shortage  of 
personnel  makes  the  provision  of  the 
full  quota  of  services  not  immediately 


possible.  This  means  that,  at  least  in 
the  initial  years  of  the  program,  the 
need  for  mental  health  services  may  go 
unmet  in  many  localities.  It  also  means 
that  cooperation  among  state  and  com- 
munity organizations  is  essential  from 
the  very  start,  if  an  equitable  state- 
wide program  is  eventually  to  be  real- 
ized. 

The  acceptance  by  your  federal  gov- 
ernment of  greatly  increased  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  mental  health  is 
of  tremendous  significance.  But  it  in 
no  way  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the 


individual   states.    Quite   to   the  con- 
trary. 

The  success  of  the  program  depends 
upon  the  type  of  teamwork  which  has 
proved  so  effective  in  other  fields  of 
public  health- — the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  states,  communities,  and 
public  and  private  professional  and  lay 
organizations.  With  such  teamwork 
this  naton  can  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  conquest  of  one  of  man- 
kind's worst  afflictions — mental  illness 
— and  to  a  successful  program  of  pre- 
vention. 
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Advance   guard   in   the   government's   fight   for  mental   hea  1th  —  Dr.  Felix,  Attorney  General  Parran,  and  Mr.  O'Keefe 


Laying' the  Groundwork 


The  blueprints  of  battle  in  the 
government's  war  against  mental  illness 
call  for  four  kinds  of  specialists — psy- 
chiatrists, clinical  psychologists,  psy- 
chiatric social  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurses.  The  plan  of  attack  fans  out  in 
three  directions,  toward  getting  at  the 
causes  of  mental  illness,  toward  pro- 
ducing enough  well  trained  specialists 
to  meet  the  need,  and  toward  getting 
services  to  all  people  the  country  over. 
In  the  first  year  after  the  79th  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act,  the  mental  hygiene  di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,  developed  these  blue- 
prints and  planned  the  attack.  The 
staff  of  the  division  was  expanded  to 
include  representatives  from  each  of 
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the  four  specialties,  and  the  division 
itself  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
three  major  fields  of  division  respon- 
sibility— research,  training,  and  com- 
munity services.  Advisory  committees 
in  these  three  fields  were  also  set  up 
to  assist  the  council,  with  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  four  specialties 
appointed  to  each  committee. 

In  order  to  launch  an  intelligent  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  mental  illness, 
an  effort  was  made  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  Surveys  have 
been  made  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  learn  of  the  facilities  available 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  the  training  facilities  avail- 
able in  each  of  the  specialty  fields,  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  state 
mental  health  departments,  and  other 
pertinent  facts.  Similar  surveys  are  be- 


ing carried  out  by  each  of  the  state 
mental  health  authorities,  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  are  responsible 
for  the  planning  of  a  statewide  mental 
health  program. 

Training — A  Top  Priority 

The  urgent  need  to  improve  and 
expand  training  facilities  commanded 
top  attention  in  the  battle  sector  as- 
signed to  psychiatric  social  work,  when 
the  consultant  in  psychiatric  social 
work  was  appointed  to  the  mental  hy- 
giene division  of  USPHS  in  October 
1946.  At  that  time  there  were  fourteen 
schools  of  social  work  approved  for 
the  training  of  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers by  the  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Workers.  With  the 
administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of 
each,  the  consultant  discussed  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  act  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  would  assist  the  training  cen- 
ters in  the  expansion  or  improvement 
of  their  training  facilities.  Matters 
contingent  upon  an  expanded  program 
were  also  considered — the  need  for 
funds  to  employ  additional  faculty 
members  fnr  teaching  and  supervision, 
to  acquire  additional  nonprofessional 
personnel,  and  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
supplies,  equipment,  travel  expenses. 

Several  of  the  schools  of  social  work 
were  found  to  be  anxious  to  include 
a  third  year  of  training  for  individuals 
who  had  acquired  their  master's  de- 
grees and  had  had  three  or  more  years 
of  successful  experience  in  the  field. 
It  was  their  feeling  that  such  an  op- 
portunity would  attract  individuals  of 
great  promise.  This  development  was 
welcomed  by  the  division,  whose  studies 
had  shown  that  there  was  a  serious 
deficiency  of  supervisory,  teaching,  re- 
search, and  administrative  personnel; 
and  when  the  stipend  plan  was  estab- 
lished, the  division  had  carefully  con- 
sidered this  type  of  training. 

The  stipend  plan  which  was  finally 
developed  provides  support  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years  of  training. 
Stipends  for  the  first-year  level  were 
established  after  much  discussion  as  to 
their  advisability.  It  was  questioned 
whether  schools  would  feel  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  a  first-year  student 
for  a  stipend  from  funds  earmarked 
for  mental  hygiene  training  since  the 
faculty  at  most  schools  regards  this 
year  of  training  as  a  period  of  orienta- 
tion to  the  entire  field  of  social  work, 
offering  an  opportunity  for  the  careful 
evaluation  of  the  student's  personality 
and  capacity  for  psychiatric  social  work. 

However,  it  was  believed  that  cer- 
tain selected  individuals  without  grad- 
uate education  who  may  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a  psychiatric  setting  and 
who  were  mature  and  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  preparing  themselves  for  a 
professional  career  in  psychiatric  social 
work  would  need  some  form  of  help 
for  this  training. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  a  first- 
year  stipend  of  $1,200  was  established. 
A  $1,600  stipend  was  designated  for 
individuals  who  have  completed  the 
first  year  of  social  work  education,  who 
desire  training  in  psychiatric  social 
work,  and  who  have  been  evaluated  by 
the  faculty  as  Competent  professionally 
and  personally.  A  $2,400  stipend  was 
offered  for  the  third  advanced  year  of 
training  in  order  to  attract  individuals 
who,  after  several  years  of  experience, 


find  it  difficult  to  finance  additional 
education.  In  all  cases,  the  stipends 
awarded  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  with  the  individual  applicant 
being  reviewed  by  the  faculty  and  se- 
lected according  to  their  standing. 

In  answer  to  the  public  announce- 
ment that  all  training  centers  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  these 
funds,  applications  from  thirty-one 
training  institutions  were  received  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  grants 
to  be  used  for  the  training  of  psychia- 
tric social  workers. 

During  the  month  of  ApnT  1947, 
the  council  and  its  committees  met  in 
Washington  to  consider  training  appli- 
cations and  requests  for  research  grants. 
The  Training  Committee  was  divided 
into  four  subcommittees  to  consider 
applications  in  the  four  fields. 

At  that  time  it  was  expected  that 
approximately  one  million  dollars 
would  be  available  for  training.  This 
sum  was  apportioned  to  the  four  fields, 
with  40  percent  for  psychiatry  and  20 
percent  for  each  of  the  other  fields. 

Principles  and  Criteria 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  psychiatric  social  work,  who  were 
Dr.  Frederick  Allen  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman,  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy  of 
New  York  City,  Dr.  John  Murray  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross  of  Wash- 
ington, Miss  Charlotte  Towle  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  writer,  as  executive  secre- 
tary, developed  nine  working  principles 
as  follows: 

1.  That  no  funds  for  institutional  grants 
for  second-year  training  in  psychiatric  so- 
cial work  be  approved  at  this  time  unless 
the  second-year  curriculum  of  an  individual 
school  is  acceptable  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Social  Work  and  unless 
that  association  will  take  the  responsibility 
for    recommending    to    that    school    that    it 
develop   a   psychiatric  social   work  curricu- 
lum.   It  is  not  considered  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
to   finance   the   initial    development   of   the 
second-year  curriculum  in  a  school  of  social 
work. 

2.  That  no  grants  will  be  approved  for 
the   financing  of   field   work  centers   which 
are  not  integral  parts  of  the  master's  degree 
program    in   a    recognized   school    of   social 
work. 

3.  That  applications  will  not  be  approved 
when  a  school  is  in  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion  or    when    the    leadership    of    a    school 
is    in    question,    pending    reexamination    by 
the    American    Association    of    Schools    of 
Social    Work. 

4.  That   permanent  or  expendible   equip- 
ment  will   not   be   authorized    at  this   time, 
but  that  a  grant  of  8  percent  for  overhead 
costs  for  all   projects  would  be   authorized. 


5.  That  no  grants  for  the  specific  devel- 
opment of  first-year  casework  training  will 
be    authorized. 

6.  That  it  will  be  the  policy  of  this  sub- 
committee  not  to  grant  stipends   for   first- 
year   training  in   social   work   at  this  time. 

7.  That   third-year   programs   at   schools 
which    have    strong   second-year    programs 
will  be  considered. 

8.  That    schools    which    are    developing 
programs  in  geographic  areas  where  first- 
and-second-year  students  are  available  will 
not  be  granted  stipends  at  this  time.    This 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  such  schools  can 
draw   on   the  population  in  the   immediate 
area    of   the   school. 

9.  That    the    subcommittee    will    not   en- 
dorse the  program  of  a  school  with  a  weak 
curriculum  by  the  authorization  of  training 
stipends. 

The  committee  developed  the  follow- 
ing criteria  by  which  training  institu- 
tions could  be  evaluated: 

1.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  • 
professional  standard-setting  and  field-con- 
sultation position  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work. 

2.  That  there  should   be   a   widening  or 
the  base  of  teaching  and  field  supervision 
in  the  most  professionally  sound  and  well- 
established    psychiatric    social    work    pro- 
grams   to    increase    the    quantity   of    well- 
trained    psychiatric   social   workers   for   the 
field. 

3.  That    the    three    major    schools    sub- 
mitting applications   should   be   assisted   in 
their  exploratory  development  of   a   third- 
year    program    for    mature    students,    in- 
tended to  train  these  students  in  the  areas 
of  teaching,  administration,  and  supervisory 
responsibility. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  recognition  of 
the  need  to  increase  the  professional  per- 
sonnel available  and  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment  within   the   second    training   year   of 
further    field    facilities    in    schools    which 
have    strong   leadership    and,    in    addition, 
have  approved  psychiatric  social  work  cur- 
ricula, which  are  widely  placed  geographic- 
ally, and  which  could  be  expected  to  assist 
in   improving   the   quantity   and   quality   of 
competent    workers    in    areas    of    serious 
dearth. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  Training  Committee  for 
training  grants  and  stipends  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work  was  approximately 
$340,000.  Since  Congress  had  not  yet 
taken  final  action  on  the  Appropriation 
bill  at  the  time  of  the  committee's  last 
meeting,  only  those  schools  with  a  high 
rank  could  be  informed  that  they  could 
expect  to  receive  funds.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Appropriation  Act,  final 
word  was  sent  to  the  following  train- 
ing centers  which  were  to  receive  grants 
and  stipends: 
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American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Chicago, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Smith  College,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Tulane  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville. 

No  stipends  were  granted  to  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work  nor  to  the  University  of 
Louisville,  which  was  in  the  process 
of  organizing  a  new  psychiatric  se- 
quence. 

As  these  training  programs  begin 
operation,  an  annual  program  audit 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  training 
and  standards  section  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Division  to  evaluate  the  prog- 
ress of  training  being  accomplished  at 
these  cooperating  training  centers. 

Among  the  States 

With  the  passage  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Act,  it  was  certain  that  $3,000,000 
would  be  available  to  assist  the  states 
and  territories  in  developing  their  men- 
tal health  programs.  Each  state  must 
prepare  a  plan  for  developing  its  re- 
sources with  particular  emphasis  on  out- 
patient mental  hygiene  facilities. 

Among  the  consultants  who  will  be 
made  available  in  division  headquarters 
to  assist  the  states  in  their  planning 
will  be  a  psychiatric  social  worker  who 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  set- 
ting up  personnel  standards  for  state 
programs  and  in  assisting  the  state 
mental  health  authority  in  planning 
the  proper  utilization  of  psychiatric 
social  work  services.  This  individual 
will  also  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
state  plans  with  regard  to  the  adequate 
provision  for  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers in  the  state  program. 

Psychiatric  social  workers  will  be 
employed  in  the  demonstration  clinics 
which  Dr.  Felix  has  described,  to  assist 
in  the  necessary  case  work  services  as 
well  as  in  the  community  organization 
aspects  of  the  work.  It  may  be  expected 
that  training  institutes  will  also  be 
sponsored  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  mental  health  personnel  and  that 
social  workers  throughout  the  country 
will  benefit  from  this  type  of  program. 

The  surveys  being  conducted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  doubtless 
indicate  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a  serious  dearth  of  personnel 
and  training  facilities.  When  these 
facts  are  known,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  encourage  the  development  of 
training  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  areas.  There  is  a  well  known 


concentration  of  schools  of  social  work 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  in 
the  New  England  and  mid-Atlantic 
states.  When  the  complete  needs  of 
the  southern  and  western  sections  of 
the  country  are  known,  training  cen- 
ters in  those  areas  may  be  encouraged 
to  develop  the  types  of  programs  neces- 
sary to  train  individuals  in  the  mental 
health  specialty  fields. 

It  is  believed  that  the  training  spe- 
cialists in  the  Training  and  Standards 
Section,  as  they  carry  out  their  duties, 
will  be  able  to  discover  which  clinics, 
mental  hospitals,  and  social  agencies 
have  developed  to  a  point  of  carrying 
the  responsibilities  of  training  students 
of  social  work  in  field  work  practice. 
This  information  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  schools  of  social  work,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  schools  will  more 
widely  utilize  field  work  facilities  some- 
what removed  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  school.  If  adequate  num- 
bers of  mental  hygiene  personnel  are 
to  be  trained,  every  resource  in  the 
country  must  be  utilized  to  fill  the  gap 
in  field  work  training  facilities. 

As  the  states  are  able  to  develop 
more  adequate  mental  hygiene  preven- 
tive programs  as  well  as  treatment  pro- 
grams, the  need  for  consultants  is  ex- 
pected to  be  greater.  To  meet  this, 
consultants  in  the  various  specialty 
fields  will  be  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  district  offices 
which  are  strategically  located  through- 
out the  United  States.  Each  district 
office  is  responsible  for  the  field  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  states  within  its  area.  These  con- 
sultants will  be  available  for  the  states 
in  developing  and  expanding  their  pro- 
grams as  specialized  personnel  in  psy- 
chiatry, clinical  psychology,  psychiatric 
social  work,  and  psychiatric  nursing. 
Of  future  interest  to  social  workers 
are  the  plans  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  expand  research  activities.  In 
order  to  solve  the  many  enigmas  of 
mental  illness,  it  is  hoped  that  better 


The  •  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  are  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Strecker.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  David  M.  Levy, 
New  York;  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger, 
medical  director,  The  Menninger  Clinic ; 
Dr.  John  Romano,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry. University  of  Rochester  School 
of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Alan  Gregg,  director, 
the  Medical  Sciences,  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation ;  Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman,  Langley 
Porter  Clinic,  San  Francisco;  Surgeon 
General  Thomas  Parran,  chairman,  ex- 
officio.  Dr.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Bowman 
succeeded  Dr.  Frank  F.  Tallman  and 
Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  whose  teVms 
expired  in  August  1947. 


methods  for  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  mental  illness  can  be  discovered. 
In  turn,  the  results  of  this  research  can 
be  projected  into  a  national  preventive 
and  treatment  program  through  the 
resources  developed  by  the  states. 

In  the  area  of  psychiatric  social 
work,  the  need  for  research  is  particu- 
larly great,  and  here,  as  with  the  other 
three  specialty  fields,  two  methods  will 
be  used  to  develop  research  personnel 
and  to  encourage  research  projects. 
First,  it  is  expected  that  research  fel- 
lowships will  be  made  available  to 
workers  in  all  four  specialty  fields,  in- 
cluding psychiatric  social  workers,  in 
order  to  encourage  individuals  with  re- 
search ability  to  develop  their  capacities 
further.  Second,  research  projects  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Research  Section 
of  the  division  for  consideration  and 
review  and  then  presented  to  the  Re- 
search Committee  for  action. 

It  is  also  hoped  that,  in  the  future, 
the  training  specialists  in  the  Training 
and  Standards  Section  may  assist  in 
the  development  of  training  materials 
which  can  be  made  available  upon  the 
request  of  training  centers  or  of  state 
mental  health  authorities.  This  ma- 
terial could  consist  of  agenda  for  in- 
service  training  seminars,  sponsored  by 
the  authority,  for  mental  hygiene  per- 
sonnel within  a  particular  state,  or 
training  films  which  could  be  supplied 
to  centers  for  use  in  their  regular  train- 
ing programs.  This  whole  subject  will 
be  explored,  and  any  material  developed 
will  be  made  available  through  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Division. 

The  battle  strategy  of  this  war  on 
mental  illness  calls  for  patient  and  per- 
sistent examination  into  the  causes  of 
mental  illness,  constant  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  treatment,  and  a 
continuous  effort  to  expand  services 
until  they  come  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  need  them.  Through  such  pro- 
jected plans  as  the  demonstration  clinics 
and  the  traveling  clinics  in  rural  areas, 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  en- 
deavor to  test  and  develop  experimental 
ideas  in  the  mental  hygiene  field,  so 
that  the  strategy  may  prove  successful. 
Any  new  method  which  offers  hope 
for  the  prevention  of  improved  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  will  have  the 
support  and  interest  of  the  service. 

Although  many  of  these  activities  are 
at  present  only  in  the  planning  state, 
it  is  hoped  that  through  the  efforts  of 
these  first  years  the  groundwork  will 
be  laid  for  a  continuing  and  expanding 
program  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  mental  illness  in  this  countrv. 
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Drawn  for  Survey  Midmonthly  by  Marguerite  Drewry 


One  of  the  seventeen  mobile  units  at  work  in  a  devastated  outpost,  sketched  from  wood 
carving   done   "on  the  spot"   and   presented   to  author  as  parting  gift  from  "Team  8" 


faith  Rekindled! 


IRENE  ELLIS  MURPHY  tells  a  story  of  the  voluntary  "yeast"  in  America's  "dough.' 


From  vivid  memories  of  my 
Philippine  mission  this  is  a  salute  to  the 
distinctive  role  of  the  American  volun- 
tary agency.  It  is  also  a  salute  to  les- 
sons learned  from  mistakes  made  in 
our  own  depression,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Previously,  at  home,  I  had  belonged 
to  the  pro-governmental  agency  wing 
of  social  workers.  Private  agencies 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  characteristics 
essential  to  make  them  the  crusaders, 
the  experimenters,  the  quick,  facile,  re- 
sponsive agents  of  the  generous  Amer- 
ican heart.  My  assignment  as  field 
representative  of  Philippine  War  Re- 
lief of  the  United  States  rekindled  all 
the  old  faiths  we  have  had  about  the 
unique  role  of  the  voluntary  agency.  In 
a  new  setting,  lessons  learned  in  those 
overwhelmingly  confusing  depression 


days  of  unemployment  relief,  soup 
kitchens  and  the  red  apple,  were  rapidly 
put  to  work  because  of  the  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  voluntary  agencies. 

The  voluntary  pennies  contributed  to 
Philippine  War  Relief  through  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund  campaigns  in  the 
United  States  totaled  up  to  about 
twelve  cents  for  each  of  the  18,000,000 
Filipinos.  Against  that,  UNRRA  put 
in  sixty-six  cents  and  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment about  $22  in  direct  payments 
for  proved  and  notarized  war  damage 
claims.  But  I  know  that  the  prompt 
generosity,  the  flexibility,  the  speed 
with  which  these  pennies  came  in  days 
of  critical  emergency  multiplied  their 
value  a  hundredfold.  And  I  would 
rather  have  had  the  lessons  learned 
from  our  depression  than  to  have  had 


three  times  as  much  money  without  it. 

To  save  the  Philippines,  our  proud 
little  foster  democrary  in  Asia,  we 
practically  had  to  destroy  it.  The  only 
Christian  democracy  in  the  Orient — 
with  public  education,  public  health, 
universities,  with  sewage,  with  bathtubs 
and  boulevards. 

In  early  1946,  when  I  arrived,  the 
Pearl  of  the  Orient  looked  like  a  gigan- 
tic shantytown  of  our  own  Thirties. 
The  people  resembled  a  bonus  army 
that  has  camped  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  for  two  years,  in  pasteboard  car- 
ton lean-tos  with  roofs  of  scraps  of 
burned  tins,  with  rivulets  of  sewage  in 
the  front  yard.  Roads  bombed.  Bridges 
hanging  like  sagging  hammocks  across 
wide  swift  streams.  Telephones  that 
didn't  work,  mail  that  didn't  go  or 
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come,  trains  and  buses  that  didn't  run. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  this  Shanty- 
town,  I  found,  not  John  Doe,  but  his 
Oriental  prototype,  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 
Juan  is  quite  different  from  John  in 
many  outward  respects.  Different 
color,  different  job.  Juan's  job  is  walk- 
ing behind  a  caribou,  knee  deep  in  the 
mud  of  a  fertile  rice  paddy.  Only  now, 
the  caribou  has  gone  because  the  Japs 
ate  him.  No  rice  seedlings.  The  soil 
had  gone  sour  after  four  years  of  war. 
Juan  lives  in  a  Nipa  thatch  hut  and  has 
more  children  than  John.  Two  more 
to  be  exact,  or  four  altogether.  But 
Juan  is  as  proud  and  independent  as 
any  New  England  Yankee.  Juan  de 
la  Cruz  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  post- 
war man,  without  work  animals,  with- 
out seeds,  with  new,  war-born  bacteria 
in  his  chest  and  blood  stream. 

The  war  had  made  his  world  go  hay- 
wire just  as  suddenly  as  the  depression 
had  made  John's.  He  needed  help 
from  someone  who  sensed  what  he 
needed  to  get  on  his  feet,  until  a  good 
harvest.  He  needed  it  quickly,  de- 
cently, adequately,  and  briefly.  So  did 
the  John  Doe  of  our  own  Thirties. 

I  found  Juan  complaining  about  the 
relief  program  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  John  did.  With  a  warming  and 
nostalgic  humor  I  heard  the  Manila 
Filipino  living  in  these  subtropics  off 
the  China  Coast  utter  every  single 
hope,  fear,  and  charge  that  Americans 
did  in  my  home  town  of  Detroit  in  the 
1930's.  He  was  learning  his  lesson  in 
the  same  hard  way  we  did. 

"The  people  who  need  relief  don't 
get  it.  ...  It's  been  flour,  food,  but 
chiefly  clothing  that's  been  so  badly 
handled."  Thus  went  the  rumors  of 
the  bewildered. 

The  "politicos"  of  1946  were  in  for 
it,  just  as  ours  of  the  Thirties  had 
been.  "They  just  give  to  their  friends 
and  relatives  in  their  own  home  towns. 
So  went  the  prosecuting  chant.  How 
well  I  knew  that  there  has  to  be  a 
scapegoat  when  relief  is  inadequate  to 
the  need ! 

Voluntary  Directives 

The  twelve  pennies  per  capita  of 
Philippine  War  Relief  amounted  al- 
together to  about  two  million  dollars. 
My  directives  were  simple,  ground  out 
of  the  experience  of  our  own  depression 
years : 

1 .  Let  the  programs  bespeak  the  bona 
fide  good  will  of  the  heart  of  America 
for  human  distress. 

2.  Use  the  funds  to  extend  the  Fili- 
pinos' own  government  services  for  the 


forgotten,   neglected,  off-the-road  peo- 
ple who  suffered  most. 

3.  Employ   an    all-Filipino   staff   of 
the   best    professional    doctors,    nurses, 
dentists,  social  workers — 180  of  them 
— that  you  can  find,  and  pay  them  ade- 
quately. 

4.  Bring  supplies  and  staff  in  to  co- 
ordinate striking  power  so  that  every 
dollar  will  count  for  most  in  terms  of 
human  wealth  and  recovery. 

In  other  words,  evolve  a  strategical 
plan  for  putting  to  work  that  two  mil- 
lion dollars  of  voluntary  American 
money. 

Bricks  Without  Straw 

Take  the  matter  of  morale.  The 
Philippine  people  have  all  the  wit  and 
wisdom  to  do  a  good  job  for  them- 
selves. Fortunately,  I  knew  that,  for  I 
had  spent  a  year  in  the  Islands  in  the 
early  Thirties,  when  they  were  just 
beginning  to  take  over  the  reins  of  their 
own  government,  as  a  commonwealth, 
under  our  Independence  Act.  The 
very  fact  that  our  agency,  relatively 
speaking,  had  so  little  money  meant 
that  from  the  day  I  landed  we  had  to 
put  ourselves  at  their  disposal,  instead 
of  asking  them  to  put  themselves  at 
ours.  We  had  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  just  as  they  were  doing.  Our 
good  strong  American  heart  had  to 
shine  through  a  mist  of  inadequacies, 
shortages,  and  frustrations,  and  the 
light  that  did  come  through  helped 
their  morale  no  end.  As  they  put  it, 
"This  is  the  America  we  prefer  to 
cherish." 

I  knew  also  that  it  would  do  no 
good  simply  to  put  ourselves  at  their 
disposal  in  Manila,  any  more  than  an 
American  private  agency  can  do  much 
good  by  just  spending  its  time  in  Wash- 
ington. We  had  to  get  out  into  the  back 
country,  to  the  other  Islands,  let  peo- 
ple see  us,  know  that  America  did 
have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  remote  pocket- 
book.  Before  I  left  I  had  visited 
thirty-nine  of  the  fifty  provinces,  carry- 
ing my  own  straw  bed  mat  and  sharing 
sleeping  space  on  split  bamboo  floors. 

Take  the  matter  of  personnel — key 
not  only  to  our  operations  but  also  to 
those  of  the  Philippine  government, 
UNRRA  and  other  voluntary  agencies. 
We  stuck  to  our  directive.  Altogether, 
we  recruited  and  put  to  work  seventeen 
doctors,  seventeen  dentists,  thirty-five 
social  workers. 

The  magic  figure  seventeen  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  operated  through 
seventeen  mobile  units,  whose  seven- 
teen driver-mechanics  were  almost  the 


"lead"  horses  of  these  teams  of  spe- 
cialists. Before  the  year  was  out  we 
had  sent  them  into  every  province. 
They  had  given  personal  service  to  over 
one  and  a  half  million  people.  Theirs 
was  indeed  a  vivid  demonstration  al- 
most literally  at  the  grass  roots,  of 
what  competence  and  training  could 
achieve  in  the  administration  of  relief 
and  personal  service. 

Hampered  by  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, UNRRA  could  not,  as  could  our 
little  private  agency,  show  people  how 
the  job  ought  to  be  done.  In  general, 
UNRRA  was  good.  I  saw  it  bring 
the  price  of  bread  down  from  $2  a  loaf 
to  20  cents.  I  saw  its  volume  of  sup- 
ply break  the  black  market  in  canned 
milk  for  babies.  But  it  left  dangling 
the  end  distribution  of  its  product.  To 
"let  each  receiving  country  administer 
its  own  UNRRA  relief"  sounded  good. 
We  voted  for  the  idea.  .  But  the  Fili- 
pino politicos  were  not  trained  to  ad- 
minister relief,  any  more  than  ours  had 
been  in  the  1930*8. 

Before  I  left,  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  realize  that  elected 
officials  were  not  necessarily  good  relief 
administrators.  It  established  a  corps 
of  paid  civil  servants  to  do  the  job.  The 
Island  government  has  now  accepted 
and  established  the  principle  of  com- 
petence in  relief  administration. 

Counting  for  Most 

Take  the  matter  of  using  what  little 
we  had  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  I  remember  starting  off  for  a 
trip  through  northern  Luzon  with  two 
bales  of  new  dresses,  handmade  by 
American  volunteers.  'I  had  calculated 
in  my  Manila  office  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  distribute  about  ten  of  these  to 
school  girls  in  each  town,  during  my 
whole  itinerary. 

Within  five  minutes  after  our  first 
stop  at  Candun,  100  little  girls  ap- 
peared. They  were  all  equally  ragged. 
Even  if  I  gave  way  all  of  my  ten 
dresses,  ninety  little  girls  would  be 
left  who  would  go  home  and  tell  their 
parents  that  the  "American  lady"  had 
made  a  mistake  and  given  the  dresses  to 
girls  who  didn't  need  them.  Our  real 
"mistake"  of  course  was  that  we  simply 
didn't  have  enough  dresses. 

This  was  typical  of  all  our  supplies. 
It  would  have  taken  a  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  to  make  them  go 
around.  What  we  did  later,  in  the 
case  of  the  dresses,  was  carefully  to  cal- 
culate our  supply  and  finally  decide 
that  we  had  enough  to  issue  clothing  to 
girls  and  boys  who  couldn't  go  to 
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school  at  all  for  lack  of  it;  With  the 
help  of  teachers  we  found  them  hiding 
in  their  thatched  homes,  literally  naked 
or  with  ragged  loin  cloths,  ashamed  to 
mix  with  their  fellows.  As  it  worked 
out,  these  children  constituted  about  25 
percent  of  the  school  population  in 
some  provinces.  For  them  we  had 
enough. 

I  remember  another  trip  to  the 
provincial  hospitals  where  I  saw  opera- 
tions performed  without  anesthesia.  In 
one — in  Davao — a  boy  of  nine  was  hav- 
ing his  left  leg  amputated  below  the 
knee.  He  had  been  dynamite  fishing. 
His  parents,  jaws  gripped  in  sympa- 
thetic agony,  eyes  staring  dully  with 
resentment,  held  him  down.  Doctors 
and  nurses  worked  quickly — with  no 
ether,  no  gloves. 

Within  the  next  forty-eight  hours, 
from  our  little  warehouse  in  Manila, 
we  had  flown  enough  ether  and  gloves 
to  Davao  to  last  that  hospital  for  a 
year. 

One  Passed  By 

In  terms  of  our  strategical  plan  we 
had  "supplemented  the  Filipino's  own 
government  service"  and  certainly  had 
brought  "supplies  and  staff  into  coordi- 
nate striking  power  to  do  the  maximum 
of  good  for  human  health  and  re- 
covery." 

One  opportunity  to  "coordinate 
striking  power"  passed  me  by,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  regret  it.  If  un- 
der our  own  private  auspices  we  had 
just  one  ship,  to  use  quickly  without 
reference  to  intergovernmental  chan- 
nels! But  the  story  so  well  illustrates 
what  voluntary  agencies  can  do — even 
though  we  did  not — that  it  may  be 
worth  the  telling. 

I  had  just  come  back  to  Manila 
from  a  trip  to  Taal,  Batangas.  There, 
over  the  door  of  the  municipal  dis- 
pensary, a  sign  had  hung  askew,  tilted 
in  the  bombing.  Inside  was  a  bare 
room ;  empty  shelves ;  a  rusted  collapsed 
metal  examining  table,  down  on  its 
front  legs,  like  a  camel.  There  was  a 
desk  and  two  chairs,  one  for  the  public 
health  officer,  the  other  for  his  patient. 
The  officer,  a  civil  servant,  had  a  good 
record,  was  still  on  the  payroll,  able 
and  anxious  to  attend  to  the  public 
health.  But  his  only  "medical"  sup- 
plies were  a  pad  of  forms,  death  certi- 
ficates. Needless  to  say  he  had  no  pa- 
tients. And  plenty  of  use  for  his  forms. 

With  this  picture  fresh  in  my  mind, 
I  happened  to  glance  out  of  my  office 
window  upon  huge  piles  of  boxes  under 
tarpaulin  lying  all  over  the  Bureau  of 


Health's  compound.  They  looked  like 
a  herd  of  elephants  with  gray  sheets 
over  them. 

"What's  all  that  pile  of  stuff?"  I 
asked. 

"Medicine  from  the  American 
Army,"  came  the  answer.  "When  Mac- 
Arthur  pulled  out  in  September  1945, 
the  army  turned  it  over  to  us.  It  was 
medicine  intended  for  civilian  casualties 
during  combat." 

"Why  hasn't  it  been  sent  to  the 
provinces?" 

"Why,  lady,  all  of  the  inter-island 
ships  were  sunk,  you  knowr-  How 
would  we  move  it?" 

And  then  with  courteous  non  sequi- 
tur,  "We  are  grateful  though  for  the 
generosity  of  the  American  Army. 
There's  lots  of  wonderful  stuff  there. 
Instruments,  vitamins,  atabrine,  ether." 

No  ships!  Manila  Bay  was  so  full 
of  army-navy  craft  that  at  night  with 
their  lights  on,  it  looked  as  if  the  bay 
were  the  city,  and  the  city  a  bleak, 
empty  bay. 

So  we  got  together  representatives 
of  all  the  health  agencies  and  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

"Look,  sir,"  we  said,  "here  is  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  American  medi- 
cine in  the  San  Lazaro  compound,  de- 
teriorating under  the  sun  and  rain.  It 
is  needed  desperately  in  the  Island 
provinces.  But  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment has  neither  ships  nor  funds.  Can 
you  help?" 

"Well,  that  is  a  difficult  matter.  We 
are  undermanned  and  shrinking  our 
personnel  every  day.  The  folks  at  home 
want  their  boys  back  fast.  Anyway, 
that  is  not  in  our  jurisdiction." 

No  doubt  he  was  acting  in  line  of 
duty.  But  I  would  have  given  a  king- 
dom for  a  ship,  flying  a  Philippine  War 
Relief  pennant,  with  which  "to  meet 
crises  with  flexibility." 

Voluntary  Know-How 

Common  sense  always  seemed  to 
come  the  hard  way.  We  can  thank,  if 
that  is  the  way  to  put  it,  our  depression 
for  bringing  it  our  way  in  relief  admin- 
istration. What  rekindled  my  faith  in 
American  voluntary  effort,  was  its  ca- 
pacity to  translate  that  "know-how" 
to  a  far  distant  Oriental  people,  to 
give  them  courage  by  the  example  of 
its  adaptation,  to  supply  this  yeast  in- 
stead of  the  more  ubiquitous  American 
"dough." 

The  "know-how"  of  common  sense 
is  always  simple.  As  simple,  I  think, 
as  this: 


Have  a  Good  Heart.  If  our  moral 
motivation  is  born  of  bona  fide  good 
will  with  a  passionate  belief  in  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  human  life  our  relief 
will  carry  a  regenerative  power  to  those 
it  reaches.  If,  however,  it  is  born  of 
suppressive  fear,  of  political  strategy, 
accompanied  by  military  pacification  it 
will,  by  the  same  token,  carry  its  own 
intent  with  every  pill  and  grain  of  rice. 

Have  a  Sound  Head,  Figure  out, 
beforehand,  what  needs  to  be  done  first, 
second,  and  third.  Figure  out  how 
many  objectives  actually  can  be 
reached,  and  how.  How  much  human 
health,  welfare,  and  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced per  dollar  invested.  How  quick- 
ly can  the  afflicted  get  over  to  their 
own  first  good  harvest. 

Have  a  Practiced  Hand.  It  costs 
money  to  distribute  relief — be  it  food, 
medicine  or  seeds.  At  the  long  end  of 
the  helping  hand,  two  people  have  to 
come  face  to  face.  One  the  distributor, 
one  the  recipient.  Relief  is  not  self- 
distributing.  The  end  distributor  must 
know  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
original  heart  and  head  which  sent 
him  on  the  errand. 

Have  a  Pocketbook.  Be  it  large  or 
small,  be  sure  it  fits  the  job  we  select 
completely,  not  partially.  Not  a  pocket- 
book  for  supplies  only,  but  no  salaries; 
or  for  some  salaries  but  not  all  of 
them;  for  supplies  but  no  transporta- 
tion. Have  a  contingency  pouch  in 
the  pocketbook  to  pay  for  the  unex- 
pected, the  crisis,  the  small  act  of  wis- 
dom which  may  have  more  effect  than 
the  whole  program. 

Have  a  Voice.  Publicity  is  as  in- 
dispensable an  ingredient  as  a  box  of 
medicine.  Tell  the  staff,  the  recipients, 
and  all  of  their  countrymen  what  can 
be  done  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Bid 
the  eligible  come  to  the  door. 

Have  an  Ear.  Let  the  recipients, 
their  leaders,  their  neighbors  tell  us 
when  we  are  hitting  the  mark  and 
when  we  are  not.  They  are  the  signal 
corps,  listen  to  their  messages. 

Have  a  Light  Foot.  Be  able  to 
change  position,  move  to  a  more  acute 
area,  change  treatment,  re-balance  staff 
and  supplies.  Be  fleet,  for  "he  who 
gives  quickly  gives  twice." 

So,  through  our  voluntary  foreign 
relief  agencies  do  we  combine  the  good 
heart  and  the  plain  horse  sense  of 
America. 
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The  Community  Welfare  Dollar 


The  sources  and  spending  of  money  supporting  our  complex 
health  and  welfare  program,  analyzed  by  ESTHER  M.  MOORE. 


If  Dr.  I.Q.  should  ask  that  in- 
evitable "gentleman  in  the  balcony" 
how  much  money  is  spent  in  his  town 
each  year  for  health  and  welfare  pur- 
poses, the  chances  are  the  gentleman 
would  be  completely  stumped. 

The  fact  that  health  and  welfare  is 
a  sizable  financial  enterprise  represent- 
ing an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  $30  for  every  person  in  the  com- 
munity comes  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people — even  to  many  social  workers. 

In  twenty-nine  urban  areas  scattered 
from  Seattle  to  New  Haven  and  with 
a  combined  population  of  17,628,375 
persons,  the  total  health  and  welfare 
bill  for  1946  was  more  than  $572,662- 
000.  These  communities  recently  com- 
pleted a  special  analysis  of  the  welfare 
dollar — where  it  comes  from,  and  how 
it  is  spent.  Their  findings  can  be  used 
to  indicate  the  general  pattern  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  average  U.  S.  city. 

The  cost  of  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices in  these  cities  ranged  from  a  high 
of  $55.07  per  capita  in  one  Pacific 
coast  city  to  a  low  of  $17.14  in  one 
Southern  community,  but  the  majority 
of  the  cities  spent  between  $25  and 
$35.*  The  total  per  capita  expendi- 
tures appeared  to  bear  no  consistent 
relationship  to  the  comparative  wealth 
of  the  communities,  as  measured  by  esti- 
mates of  "effective  buying  income." 
Many  cities  with  higher-than-average 
welfare  expenditures  had  relatively  low 
income  ratings,  and  vice  versa.  Nor 
did  the  size  of  population  appear  to  in- 
fluence greatly  the  size  of  per  capita 
expenditures.  (However,  no  areas  un- 
der 100,000  population  were  included 
in  this  study.)  There  were  decided 
regional  differences,  per  capita  expendi- 


*  Per  capita  expenditure  figures  are  used 
merely  to  facilitate  comparisons  between  cities 
of  various  sizes,  and  they  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  "average"  expenditures  for  each  possible 
recipient  of  service.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
this  article  will  analyze  expenditures  chiefly  in 
terms  of  aggregate  figures  for  the  entire  group  of 
cities  studied. 

Cities  participating  in  the  study:  Baltimore 
Buffalo;  Hartford;  New  Haven;  Providence 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Akron 
Cleveland;  Dayton;  Des  Moines,  la.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Milwaukee;  Omaha;  St.  Louis;  St 
Paul;  Toledo;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Atlanta;  Dallas 
Galveston;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Louisville,  Ky. 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  New  Orleans;  Norfolk,  Va. 
Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Los  Angeles;  Portland,  Ore.;  Sai 
Diego;  Seattle. 


tures  being  relatively  high  in  Pacific 
Coast  and  New  England  cities,  and 
low  in  southern  communities. 

Where  the  Money  Comes  From 

An  analysis  of  where  the  welfare 
dollar  comes  from  becomes  particularly 
significant  in  the  light  of  our  shifting 
concepts  about  the  basic  nature  of  social 
work.  For  example,  there  is  increasing 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  most  families 
in  the  community,  no  matter  what  their 
income,  directly  benefit  from  the  health 
and  welfare  program.  This  is  borne 
out  by  special  studies  in  several  cities, 
which,  through  an  unduplicated  count 
of  families  served  by  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  have  shown  that  from 
60  to  75  percent  of  all  families  receive 
direct  service  (through  one  or  more 
family  members)  during  any  one  year. 
Such  facts  suggest  that  the  role  of  fee 
payments  in  the  financing  of  the  serv- 
ices might  well  be  re-examined. 

There  is  also  a  new  emphasis  today 
on  the  concept  of  health  and  welfare 
services  as  a  broad  community  program 
of  insurance  and  protection,  from 
which  everybody  benefits  indirectly. 
This  also  sharpens  the  whole  question 
of  who  should  pay  the  bill  and  leads 


directly  to  the  perennially  favorite 
topic,  "Relationships  of  Public  and 
Private  Agencies." 

The  expenditure  figures  throw  light 
obliquely  on  all  of  these  questions,  for 
the  welfare  dollar  comes  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources  which  reflect  the  com- 
plexity of  the  program.  One  group  of 
agencies  is  financed  to  a  major  degree 
from  fees  paid  by  persons  directly  bene- 
fiting. For  instance,  payments  for 
service  amount  to  70  percent  of  the 
income  of  summer  camps,  and  62  per- 
cent of  the  total  community  hospital 
budget.  Another  block  of  services  is 
supported  largely  through  a  "common 
community  pool"  of  contributions  to 
which  everyone  gives  what  he  is  able, 
so  that  services  may  be  available  to  all. 
These  agencies,  which  usually  are 
among  the  Community  Chest  Red 
Feather  services,  include  the  Scout  and 
Camp  Fire  programs,  for  which  con- 
tributions supply  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds.  Family  services 
with  a  primary  social  adjustment  func- 
tion are  dependent  on  contributed 
funds  for  72  percent  of  their  total  in- 
come. 

The  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  provide  basic  economic  assistance  and 


This  article  is  based  on  a  study  of  total  health  and  welfare  expenditures 
in  a  group  of  U.S.  cities.  A  complete  report  of  the  study,  including  de- 
tailed data  for  thirty-one  cities,  is  available  from  CCC,  Inc.  The  study  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  Social  Statistics  Project,  formerly  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
munity Chests  end  Councils,  Inc.,  Department  of  Statistics  and  Research, 
of  which  Mrs.  Moore  is  director.  Kenneth  Wood,  associate  director  of  the 
department,  was  directly  responsible  for  supervising  the  national  collec- 
tion and  tabulation  of  the  data. 

The  study  includes  only  current  operating  expenditures  for  services 
organized  on  a  continuous  basis,  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  the  com- 
munity and  those  non-residents  for  whom  the  community  generally 
accepts  responsibility. 

Some  important  services  were  considered  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study.  These  include:  educational  and  religious  activities;  services  for 
the  detention  and  punishment  of  adult  criminals;  services  of  the  Veterans 
Administration;  social  insurance;  the  judicial  function  of  juvenile  courts. 

The  figures  reflect  actual  expenditures.  To  determine  the  source  of 
funds  expended,  the  percentage  distribution  of  total  receipts,  by  source, 
was  applied  to  the  total  expenditures  of  each  agency. 

The  data  show  original  source  of  funds  expended  and  do  not  reflect 
the  administrative  auspices  of  the  agencies  using  the  money. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  and  scope  of  the  study  see 
published  report,  "Expenditures  for  Community  Health  and  Welfare," 
available  from  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc. 
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dependency  services  is  well  established, 
as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  tax  funds 
are  virtually  the  only  source  of  support 
for  this  part  of  the  health  and  welfare 
program. 

However,  the  income  structure  of 
most  types  of  services  does  not  reflect 
such  clear  cut  acceptance  of  major 
financial  responsibility.  In  the  general 
casework  area,  aside  from  public  assist- 
ance and  care  of  dependent  adults,  the 
only  services  which  appear  to  have 
established  major  claim  to  tax  support 
are  the  specialized  children's  agencies, 
which  receive  57  percent  of  their  total 
funds  from  governmental  sources.  Con- 
tributions are  a  primary  source  of  sup- 
port for  two  types  of  agencies  in  the 
casework  field — family  social  adjust- 
ment services  and  maternity  'homes.  Re- 
cent trends  toward  charging  fees  for 
family  counseling  services  have  not  as 
yet  resulted  in  any  significant  revenue 
from  fee  payments,  in  terms  of  the 
total  budget.  See  Table  1. 

In  the  health  field,  provisions  of 
basic  health  services  by  city  funds  is 
adequately  reflected  in  the  expenditure 
figures;  tax  funds  also  are  a  major 
source  of  income  for  nursing  agencies 
and  clinics.  Contributions  play  a  rela- 
tively slight  role  in  the  financing  of 
this  field,  where  generally  speaking, 
services  are  paid  for  by  direct  bene- 
ficiaries (as  in  the  case  of  hospital 
care),  or  are  provided  through  public 
funds.  Nevertheless,  the  "budget  bal- 
ancing" function  of  contributed  funds 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  clinics 
and  nursing  services  also  receive  sig- 
nificant revenue  from  this  source.  See 
Table  2. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  fields 
of  service,  public  responsibility  for 
urban  leisure  time  programs  of  recrea- 
tion and  education  appears  to  lag.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  total  funds  for  the 
leisure  time  field  as  a  whole  are  from 
tax  sources,  and  virtually  no  public 
money  goes  into  the  strictly  group  work 
programs.  In  this  field  we  see  a  mix- 
ture of  the  "common  community  pool" 
concept  and  the  "self  support"  plan. 
For  example,  such  agencies  as  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA  receive  substan- 
tial net  revenue  from  non-recreational 
activities,  such  as  housing  and  food 
service,  and  also  from  fees  for  recrea- 
tional services;  but  they  are  still  de- 
pendent on  subsidy  from  contributions 
to  finance  41  percent  of  their  work. 
Governmental  sources  do,  of  course, 
furnish  major  support  for  playgrounds 
and  the  general  city  recreation  activi- 
ties, and  a  significant  amount  for  neigh- 


1 .  Source  of  Funds  Used  To  Finance  Economic  Assistance 
and  Social  Adjustment  Services  in  29  Urban  Areas,  1946 


Type  of  Service  Total  Public 

%  funds  % 

Public  Assistance 

Services 100.0  99.7 

Institutional  and 

Custodial  Care  of 

Adults  100.0  43.2 

Family  Services 

Primarily  Social 

Adjustment  100.0  17.2 

Specialized  Services 

for  Children 100.0  57.1 

Specialized  Services  for 

the  Handicapped  .  .  100.0  8.6 

Maternity  Home  Care  100.0  7.4 


Contrib- 
utions % 


18.6 

72.4 
22.8 

7.6 
56.3 


Payments 

for 
Service  % 

.03 


20.9 

3.7 
14.9 

2.2 
23.4 


Other 

% 


17.3 

6.7 
5.2 

81.6(b) 
12.9 


(a)  Less  than  0.05 

(b)  Largely  income  from  sale  of  goods  made  in  sheltered  workshops,  etc. 


2.  Source  of  Funds  Used  to  Finance  Health  Services  in 
29  Urban  Areas,  1946 


Type  of  Service  Total  Public  Contribu- 
te, Funds  %  lions  % 

Health  Services,  Total    100.0  37.1  4.8 

Hospital  In-Patient  Care    .  .  .  100.0  32.8  2.8 
Clinics  and  Out-Patient 

Care    100.0  52.2  16.5 

Nursing     100.0  68.7  20.1 

Other  (Includes  Public 

Health    Dept.    activities) .  .  100.0  72.4  18.2 


Payments 

for  Other 

Service  %        % 
55.0 


61.9 

21.9 
8.7 

5.6 


3.1 
2.5 

9.4 
2.5 

3.8 


3.  Source  of  Funds  Used  to  Finance  Recreation,  Informal 
Education,  and  Group  Work  Services  in  29  Urban  Areas, 
1946 

Payments 

Total 

Public 

Contribu- 

for 

Other 

% 

Funds  % 

tions  % 

Services  % 

% 

Recreation,  Informal  Educa- 

tion and  Group  Work-Total 

100.0 

27.8 

34.0 

25.9 

12.3 

Communitywide  Building 

Centered  Programs    

100.0 

0.8 

41.0 

34.6 

23.6 

Neighborhood  Building 

Centered  Programs        .... 

100.0 

32.7 

56.3 

5.9 

5.1 

Neighborhood  Non-Building 

Centered   Programs   

100.0 

9.2 

69.2 

13.8 

7.8 

Playgrounds  and  General 

100.0 

68.5 

0.8 

21.3 

9.4 

Established  Summer  Camps  .  . 

100.0 

2.2 

22.6 

70.0 

5.2 

borhood-centered    building    programs. 
See  Table  3. 

Community  welfare  planning  activi- 
ties are  supported  chiefly  through  com- 
munity chest  funds,  but  common  serv- 
ices, such  as  social  service  exchanges, 
receive  more  than  one  third  of  their 
total  income  from  public  sources. 

A  Pattern 

In  the  over-all  picture,  large  public 
assistance  expenditures  dwarf  the  role 
of  contributions  and  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  fee  payments.  However, 


one  pattern  which  shows  up  clearly  in 
this  picture  of  total  expenditures  in 
the  twenty-nine  cities  is  an  indirect 
commentary  on  the  relation  between 
public  and  private  financing. 

The  proportionate  importance  of  tax 
funds  in  the  total  financing  of  health 
and  welfare  varies  greatly  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  studied,  ranging  from  more 
than  two  thirds  of  total  expenditures 
to  less  than  one  third.  However,  there 
is  a  consistent  tendency  for  relatively 
low  per  capita  expenditures  from  pub- 
lic funds  to  be  accompanied  by  higher 
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Chart    from    CCC,    Inc. 


Showing   the  sources   of   funds   used   to   finance  total  health 
and    welfare    services    in    twenty-nine    urban    areas    in    1946 


than  average  per  capita  expenditures 
from  contributed  sources.  In  other 
words,  in  -cities  where  public  expendi- 
tures are  "below  par,"  a  higher  than 
average  per  capita  amount  is  apt  to 
be  raised  from  voluntary  contributions, 
regardless  of  the  city's  rating  as  to 
total  per  capita  expenditures. 

Patterns  of  income  structure  which 
emerge  from  the  expenditure  figures, 
highlight  those  areas  of  service  where 
the  pressures  appear  to  be  toward  pri- 
mary tax  support,  and  provide  an 
effective  backdrop  for  plotting  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  community  chest 
spending. 

Analysis  of  expenditures  raises  sharp 
questions  about  the  dissipation  of  con- 
tributed funds  through  a  "shot  gun" 
attempt  to  fill  gaps  in  all  fields  of 
service,  in  contrast  to  selection  of  spe- 
cific types  of  service  which  may  repre- 
sent an  essential  voluntary  responsibil- 
ity. The  community  chest  budget  com- 
mittee, in  its  attempts  to  maintain  per- 
spective on  long  range  objective  while 
meeting  obvious  immediate  needs,  may 
well  start  with  careful  scrutiny  of  those 
programs  which  are  prjmarily  sup- 
ported through  public  sources. 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of 


fee  payments  in  the  financing  of  health 
and  welfare,  the  expenditure  figures 
seem  to  warn  against  being  confused 
by  the  trend  toward  charging  for  serv-' 
ices.  Although  revenue  from  fee  pay- 
ments may  reasonably  be  expected  to  in- 
crease, there  certainly  will  remain  the 
need  for  subsidy  of  most  services, 
through  taxes  and/or  contributions. 

How  the  Money  Is  Spent 

Although  1946  was  a  year  of  gen- 
eral economic  prosperity,  when  expendi- 
tures for  general  assistance  and  unem- 
ployment relief  were  relatively  minor, 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  health 
and  welfare  expenditures  in  the  aver- 
age city  still  were  for  services  primarily 
designed  to  provide  economic  assistance. 
These  expenditures  were  chiefly  for  aid 
to  the  aged  and  blind,  and  to  dependent 
children,  all  of  whose  needs  exist  re- 
gardless of  economic  and  business  con- 
ditions. 

Agencies  whose  primary  function 
was  "social  adjustment,"  such  as  family 
service  and  specialized  children's  agen- 
cies, accounted  for  14  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures.  Recreation  and 
group  work  programs,  public  and  priv- 
ate, cost  about  $2.40  per  capita,  or 


less  than  8  percent  of  the  total.  The 
average  community  spent  about  40 
cents  per  capita  for  health  and  welfare 
planning  and  joint  financing,  and  for 
common  services  such  as  the  social  serv- 
ice exchange. 

The  Most  Costly 

Hospital  services  were  the  most  cost- 
ly single  item  in  the  community  wel- 
fare budget,  accounting  for  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures.  Nurs- 
ing, clinic  and  public  health  depart- 
ment services  added  another  six  per- 
cent, bringing  the  total  "health"  bill 
to  approximately  $15  per  capita,  or  46 
percent  of  the  total  community  expen- 
ditures. 

Intercity  variations  in  welfare  ex- 
penditures provide  interesting  food  for 
thought  and  a  provocative  testimonial 
to  the  need  for  effective  local  and  na- 
tional planning  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare field. 

For  example,  the  development  of 
private  family  service  agencies  (exclud- 
ing the  Red  Cross)  appears  to  be  quite 
uneven,  if  expenditure  figures  are  a 
reliable  indication.  Among  the  cities 
studied,  one  reported  no  expenditures 
at  all  in  1946  for  this  type  of  service, 
and  the  others  spent  amounts  ranging 
from  4  cents  to  88  cents  per  capita. 
Seven  of  the  eight  southern  cities,  and 
three  of  the  four  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
were  below  average  in  family  service 
expenditures. 

Although  reliable  indices  of  social 
unadjustment  in  these  communities  are 
not  available,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  this  extreme  variation  as  reflecting 
sound  distribution  of  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  relative  needs  in  the 
different  cities.  The  range  in  expendi- 
tures for  some  of  the  other  types  of 
services,  illustrated  in  the  following 
table,  speaks  clearly  of  the  need  for 
developing  measures  of  social  need,  and 
planning  the  health  and  welfare  pro- 
gram in  some  relation  to  them. 


Per  Capita 
Expenditures,  1946 

Type  of  Service       High  City  Low  City 
Protective  and 

Foster  Care  of 

Children     £  2.98          £  .41 

Recreation  and 

Group  Work 3.86  1.25 

Health  and  Hospitals  27.43  7.56 


Another  illustration  of  extreme  vari- 
ation is  the  difference  between  the 
"high"  city's  total  per  capita  expendi- 
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ture  of  $55.07  and  the  "low"  city's 
$17.14.  The  "low"  city  spent  less  for 
the  total  program  than  the  expendi- 
tures of  some  of  the  other  communities 
for  Public  Assistance  Services  alone ! 

A  look  at  the  comparative  figures 
for  1940  and  1944  provides  an  inter- 
esting reflection  of  the  community  wel- 
fare picture  under  varying  economic 
conditions.  (Comparisons  between  1940 
and  1946  include  eighteen  cities  which 
provided  comparable  data ;  compari- 


sons   between    1944    and    1946    cover 
eleven    areas.) 

The  1940  figures  are  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  prewar  days,  calling  up  the 
ghosts  of  the  WPA,  NYA,  and  CCC 
which  at  that  time  accounted  for  nearly 
one  third  of  the  total  expenditures. 
Disregarding  the  huge  federal  expendi- 
tures in  1940  for  these  now  extinct  pro- 
grams, total  costs  for  all  other  health 
and  welfare  services  were  more  than 
one  fourth  higher  in  1946  than  in 


1940.  It  is  significant  that  this  increase 
in  welfare  costs  almost  exactly  paral- 
lels the  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  less  in  1946  than 
in  1940,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Expenditures  for  all  types  of  service 
except  the  federal  works  program  and 
general  public  assistance,  were  marked- 
ly higher  in  1946  than  in  1940,  the 
outstanding  increases  being  a  74  per- 
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cent  rise  in  expenditures  for  recreation 
and  groupwork  and  a  76  percent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  spent  for  hospital 
in-patient  services.  Another  note- 
worthy though  not  necessarily  surpris- 
ing, shift  during  this  period  was  a 
30  percent  rise  in  expenditures  for 
the  categorical  assistance  program.  Ex- 
penditures for  institutional  care  of 
children  were  one  third  higher  in  1946 
than  in  1940,  while  protective  and 
foster  home  services  showed  an  increase 
of  less  than  15  percent. 

A  rough  comparison  of  the  volume 
of  services  rendered  in  these  same  com- 
munities during  1940  and  1946  sug- 
gests that  in  general,  increases  in  ex- 
penditures are  largely  a  reflection  of 
rising  costs  of  providing  services,  rather 
than  extension  of  program. 

For  example,  the  volume  of  clinic 
and  nursing  service  was  substantially 
lower  in  1946  than  in  1940,  although 
expenditures  showed  a  slight  increase. 
The  number  of  children  given  protec- 
tive and  foster  home  care  in  1946  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1940,  but  costs 
of  providing  these  services  rose  during 
this  period.  One  noteworthy  increase 
in  the  volume  of  service  occurred  in 


the  private  family  agency  field,  where 
more  than  twice  as  many  direct  service 
cases  were  handled  in  1946  than  in 
1940,  partly  due  to  great  increases  in 
the  volume  of  Red  Cross  services. 

A  35  percent  rise  in  costs  of  central 
planning  and  financing  activities  re- 
flects two  prominent  changes: 

Rising  campaign  costs  which  accom- 
panied an  increase  of  approximately 
80  percent  in  the  amount  raised  by 
most  community  chests. 

Addition  of  new  central  services^ 
including  information  and  referral 
centers,  volunteer  bureaus,  and  so  on. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  health 
and  welfare  program  were  17  percent 
higher  in  1946  than  in  1944,  which 
was  also  a  generally  prosperous  year. 

Shifts  which  occurred  between  1940 
and  1946  in  the  proportionate  share 
of  total  welfare  costs  borne  by  the 
various  sources  of  income,  highlight  an 
apparent  trend  toward  increased  rev- 
enue from  payments  for  service,  which, 
in  1940,  represented  less  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  welfare  dollar,  and 
in  1946  amounted  to  nearly  30  percent. 

The  huge  reduction  in  federal  tax 
expenditures  was  again  reflected  in  the 


figures  on  total  support  from  public 
funds  for  all  fields  of  service  which 
amounted  to  only  55  percent  in  1946 
in  contrast  to  80  percent  in  1940. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  figures 
involved  in  a  study  of  welfare  expendi- 
tures, one  gets  a  vivid  impression  of 
how  •  enormous  the  program  is — and 
how  complex!  Even  in  non-depression 
years  its  expenditures  are  sizable 
enough  to  demand  the  very  finest  lay 
and  professional  talent  in  planning  and 
management. 

The  staggering  complexity  of  the 
program  also  bespeaks  the  use  of  the 
best  in  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional ability.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  vast 
network  of  services  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  families  in  all  income 
groups,  and  embracing  a  variety  of 
activities  which  call  for  skills  ranging 
from  management  of  institutional 
laundries  to  highly  technical  casework 
and  counseling. 

This  is  the  picture  of  your  commu- 
nity welfare  dollar — where  it  comes 
from  and  where  it  goes.  The  picture 
is  kaleidoscopic  but  it  has  one  basic 
design — the  simple  purpose  of  meeting 
human  needs. 


Memorandum:  Re  clerical  staff 

by  Libby  R.  Schechtel 

THIS  is  a  poem  from  the  staff  which  is  clerical, 
Preoccupied  mostly  with  matters  numerical, 
Records  and  duplicates,  rubberbands,  pencils, 
Deliveries,  telephones,  switchboards,  and  stencils, 
Caseworker's  penmanship  not  always  legible, 
Not  always  animal,  mineral  or  vege(t)able.  .  .  . 

The  hair-raising  stories  on  records  we  listen 
Often  including  much  lovin'  and  kissin' 
Leading  sometimes  to  conclusions  hysterical! 
Such  are  the  risks  of  the  innocent  clerical.  .  .  . 

(Of  course,  our  comments  on  lives  which  are  checquered 
Are  strictly  from  hunger  and  off  the  record.) 

Not  only  stories  of  love  without  caution 
But  problems  of  children  are  also  our  portion: 
Problems  which  startle  and  some  which  are  banal, 
Frequently  problems  distinctly  anal, 
Problems  of  good  or  bad  prognosis 
But  rarely  beyond  our  combined  diagnosis, 
Our  accurate  guesses  from  knowledge  empirical.  .  .  . 
Such  are  the  skills  of  the  agency  clerical! 
We  love  our  work  so  raptly 
But — how  can  we  put  it  aptly? — 
We  sometimes  wonder  if  all  are  aware 
Of  the  occupational  risks  that  are  there! 
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Crime  Prevention  in  the  County  Jail 


In  all  our  modern  talk  about  crime 
prevention,  it  is  surprising  that  we  hear 
so  little  about  the  county  jail.  Penolo- 
gists,  to  be  sure,  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  its  equipment  and  administra- 
tion. But  caseworkers,  psychiatrists, 
and  other  professional  specialists,  tend 
to  ignore  the  large  group  of  people 
whose  constellation  of  significant  be- 
havior problems  is  regularly  and  rou- 
tinely "isolated"  within  its  confines. 
Logically  at  least,  the  jail  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  focal  points  around 
which  to  organize  the  community's  so- 
cial treatment  services. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  about 
3,000  county  jails  and  an  additional 
10,000  local  lock-ups.  Three  million 
American  citizens  whose  behavior,  at 
least  in  legalistic  terms,  has  been  un- 
social, annually  spend  some  time  in 
these  oldest  of  our  social  institutions. 
It  can  be  conservatively  estimated  that 
the  families  of  half  of  these  inmates 
are  known  to  and  often  completely  sup- 
ported by  local  welfare  agencies.  Of 
the  entire  three  million,  at  least  a  half 
million  are  men  who  have  never  been 
in  jail  before — and  who  thus  are  at  the 
beginning,  rather  than  the  end,  of  what 
so  often  turns  into  a  criminal  career. 
Rarely  can  one  find  a  man  in  a  state 
prison  whose  record  does  not  show 
some  previous  jail  commitment. 

The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
effective  treatment  and  for  sound  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  a  basic  pro- 
gram for  prevention  is  well  expressed 
in  a  1946  manual  prepared  by  the 
American  Prison  Association: 

"The  majority  of  jail  prisoners  are 
urgently  in  need  of  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems. Many  of  them  will  not  succeed 
in  remaining  out  of  jail  long  without 
such  help.  Private  and  public  agencies, 
especially  those  who  have  already  had 
the  prisoner's  family  as  clients,  should 
be  urged  to  send  their  representatives 
regularly  to  the  jail  and  give  whatever 
assistance  they  can." 

This  failure  to  recognize  the  jail, 
and  the  adult  court  system  which  sends 
the  prisoner  to  it,  as  part  of  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  community's  treat- 
ment service  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 


RALPH  M.  KRAMER,  Jewish  Committee  for  Personal  Service, 
San  Francisco,  argues  for  casework  service  at  this  key  point. 


planning  for  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency among  juveniles.  Today,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  infraction  of 
the  law  by  a  person  under  sixteen  or 
eighteen  is  evidence  of  some  behavior 
problem,  often  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems, hampering  the  child's  successful 
adjustment  within  his  family  and  to  so- 
ciety. More  and  more,  the  procedures 
of  the  court,  the  services  of  the  proba- 
tion staff,  are  planned  and  rendered  in 
the  light  of  that  basic  fact.  Increas- 
ingly, the  casework,  psychiatric,  health, 
and  other  services  of  the  community 
are  being  put  systematically  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  use  of  detention  itself  is 
evolving  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

To  be  sure,  the  inmates  of  our  jails 
are  older,  often  less  susceptible  to  social 
treatment  than  juveniles.  But,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  a  high  propor- 
tion each  year  are  first  offenders,  at 
least  half  already  known  to  social  agen- 
cies. There  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  constructive  service  offered  to 
adults  at  this  point,  would  not  also 
prevent  further  trouble,  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Experience  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  tends  to  show  that  this  is  a  valid 
assumption.  For  nearly  twenty-five 


years,  the  Jewish  Committee  for  Per- 
sonal Services  has  been  offering  case- 
work service  to  men  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  county  jail.  Recently, 
under  this  agency's  sponsorship,  a  non- 
sectarian  demonstration  project  has 
been  set  up  to  experiment  on  a  broader, 
more  inclusive  base.  Under  the  auspices 
of  a  representative  committee,  of  which 
the  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County  is 
a  member,  part  time  caseworkers  were 
assigned  to  the  jail  from  the  staffs  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Churches,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Per- 
sonal Service  Committee.  Acceptance 
of  service  by  the  men  sentenced  to  the 
jail  of  course  has  been  voluntary. 

West  Coast  Demonstration 

To  date  our  experience  shows  that 
about  one  man  in  five  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  accept  the  service  offered.  That 
is,  about  this  proportion  present  genuine 
problems  to  the  social  worker,  in  re- 
spect to  which  they  honestly  want  help. 
But  our  experience  clearly  indicates 
that  those  now  asking  for  casework 
service  are,  on  the  whole,  a  group  who 
can  best  profit  from  it.  The  majority 
have  been  comparatively  young,  56  per- 
cent between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Fifty-five  percent  have  been 


Courtesy  The  American  Prison  Association 
"We  should  stop  thinking  of  our  jails  as  devices  for  punishment" 
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first  offenders.  The  majority  are  mar- 
ried, and  43  percent  are  high  school 
graduates. 

The  men  in  our  jail  fall  into  two 
groups :  those  who  are  being  held  pend- 
ing trial  or  sentence,  and  those  actually 
serving  a  sentence — which  may  range 
from  no  more  than  a  week  to  as  much 
as  ten  months.  Naturally,  the  services 
which  our  caseworkers  can  offer  differ 
somewhat  with  each  group. 

Types  of  Service 

Our  experience  shows  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  five  different  types 
of  service  that  we  can  render  the  man 
who  is  in  detention. 

First  of  all,  we  can  answer  some  of 
his  simplest  questions  about  the  way 
the  law  operates  in  his  case.  Many  a 
man  goes  to  jail  for  the  first  time  with- 
out knowing  the  charge  on  which  he 
has  been  booked  or  the  legal  procedures 
that  he  must  follow.  We  do  not  give 
legal  advice,  but  we  can  explain  about 
the  availability  of  the  public  defender, 
the  use  of  bond,  and  other  matters. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  give  the 
prisoner  very  specific  service  by  getting 
his  clothes,  paying  his  rent  and  other 
bills,  and  attending  to  a  thousand  and 
one  matters  which  his  sudden  confine- 
ment left  up  in  the  air.  The  ability  to 
supply  both  of  these  types  of  elementary 
information  and  service  is  an  important 
step  in  establishing  a  successful  case- 
work relationship  with  the  prisoner. 

In  the  third  place,  once  such  a  re- 
lationship is  established,  the  caseworker 
can  do  much  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
caused  by  the  prisoner's  confinement. 
Discussion  and  interpretation  of  what 
will  be  involved  in  the  impending  con- 
finement or  probation  can  help  shape 
his  attitudes,  and  aid  in  the  institutional 
or  community  adjustments  which  he 
must  make. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  can  make 
contact  with  the  prisoner's  family  and 
arrange  for  service  which  they  need. 
As  with  the  prisoner  himself,  an  ele- 
mental explanation  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess, interpretation  of  what  the  prisoner 
himself  is  going  through,  helps  to  re- 
lieve anxiety,  to  develop  an  attitude  of 
helpfulness  and  establish  a  casework 
relationship  favorable  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  other  family  prob- 
lems. Almost  always,  a  host  of  very 
specific  difficulties  arise  when  the  head 
of  a  family  suddenly  is  confined  in 
prison.  Our  caseworkers  can  help 
solve  some  of  these,  others  are  referred 
to  community  agencies. 

Also,  beyond  these  immediate  emer- 


gencies, it  is  a  fact  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  these  prisoners'  fa'milies  pre- 
sent serious  underlying  problems  of 
family  disorganization.  In  the  skilled 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  them  lies 
the  hope  that  when  the  prisoner  returns 
to  his  family  group,  conditions  will  be 
favorable  to  his  own  successful  adjust- 
ment and  behavior.  Part  of  the  task 
of  our  caseworkers,  therefore,  is  to  ar- 
range for  suitable  referrals  to  agencies 
equipped  to  give  the  constructive  serv- 
ice which  such  families  need. 

Finally,  the  service  of  our  case- 
workers is  being  used  increasingly  by 
the  court  itself.  Our  routine  clear- 
ances with  the  social  service  exchange 
put  valuable  information  at  the  judge's 
disposal.  For  first  offenders  particu- 
larly, much  can  be  done  by  working  out 
a  plan  and  presenting  it  to  the  judge. 
An  illustrative  case  is  that  of  the  forty- 
two-year-old  widower,  with  two  chil- 
dren, held  on  a  petty  theft  charge.  Our 
caseworker  found  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  complete  restitution  and  had 
assurance  of  employment  from  a  rela- 
tive. Incarceration  would  have  meant 
placing  the  children,  breaking  up  what 
had  been  a  satisfactory  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
both  the  man  and  the  children  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Presented  with  these  facts, 
the  judge  readily  decided  to  put  the 
man  on  probation. 

An  illustration  of  a  good  solution 
for  a  more  difficult  problem  is  the  case 
of  a  twenty-seven-year-old  veteran,  ar- 
rested for  the  first  time  on  a  charge  of 
robbery.  He  first  requested  the  case- 
worker to  pick  up  some  pay  checks  and 
store  his  clothes,  but  as  he  came  to  trust 
her,  he  revealed  that  in  order  to  get  re- 
lief from  severe  headaches,  he  had  be- 
gun to  take  drugs.  Other  neurotic 
symptoms  were  apparent.  The  case- 
worker interested  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  his  case  and  the  judge, 
once  he  understood  the  situation,  was 
quite  willing  to  place  him  on  probation, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
receive  psychotherapy  -  -  instead"  of 
sentencing  him  to  useless  and  damaging 
incarceration. 

Planning  for  Release 

After  the  prisoner  has  been  sen- 
tenced, the  role  of  our  caseworkers 
changes  somewhat.  As  everyone  knows, 
many  men  are  sent  to  jail  simply  be- 
cause the  court  does  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  them.  The  caseworker 
is  able  to  introduce  and  influence  some 
measure  of  individualization  in  their 
treatment.  Frequently,  it  is  possible 


to  work  out  other  plans  than  mere 
confinement  for  those  who  are  mental 
defectives,  psychotics,  alcoholics,  drug 
addicts,  or  who  are  suffering  from 
some  physical  illness.  With  certain 
selected  cases,  also,  brief  psychotherapy 
is  feasible. 

• 

Constructive  Planning 

But  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  most  constructive  thing  the  case- 
worker can  do  is  to  work  out  plans 
with  and  for  the  man  following  his 
release  or  during  his  parole.  Tradi- 
tionally, inmates  of  our  county  jails 
are  released  without  any  plan  and 
small  wonder  that  so  many  find  their 
way  back  in  so  short  a  while.  A 
typical  illustration  of  what  a  case 
worker  can  accomplish  is  the  twenty- 
nine-year  old  first  offender,  serving  a 
year's  sentence  for  passing  a  bad  check. 
Never  married,  he  long  had  been  domi- 
nated by  his  father,  who  was  psychotic 
and  in  need  of  hospitalization.  While 
the  man  was  still  in  prison,  the  case- 
worker, with  his  consent,  arranged  for 
the  father's  commitment.  Through  a 
series  of  weekly  therapeutic  interviews, 
the  prisoner  gained  sufficient  insight 
into  his  relationship  with  his  father 
to  gain  independent  confidence  in  him- 
self. On  his  release,  the  caseworker 
helped  him  find  a  job  and  he  has  main- 
tained contact  with  her  since. 

The  experience  of  this  demonstra- 
tion project  shows  that  the  problems 
presented  by  the  adult  offender  in  our 
jail,  in  the  main,  are  not  easy  of  con- 
structive solution.  Most  of  them  reflect 
the  failure  of  our  social  institutions 
and  our  community  agencies.  The  fam- 
ily has  failed,  the  school  has  failed, 
social  agencies  have  failed  to  help 
these  men  work  out  satisfactory  social 
adjustments.  In  many,  the  psychoneu- 
rotic  nature  of  their  behavior  pattern 
is  deeply  ingrained.  But  our  experi- 
ence also  shows  that  much  can  be 
done,  particularly  for  first  offenders. 
At  the  very  least,  the  families  of  these 
men  can  be  given  service  to  help  pre- 
vent more  than  one  life  from  ending 
in  tragic  ruin. 

The  social  agencies  in  our  com- 
munities should  stop  thinking  of  the 
county  jail  as  a  device  for  punish- 
ment— outside  the  area  of  their  re 
sponsibility.  Rather  should  they  think 
of  it  as  a  natural,  focal  point  around 
which  to  rally  their  battery  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  in  tne 
interest  of  preventing  further  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  breakdowns  of 
individual  and  family  life. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Good  Beginning 

The  statewide  conference  for  the 
extension  of  casework  services  recently 
set  up  in  New  Jersey  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  Welfare  Council 
and  the  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies,  constitutes  a  for- 
ward step  towards  checking  juvenile 
delinquency  at  its  source.  The  con- 
ference which  will  include  the  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  serving  fam- 
ilies and  children  throughout  the  state, 
will  seek  to  strengthen  and  extend  case- 
work services  to  families  showing  such 
symptoms  as  mental  illness,  alcoholism, 
desertion,  and  health  problems,  all  of 
which  might  result  in  delinquency. 

Impetus  for  this  strengthening  of 
services  to  maladjusted  families  came 
from  a  recent  study  conducted  in  Con- 
necticut under  the  auspices  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Council,  on  the  causes  of 
delinquency  and  child  neglect.  The 
study  clearly  demonstrated  the  close 
relation  between  the  child's  problem 
and  an  underlying  family  maladjust- 
ment, of  which  the  child's  behavior  was 
a  symptom.  To  discuss  these  findings, 
which  were  reported  in  a  special  sec- 
tion of  the  February  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  Sanford  Bates,  commissioner 
of  the  New  Jersey  department,  called 
a  special  meeting  of  public  and  private 
agencies  last  spring. 

Initial  plan  of  the  conference  is  a 
statewide  survey  among  2500  agencies 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  serv- 
ices, the  areas  served,  the  sufficiency 
of  their  staffing,  and  possible  improve- 
ments in  quality  of  work.  One  of  the 
immediate  problems,  according  to  Mrs. 
William  F.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
council,  lies  in  the  fact  that  casework 
services  in  the  state  are  "spotty." 

"Welfare  workers  are  agreed,"  said 
Mrs.  Campbell,  "that  a  factor  in  de- 
linquency is  family  disintegration.  Our 
emphasis  on  family  casework  as  a  delin- 
quency preventive  is  not  a  substitute 
for  other  excellent  approaches  to  the 
problem.  We  do  think,  however,  that 
welfare  services  to  families  under  stress 
presents  an  excellent  chance  for  lessen- 
ing the  maladjustment." 

Findings  of  the  Connecticut  study 
showed  that  in  85  percent  of  281  cases 
of  delinquency  and  neglect  studied,  it 


was  possible  to  identify  one  or  more 
basic  family  disorders,  such  as  emo- 
tional instability,  mental  deficiency, 
parental  disinterest,  mental  illness,  phy- 
sical illness,  cultural  conflict,  and 
poverty.  In  only  53  percent  of  the 
cases  had  the  central  cause  of  the  un- 
derlying family  difficulty  been  diag- 
nosed, and  in  one  third  of  these,  there 
had  been  no  treatment  of  the  central 
problem  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Speak  Up 

Still  somewhat  awed  at  having 
survived  the  reading  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly's  Conference  issue  "from  cover 
to  cover,"  a  reader  recently  wrote  us 
that  social  workers  are  "so  drained 
by  the  day-to-day  job,"  that  in  their 
leisure  hours  they  tend  not  to  read 
professional  literature,  but  to  "escape 
into  reading  the  slick  magazines  and 
mysteries." 

If  this  is  so,  we  feel  we  should 
report  that  one  avenue  of  escape  is 
about  to  be  cut  off,  for  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Casework  is  hard  at  work  on  a  project 
which  hopefully  will  mean  that  next 
year's  issues  of  slick  magazines  will  be 
liberally  sprinkled  with  articles  about 
social  work  written  by  social  workers. 

In  sponsoring  a  drive  for  popular 
articles,  for  publication  of  which  they 
are  already  in  negotiation  with  editors 
of  mass  circulation  magazines,  the  com- 
mittee is  carrying  into  one  more  field 
the  conviction  that  social  work  should 
speak  out  about  what  it  knows.  The 
meetings  of  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America  last  fall  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  December  1946,  special 
section,  "Whither  Family  Life?")  em- 
phasized the  contribution  which  could 
be  made  to  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tion for  family  living  by  those  who 
have  accumulated  experience  and  obser- 
vation dealing  with  the  symptoms  and 
causes  of  family  disorder.  And  though 
some  social  workers  may  have  felt 
skeptical  about  how  eager  an  audience 
there  would  be,  the  committee  found 
that  editors  of  these  popular  magazines 
had  a  "steady  demand  for  articles  in 
the  general  area  for  personal  behavior 
and  family  relationships." 

The    slogan    for    potential    article 


writers  here,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee, is  to  "present  material  about  what 
social  work  knows — and  not  what  it 
does  or  how  it  does  it."  Manuscripts 
are  to  be  mailed  by  November  1,  with 
permission  to  the  committee  to  place 
them  either  for  free  or  for  pay.  Au- 
thors receive  checks  in  case  of  pay 
placements. 

To  the  committee,  and  to  those  who 
take  typewriter  in  hand  to  meet  this 
lively  challenge,  our  good  wishes.  And 
to  "escape  readers,"  now  with  backs 
against  the  wall,  we  offer,  with  due 
humility,  all  we  can — a  monthly  session 
with  your  journal  of  social  work. 

Unfinished  Business 

When  the  80th  Congress  ad- 
journed, it  left  important  unfinished 
business  to  haunt  the  Hill.  Much  of 
it  pertained  to  matters  of  great  concern 
to  all  health  and  welfare  workers. 

The  bill  authorizing  U.  S.  participa- 
tion in  WHO  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously but  did  not  come  up  in  the 
House  in  time  for  action.  Participa- 
tion by  this  country  in  the  IRO  was 
authorized  and  $71,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  program,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  widely  supported 
Stratton  bill  which  would  have  per- 
mitted 400,000  DP's  to  enter  the  U.  S. 
.  during  the  next  four  years. 

Far  from  taking  positive  action  on 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  which 
would  foster  construction  of  15,000,- 
000  housing  units  to  ease  the  housing 
shortage,  the  Congress  moved,  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Claude  Pepper  (D., 
Fla.),  "in  the  direction  of  higher  cost 
for  housing,"  by  its  action  on  rent  con- 
trol, on  delaying  subsidies  and  remov- 
ing government  authority  to  allocate 
housing  materials.  However,  an  appro- 
priation of  $35,500,000  was  made  for 
the  completion  of  some  eight  thousand 
temporary  housing  units  for  veterans. 

Seven  health  bills,  among  them  the 
Murray  bill  for  compulsory  national 
health  insurance,  failed  of  action,  and 
consideration  of  basic  changes  in  the 
social  security  program  was  postponed. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  Taft-Ful- 
bright  bill  to  create  a  cabinet  depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Se- 
curity. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IT  WAS  "WITH  DEEP  REGRET" 
that  President  Truman  permitted  the 
National  Science  Foundation  bill  to  die 
by  a  pocket  veto.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bill  sent  to  the  White  House  was 
regarded  even  by  some  of  its  best 
friends  as  an  administrative  monstros- 
ity. As  it  was  written  it  would  have 
limited  the  President's  power  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  twenty-four  member 
part  time  board  which  would  have 
named  its  own  executive  chairman.  To 
quote  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post,  a  newspaper  that  had  backed  the 
proposal  originally: 

"Such  an  unhealthy  pyramiding 
would  have  negated  the  President's  au- 
thority over  activities  for  which  he  is 
ultimately  responsible.  The  men 
charged  with  supervising  and  stimulat- 
ing government  research  in  essence 
would  have  been  controlled  only  by 
their  own  sense  of  self-restraint." 

The  President's  veto  calls  for  the 
rewriting  of  the  bill  immediately  after 
Congress  reconvenes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  signature  would  not  have 
meant  the  immediate  launching  of  the 
program,  since  Congress  appropriated 
no  funds  for  the  foundation. 
»'*.-•* 

THE  HOUSING  PROBE  GOT  OFF  TO 

a  bad  start  with  Senators  Charles  W. 
Tobey  (R.,  N.H.)  and  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy (R.,Wis.)  indulging  in  a  bit 
of  verbal  hair  pulling  over  the  chair- 
manship. The  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican maverick  had  a  seniority  claim  on 
the  post  but  Senator  McCarthy 
thought  his  co-sponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  investigation  en- 
titled him  to  a  deciding  voice  in  *.he 
-  matter  if  not  the  actual  job.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy decidedly  did  not  want  his  New 
Hampshire  colleague  heading  up  the 
investigating  committee.  The  two  have 
clashed  sharply  over  such  matters  as  the 
Taft-Ellenger  housing  bill. 

The  final  selection  of  Representative 
Ralph   Gamble  of   New  York  was   a 
victory  for  McCarthy.    Mr.   Gamble 
has    represented    an    ultra-conservative 
wealthy  district,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  since  1937  and  if  no  one  outside 
his  district  has  ever  heard  of  him  in 
his   ten   years   in   Washington   that   is 
exactly  the  way  he  wanted  it. 

He    probably    wasn't    pleased    with 


his  selection  to  head  up  this  particular 
investigation  which  will  entail  head- 
lines (perhaps)  and  certainly  front- 
page mention.  As  a  good  party  man  he 
couldn't  refuse  to  serve  and  he,  at 
least,  won't  seek  too  much  publicity 
but  it  is  bound  to  upset  his  established 
policy  of  saying  as  little  as  he  can  pos- 
sibly manage  and  be  reelected.  There 
is  a  certain  school  of  thought  in  Con- 
gress that  holds  this  the  surest  way  of 
maintaining  residence  in  Washington. 
The  turbulent  Mr.  Tobey,  how- 
ever, promises  to  keep  the  investigation 
from  dragging.  After  his  initial  defeat, 
his  remarks  about  "sinister  groups"  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  inquiry  boded  ill  for 
timid  souls  hopeful  of  keeping  the 
hearings  out  of  the  headlines. 

444 
SlNCE    IT    DROPPED    OUT    OF    THE 

headlines  back  in  the  1930's,  the  fed- 
eral public  housing  project  Greenbelt, 
Md.,  (or  as  it  was  called,  then,  "Tug- 
welltown")  has  been  getting  along 
nicely.  Now  it  is  back  in  the  news 
with  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hauling  its  co-op  system  onto 
the  mat  for  a  public  mauling. 

Last  year  this  same  committee,  then 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.)  made 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  coop- 
eratives and  gave  them  a  clean  bill  of 
•  health.  The  committee's  present  chair- 
man. Representative  Walter  Ploeser 
(R.,Mo.),  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  apparently  agreed  on  the 
report,  since  it  was  unanimous.  Since 
then,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
suffered  a  change  of  both  mind  and 
heart  and  the  new  investigation  opened 
with  an  exchange  of  uncomplimentary 
remarks  between  himself  and  Mr.  Pat- 
man. The  latter  sees  the  investigation 
as  a  Republican  plot  to  discredit  all 
cooperatives.  He  has  said  so  loudly  and 
publicly.  In  reply,  Mr.  Ploeser  is 
quoted  as  follows,  "The  Patman  state- 
ment is  so  replete  with  falsehood  that 
it  deserves  no  comment." 

Special  Counsel  Willis  Ballinger,  in 
charge  of  the  investigation,  is  author 
of  an  anti-cooperative  book,  "The 
Voice  of  the  People."  He  writes: 

"The  cooperative  movement  is  simply 
a  technique  for  building  the  socialistic 
state  in  America.  .  .  .  Leon  Trotsky 


said  that  the  Russian  revolution  might 
have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
the  cooperatives  in  Russia  had  already 
such  a  helpful  centralized  control  over 
the  economic  system  in  many  parts  of 
the  country." 

4-44 

OSCAR  Ross  EWING,  FORMER 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  takes  over  as 
Federal  Security  Administrator  and 
probably  as  the  first  Cabinet  head  of 
the  proposed  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  replaces 
Watson  B.  Miller  who  becomes  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization. 

In  the  committee  Ewing  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  staunch  New 
Dealer  and  Roosevelt  Democrat.  He 
was  personally  extremely  popular  and 
was  one  of  those  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible successor  to  the  present  chairman, 
Robert  Hannegan.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, President  Truman  had  other 
plans  for  him. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  mind  Watson  Miller's 
former  American  Legion  connection  in 
transferring  him  to  immigration.  The 
White  House  would  be  pleased  to  have 
Legion  tolerance,  if  not  support,  of 
the  proposed  program  to  admit  certain 
of  Europe's  displaced  persons. 

Ugo  Carusi,  former  immigration 
head,  is  going  to  the  State  Department 
to  work  on  the  DP  program.  He  will 
serve  as  special  assistant  to  Charles  E. 
Saltzman,  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Occupied  Areas,  and  will  have 
complete  charge  of  an  international 
survey  of  the  DP  problem.  He  will 
prepare  the  ammunition  for  the  White 
House  fight  in  the  DP's  behalf. 

444 

Administration  of  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  been  transferred  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Schwellenbach  to  the  wage 
and  hour  division  of  his  department. 

The  1948  Appropriation  Act  made 
financial  provisions  for  the  handling  of 
the  business  by  the  wage  hour  division 
when  the  division  of  labor  standards, 
formerly  in  charge,  was  eliminated. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Among  the  States 


CHILDREN 

New  legislation  in  California  au- 
thorizes the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  to  license  an  agency  in  each 
county  to  be  known  as  the  "County 
Adoption  Agency." 

Each  will  be  empowered  to  investi- 
gate, accept,  and  report  to  the  court 
on  petitions  to  adopt  children,  accept 
relinquishments  from  parents,  and  han- 
dle placements.  Another  measure  per- 
mits the  county  agency  to  make  a  fee 
charge  of  not  more  than  $200  to  the 
adoptive  parent  in  some  cases,  for  the 
cost  of  the  child's  care. 

A  measure  passed  by  the  Texas  leg- 
islature achieves  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  lively  legislative  program 
of  the  Texas  Social  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. It  requires  the  courts  to  submit 
copies  of  adoption  petitions  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  prior 
to  the  hearing  on  the  petition.  The 
department  is  authorized  to  investigate 
all  adoption  cases  except  those  handled 
by  a  legally  licensed  child  placement 
agency  and  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
court.  The  law  also  requires  the  de- 
partment to  prepare  a  biennial  report 
on  all  adoption  cases  for  the  governor. 

A  comparable  new  law,  in  Minne- 
sota, requires  the  courts  to  refer  all 
petitions  for  adoption  to  the  director 
of  social  welfare  for  investigation.  It 
also  provides  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, no  adoption  petition  may  be 
granted  until  the  child  has  lived  in 
the  proposed  home  for  at  least  six 
months.  Under  another  new  measure, 
the  natural  parents  of  a  child  may  enter 
into  a  written  agreement  with  the  di- 
rector of  social  welfare  or  any  other 
licensed  child  placing  agency  to  sur- 
render the  child  for  adoption. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  has 
amended  adoption  laws.  It  has  pro- 
vided that  a  child  must  reside  with 
prospective  parents  for  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  legal  adoption;  that 
a  child  cannot  be  declared  abandoned 
for  purposes  of  adoption  unless  the 
abandonment  has  been  for  at  least  six 
months ;  and  that  the  record  of  adop- 


tion proceedings  is  to  be  held  by  the 
court  and  not  opened  for  public  in- 
spection except  on  court  order. 

And  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature,  which  failed  of  pas- 
sage, provided  that  any  person,  other 
than  a  close  relative,  receiving  cus- 
tody of  a  child  must  report  the  case 
to  the  local  department  of  welfare  for 
investigation.  Another  bill,  which  also 
failed,  would  have  made  it  illegal  to 
accept  money  for  the  placement  of  a 
child.  New  adoptive  legislation  will  be 
introduced  in  the  coming  winter  session. 
Assemblyman  Samuel  Rabin  has  an- 
nounced. 

Licensing — A  measure  passed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  gives  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  the  au- 
thority to  license  commercial  boarding 
homes  for  children.  The  June  Federa- 
tor,  while  expressing  regret  that  the 
original  measure  was  amended  to  limit 
largely  the  types  of  homes  covered, 
states  that  the  final  provisions  can  be 
used  to  "control  some  of  the  gravest 
abuses  in  commercial  homes." 

A  new  law  in  Tennessee  amends  a 
previous  measure  by  providing  that  no 
child  shall  be  received  in  a  boarding 
home  unless  the  home  has  an  unrevoked 
license  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

According  to  a  new  California  law, 
boarding  homes  used  exclusively  by 
licensed  social  agencies  for  child  place- 
ment do  not  need  to  have  a  license. 

Child  Care  Centers —  New  legis- 
lation in  New  York  terminates,  on 
October  1,  the  present  state-aided  child 
care  program  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers,  except  for  the  children 
of  migrant  workers.  Under  the  new 
program,  which  was  recommended  by 
the  State  Youth  Commission,  state  aid 
will  no  longer  be  available  to  day 
nurseries,  public  or  private. 

In  cases  of  family  economic  need, 
local  welfare  agencies  are  authorized 
to  pay  for  the  child's  care  in  a  private 
nursery,  the  state  bearing  80  percent 
of  the  cost.  State  funds  are  also  avail- 
able in  high  delinquency  areas. 


Regarding  the  new  law,  the  March 
News  from  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  comments  that  "a  prelimi- 
nary exploration  of  these  methods  gives 
little  hope  for  the  continuation  of  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  centers  now 
operating." 

New  California  legislation  extends 
the  life  of  the  Child  Care  Extension 
Fund  until  June  1,  1948,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,500,000.  The  law 
provides  for  the  care  of  children  of 
needy  parents  and  other  children  in 
need  of  supervision  during  working 
hours,  under  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion program. 

In  Illinois,  a  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  local  boards  of  education  to 
operate  nursery  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
school  program,  was  defeated.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  June  News  Let- 
ter from  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies of  Chicago,  the  large  support  which 
was  gathered  for  the  bill  indicates 
"that  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  passing  a  similar  bill  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Handicapped —  An  Indiana  law 
sets  up  a  Commission  for  Physically 
Handicapped  Children,  directed  to 
make  a  statewide  census  of  these  chil- 
dren; to  maintain  a  central  register  of 
their  cases;  to  report  recommendations 
to  the  legislature  for  improving  serv- 
ices to  them;  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  public  and  private  agencies  in  this 
field  into  a  comprehensive  program. 

Another  law  permits  school  corpora- 
tions to  set  up  special  schools,  classes, 
and  dormitories  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  the  state  to  pay 
the  excess  per  capita  cost.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  supervised  by  a  division 
of  special  education  created  in  the  state 
Board  of  Education. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  the 
employment  of  nurses,  therapists,  and 
doctors,  and  for  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary special  equipment.  Children  un- 
able to  attend  classes  may  be  taught 
in  their  homes.  Dormitory  care  for 
children  unable  to  go  back  and  forth 
to  school  is  chargeable  to  the  parents, 
but  in  cases  of  need  the  county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  is  authorized  to 
pay  these  costs. 
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North  Carolina  has  also  set  up  a 
division  of  special  education  in  the 
state  Department  of  Education,  for  the 
"promotion,  operation,  and  supervis- 
ion of  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
Handicapped,  crippled,  and  other  classes 
of  individuals  requiring  special  types  of 
instruction." 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  new  measure 
amends  the  public  school  law  to  pro- 
vide special  education  for  children  who 
are  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy  or  are 
otherwise  physically  handicapped. 

School  Health —  Another  measure 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
makes  mandatory  the  employment  of 
properly  certified  school  health  nurses 
to  follow  up  the  correction  of  physical 
defects  revealed  in  school  medical  and 
dental  examinations.  The  state  will 
reimburse  the  local  districts  for  this 
expense. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  to  pay  for 
any  medical,  dental  or  surgical  treat- 
ment for  a  child  whose  school  exami- 
nation shows  the  need  of  it  and  whose 
family  is  unable  to  meet  the  cost. 

Neglected  Commitments — Under 
a  new  Minnesota  law,  dependent  and 
neglected  children  will  no  longer  be 
committed  to  the  state  Public  School 
at  Owatonna,  but  directly  to  the  di- 
rector of  Social  Welfare.  Commenting 
on  this  change,  the  director  declared 
recently  that  "the  state  now  recognizes 
the  need  of  placing  children  for  adop- 
tion rather  than  making  them  'institu- 
tional children.'  " 

Youth  Commissions —  Minnesota 
has  created  a  Youth  Conservation 
Commission  to  serve  as  a  board  to 
enforce  state  laws  for  youth  and  to 
advise  on  delinquency  problems.  This 
legislation  was  recommended  by  Gov- 
ernor Youngdahl.  Recently  appointed 
director  of  the  commission  is  A.  Whit- 
tier  Day,  executive  secretary  of  Big 
Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Welfare 
Conference. 

In  Arkansas,  a  measure  creates 
the  Arkansas  Council  on  Children  and 
Youth,  to  consist  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers including  the  governor  and  the 
heads  of  the  health,  welfare,  and  la- 
bor departments.  It  will  make  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  environment,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  education  of 
youth ;  review  legislation  and  appro- 
priations for  children's  services;  and 
formulate  programs  for  improving 


these    important    services    to    children. 

Kansas  has  authorized  a  Juvenile 
Code  Commission  of  five  members,  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  state  relating 
to  children  who  are  "dependent,  neg- 
lected, delinquent,  emotionally  and 
mentally  retarded,"  and  to  "investigate 
the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
juvenile  delinquency."  Its  findings  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  in  1949.  An  appropriation 
of  $12,500  was  made  for  the  work. 
Much  credit  for  this  legislation  is  due 
to  the  active  program  of  the  Kansas 
Council  for  Children,  according  to  the 
July  issue  of  The  Child. 

A  similar  law,  passed  by  the  Colo- 
rado legislature,  creates  a  Children's 
Code  Commission  of  five  members  to 
make  a  survey  of  child  welfare  and 
to  report  to  the  governor  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1948.  On  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,000,  the  commission  is 
to  study  existing  laws  together  with 
such  "changes  in  the  laws  and  addi- 
tions to  them  as  may  be  needed  to 
embody  the  best  experience  on  those 
subjects." 

The  Nebraska  legislature,  by  reso- 
lution, has  directed  the  legislative  coun- 
cil to  continue  its  study  of  state  child 
welfare  laws  and  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  1949  legis- 
lature. The  council  is  specifically  di- 
rected to  compare  Nebraska  laws  with 
those  of  other  states,  to  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  agencies  and  individuals  in- 
terested in  child  welfare,  and  to  hold 
public  hearings  to  obtain  the  views  of 
interested  citizens. 

The  Michigan  legislature  has  abol- 
ished the  Juvenile  Institute  Commis- 
sion and  shifted  its  functions  to  the 
Social  Welfare  Commission. 

Birth  Certificate—  New  legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  amends  the  1945 
law  which  provided  for  the  issuance 
of  a  short  form  birth  certificate  to 
protect  the  individual  against  disclosure 
of  illegitimacy.  Under  the  amendment, 
a  complete  birth  certificate  may  be 
issued  when  necessary  for  the  determi- 
nation of  property  or  other  rights 
without  the  expense  of  a  court  order. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  about 
$80,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  necessary  state  institu- 
tions—  chiefly  mental  hospitals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  June  Herald  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, this  appropriation  will  make 


it  possible  "to  correct  many  of  the 
worst  conditions  of  overcrowding  and 
unsatisfactory  housing  now  existing  in 
the  state  mental  hospital  system." 

Another  measure  authorizes  the  state 
to  pay  up  to  $5  a  day  for  the  care  of 
psychiatric  cases  in  either  public  or 
private  non-sectarian  hospitals. 

A  bill  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  state  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  and  the  trans- 
fer to  it  of  the  mental  health  functions 
now  administered  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  failed  of  passage. 
This  was  one  of  several  companion 
bills,  all  unsuccessful,  introduced  at  this 
session  to  reorganize  and  modernize 
the  state's  welfare  services  through  a 
redistribution  of  the  functions  now 
combined  in  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. 

The  proposal  for  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  had  wide 
citizen  backing,  the  Herald  reports, 
as  well  as  the  strong  support  of  the 
State  Psychiatric  Society,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Men- 
tal Health  Foundation,  and  the  asso- 
ciation. It  was  opposed,  however,  by 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
Secretary  of  Welfare. 

Ten  Percent  Raise —  The  1 1 1  i  - 
nois  legislature  has  provided  for  a 
$2,000,000  increase  in  the  operating 
budget  of  the  state  mental  hospitals, 
transferring  this  money  from  the  con- 
struction budget  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  operates  the 
state  mental  health  program.  The 
measure  provides  for  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  salaries  in  mental  institutions 
and  a  higher  classification  for  attend- 
ants. An  increase  of  about  $13,000,000 
will  be  available  for  construction  of 
mental  hospitals. 

The  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene had  carried  on  a  fighting  cam- 
paign for  a  $25,000,000  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  operation  of  the 
mental  hospitals,  in  the  hopes  of  raising 
salaries  25  to  50  percent.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  society,  increased  staff  at 
better  salaries  might  well  serve  to 
raise  the  discharge  rate  from  these 
hospitals  from  the  present  one  out  of 
three  patients  to  as  high  as  65  percent. 
A  citizens  campaign  committee  was 
organized  by  the  society  to  press  ac- 
ceptance of  its  recommendations. 

Reconversion — A  new  law  in 
North  Carolina  appropriates  $1,500,- 
000  for  purchase  of  the  facilities  at 
Camp  Butner  to  be  used  as  a  mental 
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nospital.  Many  of  the  state's  mentally 
ill  are  at  present  unable  to  obtain  hos- 
pital care  because  of  the  shortage  of 
facilities. 

Commitment — A  new  California 
law  establishes  a  procedure  for  the 
commitment  of  the  mentally  ill  to  an 
institution  through  medical  rather  than 
court  procedure. 

Another  measure  liberalizes  the  defi- 
nition of  a  mentally  ill  person  to  in- 
clude those  simply  in  need  of.  treat- 
ment. 

HOUSING 

Reports  are  that  new  measures  for 
rent  control  have  passed  the  legisla- 
tures in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  They  will  go  into 
effect  if  federal  rent  regulations  ex- 
pire. Existing  rent  control  statutes  have 
been  extended  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Veterans  Housing — Nine  states 
have  passed  veterans  housing  legisla- 
tion. In  California,  $4,500,000  has 
been  appropriated  to  finish  all  incom- 


pleted  veterans  emergency  housing 
projects  in  the  state.  The  legislature 
also  set  up  a  million  dollar  revolving 
fund  to  allow  the  Finance  Department 
to  purchase  old  army  barracks  to  sell 
to  veterans  needing  lumber. 

The  Illinois  legislature  has  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  direct  state  aid 
to  city  programs  for  housing  and  slum 
clearance.  Maryland  created  a  vet- 
erans housing  commission  to  survey 
veterans  housing  needs  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  federal  government  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  relieving  the  housing 
shortage. 

A  Rhode  Island  measure  has  au- 
thorized the  city  of  Providence  to  build 
and  operate  housing  for  veterans.  In 
South  Dakota,  cities  are  empowered  to 
cooperate  with  federal  veterans  hous- 
ing efforts.  A  Nevada  measure  au- 
thorizes housing  authorities  to  provide 
rental  housing  for  veterans.  The  In- 
diana legislature  has  appropriated  $2,- 
500,000  to  reimburse  colleges  for  vet- 
erans housing.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  have  broadened  their  veterans 
housing  programs  backed  by  state  and 
local  funds. 


Medical  Frontiers 


Recommending  establishment  of  a 
division  of  medical  research  under  the 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Medical  Board  of  Research  (an  inde- 
pendent group  of  prominent  medical 
men)  brought  to  a  close  early  in  July,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  commis- 
sion's activities  in  the  field  of  biological 
and  medical  science. 

"Since  it  is  reasonable  to  expect," 
read  one  section  of  their  report,"  that 
the  benefits  to  man  derived  from  the 
application  of  atomic  power  to  his  life, 
comforts,  and  health  will,  in  the  long 
run,  outstrip  the  military  significance 
of  atomic  energy,  it  is  suggested  that 
further  steps  be  actively  undertaken 
to  bring  these  applications  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  particularly  to  students." 

The  chief  areas  covered  by  the 
board's  report  concerned  exploration  of 
defenses  against  radiant  energy  from 
the  national  security  standpoint,  liber- 
alization of  the  dissemination  of  non- 
military  atomic  knowledge,  and  wid- 
ened distribution  of  radioactive  tracers 
for  medical  therapy  and  research. 

That  medical  men  are  aware  of  the 
implications  of  atomic  energy  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  under  both  peace- 


time and  wartime  conditions  has  been 
borne  out  by  reports  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  announcements  issuing 
from  specialized  medical  groups.  A  re- 
port, presented  before  the  AMA  dele- 
gates, on  a  survey  of  2000  civilian 
physicians  showed  that,  in  the  event  of 
another  war,  60  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians would  favor  a  national  service 
bill  that  would  require  all  doctors  to 
serve  the  government  in  some  capacity 
in  the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  com- 
munities. 

The  same  report  also  showed  that 
80  percent  of  the  physicians  favored 
the  formation  of  mobile  civilian  medi- 
cal teams  to  supply  areas  striken  by 
epidemics  and  atomic  or  bacteriological 
warfare. 

On  the  peacetime  side  of  the  ledger, 
several  weeks  earlier,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  in  reporting  its  work 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  announced 
that  among  its  recent  grants  was  one 
for  $100,000  for  production  of  heavy 
isotypes,  radioactive  atoms  which  make 
it  possible  to  trace  what  happens  to 
various  substances  which  the  body  uses 
in  developing  both  normal  cells  and 
the  abnormal  cells  of  cancerous  tissues. 


Kural  Doctors 

A  campaign  for  funds  to  aid  medi- 
cal students  who  will  pledge  themselves 
to  practice  for  a  while  in  Kentucky's 
rural  areas  was  concluded  in  May, 
having  exceeded  its  goal  of  $100,000 
by  $50,000.  The  campaign,  sponsored 
by  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine,  was  undertaken 
because  of  conditions  which  lead  the 
state  health  department  to  predict  that 
unless  more  doctors  would  go  into 
rural  practice,  there  would  soon  be  only 
one  doctor  to  every  4,159  persons,  as 
compared  with  one  to  every  1,500,  the 
ratio  considered  necessary  for  adequate 
medical  care. 

Cancer 

A  final  appropriation  of  $14,500,- 
000  was  agreed  upon  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress to  go  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, located  at  Bethesda,  Md.  Fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  appropriation, 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  research,  through  support 
of  universities,  acquisition  of  lands  and 
construction  of  buildings.  Approxi- 
mately ten  million  of  the  amount  will 
be  spent  for  research,  and  four  million 
will  be  used  for  cancer  control  through 
the  state  programs.  These  are  directed 
toward  improvement  of  cancer  detec- 
tion, diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities,- 
refresher  courses  for  doctors,  and  ade- 
quate statistical  services. 

In  the  spring,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  reported  that  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  the  society  had  put 
$3,500,000  into  a  nationwide  program 
of  cancer  research  and  that  additional 
research  projects  totaling  $500,000 
were  being  financed  by  state  and  local 
divisions  of  the  society.  The  national 
program  is  being  carried  out  through 
155  research  projects  and  42  research 
fellowships  being  supported  by  the  so- 
ciety in  72  chief  universities  and  affili- 
ated medical  institutions. 

Tropical  Disease 

Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
has  announced  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  established  a  new  division 
of  tropical  disease  in  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  at  Bethesda,  Md. 
Heading  the  new  unit  will  be  Willard 
H.  Wright,  formerly  chief  of  the 'zoo- 
logy laboratory  and,  during  the  war, 
field  director  of  the  commission  on 
schistosomiasis  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific and  Japan. 
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According  to  a  more  recent  report 
of  the  society,  there  are  now  125  can- 
cer detection  centers  in  the  country. 
Pennsylvania  has  21,  with  funds  ap- 
proved for  6  more  new  ones.  Maryland 
is  working  toward  the  goal  of  one  such 
center  in  each  county  of  the  state. 
Oklahoma  has  organized  mobile  units 
to  cover  the  rural  regions  of  the  state. 
From  the  cancer  detection  center  at 
Tulane  Medical  School,  it  was  reported 
that  1.5  percent  of  the  so-called  well 
people  coming  in  for  examination  have 
cancer.  15  percent  have  precancerous 
lesions,  and  30  percent  have  some  con- 
dition needing  medical  or  surgical  at- 
tention. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  cancer  research 
unit  has  been  established  at  Laguna 
Honda  Home,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
USPHS  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  School.  The  laboratory 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chael B.  Shimkin,  formerly  assistant 
surgeon,  USPHS,  and  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

In  Maryland  a  division  of  cancer 
control  has  been  created  in  the  bureau 
of  medical  services  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  health.  The  assistant  director 
of  welfare  for  medical  care  and  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  will  be 
jointly  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  program. 

The  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  has  established  a  professorship 
of  cancer  with  annual  endowment  of 
$15,000  for  five  years.  This  amount 
represents  the  first  allocation  of  funds 
from  the  1947  campaign  of  the  New 
York  City  Committee  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

The  fourth  International  Cancer  Re- 
search Congress  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  September  2  to  7,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Union  Internationale 
Centre  le  Cancer  and  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research.  Dr. 
Edmund  V.  Cowdry,  Barnard  Free 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
is  president  of  the  congress. 

Heart  Disease 

At  the  centennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  June, 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Dr. 
George  E.  Burch  and  Dr.  Paul  Reaser, 
both  of  the  Cardiovascular  Research 
Laboratory  at  Tulane  Medical  School. 
for  their  experiments  with  radioactive 
sodium  atoms  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

In    July    the    establishment    of    the 


Helen  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  for 
Rheumatic  Fever  Research  was  an- 
nounced. Dr.  T.  Duckett  Jones,  of 
the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
Boston,  medical  director  of  the  new 
foundation,  stated  that  rheumatic  fever 
now  "ranks  with  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  as  a  major  disabling  chronic 
disease,  causing  40  percent  of  all  heart 
disease  at  all  ages  and  90  percent  of 
all  heart  disease  in  children."  Dr.  Jones 
gave  figures  showing  that  rheumatic 
fever  is  second  only  to  accidents  as  the 
most  common  cause  of  death  among 
school  children  and  stated  further  that 
during  World  War  II  it  immobilized 
more  than  40,000  men  in  our  armed 
forces. 

In  Michigan,  a  statewide  program 
for  rheumatic  fever  patients  is  being 
set  up  by  a  committee  from  the  state 
medical  association.  Joint  sponsors  are 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society, 
Michigan  Crippled  Children  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Michigan  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Disabled 
Adults.  Nine  rheumatic  fever  consul- 
tants and  diagnostic  centers  have  been 
established  in  the  state  and  additional 
centers  are  to  be  set  up  in  five  other 
locations. 

In  Minnesota,  the  American  Legion 
is  embarking  on  a  campaign  for  $500,- 
000  to  maintain  the  newly  established 
professorship  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  which  will  direct  research 
in  heart  diseases  and  rheumatic  fever 
in  children.  The  legion  hopes  to  make 
this  project  a  memorial  to  veterans  of 
both  world  wars. 

The  New  York  University  College 
of  Medicine,  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  Health  Department,  will  make 
a  study  of  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  among  children  in 
the  lower  East  Side  district  this  fall. 
The  objective  will  be  to  develop  effi- 
cient detection,  follow-up,  and  super- 
vision which  may  be  adopted  on  a 
citywide  basis  by  the  department  of 
health.  Director  of  the  study  will  be 
Dr.  Elvira  M.  DeLiee. 

The  seventh  rheumatic  heart  clinic 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  health  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  April  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital,  with 
Dr.  John  F.  Giering  of  Kingston  as 
director.  The  clinic  offers  diagnostic 
services  and  will  give  recommendations 
for  treatment  to  the  patients'  physi- 
cians, but  will  not  give  treatment 
through  its  own  facilities. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA,  writing  in  the  issue  for  July  26, 
point  to  the  London  County  Council 


Rheumatic  Scheme  as  '^the  most  com- 
prehensive plan  now  in  existence  for 
control  of  rheumatic  fever."  Referred 
by  school  medical  officers,  child  patients 
are  sent  to  several  institutions  in  the 
country,  which  make  available  a  total 
of  1000  beds  to  the  council.  These 
institutions  are  conducted  like  hospital 
schools,  with  regular  school  instruction 
as  soon  as  the  patients  are  convales- 
cent. The  usual  length  of  stay  is  from 
six  to  twelve  months. 

Twenty  supervisory  centers,  distri- 
buted throughout  the  city  of  London, 
follow  up  patients  discharged  from  hos- 
pital centers,  diagnose  cases  referred, 
and  instruct  parents  in  child  welfare. 
After  school  age,  young  people  are 
transferred  to  ordinary  hospital  out- 
patient clinics  and  suitable  employment 
is  arranged  for  them  through  voluntary 
health  societies.  The  council  main- 
tains a  register  of  medical  records  and 
a  card  index  for  all  children  accepted 
at  any  center  or  hospital  school. 

Psychiatrically  Disabled 

A  two-year  study  of  the  processes 
and  procedures  involved  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  psychiatrically  disabled  per- 
sons is  now  under  way  under  the 
auspices  of  the  division  on  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  All  types  of  psychia- 
tric handicaps  will  be  included  and  a 
control  group,  matched  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible with  regard  to  age,  sex,  intelli- 
gence and  other  factors,  will  be  set  up 
in  determining  the  value  of  special 
service.  Later,  studies  will  be  mads 
in  selected  communities  to  determine 
the  extent  of  need. 


Nurse  Shortage 


The  current  widely  publicized 
nurse  recruitment  program  is  bearing 
fruit,  according  to  the  July  bulletin, 
Professional  Nursing,  from  the  Nurs- 
ing Information  Bureau.  Preliminary 
reports  from  nursing  schools  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  their  classes  will  be 
filled  this  year. 

Cooperating  in  the  campaign,  which 
has  aimed  at  enrolling  45,000  students 
this  year  to  meet  the  grave  shortage, 
are  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  Advertising  Council,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Careers  in  Nursing,  a  group 
organized  last  winter. 

The  AHA  recruitment  committee 
and  the  national  committee,  which  for 
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purposes  of  cooperation  have  an  over- 
lapping membership,  have  been  giving 
advice  and  aid  to  local  recruitment 
committees  in  thirty-seven  states  and 
;erritories.  The  AHA  group  has  been 
distributing  weekly  newsletters  to  nurs- 
ing schools  and  hospitals  carrying  sug- 
gestions for  newspaper  stories,  radio 
announcements,  and  school  programs, 
together  with  booklets  and  folders  from 
the  national  committee.  Funds  for  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  drive  have  been 
provided  through  the  AHA. 

The  Advertising  Council  has  dis- 
tributed 70,000  car  cards,  2,000  bill- 
boards, and  45,000  posters  urging 
young  women  to  study  nursing. 

Economic  Factors 

A  recent  study  of  the  economic 
status  of  nurses,  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  at  the  request  of 
the  nursing  organizations,  threw  some 
light  on  the  possible  reasons  underlying 
the  shortage  of  nurses.  The  study 
showed  that  the  average  cash  salary  for 
nurses  in  all  fields,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  provide  their  own  living  quar- 
ters, was  $170  to  $175  a  month.  One 
1  out  of  four  received  less  than  $145  a 
month,  and  one  out  of  four  worked 
50  hours  or  more  a  week. 

The  greatest  dissatisfaction  was 
found  among  hospital  and  institutional 
nurses  where  the  need  was  greatest. 
Here,  one  third  of  the  nurses  worked 
at  least  fifty  hours  a  week.  Moreover, 
most  nurses  were  not  covered  by  social 
security,  and  had  no  provision  for  re- 
tirement, old  age,  and  unemployment. 

In  Print 

Campaign  materials  nqw  available 
to  interested  groups  include: 

"Nursing  is  a  Great  Profession,"  a 
readable,  amusingly  illustrated  pam- 
phlet for  the  prospective  student.  Five 
cents  a  copy  or  quantity  rates,  from 
the  Nursing  Information  Bureau,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19. 

"Schools  of  Nursing,"  listing  state- 
approved  schools  of  nursing  by  states. 
From  the  council  at  the  same  price. 

"Educational  Funds  for  Student 
Nurses  and  Graduate  Nurses,"  giving 
information  on  scholarship  help  avail- 
able. Five  cents  and  quantity  rates 
from  the  council. 

Radio  scripts  and  newsletters  giving 
campaign  suggestions  for  local  recruit- 
ment committees,  are  available,  with- 
out charge,  from  the  Student  Nurse 
Recruitment  Committee,  AHA,  18 
East  Division  Street,  Chicago  10. 


Professional 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
announced  on  July  28  that  of  the 
$7,500,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
early  in  July  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  National  Mental  Health  Act, 
$1,000,000  would  be  spent  for  grants 
to  public  and  other  non-profit  institu- 
tions "for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  facilities  for  training 
mental  health  personnel." 

Nine  grants  were  made  in  the  field 
of  psychiatric  social  work:  the  School 
of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia;  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago ; 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Minnesota;  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University; 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  the  School  for 
Social  Work,  Smith  College;  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity; and  the  Kent  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Louisville. 

The  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  it  was  announced,  would  give 
advanced  graduate  training  under  the 
grant  program  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  psychiatric  social  work,  su- 
pervisors, and  research  and  administra- 
tive personnel. 

At  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  four  competitive  fellowships  of 
$2,400  each  will  be  awarded  for  post- 
graduate training,  consisting  of  ad- 
vanced courses  in  psychiatric  social 
work  and  casework,  as  well  as  special- 
ized field  work.  Stipends  will  cover 
one  academic  year  beginning  with  the 
school's  winter  quarter  in  January 
1948.  November  1  is  the  closing  date 
for  filing  applications  for  the  fellow- 
ships. Candidates  must  be  graduates 
of  an  accredited  school  of  social  work 
and  must  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
practice  in  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  fellowships,  the 
allocation  to  the  New  York  School 
will  be  used  to  establish  two  training 
units  for  second-year  students,  with 
eight  trainees  in  each  unit. 

At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  new  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
an  advanced  third-year  program  in 


psychiatric  social  work.  Plans  are  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Win- 
ter Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
and  the  Menninger  Foundation  Field 
Training  Center  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The 
twelve-month  program  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  Marion  Hathway.  Eight  months 
of  the  training  period  will  be  spent 
in  residence  in  Topeka  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Eleanor  Cockerill,  also 
of  the  school  faculty. 

Students  in  the  advanced  program 
at  Pittsburgh  must  have  their  profes- 
sional master's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work  and  a 
period  of  successful  practice,  to  be 
eligible.  Applications  for  admission 
closed  August  1,  with  the  program 
beginning  on  the  Pittsburgh  campus  in 
September.  Students  will  take  up  resi- 
dence in  Topeka  on  January  1. 

Another  NMHA  Grant 

The  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work  also  received 
a  grant  of  $5,000  from  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  National  Mental 
Health  Act.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
for  the  provision  of  increased  field  serv- 
ices in  strengthening  smaller  schools, 
the  development  of  data  and  criteria 
for  block  field  work  plans,  and  for  the 
revision  of  curriculum  required  for 
such  a  plan,  promotion  of  better  teach- 
ing of  the  basic  psychiatry  courses  for 
all  social  work  students,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  materials  to  assist  the  schools 
of  social  work  in  determining  what 
might  be  offered  in  the  third  graduate 
year. 

Programs  Approved 

The  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers  has  recently 
accredited  the  medical  program  offered 
by  the  Boston  College  School  of  Social 
Work,  the  Raymond  A.  Kent  School 
of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  the  Boston  ,  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work  at  Howard 
University. 

AASSW  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  during  the  week  of  January  18. 

Directory 

The  committee  on  field  service  of 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 
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has  issued  its  first  Field  Service  Direc- 
tory of  National  Organizations.  Field 
regional  territories  and  staff  names  and 
addresses  are  listed  for  each  organiza- 
tion. One  dollar  from  the  assembly 
office  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

California  Examinations 

The  California  State  Personnel 
Board  has  announced  that  openings  for 
the  positions  of  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  girls' 
correctional  schools  operated  by  the 
California  Youth  Authority  will  be 
filled  by  civil  service  examinations  to 
be  held  October  23.  Examinations  are 
being  held  on  a  nationwide  basis,  Cali- 
fornia residence  is  not  required. 

Salary  range  for  superintendent  is 
from  $395  to  $515,  plus  full  mainte- 
nance for  self  and  family;  the  range 
for  assistant  superintendent  is  from 
$481  to  $584. 

Applications  and  examination  bulle- 
tins may  be  secured  from  the  board, 
1015  L  Street,  Sacramento  14.  Appli- 
cations for  the  examinations  should  be 
filed  not  later  than  October  2. 


About  People 

October  will  see  a  rash  of  Red 
Feathers  riding  in  hatbands,  beckoning 
from  billboards  and  floating  from  flag- 
poles as  Chest  campaigns  get  underway 
in  almost  a  thousand  communities. 
President  Truman  will  launch  the  cam- 
paigns in  a  nationwide  broadcast  from 
the  White  House  on  September  26  at 
10  p.m.  (DST).  The  aggregate  goal 
for  this  fall's  harvest  is  estimated  at 
$168,000,000  for  the  support  of  local 
health  and  welfare  Red  Feather  serv- 
ices in  1948. 

H.  J.  Heinz  II  of  Pittsburgh  is  this 
year's  chairman  of  "Community  Chests 
of  America,"  the  designation  given  to 
the  national  promotion  effort  which  is 
aimed  at  uniting  and  reenforcing  local 
Chest  campaigns.  Six  vice-presidents 
carrying  similar  responsibility  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  include: 
Justin  W.  Dart,  Los  Angeles,  president 
of  Rexall  Drug  Company;  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  Philip  Murray,  pres- 
ident of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations;  Fred  Ramsay,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  president  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly;  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Russell,  Burlingame,  Calif.;  and 


W.    P.    Witherow,    Pittsburgh    steel 
manufacturer. 

A  campaign  feature  which  will  be 
seen  on  local  movie  screens  in  October 
is  an  eigh»--minute  sound  film,  "The 
Red  Feather,"  produced  in  Hollywood 
by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  for  Com- 
munity Chests  of  America,  and  featur- 
ing Peggy  Cummins  and  Melvyn 
Douglas.  Tom  Meyer  of  CCC's  public 
relations  staff  served  as  technical  ad- 
visor in  the  production  of  the  film. 

To  Retire 

Harriet  E.  Vittum,  head  resident 
of  Northwestern  University's  settle- 
ment house  in  Chicago  since  1906,  has 
announced  that  she  will  retire  Novem- 
ber 1.  Miss  Vittum,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  social  work  since  1893,  is 
one  of  the  Chicago  group  of  pioneers 
in  social  welfare,  of  whom  Jane  Adams 
came  to  be  most  widely  known.  She 
will  be  succeeded  by  Michael  Rachwal- 
ski,  who  has  been  associated  with  her 
in  direction  of  the  settlement  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

FSAA  Elections 

Brooks  Potter,  Boston  lawyer  and 
treasurer  of  the  Family  Society  of 
Greater  Boston,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America  at  a  general  assembly  meeting 
of  the  association  in  New  York  on 
June  28.  Mr.  Potter  succeeds  Ralph 
A.  Uihlein  of  Milwaukee. 

Vice-presidents  elected  by  the  assem- 
bly are  Stanley  P.  Davies,  general  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  Rowan  A.  Greer, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Family  Service  of 
Montgomery  County,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Sidney  Hollander,  a  director  of 
the  Family  and  Children's  Society  of 
Baltimore. 

Henry  S.  Henricks  of  New  York 
City  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  J.  Edgerton,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  secretary. 

Honored 

Dr.  Rene  Sand,  president  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  was  elected  to  membership  as 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  centenary 
celebration  of  the  academy  in  New 
York  in  late  spring.  Dr.  Sand,  who 
is  professor  of  social  medicine  at  the 
.University  of  Brussels,  has  acted  as 
president  of  the  International  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Hospital  Librarians,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Congress  on 


Public  Health  Works,  and  secretary- 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
honor  was  extended  in  recognition  of 
"his  many  contributions  to  public 
health,  welfare  and  social  medicine." 

UN  Consultants 

Following  recommendations  by  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  and 
the  AASW,  seven  nationally  knowr 
social  workers  have  been  chosen  to 
serve  as  technical  social  work  con- 
sultants to  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat of  UN's  Social  Affairs  Division : 
Margaret  E.  Forsyth,  Jane  Hoey,  Don- 
ald Howard,  Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  Cora 
Kasius,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Kenneth 
L.  M.  Pray. 

Distinguished  Service 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award, 
medal  and  scroll,  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
awarded  biennially  for  "distinguished 
services  to  the  blind,"  was  presented 
on  July  9  to  Florence  W.  Birchard, 
editor  of  the  Braille  magazine  for 
women,  Our  Special,  published  by  the 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  The  presentation  was  made  dur- 
ing the  association's  twenty-first  con- 
vention, held  in  Baltimore. 

Study  Outlines 

In  preparation  for  the  1948  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  council  is  preparing  a 
study  outline  of  eight  lessons  to  deal 
with  the  content  of  the  general  theme 
of  the  assembly,  "Man's  Disorder  and 
God's  Design."  The  lessons  will  deal 
with  the  history  and  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  council,  evangelism  in  the 
modern  world,  the  church  and  society, 
and  the  church  and  international  rela- 
tions. 

Publication  date  is  November  15, 
1947.  Orders  will  be  received  by  the 
American  Committee  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10. 


, 

an  of 


New  Jobs 

Margaret  Leal,  assistant  dean 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
will  become  acting  dean  on  October 
first,  succeeding  Walter  W.  Pettit, 
whose  retirement  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 

Mary  B.  Buckingham,  southern  area 
representative  for  FSAA  during  the 
past  eight  years,  is  now  executive  of 
the  Family  Service  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 
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Joe  R.  Hoffer  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Social  Work 
Vocational  Bureau.  Mr.  Hoffer  suc- 
ceeds Louise  C.  Odencrantz  who  had 
held  the  post  since  the  establishment 
of  the  bureau  in  1940. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dr.  Donal 
Sheehan,  professor  of  anatomy  of  New 
York  University's  College  of  Medicine, 
to  the  directorship  of  the  fund.  Dr. 
Sheehan  succeeds  Barry  C.  Smith,  who 
retired  September  first. 

Vice  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire, 
wartime  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  formerly  White  House  phy- 
sician, has  been  named  director  of  the 
new  national  blood  program  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Hannah  More  Frazer,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  assistant  na- 
tional director  of  Red  Cross  Service 
in  Veterans  Hospitals.  Miss  Frazer 
will  be  concerned  with  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices now  available  through  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  113  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

Mrs.  Joe  Hume  Gardner  has  been 
appointed  national  administrator  of  vol- 
unteer activities  for  the  combined  ARC 
programs  of  volunteer  special  services 
and  community  service  to  camps  and 
hospitals. 

The  American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Madeline  Lay  as 
educational  secretary. 

James  J.  Herkenham,  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  director  of  labor  service  for 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  of  New 
Jersey,  consultant  in  orthopedics  to  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Council  on  Rehabilitation. 
Dr.  Kessler,  widely  known  for  his 
work  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hos- 
pital during  the  war,  addressed  the 
British  Council  on  Rehabilitation  at  a 
meeting  in  London  in  July. 

Dr.  Alfred  Newton  Richards,  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  academy  this  spring. 

Dr.  Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  an  assis- 
tant surgeon  general  of  the  USPHS, 
was  appointed  New  York  state  com- 
missioner of  health  on  June  28. 

Norma  J.  Sims,  formerly  secretary 
for  volunteer  training;  in  the  Leader- 
ship Services  Department  of  the  Na- 


Retiring 

Walter  W.  Pettit,  dean  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  thirty-two  years,  will 
retire  on  September  30. 

He  became  the  school's  sixth  dean 
in  1939,  succeeding  Porter  R.  Lee 
who  died  in  that  year.  The  school, 
which  was  the  first  to  offer  profes- 
sional training  in  social  work,  was 
founded  in  1898. 

During  his  administration  enroll- 
ment has  increased  more  than  50 
percent.  In  1940,  the  school  became 
affiliated  with  Columbia  University 
and  has  since  awarded  graduate 


students    the    degree    of    Master    of 
Science. 

Dean  Pettit  was  born  in  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  took  both  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate  work  at  Columbia 
University.  He  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  school  in  1915,  after  having 
served  as  principal  of  schools  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  Evanston, 
III. 

Well  known  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  on  social  work  and  inter- 
national subjects,  Dean  Pettit  has 
been  called  upon  by  the  U.  S. 
government  to  carry  out  several 
assignments  in  other  countries.  In 
1916-17  he  was  special  assistant  in 
relief  work  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Petrograd.  In  1918  he  went 
to  Paris  to  join  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  Social 
Work,  at  Santiago,  Chile.  He  is  the 
present  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  on  International  Ex- 
change of  Social  Workers. 

Announcing  Dean  Pettit's  retire- 
ment, Morris  Hadley,  chairman  of 
the  school's  board  of  trustees  said: 
"Wherever  social  work  is  practiced, 
(Dean  Pettit)  will  be  remembered  as 
a  friendly  counselor  of  students,  an 
outstanding  teacher,  and  a  wise  ad- 
ministrator. Although  in  a  technical 
sense  he  has  reached  retirement  age, 
we  are  confident  he  will  continue  to 
exert  vigorous  leadership  in  the  field 
of  human  and  social  sciences  for 
years  to  come." 


tional  Board,  Y.W.C.A.,  is  now  head 
of  the  Citizen  Participation  Commit- 
tee of  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils, Inc.  She  succeeds  Dorothy  B.  de 
la  Pole. 

Robert  P.  Lane,  for  twelve  years 
executive  director  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  executive  director  of  the  sur- 
vey of  social  and  health  needs  and  serv- 
ices of  Greater  Boston. 

After  completing  surveys  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  New  London,  Conn., 
Mr.  Lane  assumed  his  duties  on  the 
Boston  study  this  summer. 

Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  associate 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  is 
now  on  leave  from  the  bureau  as  chief 
medical  consultant  for  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

The  National  Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Temple  Burling  as 
psychiatrist  for  the  division  on  re- 
habilitation. Dr.  Burling  was  previ- 


ously medical   director  of   the   Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

Deaths 

DR.  PARKER  G.  BORDEN,  former 
clinical  director  of  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital in  Canadaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  chief 
neuro-psychiatrist  of  the  VA's  Buffalo 
office  for  the  past  year,  on  July  4  in 
Buffalo.  Dr.  Parker  was  sixty-eight. 

DR.  CHARLES  RODGERS  CONK- 
LIN,  former  director  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society's  medical  de- 
partment, in  New  York  in  July.  Dr. 
Conklin  had  retired  in  1940  after  forty 
years  of  service. 

JACOB  KOPECS,  executive  director 
of  the  Jewish  Children's  Bureau,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  past  twenty-three  years, 
on  July  10  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Kopecs  had  been  engaged  in  child 
welfare  work  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  authorities  in  that 
field.  He  was  president  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 
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INTO  THE  MAIN  STREAM,  by  Charles 
S.  Johnson  and  Associates.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  $3.50. 

THIS    VOLUME,    A    COMPILATION    AND 

comparison  of  current  racial  practices 
in  southern  and  certain  border  states, 
is  the  work  of  a  great  many  people. 
Formal  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  new  president  of 
Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  and  four 
associated  sociologists  and  educators. 
But  the  authors  also  acknowledge  the 
help  of  several  hundred  citizens  of 
southern  cities  who  compiled  facts  and 
analyzed  trends  under  their  observation 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  work  is 
an  attempt  to  record  and  interpret  the 
best  of  current  racial  and  interracial 
practices  in  the  nation's  largest  reser- 
voir of  racism,  so  as  to  judge  the 
extent  to  which  Negroes  are  moving 
into  the  main  political,  economic,  and 
social  streams  of  their  native  region. 
Though  the  volume  is  deliberately  and 
determinedly  optimistic  in  -emphasis, 
recording  gains — or  what  might  be  con- 
sidered gains — rather  than  striking  a 
balance  between  gains  and  losses,  it  is 
still  an  extremely  depressing  picture 
which  is  painted  for  the  reader. 

Interracial  approaches  to  problems 
of  employment,  housing,  and  health 
are  considered.  Changes  in  the  voting 
and  other  citizenship  phases  of  the 
Negro's  status  are  recorded.  The 
quality  of  leadership  provided  by  the 
organized  church  and  other  Christian- 
ity-professing groups  comes  under  ex- 
amination. Activities  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council,  of  southern  affiliates 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  of 
numerous  colleges,  social  work  agencies 
and  governmental  bureaus  are  cata- 
logued. One  result  of -this  considerable 
compilation  is  a  reader  impression  of 
a  vast  amount  of  interracial  activity  in 
the  South — on  a  larger  scale  than  is 
generally  believed  to  be  true.  But  that 
activity  is  pitched  on  a  depressingly 
low  level,  whether  measured  in  terms 
of  enlightened  community  standards  or 
gauged  by  the  quality  of  leadership 
displayed  by  outstanding  southern 
whites.  Thus  the  final  result  of  the 
volume  is  a  heartsick  realization  that 
one  third  of  our  nation  is  still  unready 
for  even  the  outer  forms  of  a  socio- 


economic  democracy;  that  in  spite  of 
a  gigantic  war  to  defeat,  among  other 
enemies,  an  intolerant  racism,  that  same 
racism  still  reigns  supreme  within  the 
South,  defined  by  law  and  obeyed  in 
social  custom. 

Such  a  reaction  is  particularly  strong 
in  view  of  certain  recent  developments, 
publicized  just  before  or  concurrent 
with  the  book's  appearance.  The  re- 
cent acquittal  by  a  white  jury  of  the 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  self-confessed  lynch- 
ers  was  of  the  same  historical  piece 
with  the  brutal,  unpunished  murder 
of  two  colored  women  and  their  escorts 
on  an  Athens,  Ga.,  country  road.  The 
expose  of  the  Columbians  of  Georgia, 
the  Mississippi  elections,  and  dozens 
of  similar  occurrences  amply  attest  to 
the  vitality  of  a  ruthless  brutality  in 
many  southern  states  that  make  the 
"gains"  recorded  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
book  seem  trivial  indeed. 

And  yet  its  publication  is  timely  and 
important.  The  volume  shows  where 
we  stand  today  and  how  poor  the  best 
of  current  southern  practice  really  is. 
It  silences  those  bitter  pessimists  who 
claim  that  nothing  has  happened  to 
the  South  in  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  also  dampens  the  unjustified 
enthusiasm  of  those  optimists  who  in- 
sist upon  seeing  social  reform  in  the 
establishment  of  a  segregated  library 
for  Negroes  in  a  city  of  50,000  souls. 
By  its  very  quietness,  "Into  the  Main 
Stream"  trumpets  a  compelling  mes- 
sage to  the  ears  of  those  who  will 
listen,  and  understand. 

LESTER  B.  GRANGER 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Urban 
League 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD:  THE  CHILD'S  SEARCH 
FOR  His  SELF,  by  Werner  Wolff,  Ph.D. 
Grune  &  Stratton.  $5. 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  EAGER  THAT  FRUIT  - 
ful  studies  of  personality  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  genuine  science  of  psy- 
chology, follow  eagerly  Dr.  Wolff's 
continuous  efforts  to  carry  experimental 
methods  of  objective  research  into  in- 
vestigations attempting  to  reach  the 
depth  of  personality.  In  this  book, 
carrying  his  important  work  on  "ex- 
perimental Depth  Psychology"  into  a 
study  of  the  early  childhood  years  in 


which  the  foundations  of  adult  per- 
sonality are  laid,  the  author  has  made 
an  important,  original  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  child  development  and 
to  understanding  of  the  more  general 
.problem  of  personality  formation. 

For  the  author,  two  unifying  con- 
cepts emerged  from  his  observations 
and  experimentation.  One  was  that 
all  of  the  young  child's  expressions  of 
personality  represent  the  child's  search 
for  his  self.  Through  language,  be- 
havior, drawings,  the  child  seeks  con- 
stantly to  differentiate  himself  from 
his  environment  and  to  answer  the 
persistent  questions:  Who  am  I  ?  What 
am  I  for?  The  second  concept  was 
the  recognition  of  two  worlds  in  which 
the  young  child  and  the  adult  live 
isolated  from  each  other.  According 
to  Dr.  Wolff,  the  gap  between  these 
two  worlds  becomes  bridged  when  the 
preschool  period  has  ended. 

The  material  of  Part  II — represent- 
ing projective  methods  used  by  the 
author  and  other  experimenters  to 
judge  the  expressive  behavior  of  chil- 
dren— constitutes  an  original  and  crea- 
tive attack  upon  problems  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  who  are  interested  in  study- 
ing the  emotions  and  other  personality 
trends  of  young  children.  But  many 
of  ,Dr.  Wolff's  colleagues  will  ques- 
tion his  interpretations  of  the  experi- 
mental data  he  has  gathered.  For  ex- 
ample, whether  his  tests  of  "security" 
are  valid  might  be  the  subject  for 
lively  debate  in  a  stimulating  psy- 
chology seminar. 

Even  the  child  psychologists  who 
may  not  accept  all  of  the  educational 
implications  which  the  author  derives 
from  his  observations  and  experimental 
data,  will  welcome  his  emphasis  upon 
converging  psychological  approaches, 
instead  of  isolated  tests,  as  essential 
to  understanding  the  basic  unity  of 
personality,  contained  in  his  conclud- 
ing discussion  of  methodology  in  child 
psychology.  Thoughtful  psychologists, 
earnest  students  of  child  development, 
and  intelligent  parents  eager  for  new 
insight  into  the  personality  depths  of 
their  young  children,  will  find  this 
book  well  worth  the  reading.  Much 
of  it  deals  with  material  that  is  still 
in  a  pioneer,  experimental,  and  con- 
troversial stage,  but  Dr.  Wolff  is  an 
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explorer  who  makes  the  voyage  into 
these  little  known  realms  fascinating 
adventure.  ETHEL  KAWIN 

Lecturer  in  Education 
University  of  Chicago 

BRINGING    UP    CHILDREN,    by    Dorry 
Metcalf.   Pilot  Press.  $2. 

THIS    SMALL    BOOK    OF    JUST    OVER    A 

hundred  pages,  written  by  a  parent 
for  parents,  is  conversational  in  style, 
vividly  practical,  presenting  no  pon- 
derous principles  of  philosophy.  How- 
ever, sound  principles  of  child  develop- 
ment and  mental  hygiene  are  evident 
on  every  page.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
child's  emotional  needs  and  his  devel- 
opment as  a  happy,  normal  individual, 
rather  than  on  his  physical  care. 

In  the  absence  of  a  preface,  fore- 
word, or  other  descriptive  material, 
this  reviewer  assumes  that  Mrs.  Met- 
calf is  an  English  woman  who  writes 
out  of  her  experience  and  study  as  a 
mother,  rather  than  as  a  professional 
specialist.  She  is  quite  evidently  a 
successful  mother  who  enjoys  her  chil- 
dren, and  who  'has  put  real  effort  into 
understanding  them.  In  this  little 
book,  she  makes  her  study  and  experi- 
ence available  to  other  mothers  as  in- 
formally as  though  it  were  over  a  cup 
of  tea,  in  completely  nontechnical  lan- 
guage. 

The  organization  of  the  book  into 
three  main  divisions — infant,  two-year- 
old,  and  child — with  many  subhead- 
ings, adds  to  its  readability.  How- 
ever, the  organization  is  not  always 
clear,  and  the  brevity  of  some  sections 
is  too  limiting  to  do  justice  to  the 
content.  Toilet  training  is  discussed 
in  several  places,  yet  nowhere  is  the 
importance  of  the  child's  relationship 
to  an  adult  whose  approval  he  desires 
made  clear,  nor  is  there  a  unified  dis- 
cussion of  this  basic  process  of  social- 
ization. 

The  discussion  of  other  phases  of 
development  which  proceed  so  amaz- 
ingly during  these  early  years,  is  some- 
times confused  by  this  organization 
under  three  age  groupings.  In  putting 
together  the  several  references  to  eat- 
ing, one  also  misses  a  fundamental  ap- 
proach which  would  emphasize  the 
healthy  child's  need  and  readiness  to 
eat,  and  clarify  the  basic  emotional 
factors  involved.  Several  brief  and 
casual  references  to  the  child's  am- 
bivalent feelings  of  love  and  hate  are 
made  before  there  is  sufficient  discus- 
sion to  meet  the  need  of  parent  read- 
ers to  whom  this  concept  might  be 
somewhat  startling.  In  the  section  on 


the  Infant,  the  use  of  an  illustraton 
involving  a  four-year-old,  could  better 
be  replaced  by  an  appropriate  experi- 
ence with  a  child  under  two. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  and 
sometimes  choppy  organization,  one  is 
amazed  at  how  much  important  con- 
tent has  been  packed  into  this  little 
volume.  Most  sections  are  excellent, 
and  many  parents  will  welcome  this 
interpretation  of  fundamental  concepts 
of  child  behavior  in  terms  of  practical 
everyday  experience. 

Some  differences  in  terminology  were 
interesting,  as  they  suggested  variations 
in  patterns  of  American  and  English 
living.  The  discussion  of  nursery 
schools  would  here  be  recommended 
for  a  later  age  than  two  years,  and 
some  of  the  photographs  and  sketches 
of  nursery  equipment  and  play  mate- 
rials indicate  minor  variations  in  prac- 
tice. 

A  brief  foreword  orienting  the 
reader  to  the  author  and  English  back- 
ground would  increase  the  reader's 
interest  and  the  value  of  such  an  in- 
terchange of  literature  for  parents. 

WINIFRED  ALLEN 

Educational     Consultant,     Day     Care 
Unit,  Department   of  Health, 
New  York  City 

FROM    MAX    WEBER:    ESSAYS    IN    SO- 
CIOLOGY, by  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright 
Mills.    Oxford  University  Press.    $5. 

ALTHOUGH  MAX  WEBER,  THE  FA- 
mous  German  sociologist,  died  only 
slightly  more  than  a  quarter  century 
ago,  his  prestige  is  such  that  he  has  al- 
ready taken  his  place  among  the  classi- 
cal social  philosophers  of  the  modern 
age.  His  reputation  is  particularly  firm 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  fur- 
nishes a  clue  for  this  review  of  a  very 
important  collection  of  his  writings. 

The  connection  between  Max  Weber 
and  American  sociology  is  one  of  con- 
tent and  focus,  and  not  one  of  method. 
Weber,  in  the  first  place,  utilized  a 
pragmatic  perspective.  He  never  be- 
came, as  indeed  it  is  difficult  for  Euro- 
peans (especially  Germans  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Kantian  and  Hege- 
lian doctrines)  ever  to  become  a  con- 
vinced pragmatist,  but  he  went  far 
enough  to  accept  the  thesis  of  casual 
pluralism  and  he  certainly  subscribed 
to  a  "polytheism  of  values."  And,  like 


many  American  sociologists,  he  found 
no  resolution  Lr  the  paradox  of  "un- 
intended consequences,"  nor  for  the 
added  dilemma  which  lies  somewhere 
between  an  irrational  capitalism  and  an 
undesirable  socialism. 

Secondly,  Weber  concerned  himself 
with  certain  problems  which  have  be- 
come crucial  for  American  social 
thought.  Among  these,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  are  bureaucracy,  voluntary 
associations,  religion  and  especially  the 
historical  role  of  Protestantism,  race 
relations,  power,  leadership,  and  the 
cyclical  movements  of  mysticism.  For- 
tunately, Weber  did  not  restrict  him- 
self to  a  single  sociological  discipline; 
he  was  a  universal  scholar  who  studied 
man  and  his  various  social  forms 
through  a  spectrum  which  included 
politics,  history,  economics,  philosophy, 
and  sociology  and  consequently  he 
illuminated  all  of  these  issues  in  ways 
which  will  remain  suggestive  for  more 
specialized  scholars  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

His  calm  and  rational  approach  to 
the  issues  involved  in  bureaucracy  as 
an  inevitable  concomitant  of  democ- 
racy should,  for  example,  prompt  many 
American  sociologists  to  begin  a  com- 
parably calm  and  thorough-going 
analysis  of  the  various  bureaucratic 
tendencies  in  American  life,  tendencies 
which  are  not  confined  to  government 
but  are  also  powerful  in  industry,  busi- 
ness, education,  and  religion. 

Equally  important  are  Weber's  clues 
respecting  leadership.  The  concept  of 
charisma  is  central  to  Weber's  treat- 
ment of  leadership.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  "gift  of  grace,' 
was  transmuted  by  Weber  to  mean 
"self-appointed  leaders  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  are  in  distress  and 
who  need  to  follow  the  leader  because 
they  believe  him  to  be  extraordinarily 
qualified."  Leaders  endowed  with 
"charismatic"  qualities  have  exercised, 
as  Weber  foresaw,  unique  power  in  re- 
cent history,  and  not  merely  in  so- 
called  totalitarian  societies.  Orthodox 
liberalism  does  not,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  furnish  an  adequate  account  of 
the  rise  and  function  of  this  type  of 
leader. 

The  two  thinkers  whose  impact  upon 
late  nineteenth  and  early  ~  twentieth 
century  thought  was  more  or  less  de- 
cisive— Freud  and  Marx — played  a 
negative  role  in  Max  Weber's  convic- 
tions. 

Freud,  he  rejected  at  once  and  on 
(Continued  on  page  264) 
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RATES 

Classified  Ad-'t 

Display        .  ...       35e     per     lin« 

Non-diipla^ He  per  word 

MlBimu-.u    Qiargn       .       $1.50    per   insertioo 

Discount*       .      .      10%     on     six    insertion* 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey     Midmonthly 
112  E.   19th  Street  New  York  3 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,   Personnel  Consultants 

135   Broadway.   New   York   6 

Be    3-0981 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

CASEWORKERS  for  non-sectarian  statewide 
child-placing  agency,  specializing  in  work  with 
unmarried  mothers  and  adoptive  placements. 
Prefer  workers  with  some  psychiatric  experi- 
ence. Starting  salary  $2700  to  $3000  depending 
on  training  and  experience.  Also  supervisory 
position  open  at  .$3600.  Write  to  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Minnesota,  2239  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

FAMILY  AGENCY,  Philadelphia  Chest  area, 
vacancy  for  trained  caseworker,  salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Or  liberal  work- 
study  plan  for  second  year  student.  Two  miles 
from  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Main  Line  Family 
Service,  18  Simpson  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Program  Director  for  Business  and 
Professional  Girls.  Qualifications  include  col- 
lege degree  and  meeting  National  YWCA  per- 
sonnel standards.  Work  includes  supervision 
clubs,  snack  bar,  committees,  training  of  lead- 
ers, special  assignments.  Salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience.  Apply  Executive 
Director,  Y.W.C.A.,  Miami,  Florida. 

CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained,  for 
multiple  service  family  casework  agency.  In- 
teresting challenging  opportunity. 

CASEWORKERS    ....   $2400-$3840 
Write  Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.   W.   Second   Street,   Miami   36,   Fla. 

FAMILY  CASEWORKER,  graduate  training; 
salary  commensurate  with  experience ;  oppor- 
tunity for  student  supervision.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  Root  Bldg.,  Buffalo 
2,  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER  {or  Family  Agency.  Present 
salary  range  $2400  to  $3200.  Maximum  be- 
ginning salary  $3000.  Write  Family  Coun- 
seling Service,  415  Post  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  stating  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. 


GROUP  WORKER  wanted  for  pioneering  job 
as  Recreational  Director  in  progressive  North- 
ern Indiana  Institution,  caring  for  100  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children.  Beginning 
salary  $3,000  to  $3,400  per  year,  depending 
upon  training  and  experience.  Write  to  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Inc.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 


WANTED— (a)  Director  of  social  service  de- 
partment, 350-bed  hospital,  general ;  pleasant 
suburban  community  located  few  miles  from 
university  medical  center,  (b)  Case,  worker 
supervisor;  preferably  one  with  medical  back- 
ground and  experience  in  eye  work ;  duties 
include  educational,  recreational  and  case 
work  service  to  blind;  middle  western  city; 
$3600.  (c)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  inter- 
esting opening  in  large  city  located  in  United 
States  dependency ;  well-staffed  department ; 
around  $3600.  SG9-1,  The  Medical  Bureau 
(Burneice  Larson,  Dire'ctor),  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago  11. 


SENIOR      and      JUNIOR      CASEWORKERS 

wanted  for  home  finding  and  adoptive  studies, 
excellent  supervision  assured.  Salary  range — 
$2200  to  $3300.  Write  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 


CASEWORKERS    (two):    Male  or  female,    sal- 
.  ary  range  up  to  $3,000,  depending  upon  quali- 
fications.   Challenging    opportunity.    Family    & 
Children's    Service,    602    S.    Cheyenne,    Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2700-$3925 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y..  CO-7-7900. 


CASE  WORKER  wanted  at  Home  for  seventy- 
five  dependent  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Two  years  graduate  training  preferred ;  one 
year  accepted.  Salary  dependent  on  training 
and  experience,  ranging  from  $2600  to  $3500. 
A  challenging  opportunity  for  "spade  work" 
job.  Write:  Superintendent,  901  S.  12th 
Street.  San  Jose,  California.  


WANTED:  Case  Worker  small  children's  in- 
stitution in  Greater  New  York  providing 
temporary  care — Jewish  auspices.  Graduation 
from  accredited  school.  Beginner  acceptable. 
Excellent  supervision.  Salary  commensurate 
with  training  and  experience.  8624  Survey. 


WANTED:  Caseworker  in  Protestant  agency 
dealing  with  adolescent  offenders.  Minimum 
requirement,  one  year  graduate  training  in 
social  service.  Experience  in  a  child  guidance 
agency  or  related  psychiatric  work  desirable. 
Good  salary.  'Write,  F.  Don  Casper,  Director, 
Boys'  Court  Service,  Chuich  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago,  431  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago  5.  Illinois. 


CHILDREN'S  CASEWORKER  for  an  area  in 
Southeastern  Washington  with  .some  super- 
visory and  community  responsibilities.  Start- 
ing salary  $3,000  or  more,  depending  on  ex- 
perience. Also  casework  position  in  Seattle 
area.  Starting  salary  $2,400  to  $2,640.  Good 
supervision  in  non-sectarian,  state-wide,  home- 
finding,  child-placement  agency.  Automobile 
provided.  Graduate  social  work  training  essen- 
tial. Write,  stating  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence. The  Washington  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Box  90.  Univ.  Sta..  Seattle.  Wash. 


SKILLED  CASEWORKER,  graduate  of  School 
of  Social  Work  wanted  by  Jewish  multiple 
functioning  agency,  N.  Y.  C.  To  carry  small 
case  load,  do  intake  and  supervise  students. 
8621  Survey.  


STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER.  KENTUCKY. 


EXECUTIVE  —  Family  and  Child  Service 
Agency.  Strong  Executive  Board.  Excellent 
trained  staff.  Adequate  Community  Chest 
financing.  Unusual  opportunity  for  capable 
supervisor  ready  for  administrative  responsi- 
bility and  experience.  Write  John  H.  Wil- 
liams, President,  6th  Floor  Pepper  Building, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

CASEWORKERS,  professionally  trained  for 
private  family  agency.  $2700-$3600.  Write 
Executive,  Family  Service  Association,  32  S. 
River  Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


PRIVATE  non-sectarian  agency  providing  fos- 
ter home  care  for  children  needs  profession- 
ally trained  caseworker  for  intake  position. 
Should  have  experience  in  child  placement 
and  capacity  for  becoming  supervisor.  North- 
ampton County  Children's  Aid  Society,  324 
Drake  Building,  19  South  Third  Street, 
Easton,  Pa.  


CASEWORKER — needed  in  small  private  non- 
sectarian  agency  placing  children  in  foster 
family  homes  for  day  care.  Graduate  training 
required.  Must  be  able  drive  automobile.  Sal- 
ary based  on,  training  and  experience.  First 
Family  Day  Care  Association.  311  South 
Juniper  Street.  Philadelphia  7.  Pa. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED  at  an  early  date  a  thoroughly  capable, 
trained  and  experienced  man  to  become  Di- 
rector of  Casework  Services  and  Associate 
Superintendent  of  a  large,  privately  supported, 
state-wide,  non-sectarian,  child-placing  and 
child  welfare  agency  in  Florida.  Good  salary 
and  permanent  position  assured.  Must  be  cap. 
able  public  speaker,  have  experience  in  money 
raising,  public  relations,  and  case  work  serv- 
ices. Address  communications  to  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated 
Bldg.,  Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 


SUPERVISOR  and  psychiatric  social  worker, 
man  or  woman  (two  positions),  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and  close  supervision  of  an  outstanding  na- 
tionally known  psychiatrist.  Experience  in  a 
child  guidance  agency  or  related  psychiatric 
work  desirable.  Interesting  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Apply  Jewish  Child  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, 682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR:  Male  or  female.  Mini- 
muni  requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited school  with  previous  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.  Salary  up  to  $4,200.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Family  &  Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


BRANCH  EXECUTIVE,  man  or  woman,  for 
community  house  in  Middle  West.  Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and  willingness  to  finish  course.  8571  Survey. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK  CONSULTANT. 

Consultant  to  Family  Service  Department  in 
national  agency  with  multiple  service  program 
for  adjustment  of  foreign  born  in  U.  S.  Re- 
quirements :  M.  S.  degree ;  experience  as 
medical  social  worker  in  hospitals  and  social 
casework  agencies  including  supervisory,  con- 
sultative or  administrative  work.  Salary  range 
t»500-$5500.  Write  or  telephone  United 
ervice  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO-7-9700. 


WANTED:  Social  worker  or  medical  social 
worker  with  some  experience  in  case  work  or 
in  a  hospital  situation,  to  work  in  a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  of  12.5  beds.  Medical  social 
work  part  of  rehabilitation  program.  Working 
conditions  and  salary  excellent.  Contact  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis  Control,  Michigan  Department 
of  Health,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 


COUNTY  CASE  WORKER  NEEDED.  Family 
Agency  expanding  its  county  program.  A 
worker,  interested  in  county  organization, 
needed.  Car  required.  Write — John  W.  Ander- 
son, 411  Walnut  Street,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 


SUPERVISOR — for  Placement  Department  in 
private  children's  agency  of  good  standards. 
Must  be  experienced  in  child  placements  and 
have  Master's  Degree.  Interesting  and  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Write — Children's  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  740  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  POSITION  desired  with  Child 
Caring  Agency  or  combined  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Organization.  Ten  years  executive  ex- 
perience. Minimum  salary  considered  $5,500. 
Now  employed.  8628  Survey. 

PROFESSIONALLY  trained  worker  will  re- 
organize  your  library  eliminating  "hunt  and 
feel"  system,  whether  you  direct  the  com- 
munity welfare  council  or  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. A  completely  coordinated  cross  refer- 
ence system,  based  on  two  years  experience, 
found  workable  and  effective.  Travel  own  ex- 
pense, midwest,  southwest  states,  $550  for  8 
weeks.  Available,  November  1st.  8627  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR — man  with  25 
years  experience  in  administration,  welfare, 

fublic  health  and  education ;  12  years  as 
institutional  Superintendent.  Underprivileged, 
pre-delinquent  and  delinquent.  Two  years 
beyond  Master's  Degree.  Interested  in  posi- 
tion with  progressive  agency  or  institution. 
8626  Survey. 
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EDUCATION 

FOR  OUR  TIME 

November  Special  Number 
— Calling  America  XIII 


Survey  Graphic  will  ring  the  old  school  bell, 
calling  citizens  together  to  discuss  with  educa- 
tors and  other  experts  .  . . 

. . .  what  are  America's  new  responsibilities? 

. . .  how  can  we  teach  democratic  disciplines 
and  goals? 

.  .  .  what  was  the  impact  of  the  war  on  educa- 
tion? 

.  .  .  what's  the  matter  with  the  high  schools? 

. .  .  should  everyone  go  to  college? 

...  do  the  public  schools  need  federal  aid? 

.  .  .  how  can  we  get  better  teachers  and  more 
of  them? 

. . .  can  we  break  the  bondage  of  "marks"  and 
"points"? 

.  .  .  how  would  compulsory  training  affect  edu- 
cation? 

.  .  .  and  a  dozen  other  urgent  questions 
Make  sure  YOU  read  this  challenging  issue 


GRAPHIC 


Unibergttj)  of  Cincaso 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 


ACADEMIC  YEAR   1947-48 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  30 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  5 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  29 


SUMMER  QUARTER,    1948 
Dates  to  be  announced  later 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving  complete  program  and  requirements  for 

admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

The  National  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  and  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  merged  July 
1,  1947. 

The  National  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica offers  graduate  professional  training  in 
social  work  leading  to  the  Professional  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Social  Work  and  Doctor 
of  Social  Work. 

Further  informatin  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  Dean,  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Washington  17,  D.  C. 
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(Continued  from  page  26 1) 
the  ground  that  he  was  "not  willing  to 
accept  healthy  nerves  as  an  absolute 
end,  or  to  calculate  the  moral  worth  of 
repression  in  terms  of  its  cost  to  one's 
nerves."  In  the  light  of  Weber's  own 
psychic  disturbances,  this  criticism  will 
be  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  de- 
fense reaction.  Karl  Marx  could  not 
be  so  easily  dismissed  by  Weber  since 
in  many  respects  he  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  diagnosis  of  capitalist  society, 
but  his  basic  objection  to  the  Marxist 
thesis  was  founded  upon  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  fundamental  error  of 
Marxism,  namely,  (again  using  the  edi- 
tor's version)  "raising  a  segmental  per- 
spective to  paramount  importance  and 
reducing  tke  multiplicity  of  causal  fac- 
tors to  a  single-factor  theorem." 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
which  brought  Professors  Gerth  and 
Mills  together  as  collaborators  for  this 
important  selection  of  Weber's  writ- 
ings. The  former  is  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished ex-German  sociologist,  now 
resident  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
latter  a  well-known  American  liberal 
sociologist. 

The  seventy-four  page  introdutcion 
to  the  book  stands  by  itself  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  sociological 
literature.  And,  incidentally,  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  deserves  high 
praise  for  producing  this  useful  and 
handsome  volume  which  will  soon,  I 
trust,  find  its  place  on  the  shelves  of 
American  libraries. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAX 
Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Columbia  University 

THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  STUDY  OF 
THE  CHILD.  (An  Annual,  Volume  II.) 
Anna  Freud,  Heinz  Hartmann,  M.D., 
Ernst  Kris,  Ph.D.,  Managing  Editors. 
International  Universities  Press.  $7.50. 

ONE    STRIKING,    IF    SLIGHTLY    IRRELE- 

vant,  impression  produced  on  the  lay 
reader  of  this  collection  of  papers  by 
European  and  American  psychoanalysts 
is  its  testimony  to  the  transcendency 
of  scientific  investigation  over  the  dan- 
gerous walls  of  nationalism.  For  these 
twenty-one  highly  scientific  studies,  all 
concerned  with  the  early  stages  in  the 
development  of  personality  and  written 
in  exceedingly  technical  language,  will 
be  as  understandable  to  psychiatrists 
and  psychoanalysts  in  England,  France. 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  as  the 
notes  of  a  musical  score  would  be  to 
musicians  of  these  countries.  More 
important,  their  fundamental  assump- 
tion— that  human  personality  every- 


where develops  out  of  the  same  psychic 
needs — is  so  universally  accepted  that 
it  is  nowhere  stated. 

The  second  volume  of  what  is  de- 
scribed on  the  title  page  as  "An  An- 
nual," is  addressed  primarily  to  psy- 
choanalysts, but  it  undoubtedly  offers 
good  red  meat  for  psychiatric  social 
workers  and  others  who  deal  scientifi- 
cally with  children.  Even  the  complete 
layman,  attracted  by  the  fascination 
of  finding  out  more  about  why  chil- 
dren act  the  way  they  do,  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  disappointment  in  its 
perusal,  though  he  would  do  well  to 
arm  himself  previously  with  a  psy- 
chiatric dictionary. 

As  in  most  literature  on  personality 
development,  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  necessarily  concerns  the  patho- 
logical rather  than  the  normal — neces- 
sarily, because  most  of  the  clinical 
findings  gathered  by  the  practitioners 
have  naturally  derived  from  cases 
which  have  originated  in  the  need  for 
treatment. 

The  discussions,  however,  in  their 
casual  analyses,  invariably  relate  the 
deviations  to  normal  development,  so 
that  the  person  seeking  information  on 
the  normal  child's  inner  life  will  not 
go  away  empty-handed.  Particularly 
rewarding  to  the  reader  approaching 
the  book  from  this  motive,  will  be 
the  section  on  Problems  of  Education 
and  Sociology,  with  its  two  papers: 
"Ego  Development  and  Historical 
Change,"  by  Eric  Homberger  Erikson, 
and  "Incentives  to  Development  and 
Means  of  Early  Education."  by  Lilli 
E.  Peller,  as  well  as  the  first  paper 
in  the  book,  "Comments  on  the  For- 
mation of  Psychic  Structure,"  included 
in  a  section  on  Problems  of  Child 
Development. 

Other  sections  are:  Clinical  Prob- 
lems, including  case  studies  of  various 
neurotic  and  psychotic  symptoms  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  very  early  child- 
hood ;  Guidance  Work,  consisting  of 
one  paper,  "Psychoanalytic  Orienta- 
tion in  Child  Guidance  Work  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  Kate  Friedlander;  and 
History  of  Child  Psychiatry,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  case  summaries  from 
the  works  of  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ponents of  psychosomatic  raedicine,  J. 
B.  Felix  Descuret,  who  practiced  in 
Paris  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  papers  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether  by  an   editorial    board   of   dis- 
tinguished   psychoanalysts    from    both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.         KATHRYX  CLOSE 


Directory  of  Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discusa 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  $5  75th 
Annual  Meeting,  April  17-23,  1948  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

Religious  Organizations 

HOME    MISSIONS    COUNCIL   OF    NORTH 

AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western 
Mrs  F.  E.  Shotwell,  J330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y 
Frank  L,  Weil,  President ;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director;  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Cpmmuntity  Centers,  YMHAs,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 


=T,  BOARD.  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly   twelve   times  a   year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (actual)   per 
insertion.   For  Information   contact  the 
Advertising  Department. 
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As  far  as  we  know, 
neither  A.  A.  Heck- 
man  nor  Lillian  John- 
son knew  that  the 
other  had  been  work- 
ing at  the  perplexing  problem  of 
"testing  casework  results"  in  their 
respective  agencies  in  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle  until  Survey  Midmonthly 
brought  together  their  twin  presenta- 
tions for  this  issue.  (See  page  267.) 
Surprising,  therefore,  is  how  much 
they  have  in  common.  Especially,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  the  methodical  use  of 
"common  sense"  to  roll  back  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  human  trouble  and 
what  caseworkers  can  do  about  it. 
Happily,  the  evidence  is  convincing  in 
both  instances  that  they  can  do  quite 
a  lot. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS 

In  the  last  forty-eight  issues  of 
Survey  Midmonthly,  Bradley  Buell's 
name  on  the  masthead  has  been  an 
assurance  of  a  magazine  packed  with 
news  of  import  to  all  social  workers. 
Under  his  editorial  guidance,  hundreds 
of  authors  have  reported,  recorded, 
analyzed,  described,  and  interpreted 
many  aspects  of  the  unceasing  effort 
for  better  health  and  welfare.  Not 
infrequently,  he  has  moved  into  the 
role  of  reporter  or  discussant  to  bring, 
in  his  own  vigorous  style,  yet  another 
significant  contribution  to  our  readers. 

Now  he  has  announced  his  departure 
on  November  1  to  begin  direction  of 
a  three-year  research  project  (see 
"Blueprint  for  Middletown,"  page 
284),  and  Survey  members,  readers, 
contributors,  and  staff  join  in  wishing 
him  well  in  this  new  and  important 
undertaking. 

Regret  at  this  loss  is  tempered  by 
pleasure  at  welcoming  as  the  new  exec- 


utive editor,  Thomas  Devine,  well 
known  to  social  workers  the  country 
over  for  his  fine  work  as  organizer, 
administrator,  and  researcher  in  com- 
munity and  national  agencies.  Mr. 
Devine  shows  good  evidence  that  he 
will  not  be  long  in  adding  his  editorial 
spurs  to  his  other  achievements  as  he 
reports  (see  page  274)  on  an  inter- 
view with  Oscar  Ewing — also  starting 
on  a  new  job ! 

ACUMEN 

Those  who  knew  Watson  B. 
Miller  well  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  are  giving  the  President  credit 
for  great  acumen  in  selecting  him  as 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization  and 
Immigration.  Much  federal  legislation 
depends  on  how  Congressmen  feel 
about  the  person  who  runs  a  show.  No 
administrator  in  Washington  is  more 
liked  or  trusted  by  members  of  both 
houses  than  is  Captain  Miller.  The 
chances  are  brighter  for  liberalizing 
the  current  restrictive  policy  toward 
the  admission  of  displaced  persons. 
And  brighter  also,  as  Washington  edi- 
torials pointed  out,  because  of  Miller's 
close  connection  with  the  politically 
powerful  American  Legion. 

AOA,  INC. 

In  July,  this  page  reported  (see 
"World  Campaign,"  page  193)  that 
American  foreign -relief  agencies  were 
seriously  negotiating  toward  a  1948 
federated  campaign.  As  this  issue  goes 
to  press,  word  comes  that  American 
Overseas  Aid,  Inc.,  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  Washington  on  September 
24  with  Lee  Marshall,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Continental  Baking  Com- 
pany, as  general  chairman. 

Aim  of  AOA  is  to  link  together  the 
efforts    and    activities    of    the    foreign 


relief  organizations,  with  its  first  ob- 
jective the  united  campaign  to  be 
launched  early  next  year,  probably  in 
February.  Integral  part  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  the  United  Nations  Ap- 
peal for  Children,  the  " give-one-day 's- 
pay"  drive  for  the  world's  needy  chil- 
dren. Dollar  goal  of  the  big  1948 
campaign  will  be  set  when  the  list  of 
member  agencies  of  AOA  is  complete. 
A  sixteen-man  executive  committee 
met  October  8  at  the  AOA  head- 
quarters, 39  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Howard  Hunter  will  act  as 
consultant  to  the  staff.  Victor  Rule  is 
campaign  director;  William  Plunkert, 
associate  campaign  director. 

180,000,000 

That's  the  aggregate  amount 
community  chests  are  campaigning,  for 
this  fall,  in  more  than  850  cities  all 
over  the  country.  Average  goal  is  8 
percent  more  than  the  amount  raised 
last  year.  Good  luck,  on  behalf  of 
America's  "Red  Feather  Services"! 

HONORS 

To  Elmira  B.  Wickenden,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Nursing  Council 
for  War  Service,  the  Medal  of  Merit 
for  her  work  in  recruiting  nurses  dur- 
ing World  War  II ;  to  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  the  annual  $1,000  Lasker 
Award  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  for  her  pioneer  research 
in  hygienic  and  industrial  disease. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

"Complete  and  systematic"  hospi- 
tal service  as  "the  heritage  of  the  new 
generation"  is  the  goal  proposed  by  the 
report  of  the  two-year  study  of  the 
Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  pub- 
lished last  month  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund.  This  means,  among 
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other  things,  about  195,000  new  hos- 
pital beds  and  the  replacement  of  an 
outmoded  25  percent  of  those  now 
available.  The  commission  concluded 
that  the  country  would  be  better  served 
by  about  40  percent  fewer,  but  larger, 
hospitals. 

"BUILDING"  PLANS 

Eight  community  movements  are 
listed  by  the  National  Conference  on 
the  Community  in  its  agenda  for  a 
four-day  meeting  at  (of  all  places!) 
West  Point,  early  this  month — wel- 
fare, intercultural,  economic,  adult 
education, '  good  government,  public 
education,  city  planning,  community 
councils.  Despite  the  (to  our  mind) 
serious  omission  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
widespread  interest  in  the  conference 
proposals  "to  draft  plans  for  team- 
work in  community  building." 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

"One  half  of  all  the  young  people 
in  the  upper  basin  states  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  region  leave  the  area,  as 
do  90  percent  of  those  who  are  college 
trained,"  according  to  Benton  J. 
Strong,  chairman  of  the  Regional 
Committee  for  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. (See  "Flood  Control — or  Pork 
Barrel?"  Survey  Graphic,  September 
1947.) 

Population    of    the    Pacific    Coast 
states  increased  33.9  percent  between 


1940-46,  compared  with  a  3  percent 
over-all  increase  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  reports  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

PRICES 

Costs  of  food  have  become  "a 
hazard  to  the  health  of  the  nation," 
the  Physicians  Forum,  a  group  of 
New  York  doctors,  last  month  told 
the  congressional  committee  investi- 
gating prices.  .  .  .  One  half  of  the 
budget  of  low  income  families  must 
go  for  food  today,  reports  Cornelia 
Dunphy,  home  economist  consultant 
of  New  York's  Community  Service 
Society. 

APOLOGY 

The  editors  of  Survey  Midmonth- 
ly  wish  to  correct  the  error  which 
appeared  in  the  picture  caption  on  page 
238  of  the  September  issue,  in  which 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran  is  referred  to  as 
"Attorney  General."  Our  apologies  to 
Surgeon  General  Parran — and  to  our 
readers,  who,  we  are  sure,  knew  bet- 
ter! 

EDUCATION  FOR  OUR  TIME 

To  twenty  experts  in  education, 
Survey  Graphic  put  these  questions : 
How  effectively  do  schools  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  the  modern  world? 
How  can  we  improve  ALL  of  our 
education?  Their  answers,  plus  telling 
illustrations,  comprise  the  entire  No- 


vember special  issue — "Education  for 
Our  Time" — thirteenth  in  the  Calling 
America  series.  SG  editors  are  deep 
in  manuscripts  and  proofs  and  illus- 
trations at  this  moment,  in  the  hope 
that  copies  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers  early  in  November. 

CAN  DO 

"There   is   ...   a  common  sense 
compromise    between    these    two    ex 
tremes  of  unlimited  centralization  am 
complete  decentralization,"  said  Ohio's 
Governor  Thomas  J.   Herbert  at  the 
39th  annual  Governors'  Conference  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  "Let  us  have  federa 
grants-in-aid  where  necessary.  But  le 
us  also  seek  a  larger  measure  of  gov 
ernmental   and   financial    responsibility 
within    the    states    themselves.     The 
states   can    do    a    better    job,    if    the1 
will !" 

BIRTHPLACE 

"I  firmly  believe  the  time  has  ar 
rive    when    the    civic    leaders    of    thi 
country  should  create  a  strong  federa 
tion    of    national    health    and   welfare 
agencies.  That  movement  can  start  in 
Michigan  now,"  said  Henry  Ford  I. 
to    a    group    of    representative    state 
leaders  meeting  in  Detroit  in  mid-July 
Result — decision  to  form  the  "Unitec 
Health  and  Welfare  Fund  of  Michi 
gan."    Purpose — to    federate    nationa 
health  and  Welfare  appeals  in  a  single 
statewide  campaign. 
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TESTING  CASEWORK  RESULTS 


Forging  New  Tools 


Family  casework  agencies  today 
quite  properly  are  being  challenged  to 
answer  two  questions :  What  problems 
of  family  life  are  they  endeavoring  to 
treat?  What  success  are  they  having 
in  treating  these  problems? 

It  is  not  only  our  laymen,  board 
members,  contributors  and  potential 
clients  who  want  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  also  the  scientific-minded 
whose  training  teaches  that  scientific 
progress  in  any  field  comes  by  the 
systematic  classification  of  relevant 
knowledge,  and  the  persistent  testing  of 
both  knowledge  and  methodologies 
against  results. 

Family'  agencies  always  have  col- 
lected current  facts  about  their  oper- 
ations. But  they  have  not  been  facts 
which  threw  much  light  on  either  of 
these  two  questions.  They  have  told 
us  what  any  administrator  must  know 
about  the  source  of  intake,  the  number 
of  new  cases  and  of  closed  cases,  the 
average  caseload,  the  caseloads  of  each 
worker,  and  the  like.  The  static,  un- 
classified list  of  "problems  presented" 
annually  tabulated  by  most  agencies 
has  shown  little  more  than  that  our 
families  do  come  to  us  with  almost 
every  conceivable  symptom  of  human 
difficulty.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
statistical  reflection  of  human  ills  al- 
most never  has  been  used  to  "sharpen 
up"  casework  supervision  and  practice 
or  to  help  evaluate  the  success  of  treat- 
ment. 

Since  1936,  the  staff  of  the  Family 
Society  of  St.  Paul  has  been  experi- 
menting with  new  classification  pro- 
cedures which  would  put  to  better  use 
the  data  in  its  case  records  about  the 
problems  presented  by  the  families 
which  it  serves.  Last  year,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  research  department  of 
the  Wilder  Foundation  (Amherst  H. 
Wilder  Charity)  an  extensive  research 
project  was  carried  through,  designed 
not  only  to  tabulate  and  analyze  these 
problems  occurring  in  our  families,  but 
also  to  measure  or  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  society's  effort  to  treat  them. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  reveal- 
ing— and,  at  points  at  least,  reassuring. 
They  show  that  the  families  are  bring- 


A  courageous  attempt  at  more  precise  measurement  of  casework 
effectiveness,  reported  by  A.  A.  HECKMAN,  of  St.  Paul's 
Family  Society,  and  ALLAN  STONE,  Wilder  Foundation. 


ing  to  our  agency  the  type  of  problem 
about  which  professional  caseworkers 
are  expected  to  be  helpful.  They  reveal 
that  our  families  had  shown  improve- 
ment in  meeting  over  70  percent  of  the 
total  sum  of  problems  with  which, 
collectively,  they  were  struggling.  But 
the  information  also  points  to  weak- 
ness in  our  own  practice  and  poses 
serious  questions  about  the  role  of  the 
family  agency  in  a  community  setting 
where  numerous  other  specialized  agen- 
cies also  are  dealing  with  problems  of 
human  behavior  and  personality.  At 
the  very  least,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  procedures  of  classification  and 
evaluation  have  shown  a  value  which 
warrants  their  being  incorporated  into 
the  agency's  permanent  administrative 
practice. 

What  Are  the  Problems? 

The  material  for  the  1946  study 
came  from  the  1,032  cases  known  to 
the  Family  Society  during  the  first  ten 


months  of  that  year.  These  did  not 
include  "short  contact"  or  brief  service 
cases  handled  during  that  period.  Of 
these  1,032  cases,  688  were  still  under 
care  in  October,  and  344  had  been 
closed  during  the  prior  ten  months. 
The  median  number  of  months  under 
care  for  the  first  group  was  8.8,  for 
the  second  7.0. 

The  tabulation  of  the  problems 
found  in  these  1 ,032  families  was  based 
on  a  list  of  98  different  classifications 
which  had  been  developed  by  our  staff 
in  the  preceding  ten-year  period.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  many  of  these 
items  merely  represent  a  fact,  a  situa- 
tion, or  a  symptom  which  reflects  trou- 
ble. They  do  not  necessarily  represent 
a  diagnosed  cause  of  family  disorgani- 
zation. The  phraseology  of  their  defi- 
nitions comes  out  of  practical,  every- 
day casework  experience. 

In  the  second  place,  each  problem 
by  definition  is  one  treatable  by  case- 
work methods.  That  is,  illness  as  such 


Distribution  by  rank  order  of  the  fifteen 
MOST  FREQUENTLY  OCCURRING  PROBLEMS 

in  all  1,032  cases  open  at  some  time  during  the 
FIRST   TEN   MONTHS   OF    1946 

Problem  Percent 

Difficulties  in  relationship  between  husband  and  wife    35.3 

Emotional  instability  affecting  personal  and  family  adjustment 23.4 

Problems  of  financial  planning  and  home  management  complicated  and/or 

caused  by  intellectual   or  emotional   difficulty    20.5 

Difficulties  in  relationship  between  parent  and  child 18.4 

Working  mother  needing  advice  and  assistance  in  making  child  care  plans  16.8 

Problems    of    financial    planning    and    home    management   caused    by    lower 

standards    or    marginal    income     16.0 

Alcoholism    affecting   personal    and    family   adjustment    12.4 

Cruelty  or  neglect  or  acute  distress  of  children — alleged  or  actual 12.2 

Difficulty  in  relationship  with  relatives   12.0 

Financial  need  due  to  lack  of  support  from  head  of  family 10.9 

Need  for  help  with  problems  of  training  and  development  of  children 10.2 

Need  for  legal  advice  and  service  on  problems  affecting  children — Juvenile 

Court        10.1 

Need   for    legal    advice   and   service   on   divorce,   separate   maintenance   and 

annulment     10.0 

Illness  or  handicap  affecting  capacity  for  social  and  industrial  adjustment  .  .  9.5 

Problems  in  relation  to  housing  affecting  family  life 9.1 
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is  not  classified  as  a  problem,  for  its 
treatment  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
medical,  not  the  casework,  profession. 
But  the  lack  of  proper  medical  or 
dental  care,  or  the  social  effects  upon 
the  family  of  prolonged  illness  of  one 
of  its  members  are  problems  subject 
to  casework  treatment,  and  therefore 
are  included  .in  the  classification. 

The  table  shows  the  first  15  of  the 
98  classified  problems  most  frequently 
found  in  the  1,032  cases  studied  and 
the  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  appeared.  Here  is  a  concentrated 
picture  of  the  specific  symptomatic 
difficulties  on  which  our  staff  was  work- 
ing during  this  ten-month  period. 
However,  to  get  a  broader  picture  of 
the  situation  among  our  families,  the 
98  specific  items  were  grouped  under 
seven  major  areas  or  types  of  trouble. 
See  Chart  1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  35  percent 
of  our  families  there  was  trouble  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  in  23 
percent  emotional  instability,  and  that 
in  the  broader  grouping  two  thirds 
involved  troubled  family  relations,  and 
over  40  percent  mental  health  difficul- 
ties. These  facts  alone  give  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  need  for  the  highest 
degree  of  casework  skill,  if  our  agency 
is  to  treat  successfully  such  compli- 
cated, dynamic,  and  emotionally 
charged  factors  making  for  family 
breakdown. 

The  infrequency  with  which  certain 
specific  problems  appear  may  be  just 
as  significant  to  the  work  of  the  agency 
as  the  frequency  of  certain  others.  In 
our  case,  for  example,  the  problems  of 
"financial  need  due  to  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily" appeared  only  four  times  in  the 
1,032  cases.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  welfare 
department  assumes  responsibility  for 
assistance  to  dependent  persons  and 
the  Family  Society  takes  no  major 
responsibility  for  this  type  of  problem. 
In  other  words,  here  is  factual  evi- 
dence testifying  to  the  successful  work- 
ing out  of  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
community  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of 
"child  labor  and  the  violation  of  child 
labor  laws"  occurred  in  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  1,032  families.  Reports 
from  our  Industrial  Commission  lead 
us  to  believe  that  this  is  not  because  of 
infrequent  violations  of  the  child  labor 
law.  It  must  be,  therefore,  either  be- 
cause families  whose  children  are 
forced  to  go  to  work  do  not  come  to 
our  agency  for  help,  or  because  our 


caseworkers  do  not  discover  the  pres- 
ence of  this  problem  in  the  families 
known  to  them.  Our  future  course  of 
action  is  clearly  indicated. 

Of  greatest  significance  to  casework 
practice,  to  agency  policy,  and  to  com- 
munity planning,  is  the  fact  that  in 
only  17.6  percent  of  the  1,032  cases 
was  one  of  the  98  specific  problems 
identified  alone ;  in  all  the  rest  there 
were  more  than  one.  The  median  per 
case  for  the  entire  group  was  3.11. 
The  maximum  was  17. 

Dynamic  Interrelationship 

One  method  of  showing  this  inter- 
relationship is  to  take  the  cases  in 

PERCENT  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF 
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each  one  of  the  major  problem  groups 
and  then  see  how  many  of  these  fam- 
ilies also  had  problems  classified  under 
the  other  six  major  headings.  See 
Chart  2. 

The  fact  that  these  families  present 
a  multiplicity  of  specific  problems — • 
abundant  evidence  that  there  is  a  dyna- 
mic relationship  between  them — sup- 
ports a  growing  contention  that  if 
casework  is  to  diagnose  and  treat  the 
basic  causes  of  family  breakdown,  it 
must  deal  with  a  total  constellation 
of  symptoms  or  manifestations.  It  sug- 
gests that  there  are  definite  limits  to 
the  soundness  and  practicability  of 
organizing  specialized  agencies  or  spe- 
cialized programs  around  particular 
symptoms  or  problems,  unless  that  spe- 
cialty can  be  related  to  some  diagnostic 
lesource  equipped  to  study  the  totality 
of  the  family's  needs.  For  the  family 
agency,  whose  function  it  is  to  serve 
those  total  needs,  it  poses  the  question 
of  what  specialties  should  be  provided 
under  its  own  administration,  what 
outside,  and  how  it  can  most  effectively 
coordinate  its  own  diagnostic  and 


treatment   resources  with  those  whicl 
are  outside. 

Treatment  Results 

What  success  has  our  agency  haa 
in  treating  these  problems? 

Each  member  of  the  staff  was  giver 
the  problem  and  analysis  sheet  carry- 
ing the  98  different  problems,  and 
asked  to  identify  and  list  those  occur- 
ring in  each  case  which  she  had  carried, 
Specific  problems  identified  were,  oi 
course,  automatically  classified  undei 
the  seven  major  headings.  In  respect 
to  each  of  the  major  groupings  she 
then  was  asked  to  record  her  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  situation  since  the 
family  came  to  the  agency  had  shown 
(1)  no  improvement,  (2)  partial  im- 
provement, (3)  definite  improvement, 
or  (4)  whether  no  treatment  had  been 
attempted. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  sub- 
jective process.  Our  staff,  however,  is 
made  up  of  professionally  trained  peo- 
ple. No  one  questions  a  physician's 
responsibility  for  checking  and  judg- 
ing his  patients  progress  even  though 
his  judgment  may  sometimes  be  in 
error.  It  seems  to  us  reasonable  to 
assume  that  professional  caseworkers 
can  exercise  this  same  responsibility. 

To  check  this  assumption,  moreover. 
100  cases  were  selected  and  assigned 
to  staff  workers  who  did  not  know 
the  families.  They  were  asked  to  re- 
evaluate  progress  or  lack  of  it,  in  terms 
of  the  above  four  stages.  This  test 
showed  no  significant  deviations  in 
judgment  from  those  made  by  the 
workers  who  had  handled  the  cases.  If 
anything,  the  workers  who  had  not 
handled  the  cases  tended  to  record  a 
slightly  greater  degree  of  improve- 
ment. Tests  are  still  being  made  of 
the  soundness  of  this  procedure,  but 
to  date  we  believe  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  placing  considerable  confi- 
dence in  its  soundness  and  validity. 
The  results  of  the  evaluation  are 
shown  in  Chart  3. 

As  we  suggested  earlier,  the  fact 
that  71.3  percent  of  the  families  had 
shown  definite  improvement  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  presented  to  us,  is 
reassuring.  It  gives  us  systematically 
assembled  evidence  of  the  constructive 
validity  of  casework  service,  which  we 
are  presenting  with  confidence  to  our 
board,  the  public,  and  potential  clients. 

But  of  equal  significance  is  the  fact 
that  these  data  provide  a  veritable 
gold  mine  in  which  to  dig  for  ways  and 
means  of  reshaping  our  own  policies 
and  improving  our  diagnostic  or  treat- 
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ment  practice.  We  are  still  making 
further  tabulations,  reanalyzing  some 
of  our  case  records,  and  framing  more 
specific  conclusions.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  full  presentation  of  the  de- 
tailed data  or  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  being  put,  but  a  few  examples  may 
illustrate  the  point. 

In  planning  our  study  we  wished 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  time  factor 
in  successful  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
An  initial  evaluation  of  627  cases  was 
made  in  March  of  1946;  344  cases 
were  closed  during  the  ten  months,  but 
the  remainder  were  re-evaluated  in 
October  among  the  total  of  1,032 
shown  in  Chart  3.  In  March,  there 
were  305  cases  in  which  the  case- 
workers decided  that  "no  improve- 
ment" had  been  shown  up  to  that  date. 
But  six  months  later,  in  October,  the 
evaluations  showed  that  159,  or  52 
percent,  of  these  were  making  either 
definite  or  partial  improvement. 

Here  is  at  least  a  beginning  pro- 
cedure which  ultimately  will  help  us 
forecast  with  greater  accuracy  how 
much  time  may  be  required  to  diagnose 


and  treat  successfully  certain  types  of 
problems.  The  highest  success,  for 
example,  attained  through  this  addi- 
tional length  of  service  was  in  con- 
nection with  economic  problems,  where 
nearly  69  percent  of  the  families  which 
had  shown  no  improvement  in  March 
did  show  improvement  in  October. 

The  contrary  was  true,  however,  for 
family  problems  resulting  from  mental 
ill  health.  As  Chart  3  shows,  our 
final  October  evaluation  indicated 
that  we  were  achieving  the  least  suc- 
cess in  this  area.  Among  the  families 
with  mental  health  problems,  30.5 
percent  evidenced  "no  improvement," 
and  in  another  14  percent  no  treatment 
was  attempted.  And  here,  as  between 
March  and  October,  the  comparative 
evaluations  showed  either  no  change  or 
actual  retrogression. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  added 
months  of  casework  diagnosis  and 
treatment  do  not  increase  our  ratio 
of  success  with -this  type  of  problem. 
Rather  it  seems  to  us,  we  must  con- 
centrate on  increasing  our  skill  in 
dealing  with  situations  where  mental 


illness,  by  its  very  nature,  makes  for 
uncertainty  in  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  and  creates  complicated 
emotional  situations  within  his  family. 
And  we  must  strengthen  our  pro- 
cedures for  joint  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment with  psychiatric  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  dealing  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  mental  illness  itself. 

Innumerable  other  examples  could 
be  cited.  The  March-October  "time" 
data  suggested  the  value  of  studying 
and  reexamining  all  our  cases  which 
had  been  continuously  open  for  more 
than  fifty  months.  These  findings  were 
thoroughly  discussed  in  clinical  sessions 
with  the  entire  staff  and  many  new 
decisions  made  regarding  disposition  or 
treatment.  Similarly,  staff  members 
are  now  analyzing  cases  showing 
marked  shifts  in  status  as  revealed  by 
the  March-October  ratings,  as  well  as 
the  group  of  cases  which  showed  no 
improvement.  As  time  goes  on,  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  our 
supervisors  to  use  the  tabulation  of 
both  problems  and  evaluations  from 
the  particular  cases  currently  carried 


MULTIPLE   PROBLEM   RELATIONSHIPS 

Showing  the  presence  of  corollary  major  difficulties  in  the  682  cases  presenting 
problems  of  family  relationships  in  the  total  group  of  1032  cases  studied 
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by  the  workers  responsible  for  them, 
as  a  routine  tool  in  improving  the 
diagnostic  and  treatment  practice  of 
the  individual  caseworker. 

Underlying  such  specific  utilities  as 
these,  we  have  found  that  both  the 
facts  themselves  and  the  method  of 
assembling  them  have  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  staff  training  and  develop- 
ment. The  process,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  a  group  process,  putting  a  high 
premium  on  professional  maturity  and 
objectivity.  The  intent  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  to  develop  a  procedure 
which  professional  staff  members  would 
find  useful  in  their  daily  work,  rather 
than  to  launch  a  research  project  per 
se.  And  our  experience  shows  that  the 
basic  data  can  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
dividual caseworker,  with  a  minimum 
of  special  preparation  and  extra  work. 

Things  We  See 

As  we  have  emphasized,  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  1946  study  was  to  make 
a  beginning  in  establishing  procedures 
that  give  the  Family  Society  better 
data  with  which  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems of  its  families  and  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  its  efforts  to  treat  them. 
And  one  advantage  from  a  continuing 
process  will  be  that  conclusions  can 
always  be  regarded  as  tentative,  sub- 
ject to  conformation,  refinement,  modi- 


fication, or  complete  revision,  as  fur- 
ther facts  throw  further  light  upon 
them. 

We  have  found  it  advantageous, 
however,  to  summarize  at  this  stage 
certain  major  findings  toward  which 
our  1946  data  clearly  seem  to  point: 

1.  As  we  indicated  earlier,  the  weight- 
ing of  problems  in  the  complicated  area 
of   family  relationships,  emotional   insta- 
bility,  and   the  like,   stresses   the   impor- 
tance   of    strengthening   our    supervisory 
and   professional   staff.    A   majority   are 
graduates  of  schools  of  social  work,  but 
only   a   relatively   small   number   of   sea- 
soned  experienced   workers   are   actually 
treating  family   situations. 

We  believe  that '  a  strong,  in-service 
training  program,  together  with  more 
supervision,  will  help  meet  this  weakness. 
We  think  it  obvious,  also,  that  we  must 
pay  better  salaries  to  our  practicing  case- 
workers in  order  to  encourage  the  mature 
and  experienced  worker  to  remain  in 
practice,  instead  of  moving  into  super- 
visory or  administrative  positions. 

2.  The'    variety     of     evidence     which 
shows    that   the    families    coming    to    us 
present  not  one  but  many  problems  and 
that  these  specific  symptoms  tend  to  have 
a    dynamic    relationship    to    each    other 
makes   it  clear   that  the   Family   Society 
needs    to    strengthen    its    relationship    to 
agencies   offering   various   kinds   of   spe- 
cialized services.   Particularly  is  this  true 
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where  the  treatment  required  is  from 
a  professional  field  other  than  casework 
or  where  authoritative  controls  are  in- 
volved. We  are  sure,  for  example,  that 
we  need  to  make  better  use  of  the  com- 
munity's medical  services  and  of  the 
agencies  providing  service  in  connection 
with  mental  illness,  adult  probation,  and 
parole. 

Concerning  the  need  for  better  util- 
izing the  services  of  recreation  and 
groupwork  agencies, '  our  information  so 
far  is  less  clear.  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
to  open  avenues  for  further  study  of 
problems  to  which  supervised  recreation 
or  groupwork  can  make  a  treatment 
contribution,  and  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  closer  relationship  with  these 
agencies  will  be  profitable. 

3.  The    facts   about   this   constellation 
of   problems   in   individual    families    also 
raise    broader    questions    of    community 
planning,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
a    family    agency    can    afford    to    ignore. 
It  is  usually  a  very  specific  problem  or 
symptom  which  impels  a  family  to  seek 
social  agency  help.    Our  facts  show  that 
this   immediate   problem   in   a   high   pro- 
portion of  cases  is  accompanied  or  sur- 
rounded by  others.    But  without  a  thor- 
ough   diagnosis,    these    others    and    their 
dynamic   relationship   to   each   other,    re- 
main undiscovered. 

The  contention  that  the  organization 
of  the  community's  general  and  special- 
ized services  needs  simplification;  that 
problems  need  to  be  discovered  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage;  that  channels  of 
referral  for  both  a  generalized  diagnosis 
'and  for  specialized  treatment  need  to  be 
more  systematically  perfected,  is  not  new. 
But  our  materials  at  this  point  add  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  these  necessities. 

4.  Finally,  these  data  about  the  con- 
crete problems  with  which   our  families 
are   struggling   should   begin    to   provide 
the  bedrock  of   knowledge   on   which   to 
build    a   broad   educational   program   for 
better    family   life.     The    use   of    educa- 
tional techniques  with  all  kinds  of  groups, 
to   help   families   to   be  better  prepared 
for  coping  with  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  family  life,  holds  much  promise  in  our 
future   efforts   to   prevent   family   break- 
down.    But   if   the   educational    method- 
ology   is    to    be    practically    effective    its 
content    must    be    soundly    grounded    in 
facts  about  the  problems  which  families 
do  face,  and  th£  manner  in  which  these 
problems  contribute  to  family  disorgani- 
zation. 

DATA  SUCH  AS  THOSE  ASSEMBLED  ix 
this  study  have  long  been  available  in 
casework  agencies.  This  project  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  develop  working  pro- 
cedures for  putting  such  data  to  prac- 
tical use  in  improving  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  casework  practice. 
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LILLIAN  J.  JOHNSON  and  JOSEPH  H.  REID  tell  how  the 
staff  of  Ryther  Child  Center,  Seattle,  cast  up  its  accounts 
for  ten  years  of  success  and  failure  in  casework  treatment. 


Probably  no  area  of  practice  more 
severely  tests  the  skill  and  capacity  of 
caseworkers  than  work  with  children 
with  severe  emotional  problems.  Lim- 
iting its  service  to  the  care  of  such 
children,  the  Ryther  Child  Center  in- 
cludes within   its  program  the  opera- 
tion   of    a    treatment    institution    for 
those    children    too    disturbed    to    be 
helped   by   outpatient   or   foster   home 
care.    Almost  without  exception  they 
are  brought   to  the  center  by  frantic 
adults  who  realize  that  the  child  can 
no   longer   remain   in   the   community. 
Many  have  been  known  to   a  multi- 
plicity of  social   agencies.    Most  have 
been  barred  from  public  school.  A  high 
proportion  have  been  in  conflict  with 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

These  cases  are  not  atypical :  a  seven- 
year-old  child,  found  chained  in  a  pig- 
pen,  long   and  systematically   rejected 
and  cruelly  treated  by  his  parents.    He 
was  asocial,  violently  destructive,  com- 
pletely distrustful  of  adults.    A  thir- 
teen-year-old    boy,     apprehended     for 
lighting  a  .series  of  forty  forest  fires, 
obviously  the  victim  of  a  deeply  com- 
pulsive neurosis.    In  his  first  interview 
he  told  of  his  tremendous  fear  that  he 
was  going  insane.    A  fifteen-year-old 
girl  who  had  been  placed  in  seventeen 
different  foster  homes,  finally  climaxed 
by  a  vicious  attack  upon  her  last  foster 
mother.     A    three-year-old    girl    with 
completely  disorganized  habits  of  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  talking  and  eliminating. 
She   spent    hours   pounding   her   head 
against   a    wall,   as   a    result   of   what 
looked  like  emotional  starvation. 

The    need    for    adequate    diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  such  chil- 
dren had  brought  about   the  creation 
of  the  Ryther  Child  Center  in   1935, 
following  a  community  survey.   It  was 
frankly  experimental.    The   fact   that 
it  has  continued  in  operation  for  twelve 
years    with    increasing    financial    and 
moral    support    from    the    community 
would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  attest 
to    its   success.     The    logical    question 
was,  however,  how  many  of  the  chil- 
dren served  had  actually  been  helped. 
Yet  how  is  one  to  measure  human  con- 
flict or   categorize   responses   to   treat- 
ment?   The  task  of   translating  indi- 
vidual maladjustment   and   its  allevia- 
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tion  into  cold  statistics  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  results  extremely  vulner- 
able to  error. 

Nevertheless,  it  becomes  increasing- 
ly evident  that  both  public  and  private 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping techniques  of  measuring  and 
reporting  more  intelligible  to  the  con- 
tributor and  the  taxpayer.  A  grant 
from  The  Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  for  research, 
interpretation,  and  training  made  pos- 
sible a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults the  agency  had  been  able  to 
achieve  during  its  first  ten  years  of 
functioning.  Some  results  of  that  study 
are  reported  in  this  article.* 


End  Results 


Altogether,  430  children  have  been 
given  treatment  through  the  center's 
institutional  unit,  in  the  ten-year  period 
1935-45.  In  terms  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed later,  the  study  shows  that  in 
74.1  percent  of  these  cases,  the  treat- 
ment can  be  considered  to  have  been 
"successful."  The  fact  that  the  percent 
of  success— 80.6  percent— was  higher 
for  the  children  given  treatment  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  period,  seems 
reasonable  evidence  of  increasing  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  effectiveness. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  430 
cases  represented  the  most  seriously  dis- 
turbed children  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agency  and  were  all  ad- 
mitted to  the  small  treatment  institu- 
tion which  provides  care  for  20  chil- 
dren at  any  one  time.    Because  of  its 
limited  resources,  the  agency  has  had 
to  restrict  its  institutional  care  to  those 
children  for  whom  no  other  plan  could 
be  made.  They  represented  only  a  per- 
centage  of   the   total   caseload   of   the 
agency,    the    remainder    being    carried 
through    outpatient    service    or    foster 
home  care. 

Since  the  beginning  of  operation,  the 
center  has  rendered  two  services:  the 
first,  that  of  observation;  the  second, 
that  of  continued  treatment.  Of  the 
430  children  entering  the  institution. 
84  or  19.5  percent  were  accepted  for 
observation  only  and  remained  for  a 
brief  period,  often  only  a  few  days, 

*~A  monograph  on  the  ten-year  study  is  avail- 
able on  request. 


although   the   average   length   of   stay 
for    observation    cases    is   one   month. 
This  stay  is  primarily   for  diagnostic 
rather  than  treatment  purposes.  Even 
with   all   possible   aids   to   diagnosis— 
carefully  prepared  case  histories,  diag- 
nostic   interviews,    psychological    tests, 
psychiatric  consultation — firsthand  ob- 
servation   is   often    desirable   in   order 
to    make    valid    recommendations    for 
treatment.     Sometimes    even    a    brief 
period   of    observation   will    show    re- 
sponses that  can  be  utilized  in  thera- 
peutic  interviews    so   that    the   whole 
causation  of  the  child's  conflict  is  laid 
open  in  a  way  almost  shocking  in  its 
simplicity  and  obviousness. 

Twenty-two  of  the  84  children  ac- 
cepted for  observation  were  withdrawn 
from  care  by  their  parents,  two  of 
whom  believed  the  child  cured.  In 
two  cases  the  child  did  not  wish  to 
remain.  Thirty-two  were  discharged 
after  a  period  of  observation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  needed  a 
restraint  situation  which  the  center  did 
not  offer.  Many  of  this  group  were 
considered  treatable,  but  patterns  of 
compulsive  running  away  or  dangerous 
physical  or  sexual  aggression  made  un- 
wise their  continuance  in  an  institu- 
which  operates  without  gates 


locks,  or  restraint  facilities  of  any  kind. 
Nine  children  were  discharged  because 
it  was  believed  they  needed  special  care 
for  psychotic  and  ten  because  they 
needed  special  care  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. Five  children  were  believed  to 
be  able  to  adjust  to  community  life 
and  subsequently  got  along  well  in  fos- 
ter homes.  Four  children  were  not 
continued  after  the  observation  period 
because  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
too  handicapped  physically  to  adjust 
outside  of  a  semi-hospital  situation. 

Although  an  observation  period  is 
useful  to  the  agency  in  determining 
what  children  are  treatable  within  our 
resources  and  skills,  it  is  also  of  value 
to  agencies  in  determining  wise  use 
of  other  available  community  facilities. 

Criteria  of  Success 

In  an  effort  to  set  up  certain  objec- 
tive criteria  by  which  to  measure  a 
child's  adjustment,  for  purposes  of  the 
study,  treatment  has  been  assumed  to 
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PERCENT  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

by  339  children  accepted  for  treatment 
1936  -  1945 

For 

ten- 

By 

five-year  intervals 

year 

period 

1936- 

1940 

1941- 

1945 

Children  Percent 

Children 

Percent 

Chtldren 

Percent 

Treatment   completed 

339 

100 

190 

100 

149 

100 

1. 

Satisfactory   adjustment 

251 

74.1 

131 

68.9 

120 

80.6 

Group   A 

94 

27.7 

54 

28.4 

40 

26.8 

Group   B 

81 

23.9 

62 

32.6 

19 

12.8 

Group  C 

76 

22.4 

15 

7.9 

61 

40.9 

2. 

Unsatisfactory  adjustment 

88 

25.9 

59 

31.1 

29 

19.4 

Group  A 

46 

13.6 

29 

15.4 

17 

11.4 

Group  B 

42 

12.3 

30 

15.7 

12 

8.0 

be  successful  if  the  child  (1)  is  able 
to  return  to  his  home  or  some  foster 
home  where  he  makes  a  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory adjustment,  (2)  is  able  to 
get  along  in  public  school  or  employ- 
ment, and  (3)  is  able  to  accept  the 
codes  and  mores  of  the  community. 
Although  these  criteria  obviously  ex- 
clude more  subtle  measurements  of 
human  happiness,  they  are  relatively 
simple  and  definable,  and  constitute 
basic  factors  in  adjustment  with  which 
other  elements  in  personal  satisfaction 
unquestionably  correlate. 

The  children  to  whom  these  basic 
criteria  have  been  applied  constitute 
a  total  of  339,  which  excludes  those 
discussed  under  observation  as  well  as 
seven  cases  in  which  treatment  has  not 
been  completed.  As  the  table  shows, 
251  or  74.1  percent  of  the  339  chil- 
dren satisfactorily  met  all  of  these 
three  tests;  88  or  25.9  percent  were 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  them.  It  is 
not  alleged  that  in  all  of  the  success 
cases  definitive  treatment  was  achieved 
in  the  sense  that  all  basic  pathology 
and  maladjustment  was  alleviated.  In 
some  cases,  truly  definitive  treatment 
was  possible,  but  in  others  desperately 
disturbed  antisocial  children  made  suffi- 
cient gains  so  that  they  could  make  an 
adjustment  to  community  life  in  terms 
of  the  three  basic  standards  set  up. 

Evidence  of  success  or  failure  in 
achieving  adjustment  as  defined  by 
these  criteria  came  from  a  careful 
search  of  the  case  history  of  each 
child.  The  agency's  methods  of  record- 
ing, like  those  of  casework  services  gen- 
erally, had  not  been  set  up  for  research 
purposes,  and  in  its  early  years,  when 
caseloads  were  extremely  high,  even 
routine  recording  was  often  incomplete. 

However,  there  was  a  wealth  of 
recorded  material,  initial  history,  intei- 
viewing  content,  institutional  logs,  psy- 
chological reports,  psychiatric  examina- 


tions, school  records,  and  staff  confer- 
ences. It  was  possible  also,  in  many 
instances,  to  consult  directly  with  case- 
workers and  administrative  staff  who 
had  known  the  children  at  the  time 
they  were  under  care.  Even  these 
criteria  involve  certain  judgments,  and 
in  making  them  the  research  worker, 
consulted  with  all  members  of  the  staff 
familiar  with  the  situation.  The  final 
decision  and  classification  thus  was  ac- 
tually reached  by  a  conference  process. 
The  follow-up  and  marshaling  of 
evidence  on  a  high  proportion  of  the 
children  was  not  as  difficult  as  one 
might  expect.  Many  return  to  the 
agency  for  visits,  correspond,  or  are 
known  to  other  Ryther  children  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  agency.  Requests 
from  employers  for  recommendations, 
requests  from  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  histories  also  gave 
good  leads  to  the  present  status  of 
the  child.  All  cases  were  cleared 
through  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
and  with  the  local  Juvenile  Court. 

Degrees  of  Success 

As  we  have  indicated,  not  all  of  the 
251  children  had  been  equally  success- 
ful in  making  their  adjustments  to  nor- 
mal community  life.  It  proved  feasible 
to  classify  them  under  three  main 
groupings,  the  common  factors  in  each 
of  which  give  a  more  adequate  picture 
of  relative  achievement.  All  of  the 
children  in  Group  A  made  excellent 
adjustments  after  discharge,  and  give 
evidence  of  continuing  adjustment, 
both  to  present  home  environment  and 
in  their  own  personality  structures. 

A  typical  example  is  a  nine-year-old 
boy  who  was  brought  to  the  agency  in 
1938.  He  had  been  relinquished  by 
his  mother  at  birth  and  thereafter  was 
placed  in  a  series  of  fourteen  foster 
homes.  At  the  time  he  was  admitted 
he  had  a  sense  of  persecution  amount- 


ing to  paranoia,  distrusting  all  adults 
and  feeling  that  the  world  was  entirely 
against  him.  After  sixteen  months  of 
treatment,  however,  he  was  placed  in 
a  foster  home  in  which  he  has  remained 
continuously.  He  has  just  finished  high 
school,  and  is  a  good  student,  a  leader 
in  his  class,  a  football  player,  a  buoy- 
ant, apparently  well-adjusted  individ- 
ual. Although  he  will  have  to  earn 
his  way,  he  is  going  on  to  college.  The 
only  neurotic  component  still  apparent 
in  this  child's  personality  is  some  need 
to  overcompensate  for  previous  inade- 
quacies and  a  tendency  to  resolve  some 
of  his  anxiety  by  overactivity. 

Group  B  includes  those  children  who 
made  real  progress  in  therapy  while 
at  the  center,  were  supervised  or  known 
to  the  agency  for  a  subsequent  period 
of  from  two  to  five  years  and  made 
good  adjustments  during  this  period. 
Information  about  their  present  status, 
however,  was  not  available,  but  with 
no  negative  evidence  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  con- 
tinued their  good  adjustment. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  a  girl 
brought  to  the  agency  when  she  was 
five,  successfully  resisting  all  forms  of 
conformance.  After  a  period  of  eight 
months  in  the  center,  she  was  placed 
under  supervision  in  a  foster  home 
for  two  years,  making  an  excellent 
adjustment.  Her  mother  then  remar- 
ried and  established  a  home  which 
appeared  stable.  The  child  was  re- 
turned to  her  and  was  supervised  in- 
formally under  her  care  for  an  addi- 
tional two-year  period.  Though  the 
child  is  not,  at  present,  known  to  the 
center,  in  view  of  this  long  period 
of  adjustment  there  seems  no  question 
but  that  treatment  was  effective  and 
that  barring  traumatic  incidents  the 
adjustment  has  continued.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  appraisal  of  success  with  this 
group  of.  cases  is  particularly  subject 
to  error.  No  one  can  foresee  the  com- 
plications and  involvements  which 
might  later  reaccentuate  basic  path- 
ology or  recreate  neurotic  patterns. 

Group  C  includes  children  who 
made  progress  in  therapy  and  who 
basically  meet  the  over-all  criteria 
which  have  been  set  up.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  multiplicity  of  factors  exists 
which  cause  the  agency  to  be  unsure 
of  the  permanence  of  the  adjustment. 
In  some  cases  it  is  because  of  the  real- 
ization that  treatment  did  not  reach 
basic  pathology;  in  some,  it  is  because 
the  child  has  been  returned  to  a  home 
situation  not  much  different  from  the 
one  which  produced  his  original  malad- 
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justment.  This  group  also  includes 
children  who  have  been  discharged 
from  care  too  recently  to  judge  the  out- 
come with  certainty. 

Typical  is  a  deeply  neurotic  boy  ex- 
posed to  a  series  of  parental  separations 
and  reunions,  with  bitter  rights  over 
his  custody.  Both  parents  are  extremely 
unstable.  When  either  -one  of  them 
decides  to  use  the  child  as  a  battle- 
ground, a  certain  amount  of  person- 
ality swing  occurs  for  him.  He  was 
under  care  at  the  center  for  eighteen 
months,  made  excellent  gains,  and  has 
now  been  in  a  foster  home  for  three 
years  with  people  who  would  like  to 
adopt  him.  His  behavior  has  been 
very  stable.  However,  he  is  approach- 
ing adolescence  and  his  parents  may 
at  any  time  decide  to  contest  custody. 

Failure 

What  of  the  failures,  the  84  children 
who  made  an  unsatisfactory  adjust- 
ment? When  such  seriously  disturbed 
children  cannot  be  helped,  the  price 
which  they  and  the  community  must 
pay  for  their  maladjustment  socially 
and  economically  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  statistics.  Twenty-eight  are 
known  to  have  been  institutionalized 
in  state  training  schools,  reformatories, 
or  prisons.  Another  41  have  been 
placed  in  parental  schools  or  other 
restraint  institutions.  Three  are  in 
mental  hospitals,  three  are  in  custodial 
schools  for  the  feebleminded  and  three 
are  known  to  be  prostitutes.  The  re- 
maining 10  children  are  still  in  the 
community  but  are  known  to  have 
been  in  serious  difficulty;  four  of  these 
could  not  have  avoided  institutional- 
ization  if  their  parents  had  not  thrown 
around  them  unusual  barriers  against 
such  consequences. 

Under  this  category,  Group  A  is 
made  up  of  those  children  who  came 
to  the  center  with  deep  personality 
difficulties,  made  little  or  no  progress 
in  therapy  and  subsequently  got  into 
trouble.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  seriously 
maladjusted  persons,  probably  sup- 
ported by  the  state  in  prisons  or  state 
hospitals  for  most  of  their  lives.  Some 
have  already  gone  the  bitter  route  from 
training  school  to  reformatory  to  peni- 
tentiary. 

Group  B  includes  those  children  who 
did  make  some  gains  in  therapy  while 
in  residence  at  the  center,  but  where 
for  some  reason  the  child  did  not  hold 
steady  after  discharge.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  felt  that  the  center  did  make  a 
contribution  to  the  child  and  there  is 
real  hope  that  he  will  later  come  to 


terms  with  society.  In  some  instances 
this  has  already  occurred. 

An  example  is  a  boy  who  had  been 
so  rejected  by  both  his  natural  and 
his  foster  parents  that  he  was  unable 
to  relate  to  either  children  or  adults. 
He  did  develop  some  insight  into  his 
difficulty  and  was  placed  in  a  foster 
home,  probably  before  he  was  ready. 
When  he  was  rejected  or  thought  he 
was  rejected  by  this  foster  family,  he 
started  roaming  the  country  and  be- 
came involved  in  petty  thievery  which 
terminated  in  a  sentence  to  a  reforma- 
tory. During  the  time  he  was  in  the 
reformatory  he  wrote  regularly  to  the 
caseworker  and  seemed  to  be  utilizing 
the  insight  which  he  initially  gained. 
After  release  he  entered  the  Air  Corps, 
obtained  an  honorable  discharge  and 
for  the  two  years  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  led  a  relatively  normal  life. 
Because  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  com- 
pletely which  of  his  life  experiences 
basically  influenced  him,  he  is  classified 
as  a  failure  as  far  as  the  agency's  treat- 
ment is  concerned. 

In  fourteen  failure  cases  the  parents 
could  not  be  held  steady,  but  withdrew 
the  child  from  care  after  treatment  had 
been  undertaken,  apparently  being 
threatened  by  the  child's  progress.  In 
eleven  of  these  cases  definite  gains 
were  made  during  treatment  and  the 
prognosis  appeared  excellent.  In  the 
other  three  little  or  no  gains  were 
made  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  even  lacking 
parental  interference,  treatment  would 
have  been  successful. 

Particularly  difficult  to  cope  with 
were  the  parents  who  subtly  under- 
mined treatment  processes.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  the  boys  in  the  failure 
classification  had  deep  ties  to  mothers 
who,  psychologically  and  sometimes 
overtly,  treated  them  as  sexual  love 
objects.  Within  the  limits  of  the  cen- 
ter's therapeutic  experience  there  has 
been  almost  complete  failure  with  cases 
involving  a  deep  incestuous  tie  between 
mother  and  son. 

This  study  further  confirms  the  need 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  facts 
often  used  to  explain  causes  of  young- 
sters' antisocial  behavior. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  children 
included  in  the  study,  for  example, 
came  from  homes  broken  by  divorce, 
separation,  or  death.  But  this  high 
correlation  is  believed  to  be  a  some- 
what deceptive  one.  Thousands  of 
other  children  survive  the  hurt  of  loss 
of  a  parent  by  death  or  divorce  with- 
out lasting  maladjustment  of  such  in- 
tensity as  to  require  treatment.  Con- 
versely, the  children  who  came  to  the 


center  from  homes  which  had  not  been 
broken  presented  behavior  difficulties 
of  the  same  intensity  as  those  who 
came  from  broken  homes.  In  most  of 
the  families  of  these  339  children  the 
neuroses  and  instabilities  of  the  parents 
were  far  more  •  significant  than  the 
dramatic  fact  of  death  or  separation. 

Facts  about  the  sex  of  the  child  and 
age  at  time  of  admission  proved  of 
little  or  no  significance.  Of  the  total 
group  of  children,  61  percent  were 
boys,  39  percent  girls.  In  the  "success" 
group,  59  percent  were  boys,  41  per- 
cent girls.  Of  the  children  admitted 
at  ages  two  to  five,  91  percent  made 
successful  adjustment,  but  there  was 
little  difference  in  success  with  other 
age  groups.  Seventy-four  percent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten  showed 
success;  70  percent  between  eleven  and 
fifteen ;  and  75  percent  between  six- 
teen and  eighteen. 

Although  the  center  has  admitted 
children  from  all  racial  and  minority 
groups,  Seattle's  population  of  minority 
groups,  and  therefore  the  center's  ad- 
mission of  children  from  these  groups, 
is  too  small  to  provide  significant  cor- 
relations. Children  from  families  of 
widely  varying  economic  status  pre- 
sented much  the  same  patterns  of  be- 
havior. Success  or  failure  in  treat- 
ment seemed  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual child  and  the  individual  fam- 
ily and  no  correlation  was  found 
between  probability  of  success  or  fail- 
ure and  the  family's  economic  status. 

Conclusions 

The  study  definitely  indicates  that  a 
treatment  institution  integrated  with 
casework  service,  utilizing  the  skills 
of  psychiatric  consultation  and  psycho- 
logical testing,  has  a  vital  contribution 
to  make  to  the  re-assimilation  into 
normal  life  of  those  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  who  find  it  impossible 
to  make  a  community  adjustment.  Un- 
questionably the  basic  causation  of  the 
emotional  instability  of  the  children 
who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  center 
lay  in  disturbances  of  the  interpersonal 
relationships  within  the  family  group. 
There  must  develop  increasing  insight 
into  what  constitutes  normal  emotional 
development  and  increasing  skill  in 
helping  the  child  assimilate  traumatic 
experiences  and  achieve  substitute  sat- 
isfactions. Yet  even  at  its  present  stage 
of  professional  growth  social  work  can, 
without  apology,  ask  for  the  resources 
which  will  make  possible  adequately 
financed  programs  with  which  to  meet 
this  problem,  acute  in  every  community 
in  America  today. 
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OSCAR  R.  EWING: 

''Our    agency,    more    than    any   other    in    the    federal    government,    deals    with    human    values" 


For  the  Record 


Survey    Midmonthly's   executive    editor,    THOMAS    DEVINE, 
interviews  the  newly  appointed  Federal  Security  Administrator. 


Shortly  before  the  First  World 
War,  when  Oscar  R.  Ewing  was  al- 
ready embarked  upon  a  promising 
career  as  a  young  corporation  lawyer, 
he  was  approached  by  friends  about 
a  position  in  social  work.  After  two 
days  careful  deliberation  he  chose  so- 
cial work.  "I  made  my  decision,"  says 
Mr.  Ewing,  "but  the  directors  of  the 
agency  made  a  different  one." 

Thirty  years  later,  on  August  27, 
1947,  by  appointment  of  the  President 
to  the  office  of  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, he  found  himself  occupy- 
ing the  most  important  administrative 
position  in  the  field  of  human  wel- 
fare. 

During  the  intervening  years,  Mr. 
Ewing  has  combined  a  brilliant  and 
lucrative  legal  career  with  an  active 
interest  in  both  social  service  and  prac- 
tical politics.  A  captain  in  the  infant 


Air  Force  of  World  War  I,  in  1919 
he  became  associated  with  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  as  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Hughes,  Schurman  & 
Dwight  until  its  dissolution  in  1937. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  partner  of 
the  former  chief  justice's  son  in  the 
firm  of  Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Ewing. 

He  has  served  twice  as  the  second 
officer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  resigning  each  time  to  rep- 
resent the  government  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  attorney  general  in  major 
trials.  Both  involved  high  crimes — 
the  prosecution  of  Silver  Shirt  leader 
William  Dudley  Pelley  for  sedition 
five  years  ago  and  the  more  recent 
Boston  trial  of  Douglas  Chandler  for 
treason. 

A  midwesterner  from  Greensburg. 
Indiana,  Oscar  Ross  Ewing  was  born 
fifty-eight  years  ago.  After  undergrad- 


uate work  at  Indiana  University  in 
1910,  he  came  East  to  Harvard  where 
he  received  his  LL.B  in  1913.  Married 
in  1915,  the  Ewings  have  nvo  sons, 
one  in  the  newspaper  business  and  one 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Ewing  is  an  Episcopalian,  a  member 
of  distinguished  clubs,  as  well  as  the 
representative  bar  associations. 

One  may  have  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  in  selecting  the  new  ad- 
ministrator the  President  also  was 
looking  forward  to  welcoming  a  new 
cabinet  member — the  first  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Security. 
Congress  has  moved  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  creation  of  such  a  depart- 
ment. 

In  1939,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  created  as  a  loose  holding 
company  for  a  group  of  independent 
agencies,  the  more  important  ones  be- 
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ing  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Office 
of  Education.  Last  year,  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
and  other  services  were  added.  Au- 
thority was  provided  for  a  more  truly 
unified  administration.  Little  remains 
but  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  giving 
cabinet  stature  to  the  administrator's 
job.  Such  a  bill  has  been  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  even 
though  the  House  has  shown  no  great 
interest  there  is  at  least  no  important 
opposition. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  the  first  to  say  that 
his  new  job  is  made  much  easier  by 
the  excellent  groundwork  laid  by  his 
predecessor,  Watson  B.  Miller.  Cap- 
tain Miller's  sincerity  and  warm 
friendliness  engendered  good  personal 
relationships  between  the  constituent 
units  of  the  agency.  From  his  emphasis 
on  administrative  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, there  evolved  one  of  the 
smoothest  operating  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

However,  this  perhaps  inevitable 
preoccupation  with  administration  and 
reorganization  under  Plan  No.  2 
meant  that  matters  of  broad  policy 
and  relationships  were  left  largely  to 
individual  departments,  and  Survey 
Midtnonthly  was  anxious  to  find  out 
for  its  readers  something  of  Mr. 
Ewing's  basic  philosophy  in  respect  to 
future  policy — how  he  conceives  of  his 
new  job.  The  opportunity  to  do  so 
could  not  have  been  more  cordially 
granted.  For  two  hours,  in  a  Satur- 
day morning  interview,  Mr.  Ewing 
and  I  talked  freely  and  frankly  to- 
gether in  his  suite  at  Washington's 
Carlton  Hotel.  His  is  an  easy,  gra- 
cious personality  which,  in  view  of 
the  record,  probably  conceals  a  fight- 
ing determination.  Both  his  legal  and 
political  background  make  him  com- 
fortable and  effective  in  dealing  either 
with  an  individual  or  an  audience. 
Quite  obviously  his  professional  suc- 
cess makes  him  entirely  independent 
of  salary  or  any  secondary  benefits 
resulting  from  federal  office. 

Unhurriedly,  I  learned  of  attitudes 
and  interest  which  gave  more  than  a 
clue  to  the  future  course  the  agency 
may  take  under  his  leadership.  I  was 
informed  that  above  all  Mr.  Ewing  is 
deeply  interested  in  his  job.  There 
was  no  other  appointment  to  federal 
office  which  he  would  willingly  have 
accepted. 

"Our  agency,"  he  said,  "more  than 
any  other  in  the  federal  government, 


deals  with  human  values.  .  .  .  Each  of 
the  other  great  departments  or  agen- 
cies is  concerned  with  matters  that 
are  outside  the  citizen  himself.  Our 
agency,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
the  individual  citizen  as  a  human  be- 
ing. .  .  .  No  agency  of  govermennt 
does  so  much  ...  to  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  happiness  of  ...  [our] 
countrymen." 

To  his  credit  also,  Mr.  Ewing  has 
a  full  awareness  of  the  complex  variety 
of  services  handled  by  the  agency — he 
knows  that  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  a  great  many  things.  But  he  is 
unabashed.  He  is  used  to  learning  of 
many  things.  A  lawyer  must  thor- 
oughly familiarize  himself  with  the 
subject  matter  involved  in  his  many 
different  cases.  For  instance,  Douglas 
Chandler  pleaded  insanity  in  his  trea- 
son trial.  "I  had  to  know  as  much 
about  insanity  as  the  experts,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Ewing. 

A  long  experience  in  public  affairs 
has  given  him  a  real  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  public  relations.  The 
FSA,  he  believes,  must  accept  respon- 
sibility for  informing  the  public  about 
needs,  facilities,  rights,  and  services. 
It  cannot  be  held  blameless  if  thou- 
sands of  citizens  fail  to  receive  their 
social  security  benefits,  as  they  now  do, 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  their 
rights. 

The  link  between  good  public  rela- 
tions and  social  research  may  seem 
obscure  to  some,  but  I  suspect  that 
Mr.  Ewing  would  not  find  it  so.  He 
has  long  believed  that  basic  research 
into  the  causes  of  human  misery  has 
been  neglected  by  the  people  with  daj- 
to  day  responsibility  for  "healing  the 
wounds."  By  way  of  illustration  he 
told  me  of  once  approaching  a  large 
social  work  agency  with  an  offer  to 
secure  necessary  funds  to  undertake 
a  major  research  project  in  its  field. 
He  is  still  troubled  by  the  disinterest 
encountered.  It  should  cause  no  sur- 
prise if  the  FSA  develops  a  new  inter- 
est in  social  research. 

In  quite  a  different  area,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  a  frank  and  honest 
recognition  that  he,  together  with  all 
public  administrators ,  has  a  broad, 
though  not  partisan,  political  respon- 
sibility. Here  again  he  can  count  his 
past  experience  as  an  asset.  Some  years 
ago,  he  related  with  a  chuckle,  his  son 
was  applying  for  a  position  with  a 
large  chemical  company  for  which  Mr. 
Ewing  had  long  been  attorney.  In 
filling  out  the  application  form  the 
young  man  hesitated  at  the  question, 


"Father's  occupation."  The  interview- 
ing official  chided  him,  "Why,  you 
know  what  your  father  does.  He's 
a  lawyer."  "Y-e-es,"  was  the  reply, 
but  he's  a  sort  of  a  politican  too." 

As  a  result  of  this  practical  political 
sense,  he  has  already  begun  to  follow 
a  course  along  two  specific  lines.  The 
first  is  to  develop  good  and  continuous 
working  relationships  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  forty-eight  states,  who 
include  among  their  other  functions 
an  over-all  responsibility  for  the  state 
administration  of  most  of  the  services 
with  which  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator is  nationally  concerned. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  for 
example,  was  to  write  a  personal  letter 
to  each  of  these  chief  state  executives. 
It  said  in  part: 

"I  am  aware  of  your  keen  interest 
in  the  effective  administration  of  the 
services  .  .  .  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  dependent  children ;  for  mothers 
and  children;  for  the  disabled  and 
the  unemployed;  and  in  the  various 
services  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  education  which  come  under  this 
agency.  I  am  writing,  therefore,  to 
let  you  know  of  my  earnest  desire  to 
give  you  the  closest  cooperation  in  this 
work.  As  an  example  of  what,  per- 
haps, you  and  I  might  do,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  in  many  instances  we  could 
settle  problems  and  remove  irritants 
which  may  seem  insuperable  to  the 
operating  officials.  In  any  event,  I 
want  you  to  know  of  my  hearty  good 
will  in  these  matters  and  of  my  sincere 
desire  and  purpose  to  contribute  in 
every  way  possible  to  making  all  of 
our  mutual  programs  successful  in 
your  state.  ...  If  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions now  or  at  any  later  time  of 
ways  in  which  these  programs  can  be 
improved,  I  shall  welcome  your 
views." 

His  second  move  has  been  to  estab- 
lish a  base  from  which  to  work  with 
such  strong  national  professional 
groups  as  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  the  National  Education 
Association,  whose  attitudes  vitally 
affect  certain  policies  and  operations 
of  the  agency.  He  points  out,  quite 
logically,  that  there  are  many  non- 
controversial  problems  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  together — 
even  though  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  on  others.  On  controversial 
matters,  such  as  national  health  insur- 
ance, he  will,  of  course,  support  the 
policies  of  the  President.  "But  there 
is  no  reason,"  he  believes,  "why  we 
can't  argue  about  health  insurance  and 
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at  the  same  time  work  together  for 
medical  education  and  research.  These 
are  not  controversial  matters,  neither 
are  the  building  of  hospitals  nor  the 
maintenance  of  hospitals  and  clinics — 
especially  in  the  least  privileged  areas." 
If  national  associations  with  a  stake 
in  the  agency's  program  reciprocate, 
much  progress  is  apt  to  come  from  this 
objective,  cooperative  approach. 

Administratively  speaking,  Mr. 
Ewing's  philosophy  fits  into  this  same 
broad  pattern.  He  considers  his  major 
responsibility  to  be  to  "continually  re- 
view the  objectives  and  methods"  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  agency. 


This  naturally  includes  the  problem 
of  coordination  between  services.  For 
example,  he  has  "a  hunch  that  there 
is  a  greater  correlation  than  is  gen- 
erally recognized  between  delinquency, 
lack  of  health,  and  other  social  ills." 
It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
under  the  new  administrator  the 
agency  will  show  an  increasing  con- 
cern for  the  interrelationships  of  prob- 
lems and  services. 

I  came  away  from  this  free  and 
cordial  two  hours  with  a  strong  im- 
pression that  the  future  course  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  under  its  new 
administrator  (possibly  the  new  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education  and  Se- 
curity) will  include:  better  informa- 
tion for  the  public;  a  new  emphasis 
on  social  research;  improved  team- 
work with  state  administrations  and 
national  organizations;  active  support 
of  the  President's  social  program : 
continued  improvement  of  methods 
and  objectives;  and  a  greater  emphasis 
on  integration  of  services. 

For  those  who  know  intimately 
some  of  the  inevitable  struggles  of  this 
relatively  young,  but  dominantly  im- 
portant government  enterprise,  the 
direction  in  which  Mr.  Ewing  is  fac- 
ing holds  much  of  encouragement. 


Recreation  Milestone 


GEORGE  HJELTE,  general  manager  of  Los  Angeles'  recrea- 
tion and  parks  department,  hails  new  progressive  legislation. 


When  on  June  9,  1947,  Governor 
Earl  Warren  signed  a  bill  creating  a 
State  Recreation  Commission,  recrea- 
tion in  California  passed  a  historic 
milestone — passed  it  with  flying  colors! 
The  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
had  been  unanimous  and  in  the  Assem- 
bly only  one  vote  had  been  cast  against 
it.  On  September  19,  the  legislation 
became  effective. 

The  purpose  and  significance  of  this 
new  state  agency  can  best  be  under- 
stood against  the  background  of  earlier 
steps  to  further  California's  public 
recreation  program.  The  commission 
is  authorized  to  formulate  "in  cooper- 
ation with  other  state  agencies,  inter- 
ested organizations  and  citizens"  a 
"comprehensive  recreation  policy  for 
the  State  of  California."  A  director 
of  recreation  with  experience  in  the 
field,  appointed  by  the  governor  after 
consultation  with  the  commission,  is 
authorized  to  "investigate  and  report 
on  facilities  and  services  .  .  .  needed ; 
advise  and  cooperate  [with]  commu- 
nity recreation  agencies  .  .  .  adminis- 
trative officers  of  state  agencies  .  .  . 
assist  in  promotion  of  training  pro- 
grams for  volunteer  and  professional 
recreation  leaders."  It  is  not  intended 
that  this  new  agency  will  directly  oper- 
ate recreation  services.  Instead,  it  is 
to  coordinate  existing  state  service, 
plan  for  meeting  new  needs,  help  local 
communities  better  develop  their  own 
recreation  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to 
bring  together  in  better  team  play  the 


numerous  agencies  already  providing 
recreation  service  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  bill,  concern  itself  with  com- 
prehensive state  "policy." 

As  almost  anyone  might  guess, 
California  has  never  been  unmindful 
of  the  importance  of  exploiting  its  rich 
natural  recreation  resources.  It  already 
has  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  "pieces" 
needed  to  make  up  a  total  recreation 
program,  designed  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all  its  citizens.  To  its  local 
government  jurisdictions,  the  state 
Constitution  offers  generous  home  rule 
provisions  under  which  to  establish 
their  own  local  recreation  commissions 
or  departments.  Many  have  done  so. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  first  city  in 
the  country  to  set  up  a  department 
specifically  responsible  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion programs.  One  hundred  and  four 
cities  or  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment now  have  recreation  commissions 
or  departments  with  year  round  pro- 
fessional staffs.  As  far  back  as  1917, 
the  School  Civic  Center  Act  made  it 
mandatory  for  district  school  boards 
to  open  up  school  facilities — play- 
grounds, gymnasiums,  auditoriums — 
for  recreation  purposes.  For  years, 
also,  various  state  agencies  have  been 
developing  special  recreation  facilities 
and  services: 

The    State     Park     Commission 

now   administers   a    system   which    in- 


cludes over  100  public  parks  and 
beaches. 

The  State  Forestry  Commission 

maintains  fores't  preserves  which  are 
used  partly  for  recreation  purposes. 

The  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission stocks  lakes  and  streams  and 
regulates  hunting  and  fishing. 

Th-e  Division  of  Fairs  and  Ex- 
hibitions maintains  extensive  grounds 
and  buildings,  which,  when  not  in  use 
for  agricultural  fairs,  may  be  used  for 
local  and  regional  recreation  purposes. 

The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation provides  expert  consultative 
service  to  local  school  boards  and  other 
units  of  local  government. 

The     State     Youth.     Authority 

makes  surveys  in  cities  and  counties 
designed  to  develop  recreation  pro- 
grams as  part  of  a  delinquency  pre- 
vention program. 

Coordination  Needed 

Even  a  mere  listing  of  these  valu- 
able state  recreation  services,  all  sepa- 
rately administered  by  agencies  with 
many  responsibilities  other  than  recre- 
ation, suggests  the  need  for  coordinat- 
ing and  planning  the  state's  own  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  localities  have  had 
no  state  agency  to  which  they  could 
turn  for  advice  and  help  in  develop- 
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ing  all  phases  of  their  community 
recreation  plans.  Some  of  these  state 
agencies  have  facilities  available  for 
use  by  cities  or  counties;  some  offer 
consultative  service  in  the  particular 
recreation  phase  in  which  they  special- 
ize ;  but  no  state  agency  has  been  vested 
with  responsibility  for  helping  com- 
munities meet  their  total  recreation 
needs. 

The  groundwork  for  legislation  to 
meet  this  need  was  well  laid.  Funds 
from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  made 
possible  a  statewide  study  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  for  the  study 
of  recreation  in  California.  The  di- 
rector, Dr.  Duane  Robinson,  came  to 
it  from  recent  experience  with  a 
similar  study  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  report  was  given  wide 
distribution,  and  its  major  recom- 
mendation— the  establishment  of  a 
state  Recreation  Commission — was  in- 
corporated by  the  governor  into  his 
annual  message.  It  was  in  this  report 
that  the  high  strategic  and  statesman- 
like sights  for  the  new  state  agency 
were  set,  resulting  in  one  of  the  most 
significant  provisions  of  the  new  legis- 
lation:  that  the  commission  "shall 
cause  to  be  studied  and  shall  consider 
the  whole  problem  of  recreation  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
as  it  affects  and  may  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  especially  the 
children  and  youth." 

It  should  occasion  no  surprise,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  report  was 
passed  so  unanimously  only  after  a 
considerable  campaign  in  its  behalf. 
The  first  legislation  was  introduced 
in  1945.  All  of  the  state  agencies 
with  recreation  responsibilities,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  one  mind  regarding 
the  necessity  for  a  single  agency  whose 
function  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  of  recreation.  Mainly 
because  of  this,  the  bill  \vas  not  re- 
ported out  of  committee  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Much  conferring  went  on  in  the 
interim  before  the  1947  legislative 
sessions.  Citizen  groups  became  inter- 
ested— the  California  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers;  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  the  American  Le- 
gion; the  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation ; 
the  California  Recreation  Executives 


Association;  the  League  of  California 
Cities ;  the  County  Supervisors'  Asso- 
ciation; and  various  local  welfare 
councils. 

When  the  1947  legislature  con- 
vened, a  slightly  modified  bill  was 
introduced.  All  of  the  state  agencies 
had  become  reconciled  to  its  need  and 
enthusiastically  joined  their  support  to 
that  of  the  citizens  association.  The 
result  was  the  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able vote  already  reported. 

Students  of  the  methodology  of  so- 
cial action  may  find  lessons  of  patience 
and  persistency  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  move  toward  statewide  recreation 
planning  in  California  dated  back  to 
1913.  In  that  year,  Governor  Hiram 
Johnson  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  legislation.  On  it,  among  others, 
were  August  Vollmer,  chief  of  police 
of  Berkeley  and,  later,  Los  Angeles; 
Bessie  Stoddard,  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Commis- 
sion; James  E.  Rogers,  then  a  social 
worker  in  San  Francisco,  now  and  for 
many  years  since  then,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  The  bill  reported  by  that 
committee,  but  never  enacted,  con- 
tained most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1947  Act. 

Administrative  Policy 

The  new  commission  will  start  as 
a  going  concern.  For  the  legislature 
appropriated  $79000  to  carry  it 
through  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June 
30,  1948.  This  will  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  a  director  of  "recreation, 
an  assistant,  and  four  or  more  special- 
ists. All  of  them  are  people  with  ex- 
perience in  one  or  more  of  such  fields 
as:  the  administration  and  financing 
of  local  community  recreation  serv- 
ices; dcsi»n  and  construction  of  play- 
ground and  recreational  structures; 
construction,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  camps;  conduct  of  athletics, 
swimming,  boating;  amateur  dramat- 
ics; arts  and  crafts;  community  music 
and  festivals;  operation  of  teen-age 
centers. 


This  staft  probably  will  operate 
from  headquarters  offices  in  Sacra- 
mento, San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles. They  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultation and  on-the-ground  service  in 
all  urban  and  rural  areas.  They  will 
meet  with  community  groups  and 
leaders,  consult  with  recreation,  park, 
and  planning  commissions,  and  other 
county  and  municipal  authorities.  The 
specialists  will  offer  technical  advice, 
provide  leadership  through  conferences, 
institutes,  and  in-service  training  pro- 
grams. They  will  collect  facts  regard- 
ing the  recreation  needs  of  the  state, 
and  publish  and  distribute  essential  in- 
formation. 

It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  from 
the  beginning  no  one  has  assumed  that 
this  new  state  agency  would  be  con- 
cerned solely  with  public  recreation. 
Its  staff  and  resources  are  to  be  avail- 
able equally  to  private  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Recreation  is  looked  upon  as  a 
team  job  with  plenty  of  room  for  each 
group  to  coordinate  its  services  effec- 
tively with  the  others. 

CALIFORNIA,  BY  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THIS 
legislation,  joins  with  North  Carolina 
and  Vermont  to  form  a  vanguard  of 
states  with  recreation  commissions,  im- 
plemented by  a  budget  and  full  time 
director.  Nearly  all  states  provide 
some  or  all  of  the  same  statewide 
services  as  those  indicated  in  Cali- 
fornia. During  and  since  the  war, 
many  have  passed  legislation  designed 
to  strengthen  both  state  ajid  local  serv- 
ices. (See  "State  Moves  for  Recrea- 
tion," Survey  Klldmonthly,  February 
1947.)  The  California  legislation 
however,  goes  further  than  any  other 
in  making  a'n  independent  commission 
responsible  for  cooperating  with  state 
and  other  agencies  in  formulating 
comprehensive  leisure  time  and  recre- 
ation policies  for  the  entire  state  and 
reporting  them  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

The  trend  today  is  toward  putting 
recreation  on  a  par  with  welfare, 
health,  and  other  state  functions.  Be- 
latedly, but  nevertheless  surely,  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  opportunity 
for  a  satisfying  use  of  leisure  time  is 
a  great  potential  resource  for  good, 
and  that  for  its  rounded  development 
the  state  must  also  assume  full  respon- 
sibility. 


Silhouette  by   Gedge    Harmon 
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Few  people,  it  is  safe  to  guess, 
have  thought  of  German  social  work 
in  connection  with  any  solution  of 
Germany's  problems.  Ruined  cities, 
food  shortages,  what  to  do  about  coal, 
the  armies  of  occupation,  conflicts 
among  the  Allies  on  all  matters  of 
high  policy,  provide  news  from  which 
most  of  us  create  a  confused  picture 
of  economic  and  political  apathy  and 
chaos.  Small  wonder  that  many  have 
taken  for  granted  that  the  counter- 
parts of  our  own  social  services  had 
been  swept  away  and  that  professional 
social  workers  in  Germany  were  prob- 
ably lost  in  the  chaos  with  little  per- 
sonal or  professional  direction  left  to 
them. 

Yet,  individual  life  goes  on  in  Ger- 
many as  elsewhere.  Displaced  persons 
seek  resettlement,  disabled  veterans 
need  retraining,  children  wander  sin- 
gly or  in  groups,  incidence  of  disease 
is  high,  family  life  disorganized.  The 
problems  of  individuals  stare  one  in 
the  face  at  every  hand. 

Second  thoughts  therefore  may  re- 
duce the  surprise  that,  in  the  American 
Zone  at  least,  Germans  themselves  are 
beginning  to  recreate  the  social  services 
which  had  substantial  strength  in  the 
pre-Hitler  days;  or  that  the  American 


Military  Government  is  taking  definite 
steps  to  implement  these  efforts.  Under 
its  auspices,  this  writer  has  just  com- 
pleted a  two  months'  study  of  the 
facilities  for  training  social  workers  in 
the  U.  S.,  British,  and  French  Zones 
to  meet  the  great  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel. 

How  familiar  that  sounds!  Indeed 
one  of  my  own  surprises  was  in  the 
discovery  that  the  problems  of  training 
and  professional  development  in  Ger- 
many seemed,  in  kind  at  least,  not  so 
very  different  from  our  own. 

Germany's  Social  Climate 

It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  acute 
misery  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Cities  are  destroyed.  Supplies  are 
exhausted.  Production  is  greatly  re- 
stricted and  curtailed.  Youth  is  dis- 
illusioned. Bombings  reduced  living 
space  in  certain  areas  by  40  or  50 
percent. 

In  addition,  more  than  6,000,000 
refugees  from  territories  now  under 
Polish  administration  and  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  have 
aggravated  overcrowding  and  many 
other  problems.  The  census  of  Octo- 
ber 1946  shows  that  the  population  of 
Germany  totals  65,911,180,  or  nearly 
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a  million  more  than  in  1937.  while 
the  area  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
duced by  one  third.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  higher  density  of  population, 
the  future  economy  will  be  only  60 
percent  food  sufficient  compared  with 
a  prewar  83  percent.  One  third  of 
the  population  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  is  composed  of  men,  with  a  higher 
proportion  in  the  older  age  groups. 
This  means  that  about  7.000,000 
women  will  not  marry  and  a  decline 
in  the  birth  rate  is  inevitable. 


Pre-Hitler  Training 

Before  the  period  of  state  socialism 
in  Germany  ( 1933),  there  were  thirty- 
nine  schools  of  social  work:  nineteen 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or 
municipalities,  and  twenty  under  vol- 
untary auspices — seven  Catholic, 
eleven  Protestant,  and  two  intercon- 
fessional.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
postgraduate  academy  in  Berlin — 
Soziale  Padagogische  Academic  - 
founded  in  1930  by  Dr.  Alice  Salomon, 
Dr.  Gertrude  Baumer,  and  Hilda 
Lion.  Social  workers  who  had  com- 
pleted their  training  at  a  school  of 
social  work  and  had  had  several  years 
of  experience  could  take  the  two-year 
course  offered  by  this  advanced  train- 
ing school.  A  -majority  of  the  schools 
admitted  only  women.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
schools  were  founded  by  women's  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  the  Catho- 
lic Women's  Leagues  founded  three 
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Catholic    schools    and    the    Stuttgart 
School  of   Social   Work  was  founded 
I          and  is  supported  by  the  Swabian  Wom- 
en's  League. 

The  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work  was  founded  in  1917  in  Berlin 
by  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  development  of  social  work 
training.  During  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic, conferences  were  held  every  year 
(1920-33)  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Social  Work,  of 
which  Dr.  Helene  Weber  was  the 
Ministcrlalrat  (counselor).  At  these 
meetings  social  problems,  policies  and 
techniques  in  social  work  were  dis- 
cussed. Their  influence  was  reflected 
in  the  similarity  of  program  developed 
by  the  schools  of  social  work  through- 
out Germany,  although  there  was  suffi- 
cient flexibility  in  the  pattern  to  allow 
for  adaptation  to  local  conditions. 

With  the  development  of  Nazism, 
the  Berlin  academy  and  a  number  of 
the  schools  of  social  work  were  closed. 
Meetings  of  the  association  were  dis- 
continued in  1935  and  even  those  re- 
maining under  the  Nazi  regime  had  no 
opportunity  to  come  together. 

Postwar  Schools 

Since  the  war  ended,  schools  have 
been  reopening  gradually.  Today, 
twenty-eight  are  offering  courses: 
eleven  in  the  United  States  Zone  (in- 
cluding one  in  the  Berlin  Sector), 
thirteen  in  the  British  Zone  (in- 
cluding two  in  the  Berlin  Sector),  two 
in  the  French  Zone,  and  two  in  the 
Russian  Zone.  Before  the  Nazi  re- 
gime, there  were  ten  schools  in  the 
territory  which  is  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  USSR  and  Poland.  The 
total  for  the  rest  of  Germany  is  now 
twenty-six  compared  with  twenty-nine 
before  the  war. 

Many,  of  course,  are  operating 
under  severe  handicaps.  School  .build- 
ings were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged, 
and  it  is  common  to  find  the  schools 
occupying  temporary  quarters  in  other 
institutions — a  hospital,  a  children's 
home,  a  kindergarten,  or  a  public 
school.  With  loss  of  libraries,  furni- 
ture, and  equipment,  they  must  carry 
on  with  such  meager  facilities  as  are 
available.  Shortage  of  fuel,  food,  and 
clothing  have  lowered  resistance  to  dis- 
ease of  both  teachers  and  students. 

Nonresident  students  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  living 
quarters.  Indeed,  some  cities  were  so 
badly  bombed  that  they  have  been 
designated  as  "closed  cities"  and  peo- 
ple are  forbidden  to  move  into  them 


at  all.  The  result  is  that  students  fre- 
quently are  obliged  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances every  day.  Yet  teachers  and 
students  alike  seem  to  feel  that  in 
thus  sharing  suffering  and  hardships, 
they  gain  an  understanding  which  ena- 
bles them  to  serve  more  effectively. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  present  schools, 
eleven  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  or  municipalities  and  seven- 
teen are  under  voluntary  auspices — 
seven  Catholic,  eight  Protestant,  and 
two  interconfessional.  After  their 
experience  with  state  socialism  under 
the  Nazis  one  can  understand  why  the 
schools  under  religious  auspices  oppose 
the  extension  of  state  schools.  Also 
it  is  true  that  the  private  schools  are 
more  flexible,  while  state  and  city 
schools,  supported  largely  from  public 
funds,  are  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dominant  party.  The 
denominational  schools  receive  grants 
from  their  respective  sponsoring  organ- 
izations. Students  pay  from  R.M.  200- 
250  ($20-$25)  per  year  for  tuition. 
Former  scholarship  grants  from  the 
state  have  not  been  available  since  the 


School  faculties  usually  consist  of 
two  or  three  full  time  members  and 
a  number  of  part  time  teachers  from 
such  specialized  agencies  as:  the  Minis- 
try of  Health,  the  Courts,  the  Labor 
Office  and  the  Youth  Bureau.  Some 
of  the  teachers  have  doctorates  in  law, 
medicine,  divinity,  economics,  or  social 
science.  In  general,  the  directors  are 
experienced  persons,  devoted  to  their 
profession  and  evincing  a  rare  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  resolution,  and  courage. 


Walter   Dick   photo 
"Children  wander   .    .    ." 


The  standard  course  covers  two 
years,  six  months  of  which  is  devoted 
to  field  work  or  practice.  The  cur- 
riculum includes  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. Courses  directed  toward  prep- 
aration for  public  examinations  are 
obligatory  for  all  students. 

These  courses  include  social  legis- 
lation and  organization  of  welfare 
work  within  the  domain  of  public  and 
private  social  action;  social  insurance; 
national  economy — agricultural  prob- 
lems; industrial  problems;  food  and 
its  distribution;  medical  information; 
health  education;  social  hygiene;  care 
of  the  handicapped;  political  science; 
legal  jurisdiction — law  of  nature  and 
law  of  state;  Christian  moral  law  and 
human  law;  penal  code;  administra- 
tion. Other  courses  include:  social 
ethics  and  social  work  techniques; 
psychology;  pedagogy;  cultural  his- 
tory; religion;  handicrafts;  shorthand; 
typewriting;  music  and  sports.  The 
confessional  schools  place  emphasis 
upon  religion  and  character  training 
so  "that  the  Christian  life  of  faith 
and  charity  may  become  effective." 

For  field  work,  the  students  are 
assigned  to  the  official  bureaus  of  the 
state  or  cities  and  to  the  various  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  the  two  major 
religious  federations:  the  Catholic 
Charities  of  Germany  and  the  Social 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Church.  Field  work  is  usually  under 
the  direction  of  the  social  agency,  with 
collaboration  of  the  school  and  agency 
in  the  supervision  of  the  students. 

He  Who  Would  Be  "Trained" 

The  general  efficiency  and  quality 
of  training  in  the  schools  were  greatly 
impaired  during  the  war  years.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  training  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  schools  of  social  work  are  thus 
inadequately  prepared  and,  since  the 
old  state  examinations  for  high  school 
are  no  longer  administered,  there  is 
no  way  of  testing  the  general  academic 
background  of  applicants. 

The  usual  admission  requirements 
provide  that  the  candidate  must  be  at 
least  twenty  years  of  age  and  have 
completed  ten  years  of  education — four 
years  of  elementary  school  and  six 
years  of  high  school.  In  addition,  three 
years  of  practical  experience  is  re- 
quired— as  a  nurse's  aide,  a  helper,  in 
a  kindergarten  or  day  nursery,  a 
teacher,  or  a  homemaker.  Because 
mam  universities  were  bombed  dur- 
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ing  the  war,  and  their  student  capac- 
ity is  now  limited,  some  of  the  social 
work  schools  are  receiving  applications 
from  men  and  women  with  some  uni- 
versity training  in  medicine,  law,  and 
other  professions.  The  great  number 
of  applications  is  making  it  possible  for 
the  schools  to  be  more  careful  in  select- 
ing those  they  do  accept. 

To  meet  the  urgent  need  for  better 
trained  personnel,  several  schools  have 
established  short  term  courses  for  peo- 
ple now  employed  in  social  work  posi- 
tions. The  Sozialpacdagogisches  In- 
stitut  in  Hamburg  has  fifty  persons 
from  different  welfare  organizations 
enrolled  in  classes,  which  are  held  one 
afternoon  a  week  for  a  year.  Subject 
matter  covers  postwar  problems,  hous- 
ing, care  of  refugees  and  expellees, 
homeless  children.  In  addition,  state 
public  welfare  authorities  have  assisted 
the  towns  by  providing  in-service  train- 
ing programs.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  was  a  thirty-day  in-service  train- 
ing course  conducted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  Welfare  for  Hesse  in 
the  fall  of  1946.  Seventy  male  wel- 
fare workers  participated  in  this  train- 
ing course,  concerned  mainly  with  the 
legal  and  economic  aspects  of  relief. 

After  Training 

Upon  completion  of  the  two-year 
course,  students  take  both  a  written 
and  an  oral  state  examination  and  re- 
ceive a  eertificate.  The  examination  is 
almost  identical  in  all  cities.  After 
one  year's  practical  experience,  the 
worker  is  licensed  by  the  state  as  a 
welfare  nurse  for  one  of  the  three  chief 
branches — sanitation,  youth  welfare, 
economical  and  professional  care.  The 
beginning  salary  is  about  R.M.  200 
($20)  a  month,  minus  deductions  for 
income  tax,  social  insurance,  and  re- 
tirement fund.  Some  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious, who  have  their  abitur  (diploma) 
which  qualifies  a  student  to  enter  a 
university,  later  continue  to  study  for 
a  doctor's  degree.  With  this  they  may 
qualify  for  a  position  as  an  official  in 
a  state  or  municipal  welfare  depart- 
ment. In  Germany,  it  should  be  noted, 
a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
an  official  and  an  employe  in  the  gov- 


ernment. An  official  enjoys  life  tenure 
in  his  position,  while  an  employe  does 
not.  Moreover,  the  state  certificate  can 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time  if  the  social 
worker  shows  a  lack  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  his  job  or  if  he  acts  in 
opposition  to  state  regulations. 

Earlier  professional  associations  to 
which  social  workers  belonged  were 
all  dissolved  in  1933.  In  1945,  how- 
ever, a  new  organization  of  social 
workers  in  the  Russian  Zone  and  in 
Berlin  was  formed,  as  one  of  the 
eighteen  affiliated  groups  of  the  labor 
union.  The  Association  of  Catholic 
Social  Workers,  founded  in  1916  by 
Dr.  Helene  Weber,  was  reorganized 
in  1946,  in  the  British  and  United 
States  Zones,  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  3,000. 

Recommendations 

The  purpose  of  the  author's  study 
was  not  only  to  find  out  about  the 
present  situation  but  to  make  practical 
recommendations  for  future  action. 
Fortunately,  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing the  existing  schools  of  social  work 
is  generally  recognized  and  there  is 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
trained  men.  Some  of  the  schools, 
in  their  reorganization  plans,  are 
making  provision  for  the  enrollment 
of  male  students. 

The    outstanding    needs    are    three: 

1.  The  improvement  of  physical  fa- 
cilities ; 

2.  The    raising   of   the    professional 
status    of    social    work    teaching,    par- 
ticularly   through    the   cooperation    of 
universities; 

3.  An  opportunity  for  both  schools 
and     key     social     workers     to     come 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  United 
States   and    other   countries. 

Assistance  is  urgently  needed  for 
the  restoration  of  school  buildings,  for 
restocking  libraries,  and  for  providing 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies. 

At  present,  the  leadership  in  the 
social  work  field  comes  from  persons 
drawn  from  law,  economics,  and  other 
professions.  One  objective  should  be 
the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  social 
work  at  one  or  more  of  the  univer- 
sities as  a  means  of  raising  the  general 
level  of  training.  A  step  in  this  di- 
rection was  taken  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  University  of  Freibourg  which 
established  an  Institute  for  the  Sci- 
ence of  Charity  as  a  part  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Theology.  The  institute  covers 
four  semesters  and  is  combined  with 
the  regular  studies  of  the  university, 
law,  medicine,  theology,  economics, 


and  philosophy.  The  University  of 
Muenster  is  also  interested  in  train- 
ing for  social  welfare. 

German  social  workers  have  felt 
quite  shut  oft  from  new  developments 
in  the  fields  of  social  work.  They 
welcomed,  therefore,  a  meeting  which 
was  arranged  jointly  by  the  welfare 
branch  of  the  American  Military  Gov- 
ernment and  a  committee  of  the 
schools.  At  this  conference,  held  in 
Stuttgart,  July  14-17,  1947,  discus- 
sion was  focused  on  the  standards  of 
admission,  the  adaptation  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  problems  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  life 
in  Germany,  and  the  need  for  an  ad- 
vanced school  to  train  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  social  work  teachers. 

The  German  schools  of  social  work 
are  eager  to  reestablish  relations  with 
organizations  in  other  countries,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  brought  in 
touch  with  recent  progress.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable,  therefore,  if  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  a  care- 
fully selected  group  of  directors  of 
schools  of  social  work  and  adminis- 
trators of  important  services  to  attend 
the  Fourth  International  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  in 
April  of  next  year.  They  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  remain  in 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  six  months  to  visit  social  agen- 
cies arid  institutions  and  to  observe 
modern  social  welfare  programs  in  this 
country.  This  plan  could  be  further 
advanced  by  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ship grants,  arranged  in  cooperation 
with  the  universities  and  schools  of 
social  work  in  the  United  States. 

ONLY  THE  SOCIALLY  INFORMED  WILL 
realize  how  far-reaching  such  a  plan 
could  be,  and  foresee  the  indirect  as 
well  as  the  direct  values  which  would 
accrue  if  American  schools  would  give 
this  help  to  the  German  people  now 
struggling  to  develop  their  own 
trained  professional  leaders.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  are  leaders  among 
our  own  schools  who  will  help  carry 
out  some  plan  of  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  a  desperately  needful 
group. 
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In  Our  Part  of  Town 


The  tryout  for  "One  World"  lies 
in  the  neighborhood — a  discipline  to 
accept,  a  realistic  springboard  to  recog- 
nize, a  factual  base  with  no  cobwebs  of 
fancy  to  brush  away.  In  our  own 
neighborhoods  the  future  is  being  fash- 
ioned day  by  day. 

The  theme  of  neighborhood  has  been 
my  concern  since  the  days  of  my  youth, 
unfolding  into  deeper  significance  as 
the  years  have  gone  on.  There  are 
those  who  could  put  more  poignantly 
what  I  have  in  mind  through  painting 
or  music,  in  poetry  or  drama.  Only 
the  arts  can  express  with  any  verisimili- 
tude the  insights  experience  has  brought 
to  us.  Without  them  one  must  stumble 
along  as  best  one  may  in  trying  to  share 
what  life  has  taught. 

Everything  bears  the  mark  of  its 
origin.  We  know  now  that  in  child- 
hood the  outline  of  the  pattern  of  later 
years  is  established — a  breathless  warn- 
ing to  all  parents  and  teachers  of  their 
high  responsibility.  And  so  it  is,  I 
think,  with  events  and  institutions.  As 
they  are  conceived,  are  born  and  grow, 
their  germ  plasm  determines  their  direc- 
tion no  matter  how  widely  they  are 
modified  bv  circumstance  and  environ- 


ment. 


Greenwich  House 


It  has  been  this  way  with  Green- 
wich House.  Both  my  husband  and  I 
were  brought  up  in  the  country 
(though  at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth), 
and  love  for  it  has  dominated  our 
thinking  as  city  dwellers.  To  an  eco- 
nomic historian,  the  place  of  agricul- 
ture in  our  national  economy,  threat- 
ened as  it  is  by  industrialization,  looms 
ever  more  importantly  as  the  world 
shrinks.  And  to  me,  my  grandfather's 
farm,  on  the  border  of  which  I  lived 
as  a  child,  was  the  cradle  of  my  later 
tastes.  My  grandmother,  who  was  a 
musician  herself,  was  determined  that 
her  children  and  grandchildren  should 
sing  also.  We  all  learned  to  read  music 
from  her  blackboard,  and  the  bottom- 
less cookie  jar  rewarded  us  for  our  ef- 
forts. We  had  the  run  of  the  apple 
and  cherry  orchards  and  the  melon 
patch,  as  well  as  of  the  hay-scented  barn 
and  the  orchid-flowering  pastures  be- 
vond.  This  free  life  of  a  rural  child- 


MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH  shares  some  insights  which  neigh- 
borhood  experience  offers  in  facing  the  challenge  of  our  times. 


The  author  is  the  founder  of  Green- 
wich House  in  New  York's  Green- 
wich Village  which  on  Thanksgiving 
will  celebrate  its  45th  anniversary. 
This  article,  drawing  on  what  Mrs. 
Simkhovitch  said  at  a  dinner  in  her 
honor  on  her  retirement  as  director, 
forages  into  the  future. 

Massachusetts-born,  with  a  B.A. 
from  Boston  University  (1890),  she 
later  carried  on  postgraduate  work  at' 
Radcliffe,  Berlin,  and  Columbia.  A 
long  time  pioneer  in  public  housing, 
Mrs.  Simkhovitch  has  been  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Housing 
Authority  since  its  inception. 

hood,  topped  off  by  university  and 
travel,  predisposed  my  husband  and  me 
to  adventure  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York  with  its  exciting  problems. 

All  of  us  who  came  together  to 
found  Greenwich  House  were  imbued 
with  a  fresh  spirit  of  inquiry  -  -  of 
energy  and  joy.  We  wanted  to  dis- 
cover and  to  plumb  the  depths  of  local 
life;  and  we  had  but  one  sure  convic- 
tion, and  that  was  that  it  was  one  en- 
terprise; that  the  board,  the  staff,  the 
neighbors  were  not  to  be  thought  of 
apart.  They  were  one  group.  And  so 
from  the  start  the  whole  concept  of 
our  work  was  democratic.  The  settle- 
ment was  never  thought  of  as  a  chari- 
table society,  but  as  a  joint  neighbor- 
hood effort  for  a  richer  life  for  all  as 
human  beings  and  as  members  of  the 
great  fellowship  of  Americans. 

We  thought  of  America  not  pri- 
marily as  a  government  but  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country,  animated  by 
a  common  life  of  hope,  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, of  plenty  of  room  and,  above 
all,  of  respect  for  man  as  man — that 
dignity  of  personality  the  denial  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  horribly  magni- 
fied in  the  practice  of  fascism.  With 
this  faith  in  our  hearts  and  with  will 
to  practice  it,  we  started  out  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1902,  at  26  Jones 
Street  on  the  Lower  West  Side  of  New 
York.  The  neighborhood  took  us  in 
generously — if  at  first  blush  slightly 
gingerly,  as  was  wise  and  proper.  See- 
ing that  we  were  more  or  less  all  right, 
an  interchange  of  friendly  visits  began 
to  take  place. 

In    those   days — when   children    left 


school  for  work  at  fourteen  (and 
worked  in  the  summers  at  twelve)  ; 
when  flies  buzzed  freely  on  the  food; 
when  horsecars,  with  straw  in  the  aisle 
and  with  a  hot  little  stove  that  warmed 
us  in  winter,  took  us  down  Bleecker 
Street  to  City  Hall ;  when  women's 
skirts  still  swept  up  the  sidewalk's  dust; 
when  street  lamps  lighted  our  way; 
when  Mr.  Carnegie  had  not  yet  given 
us  books;  when  women  didn't  vote; 
when  we  didn't  know  anything  to  speak 
of  about  psychology  or  the  id;  when 
the  famed  Hudson  Dusters  or  their  col- 
leagues roamed  the  West  Side;  when 
beds  in  lodging  houses  were  warmed 
twice  a  day  by  incoming  streams  of  im- 
migrants ready  to  dig  our  roadways  and 
build  our  city  and  develop  our  country- 
side— in  the  great  surging  days  of  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds  we  took  root 
on  Jones  Street,  living,  learning,  and 
sharing  the  daily  experiences  of  our  ever 
more  dearly  beloved  community. 

My  teachers  were  many,  but  chief 
among  them  in  the  earliest  years  was 
Mayor  Walker's  father.  A  near-by 
neighbor,  he  used  to  come  and  orient 
me  in  local  life  in  its  social  and  politi- 
cal aspects.  I  have  always  been  deeply 
grateful  to  him  for  that  postgraduate 
course  in  "things  as  they  are."  He  kept 
me  from  niany  a  pitfall,  though  not 
from  all,  and  gave  me  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion that  has  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
I  learned  from  him  to  know  who  is 
who  and  why — the  histories  of  the 
great  who  had  lived  in  our  midst  and 
who  had  gone  from  us  never  to  give  a 
backward  look.  In  other  words,  he 
taught  me  my  way  about. 

Greenwich  Village 

In  those  early  days,  Sixth  Avenue — I 
beg  pardon,  now  it's  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas — was  more  or  less  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  Though  we  lived,  broadly 
speaking,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  old 
Sixth  Avenue  elevated,  it  was  the  right 
side  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  with 
its  great  variety  of  peoples,  its  many 
small  shops  and  kinds  of  business,  and 
its  general  informality.  The  late  Mr. 
Peppe  saw  all  its  possibilities,  Italian 
realtor  that  he  was.  He  used  to  say  to 
himself  and  to  everybody  else,  "Green- 
wich Village  is  the  best  place  in  which 
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to  work  and  live."     We  joined  him  in 
his  slogan,  and  helped  it  come  true. 

We  had  taken  to  ourselves  the  task 
of  knowing  all  the  neighborhood  from 
Fourteenth  Street  down  to  Canal.  In 
the  very  first  year  of  our  life  on  Jones 
Street  we  got  together  the  leaders  of 
this  area,  both  east  and  west  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  organized  the  Greenwich 
Village  Improvement  Society  (now  the 
Greenwich  Village  Association).  The 
old  coffee  room  with  its  vast  fireplace 
in  the  basement  of  26  Jones  Street  was 
the  scene  of  its  first  meeting,  along  with 
that  of  many  another  enterprise  spring- 
ing from  our  Jones  Street  work. 

Through  those  years  there  was  a 
golden  thread  of  vivid  personalities  who 
made  many  fine  things  come  true  in  our 
midst — Mary  Harriman  and  Margaret 
Norrie,  Hans  Zinsser  and  Paul  Ken- 
naday,  Ida  Tarbell,  Carola  Woeris- 
hoffer  and  Zona  Gale — to  name  a  few 
who  have  gone.  It  was  an  experience 
to  bring  together  brilliant  Emily  Put- 
nam of  Barnard  College  and  the  gifted 
Mrs.  King  of  Jones  Street — to  me  the 
two  best  conversationalists  in  New 
York.  It  was  a  joy  to  work  with 
Martha  Draper  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association  in  her  campaigns  for 
the  new  school  buildings  of  the  period. 
The  rich  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
near-by  Mrs.  Dalton  brought  me  into 
the  very  heart  of  neighborhood  life. 

After  fifteen  years  given  over  to  dis- 
covery and  to  building  happy  relation- 
ships, we  felt  we  might  venture — with 
some  misgivings — to  leave  Jones  Street 
as  the  matrix  of  our  joint  endeavors. 
We  moved  to  the  Georgian  dwelling 
Chester  Aldrich  designed  for  us  on 
Barrow  Street,  with  more  space  in 
which  to  move  around  and  grow.  What 
we  were  doing  in  our  part  of  town  was 
all  a  part  of  what  was  happening  in 
New  York  as  a  whole,  and  it  all  meant 
a  decreasing  death  rate,  a  longer  school 
year,  higher  wages,  and  a  greater  mo- 
bility for  the  population. 

Social  Tasks  Ahead 

Throughout  the  country,  people  were 
eating  cleaner,  more  abundant  and 
varied  food ;  the  ridiculed  but  cherished 
American  bathtub  had  come  in;  there 
was  the  increasing  control  of  disease 
and  suffering,  and  the  exciting  drama 
of  modern  medicine.  Swifter  travel, 
greater  simplicity  in  dress,  streamlined 
buildings,  safer  supplies  of  water  and 
milk — all  these  were  to  the  good.  So- 
cial security  has  taken  away  the  bit- 
terest terrors  of  proverty;  the  labor 
movement  has  increased  consumption 
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and  contributed  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare. 

Let  me  turn,  however,  from  Ameri- 
ca's gains  to  outstanding  needs  in  the 
immediate  future.  What  are  the  next 
steps  for  our  neighborhoods,  for  is  it 
not  here  that  we  see  revealed  the 
family's  wants?  Is  it  not  here  that  we 
see  how  our  laws  and  institutions  and 
the  whole  process  of  production  and 
distribution  really  work?  It  is  all  tried 
out  right  in  front  of  us.  Are  the  results 
good  or  no  good?  It  is  people  who 
alone  can  give  the  answer.  Our  plans, 
our  institutions,  our  governments,  our 
economic  and  social  systems  must  all  be 
judged  by  living  people.  Is  this  law, 
this  plan,  this  action  valuable  for  peo- 
ple? Our  faith  must  be  matched  by 
our.skepticism ;  our  faith  is  in  man,  and 
our  skepticism  toward  the  machines  he 
invents  until  they  prove  themselves. 
With  our  enthusiasms  saved  for  the 
people  themselves,  we  can  engage  more 
freely  in  the  social  tasks  ahead.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  them : 

One  day  last  year,  I  drove  down 
to  Jamaica  Bay  to  look  over  new  tempo- 
rary housing  in  that  whole  region  of 
Long  Island.  What  a  terrific  acreage ! 
Should  not  the  city  of  New  York  ac- 
quire land  there  and  elsewhere  as  good 
opportunity  offers,  for  future  use?  This 
is  the  plan  London  and  other  cities 
adopt,  thriftly  laying  the  ground  for 
later  improvements.  For  rebuilding 
New  York  is  the  great  next  step  we 
should  take — not  escaping  from  New 
York,  but  replanning  and  rebuilding 
New  York's  own  neighborhoods.  We 
are  now  conscious  of  this  need  as  we 
never  have  been  before.  Planning  has 
to  be  realistic,  but  it  must  be  done. 
New  York's  Civic  Center  on  Fifty- 
sixth  Street,  with  its  varied  cultural 
program,  is  already  the  pride  of  Man- 
hattan. As  these  outlying  neighbor- 
hoods are,  replanned  and  rebuilt,  I 
should  like  to  see  as  a  basic  factor  in 
each  a  center  for  recreation,  health, 
and  education,  or  such  a  combination 
of  these  aspects  of  the  local  life  as  will 
prove  best  in  the  given  area.  With  the 
Greater  City  rebuilt  by  private  and 
public  groups,  here  is  a  recurring  com- 
munity need  that  will  stand  out  ever 
more  clearly.  The  approach  does  not 
have  to  be  dogmatic;  rather,  we  can  fit 
each  new  installation  to  the  population 
involved. 

We  must  throw  our  spotlight  on  the 
children  of  New  York,  enriching  edu- 
cational programs,  .with  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  arts,  and  making  clearer 
to  parents  and  teachers  and  to  the  chil- 


dren themselves  the  simple  principles  of 
nutrition,  sleep,  and  playtime.  For 
child  care  is  a  public  as  well  as  a 
family  function.  School  and  play- 
ground, camp  and  museum,  as  well  as 
home  life,  are  the  child's  rights. 

What  often  worries  us  all  about  the 
city  is  the  lack  of  initiative,  of  creative 
amusements,  dominated  as  we  are  by 
the  lethargy  of  the  motion  picture  and 
the  ever-present  sound  of  the  radio. 
This  need  not  be.  More  workshops, 
more  little  theatres,  more  trips  to  the 
country,  more  self-direction  are  all  pos- 
sible. And  dancing  especially  —  the 
foundation  of  the  arts.  I  think  of 
not  the  one,  two,  turn  three,  of  our 
old  dreaded  dancing  school  days,  but 
the  creative  rhythms  of  today  where 
children  gain  a  natural  poise,  dignity, 
and  grace  that  thereafter  mark  all 
they  do. 

Eating  together,  like  dancing,  is  also 
a  hallmark  of  community  life.  At  the 
family  table,  at  the  sacred  meals  of  all 
religions — at  parties,  if  you  will — peo- 
ple attain  that  unity  for  which  there  is 
no  mechanical  substitute. 

Fellowship:  the  Highest  Art 

When  we  rebuild  our  city,  our  coun- 
try, our  world — as  we  believe  we  can 
and  must  for  our  material  prosperity— 
when  we  replan  our  neighborhoods, 
when  we  open  new  doors  for  our  chil- 
dren in  whose  hands  the  future  rests, 
it  will  all  be  in  vain  unless  we  rebuild 
our  human  fellowship,  imperiled  as  it 
is  by  suspicion  and  poisoned  by  hate. 

Of  all  the  sins  we  might  all  jointly 
confess,  the  sin  of  hatred  against  our 
brothers  is  the  most  grievous.  Love 
alone,  not  the  maudlin  emotion  of  the 
sentimentalist,  nor  the  selfish  desire  of 
the  egotist,  but  the  love  that  recognizes 
the  divine  in  every  person  and  so  serves 
him  with  reverence,  can  conquer  the 
wave  of  suspicion  and  hate  that  now 
poison  many  minds  the  world  over — 
and  here,  too,  in  America.  It  is  up  to 
all  of  us  to  learn  humbly,  to  live  gener- 
ously and  patiently,  and  to  praise  God 
unceasingly  for  the  gift  of  life  and  its 
endless  vista  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 

Ideas  and  systems  and  institutions, 
whether  from  the  left  or  the  right,  may 
sacrifice  the  people  they  dominate.  In- 
stitutions can  win  odr  respect  and  love 
not  for  themselves  but  only  as  they 
serve  living,  breathing  people  by  fur- 
thering their  happiness  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  their  powers.  It  is  in  our 
neighborhoods,  yours  and  mine,  that 
the  practice  of  democracy,  the  building 
of  human  fellowship,  must  begin. 

SURVEY    MIDMONTHLY 


HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


ONE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT 

reports  out  of  Washington  this  year 
(and  perhaps  in  many  years)  is  "Sci- 
ence and  Public  Policy"  by  John  R. 
Steelman,  Presidential  Assistant. 

Mr.  Steelman,  who  heads  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Research  Board,  pro- 
poses that  by  1957  public  and  private 
outlays  for  advancing  research  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  one  percent  of  the 
national  income,  or  an  estimated  $2,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  He  feels  this  is 
the  minimum  the  United  States  should 
be  spending  in  an  age  when  the  lab- 
oratory is  a  nation's  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  scientists  the  indispensable 
men. 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  have  been  feeling  quite  cocky 
about  the  "invention"  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  other  gadgets  to  hear  that 
this  country  is  lagging  seriously  in 
basic  research.  In  the  past,  the  report 
points  out,  "we  have  imported  our 
theories  from  abroad  and  concentrated 
on  application  to  concrete  and  imme- 
diate problems  ...  as  in  the  case  of 
the  atom  bomb."  Now,  with  the  lab- 
oratories of  Europe  in  a  blackout,  this 
is  no  longer  possible.  In  other  words, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  our  think- 
ing from  scratch,  and  unless  we  start 


doing  it  double  quick  there  is  more 
than  an  even  chance  we  will  be  num- 
bered in  a  few  short  years  (or  months) 
among  the  backward  nations  as  far  as 
the  scientific  facts  of  life  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  report  urges  the  immediate  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  the  keystone  of  a  national  sci- 
ence policy,  with  a  director  responsible 
to  the  President.  This  last  suggestion 
would  eliminate  one  of  President  Tru- 
man's chief  objections  to  the  bill  passed 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress.  The 
research  board  itself  recognized  this  as 
a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  vetoed 
bill. 

It  is   expected   that   President  Tru- 


man in  his  first  message  to  the  regular 
session  of  Congress,  in  January,  will 
place  particular  stress  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  immediate  action  on  the  Steel- 
man  report. 

•«•      4-      > 

VETERANS  ENROLLMENT  IN 
school  and  on-the-job  training  this  au- 
tumn has  jumped  to  something  over 
2,000,000  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration anticipates  it  will  reach  3,000,- 
000  by  spring.  The  increase  (it  was 
about  1,750,000  last  year)  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
\vho  could  not  enroll  last  year  are  being 
taken  care  of  now  through  increased 
facilities. 

*••*•••*• 

CHANCES  FOR  ANY  WELFARE 
legislation  in  1948  seem  to  be  exactly 
nil.  In  one  of  his  recent  western 
speeches  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  who 
is  running  the  show  in  the  Senate,  said 
very  frankly  that  the  80th  Congress 
would  be  very  loath  to  pass  any  such 
legislation  so  long  as  the  "initial  set- 
ting up  [of  the  programs]  is  assumed 
by  the  present  Administration." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  80th  Con- 
gress in  its  second  session  will  have 
very  little  time  to  concentrate  on  any 
long  range  domestic  programs.  Much 
of  its  time  of  necessity  will  be  given 
over  to  international  affairs,  and  the 
nominating  conventions  in  midsummer 
and  the  elections  in  the  fall  will  be 
major  concerns.  Well,  there  just  aren't 
enough  days  in  a  month  or  months  in 
a  year  to  get  all  that  done.  This  is 
not  just  a 'run  of  the  mill  election. 
Its  importance  is  recognized  by  every 
member  of  Congress  and  in  both 
parties. 

President  Truman  will  renew  his 
requests  for  expanded  programs  of 
social  security,  education,  health,  and 
housing,  but  unless  international  com- 
plications subside  even  he  will  not  have 
time  to  push  them  energetically. 
•*•  +  •»• 

THE    RETAIL  TRADE   IS   DISMAYED 

over  the  collapse  of  the  boom  expected 
from  the  cashing  of  terminal  leave 
bonds.  In  some  spots  there  was  a 
slight  spurt  in  buying  but  it  was  very, 
very  slight.  In  others,  the  boom  com- 


pletely failed  to  materialize,  and  this 
in  spite  of  heavy  advertising  urging 
the  veterans  not  to  "squander"  their 
bond  money  but  to  invest  it  in  a  new 
fur  coat  for  the  little  woman  or  a 
tempting  bargain  in  a  used  car. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  veterans  in- 
terviewed on  the  day  the  bonds  were 
cashable  said  they  were  using  the 
money  to  pay  hospital  or  doctor  bills 
for  the  family.  In  one  Washington 
paper,  the  average  was  four  out  of  six. 
Others  merely  said  to  pay  bills. 


THE  WAR  ASSETS  ADMINISTRA- 
tion  would  like  very  much  to  interest 
schools  in  a  few  items  for  which  it  has 
bulging  inventories  and  little  chance 
of  selling.  Textbooks  are  one.  These 
are  the  books  used  by  the  military  serv- 
ices and  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute 
and  most  of  them  are  -standard  edi- 
tions. 

Altogether,  War  Assets  has  some- 
thing over  3,000,000  of  them  and 
unless  the  schools  move  in  they  will 


be  sold  to  book  dealers  and  for  waste 
paper.  In  the  light  of  the  current 
shortage  in  textbooks,  it  would  seem 
absurd  to  let  them  go  to  either. 

Schools  with  GI  programs  can  get 
the  books  for  nothing  and  those  with- 
out at  a  95  percent  discount  of  what 
WAA  calls  fair  value.  In  the  end,  the 
latter  amounts  to  very  little  more  than 
the  first. 

•*••*••*• 

ATTEMPTS  TO  LAY  THE  BLAME 
for  high  prices  on  the  other  fellow 
(especially  if  he  happens  to  differ  with 
you  politically)  have  reached  the  point 
where  one  reputable  and  widely  read 
magazine  on  world  affairs  declares  it 
is  all  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  to  squeeze  bigger  appro- 
priations out  of  Congress.  The  depart- 
ment, it  solemnly  states,  has  raised  the 
bogey  of  food  shortages  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  result/ — high  prices. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE^ 


Blueprint  for  Middletown 

Since  the  late  Twenties,  the 
anonymous  "Middletown"  of  Robert 
and  Helen  Lynd's  sociological  exami- 
nation of  urban  life  has  served  in  good 
stead  for  any  characterization  of  the 
typical  patterns  of  American  commu- 
nity life  and  times.  For  the  people 
of  countless  other  communities,  seeing 
themselves  mirrored  in  its  reflection,  it 
has  come  to  typify  the  common  de- 
nominator of  urban  living. 

The  modern  Middletown  has  at 
least  one  advantage  over  that  of  two 
decades  ago.  Yesterday's  Middletown 
had  a  handful  of  private  "charities," 
a  county  "poorfarm,"  and  other  ele- 
mentary welfare,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion services.  But  today,  in  hundreds 
of  communities,  varied  groups  of 
agencies,  departments,  and  institutions 
work  to  help  the  "Middletownites" 
achieve  a  greater  measure  of  security, 
good  health,  and  social  satisfaction. 

If,  in  one  -of  these  towns,  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  boasts  a  quarter 
million  population,  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  some  one  hundred  different  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  are 
spending,  for  this  ultimate  goal,  some- 
where between  six  and  eight  million 
dollars,  drawn  mainly  from  thrrj 
sources — taxes,  contributions,  fees  and 
charges  paid  directly  by  the  users.  It 
is  also  safe  to  guess  that  each  j.;ar 
these  "users"  include  from  two  thirds 
to  three  quarters  of  M.ddletown's 
families. 

The  manifold  specialized  services  at 
the  disposal  of  today's  Middletownites 
have  grown  up  like  Topsy.  Particular 
agencies  were  organized  to  meet  par- 
ticular needs  at  particular  times.  The 
composite  effect  is  almost  as  if  the 
hundreds  of  special  parts  of  an  auto- 
mobile were  piled  in  a  heap  with  no 
master  plan  for  putting  them  together. 
Financial  waste  and,  more  important, 
waste  of  human  resources,  are  the 
results.  Middletown  has  most  of  the 
parts  needed,  but  it  is  still  seeking 
guiding  principles  for  putting  them 
together  to  serve  the  whole  person  and 
the  whole  community. 

Community  Surveys,  Inc. 

To  draw  up  a  blueprint  for  Mid- 
dletown's  guidance  in  planning  the  de- 
velopment of  its  welfare,  health,  and 


recreation  services  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  a  three-year  research  project 
by  Community  Surveys,  Inc.,  made 
possible  by  a  special  appropriation  from 
The  Grant  Foundation. 

Bradley  Buell,  for  the  past  four 
years  executive  editor  of  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  is  resigning  to  give  full  time 
to  the  direction  of  the  project.  Our 
regret  over  this  editorial  loss  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  our  recognition  of  the 
unique  experience  which  he  brings  to 


Bachrach 


Bradley  Buell 


this  over-all  approach  to  the  multiple 
values  of  our  modern  humanitarian 
services.  The  accumulated  knowledge 
from  social  studies  and  surveys  made 
under  his  general  direction  in  over  a 
hundred  different  American  communi- 
ties, firsthand  acquaintance  with  many 
other  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  a  long 
familiarity  with  the  content  and  meth- 
odologies of  social  work's  major  fields 
and  specialties  are  among  the  assets 
of  a  rich  professional  background. 

Madeline  Berry,  associate  director 
of  the  project,  likewise  brings  to  it 
many  years  of  experience  in  social  re- 
search, community  planning,  and  the 
direction  of  various  local  and  national 
projects. 

Cooperating  in  the  project  will  be 
the  team  of  specialists  comprising 
Community  Surveys,  Inc.,  who  have 
worked  together  for  nearly  a  dozen 
years,  either  separately  or  collectively 
participating  in  most  of  the  significant 
studies  of  this  period.  These  include 
Roy  Sorenson,  Carl  E.  Buck.  A.  A. 


Heckman,  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Conrad 
Van  Hyning,  Reginald  Robinson, 
Thomas  Devine,  and  others. 

Mr.  Buell  assumes  his  new  duties 
November  1,  and  in  the  months  ahead 
Survey  Midmonthly,  on  behalf  of  its 
readers,  is  staking  a  prior  claim  to 
further  news  of  detailed  plans  and 
anticipated  new  materials.  The  plan 
for  research  will  be  built  around  four 
major  human  needs  which  represent 
the  over-all  goal  of  adequate  commu- 
nity service:  the  need  for  reasonable 
economic  security,  the  need  for  good 
health,  the  need  for  socialized  adjust- 
ment and  behavior,  the  need  for  satis- 
fying leisure  opportunities.  The  skills 
of  these  "social  architects"  will  be 
focused  on  careful  measurement  of 
these  needs,  effective  organization  of 
the  many  specialized  services  available 
to  meet  them,  as  well  as  special  atten- 
tion to  practical  questions  of  coordi- 
nation, administration,  and  finance. 

Present  and  Future 

An  architect  knows  full  well  that 
his  initial  blueprint  will  go  through 
many  stages,  that  changes  will  be  in- 
troduced by  himself,  his  clients,  or  by 
practical  necessities.  So,  too,  will  the 
"blueprint  for  Middletown"  see  suc- 
cessive stages,  not  only  during  the 
three-year  life  of  this  research  project, 
but  also  in  years  to  come  as  knowledge 
of  human  needs  deepens  and  profes- 
sional skill  increases  its  capacity. 

But  the  outcome  of  this  comprehen- 
sive research  should  have  immediate 
value  to  the  men  and  women  in  local 
communities,  at  state  capitols,  in  na- 
tional and  federal  headquarters  who 
daily  make  practical  decisions  which 
vitally  affect  the  kind  and  quality  of 
service  rendered  to  the  families  of 
America's  Middletowns. 

And  beyond  those  of  first-line  re- 
sponsibility are  a  far-flung  group  of 
people  from  whom  demand  steadily 
has  been  mounting — demand  for  a 
simpler,  more  unified  approach  to  the 
developments  of  our  community  serv- 
ices: taxpayers  and  contributors  want 
to  know  why  they  have  to  support  so 
many  and  such  expensive  agencies. 
Agency  board  members  look  for  some- 
thing which  can  help  extricate  them 
from  confusing  and  frustrating  com- 
petition. Specialists  are  realizing  that 
the  full  value  of  their  own  service  to 
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people  is  being  lost  because  it  is  not 
synchronized  practically  with  that  of 
other  specialists. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  results  of  this  project  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  the  more 
orderly  guidance  of  the  tremendous 
effort  to  compensate  for  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  modern  living. 

Courage,  Well  Documented 

If  one  phrase  could  synthesize  the 
spirit  of  those  who  assembled  on  the 
Princeton  Campus  last  month,  for  a 
two-day  National  Conference  on  Local 
Health  Units  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  above  might  do  it.  For  the 
purpose  was  no  less  than  to  give  im- 
petus to  a  movement  to  reorganize  part 
of  our  complex  but  deeply  embedded 
local  governmental  structure  in  the 
interests  of  adequate  public  health 
service  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  no  one  proposed  that  this 
be  done  through  the  device  of  a  federal 
plan  launched  and  subsidized  from 
Washington.  The  assumption 
throughout  was  that  the  necessary 
consolidation  of  local  administrative 
units,  and  the  extension  of  service  to 
areas  now  uncovered,  must  come  as 
the  result  of  education  and  persuasion 
at  the  grass  roots,  by  the  independent 
action  of  city  councils,  county  com- 
missioners, and  state  legislatures. 
There  seemed,  it  may  be  not  irrele- 
vant to  report,  no  lack  of  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  ultimate  progress  by  this 
slow  and  democratic  method. 

The  more  than  100  delegates,  whose 
presence  from  every  section  of  the 
country  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  were  a 
well  chosen  mixture  of  professional  ex- 
perts and  lay  leaders  from  upwards 
of  seventy  organizations  with  vast  re- 
sources to  inform  and  mold  public 
opinion.  Delegates  from  such  groups 
as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  CIO  and  AFL, 
International  Rotary  and  Kiwanis,  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  joined  with  those  from  many 
national  voluntary  agencies  in  the  field 
of  health  to  represent  more  than  50,- 
000  organized  local  groups. 

For  two  days  everyone  drew  courage 
and  inspiration  from  an  abundant  and 
convincing  documentation  of  need, 
tested  standards  of  administration, 
proved  methods  of  enlisting  public  in- 
terest. In  his  opening  keynote,  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson  drew  heavily  from  the 
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Thomas  Devine 

To  the  Survey  family,  there  is 
special  satisfaction  in  announcing 
that  the  Midmonthly's  editorial  pen, 
dropped  in  favor  of  "Middletown" 
by  Bradley  liuell,  is  taken  up,  with 
this  issue,  by  Thomas  Devine.  The 
son  of  Edward  T.  Devine,  distin- 
guished leader  of  social  work's 
pioneer  days,  whose  work  as  the  first 
editor  of  Survey  was  so  largely  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  quality 
which  we  covet,  Mr.  Devine  brings  a 
rare  social  viewpoint  into  the  Survey 
orbit.  For  his  philosophy  combines 
the  influences  drawn  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  early  home  life, 
and  the  astute  judgment  and  social 
wisdom  which  springs  from  his  own 
varied  professional  experience  in  the 
broad  and  complex  field  which 
social  work  has  become. 

Educated  at  Columbia  University 
and  Cornel]  College,  Iowa,  Mr.  De- 
vine  carried  out  overseas  assign- 
ments in  France  and  Russia  during 


World  War  I.  Came  the  peace,  and 
during  the  boom  of  the  Twenties,  as 
well  as  the  depression  of  the 
Thirties,  as  director  of  community 
chests  in  Memphis,  Jacksonville, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Yonkerg,  V  V.. 
he  helped  these  cities  move,  toward 
better  financed  and  better  organized 
welfare  programs. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
went  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  De- 
fense in  Washington,  eventually  be- 
coming chief  of  the  Civilian  War 
Services  branch.  There  he  was  re- 
sponsible, working  against  odds 
which  only  those  who  know  Wash- 
ington in  wartime  can  appreciate, 
for  hammering  out  a  pattern  which 
local  defense  councils  could  follow 
in  the  mobilization  of  millions  of 
citizen  volunteers  in  a  single  yet 
enormously  complicated  endeavor. 
Following  demobilization  of  OCD, 
Mr.  Devine  went  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  there  to  head  up  the 
work  of  the  Social  Protection  Di- 
vision until  discontinued  in  1946. 

During  the  past  dozen  years  he 
has  directed  many  local  community 
surveys,  working  with  specialists  in 
the  clinical  experience  of  observing 
and  assessing  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  community  welfare  programs. 

Though  his  Survey  post  will  draw 
most  heavily  on  Mr.  Devine's  ex- 
perience in  shaping  his  own  and 
other  people's  ideas  and  materials 
for  the  long  range  purpose  of  better 
welfare  services  in  the  communities 
of  this  country,  his  deft  touch  as  ad- 
ministrator and  organizer  will  not 
go  unused.  For,  as  executive  editor, 
he  will  play  an  active  part  in  Survey 
Associates'  future  ventures  into  pro- 
motion of  circulation  and  member- 
ship. In  this  issue,  he  chooses,  by 
way  of  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Oscar  Ewing  (see  page  274),  to 
make  his  bow  to  the  Midmonthly 
audience  as  a  reporter. 


facts  and  recommendations  of  the  na- 
tional survey  of  local  public  health 
administration  made  two  years  ago 
under  his  direction  and  financed  and 
published  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  (See  "Attainable  Goal,"  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly,  December  1945,  page 
329.)  Eighteen  thousand  different  lo- 
cal political  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States  now,  in  theory  at  least,  have 
some  responsibilities  for  the  public 
health.  One  result  is  that  40,000,000 
people  are  living  in  communities  with 
either  no  local  public  health  service 
at  all  or  meager  service  administered 
by  part  time,  inexperienced,  or  un- 
trained health  officers.  Worked  out  in 
practical  detail,  state  by  state,  this 
study  showed  how  the  country  could 
be  served  by  1,197  units  of  local  health 
administration.  With  few  exceptions 
no  unit  would  be  set  up  to  serve  an 
area  of  less  than  50,000  population. 
An  expenditure  of  $1  per  capita  was 


determined  as  the  minimum  necessary 
to  finance  the  major  functions  of  each 
health  department,  including,  most  im- 
portantly, a  full  time,  trained  public 
health  administrator.  Ways  and  means 
of  combining  city  and  county  units, 
establishing  .multiple  county  units  by 
consolidating  services  for  two  or  more 
adjacent  counties,  of  meeting  the  need 
for  trained  personnel,  of  developing 
the  many  special  phases  of  a  well 
rounded  public  health  program  were 
supported  by  a  wealth  of  data  and 
expert  experience. 

Accounts  from  the  field  by  Dr. 
Florence  Sabin,  George  Nelbach,  Mrs. 
O.  L.  Webb,  and  others,  dramatically 
illustrated  what  can  happen  when  lay- 
men and  professionals  join  forces. 

By  unanimous  resolution  the  dele- 
gates agreed  to  go  back  and  put  their 
varied  organizational  wheels  in  motion 
toward  a  common  goal  of  adequate 
public  health  service  for  everybody. 
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Public  Welfare  in  the  States 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  in  Illinois  for  pub- 
lic aid  and  administration — -$212,957,- 
870  (including  an  estimated  federal 
share  of  $89,939,972)— were  higher 
by  over  $21,000,000  than  those  of 
two  years  ago.  However,  according 
to  the  July  Public  Aid  in  Illinois, 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power  the 
money  is  "sufficient  only  to  maintain 
services  at  present  levels,  with  little 
if  any  leeway  for  meeting  possible 
increases  in  cost  or  for  improving 
services."  The  appropriation  for  OAA 
—$124,500,000— was  made  with  the 
written  understanding  that  a  deficiency 
appropriation  may  be  necessary  after 
April  1,  1949. 

The  Texas  Social  Welfare  Associa- 
tion achieved  one  of  the  major  objec- 
tives of  its  legislative  campaign  with 
the  increase  in  the  ADC  appropria- 
tion from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 
The  Texas  legislature  also  increased 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare's assistance  appropriation  from 
$28,720,000  to  $35,000,000,  the  con- 
stitutional limit,  and  granted  substan- 
tial increases  in  aid  to  the  aged,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams. However,  the  constitutional 
ceiling,  points  out  the  Community 
Welfare  News  of  the  San  Antonio 
Community  Chest,  "still  holds  wel- 
fare grants  in  Texas  below  the  pre- 
vailing average  of  other  states." 

Appropriations  in  Pennsylvania 
made  "more  adequate  provision"  for 
the  administration  of  the  departments 
of  Health,  of  Welfare,  and  of  Public 
Assistance,  according  to  the  June 
P.C.A.  Herald,  publication  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  reports  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  increased  funds 
will  be  used  for  salary  increases,  as 
well  as  for  urgently  needed  new  staff. 

In  North  Carolina,  also,  increased 
appropriations  make  possible  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  personnel. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  sub- 
stantially increased  benefits  under  the 
ADC,  OAA,  and  indigent  blind  pro- 
grams. 


The  Oregon  legislature  cut  the 
welfare  budget  by  $8,000,000.  As  a 
consequence,  the  monthly  OAA  grant 
has  been  lowered  and  relief  expendi- 
tures sharply  reduced,  although  grants 
for  the  blind  and  for  ADC  will  be 
continued  at  the  present  rate. 

New  Washington  legislation,  re- 
quiring that  all  grants  be  paid  on  "a 
basis  of  availability  of  funds"  in  each 
quarter,  necessitated  a  reduction  in 
monthly  OAA  payments  from  $53.20 
to  about  $50.  According  to  the  Ta- 
coma  News-Tribune  this  reduction 
was  justified  because  "the  liberal  wel- 
fare provisions  of  Washington  .  .  .  are 
attracting  elderly  people  from  all  over 
the  country." 

The  Arizona  legislature  voted  a 
reduced  budget  for  the  State  Board 
of  Social  Security  and  Welfare,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  board  to  cut 
its  administrative  staff.  Commented 
the  Phoenix  Times:  "The  cards  were 
stacked  against  Arizona's  unfortunates. 
.  .  .  The  welfare  board  should  con- 
tinue to  dispense  aid  according  to  need. 
.  .  .  Then  when  the  money  runs  out, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide more." 

ADMINISTRATION 

A  new  law  in  Wisconsin  codifies 
into  one  chapter  public  welfare  pro- 
visions previously  scattered  through 
two  separate  chapters.  Another  meas- 
ure, which  was  recommended  by  the 
legislature's  interim  committee  on  pub- 
lic welfare  laws,  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  the  field  of  preventive  public  wel- 
fare services. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  new  measure  clari- 
fies previous  statutes  and  eliminates 
duplications  and  inconsistencies. 

In  Illinois,  however,  a  proposed 
Public  Assistance  Code  of  Illinois, 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  was  killed  in  the 
House.  It  had  been  prepared  after  two 
years  of  careful  study  by  the  Code 
Commission  created  by  the  64th  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly,  in  consultation 


with  the  City  Club,  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Aid  Commission,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups.  Its  provisions  included 
modernizing  the  terminology  used  in 
public  welfare  administration ;  consoli- 
dating separate  statutes;  repealing  the 
1874  Pauper  Act  and  modernizing 
public  assistance ;  and  eliminating 
citizenship  requirements  from  public 
assistance  statutes. 

An  article  in  the  July  Public  Aid 
in  Illinois,  commenting  on  the  failure 
of  the  code  bill  as  well  as  of  several 
other  important  bills,  points  out  that 
conflicting  views  as  to  basic  public  wel- 
fare philosophy  ard  direction  as  well 
as  economy  were  factors  in  the  voting 
at  this  session.  It  recommends  that 
the  intervening  years  of  the  next  bi- 
ennium  be  used  for  a  reexamination 
of  basic  philosophy  and  of  the  job 
social  workers  are  doing  in  interpret- 
ing their  work  to  the  public. 

This  assembly  did  set  up  a  public 
assistance  commission  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  OAA,  ADC, 
blind  and  public  assistance  programs, 
to  determine  the  need  for  remedial 
legislation.  It  also  created  a  commis- 
sion to  consolidate  and  coordinate  the 
administration  of  the  child  welfare 
functions  of  the'  state. 

In  Pennsylvania,  also,  proposals  for 
the  reorganization  and  modernization 
of  the  state's  welfare  services  through 
a  redistribution  of  the  functions  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare 
failed  to  pass.  These  proposals,  em- 
bodied in  five  companion  bills,  would 
have  provided  for  a  transfer  of  cer- 
tain health  services  (including  the  su- 
pervision of  state  aid  for  private  hos- 
pitals and  the  administration  of  the 
ten  state-owned  general  hospitals), 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare  to 
the  Department  of  Health ;  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  State  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  of  a  separate  State 
Department  of  Corrections ;  a  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Welfare — chiefly 
child  welfare  services  and  services  to 
the  blind — with  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance;  and 
a  similar  combination  of  public  assist- 
ance and  child  welfare  in  the  counties 
of  the  state.  Defeat  of  this  legislation 
was  characterized  by  the  June  P.C.A . 
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Herald  as  a  "major  failure"  of  the 
session. 

J'crmont  abolished  its  Public  Wel- 
fare Department  and  created  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Service  and  Institu- 
tions, including  -old  age  assistance. 

The  New  York  legislature  contin- 
ued the  work  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Its 
special  subcommittee  on  social  welfare 
and  relief  will  continue  its  work 
through  the  subcommittees  on  adult 
institutional  care,  child  welfare,  and 
hospitalization. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  by 
resolution  set  up  an  unpaid  special 
commission  to  study  and  revise  public 
welfare  laws.  The  commission  is  also 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare's  licensing  of  board- 
ing homes  for  the  aged. 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

New  legislation  in  Indiana  liber- 
alizes and  clarifies  the  old  age  assist- 
ance laws.  The  maximum  monthly 
award  for  OAA,  exclusive  of  medical 
care,  was  increased  from  $40  to  $45, 
and  the  added  provision  was  made  that 
any  higher  federal  maximum  resulting 
from  amendments-  to  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act  must  be  complied  with. 
The  new  law  also  makes  it  mandatory 
rather  than  permissive  for  counties  to 
furnish  necessary  medical  aid  to  OAA 
clients.  An  amendment  to  the  Wel- 
fare Act  removes  as  unworkable  a 
former  provision  requiring  OAA  recip- 
ients to  file  a  certificate  of  condition 
every  six  months. 

Indiana  has  reinstituted  the  lien  and 
recovery  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
Act  which  were  repealed  in  1941.  The 
measure  requires  OAA  recipients  who 
hold  property  to  sign  an  agreement 
under  which  the  money  granted  them 
may  be  recovered  from  their  estates 
after  death.  No  action  to  recover  will 
be  taken  during  the  lifetime  of  a  sur- 
viving spouse. 

According  to  the  May  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Indiana,  "such  a  lien  tends  to 
prevent  children  who  failed  to  support 
aged  parents  from  profiting  as  heirs 
by  such  failure,  and  eliminates  many 
applications  for  old  age  assistance  by 
persons  not  actually  in  need."  The 
law  has  already  saved  about  $175,000 
a  month  according  to  this  report.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  or  6,000  of  the 
OAA  recipients  on  the  rolls  at  the 
time  the  law  became  effective  on  May 
1,  were  unwilling  to  sign  the  lien, 


thus  terminating  their  assistance. 

Another  new  Indiana  law  sets  up  a 
civil  procedure  by  which  children  can 
be  forced  to  support  their  dependent 
parents  when  they  are  financially  able 
to  do  so.  Action  may  be  taken  in 
civil  court  by  the  parent  or  parents  or 
by  a  local  welfare  official,  in  such 
cases,  and  the  findings  of  the  court 
are  enforceable  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  divorce  proceedings. 

Other  new  legislation  in  Indiana 
broadens  the  program  of  county  chari- 
table institutions,  to  help  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  facilities  to  care 
for  the  aged  and  the  chronically  ill. 
Under  the  measure,  which  is  similar 
to  legislation  enacted  in  Illinois  in 
1945,  county  institutions,  which  are 
to  be  known  as  "county  homes,"  may 
accept  for  care  people  who  enter  vol- 
untarily and  who  can  pay  part  or  all 
of  their  expenses. 

The  law  also  provides  that  recipients 
of  welfare  grants  may  enter  these  in- 
stitutions voluntarily,  and  retain  their 
grants  to  pay  for  their  care,  if  the 
institution  meets  the  standards  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Under  present  federal  law,  OAA 
recipients  may  enter  these  homes  for 
temporary  or  emergency  care  without 
losing  eligibility  for  their  grants,  but 
cannot  use  their  grants  to  pay  for  per- 
manent residence.  Recipients  of  blind 
assistance,  which  is  given  under  a  state 
program,  may  use  their  grants  for 
either  temporary  or  permanent  care  in 
these  homes. 

In  Oklahoma,  Governor  Turner 
pocket  vetoed  a  bill  which  would  have 
provided  a  $50  monthly  grant  for 
OAA.  He  declared  that  the  "bill  con- 
flicted with  sound  business  practices." 

Oregon  cut  the  OAA  grant  from 
$45  to  $40  a  month.  Another  new 
measure  makes  it  impossible  for  appli- 
cants for  OAA  to  transfer  their  prop- 
erty to  relatives  or  other  persons  in 
order  to  establish  eligibility. 

The  New  York  legislature  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  state  com- 
missioner of  social  welfare  to  make  a 
study  of  the  most  practical  method  of 
revising  upward  the  amounts  granted 
for  OAA,  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

Michigan  and  Connecticut  have  in- 
creased maximum  monthly  OAA  pay- 
ments from  $40  to  $45. 

Minnesota  raised  this  grant  from 
$40  to  $50,  with  the  provision  that  the 
$50  maximum  is  to  revert  to  $40  on 
March  31,  1951.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides that  general  relief  may  be 


granted,  when  necessary,  to  an  OAA 
recipient,  and  another  measure  pro- 
vides that  when  an  OAA  recipient 
moves  to  another  county  in  the  state, 
the  county  originally  granting  the  as- 
sistance is  to  continue  to  pay  it. 

California  increased  its  old  age  pen- 
sion rate  from  $55  to  $60  a  month. 
If  the  federal  Social  Security  Act  is 
changed  to  make  additional  money 
available,  a  $65  payment  is  possible 
under  the  law. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Minnesota  has  raised  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  grant  for  ADC  from 
$40  for  the  first  child,  $15  for  the 
second,  and  $12  for  each  additional 
child,  to  $50,  $20,  and  $15  respective- 
ly, to  extend  until  1951. 

In  Indiana,  the  ADC  maximum  has 
been  raised  from  $20  to  $35  for  a 
single  child.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
child  in  the  family,  the  maximum  for 
the  first  is  $30,  for  the  second  $18,  and 
$15  for  each  additional  child.  These 
maxima  may  be  increased  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  changes  in  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act.  The  law  provides 
that  "all  needs  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  child"  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the 
amount  of  assistance.  Each  county  is 
required  to  submit  a  plan  for  neces- 
sary medical  care  for  these  children. 

The  California  legislature  has  in- 
creased the  maximum  monthly  grant 
for  needy  children  to  $72  for  the  first 
child  in  a  family,  and  $36  tor  each 
additional  child.  Another  measure 
liberalizes  the  definition  of  a  "needy 
child." 

In  Delaware,  A.  Bernice  Quimby, 
executive  director  of  the  State  Board 
of  Welfare,  resigned  in  June  as  a 
result  of  restrictions  placed  on  ADC 
by  the  budget  appropriations  of  the 
General  Assembly.  She  declared  that 
the  agency  was  "not  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  care  of  children" 
and  that  290  children  were  being 
denied  assistance  at  that  time. 

Under  a  new  Wisconsin  law,  de- 
pendent children  placed  in  a  licensed 
foster  home  by  a  juvenile  court  or 
other  county  agency  are  eligible  for 
ADC  benefits.  This  measure  was  ac- 
tively supported  by  the  Wisconsin 
Welfare  Council  and  by  the  legisla- 
ture's joint  interim  committee  on  juve- 
nile delinquency.  According  to  the 
June  Wisconsin  Welfare  Council,  it 
will  eliminate  duplications  in  the  state 
program  for  children,  reduce  the 
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heavy  caseload  of  dependent  children 
under  temporary  commitment  to  the 
State  Public  School  at  Sparta,  and  re- 
sult in  the  addition  of  child  welfare 
workers  to  the  staffs  of  county  welfare 
departments.  Another  measure 
changed  the  name  of  the  State  Public 
School  at  Sparta  to  the  Wisconsin 
Child  Center,  and  clarified  the  right 
to  place  in  foster  homes  children  tem- 
porarily committed  to  the  institution. 

The  legislature  also  gave  to  county 
welfare  departments  full  authority  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare,  including  the 
right  to  license  foster  homes. 

A  new  Indiana  law  changes  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  ADC  to 
provide  that  a  child  is  eligible  for  aid 
if  the  mother  has  lived  in  the  state  for 
at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding 
application.  The  amendment  also  elim- 
inates a  former  provision  that  the  child 
be  living  in  a  suitable  family  home, 
making  it  possible  for  assistance  to  be 
granted  if  the  child  is  living  with  rela- 
tives or  in  any  home  which  complies 
with  federal  eligibilities  requirements. 
This  change  was  made,  according  to 
the  May  Welfare  in  Indiana,  "because 
it  was  found  in  practice  that  a  grant 
of  assistance  in  many  cases  might  make 
it  possible  to  make  the  home  suitable. 
A  denial  of  aid  to  the  child  because 
of  his  environment  did  not  improve 
the  situation  or  meet  the  needs  of  the 
child." 

Minnesota  has  amended  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  .for  ADC.  A  parent 
is  to  be  considered  "continually  ab- 
sent from  the  home"  if  he  has  been 
absent  for  a  month  without  support- 
ing his  child,  if  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  find  him.  and  a  warrant 
has  been  issued  for  his  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  abandonment. 

A  new  law  in  New  York  permits  a 
public  welfare  official  to  make  an 
ADC  grant  payable  to  an  incapacitated 
father  living  at  home.  Previously,  an 
incapacitated  parent's  nefeds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  if  he  lived  in  the 
home,  but  there  was  no  choice  under 
the  law  but  to  make  the  grant  pay- 
able to  the  other  parent. 

THE  BLIND 

Indiana  has  increased  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  grant  for  blind  assist- 
ance from  $40  to  $45,  not  including 
medical  care.  The  law  also  provides 
for  increasing  the  grant  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  future  changes  in  the 
federal  law,  making  additional  federal 
money  available. 
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In  Illinois  the  maximum  has  been 
raised  from  $40  to  $50  a  month. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  and  authorized  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  furnish 
medical,  training,  and  employment 
services  for  these  people.  Another  law 
raised  the  maximum  annual  combined 
income  and  blind  pension  from  $1,200 
to  $1,596. 

A  new  Massachusetts  law  permits 
the  director  of  the  division  of  the 
blind  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
blind. 

In  California,  a  recipient  of  blind 
aid  may  own  up  to  $3,500  worth  of 
property  rather  than  $3,000  as  previ- 
ously. 

Indiana  now  provides  that  male 
blind  persons  as  well  as  female  are 
eligible  for  blind  assistance  at  eight- 
een. Formerly,  the  law  required  that 
male  recipients  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  this  state  a  needy  child  under 
eighteen  is  now  eligible  for  temporary 
assistance  to  restore  eyesight  or  to  pre- 
vent blindness,  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  blind  as  defined  in  the  act 
covering  blind  assistance. 

The  Illinois  legislature  unintention- 


ally restored  a  minimum  age  of  eight- 
een as  a  qualification  for  blind  assist- 
ance, making  necessary  the  withdrawal 
of  aid  from  a  number  of  needy  blind 
children  previously  aided  under  the 
blind  assistance  program. 

Eighteen  is  also  the  minimum  age 
for  this  assistance  in  Minnesota.  The 
residence  requirement  was  reduced  to 
one  year  immediately  preceding  appli- 
cation for  aid.  Another  measure  pro- 
vides that  sums  received  by  members  or 
dependents  of  a  recipient's  family  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  amount  needed  for  his 
support.  A  reasonable  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $100,  is  to  be  paid  for  burial 
expenses.  Under  another  new  law,  the 
state  may  lease,  rent  free  to  the  direc- 
tor of  social  welfare,  space  in  any  pub- 
lic building  for  vending  stands  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  new  measure  revis- 
ing the  state  welfare  laws,  creates  a 
division  of  the  blind  in  the  State  Wel- 
fare Department.  The  new  law  also 
provides  that  state  aid  to  the  blind  is 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  cannot 
be  double  the  amount  of  the  federal 
government's  share. 


World  Health 


The  Interim  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  appointed 
to  carry  on  functions  which  could  not 
await  the  formal  action  of  govern- 
ments, met  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Representatives  of  fifteen  nations 
were  present  to  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions of  charting  the  WHO  program 
for  the  coming  months. 

Activities  at  this  session,  the  fourth 
held  since  the  International  Health 
Conference  in  New  York  City  during 
the  summer  of  1946,  centered  on  (1) 
charting  new  aggressive  action  against 
such  worldwide  public  health  problems 
as  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  influ- 
enza, and  malaria  and  (2)  planning 
for  the  First  World  Health  Assembly 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  probably  next  spring  or 
summer.  Up  to  October  1,  seventeen 
members  of  the  United  Nations  had 
ratified  the  WHO  Constitution.  The 
additional  nine  ratifications  needed 
before  the  first  World  Health  Assem- 
bly can  be  held  are  expected  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Since   tuberculosis  has  assumed  epi- 


demic proportions  in  some  countries, 
the  -health  representatives  agreed  to 
send  small  demonstration  teams  to 
those  countries  asking  for  assistance 
in  order  to  initiate  intensive  programs 
of  BCG  vaccination.  BCG  has  been 
used  widely  in  some  countries  to  pre- 
vent tuberculosis,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  information  should  be  made 
available  to  all  peoples  desiring  it. 

To  evaluate  and  standardize  uses  of 
the  relatively  new  antibiotic  strepto- 
mycin in  treating  tuberculosis,  an 
early  conference  of  international  ex- 
perts with  practical  experience  in  this 
work  was  scheduled. 

A  long  range  anti-tuberculosis  pro- 
gram to  be  presented  to  the  First 
World  Health  Assembly  was  deferred 
until  the  next  Interim  Commission 
session. 

A  technical  committee  of  venereal 
disease  experts  was  authorized  after 
the  representatives  were  told  that 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  increased  in 
alarming  proportions  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  A  report  to  the  In- 
terim Commission  said  that  penicillin 
offered  some  countries  "a  future  pos- 
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sibility  in  control  of  syphilis  and  gon- 
orrhea," but  the  drug  is  not  yet  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit 
worldwide  control. 

To  help  combat  or  prevent  another 
worldwide  influenza  epidemic  such  as 
took  place  in  1918  and  1919,  an  in- 
ternational influenza  center  in  England 
was  authorized.  An  offer  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  to 
make  available  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  as 
an  influenza  laboratory,  was  accepted. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Expert 
Committee  on  Malaria  was  authorized, 
to  be  held  in  Washington  in  May, 
1948,  during  the  Fourth  International 
Congresses  on  Malaria  and  on  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  so  that  other  internation- 
al specialists  might  contribute  infor- 
mation. Sections  of  the  Expert  Com- 
mittee's report  cited  new  anti-malarials 
and  DDT  as  "weapons  of  great  prac- 
tical value."  The  report  said  that 
DDT  at  last  seemed  to  offer  a  rela- 
tively cheap  means  for  controlling  this 
major  disease  menace. 

The  First  World  Health  Assembly 
will  be  held  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, with  the  final  selection  of  a 
definite  site  left  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mission Chairman,  Dr.  Andrija  Stam- 
par.  The  World  Health  Assembly 
must  be  held  within  six  months  after 
the  twenty-sixth  member  of  the  United 
Nations  ratifies  the  WHO  Constitu- 
tion. The  seventeen  members  of  the 
United  Nations  that  have  approved  the 
WHO  Constitution  include  Canada, 
China,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Liberia,  The  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Syria,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Reports  during  this  session  at 
Geneva  indicated  that  ratifications 
might  be  expected  within  a  few  months 
from  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  France,  and 
Denmark,  and  that  the  United  States 
and  India  probably  would  act  by  early 
1948. 

To  carry  on  the  necessary  work  of 
protecting  the  health  of  the  globe,  the 
Interim  Commission  approved  a  1948 
budget  of  $1,528,324  for  its  general 
fund.  In  addition,  $1,500,000  from  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA)  resid- 
ual funds  will  finance  a  field  services 
program,  with  such  items  as  approxi- 
mately 200  fellowships  for  doctors, 
nurses,  and  public  health  specialists  to 
study  recent  advances  in  practices  out- 


side their  native  lands;  field  missions 
of  international  experts  to  countries 
asking  for  outside  assistance  in  setting 
up  and  managing  medical  and  health 
programs;  and  financial  aid  to  war- 
devastated  countries  for  rebuilding 
their  medical  libraries. 


Professional 


Groupwork  makes  a  good  account- 
ing of  itself  in  "Toward  Professional 
Standards,"  a  collection  of  outstanding 
papers  in  the  field  during  1945  and 
1946,  published  this  summer  by  the 
American  Association  of  Group  Work- 
ers. As  the  title  indicates,  a  primary 
emphasis  is  on  professional  stock-tak- 
ing. Papers  by  Nathan  Cohen,  Grace 
Coyle,  and  Gertrude  Wilson  reflect  the 
efforts  of  groupwork  to  hammer  out 
concepts  of  a  body  of  knowledge  and 
skills  basic  to  the  practice  of  group- 
work,  trends  in  professional  education, 
the  testing  of  an  accumulated  body  of 
knowledge  and  an  examination  of  pro- 
fessional consciousness. 

Research,  rated  as  a  prime  interest 
in  a  1945  survey  of  groupworkers,  is 
reported  on  by  Alvin  Zander.  The  be- 
ginnings of  psychiatric  groupwork  are 
imaginatively  recorded  by  Gisela  Ko! 
nopka.  Recording,  work  with  individ- 
uals, intercultural  work,  supervision — 
all  are  discussed  by  competent  authors 
in  terms  of  the  groupwork  method. 
A  historical  note  is  added  through 
Charles  Hendry's  informal  recollec- 
tions of  the  important  people  and 
events  which  made  up  the  first  ten 
years  experience  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Group  Work, 
given  at  the  Buffalo  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  1946. 

Special  quantity  rates,  or  $1.50  for 
single  copies,  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Group  Workers,  134  East 
56  Street,  New  York  22. 

Scholarships 

Nine  one-year  scholarships  of 
$1,000  each  have  been  set  up  for 
students  interested  in  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  field  of  sight  conserva- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

The  scholarships,  open  to  both  blind 
and  sighted  students,  will  cover  a  sec- 
ond year  of  education  in  medical  social 
work.  Qualifications  include:  "Satis- 
factory completion  of  one  year  in  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work,  mini- 


mum age  of  23  years  .  .  .  and  avail- 
ability for  employment  anywhere  in 
the  United  States."  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  society  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

The  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  has  also  made  avail- 
able scholarships  for  medical  social 
workers,  according  to  the  July  Bulle- 
tin from  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Social  Workers.  A  grant  of 
$100,000  has  been  allocated  to  this 
end,  to  be  administered  by  the  founda- 
tion with  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Information  explaining  the 
terms  of  scholarships  and  application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  foun- 
dation, 120  Broadway,  New  York  5. 

Opportunity 

The  Missouri  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  has  an- 
nounced open  competitive  examinations 
for  child  welfare  consultants  and  child 
welfare  workers.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  until  May  30,  1948.  The 
examinations  will  be  unassembled,  con- 
sisting of  a  rating  for  education  and 
experience  and  an  oral  interview.  A 
two  years  residence  in  Missouri  prior 
to  filing  an  application  is  required. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured 
from  the  department,  630  Jefferson, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Casework  Trends 

The  Social  Casework  Council  of 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly is  sponsoring  a  study  of  social  case- 
work trends  and  developments  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  July 
Compass  reports.  The  study  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  special  advisory  group 
which  met  in  May  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  group  pointed  out  that  no  ex- 
tensive study  of  casework  has  been 
undertaken  since  the  Milford  Confer- 
ence, the  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  in  1929.  As  envisaged, 
the  new  study  will  examine  the  appar- 
ent "differences"  in  social  casework 
philosophy  and  methods  which  have 
developed,  and  identify  common  goals 
and  practices. 

Report 

The  California  State  Board  of 
Social  Work  Examiners  report  that 
there  were  109  candidates  for  the  1947 
examinations,  given  on  September  6. 
Analysis  of  this  group  showed  that  55 
had  completed  two  years  of  graduate 
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study  in  approved  schools  of  social 
work,  31  of  these  having  received  mas- 
ter's degrees.  Fifty-four  of  the  appli- 
cants had  completed  one  year  of  full 
time  graduate  study,  the  minimum 
qualification  for  the  examination. 
The  large  majority  of  the  group  had 
taken  their  social  work  training  since 
1940.  Candidates  had  studied  at 
twenty-three  schools  of  social  work. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  group  had  lived 
in  California  less  than  five  years.  Only 
15  percent  were  native-born  Cali- 
fornians.  The  board  reports  that  many 
letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received 
from  social  workers  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

New  Curricula 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame 
has  set  up  a  new  curriculum  in  cor- 
rectional administration  to  •  prepare 
sudents  for  probation,  parole,  and  cor- 
rectional institution  service.  The 
course  will  involve  one  year  of  resi- 
dence training  and  six  months  intern- 
ship leading  to  a  master's  degree  in 
sociology.  Directing  the  new  curric- 
ulum is  Hugh  P.  O'Brien,  formerly 
administrative  assistant  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Parole. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  now  has  a  specialization  in 
psychiatric  social  work. 

Fordham  University  School  of  So- 


cial Work  is  offering  a  major  cur- 
riculum in  groupwork.  In  announc- 
ing the  new  course,  Anna  M.  King, 
dean  of  the  school,  pointed  out  the 
growing  weight  being  given  to  guided 
group  experience  in  the  handling  of 
both  juvenile  and  adult  social  prob- 
lems. Cooperating  with  the  school's 
program  are  fourteen  New  York  wel- 
fare agencies  and  settlement  houses, 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic. 

More  "Testing" 

Evidence  of  results  from  rehabili- 
tation service  to  TB  patients  is  de- 
duced from  comparison  of  two  studies 
cited  in  the  August  Journal  of  Re- 
habilitation :  3 1  percent  of  cases  dis- 
charged from  seventy-five  sanitoria  in 
1933  were  found  to  have  died,  26 
percent  to  have  suffered  one  or  more 
further  breakdowns.  Of  a  special 
group  of  cases  discharged  in  1933-35, 
which  had  received  rehabilitative  serv- 
ice, only  3  percent  had  died,  and  only 
9  percent  suffered  further  breakdown. 

Change  of  Name 

The  Society  of  Recreation  Work- 
ers of  America  has  changed  its  official 
name  to  American  Recreation  Society. 
Harold  Meyer,  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Recreation  Commission,  suc- 
ceeds Milo  Christianson,  recreation 
superintendent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  president. 


People  and  Things 


To  implement  government  efforts 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
displaced  persons  in  Europe,  President 
Truman  in  August  transferred  Ugo 
Carusi  from  his  post  as  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  a  new 
post  in  the  State  Department.  To  the 
same  end,  the  President  transferred 
Watson  B.  Miller,  from  his  job  as 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  to  re- 
place Mr.  Carusi  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  post  which  also  involves 
many  "critical  issues"  relating  to  the 
DP  situation,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent. (See  page  265.) 

Formally  designated  special  assist- 
ant to  Charles  E.  Saltzman,  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied 
Areas,  Mr.  Carusi  will  make  a  com- 
plete survey  of  all  phases  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  problem,  including  re- 
settlement. He  will  also  administer 
the  Presidential  Directive  of  Decem- 


ber 22,  1943,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  interested  officials 
to  "expedite  the  quota  immigration  of 
displaced  persons";  and  will  study  the 
operations  of  the  newly  formed  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization. 

Extension 

A  seventeen-man  Citizen's  Advi- 
sory Council  has  been  named  by  Sena- 
tor Eugene  D.  Millikin,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  study 
possible  expansion  of  the  government's 
social  security  program.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  study  by  resolution  during 
the  recent  session,  appropriating  $25,- 
000  for  the  work. 

The  council  is  to  make  a  "full  and 
complete  investigation"  of  social  secur- 
ity and  the  various  proposals  advanced 
for  enlarging  the  present  program,  and 
to  report  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  the  next  session. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times. 


it  has  been  estimated  that  two  out  of 
five  persons  earning  wages  in  the 
United  States— about  32,000,000— are 
not  now  covered  by  social  security. 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  council.  Other  mem- 
bers include  Frank  Bane,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments; Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  di- 
rector of  social  insurance  activities  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  scientist;  M.  Al- 
bert Linton,  president  of  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
William  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Honored 

Joel  D.  Hunter  has  retired  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  service  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago.  In  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service,  the  United  Chari- 
ties building  at  123  Madison  will  be 
known  as  the  Joel  Hunter  Building. 
The  announcement  was  made  at  a 
reception  given  in  his  honor  in  Sep- 
tember, at  which  Edward  D.  Mc- 
Dougal,  Jr.,  president  of  the  agency's 
board  of  directors,  cited  major  develop- 
ments in  the  agency's  program  of  serv- 
ice under  Mr.  Hunter's  leadership. 

Helen  Cody  Baker,  writing  in  trib- 
ute to  his  work  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
NewSj  points  to  the  steady  growth  in 
public  housing  in  which  he  believed ; 
the  honest  enforcement  of  good  public 
welfare  laws  which  he  helped  frame 
and  promote ;  the  increased  protection 
of  minority  rights. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Hunter's  activities  included  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  and -Community 
Fund,  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Housing  Council,  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Laws  Commission,  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Displaced  Persons.  He 
is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on 
social  welfare  subjects. 

Public  Service 

A.  A.  Heckman,  general  secretary 
of  the  Family  Service  of  St.  Paul,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  St.  Paul  city 
charter  commission.  Mr.  Heckman 
was  selected  for  this  post  by  the  Ram- 
sey County  district  judges,  because  of 
his  activity  in  public  agency  work 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  has 
served  as  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Charities,  as  director  of  the 
combined  public  and  private  welfare 
agency  work  during  the  depression,  and 
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recently  as  supervisor  of  the  family 
welfare  department  of  the  Ramsey 
County  welfare  board. 

National  Post 

The  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly announced  last  month  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  H.  Moore  as  assist- 
ant director.  With  prior  experience 
as  a  council  of  social  agencies  execu- 
tive in  Kalamazoo,  Chattanooga, 
Honolulu  and  other  cities,  Mr.  Moore 
served  as  associate  director  and  con- 
sultant on  agency  programs  for  the 
New  York  National  War  Fund  until 
its  discontinuance  in  1946.  More  re- 
cently, he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  several  special  projects, 
including  a  survey  of  volunteer  service 
in  New  York  City  and  a  study  of  na- 
tional agency  income,  the  latter  under 
the  auspices  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  assembly. 

Retired 

Tracy  Copp,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, assistant  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency's  office  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  retired  on  July 
31.  Miss  Copp  helped  organize,  in 
1920,  the  nationwide  program  for  dis- 
abled civilians  which  the  office  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  now  carries  on. 
For  twenty-three  years  Miss  Copp 
spent  the  major  part  of  the  year  travel- 
ing in  thirteen  midwestern  states,  help- 
ing to  initiate  and  expand  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  Ohio  legislators  were 
so  impressed  with  her  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  handicapped  men  and 
women  that  they  officially  titled  their 
state's  acceptance  act,  the  "Tracy  Copp 
Act."  She  expects  to  continue  work- 
ing in  her  chosen  field,  as  a  volunteer. 

New  Jobs 

George  B.  McKibbin,  attorney 
and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  director  of  internal  affairs  and 
communications  of  the  American  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany.  His  job 
will  entail  supervision  there  of  educa- 
tional and  religious  affairs,  as  well  as 
denazification,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, public  health  and  welfare.  Mr. 
McKibbin's  distinguished  record  in- 
cludes serving  as  president  of  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  and  the  Chi- 
cago Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, and  as  state  director  of  finance. 
In  1946,  he  was  cited  by  the  Illinois 
Welfare  Association  for  outstanding 
achievement  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 


Howard  R.  Knight 

Howard  R.  Knight,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  for  the  past  twenty- 
one  years,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  7, 
following  a  heart  attack. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  best 
loved  personalities  in  the  United 
States  social  work  world,  Mr. 
Knight  was  also  prominent  in  inter- 
national social  work,  having  served 
as  a  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  Inter- 


national Conference  of  Social  Work 
many  times  and  been  secretary  of 
the  Conference  for  the  past  year. 
He  had  recently  returned  from 
Brussels  where  he  had  conferred  with 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  president  of  the 
International  Conference,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Conference  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  next 
April. 

Mr.  Knight  was  born  in  Boston 
on  June  23,  1889,  and  was  educated 
at  Tilton  School  in  Massachusetts, 
Boston  University,  and  New  York 
University.  From  1912  to  1916,  he 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Re- 
creation at  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Following  this,  he  spent  a  year  in 
YMCA  work  and  four  years  as  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Matinecock 
Neighborhood  Association  in  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y.  During  the  year  1920- 
21  he  was  acting  manager  of  the 
Insular  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Washington.  In  1921, 
he  went  to  Ohio  where  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Institute  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Conference.  In  1926,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

Mr.  Knight  had,  for  years,  edited 
the  annual  nroceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  had  contributed  to  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  booklets  published  by 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


Dr.  Herbert  W.  Kendall,  president 
elect  of  the  American  Congress  of 
Physical  Medicine,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  University  of  Illinois'  depart- 
ment of  physical  medicine,  established 
last  year.  Dr.  Kendall  has  just  com- 
pleted a  Baruch  fellowship  for  grad- 
uate study  in  physical  medicine  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester  (Minn.)  and 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  has  served  as  medical 
director  of  the  Chicago  Intensive 
Treatment  Center  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Robert  F.  Nelson,  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago  since  1946,  has  succeeded 
Joel  D.  Hunter  as  superintendent  of 
that  organization.  Mr.  Nelson  was 
formerly  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Family  Service  Association. 

Emil  McKee  Sunley  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  University  of 
Denver  School  of  Social  Work,  suc- 
ceeding Florence  Hutsinpillar  who  re- 
tired recently.  Since  1939,  Mr.  Sun- 
ley  has  been  serving  as  head  of  the 
department  of  social  work  at  West 
Virginia  University,  and  previously 
headed  the  graduate  division  of  social 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Louisville. 


C.  F.  McNeil  has  resigned  from 
his  job  as  director  of  personnel  for 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Inc., 
to  take  over  the  directorship  of  the 
School  of  Social  Administration  at 
Ohio  State  University.  He  fills  the 
post  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
C.  F.  ("Pappy")  Stillman,  under 
whose  guidance  he  once  studied  chest 
and  council  administration.  Before 
coming  to  CCC  in  1944,  Mr.  McNeil 
served  as  director  of  the  chest  and 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
munity Welfare  Council  in  Omaha. 

Invitation 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults  invites  interested 
people  to  attend  its  annual  convention 
in  Chicago  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  No- 
vember 3 — 5.  The  first  day's  program 
will  be  built  around  the  convention 
theme,  "The  Handicapped — a  Great 
National  Resource."  Other-  sessions 
deal  with  rehabilitation  in  general  and 
special  problems  of  cerebral  palsied. 

Meeting 

The  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  is  holding  its  annual 
meeting  November  12  and  13  in  New 
York  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  The 
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conference  program  of  speeches  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  will  be  centered 
around  mental  hygiene  issues  in  pre- 
paring for  world  citizenship.  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg,  a  director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  will  address  the  annual 
luncheon  on  November  13  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  People's  Platform." 

Appointment 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  and  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  Amer- 
ica have  named  James  L.  Fieser, 
former  vice-chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  to  serve  as  executive 
director  of  their  joint  Committee  for 
a  Christian  University  in  Japan.  Al- 
though Japan  has  Christian  educa- 
tional institutions  at  the  secondary  and 
college  levels,  there  are  none  of  uni- 
versity rank  combining  medicine,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  As 
Mr.  Fieser  pointed  out  in  his  statement 
of  acceptance,  the  committee  will  "con- 


centrate upon  plans  for  bringing  into 
being  this  intellectual  and  Christian 
bridge  between  ourselves  and  the  Jap- 
anese people." 

Mr.  Fieser  served  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  was  instrumental  in 
developing  a  number  of  outstanding 
programs  such  as  the  blood  donor  serv- 
ice, the  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  and 
ARC  work  with  the  armed  forces. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

The  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
whose  publications  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  these  columns,  has  announced 
that  the  price  of  individual  pamphlets 
is  now  twenty  cents.  Subscriptions  for 
twelve  issues  are  $1.50,  and  for  twenty 
issues,  $2.  A  special  offer  makes  it 
possible  to  purchase  a  "library"  of  the 
sixty  pamphlets  now  in  print  plus  a 
subscription  for  fifteen  forthcoming 
issues  for  $7.  The  committee, is  at  22 
East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 


More  About  Fund  Raising 


To  THE  EDITOR:  David  L.  Le- 
vine's  reply  to  Basil  O'Connor  in 
Survey  Midmonthly  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  again  how  little 
we  know  about  how  the  other  half 
lives.  Your  correspondent  expresses 
"concern  with  what  would  happen, 
say,  to  a  family  service  agency  if  the 
community  chest  is  replaced  by  a  fund- 
raising  free-for-all." 

Well,  Mr.  Levine,  the  City  of  New 
York  has  never  been  without  that 
free-for-all.  Yet  a.  number  of  family 
agencies  and  more  than  1,000  other 
agencies  have  managed  to  survive  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  a 
tough  battle,  to  be  sure.  Someone  is 
always  liable  to  get  hurt  in  the  wild 
scramble  for  the  dollar.  The  ethics 
of  the  game,  on  occasion,  are  not 
exactly  what  one  might  consider  elevat- 
ing. But  it's  lots  of  fun,  even  though 
it  is  all  quite  ridiculous. 

The  writer  is  for  federated  fund- 
raising  as  opposed  to  the  present  cha- 
otic, extravagant  and  foolishly  com- 
petitive methods  prevailing  in  New 
York  City.  But  he  doubts  if  the  or- 
ganization of  a  community  chest  would 
bring  about  a  better  balance  between 
needs  and  resources.  If  it  couldn't 
do  that  we  might  as  well  go  on  having 
our  present  kind  of  fun. 

For  example,  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, with  a  census  of  some  2,750,000, 
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has  about  36  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Greater  City.  Manhattan 
has  about  25  percent.  In  some  areas 
of  need  Brooklyn  may  require  propor- 
tionately fewer  facilities  than  Man- 
hattan, but  in  many  it  requires  propor- 
tionately more.  Yet,  here  is  how  it 
fares:  In  the  private  family  service 
field,  Brooklyn  agencies  are  able  to 
provide  for  only  about  26  percent  of 
the  cases  receiving  such  service  in  the 
entire  city,  whereas  Manhattan  pro- 
vides 43  percent.  Of  the  total  cash 
relief  distributed  by  the  seven  family- 
agencies,  Brooklyn  organizations  ex- 
pend about  17  percent  against  Man- 
hattan's 63  percent.  Brooklyn  has 
only  18  percent  of  the  total  day  care 
units  operated  by  voluntary  agencies. 
Manhattan  has  63  percent.  Brooklyn 
has  60  recreation  units  under  volun- 
tary auspices  as  against  Manhattan's 
110.  In  practically  every  other  area 
of  need  the  disparity  in  facilities  is 
equally  as  wide. 

This  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  volun- 
tary health  and  welfare  facilities  is 
so  steeped  in  moss-covered  traditions 
— economic,  functional,  geographic, 
secular  and  other  "loyalties"- — that  it 
is  not  funny.  Everyone  agrees  that 
if  it  were  practicable  to  scrap  the  pres- 
ent picture  and  to  start  over  fresh 
no  man  in  his  right  senses  would  re- 
create the  set-up  we  now  have.  But 


we  have  it,  durn  it,  and  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's brook  flows  merrily  on,  unper- 
turbed by  the  droning  sound  of  reso- 
lutions expressing  deep  sympathy  and 
righteous  indignation. 

Why  is  not  federated  financing  or 
a  community  chest  the  whole  solution, 
Mr.  Levine?  Because  it  would  simply 
magnify  the  present  inequalities,  unless 
a  miracle  should  come  to  pass  and 
there  emerge  from  nowhere  a  degree 
and  quality  of  social  statesmanship 
which,  if  it  exists,  has  not  yet  asserted 
itself.  OLDTIMER 


T.  ARNOLD  HILL,  leader  in  social 
work  among  Negroes,  died  in  Cleve- 
land in  August  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  Mr.  Hill  had  worked  with  the 
National  Urban  League  in  various 
capacities  from  1914  until  1940,  and 
was  acting  executive  secretary  from 
1933  to  1936.  Last  year,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Southwest  Harlem 
(New  York  City)  Neighborhood 
Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hill  had  held  such  varied  fed- 
eral jobs  as  consultant  to  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Negro  Affairs 
of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, and  special  assistant  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

DR.  JAMES  S.  PLANT,  director 
of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile  Clinic, 
died  in  September  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  A 
leading  child  psychiatrist  and  psychol- 
ogist, Dr.  Plant  had  conducted  courses 
in  child  psychology  at  Rutgers,  Yale, 
and  Columbia  Universities,  and  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
author  of  "Personality  and  the  Cul- 
tural Pattern,"  widely  used  as  a  text- 
book, he  had  also  been  a  contributor 
to  Survey  Midmonthly. 

CHARLES  A.  KEELER,  pioneer  in 
the  reform  of  juvenile  reformatories, 
died  in  September  at  Northboro, 
Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
Superintendent  of  the  Lyman  School 
for  Boys  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  from 
1917  to  1935,  he  attracted  national 
attention  by  his  innovations  in  the 
treatment  of  the  boys  under  his  care. 
He  abolished  school  punishment  cells, 
inaugurated  a  self-government  body  of 
boys,  and  developed  policies  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  toward  his  charges 
which  have  been  widely  copied  by  sim- 
ilar schools. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


ACTION  FOR  UNITY,  by  Goodwin  Wat- 
son Harper.   $2 

MR.  WATSON'S  BOOK  LAYS  BEFORE 
the  reader  a  survey  of  what  America 
is  doing  about  racial  and  religious 
prejudice,  not  abroad,  but  at  home. 
Through  all  the  complexity  of  this 
study,  with  its  various  patterns  of  ac- 
tion and  its  sixteen  proposals  for  action 
research,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  seri- 
ous treatment  of  the  causes  of  preju- 
dice. 

For  whose  benefit  is  disunity  encour- 
aged and  manipulated  ?  Whence  comes 
the  frustration  which  makes  a  tinder- 
box  of  the  emotionally  immature?  Who 
stands  to  lose  anything  through  a  func- 
tioning democracy?  Could  the  job- 
hunger  of  millions  ever  be  turned 
against  minorities  and  off  solutions? 

There  is  a  gay  disregard  of  such 
fundamentals  as  these,  save  for  an 
occasional  exhortation  such  as  that 
quoted  from  a  press  release  by  the 
American  Council  on  Race  Relations: 
".  .  .  jobs  are  vital  to  better  race  rela- 
tions," and  "the  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  need — and  the  possibility — of 
maintaining  high  employment  levels 
must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  avoid 
serious  clashes."  However,  since  we 
will  probably  be  treating  symptoms 
rather  than  causes  for  a  long  time, 
"Action  for  Unity"  can  serve  as  one 
of  the  better  guide  books  to  the  com- 
plexities of  our  patterns  of  action. 

The  author  holds  no  brief  for  the 
programs  that  stop  with  mere  exhorta- 
tion. Nor  does  he  find  that  a  shift  in 
intellectual  concepts  necessarily  changes 
attitudes.  "Spreading  knowledge  is  use- 
ful," he  says,  "but  it  too  seldom  stirs 
the  heart."  On  the  basis  of  this  con- 
viction, one  could  wish  that  he  had 
explored  more  fully  the  techniques  of 
Dr.  Rachel  DuBois,  who  in  group  con- 
versations orchestrates  the  culturally 
diverse  childhood  memories  of  adult-s, 
and  creates  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
appreciation. 

The  role  of  legislation  in  the  equaliz- 
ing of  opportunity,  the  fight  against 
discrimination  waged  by  labor  unions, 
and  the  influence  of  consumer  organi- 
zations operating  on  the  principle  of 
"open  membership"  are  all  considered 
by  the  author,  as  are  the  churches, 
youth  groups,  and  intercultural  agen- 


cies working  in  this  field.  "Action  for 
Unity,"  as  its  title  suggests,  underlines 
the  truth  that  whether  we  deal  with 
nuclear  fuel  or  with  human  hearts,  the 
heat  produced  by  controlled  chain  re- 
action is  not  in  itself  too  useful.  The 
heat  must  be  converted  into  a  form 
of  energy  that  can  produce  through  the 
one,  electrical  power,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  other,  a  social  change. 

ETHEL  M.  DUNCAN 
Author  of  "Democracy's  Children" 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 
IN  GERMANY,  by  Harold  Zink.  Mac- 
millan.  $4. 

HAROLD  ZINK'S  EFFORT  TO  DESCRIBE 
military  government  in  occupied  Ger- 
many suffers  from  his  "higher  head- 
quarters" approach  to  the  subject.  His 
experience  was  largely  confined  to  the 
top  agencies  which  planned  for  a 
bright-eyed  future  while  the  MG  offi- 
cer on  the  ground  grappled  with  a 
strenuous  present. 

Therefore,  few  of  the  2,000  MG 
officers  trained  in  this  country  would 
agree  that  his  book  tells  all  the  story. 
It  emphasizes  theory  and  planning, 
minimizes  the  actual  accomplishments 
which  gave  MG  its  real  importance. 
The  author,  who  is  Hall  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, gives  an  ample  account  of  the 
training  and  organization  of  MG 
personnel.  He  overlooks  such  awkward 
facts  as  that  the  Third  Military  Gov- 
ernment Regiment,  trained  for  Bavaria, 
occupied  western  Germany.  As  a  cor- 
ollary triumph  of  planning,  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  trained  for  the  west, 
occupied  Bavaria. 

The  Morgenthau  Plan  for  a  Ger^ 
many  reduced  to  agricultural  level  ap- 
pears in  this  book  as  a  major  obstacle 
to  military  government.  The  American 
decision  of  July  15  last  to  substitute 
a  reasonable  degree  of  industrialization 
in  Germany  brings  many  of  the  MG 
problems  into  clear  focus ;  for  without 
industry  it  is  quite  apparent  that  MG's 
objectives  are  impossible  of  realization. 

"Re-Educating  the  Germans"  and 
"Democratizing  the  Germans"  are  two 
major  MG  pipedreams  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Zink  spends  much  time,  despite 
the  fact  that  neither  ever  became 


more  than  a  pious  hope.  Without 
economic  reconstruction,  Germans  will 
continue  to  spend  90  percent  of  their 
time  on  food  for  today  and  shelter  for 
tonight.  After  comparing  American 
MG  with  its  British,  French  and  Rus- 
sian counterparts,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  American  brand  is  not  half 
bad.  A  more  interesting  comparison 
would  have  shown  how  far  American 
MG  fell  short  of  its  own  standards, 
established  in  training. 

This  book  recites  numerous  instances 
in  which  top  agencies  such  as  the  War 
Department  and  State  Department  fell 
down  badly  on  their  jobs.  One  instance 
shows  four  conflicting  denazification 
directives,  all  operating  full  blast  at 
the  same  time.  The  author  indicates 
but  does  not  emphasize  the  ideal  solu- 
tion— that  the  State  Department  should 
have  been  ready  to  take  over  MG  at 
VE-plus-100.  Its  failure  to  do  so  left 
thousands  of  trained  officers  with  no 
choice  but  to  come  home.  They  came, 
and  military  government  has  suffered 
by  their  departure.  This  is  perhaps 
the  outstanding  blunder  of  our  experi- 
ences abroad.  In  his  conclusions,  Pro- 
fessor Zink  argues  for  a  minimum  ten- 
year  occupation  by  a  civilian  agency, 
which  would  be  known  as  "The  Office 
of  Occupied  Areas,"  and  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

.  WILLIAM  R.  CONKLIN 
The  Neiv  York  Times 

AMERICANS  ONE  AND  ALL,  edited  by 
Harry  Shaw  and  Ruth  Davis.  Harper. 
83.50. 

THE  EDITORS  OF  THIS  COLLECTION   OF 

twenty-three  short  stories  have  based 
it  on  the  bold  idea  that  fiction  is  closer 
to  reality  than  is  reportage.  Each  of 
the  stories  is  about  an  American  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  national  or  racial 
minorities  of  our  people.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  portray  the  great  diversity 
and  the  common  humanity  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Regrettably,  the  editors'  ingenuity  in 
conceiving  of  such  an  anthology  is  not 
always  matched  by  the  stories  they  have 
chosen.  The  stories  are  spotty.  Fiction 
can  often  search  into  the  complex  by- 
ways of  human  life  in  a  way  that  rigid 
adherance  of  fact  prohibits.  Many  of 
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the  tales  in  this  book  are  as  good  proof 
of  this  as  you  will  find — notably  the 
contributions  of  George  and  Helen 
Papashvily,  Willa  Gather,  William 
Saroyan,  and  Sinclair  Lewis.  The  in- 
clusion of  some  others,  however,  mars 
a  bright  editorial  idea  in  a  world  where 
good  excuses  for  anthologies  are  hard  to 
find.  DANIEL  S.  GILLMOR 

Executive  Editor,  Survey   Graphic 

UNTO  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE— SOCIAL 
SERVICE  FOR  CHILDREN,  by  Emma  Octavia 
Lundberg.  Appleton-Century.  $3.75. 

THE     AUTHOR     OF     THIS     BOOK     HAS 

achieved  a  magnificant  integration  of 
two  major  tasks,  the  creation  of  a  care- 
fully documented  historical  textbook  on 
child  welfare  and  an  inspired  treatise 
on  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  nation's 
children.  Emma  Lundberg's  high  belief 
in  children  as  a  nation's  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  investment  is  inter- 
woven through  the  fourteen  chapters 
with  the  early  beginnings  of  public  and 
private  social  services  to  children,  their 
development  to  the  present,  the  pioneers 
behind  the  many  social  movements  in 
behalf  of  children,  the  organizations 
and  activities  which  resulted. 

There  is  nothing  parochial  about  this 
book.  Child  welfare  is  seen  in  its  broad 
perspective.  There  is  no  investment  in 
any  one  form  of  care  for  children  but 
all  services  have  equal  honor  with  serv- 
ice to  the  "whole"  child  as  the  para- 
mount consideration.  Of  special  impor- 
tance is  the  emphasis  on  services  which 
uphold  and  conserve  the  child's  natural 
family.  Child  welfare  is  thus  seen  as 
inseparable  from  social  welfare. 

Miss  Lundberg  portrays  the  vast  net- 
work of  children's  services  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  interlocking  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  interests  and  activ- 
ities. The  creative  place  of  the  private 
agency  is  seen  against  the  rising  tide 
of  government  responsibility  for  chil- 
dren. Out  of  this  welter  of  organiza- 
tions she  creates  a  design  for  child 
welfare  the  main  theme  of  which  is 
the  child's  right  not  to  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  but  to  the  actual  achieve- 
ment of  happiness  by  way  of  our  meet- 
ing his  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
needs.  A  really  mature  child  welfare 
program  for  the  future  will  guarantee 
that  no  needy  child,  regardless  of  his 
race,  creed,  color,  or  economic  circum- 
stances, shall  lack  appropriate  facilities 
for  care;  and  in  the  building  of  such 
a  program  never  shall  we  forfeit  the 
child  as  an  individual.  True,  child  wel- 
fare is  "big  business"  but  a  benevolent 
business  that  conserves  the  individual- 


ization  of  the  child  against  the  crowd- 
ing of  mass  organization. 

This  is  a  highly  valuable  and  sig- 
nificant book,  involving  exhaustive 
study,  research,  and  experience.  Here 
in  one  place  is  the  meat  of  the  child 
welfare  movement,  the  forces  and  per- 
sonalities responsible  for  its  growth, 
the  practical  forms  which  the  move- 
ment has  taken,  and  the  author's  own 
creative  philosophy  about  children.  It 
is  a  book  for  all  students  of  child  wel- 
fare, for  public  officials,  social  work- 
ers, teachers,  and  judges.  Especially  is 
it  valuable  to  schools  of  social  work 
and  in  all  settings  where  child  welfare 
is  taught. 

The  book  is  not  one  which  primarily 
emphasizes  the  methods  of  child  wel- 
fare nor  is  its  only  intent  to  set  stand- 
ards. Rather,  is  it  more  a  scholarly, 
substantial,  and  animated  edition  of  the 
history  of  child  welfare,  permeated 
throughout  by  Miss  Lundberg's  lively 
interest,  her  touch  of  humor,  her  pro- 
found philosophy,  and  her  conviction 
as  to  the  rights  of  children.  As  such 
it  offers  direction  for  the  future  of 
child  welfare,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  harvests  the  best  in  the  past. 

DOROTHY  HUTCHINSON' 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Columbia  University 

CITY  OF  WOMEN,  by  Ruth  Landes.  Mac- 
Millan.  $3. 

"THERE  is  JOY  OF  LIFE  IN  BAHIA," 
says  author  Landes  in  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  this  absorbing  account  of 
her  experiences  in  1938  in  investigating 
the  African  cults  of  that  old  Brazilian 
city.  She  shares  it  with  the  reader,  who 
soon  becomes  aware  that  Miss  Landes, 
with  a  vision  sharpened  by  an  insatiable 
curiosity  about  human  beings  and  un- 
hampered by  veils  of  prejudice,  would 
find  a  measure  of  joy  wherever  she 
went.  By  the  same  token,  she  would 
and  did  find  a  measure  of  tragedy. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Banians'  love  of 
.life  that  expressed  itself  in  constant 
bursts  of  exhuberant  singing  and 
dancing  she  found  poverty,  superstition, 
misery.  Along  with  an  almost  ideal 
lack  of  color  prejudice  she  found  a 
rigid  caste  snobbery  based  on  money 
and  social  position.  And  darkening 
the  whole  picture  were  clouds  of  sus- 
picion and  fear  impressed  on  the  can- 
vas by  a  ruthless  political  oppression. 
Though  the  gestapo-like  activities  of 
the  Brazilian  government  finally  termi- 
nated Miss  Landes'  visit  in  Bahia,  the 
political  phase  of  Bahian  life  comes 
into  her  narrative  only  incidentally, 


her  purpose  being  rather  to  describe  the 
area's  famous  candomble — Negro  cult 
ceremonies  having  their  origin  in  an- 
cient African  religions.  The  richness 
of  her  descriptions  of  the  feminine  cler- 
ical hierarchy  which  guards  these  tra- 
ditions, of  the  personalities  involved, 
of  the  ecstatic  dancing  which  forms 
the  major  part  of  the  temple  worship, 
and  of  the  strange  way  in  which  the 
people  of  Bahia  have  reconciled  Cath- 
olicism with  the  ancient  cults,  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  author's  own 
personal  warmth  and  complete  lack  of 
condescension. 

Miss  Landes  went  to  Bahia  on  as- 
signment from  Columbia  University,  in 
her  then  capacity  of  research  assistant 
in  the  department  of  anthropology. 
Fascinated  by  what  she  found,  she  has 
written  a  book  which  transmits  her 
fascination  to  the  reader. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  KATHRYX  CLOSE 

SLAVE  AND  CITIZEN— THE  NEGRO  m 
THE  AMERICAS,  by  Frank  Tannenbaum. 
Knopf.  |2. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  READABLE  AND 

provocative  little  volume  undertakes  a 
formidable  task :  a  comparative  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  treatment  and 
status  of  the  Negro,  as  slave  and  free- 
man, in  English,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Dutch  America.  His  sur- 
vey ranges  from  the  extent  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  slave  trade  to  the  Negro's 
prospects  of  attaining  full  equality. 
Some  subjects  are  treated  with  com- 
mendable critical  insight,  for  example: 
the  invaluable  contribution  of  the 
African  to  American  colonization ;  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  slavery  on 
the  respective  society  and  culture ;  social 
fluidity  and  change  in  the  slave  society ; 
the  moral  failure  of  Emancipation  in 
the  United  States;  and  race  mixture  in 
the  various  countries.  By  and  large, 
Frank  Tannenbaum,  Professor  of  La- 
tin American  History,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, portrays  well  the  Negro's  long 
Calvary  and  varying  experience  and 
role  in  this  hemisphere. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  tends  to- 
ward over-simplification  and  facile 
theorizing.  Its  basic  thesis,  amounting 
to  juridical  interpretation  is,  in  essence, 
that  existing  laws,  stemming  from  the 
Stoic-Roman-Christian  heritage  and 
endowing  the  Negro  with  moral  sta- 
ture, explain  substantially  the  more 
humane  conditions  and  relative  equal- 
ity in  the  area  of  Latin  colonization. 
Conversely,  the  harsher  treatment  and 
racially-stratified  society  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  areas  are  attributed  to 
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the  absence  of  such  laws.  True,  the 
discussion  mentions,  in  passing,  other 
factors,  such  as  social  tradition  and 
mores,  but  fails  to  elaborate  on  them,  f 
while  the  supposedly  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  legislation  is  expounded  at 
great  length  and  with  reiterated  em- 
phasis. With  equal  reason  it  could  be 
argued  that  law  has  eradicated  lynch- 
ing in  Virginia.  Actually,  statutory 
prohibition  occurred  long  after  lynch- 
ing had  ceased  in  the  state,  and  con- 
stituted merely  official  recognition  of 
a  crystallized  public  opinion  and  social 
change;  of  course,  it,  in  turn,  reen- 
forced  the  latter.  Incidentally,  in  most 
Mohammedan  countries,  the  Negro 
slave  and  freeman  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages cited  for  Latin  America,  without 
benefit  of  Stoic  philosophy,  Justinian 
code,  and  Christian  ethics. 

The  author's  thesis  begs  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  Brazilian  example  demon- 
strates. The  provisions  in  the  Portu- 
guese Affonsinian  and  Manuelinian 
codes,  like  the  intercession  of  the 
Church  were,  assuredly,  an  alleviating 
factor  in  the  situation.  But  they  were 
effects  rather  than  causative  agents  in 
the  development  of  the  distinctive  Por- 
tuguese society  with  its  slave  system 
and  racial  attitudes  and  mores.  They 
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were  essentially  by-products  of  a  pro- 
longed cultural  existence  in  an  environ- 
ment of  profuse  ethnic  contact  and 
mixture  with  divers  stocks,  including 
Africans  enslaved  and  free. 

Carried  to  tropical  America,  Portu- 
guese tradition  and  psychology  with 
regard  to  slavery  and  race  found  an 
ideal  habitat,  in  which  they  flourished, 
bore  fruit,  and  acquired  rapidly  a 
Brazilian  character,  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  physical  conditions,  economic 
necessity,  political  exigencies,  and  a 
human  atmosphere  of  promiscuity,  not 
to  say  lasciviousness.  Additional  regu- 
lation by  state  and  Church  followed. 
As  conditions  of  slavery  and  race  re- 
lations improved,  this  regulation  had 
far  less  weight  than  other  forces,  the 
most  potent  of  which  was  unquestion- 
ably the  Portuguese  propensity  for 
intermixture  bred  in  the  homeland, 
favored  by  the  Brazilian  milieu,  and 
propelled  by  plain  human  needs. 

The  book  contains  other  errors  of 
fact  and  interpretation.  No  distinction 
is  made  between  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish as  to  treatment  of  slave  and  free 
Negro,  but  measurable  differences  have 
always  existed,  at  least  in  this  hemis- 
phere. Spanish  American  society  was 
and  is  today  racially  more  rigid  and 


stratified  than  the  Portuguese  Ameri- 
can. With  regard  to  equality  for  the 
Negro  the  countries  in  question  occupy 
varying  positions  in  the  scale  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Brazilian  extremes. 

Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  in  the 
Americas,  the  African  has  become  cul- 
turally a  European.  This  may  apply 
to  the  United  States,  but  in  most 
Latin  American  countries,  especially 
Brazil,  the  Negro  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  rearing  of  a  hybrid 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass 
of  black  peasants  in  Haiti  retains  a 
predominantly  African  heritage.  A 
corollary  of  this  misconception  is  the 
disparagement  of  the  Indian's  share  in 
American  colonization  and  civilization, 
a  mistake  not  uncommon  among  over- 
enthusiastic  protagonists  of  the  Negro's 
cause. 

The  book  has  definite  value — but  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  the 
expert.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  gives 
the  layman  a  fairly  accurate  and  en- 
lightening picture  of  the  differing  social 
atmosphere  with  regard  to  race  in  the 
Americas,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Negro  has  been  integrated  into  the 
various  societies.  RUEDIGER  BILDEV 
Director  of  Research,  New  York  State 
Commission  Against  Discrimination 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WORKERS  WANTED 

CHILD    WELFARE  WORKERS 

Openings  in  Tucson,  Phoenix,  and  international 
border  community.  Also  opportunities  for 
pioneering  in  rural  community  child  welfare 
organization.  One  vear  of  graduate  training 
required.  Child  Welfare  Director;  Board  of 

STENOGRAPHIC     ASSISTANT     (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.     SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER.  KENTUCKY. 

Social  Security  and  Welfare,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

GROUP  WORKER  for  Girls  Club.  Professiona 

SENIOR      and      JUNIOR      CASEWORKERS 

wanted  for  home  finding  and  adoptive  studies, 
excellent  supervision  assured.  Salary  range  — 

training      required.      Girls      Club,      Assistance 
League  of  So.  Calif.,  5604  DeLongpre  Avenue, 
Hollywood  28,   Calif. 

$2200  to  $3300.  Write  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 

CASE    WORK    SUPERVISOR    and    three    (3) 
case      workers,      professionally      qualified,      for 
church   agency    giving   children   care    in    foster 

HAWAII!  I  !  Groupw«ker  wanted  for  job  as 
Program  Director,  Teen-Age  Work,  in  Kauai 
County  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Salary  range  $2400  to 
$3000  (substantial  adjustments  in  preparation). 

homes,  in  cottage  type  institution  ,   also  adop- 
tion service.  Write  Methodist  Children's  Home 
Society,    Box    127,    Redford    Post    Office,    De- 
troit  19,  Michigan. 

Require  trained  and/or  experienced  group- 
worker.  Write  Margaret  Cuenod,  Box  308, 
Lihue,  Kanai,  T.H.,  sending  picture  and 
qualifications. 

CASEWORKER    —    with      M.S.S      recognized 
school,   or  one  year   school  plus  one   year   pro- 
fessionally   supervised    agency    experience    for 
Home     Service     Department,     American     Red 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION desires  directors  for  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Work  entails  administra- 
tion, programming  and  organizing.  Community 

Cross.       Salary    commensurate    with    qualifica- 
tions.    Excellent  supervision.    Half  hour  rapid 
transit  New  York  City.     Write  American  Red 
Cross,  612  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

organization  and/or  group  work  experience 
required.  State  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, last  position  held,  last  salary  and 
other  pertinent  information.  8638  Survey. 

WANTED:    Program  Director  for  Business  and 
Professional  Girls.     Qualifications  include  col- 
lege degree  and  meeting  National  YWCA  per- 
sonnel  standards.     Work   includes   supervision 

CASEWORKER,  woman,  A.A.S.W.  or  equiv- 
alent, for  new  rapidly  growing  family  agency. 
Verv  good  opportunity  for  a  competent 

clubs,  snack  bar,  committees,  training  of  lead- 
ers,  special  assignments.      Salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience.  Apply  Executive 
Director,    Y.W.C.A.,    Miami,    Florida. 

and  experience.  Family  Service  of  Altoona, 
510  Commerce  Building,  Altoona,  Pa. 

CALIFORNIA   SOCIAL  WELFARE  AGENT 
positions    in    the    State    Department    of    Social 

SUPERVISOR  for  a  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  a  large  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  Quali- 
fications :  Academic  training  and  experience 
in  Supervision.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience —  minimum  $3580.  8'635  Survey. 

tionwide    examination    being    given    December 
6,     1947  ;     State     residence     waived  ;     closing 
date    for    filing    applications,     November     15, 
1947.    For    information   and    applications    write 
State    Personnel    Board,    1015    L    Street,    Sac- 

• 

velop  extension  program  —  resourceful,  imagina- 
tive, able  to  work  with  people.  Salary  based 
on  qualifications.  Write  Jewish  Community 
Center,  819  Almond  Street,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

CASEWORKERS    (two):    Male   or   female,    sal- 
ary range  up  to  $3,000,  depending  upon  quali 
fications.    Challenging    opportunity.    Family    & 
Children's    Service,    602    S.    Cheyenne,    Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 

WANTED,  male,  experienced  Director  for  Prot- 
estant Neighborhood  House,  group  work  and 
recreation,  in  California,  not  over  40  years  of 
age,  married,  preferably  one  whose  wife  will 

BRANCH    EXECUTIVE,    man    or   woman,    for 
community  house  in   Middle  West.     Should  be 
a  group  work  graduate.  Would  consider  person 
with  some  group  work  training  plus  experience 
and   willingness  to  finish  course.  8571    Survey. 

CASEWORKERS     Catholic    Family    and    Child 

CASE  WORKER—  Small  family  and  child  care 
agency  needs  two  full  time  case  workers. 
Graduate  training  desired.  Salary  based  on 
training  and  experience.  Family  Service  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  507  W.  Portage  Trail, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.      Salary 
in    accordance    with    professional    training    and 
experience.     Opportunity  for  advancement.    At 
least    one    year's    graduate    training    required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855   South   Figueroa 
Street.   Los  Angeles   14,   California. 

WANTED  CASE  WORKER  with  graduate 
training  for  interesting  work  in  foster  place- 
ment agency,  overnight  from  New  York. 
Limited  caseload.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  8634  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman,  for  child  guid- 
ance agency  where  treatment  is  carried  mainly 
by  psychiatric  social  workers,  under  immediate 
and    close    supervision    of    an   outstanding    na- 
tionally^known   psychiatrist.      Experience   in   a 
child    guidance    agency    or   related    psychiatric 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 

opportunity.       Apply    Jewish     Child     Guidance 
Bureau,  682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

INFORMATION,  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 

CASE   SUPERVISOR:    Male   or  female.    Mini- 
mum requirements   include   MSS   from   accred- 
ited   school    with    previous    supervisory    experi- 

CASE  WORKER  for  small  non-sectarian  private 
family  agency.  Graduate  training  required. 
Salary  commensurate  with  training  and  ex- 

casework  program.   Salary  up  to   $4.200.   Chal 
lenging     opportunity.      Family      &      Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 

perience.  Family  Service  Agencv  of  Assist- 
ance League  of  So.  Cal.,  1376  No.  St.  An- 
drews Place,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

CASEWORK      SUPERVISOR      for      reception 
center   for  immigrants.      National  agency   with 
multiple    service    program    for    adjustment    of 

CASEWORKER—  SUPERVISOR  —  for  job 
leading  to  full  supervisory  position  soon. 
Must  have  completed  graduate  training,  have 
interest  in  supervision,  and  have  had  substan- 
tial casework  experience  in  agency  of  high 
standards.  Opening  .January  1.  Family  and 

gree  ;     casework    and     supervisory    experience. 
Salary  range  $4000-$5000  ;  appointment  within 
range     depending    on     experience.       Write     or 
telephone  United   Service  for  New  Americans, 
Inc.,    15    Park    Row,    New    York    7,    N.    Y., 
CO  7-9700. 

Street.  Kvansville,  Indiana. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S.  :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2700-$3925  ;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 

EXECUTIVE   POSITION    desired    with    Child 
Caring  Agency  or  combined  Family  and   Chil- 
dren's   Organization.    Ten   years    executive    ex- 
perience.   Minimum    salary    considered    $5,500. 
Now   employed.    8628    Survey. 

man  or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc..  1  5 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO-7-9700. 

RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

_ 

five  dependent  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Two  years  graduate  training  preferred  ;  one 
year  accepted.  Salary  dependent  on  training 
and  experience,  ranging  from  $2600  to  $3500. 
A  challenging  opportunity  for  "spade  work'' 
job.  Write  :  Superintendent,  901  S.  12th 
Street,  San  Jose,  California. 

Non-dltpla7         8e   per  word 
Minimum     Charge       .       $1.50    p«r    Iniertioo 
n<«COUDU         .        .        1O%      00      •!»      ln-.rrtion. 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 
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Directory    of    Social 
Organizations  (cont.) 

National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secre- 
tary, 82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  social  service 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th  Annual  Meet- 
ing,  April_17-23,  1948,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  f  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL" JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen. 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary: 
Louis  Kraft,  Executive  Director.  A  national 
agency  serving  as  National  Association  of 
Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHA's,  etc., 
and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  social 
activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  other 
members  of  armed  forces.  A  member  of 
the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL"BOARD~  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL^COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
S9n  Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly    twelve    times    a    year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.    For   information   contact  the 
Advertising   Department. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  tak«- 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  ir 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  17W  Broadwav 
at  58  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic- 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  servinir 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  servici  * « 
tended.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAT' 
516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson   I   Hull   Agency,    Personnel  ConsulUnti 

135   Broadway.    New   York   6 

Be    3-0781 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN.  1N»_ 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.      Hudson 
and    North    Moore    Streets,    New    York. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY ) 
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A  dozen  years  ago,  the 
theme  of  Raymond 
Hilliard's  article — at- 
tacking dependency  at 
its  source — would  have 
meant,  to  almost  everyone,  ways  and 
means  of  providing  more  jobs.  Since 
1^40,  the  shoe  has  been  on  the  other 
foot — jobs  have  been  seeking  men.  But 
relief  costs  still  run  high,  and  no  small 
pair  of  the  public  clamor  about  them 
is  due  to  the  assumption  that  depen- 
dency no  longer  should  be  with  us. 

From  a  well  documented  study  of 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  depen- 
dency in  Illinois — chronic  invalidism 
— Mr.  Milliard  gives  convincing  an- 
swers to  such  questions,  marking  a 
new  trend  in  public  welfare  by  show- 
ing how  intelligent  planning  can  pre- 
vent and  control  some  of  the  steady 
rise  in  residual  assistance  needs. 

In  Tribute 

The  name  of  Howard  Knight,  the 
late  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  who  was 
known  and  loved  by  social  workers 
the  world  over,  heads  the  lead  article 
in  this  issue  of  Survey  Midmonthly. 
(See  page  299.) 

Here,  against  the  colorful  back- 
ground of  the  August  meetings  held 
at  The  Hague  to  plan  the  first  post- 
war meeting  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  a  firsthand 
account  of  Mr.  Knight's  last  fine  con- 
tribution to  social  work  is  given  by 
Paul  Kellogg,  Survey's  editor-in-chief. 

RSF:  1907-1946 

Over  $9,000,000  has  been  con- 
tributed to  119  agencies  in  the  form 
of  grants  in  the  forty-year  period, 
1907-1946,  reports  the  September  Rus- 
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sell  Sage  Foundation  Bulletin,  in  a 
preview  of  a  two-volume  Foundation 
history  to  be  published  later  this  fall. 
These  grants  totaled  less  than  half  its 
total  expenditures — about  $21,000,000. 
In  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  reduction  of  the  grant  program 
and  emphasis  on  its  own  research  and 
service.  Since  1932,  only  nineteen  new 
grantees  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
For  the  immediate  future  it  has  been 
decided  that  no  new  additions  will  be 
made. 

STOCK  TAKING 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  us,  "good 
movements"  suddenly  sweep  the  coun- 
try and  as  suddenly  die  out  without 
objective  stock  taking  of  just  how 
"good"  they  really  were,  Robert  B. 
Rutherford  this  month  helps  save  the 
veteran  information  centers  from  such 
a  fate  by  checking  the  notions  of  those 
advocating  their  permanent  utility  for 
civilians,  against  experiences  of  the 
Boston  Center. 

Although  facts  fail  to  substantiate 
some  of  the  arguments  put  forward,  he 
concludes,  in  large  cities,  centers  prop- 
erly staffed  would  have  real  value  in 
eliminating  client  "run  around."  (See 
page  302.) 

WELCOME 

Welcome  to  volume  I,  number  1, 
of  Trustee,  new  journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  written  and 
published  exclusively  for  members  of 
hospital  governing  boards.  This  is  a 
time,  it  says  with  engaging  frankness, 
"when  the  informed  judgment  of  gov- 
erning board  members  is  needed  more 
than  ever,  for  the  voluntary  hospital's 
environment  is  undergoing  a  change 
that  creates  some  new  problems  .  .  . 


the  hospital  must  somehow  swell  the 
flow  of  incoming  dollars.  Here  is 
something  that  an  administrator  can- 
not do  alone.  He  needs  the  backing 
of  well-informed  board  members." 

PAY  BVSWESS 

Degree  to  which  medical  social 
casework  is  reaching  private  pay  pa- 
tients in  general  hospitals  is  revealed  in 
results  of  a  study  reported  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bulletin  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Social  Workers. 
Of  14,670  hospital  patients  referred 
to  sixty-three  social  service  depart- 
ments, 40  percent  were  either  paying 
their  doctor  directly  or  covered  by  in- 
surance and  medical  benefit  plans.  Of 
this  group,  56  percent  were  referred 
for  casework  help  in  carrying  out  the 
medical  recommendations,  41  percent 
for  help  with  personal  or  emotional 
problems,  5  percent  for  help  in  using 
community  resources  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  medical  recommendation. 

RETIREMENT 

By  adopting  retirement  plans  for 
their  state  employes,  North  Dakota 
and  Texas  brought  the  number  of 
states  with  such  plans  up  to  thirty-two. 
...  At  the  end  of  its  first  two  years 
of  operations  18,000  employes  and 
1,700  organizations  were  participating 
in  the  National  Health  and  Welfare 
Retirement  Association.  (See  "Second 
Birthday,"  by  Milton  H.  Glover,  page 
304.) 

HOPEFUL 

"State  government  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  a  period  of  great  advance- 
ment and  achievement."  James  C. 
Nance,  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Oklahoma  senate,  told  representatives 
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at  the  southern  regional  conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

"Some  legislators  retire  from  legis- 
lative service  embittered  and  frustrated 
by  their  experiences  and  convinced  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  future  of 
representative  government.  But  my 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  we 
are  making  progress." 

MAJOR  ISSUE 

Major  issue  in  a  candid  off-the- 
record  discussion  at  the  National  Rec- 
reation Congress  last  month  was  over- 
development of  public  recreation  serv- 
ice by  state  and  federal  government. 
Last  of  the  great  fields  of  health  and 
welfare  to  face  the  need' for  state  and 
national  planning,  ferment  of  new  is- 
sues is  giving  rise  to  much  healthy  con- 
troversy. (See  page  319.) 

TOO  MANY 

There  are  more  than  155,000 
units  of  local  government  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  recent 
study  of  state-local  relationships  just 
published  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.  Changes  in  structure 
should  have  as  their  goals:  (a)  the 
establishment  of  one  local  government 
per  one  local  area;  (b)  local  govern- 
ments large  enough  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation to  permit  effective  public  serv- 


ice at  low  cost  and  wealthy  enough 
to  support  a  substantial  proportion  of 
those  services;  (c)  governments  that 
cover  an  entire  integrated  community. 

CRIME  DOESIV'T  PAY 

Police  in  358  cities  had  reported 
to  them  44,616  stolen  cars  in  the  six- 
month  period — January-June,  1947, 
according  to  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  FBI.  Of  these,  94.7  percent  were 
recovered. 

GET  VP! 

What  weary  social  worker, 
caught  between  boards,  budgets,  cli- 
ents, and  his  own  frail  conscience,  has 
not  somewhere,  sometime,  thought  that 
surcease  might  come  just  by  putting 
himself  to  bed  and  staying  there.  Don't 
do  it! 

Bed  rest  and  immobilization  lasting 
more  than  ten  days  result  "in  rather 
serious  effects"  on  metabolic  and  physi- 
ological functions,  according  to  tests 
on  normal  human  beings,  carried  out 
at  the  New  York  Hospital  Medical 
College  and  the  Russell  Sage  Institute 
of  Pathology. 

SAD 

How  tragically  ill-fitted  for  mod- 
ern life  are  the  male  students  of  one 
American  state  university  was  revealed 


to  us  recently.  Fifty  percent  had  no 
intestinal  fortitude  whatsoever.  They 
couldn't  even  make  a  hard  abdominal 
wall  to  resist  the  fist  punched  into  it 
by  the  examiner.  Moreover,  46  per- 
cent are  destined  to  failure  as  com- 
muters. They  couldn't  run  a  mile  in 
seven  minutes. 

END 

Announcement  that  United  Sea- 
men's Service  will  discontinue  all  do- 
mestic operations  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  because  of  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port, is  another  reminder  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  dramatic  wartime  serv- 
ices have  faded  into  the  postwar  back- 
ground. Eleven  of  the  twenty  facili- 
ties now  in  operation  in  overseas  ports 
will  be  maintained  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1948.  Second  only  to  USO 
(which  also  will  be  largely  discontin- 
ued by  the  first  of  the  year)  in  con- 
tributions from  the  National  War 
Fund,  USS  spent  $25,000,000  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence. 

Please  forward 

Word  comes  from  Bradley  Buell 
that  Community  Surveys.  Inc.,  has  set 
up  business  for  its  new  research  prop- 
ect  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,,  October 
1947,  page  284)  at  58  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  1. 
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G.S.— Howard  R.  Knight— S.G. 

His  last  creative  strokes  for  social  work  were  at  Scheveningen — 

in  breaking  ground  for  conferences  next  spring  at  Atlantic  City 

— national  and  international 


G.S.  stands  for  those  twenty-one 
years  throughout  which  Howard  R. 
Knight  gave  his  level  best  as  General 
Secretary  of  our  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  Transposed,  S.G.  sig- 
nifies his  postwar  designation  as  Sec- 
retaire General  in  rehabilitating  the 
Conferences  Internationales  du  Serv- 
ice Social.  Together  they  register  a 
span  of  extraordinary  service  rendered 
by  an  American  to  his  times  and  to  a 
rapidly  developing  profession  here  and 
abroad.  This  dual  service  was  cut 
short  in  his  late  fifties  by  a  fatal  heart 
attack  October  7,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Europe. 

Those  initials  meant  more  to  How- 
ard Knight  than  his  academic  degrees 
or  any  later  honors.  They  were  surely 
a  practical  variant  at  the  Special  Dele- 
gate Meeting  in  mid-September  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  held  at  Scheveningen,  the  fa- 
mous seaside  resort  hard  by  The 
Hague. 

Witness  H.R.H.  Princess  Juliana 
(since  Regent),  honorary  president 
and  a  conference  attendant.  Also,  His 
Excellency  Dr.  J.  M.  Beel,  Prim- 
Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
headed  an  Honorary  Committee.  This 
last  included  three  members  of  the 
cabinet  (Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and 
Social  Affairs) ;  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador,  Sir  Nevile  Bland, 
as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps ;  the 
provincial  governor  of  South  Holland, 
the  burgomaster  of  The  Hague  and 
others.  More,  there  was  a  National 
Committee  which  ran  the  gamut  of 
social  activities,  public  and  private, 
civil  and  religious,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Baron  Dr.  A.  J.  A.  A.  van 
Heemstra,  who  was  an  impressive  par- 
ticipant throughout.  Dutch  hospitality 
ran  true  to  form  from  first  to  last. 

Rene  Sand 

There  were  other  distinctions  among 
the  delegates  which  were  rooted  in 
valor,  initiative,  and  endurance  during 
ordeals  through  which  Holland  and 
much  of  Western  Europe  had  gone. 

Dr.  Rene  Sand  of  Brussels  was  in 
the  chair.  He  is  remembered  by  many 
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American  social  workers  not  only  for 
his  gift  of  tongues  but  for  his  rare 
prowess  as  president  of  the  last  pre- 
war International  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  London  in  the  mid-Thirties. 
Earlier,  he  was  known  to  many  more 
as  executive  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  following  World  War 
I.  We  all  rose  to  his  tawny  hair,  red 
cheeks,  and  gorgeous  smile  in  those 
days,  his  erect  carriage  and  stirring 
play  of  mind  which  made  him  an 
engaging  visitor  to  the  world's  capi- 
tals. Today  his  mind  is  crystal  clear 
but  his  shock  of  hair  is  white,  and  his 
shoulders  bear  trace  of  the  strains  he 
and  his  fellows  experienced  during  the 
Nazi  conquests. 

Minister  of  Health  in  the  prewar 
Belgian  cabinet,  professor  of  Social 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels, he  had  found  haven  there  during 
the  Occupation  to  complete  his  illumi- 
nating book  on  a  field  he  pioneered. 

Once  Allied  armies  had  reached  the 
French  border  after  D-Day,  he  thought 
it  safe  to  return  to  his  sorely  beset 
household.  So  did  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Paul  Cornil,  who  had  been  head  of 
the  Belgian  penal  system.  Both  were 
forthwith  captured  and  spent  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  war  as  hostages 
in  a  Nazi  prison  in  Germany.  Their 
fellow  inmates  were  French  cabinet 
ministers  and  high  staff  officers.  An 
American  army  brought  deliverance. 

Others  of  His  Kind 

There  was  good  augury  for  the 
new  common  front  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  Dr.  Sand's  team  work  with 
Dr.  H.  M.  L.  H.  Sark  of  the  Nether- 
lands, assistant  secretary  general  for 
Europe  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  who  organized 
the  program  at  Scheveningen.  Dr.  Sark 
is  up  to  his  elbows  in  social  and  civil 
activities  at  The  Hague.  His  family 
knew  only  too  well  the  prong  points 
of  -the  Occupation  and  he  especially 
endeared  himself  to  those  Americans 
who  visited  Leyden,  refuge  of  the  Pil- 
grims under  the  lead  of  the  Reverend 
John  Robinson,  who  saw  them  off  to 


the  New  World  in  1620.*  True  to  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  place,  Leyden's 
mayor  took  a  courageous  stand  against 
the  Nazis,  and  it  was  Dr.  Sark  who 
spirited  him  off  to  hiding. 

The  executives  of  the  Dutch  Red 
Cross  had  also  been  victims.  Its  chief 
all  but  lost  his  life  on  a  Nazi  prison 
ship  in  northern  waters.  His  associate 
served  a  long  term  in  the  city  prison 
under  the  Occupation,  only  to  have 
the  tables  turned  when  she  herself 
became  its  warden  after  the  liberation. 
One  of  the  younger  Dutch  women 
active  at  Scheveningen  had  served  time 
in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  in  the  East 
Indies.  Another,  a  prewar  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  national  Department 
of  Social  Affairs,  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Holland  for  harboring  Jewish  and 
other  refugees.  She  is  now  carrying 
forward  a  sensitive  sifting  out  program 
among  juvenile  collaborators,  through 
a  self-governing  camp  and  probation  in 
fresh  communities. 

There  were  delegates  from  liberated 
Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Bel- 
gium ;  also  Kerstin  Hesselgren,  pioneer 
woman  factory  inspector  of  Sweden 
and  long  time  member  of  parliament. 
There  was  a  strong  contingent  from 
bombed  but  unvanquished  Britain  un- 
der George  E.  Haynes,  executive  of  its 
National  Council  of  Social  Service, 
and  A.  W.  Oyler,  chairman  of  its 
over-all  organization  of  youth  agen- 
cies. There  were  American  social 
workers  such  as  W.  F.  Froistad  and 
Sharon  L.  Hatch  from  Amgus,  Mar- 
garet Day  of  the  "YW"  in  the  U.  S. 
Zone;  Miss  Bradford,  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  Michael  Shapiro  (for- 
merly UNRRA  in  Italy),  both  now 
with  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
IRO,  at  Geneva;  and  Melvin  A.  Glas- 
ser,  overseas  director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  Knights'  Mission 

Not  the  least  among  those  who  had 
given  their  uttermost  were  the  How- 
ard Knights — for  they  had  lost  two 
flyer  sons,  first  one,  then  the  other,  in 


*  His  kin  were  to  come  later.     For  a  clue  see 
our   masthead  I 
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the  course  of  World  War  II.  This 
prompts  me  to  go  outside  the  frame- 
work of  a  conference  report  and  tell 
how  they  had  come  early  to  Schevenin- 
gen  to  meet  an  intimate  rendezvous 
that  sprang  from  their  sore  wartime 
loss.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with 
grievance  or  hate  or  the  things  that  set 
peoples  against  peoples. 

Rather,  it  had  roots  in  a  friendship 
that  went  back  to  one  of  the  first  In- 
ternational Conferences  of  Social 
Work.  There  Mr.  Knight  had  come 
upon  a  young  German  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  America  and  learn  our 
ways  struck  his  imagination.  There- 
after an  invitation  reached  her  from 
Mrs.  Knight  to  visit  them  in  Ohio. 

Quite  a  bit  older  than  their  chil- 
dren— the  two  boys  and  a  girl — she 
became  a  member  of  the  household  and 
their  childhood  memories  were  woven 
round  her.  As  a  university  center, 
Columbus  offered  opportunities  for  her 
own  training.  (This  was  all  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  Knights'  bent 
for  beginning  social  work  at  home.) 

The  time  came  for  her  return  to 
Germany,  as  her  parents  were  getting 
along  in  years.  After  that,  letters 
went  back  and  forth,  hers  telling  of 
work  and  happiness,  of  her  marriage, 
and  of  children  of  her  own.  Later 
her  letters  were  shadowed  by  black 
clouds  over  Germany;  and  then  one 
came  that  told  starkly  of  tragedy — 
the  young  husband  killed  by  the  Nazis. 
After  that  the  letters  told  of  the  fight 
she  was  putting  up  to  make  a  living 
for  them  all.  Her  father  had  a  small 
business  which  now  took  her  where 
things  were  not  safe.  Then  no  letters: 
the  war  was  on. 

The  Rendezvous 

Came  VE-Day  and  at  long  last 
word  reached  her  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knight  would  soon  be  in  Holland. 
Straightway  she  wrote  of  her  eager- 
ness to  try  to  meet  them  at  the  border. 
The  place  it  might  be.  The  day. 

That  was  the  date  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  R.  Knight  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  set  out  to  keep  just  before 
the  conference  at  Scheveningen.  They 
took  a  train — whither  bound  they  did 
not  tell  me.  It  stopped  at  a  village 
before  reaching  the  border.  They  just 
stayed  on  and  got  out  at  the  next 
stop — in  Occupied  Germany.  Guards 
challenged  them  and  brought  them  be- 
fore an  officer.  They  had  their  pass- 
ports but  no  precious  entry  permits. 

Now  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
Howard  Knight  encountering  milling 


conference  delegates  and  pouring  oil 
on  troubled  waters  can  guess  what 
came  over  that  official.  Moreover, 
Pauline  Knight  is  utterly  convincing 
in  her  own  right.  True  they  had 
broken  every  rule  of  Occupied  Ger- 
many, of  the  zonal  system,  and  of 
sentry  duty  from  the  beginning  of 
time. 

The  officer  of  the  day  took  a  chance. 
Obviously  they  were  not  the  kind  of 
people  to  be  locked  up;  so  he  simply 
asked  them  over  to  his  own  apartment 
and  made  them  feel  at  home.  Next  he 
looked  for  the  young  mother  they 
spoke  of ;  found  her,  sure  enough,  and 
brought  her  to  them.  (It  is  best  that 
she  remain  nameless.)  And  there  in 
his  apartment  they  had  two  or  three 
hours  together.  There  were  old  times 
with  the  Knight  boys  to  live  over;  the 
tragedies  all  three  had  faced,  the  tug 
of  an  abiding  friendship.  But  how- 
ever much  she  might  yearn  for  life 
again  as,  thanks  to  them,  she  had 
known  it  out  in  Ohio,  that  was  not  for 
her  to  go  back  to  now.  She  could 
leave  neither  old  folks  nor  children. 

Moreover,  her  people  were  Ger- 
mans. And  a  new  generation  of  Ger- 
mans must,  she  felt,  make  a  better 
stab  at  life  and  liberty  and  human 
feeling.  Above  all  they  would  need 
young  people  who  cared  for  these 
things.  There  were  four  such  she 
hoped  might  count  as  they  grew  up. 
Her  four.  After  all,  they  summed  up 
her  chance  to  count  herself. 

The  afternoon  was  slipping  by  when 
the  officer  came  back  to  his  apartment 
with  members  of  his  staff  and  all  had 
tea  together.  They  marveled  at  how 
a  young  woman  could  have  beaten  her 
way  across  Germany  alone.  Zigzag- 
ging first  on  one  local  train  and  then 
another,  was  the  least  of  her  obstacles. 
Their  appreciation  gave  a  fillip  to  her 
spirits  in  setting  off  on  the  home  trek 
— and  the  Knights  themselves  had 
much  to  cherish  as  they  boarded  their 
own  train  for  Holland  that  evening. 

Relief  and  Reconstruction 

With  130  delegates  from  eighteen 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  Americas 
— and  half  as  many  more  participants 
and  observers — there  was  a  natural 
division  of  labor  at  Scheveningen. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  opening 
session  on  Monday,  it  was  Mr. 
Knight's  part  to  spell  out  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  international ;  and,  at 
Friday's  plenary  session,  to  train  every- 
body's sights  on  its  first  full-fledged 
postwar  conference  at  Atlantic  City, 


where  this  will  come  up  for  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  Relief  and  Re- 
construction was  the  theme  of  this 
fall's  meeting  and  Dr.  Sark  opened 
with  a  resume  of  reports  from  eight 
countries.  Others  reported  verbally  at 
a  plenary  session  on  Thursday,  or  at 
earlier  committee  meetings  on  four 
urgent  social  problems  in  the  war 
stricken  countries.  Themes  and  chair- 
men follow:  Health — Professor  J. 
Parisot,  France ;  National  Assistance — 
B.  E.  Astbury,  Great  Britain;  Hous- 
ing— Jonkheer  J.  de  Ranitz,  Nether- 
lands ;  Psychological  Problems — Dr.  F. 
R.  Humbert,  Switzerland. 

Meanwhile,  Wednesday  was  given 
over  to  field  work  which  afforded 
''closeups"  in  terms  of  Holland.  The 
choice  lay  between  bus  trips  (a)  to 
Utrecht  and  Gelderland ;  the  battle- 
fields of  Arnheim  and  Nijmegen — epi- 
tomizing ruin  and  reconstruction;  (b) 
Wieringemeer  and  the  engineering 
works  on  the  Zuider  Zee;  or  (c) 
social  institutions  at  The  Hague. 

Poland  and  Sweden  had  sent  in  gen- 
eral reports;  but  Belgium,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Finland,  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland  had  cov- 
ered each  of  the  categories  designated 
for  committee  consideration.  Dr.  Sark's 
over-all  analysis  of  causes,  needs,  and 
relief  measures  was  keen  and  sensitive, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  draft  a 
sequel  for  Atlantic  City  on  a  broader 
base  and  brought  to  date.  For,  grim 
as  was  his  canvass,  it  was  shot  through 
with  innovations,  comparative  experi- 
efice,  and  long  run  social  engineering. 
He  struck  this  balance  sheet: 

Mure:  juvenile  delinquency;  neu- 
rotics with  repercussions  for  the  family; 
mental  instability  of  children;  tubercu- 
losis; general  diseases;  demoralization; 
matrimonial  difficulties;  alcoholism;  use 
of  narcotics;  illigitimate  children;  infant 
mortality. 

Better  relations:  between  nations; 
parts  of  each  country;  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

More:  voluntary  workers;  inspired 
youths;  will  to  conquer;  religious  re- 
vival; patriotism;  good  internationalism; 
cooperation  between  religious  groups. 

"Notwithstanding  the  enormous  de- 
struction," Dr.  Sark  concluded,  "the 
evolution  of  thought  and  ideas  in  the 
social  field  has  gone  on  and  in  several 
respects  we  may  see  progress."  It  was 
his  judgment  that  "in  well  organized 
countries  the  relief  from  abroad  should 
transfer  its  activities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  national  organizations."  And 
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internationally,  he  urged  consideration 
of  "the  necessity  of  establishing  a  cen- 
tral coordinative  body  for  all  voluntary 
agencies — administrative  in  peace,  op- 
erational in  wartime,  ready  for  emer- 
gency help  in  every  country." 

At  a  later  session,  the  research  work 
of  the  conference  secretariat  and  its 
needs  were  underscored  by  Dr.  Sark. 
Helen  Hall,  headworker  of  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  had 
been  a  consumer  adviser  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  at  the  recent  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Food  'and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Her  more  immediate  plea  was 
for  case  material  from  each  of  the 
war  stricken  countries  through  which 
social  workers  might  help  educate  the 
public  in  such  "surplus"  countries  as 
the  USA,  Australia,  and  Canada  as  to 
the  mounting  need  for  food  grains 
throughout  drought  stricken  Europe. 

On  the  basis  of  a  statement  by 
George  E.  Haynes  of  the  British  dele- 
gation, a  special  meeting  of  delegates 
from  voluntary  international  organiza- 
tions canvassed  possibilities  for  a 
"Clearing  House  of  Information." 
There  had  been  a  more  ambitious 
movement  in  some  quarters  to  recast 
the  conference  itself  by  creating  a 
governing  body  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  these  organizations.  Mr. 
Knight  had  held  out  for  general  mem- 
bership as  the  prime  base  of  the  con- 
ference. My  understanding  is  that  a 
compromise  was  reached,  conserving  its 
independence  but  opening  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  such  representation. 

Blueprint  for  the  Future 

What  then  was  the  living  concep- 
tion of  a  new  International  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  as  Mr.  Knight  out- 
lined it  the  opening  day  and  led  in  its 
consideration  at  a  plenary  session? 

The  task  ahead,  as  he  put  it,  is  to 
reestablish  the  conference  after  the 
devastating  shocks  of  war,  as  a  "strong 
and  useful  agency  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  the  world  over" — conserving 
"the  values  of  the  prewar  organization 
which  were  very  great"  but  adjusting 
it  to  a  postwar  world  charged  with  "in- 
creased concern  for  human  welfare." 

Following  a  preliminary  meeting 
last  \ear  in  Brussels,*  he  had  asked 
optional  committees  and  individual 
leaders  in  other  countries  for  sugges- 
tions. "The  consensus  of  opinion,"  he 
could  report,  was  "that  it  should  be 
primarily  an  organization  of  members 

*See  "Social  Workers  in  One  World,"  (Survey 
Midmemthly,  October,  1946)  by  Lillie  XI.  Peck, 
secretary,  National  Federation  of  Settlements.' 


both  individual  and  agency — local,  na- 
tional, and  international,  voluntary  and 
governmental — who  are  sympathetic 
with  the  objectives  and  activities  of 
this  International  Conference  and  who 
believe  in  the  basic  philosophic  con- 
cepts of  social  work  as  we  know  it 
today — the  sacredness  of  human  per- 
sonality— the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  democratic  principles  of  action  and 
organization.  A  broad  base  of  like- 
minded  members  will  in  time  build  a 
strong  organization.  ...  It  should 
be  responsible  solely  to  its  members  and 
free  of  any  domination  or  control  by 
other  organizations,  voluntary  or  gov- 
ernmental. It  should  be  non-political, 
non  -  governmental,  non  -  secretariat" 
The  draft  constitution  he  presented 
was  the  work  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  U.  S.  Committee  on  the  Interna- 
tional Conference.  Specifically  this 
proposed  that 

— International  Conference  members 
in  each  country  shall  constitute  a  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Conference  .  .  .  ; 

— the  Permanent  Committee  [of  the 
Conference  |  shall  consist  of  two  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  each  National  Com- 
mittee, their  term  of  office  running  from 
one  Conference  [through]  the  next; 

— the  Permanent  Committee  shall  de- 
termine the  broad  principles  to  govern 
the  program  and  activities  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  elect  an  Executive  Committee  of 
21  members;  review  and  act  on  reports; 

— the  Executive  Committee  shall  elect 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
and  a  Secretary-General  as  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Conference;  shall  determine 
its  budget,  arrange  for  its  financing,  pre- 
scribe membership  fees,  locate  Confer- 
ence headquarters  and  such  regional  of- 
fices as  may  be  required;  determine  the 
frequency  and  place  of  conferences  and 
establish  the  necessary  machinery; 

— to  provide  for  the  closest  coopera- 
tion with  other  international  organiza- 
tions, a  Consultative  Council  be  organ- 
ized, made  up  of  their  representatives. 

Facing  Ahead 

Mr.  Knight  linked  forecast  with 
proposal : 

It  is  quite  probable  that  we  shall  find 
that  a  single  international  meeting  held 
every  four  years  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  social  workers  in  these  days 
and  .  .  .  can  well  be  supplemented  by 
regional  .  .  .  and  special  meetings.  .  .  . 
[It]  could  also  stimulate  the  exchange 
of  workers  and  students  between  dif- 
ferent countries.  ...  It  can  well  .  .  . 
stimulate  cooperative  effort  with  other, 
and  between  other,  international  social 
welfare  agencies  .  .  .  [and]  maintain  the 
closest  possible  working  relations  with 


the  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  particularly  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  all  areas  relating 
to  social  welfare. 

The  International  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  has  now  been  officially  ap- 
proved as  a  consultative  agency  in  cate- 
gory "B"  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  They  are  looking  to  [us]  .  .  . 
for  support  and  cooperation  as  they  de- 
velop their  program.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  we  assist  them  than  that 
[we]  .  .  .  develop  a  program  of  activi- 
ties that  might  duplicate  projects  or  ac- 
tivities which  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  ought  to  undertake  and,  in  the 
long  run,  could  do  better. 

On  October  24,  in  New  York  City, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mittee on  the  International  Confer- 
ence, to  the  chairmanship  of  which 
Fred  K.  Hoehler  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
munity and  War  Fund  brings  his  ex- 
ceptional overseas  experience  with 
UNRRA.  This  meeting  advised  Dr. 
Sand  that  if  he  and  his  associates  de- 
cide to  proceed,  American  social  work- 
ers will  do  all  in  their  power  to  assure 
success  of  the  International  Conference 
at  Atlantic  City  next  spring;  that  its 
sessions  should  both  run  concurrently 
and  follow,  rather  than  precede,  those 
of  our  own  National  Conference,  and 
that  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  should,  if  Dr.  Sand 
concurred,  be  invited  to  function  as 
acting  secretary  general. 

+        4-       4- 

Many  were  the  messages  of  sym- 
pathy and  sense  of  loss  that  reached 
Columbus  in  October  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the 
European  countries  represented  at  the 
conference  in  Holland.  This,  however, 
was  not  wholly  a  one-way  process. 
Word  had  gone  out  not  to  send 
flowers  to  the  services.  There  were 
neighbors  in  Columbus  who  had  known 
the  young  German  woman  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Knight  house- 
hold when  the  boys  were  small.  They 
had  learned  that  when  food  no  less 
than  fuel  was  scarce  after  the  war,  she 
had  eked  out  enough  to  keep  one  room 
warm  besides  the  kitchen.  And  a  score 
of  neighborhood  children  not  so  for- 
tunate in  their  own  homes  gathered  in 
it  daily  throughout  the  bitter  weather. 

So  these  Ohio  friends  made  up  a 
purse  instead  of  sending  flowers  for 
Howard  Knight's  funeral — and  against 
the  coming  winter,  Mrs.  Knight  is 
sending  vitamins  and  other  hard-to-get 
things  to  the  mistress  of  that  warm 
room  somewhere  in  Germany. 
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"Can  You  Tell  Me...? 


Veterans  information  centers  cut 
the  pattern  for  a  new  kind  of 
service.  Can  we  fit  it  to  the  need 
of  all  citizens  for  a  central  source 
of  information  and  direction  to 
help  with  health  and  welfare 
problems? 


ROBERT  F.  RUTHERFORD 

Greater  Boston  Community  Council 


Two  years  ago,  there  were  over 
two  thousand  veterans  service  or  in- 
formation centers  running  full  steam 
in  cities  all  over  the  country.  Veterans 
thronged  to  them  as  the  one  place 
they  might  go  for  help,  or  direction 
to  help,  with  any  of  the  questions  or 
problems  they  found  in  making  the 
transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life. 

In  Boston,  we  know  that  our 
Greater  Boston  Veterans  Service  Cen- 
ter served  its  purpose  well.  Many 
other  cities  feel  the  same  way  about 
theirs.  The  centers  were  well  pub- 
licized, conveniently  located,  staffed 
for  the  most  part  by  sympathetic  and 
understanding  personnel.  Men  were 
saved  trouble  and  frustration  by  com- 
ing to  a  central  place  where  informa- 
tion was  available.  Referrals  to  many 
kinds  of  agencies  for  many  kinds  of 
service  eliminated  much  of  the  "run 
around"  about  which  veterans  and 
others  so  bitterly  complained. 

The  load  of  veteran  applications  is 
now  over,  and  the  Boston  center  dis- 
continued operation  last  June.  But 
many  people  have  long  felt  that  simi- 
lar central  service,  available  to  all  citi- 
zens, would  make  it  possible  to  bring 
together  the  people  who  need  service 
with  the  agencies  that  can  provide  it. 
Although  the  problems  of  the  veteran 
were  immediate  and  pressing,  other 
people  in  the  community,  year  in  and 
year  out,  face  the  same  problems  of 
personal  adjustment  and  it  has  become 


increasingly  apparent — in  large  cities, 
particularly — that  many  have  difficulty 
in  finding  the  agency  which  can  best 
serve  them. 

The  theory  that  a  permanent  infor- 
mation center  could  help  solve  the 
problem  has  had  much  to  commend 
it.  Individual  agencies  are  scattered 
all  over  the  city — some  conveniently 
located,  some  not.  A  center  near  the 
business  district,  it  is  anticipated, 
would  attract  casual  passers-by  who 
would  drop  in  as  they  do  in  the  stores 
or  the  theater.  Some  people  have 
prejudice  against  applying  to  social 
agencies.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case  with  an  "infor- 
mation center."  On  the  face  of  it, 
one  center  could  be  much  more  easily 
publicized  than  several  hundred  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  Finally,  and 
most  important  of  all,  it  is  expected 
that  a  center  would  decrease  the  fruit- 
less search  for  help  in  the  wrong 
places  by  providing  expert  direction 
to  the  right  places. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  an  analysis  of 
the  actual  experience  of  our  Boston 
center  in  handling  over  20,000  re- 
turned servicemen  should  throw  some 
light  on  the  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions. Before  we  closed,  therefore,  a 
good  deal  of  relevant  data  were  assem- 
bled which  may  be  helpful  in  future 
discussions  of  the  permanent  applicabil- 
ity of  the  information  center  idea.  In 
general,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  it,  although  some 


of  the  more  superficial  arguments  were 
not   borne  out  by  our  experience. 

Convenience 

In  our  case,  for  example,  accessi- 
bility alone  did  not  bring  in  any  very 
large  share  of  the  clients.  Although 
the  center  was  located  on  Boston's 
main  business  street,  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  those  registered  were  people 
who  happened  to  be  passing  by  and 
dropped  in  because  they  saw  one  of 
the  center's  large  signs.  Indeed,  the 
old  business  axiom  that  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer is  the  best  advertisement  held 
true  in  this  instance.  The  largest 
group — about  20  percent  of  all  new 
clients — came  as  referrals  from  friends 
who  had  been  to  the  center  previously. 
Many  of  them  traveled  a  considerable 
distance  to  get  to  our  office.  Radio 
publicity  plugs  and  referrals  from  or- 
ganizations were  among  the  other 
more  important  reasons  given  by  vet- 
erans as  prompting  them  to  come  to 
the  center. 

That  too  much  weight  cannot  be 
given  to  the  factor  of  "convenience" 
is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  veterans  applying 
came  from  Boston  proper.  Fifty-eight 
percent  came  from  the  fifty  cities  and 
towns  in  the  greater  Boston  metro- 
politan area,  in  many  of  which  there 
was  also  a  local  information  center 
much  more  accessible  than  ours  in 
downtown  Boston.  About  2  percent  of 
our  registered  clients  came  from  out- 
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side  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  geographic 
availability  is  of  no  importance  to 
prospective  social  agency  clients.  It 
probably  was  a  factor  contributing  to 
the  success  of  other  more  direct  meth- 
ods of  making  the  center  known  and 
used.  But  our  experience  tends  to 
show  that  clients  are  influenced,  not 
primarily  by  a  convenient  location,  but 
rather  by  a  confidence  that  they  can 
get  some  help  with  their  problems. 

Centralized  Publicity 

Conclusions  regarding  the  practical 
values  that  would  accrue  to  a  perma- 
nent center  from  centralized  publicity 
are  difficult  to  draw  from  our  experi- 
ence. We  did  have  an  intensive  adver- 
tising program,  using  all  formal  media 
— radio  plugs,  radio  programs,  hand- 
sized  referral  cards,  street  car  adver- 
tising, newspaper  stories,  and  placards. 
About  a  third  of  the  clients  indicated 
that  they  came  to  the  center  as  a  result 
of  hearing  about  it  from  one  or  more 
of  these  sources.  The  most  effective 
media  seemed  to  be  the  radio  plugs, 
which  briefly  described  some  aspects  of 
the  center's  service,  and  gave  the  street 
address.  Street  car  advertisements 
were  the  least  effective. 

However,  all  of  this  publicity  was 
directed  at  one  group — veterans.  Re- 
turned servicemen  and  women  felt  a 
strong  sense  of  identification  with  their 
group,  which  prepared  them  for  a 
favorable  response  to  publicity  about 
services  that  would  help  them.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  peacetime  center 
could  take  advantage  of  similar  group 
identifications,  since  its  principal  aim 
would  be  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  all, 
and  not  for  any  particular  class  or 
type  of  clients. 

But  despite  the  publicity  asset  of  a 
single  group  appeal,  more  men  and 
women  came  to  the  center  through 
personal  referrals  from  friends  and 
organizations  than  as  a  result  of  the 
combined  program  of  formal  publicity. 
We  can  testify,  parenthetically,  that  it 
proved  no  easier  to  frame  a  clear, 
truthful,  appealing  description  of  the 
broad  service  of  the  center,  than  of  the 
less  inclusive  service  of  a  single  oper- 
ating social  agency. 

If  any  conclusion  applicable  to  a 
permanent  center  can  be  drawn  from 
this  experience,  it  is  probably  that  cen- 
tralized publicity,  like  a  convenient  lo- 
cation, helps  in  creating  a  general 
awareness  of  an  available  service;  but 
that  without  the  solid  corps  of  clients 


and  organizations  whose  applications 
and  referrals  have  been  well  served, 
publicity  of  and  by  itself  would  not 
long  account  for  a  steady  stream  of 
new  registrants. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  combined  attributes  of  the  center 
did  succeed  in  attracting  a  new  group 
of  men  and  women  who  had  not  previ- 
ously been  served  by  social  agencies. 
Several  random  samplings  of  the  cen- 
ter's load  were  checked  through  the 
Social  Service  Index.  Although  17  per- 
cent of  the  group  had  Index  records 
showing  some  past  service  from  social 
agencies,  in  many  instances  the  agency 
contact  either  had  been  a  long  time 
ago  or  for  rather  incidental  service. 
Ten  percent,  however,  were  identified 
as  having  been  assisted  by  some  agency 
within  the  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  veteran's  application  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  for  such  substantial  services 
as  those  rendered  by  a  hospital,  family 
society,  psychiatric  clinic,  Red  Cross, 
and  so  on. 

These  sample  checks  indicate,  there- 
fore, that  90  percent  of  the  veterans 
represented  new  clients,  as  far  as  sig- 
nificant past  contact  with  social  agen- 
cies is  concerned.  One  cannot  be  sure 
that  a  permanent  center  would  be 
equally  effective  in  this  respect.  The 
whole  psychology  of  the  demobilization 
period  encouraged  the  veteran  to  step 
forward  and  ask  for  help  wherever  it 
was  offered.  But  the  very  high  pro- 
portion of  new  cases  does  seem  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  people  who 
would  not  normally  think  of  applying 
directly  to  social  agencies  will  take  an 
intermediate  step  to  an  "information" 
or  "service"  center. 

The  "Run  Around" 

The  final  argument  for  a  permanent 
central  information  and  referral  serv- 
ice is  that  it  will  eliminate  the  "run 
around."  That  is,  people  will  no  longer 
have  to  go  from  agency  to  agency,  seek- 
ing to  find  the  one  equipped  with  the 
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particular  service  needed  to  solve  their 
problems.  Our  experience  shows  that 
a  center  can  eliminate  much  of  this 
running  around — but  only  if  it  is  prop- 
erly equipped  to  do  so.  A  convenient 
location  for  the  center  will  not  do  it, 
intensive  publicity  for  the  center  will 
not  do  it,  cordial  working  relationships 
with  the  service  agencies  alone  will  not 
do  it. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the 
capacity  of  the  center's  interviewers  to 
discover  the  registrant's  real,  rather 
than  merely  apparent,  needs.  On  the 
surface,  many  initial  inquiries  from 
veterans  called  for  only  superficial,  al- 
though accurate,  information.  But  in 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  cases,  there 
were  other  problems — and  often  more 
serious  ones — not  revealed,  indeed, 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  initial  in- 
quiry. These  were  the  clients  who 
required  specialized  service  from  social 
and  other  agencies.  Many  of  them,  in 
fact,  had  been  to  numerous  agencies 
serving  veterans  before  they  came  to 
us.  Doubtless  these  agencies  had  an- 
swered their  initial  inquiries  accurately 
and  satisfactorily.  But  the  fact  that 
they  came  to  the  center  still  seeking 
help  was  evidence  that  other  needs 
remained  undiscovered. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Boston  cen- 
ter's program  was  a  skillful  diagnostic 
interview  at  the  first  point  of  contact 
with  the  client.  It  was  in  this  inter- 
view that  problems  were  defined  and 
clarified  as  the  first  necessary  step  to- 
ward their  solution.  Often  the  results 
meant  not  a  reduction  but  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  places  to  which  the 
client  was  directed  to  go  for  special 
service.  But  it  was  our  experience 
that  a  veteran  did  not  object  to  being 
directed  to  other  resources  if  he  felt 
his  problems  were  clearly  understood 
and  the  mechanics  of  referral  were 
well  arranged,  and  if  he  had  confidence 
that  he  would  receive  help  when  he 
arrived. 

Unfortunately,  to  many  people  the 
term  "information  center"  conjures  up 
the  pictures  of  a  booth,  with  stacks  of 
literature,  card  files,  lists  with  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers, 
affable  attendants  with  encyclopedic 
minds.  Built  around  such  a  concept, 
we  doubt  that  information  and  re- 
ferral centers  would  make  a  perma- 
nently significant  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  bridging  the  present  gap 
between  prospective  client  and  social 
service  specialist.  For  this  concept  is 
concerned  with  only  one  side  of  the 
problem — information  about  commu- 
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nuy  resources.  The  other  side  of  the 
problem  is  the  client  himself.  An  un- 
derstanding of  his  real  needs  is  the 
key  to  any  effective  use  of  information 
about  community  service  resources,  no 
matter  how  complete  and  accurate  it 
may  be. 

If  the  center's  personnel  is  equipped 


to  conduct  highly  skillful  diagnostic 
interviews  with  each  person  who  comes 
to  it,  then,  and  only  then,  can  his 
needs  be  matched  with  the  service  re- 
sources at  its  disposal.  Boston's  experi- 
ence shows  that,  possessed  of  this  key, 
a  center  can  reduce  that  part  of  the 
run  around  which  comes  from  the 


client's  incomplete  or  inadequate  un- 
derstanding of  his  problems,  and  his 
profitless  application  for  help  which  is 
not  pertinent.  Only  with  this  diagnos- 
tic key  can  a  center  build  up  confi- 
dence in  the  community  that  those  who 
come  to  it  will  get  the  help  which  its 
publicity  promises  them. 


Second  Birthday 


Nearly  18,000  workers  have  ap- 
plied for  membership  in  the  National 
Health  and  Welfare  Retirement  Plan 
since  it  was  launched  on  October  1, 
1945.  For  an  organization  that  is 
celebrating  its  second  birthday,  this 
is  a  substantial  growth  and  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  both  the  participants 
and  the  trustees  of  the  association. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  going 
concern,  which  is  now  in  operation  in 
more  than  250  communities,  goes  to 
the  community  chests  and  councils  of 
the  country.  It  was  their  backing  that 
made  it  possible  for  agencies  to  enroll 
in  advance,  so  that  on  the  effective 
date — October  1,  1945 — the  associa- 
tion was  assured  of  an  enrollment  of 
5,000  workers.  The  members  of  the 
plan  are  indebted  to  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  Inc.,  for  its  ini- 
tial financial  support  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  of  $10,000,  and  an  additional 
loan;  and  to  Ralph  Blanchard,  its 
director,  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing the  plan  to  fruition. 

The  success  of  the  association  is  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  interest  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  sixty  in  number  and 
representing  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
who  serve  without  pay.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Gerard  Swope,  who 
served  for  the  first  two  years  as  chair- 
man and  now  is  honorary  chairman, 
and  more  recently  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Henry  Bruere,  the  board  has 
worked  hard  for  the  sound  establish- 
ment of  the  association. 

During  the  first  two  years,  more 
than  1,700  health  and  welfare  organi- 
zations have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  retirement  plan. 
In  this  period  the  combined  contri- 
butions of  employers  and  employes 
reached  $5,146,235.49.  This  sum 
represented  payment  for  both  past 
service  and  future  service  benefits.  Re- 
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cently,  the  association  received  its  first 
dividend,  in  the  amount  of  $123,000, 
from  the  re-insurer,  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  membership  of  the  retirement 
plan  includes  all  types  of  welfare 
agencies.  It  includes  more  than  125 
visiting  nurse  associations,  nearly  100 
hospitals,  more  than  100  child  welfare 
agencies,  and  many  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  Protestant  organizations,  as  well 
as  the  staffs  of  a  number  of  national 
agencies. 

The  death  benefit  protection  of  the 
plan,  now  exceeding  $20,000,000,  has 
proved  its  value  many  times  over.  In 
the  first  two  years,  49  death  claims 
were  paid,  amounting  to  $98,411.49. 
For  some  families  these  payments — 
representing  approximately  ten  months 
salary — were  the  only  insurance  they 
received.  Among  those  participants  in 
the  plan  who  died  were  a  Traveler's 
Aid  secretary,  a  family  caseworker,  a 
hospital  maintenance  man,  several  visit- 
ing nurses,  a  national  agency  executive, 
the  director  of  an  Urban  League,  a 
second  cook  in  a  children's  home,  a 
worker  in  a  servicemen's  bureau,  and 
the  janitor  of  a  social  settlement. 

On  October  1,  1946,  with  the  coop- 
eration and  financial  assistance  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  a  plan 
especially  developed  for  hospitals  was 
launched.  Known  as  Plan  C,  this  is 
better  suited  to  some  hospitals  than 
the  original  Plan  A,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  pooled  past  service  pro- 
visions and  the  death  benefit.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  very  substantial 
number  of  workers  in  hospitals  will, 
in  time,  wish  to  belong  to  the  platn. 

The  deadline  for  membership  in  the 
nationwide  pooled  past  service  plan, 
known  as  Plan  A,  was  passed  on 
October  1,  1947.  Work  has  already 
begun  on  the  verification  of  the  past 


service  credits  of  the  various  workers 
covered.  It  will  take  some  months 
to  complete  this  checkup  and  make 
the  actuarial  calculations  necessary  to 
determine  the  exact  percentage  of  sal- 
ary that  can  be  paid  as  a  past  service 
benefit,  and  the  length  of  time  over 
which  employers  will  have  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  past  service  fund. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  annuity 
benefits  cannot  commence  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1948,  the  third  anniversay  of 
Plan  A.  From  that  time  on,  how- 
ever, monthly  annuity  checks  will  be 
issued  to  qualified  participants,  and 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  have  been  achieved. 

Plan  B,  which  does  not  require  con- 
tributions to  the  past  service  fund,  be- 
came operative  on  November  1,  1947. 
It  is  similar  to  Plan  A  in  all  respects 
except  the  past  service  provision. 

The  National  Health  and  Welfare 
Retirement  program  has  continually 
grown  in  favor  with  the  employes  and 
their  employer  agencies  since  it  was 
launched.  The  provision  for  the  trans- 
fer of  membership  from  one  member 
organization  to  another  has  proved 
most  attractive.  Likewise,  the  provi- 
sion that  a  worker  need  not  lose  the 
benefits  built  up  for  him,  even  though 
he  should  terminate  his  work,  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction.  Thanks  to  the 
careful  preliminary  planning,  the  plans 
may  now  be  said  to  "wear  like  iron"- 
they  have  stood  up  under  the  closest 
examination. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  associa- 
tion's experiences  point  clearly  to 
achievement  of  improved  personnel  re- 
lations for  the  member  organizations 
and  a  growing  sense  of  security  on 
the  part  of  the  workers.  These  in- 
tangibles are  already  resulting  in  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public  on  the  par 
of  both. 
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Chronic    Illness 

Major  Cause  of  Dependency 

RAYMOND  M.  HILLIARD 

Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 


Four  years  ago,  all  assistance  and 
relief  programs  in  Illinois  were 
brought  together  under  the  Illinois 
Public  Aid  Commission,  which  has 
concerned  itself  not  only  with  the  ade- 
quate meeting  of  current  needs,  but 
also  with  examination  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  dependency.  As  a 
result,  there  has  evolved  a  guiding 
principle  of  policy  to  "attack  depen- 
dency at  its  source." 

During  the  four  years  of  the  Com- 
mission's experience,  full  employment 
has  reduced  relief  rolls  to  less  than 
one  fourth  what  they  were  in  the  later 
Thirties.  However,  closer  scrutiny 
shows  this  over-all  decrease  to  be  de- 
ceptive, for  the  residual  load  of  the 
aged,  of  dependent  children,  and  of 
others  whose  primary  problem  is  not 
unemployment  as  such,  has  been  in- 
creasing. Thus  the  Commission  has 
concluded  that  unless  it  can  success- 
fully attack  the  causes  of  some  of  this 
continuing,  quasi  permanent  need  for 
assistance,  it  would  be  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

Today,  in  a  period  of  full  employ- 
ment, the  biggest  single  factor  creating 
need  for  assistance  among  families 
throughout  Illinois  is  chronic  invalid- 
ism.  Circumstances  which,  in  general, 
hold  true  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  partially  accountable  for  this  fact. 
Two  generations  ago,  more  than  90 
percent  of  deaths  were  caused  by  acute 
diseases  following  short  periods  of  ill- 
ness. Today,  because  of  the  broad  ad- 
vances of  the  last  quarter  century  in 
medical  science  and  public  health,  peo- 
ple seldom  die  of  pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  the  other  quick 
killers  of  the  Nineties.  Instead,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  deaths  are  caused 
by  chronic  diseases,  following  a  long 
period  of  invalidism.  The  leading  role 
of  killer  is  played  by  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  system.  Cancer 
is  in  second  place,  and  the  two  to- 
gether account  for  considerably  more 
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than  half  the  total  number  of  deaths. 
For  two  rather  obvious  reasons,  this 
drastic  shift  is  throwing  more  and 
more  people  on  assistance  as  a  last 
recourse.  Although  the  "Blue  Cross" 
and  other  insurance  plans  offer  a  way 
for  the  prudent  and  thrifty  person  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  the  cost 
of  acute  illness,  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  the  cost  of  chronic  invalid- 
ism  makes  it  impossible  for  most  fam- 
ilies to  finance  the  necessary  care. 

And  often,  even  more  tragic  than 
the  situation  of  the  chronic  invalid 
himself,  is  the  tyranny  imposed  upon 
other  members  of  the  household  who 
must  sacrifice  careers  or  their  own 
normal  family  life  in  the  attempt  to 
care  for  him.  Small  wonder  that  these 
devastating  consequences  exert  a  steady 
demand  for  relief  through  public 
assistance. 

Moreover,  facilities  for  caring  for 
the  chronically  ill  in  Illinois,  as  else- 
where, are  grossly  meager  and  inade- 
quate. This  is  not  only  true  of  in- 
stitutional facilities  for  those  who  are 
almost  or  completely  bedridden,  but 
also  of  medical,  nursing,  and  other 
services  needed  to  deal  with  the  many 
facets  of  the  problem. 

During  the  past  four  years,  there- 
fore, Illinois  has  been  studying  not 
only  the  needs  of  the  chronically  ill, 
but  the  possibilities  of  developing  a 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  chronic  illness.  The  early  "Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Chronic  Diseases 
among  Indigents"  made  a  preliminary 
report  in  1945.  This  committee  was 
followed,  significantly  enough,  by  the 
"Commission  on  the  Care  of  Chroni- 
cally 111  Persons,"  for  while  indigency 
may  be  one  of  its  results,  chronic  dis- 
ease itself  is  no  respecter  of  economic 


status.  A  program  planned  only  for 
those  chronically  ill  persons  who  have 
already  become  dependent  on  public 
assistance  obviously  would  not  be  a 
"preventive"  program. 

The  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  T.  Mac  Downing, 
has  just  published  its  interim  report. 
During  the  course  of  its  study  it  had 
available  not  only  data  of  the  National 
Health  Survey  of  1935-36,  but  also 
that  of  two  concurrent  Illinois  surveys 
— the  Chicago-Cook  County  Health 
Survey,  with  a  section  on  the  chroni- 
cally ill  done  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Edward  T.  Thompson,  M.  D., 
senior  surgeon,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Illinois  Hospital  Sur- 
vey, directed  by  Dr.  Henrietta  Herbol- 
sheimer,  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Numerous  state  organizations 
and  outstanding  experts  cooperated  in 
the  study,*  which  included  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  problem  in  Sangamon 
County  (a  typical  downstate  county) 
directed  by  Robert  Rosenbluth,  con- 
sultant to  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission. 

The  commission  also  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  reports  of  current  sur- 
veys in  several  other  states— Connecti- 
cut, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  as  well  as  one  made  by  the 
National  Health  Institute.  The  report 
of  the  Nuffield  Foundation,  entitled 
"Old  People,"  published  this  year  on 
findings  of  an  extensive  survey  in  Eng- 
land, also  was  helpful.  The  Commis- 
sion' or  members  of  its  staff  also  visited 
many  outstanding  institutions  and  con- 
sulted with  leading  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  many  of  the  states  above 


*  These  organizations  and  experts  included  the 
present  and  past  presidents  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society; 
the  Illinois  Hospital  Association;  the  Illinois 
Nursing  Association.  Special  reports  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  such  authorities  as 
Andrew  C.  Ivy,  M.D.,  vice-president,  University 
of  Illinois  Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and 
Pharmacy;  Malcolm  T.  MacEachern,  M.D.,  asso- 
ciate director,  American  College  of  Surgeons ;  and 
William  F.  IJetersen,  M.D.,  chairman.  Adminis- 
trative Committee,  Central  Service  for  the  Chron- 
ically 111  of  Chicago. 
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mentioned.  Particular  mention  should 
be  -given  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Institution  for  the  Chronically  111, 
"Rancho  Los  Amigos,"  and  its  direc- 
tor, William  R.  Harriman ;  to  Dr. 
E.  M.  Bluestone,  director  of  the 
Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York 
City;  and  to  the  many  others  who 
gave  their  time  and  expert  advice  in 
formulating  the  recommendations  of 
the  Illinois  Commission. 

The  factual  evidence  of  the  study 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  leading 
medical,  welfare,  and  institutional 
official  educators,  churchmen  and  other 
public  authorities  are  summarized  in 
these  conclusions  of  the  Commission : 

Beyond  any  question,  chronic  illness 
is  the  major  health  and  welfare  problem 
now  confronting  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  Illinois,  private  philanthropic 
agencies,  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions, and  all  citizens  interested  in 
the  general  welfare.  The  problem  can 
be  met  only  by  a  two-pronged  attack: 

1.  Provision    of    decent    and    adequate 
facilities    for    the    care,    treatment,    and 
possible     rehabilitation     of     those     now 
afflicted    with   chronic   diseases. 

2.  A   concerted    and    coordinated    pro- 
gram   of    research    into    the    causes    of 
chronic   illness,    in   order    that    the    inci- 
dence of  chronic  disease  may  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  and  methods  of  treatment 
improved.     From    the   long   range   view, 
only  the  latter  will   provide  an   ultimate 
solution. 

Cause  of  Dependency 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  wel- 
fare administration,  it  is  of  practical 
importance  to  distinguish  between  the 
people  who  are  chronic  invalids,  and 
the  much  larger  number  of  persons 
who  are  also  suffering  from  some  type 
of  chronic  illness  or  permanent  impair- 
ment. For  the  chronic  invalid  is  a 
person  whose  illness  is  of  such  severity 
that,  at  the  very  least,  he  must  have 
someone  readily  available  to  care  for 
him  when  the  need  arises.  For  many, 
this  means  the  kind  of  constant  atten- 
tion which  can  be  supplied  only  in  a 
nursing  home  or  institution.  For 
others,  it  means  periodic  or  occasional 
care  which  can  be  provided  by  visit- 
ing nurses,  visiting  housekeepers,  or 
members  of  his  own  family.  It  is  this 
"dependence"  of  the  chronic  invalid 
on  others  for  care  that  forces  him 
or  his  family  to  seek  public  assistance. 
Thus,  it  is  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  chronic  invalidis/n  which  will 
have  the  most  practical  and  direct 
effect  upon  relief  loads  and  costs. 


A  detailed  and  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  presence  of  chronic  invalid- 
ism  among  public  assistance  recipients 
was  made  in  the  special  study  of  San- 
gamon  County.  This  is  an  average 
county  whose  population,  disease  rates, 
medical  facilities,  and  assistance  pro- 
gram are  typical  of  the  state  as  a 
whole.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  and 
other  data,  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  23  percent  of  all  public 
assistance  recipients  are  chronic  in- 
valids. They  account  for  over  $25,- 
000,00  of  the  state's  current  annual 
expenditures  of  $105,000,000  for  all 
types  of  public  assistance.  No  other 
current  factor  is  responsible  for  any- 
thing like  this  volume  of  dependency. 

The  Extent  Varies 

As  might  be  expected,  the  extent  of 
chronic  invalidism  varies  greatly  in  the 
various  categories  of  relief.  The  larg- 
est proportion  is  among  those  who 
receive  aid  to  the  blind,  where  63.6 
percent  are  chronic  invalids,  aside 
from  their  blindness.  The  next  larg- 
est, 35.6  percent,  is  among  those  re- 
ceiving old  age  assistance.  Among  the 
recipients  of  general  relief,  the  per- 
centage is  13.8.  The  smallest  propor- 
tion is  among  the  families  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children,  but  even 
here  5.6  percent  are  suffering  from 
chronic  invalidism.  These  percentages, 
it  should  be  noted,  do  not  include 
those  cases  where  the  death  of  the 
breadwinner  was  due  to  chronic  dis- 
ease, a  particularly  large  causal  factor 
among  the  ADC  group. 

Within  the  total  cost,  as  might  be 
expected,  expenditures  for  medical  care 
are  a  substantial  item.  Among  Illi- 
nois' 140,000  old  age  pensioners  stu- 
died during  the  latter  half  of  1946,  for 
example,  84,000  are  chronic  invalids 
for  whom  medical  expenses  annually 
amount  to  approximately  $3,500,000. 
This  amount,  moreover,  accounts  for 
95  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  medical  care  for  the  old  age  group. 

Data  from  other  state  studies  rough- 
ly parallel  the  Illinois  findings.  Con- 
necticut, for  example,  found  that  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  its  total 
assistance  recipients  were  chronically 
ill  or  disabled,  a  figure  very  close  to 
Illinois'  23  percent.  In  New  Jersey, 
38  percent  of  those  receiving  old  age 
assistance  were  chronically  ill,  despite 
the  fact  that  New  Jersey — unlike  Illi- 
nois— does  not  grant  old  age  pensions 
to  persons  in  public  institutions.  The 
percentage  of  ill  or  infirm  persons  on 
the  Wisconsin  assistance  rolls,  who  are 


"unable  to  live  alone,"  was  27.7  per- 
cent for  old  age  assistance,  12.3  per- 
cent for  general  relief,  5.6  percent  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  an 
over-all  percentage  of  24.4 — only 
slightly  different  from  the  Illinois 
findings. 

To  public  welfare  programs  all  over 
the  country,  the  future  implications 
of  this  major  cause  of  dependency  be- 
comes even  clearer  when  we  examine 
the  available  national  data  about  the 
spread  and  incidence  of  chronic  invalid- 
ism. In  the  National  Health  Survey 
of  1935-36,  it  was  estimated  that  one 
out  of  every  eighty-seven  persons 
(1.14  percent)  was  a  chronic  invalid. 
However,  because  of  increased  per- 
centage of  the  aged  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation since  1937,  and  in  the  light  of 
facts  revealed  by  more  recent  studies, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  chronic  invalids  has  increased,  so 
that  between  1.25  percent  to  1.5  per- 
cent, or  approximately  one  out  of 
every  sixty-seven  persons,  is  a  chronic 
invalid. 

In  the  survey  of  Sangamon  County, 
for  example,  in  January  1947,  in  a 
county  with  a  population  of  117,912, 
there  were  reported  6,890  cases  cur- 
rently under  treatment  for  chronic 
diseases.  Of  these,  1,749  were  chronic 
invalids,  with  649  having  illness  of 
such  severity  that  provision  for  care 
outside  the  home  was  indicated. 

National  Trend 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  there  are  now  between  one  and 
a  half  and  two  million  chronic  invalids. 
Moreover,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues this  number  will  be  doubled  by 
1980.  What  this  will  do  to  relief  loads 
and  costs  in  the  next  quarter  century, 
unless  we  can  successfully  attack  the 
problem,  is  a  matter  of  simple  mathe- 
matics. It  would  add  an  extra  cost 
of  at  least  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars annually,  and  added  suffering  each 
year  in  an  additional  million  and  a 
half  homes.  And  it  would  probably 
mean  the  investment  of  another  three 
billion  dollars  in  new  institutions  to 
provide  the  beds  necessary  for  those 
whose  invalidism  is  so  severe  as  to 
make  other  types  of  care  impractical. 

One  fact,  however,  stands  out  in 
this  picture  of  increasing  trend  which 
has  high  relevancy  to  the  possibility 
of  reversing  it.  Chronic  invalidism  is 
not  exclusively,  or  even  primarily,  an 
attribute  of  old  age.  To  be  sure,  the 
proportion  so  afflicted  rises  steadily 
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with  the  advancing  age  groups.  But 
altogether,  the  great  majority  today  are 
found  among  those  whose  ages  are  in 
the  economically  productive  years  be- 
tween fifteen  to  sixty-four. 

It  is  estimated,  in  other  words,  that 
the  earning  power  of  one  out  of  every 
110  people  (.9  percent)  is  lost  today 
because  of  chronic  invalidism.  This 
loss  of  earning  power  is  a  prime  factor 
in  creating  the  need  for  assistance  and 
relief.  But  the  largest  group  of  these 
individuals  is  within  the  age  range 
where,  other  things  being  equal,  em- 
ployment and  consequent  earning 
power  is  a  normal  expectation.  To 
the  extent,  therefore,  that  chronic  in- 
validism itself  can  be  prevented,  re- 
duction in  relief  needs  and  demands 
should  follow  as  a  direct  result. 

Of  different  significance  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rounded  program  is 
another  fact.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  amount  of  dependency  occa- 
sioned by  chronic  invalidism  is  greater 
in  urban  centers,  with  crowded  hous- 
ing, family  stress  and  strains,  than  in 
rural  areas.  The  Illinois  study  showed 
the  exact  reverse  to  be  the  case. 
Chronic  invalids  in  Chicago  constituted 
1.23  percent  of  the  total  population; 
downstate  they  were  1.5  percent,  or 
a  rate  22  percent  higher  than  for 
Chicago.  (See  Chart  1.) 

Down  on  the  Farm 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  two- 
fold. First,  our  rural  population  con- 
tains a  higher  proportion  of  older  peo- 
ple than  our  cities.  Of  the  1940  pop- 
ulation of  Chicago,  5.8  percent  were 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  older;  for 
downstate  Illinois  the  corresponding 
figure  was  8.7  percent.  And  while 
chronic  invalidism  is  not  confined  to 
the  older  age  group,  it  is  found  among 
them  in  higher  proportion.  What  has 
happened  is  that  very  large  numbers 
of  young  adults  have  left  the  farms 
for  the  cities,  leaving  a  gap  in  the 
rural  population  which  automatically 
increases  the  percentage  of  both  the 
oldest  and  youngest  age  groups. 

Second,  rural  counties,  generally 
speaking,  are  less  well  equipped  with 
the  health  and  medical  facilities  nec- 
essary to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  which  result  in  chronic 
invalidism.  In  other  words,  more  peo- 
ple unnecessarily  become  chronic  in- 
valids in  rural  areas  than  in  the  cities. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  moreover, 
that  these  two  facts  together — the  dis- 
tribution of  the  chronically  ill  by  age 
groups  and  by  geographic  areas — give 
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us  a  logical  explanation  of  why  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  old  age 
assistance,  and  other  public  welfare 
programs  have  failed  to  "empty  the 
county  poorhouses."  When  these  pro- 
grams were  initiated,  it  was  confident- 
ly predicted  that  they  would  do  so. 
But  the  burden  of  the  chronically  in- 
valided has  steadily  increased  in  the 
last  decade.  Many  are  younger  than 
sixty-five,  and  not  eligible  for  these 
programs.  Others,  regardless  of  age, 
require  care  which  cannot  be  provided 
outside  an  institution.  So  the  poor- 
houses,  which  are  too  often  old  and 
inadequate,  still  constitute  the  only  re- 
source available  in  many  of  the  states' 
rural  counties.  Part  of  the  Illinois 
plan  recommended  by  the  Commission 
and  already  under  way  as  we  shall 
report  later,  is  for  the  transformation 
of  these  county  poorhouses  into  ade- 
quate, well  managed  nursing  homes. 

The  Medical  Problem 

The  chronic  invalid  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  so  likely  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  assistance  program 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  case,  is  al- 
ways the  victim  of  some  chronic  dis- 
ease or  illness.  A  first  line  attack 
upon  the  causes  of  chronic  invalidism 
must  be  a  medical  attack  upon  chronic- 
illness.  To  be  sure,  many  people 
afflicted  with  various  of  the  chronic 


diseases  do  not  become  chronic  in- 
valids. Practically  all  have  to  make 
some  adjustment  in  their  manner  of 
living,  but  this  may  not  affect  their 
earning  power  or  confront  them  with 
problems  too  difficult  to  manage  within 
their  own  resources.  In  most  cases, 
prompt  adjustment  in  living  habits  and 
occupation  to  conform  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  disease  can  be  made  with 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  all 
of  the  chronic  diseases  are  potentially 
serious.  The  person  who  has  rheu- 
matic or  arthritic  twinges  today  may 
become  the  almost  helpless  invalid  of 
tomorrow.  Adequate  medical  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  for  all  who  are 
chronically  ill  must  be  at  the  heart 
of  our  preventive  program. 

What  are  the  chronic  diseases?  How 
widespread  are  they?  What  proportions 
of  the  chronically  ill  become  chronic 
invalids?  What  does  medical  science 
know  about  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  specific  diseases?  These  were 
some  of  the  major  questions  posed  by 
the  Commission's  study.  The  answers 
are  revealing  in  their  implications  for 
practical  program  making. 

The  most  complete  national  data 
available  in  respect  to  the  spread  and 
intensity  of  the  chronic  diseases  are 
that  of  the  National  Health  Survey  of 
1935-36. 
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That  study  listed  twenty-eight  types 
of  diseases  with  the  attributes  of 
chronicity.  On  the  basis  of  its  sam- 
ple, it  was  estimated  that  17.7  percent 
of  our  total  population  was  suffering 
from  one  or  more  of  these  various 
chronic  diseases. 

More  recent  and  intensive  studies, 
however,  in  almost  every  case  have  re- 
vealed greater  prevalence  of  chronic 
disease  than  reported  by  the  National 
Health  Survey.  For  example,  a  recent 
study  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  directed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  found  that 
for  every  four  known  cases  of  diabetes, 
three  more  previously  undetected  and 
unsuspected  existed.  A  six-year  study 
in  New  York  State  has  just  concluded 
that  cancer  alone  in  some  form  can 
be  expected  to  develop  in  one  out  of 
five  persons.  Still  another  and  very 
important  reason  to  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  chronic  illness  are  greater 
than  at  present  known  is  a  prevalent 
but  mistaken  attitude  concerning  the 
problem,  particularly  where  there  are 
senile  parents  or  deformed  children  in 
the  home.  There  is  an  unwarranted 
sense  of  shame,  tending  to  concealment 
of  the  situation,  particularly  as  in 
many  cases  there  are  no  constructive 
alternatives  for  care  available. 

It  is  therefore  now  estimated  that 
the  percentage  of  persons  with  chronic 
disease  or  permanent  impairment  today 
is  about  18.8  percent  of  the  whole 
population,  ranging  from  3.42  percent 
of  chronic  illness  or  impairment  among 
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children  under  five  years  of  age,  to 
an  incidence  of  60.23  percent  among 
those  eighty-five  years  and  over.  For 
the  state  of  Illinois,  this  means  an 
approximate  total  of  1,483,000  people 
with  chronic  diseases  or  permanent  im- 
pairments. 
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As  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is 
now  estimated  that  1.5  percent  of  the 
whole  population  are  chronic  invalids, 
which  would  mean  approximately  118,- 
000  people  in  Illinois.  On  this  basis, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  some 
8  percent  of  the  people  in  the  state 
who  contract  the  diseases  classified  by 
the  National  Health  Study  as 
"chronic"  will  sooner  or  later  become 
"chronic  invalids." 

The  different  diseases,  however,  vary 
greatly  in  their  severity,  their  effect 
upon  the  general  outlook  of  the  in- 
dividual, his  economic  and  other  capac- 
ities. The  National  Health  Survey 
gave  some  clues  to  these  variations  in 
impact  upon  the  individual,  by  rank- 
ing each  disease  by :  ( 1 )  number  of 
days  lost  from  work,  (2)  number  of 
invalids,  (3)  number  of  cases,  and 
(4)  number  of  deaths  from  chronic 
disease,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Thus,  rheumatism,  which  is  first 
in  number  of  cases,  is  not  so  serious 
in  its  end  results,  for  it  stands  four- 
teenth in  number  of  deaths  caused. 
Heart  diseases,  second  in  number  of 
cases,  is  first  as  a  cause  of  death.  Ac- 
tually heart  diseases,  taken  together 
with  hypertension  (high  blood  pres- 
sure), arteriosclerosis  (hardening  of 
the  arteries),  and  other  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system,  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  group 
of  diseases  from  which  chronic  invalids 
suffer. 

Again,  a  person  with  high  blood- 
pressure — the  most  common  form  of 
chronic  disease — can  often  continue  a 
normal,  happy  life  if  he  practices  a 
suitable  regime  and  diet.  As  Dr.  Peter 
Steincrohn,  in  "What  You  Can  Do 
for  High  Blood  Pressure,"  pungently 
expressed  it:  "We  outline  a  new  way 
of  life.  This  consists  of  relief  of  inner 
tensions,  relief  from  strain  of  business 
and  social  life,  sufficient  rest  and  re- 
laxation, numerous  vacations,  the  cut- 
ting down  of  aggressiveness  and  am- 
bition, and  any  of  the  other  methods 
we  use  to  influence  the  patient  to  live 
along  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  instead 
of  the  usual  sixty."  Similarly,  a  person 
with  breast  cancer  whose  case  is  diag- 
nosed at  an  early  stage  has  every  pros- 
pect of  cure  under  proper  treatment. 
Admittedly,  medical  science  has  as 
yet  only  meager  knowledge  about  the 
causes  of  many  of  the  chronic  diseases. 
Like  smallpox,  typhoid,  and  other 
killers,  one,  two  or  three  generations 
ago,  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
many  instances  is  even  today  still  very 


much  in  the  trial  and  error  stage. 

Yet,  even  with  present  limited  medi- 
cal knowledge,  we  have  found  that  be- 
tween 8  and  12  percent  of  the  severe 
chronic  invalids  might  have  been 
cured,  or  the  disease  mitigated  so  that 
extensive  care  would  not  have  been 
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needed  if  their  cases  had  been  diag- 
nosed and  treated  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  diseases.  When  we  add  to  these, 
substantial  numbers  who  by  rehabilita- 
tive services  can  be  restored  to  a  rea- 
sonably normal  and  self-sustaining  re- 
gime of  life,  we  estimate  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  chronic  in- 
validisin  is  now  preventable.  (See 
Chart  2.) 

Research  Cornerstone 

This  estimate  is  in  terms  of  present 
medical  knowledge.  But  the  past  his- 
tory of  medical  science  and  public 
health  gives  eloquent  testimony  that 
sustained  and  applied  research  will 
open  up  new  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  these  diseases,  develop  increasing; 
effectiveness  in  their  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Indeed,  it  is  already  doing 
so. 

In  the  case  of  cancer,  for  example. 
Dr.  George  E.  Wakerlin,  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  physiology 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Medicine,  recently  said: 

"With  early  diagnosis,  75  percent 
of  the  cases  can  be  cured.  There  are 
two  'if's'  in  this  problem,  however. 
One,  the  matter  of  educating  people 
to  go  to  the  doctors  for  diagnosis ;  and 
two,  more  certain  methods  of  early 
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diagnosis.  For  the  former,  a  campaign 
of  education  is  essential,  including  the 
fact  that  if  cancer  is  diagnosed  early 
the  chances  of  cure  are  great.  For  the 
second,  namely,  a  good  test  for  early 
diagnosis  outside  of  the  obvious  ex- 
ternal symptons,  what  is  needed  is  a 
good  test  which  will  do  for  cancer 
what  the  Wasserman  test  did  for 
syphilis.  This  entails  intensified  re- 
search. 

"Among  the  other  fields  of  active 
research  into  causes,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer  are  the  use  of 
radio-active  substances  including  radio- 
active iodine  and  phosphorous  and 
several  other  of  the  new  isotopes,  many 
of  which  are  by-products  of  atomic 
energy  developments. 

"Still  other  hopeful  developments 
have  been  in  the  use  of  sex  hormones, 
notably  the  use  of  the  female  sex  hor- 
mone in  cancer  of  the  male  prostate. 
Similarly,  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
viruses  to  cancer;  of  the  milk  factor 
in  the  milk  of  mice  in  stimulating 
breast  cancer.  Another  field  of  re- 
search has  been  that  of  nitrogen- 
mustards. 

"The  whole  study  of  the  growth 
process  and  particularly  cell  develop- 
ment, both  normal  and  abnormal,  is 
basic,  and  this  study  must  be  intensi- 
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fied.  That  there  is  a  relationship  to 
diet  may  be  discovered.  Some  400 
compounds  — "carcinogens" —  produce 
cancerous  growths;  but  no  general  pat- 
tern is  found.  How  to  prevent  the 
development  of  abnormal  growths,  or 
how  to  reverse  the  processes  which  in- 
duced the  cancer,  so  that  the  body  will 
eliminate  such  growths — all  must  be 
investigated. 

"Still  other  fields  of  research  involve 
developments  of  surgery  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  ability  to  remove 
entirely  diseased  organs  and  areas  and 
in  the  field  of  treatment  with  radium. 
Aside  from  the  large  percentage  of 
cures  which  follows  early  diagnosis, 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
economic  life  of  many  individuals  can 
be  extended  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years  and  that  pain  and  suffering 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of 
new  drugs  and  new  processes." 

Encouraging  prospects  of  reducing 
the  seriousness  and  incidence  of  chronic 
invalidism  in  other  areas  are  noted  by 
Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy, 
and  an  outstanding  authority  in  the 
fields  of  physiology  and  medical  re- 
search. Dr.  Ivy  says: 

"In  the  case  of  all  the  chronic  dis- 
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eases,  some  research  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, e.g.,  in  the  case  of  high  blood 
pressure,  an  extract  of  the  kidney  is 
being  studied,  also  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  find  a  drug  which  will 
lower  blood  pressure  without  causing 
headache  and  other  undesirable  side 
effects  happening.  The  more  wide- 
spread use  of  the  mobile  X-ray  equip- 
ment is  finding  cases  of  tuberculosis 
earlier,  when  the  disease  is  more  easily 
cured ;  the  finding  of  cases  earlier  and 
curing  them  decreases  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Also,  there  is  definite  hope 
that  the  BCG  vaccine  may  be  used  to 
protect  against  tuberculosis.  Some 
work  is  being  done  on  all  the  chronic 
diseases.  With  increased  facilities  for 
the  study  of  these  diseases,  at  least 
several  of  them  should  be  brought 
under  control  within  another  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years." 

Recommendation 

Highly  significant,  therefore,  is  the 
first  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion that:  "The  State  of  Illinois  should 
authorize  immediately  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Research  Institute  for 
the  study  of  chronic  diseases  and  geriat- 
rics, to  be  operated  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  in 
connection  with  the  research  hospitals 
attached  to  the  university." 

The  Commission,  moreover,  is  bold 
enough  to  express  the  belief  that  this 
Research  Institute  will  "pay  out."  It 
adopts  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Ivy  to  pro- 
vide an  initial  expenditure  of  $2,500,- 
000  to  erect  a  200-bed  institution  for 
chronic  disease  and  geriatrics,  with  an 
extensive  out-patient  department,  ad- 
junct service  in  radiology,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  nutrition,  and 
every  facility  for  research  and  teach- 
ing. Annual  operating  costs,  it  antici- 
pates, will  be  $950,000.  But  "on 
the  basis  of  expenditures  now  being 
made  for  persons  requiring  public 
assistance  because  of  chronic  invalid- 
ism,"  it  says,  "there  is  every  indication 
that  research  and  improved  treatment 
will  reduce  these  costs  over  a  period 
of  years  and  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self'." 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  institute 
should  operate  in  a  research  vacuum. 
Rather,  the  Commission  sees  it  as  a 
focal  point  in  an  integrated  statewide 
program  for  the  development  of  better 
medical  care  for  the  chronically  ill. 
Close  relationship  would  be  main- 
tained between  it  and  the  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
nursing  homes  serving  the  infirm  and 
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chronically    ill.     Patients    from    these  cians    and    specialists;    administrative 

agencies    will    be    referred    to    it    for  agencies  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 

clinical   study;    the   results   of    its    re-  care  and  treatment  of  the  chronically 

search   will   be  available   to  all  physi-  ill  can  consult  it  for  advice. 

AN  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM 


Underlying  all  of  the  many  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  is  the 
guiding  principle  that  the  state's  pro- 
gram for  the  chronically  ill  must  be 
based  on  an  integrated  and  coordinated 
plan.  Efforts  to  prevent  and  reduce  the 
extent  of  chronic  invalidism  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  plans  for  more  ade- 
quate care.  The  resources  of  public 
welfare,  public  health,  public  and  pri- 
vate hospitals,  nursing  services,  insti- 
tutions, must  be  brought  together  in 
an  effectively  concerted  attack  upon 
the  problem.  Indeed,  the  make-up  of 
the  Commission  and  the  range  of  its 
study  serves  to  demonstrate  accept- 
ance of  this  principle.  Although  the 
early  initiation  came  through  the  Pub- 
lic Aid  Commission,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  organization  and  coordination  of 
the  study,  the  project,  as  already  noted, 
has  been  essentially  a  cooperative  one, 
with  medical,  public  health,  hospital, 
nursing,  and  other  groups  assuming 
major  responsibilities  toward  it. 

Moreover,  the  present  Commission 
realizes  that  its  work  is  still  unfinished. 
The  data  gathered  for  this  present  re- 
port give  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  extent  and  causes  of  chronic  ill- 
ness. They  also  mark  out  clearly  the 
main  outlines  of  a  rounded  program, 
in  certain  areas  of  which  practical  steps 
have  already  been  taken.  But  in  others, 
detailed  administrative  and  financial 
recommendations  which  would  imple- 
ment the  general  plans  already  out- 
lined, must  be  the  subject  of  further 
study.  The  Commission's  report  there- 
fore recommends  that : 

"The  State  of  Illinois,  through  rep- 
resentative members  of  its  General 
Assembly  in  cooperation  with  citizens 
and  persons  competent  in  the  field, 
continue  to  study  the  problem  ef 
chronic  illness  and  direct  all  efforts 
toward  a  coordinated  and  well  thought 
out  plan." 

Program  Cornerstones 

The  Commission's  report  shows 
clearly  that  the  cornerstones  of  the 
state's  program  must  be  embedded  in 
soil  where  grow  the  needs  of  four 
main  types  of  people  who  need  service : 

1.  The    chronically    ill — those    persons 


who  are  suffering  from  any  one  of  the 
so-called  chronic  diseases.  As  we  have 
already, seen,  these  number  about  twelve 
times  those  who  become  chronic  invalids. 
(See  Chart  3.)  But  they  constitute  the 
great  reservoir  of  cases,  out  of  which 
are  drawn  this  smaller  number  of  much 
more  serious  cases  whose  need  for  care 
is  so  constant  as  to  create  the  large  de- 
mand and  drain  upon  public  assistance 
resources.  Nor  does  the  Commission  un- 
derestimate either  the  problem  of  family 
financing  or  of  personal  adjustment  con- 
fronting many  of  the  people  afflicted  with 
these  diseases.  In  a  substantial  propor- 
tion, serious  difficulties  are  posed  for 
which  many  need  special  service  or  aid. 
The  commission  estimates  that  this  total 
group  in  Illinois  comprises  approximate- 
ly 1,483,000  persons. 

(2)  Chronic  invalids  who,  either  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  illness  or 
the  circumstances  in  their  family  life, 
are  able  to  get  along  very  well  in  their 
own  homes  with  only  occasional  help 
from  other  members  of  their  own  house- 
hold. The  Commission  estimates  that 
somewhat  more  than  one  third  of  all 
chronic  invalids  fall  into  this  group,  or 
approximately  44,000  people. 

(3).  Chronic  invalids  who  can  best 
be  provided  for  in  their  own  homes,  but 
whose  illness  or  family  situation  is  such 
that  this  may  only  be  possible  if  the 
outside  assistance  of  a  visiting  nurse  or 
a  visiting  housekeeper  is  provided.  This 
group  comprises  another  third,  or  ap- 
proximately 39,000  in  Illinois. 

4.  Finally,  that  group  of  chronic  in- 
valids whose  condition  is  so  serious  that 
home  care  is  not  feasible  and  who  must 
be  given  constant  attention  in  public  or 
private  nursing  homes,  in  general  hospi- 
tals, or  in  special  chronic  disease  hos- 
pitals. These  comprise  slightly  less  than 
one  third  of  the  invalid  group,  or  ap 
proximately  35,000  people. 

These  then  are  tke  major  groupings 
in  whose  interests  a  variety  of  special- 
ized medical,  nursing,  institutional, 
and  assistance  services  need  to  be 
planned,  coordinated,  and  directed.  So 
classified,  the  assistance  problem  begins 
to  assume  more  manageable  propor- 
tions. The  total  number  of  chronically 
ill  constitutes  18.8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state;  the  total  number 
of  chronic  invalids,  1.5  percent.  But 
of  these  latter,  more  than  one  third 
can  maintain  themselves  in  their  own 


families.  Another  third  can  be  main- 
tained in  their  own  families  if  appro- 
priate outside  services  are  available,  and 
slightly  less  than  3  percent  require  the 
most  expensive  institutional  type  of 
care.  It  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  all  four  groups  need  ade- 
quate medical  service  and  that,  as  me 
have  indicated  earlier,  the  provision 
of  such  service  is  the  key  to  the  even- 
tual prevention  and  reduction  of  the 
end  result  problem  of  "assistance"  or 
"dependency." 

Institutional  Care 

Undeniably,  it  is  the  group  of 
chronic  invalids  requiring  institutional 
care  who,  in  recent  years,  have  created 
for  public  welfare  administrations 
what  amounts  to  an  acute  emergency 
problem.  The  need  for  beds  for  this 
group  is  so  great  that  even  people  of 
considerable  wealth  cannot  readily  find 
adequate  places  for  members  of  their 
family  who  need  constant  medical  or 
nursing  care.  People  of  moderate ' 
means  can  hardly  ever  find  a  place  or 
afford  the  high  cost.  In  Illinois,  the 
Commission  found  that  the  number  of 
beds  of  all  kinds  now  available  is  less 
than  one  third  the  number  needed  to 
care  for  all  types  of  chronic  invalids, 
exclusive  of  those  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  illness.  Even  for 
these  latte-  cases,  for  whom  the  pro- 
vision of  institutional  facilities  has  long 
been  a  state  or  other  public  responsi- 
bility, almost  40  percent  more  beds  are 
needed  than  now  exist. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study  in  Illinois, 
the  Commission  finds  that  3.3  beds 
per  thousand  of  the  population  for 
chronic  invalids  (exclusive  of  tubercu- 
lar or  mental  cases)  is  an  absolute 
minimum.  The  probable  needs  are  4.5 
per  thousand,  and  as  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  the  use  of  such  facilities 
increase  'the  demand,  it  seems  likely 
that  5.5  per  thousand  will  more  nearly 
represent  the  need.  No  community  in 
Illinois  now  comes  anywhere  near 
meeting  this  minimum;  nor  have  many 
surveys  in  other  states  and  communities 
yet  shown  any  place  where  this  num- 
ber of  beds  is  available. 

To  provide  the  additional  beds 
needed  in  Illinois,  the  Commission 
recommends  a  four-point  program. 

1.  Continue  and  extend  the  present 
program  for  converting  county  homes 
into  public  nursing  homes  for  the  in- 
firm and  chronically  ill. 

2.  Add  wings  or  adjacent  buildings 
to  both  public  and  voluntary  general 
hospitals. 
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Why  not  convert  our  old  type  county  farms  into  homes  for  the  chronically  ill, 
asks   the   author.    In    Illinois,   nineteen   of   these   are   now   "going   concerns." 


3.  Extend  infirmary  facilities  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  homes  for  the  aged. 

4.  Establish   private  nursing   homes 
of  high  standards. 

Conversion  of  County  Homes 

The  plan  for  converting  county 
homes  has  been  under  way  since  1945. 
Bills  framed  at  that  time  permitted 
the  conversion  of  county  farms  into 
nursing  homes  and  authorized  them 
to  accept  people  able  to  pay  for  care 
from  their  own  funds,  as  well  as  those 
paid  for  from  public  assistance  grants. 
By  doing  this  the  legislature  not  only 
made  these  new  facilities  available  to 
non-indigents,  but  made  clear  that  they 
would  not  be  regarded  as  just  more 
"poorhouses"  in  different  dress.  The 
law  also  removed  the  provision  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Act  disallowing  pen- 
sions to  people  living  in  nursing  homes 
or  institutions. 

This  latter  action,  however,  con- 
tained the  following  provision:  "If  the 
facilities  of  such  homes  or  institutions 
with  respect  to  care,  sanitation  and 
general  hygiene  are  in  conformity  with 
standard  prescribed  by  the  Illinois 
Public  Aid  Commission  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  the  inmates  thereof."  In  other 
words,  where  the  individual's  pension 
is  used  to  pay  the  institution  for  his 
care,  the  state  agency  must  prescribe 
standards,  offer  consultant  service  and 


leadership    in    the    development    of    a 
satisfactory  program. 

Since  its  passage,  nineteen  of  fifty- 
six  counties  with  county  homes  which 
might  be  adaptable  have  either  taken 
advantage  of  the  act  or  are  now  at 
the  point  of  doing  so.  Wide  variations 
in  their  needs,  the  character  of  the 
original  institution,  and  local  facilities 
available  for  medical  service  have  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  state  standard 
making  and  supervision.  Requirements 
must  be  flexible,  and  the  relationship 
not  merely  one  of  inspection,  but  of 
continuous  cooperation  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  most  profitable  services  which  the 
state  offers  are  those  of  consultation 
in  formulating  initjal  plans,  assistance 
in  cost  accounting,  and  budget  making, 
negotiation  over  rates,  community  co- 
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operation,   and  other  matters  of  prac- 
tical operation. 

The  plan  has  already  demonstrated 
its  value.  There  are  approximately 
1,250  beds  in  nineteen  county  farms 
which  have  already  been  converted  and 
are  now  actually  in  operation.  Sixty 
percent  of  them  are  occupied  by  old 
age  pension  and  blind  assistance  recipi- 
ents. The  average  cost  to  the  state 
for  each  of  them  is  approximately  $60 
a  month,  or  a  total  monthly  outlay  of 
$45,000.  If  these  beds  were  not  avail- 
able it  would  be  necessary  to  find 
other,  more  expensive  and  generally 
less  satisfactory  facilities  to  provide  for 
that  number  of  chronically  ill  pen- 
sioners. 

Moreover,  the  experience  of  the 
most  recently  opened  home  is  typical. 
As  a  county  farm  of  the  old  type  it 
had  only  seven  residents.  Two  months 
after  it  opened  as  a  converted  home, 
it  had  fifty-five.  After  further  repairs 
are  completed,  it  will  have  eighty-five. 

With  notable  exceptions  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
great  potentialities  of  using  public 
homes  serving  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters have  yet  to  be  realized.  For 
example,  the  plans  for  Oak  Forest — 
the  Chicago-Cook  County  home — vis- 
ualize its  becoming  a  first  class  institu- 
tion for  chronic  invalids.  There  will 
be  direct  affiliations  with  university 
medical  schools  for  research  in  geriat- 
rics and  the  chronic  diseases  which 
will  give  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
studies  of  the  causes,  treatment,  and 
management  of  senility,  for  Oak  For- 
est has  a  large  group  of  senile  patients 
about  whom  little  is  known  and  for 
whom  neither  adequate  service  nor 
research  programs  have  been  developed. 

The  economy  of  investing  money  to 
make  these  old  buildings  really  usable 
is  obvious.  The  capital  outlay  for 
building  a  new  home  with  the  capacity 
of  the  one  shown  on  this  page  would 
be  about  half  a  million  dollars.  Its  re- 
conditioning cost  $60,000.  In  another 
county,  a  building  that  would  have 
cost  $750,000  required  only  $20,000 
for  reconditioning.  The  commission 
estimates  most  conservatively  that  it 
would  take  at  least  $35,000,000  to 
build  new  facilities  equal  to  the  actual 
or  potential  bed  capacity  of  Illinois' 
present  county  farm  buildings.  The 
total  cost  of  converting  these  build- 
ings in  accordance  with  prescribed 
minimum  standards  probably  will  be 
less  than  $3,000,000.  Another  $1,500,- 
000  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  cost 
of  more  adequate  standard  facilities, 
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but  even  so  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous saving  in  dollars  .  .  .  and  facilities 
would  be  provided  now. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  local 
voluntary  community  support  can  be 
enlisted  to  meet  part  of  these  conver- 
sion costs.  In  one  county  private  sub- 
scriptions of  $6,290  were  raised  toward 
the  expenses  of  new  equipment.  In 
another,  the  local  service  clubs  under- 
wrote all  expenses  for  completely 
equipping  a  room  for  chronic  invalids. 
In  almost  every  county  there  has  not 
only  been  community  interest  but  di- 
rect financial  support  in  addition  to  the 
public  monies  appropriated. 

With  such  data  and  experience,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Commission, 
in  its  interim  report,  strongly  urges 
the  remaining  counties  in  the 
state  to  take  similar  steps.  It 
emphasizes  that  facilities  for  the 
chronically  ill  should  be  located 
in  local  communities  near  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  pa- 
tients. They  can  be  best  ad- 
ministered and  operated  under 
local  control,  with  appropriate 
state  supervision  to  provide 
guidance  as  to  standards  and 
services.  The  experience  to 
date  is  strong  evidence  that  this 
plan  be  decidedly  preferable  to  any 
plan  for  large  state  financed  and  state 
controlled  institutions,  remote  from 
local  needs,  local  resources,  and  the 
natural  assumption  of  local  responsi- 
bilities. 

General  Hospitals 

Studies  of  the  commission  indicated 
that  for  most  general  hospitals  new 
wings  or  adjacent  buildings  designed 
for  a  number  of  chronic  patients  equal 
to  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  hospital  will  be  as- 
sured of  sufficient  occupancy  to  justify 
the  cost.  Such  beds  would  be  available, 
not  only  to  private  pay  patients,  but 
also  to  patients  from  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls,  the  cost  of  whose  care  is 
paid  for  from  public  welfare  funds. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
many.  The  administrative  experience 
of  the  hospital  would  be  immediately 
available.  So  also  would  its  facilities 
for  medical  and  nursing  care.  And 
not  the  least,  these  additional  beds  for 
chronic  cases  would  free  beds  in  the 
hospital  itself  for  use  for  acute  cases, 
which  are  now  so  badly  needed  in  al- 
most all  instances. 

Although  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  question  of  where 


facilities  should  be  located,  with  one 
school  of  thought  urging  that  all 
should  be  in  connection  with  general 
hospitals,  the  issue  is  in  fact  academic. 
For  many  years  to  come  ail  facilities 
that  can  be  made  available  will  be 
needed.  The  important  thing  to  recog- 
nize is  that  we  must  rely  on  the  gen- 
eral hospital  for  expert  diagnosis,  in- 
tensive treatment,  and  major  surgery 
where  it  is  required. 

Private  Homes  for  the  Aged 

Only  a  few  private  homes  for  the 
aged  now  admit  people  with  chronic 
diseases,  and  these  limit  their  care  of 
chronic  invalids  to  those  whose  invalid- 
ism  develops  after  admission  to  the 
home.  The  Commission  therefore 
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urges  that  private  homes  begin  plan- 
ning to  adapt  their  facilities  to  en- 
able them  to.  receive  and  care  for  an 
increasing  number  of  the  chronically 
ill.  Particularly  when  endowments  or 
other  monies  become  available  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  it  points 
out,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  design  these  for  the 
care  of  invalid  cases,  locating  them, 
where  possible,  in  connection  with  or 
convenient  to  a  general  hospital. 

Private  Nursing  Homes 

In  Illinois,  as  elsewhere,  the  num- 
ber of  private  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged,  operated  for  profit,  has  increased 
markedly  during  recent  years — a  fact 
which  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  such  facilities.  While 
there  are  many  problems  attendant  on 
this  development — one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rcommendations  calls  for 
strengthening  state  licensing  of  these 
private  nursing  homes — the  Commis- 
sion felt  that,  properly  guided  and 
guarded,  these  private  homes  represent 
a  resource,  the  development  of  which 
should  be  encouraged.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  in  communities  where 
the  need  does  not  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  larger  public  or  non-profit 
institutions. 


As  part  of  its  general  program, 
moreover,  the  state  should  assist  the 
managers  of  these  homes  in  achieving 
higher  standards  than  the  minimum 
now  required,  and  in  arranging  for 
medical  supervision  and  close  relation- 
ship with  the  general  hospital  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  located. 
One  further  long  range  opportunity 
for  meeting  the  problem  is  also  noted 
by  the  Commission.  If  housing  au- 
thorities will  give  special  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  the  aged  as  part  of 
their  normal  construction  plans,  some 
of  the  requirements  for  special  insti- 
tutional facilities  can  be  reduced.  It 
therefore  suggests  that  in  new  housing 
developments,  especially  those  located 
within  easy  distance  of  a  general  hos- 
pital, approximately  10  percent 
of  the  ground  floor  units  be  re- 
served for  ambulant  invalid 
cases. 

The  importance  of  this 
recommendation  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Obviously,  many  in- 
valids become  "shut-ins"  if  they 
have  to  climb  stairs.  Moreover, 
while  living  among  non-in- 
valids, there  is  enough  concen- 
tration under  this  proposal  to 
make  it  easier  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  provide  visiting  nurse,  visit- 
ing housekeeper,  recreational  and 
physical  therapy,  and  other  adjunct 
services.  Of  equal  importance  also,  is 
the  fact  that  since  most  communities 
are  embarking  on  large  scale  housing 
developments,  this  will  provide  one  of 
the  quickest  and  surest  ways  of  increas- 
ing facilities  for  chronic  invalids.  This, 
in  turn,  means  that  with  the  care 
given  under  such  surroundings,  not 
only  will  there  be  benefit  immediately 
to  those  invalids  so  housed,  but  it  is 
probable  that  many  will  not  deteriorate 
further  and  thus  require  more  exten- 
sive and  more  expensive  care. 

Rehabilitation  and  Prevention 

While  a  concentrated  medical  attack 
upon  the  causes  of  chronic  illness  must 
be  the  foundation  of  the  program  to 
prevent  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
chronic  invalidism,  two  other  ap- 
proaches can  relieve  the  pressures  for 
financial  assistance.  The  first  is  by 
the  development  of  systematic  rehabili- 
tation programs;  the  second,  by  the 
provision  of  nursing  and  housekeeping 
services  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
care  for  many  people  in  their  own 
homes  who  might  otherwise  have  to 
be  institutionalized. 
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A  rounded  rehabilitation  program 
for  people  in  their  own  homes  as  well 
as  those  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
must,  of  course,  include  occupational 
and  recreational  therapy,  vocational  re- 
training, and  social  services  to  help  the 
afflicted  person,  his  family,  relatives, 
and  friends  cope  with  the  situation.  As 
already  indicated,  the  Commission  es- 
timates that  such  a  program  of  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  would  enable 
many  chronic  invalids  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  eventually  reduce  de-. 
pendency  among  them  by  as  much  as 
20  percent. 

Planned  work  with  the  armed 
forces  during  the  war  and  currently 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  proves 
conclusively  that  physical  recondition- 
ing, educational  training,  recreational 
activities,  and  vocational  guidance  re- 
turn a  larger  percentage  to  useful  and 
self-sustaining  life  than  previously  had 
been  thought  possible. 

At  the  other  end,  studies  of  degen- 
eration through  lack  of  activity  and 
loss  of.  interest  in  any  achievement  or 


of  opportunity  for  self-expression  prove 
these  to  be  important  and  outstanding 
factors  in  permanent  invalidism. 

Further  study  and  practical  plan- 
ning along  these  lines  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram during  the  next  biennium.  Many 
institutions  are  too  small  to  permit  the 
employment  of  full  time  specialists 
from  these  several  fields,  and  one  pos- 
sibility to  be  explored  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  several  institutions  could 
share  these  services  and  expenses.  So 
also  is  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
services  of  volunteers,  following  the 
wartime  pattern  of  volunteer  services 
to  hospitals  and  camps. 

Home  Services 

At  present,  visiting  nurse  or  house- 
keeper service  is  available  in  only 
twenty-three  communities  of  the  state, 
and  the  study  of  ways  and  means  of 
providing  these  facilities  for  all  coun- 
ties has  high  priority  on  the  Commis- 
sion's program  for  the  next  biennium. 
Those  who  can  pay,  it  believes,  should 


do  so;  those  who  cannot  should  be 
aided  by  public  assistance  funds.  But 
practical  plans  must  await  a  systematic 
appraisal  of  the  needs  of  each  county, 
the  nursing  and  housekeeper  service  al- 
ready available,  and  the  development 
of  guiding  principles  for  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  public 
and  private  agencies  which  now  pro- 
vide these  services. 

Central  Registry 

The  Commission  was  fortunate  in 
having  at  its  disposal  the  experience  of 
Chicago's  Central  Services  for  the 
Chronically  111,  of  which  Edna  Nichol- 
son is  director  and  Dr.  William  F. 
Peterson  chairman  of  the  administra- 
tive committee.  Since  its  organization 
as  a  central  point  to  which  aged  and 
chronically  ill  people  could  come  for 
advice  and  referral  to  appropriate  fa- 
cilities for  service,  over  4,000  cases 
have  been  handled.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  over  half  of  these  were  fully  able 
to  pay  for  their  own  care,  and  less 
than  10  percent  were  unable  to  pay 
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anything.  Of  those  needing  care  out- 
side their  own  home,  66  percent  were 
sixty-five  and  over,  27  percent  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  sixty-five, 
and  2  percent  under  fifteen. 

As  a  means  of  systematically  making 
full  use  of  all  types  of  service  avail- 
able to  all  people,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status,  the  Commission  therefore 
recommends  that: 

1.  Each   county  maintain   a  central 
register  of  facilities  meeting  minimum 
standards,  so  that  persons  afflicted  with 
chronic  illness,  and  members  of  their 
families,    may    be    guided    to    the   best 
care. 

2.  Some    areas    experiment    with    a 
central   register  of  seriously  invalided 
persons,    through    the    cooperation    of 
physicians     and     health     and     welfare 
agencies,  as  an  aid  to  better  planning 
to   meet   the   community's   needs. 

Financing  the  Program 

The  Commission  has  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  plans  for  the 
care  and  prevention  of  chronic  invalid- 
ism  must  be  financed  as  well  as  im- 
plemented by  practical  administrative 
auspices  and  procedures.  On  the  basis 
of  such  data  as  we  have  presented  here, 
it  believes  that  expenditures  for  a 
sound,  rounded  program  will  "pay  out" 
in  the  eventual  prevention  and  control 
of  assistance  costs,  no  less  than  will 
its  proposal  for  the  Research  Institute. 

Many  of  the  detailed  problems  of 
administering  and  financing  the  various 
phases  of  the  program  still  lie  before 
it  in  the  continuing  study  of  the  next 
biennium.  Included  in  these  is  the  de- 
sirability or  feasibility  of  a  state  grant- 
in-aid  for  construction  of  county  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions not  qualifying  as  hospitals  under 
the  Federal  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act,  and  the  general  division 
of  state-local  and  public-private  re- 
sponsibility for  the  various  types  of 
services  needed. 

In  its  interim  report,  however,  the 
Commission  makes  two  specific  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  which  will 
clear  the  way  for  the  better  financing 
of  certain  important  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  that  the  state  enact 
the  legislation  necessary  to  participate 
in  the  new  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  hospital  construction.  The 
groundwork  has  already  been  laid  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Hospitals 
appointed  by  Governor  Green  to  work 
with  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

The  second  is  for  legislation  to 
remedy  two  important  defects  in  the 


program  for  financing  care  for  the 
medically  indigent.  Illinois  has  always 
recognized  a  basic  public  responsibility 
for  the  medical  care  costs  for  people 
who  could  not  pay  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  With  the  development  of  the 
state's  health  and  welfare  program,  it 
has  become  standard  practice  to  make 
sure  that  such  persons  have  access  to 
the  same  facilities  and  receive  the  same 
quality  of  care  as  private  pay  patients. 
They  are  free  to  choose  their  own 
physician  or  institution. 

At  present,  therefore,  all  recipients 
of  old  age  pensions,  blind  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  gen- 
eral relief  are  assured  of  medical  care, 
paid  for  by  public  funds.  Moreover, 
the  Illinois  law  provides  that  people 
not  on  the  assistance  rolls,  but  whose 
income  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  medical  care — that  is, 
the  "medically  indigent" — are  eligible 
to  receive  money  from  general  relief 
funds  for  physicians,  hospital  or  other 
medical  services. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  is  already 
established  whereby  funds  can  be 
made  available  for  most  of  the  chron- 
ically ill  or  invalided  who  require  aid 
in  meeting  the  expense  of  care  and 
treatment.  The  first  defect,  however, 
is  in  present  practice.  Some  of  the 
counties  not  receiving  grants-in-aid  for 
general  relief  have  failed  to  set  aside 
sufficient  money  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  medically  indigent.  The  Commis- 
sion urges  that  this  fault  be  remedied. 

The  second  defect  is  in  the  fact  that 
Chicago  and  the  incorporated  town  of 
Cicero  are  excepted  by  statute  from 
this  state  policy.  Here  the  Cook 
County  practice  requires  that  the 
medically  indigent  go  either  to  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  or  to  a  county 
physician,  instead  of  to  a  general  relief 
agency  which  provides  care  by  the  hos- 
pital or  physician  of  the  person's  own 
choice.  The  Commission  urges  that 
the  statute  be  amended  so  that  Cook 
County's  policy  can  conform  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  state. 

Science  plus  Humanity 

At  the  risk  of  some  duplication,  we 
should  like  to  close  with  the  following 
passage  from  the  Commission's  report. 
It  crystallizes,  as  does  no  other  para- 
graph, the  fusion  of  a  long  range  scien- 
tific attack  upon  the  problem  of  chronic 
illness  with  the  need  for  immediate 
measures  to  meet  urgent  human  needs, 
which  has  been  basic  to  the  Commis- 
sion's entire  consideration: 

"The   basic   difficulty   in   long   time 


planning  for  the  chronically  ill,  how- 
ever, rests  in  the  dilemma  that  the 
institutions  which  are  apparently  so 
sorely  needed  today — and  these  insti- 
tutions are  costly — may  not  be  needed 
in  future  years  when  medical  research 
strikes  at  the  causes  of  incapacitating 
chronic  disease  and  succeeds  in  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  it  entirely.  Actually, 
however,  there  is  fio  foreseeable  prob- 
ability that  the  present  number  of 
chronic  invalids  will  be  reduced.  The 
hope,  rather,  is  that  we  can  hold  the 
numbers  approximately  to  the  present 
level,  instead  of  more  than  doubling 
by  1980 — a  very  real  and  threatening 
probability,  unless  we  immediately  and 
successfully  attack  the  problem. 

"The  State  of  Illinois,  therefore, 
cannot  afford  to  wait  out  the  results 
of  research  while  those  now  afflicted 
suffer  acutely  and  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  help  them  in  their 
plight.  One  need  only  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  young  woman  of 
thirty  to  Miss  Eleanor  McCIurkin  of 
Aledo.  herself  crippled  and  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years.  This  afflicted  young 
woman  stated  her  tragic  plight  in  the 
following  words: 

'My  mother  may  have  to  go  for 
another  operation  this  March  or  April 
and  I  have  no  place  to  go  but  to  Oak 
Forest  (Cook  County  Home)  for 
three  or  four  months  until  mother  is 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  opera- 
tion. My  aunt  is  in  poor  health  and 
is  unable  to  care  for  me  as  she  did 
last  year. 

'I  notice  that  you  have  studied 
about  various  homes  where  people  with 
chronic  diseases  are  taken  care  of.  Oak 
Forest  hasn't  got  treatment  rooms. 
where  massages  and  electrical  treat- 
ments* are  administered  to  the  patient 
in  order  to  prevent  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  patient  from  becoming 
too  weak  from  disuse  of  the  muscles. 
...  I  can't  afford  to  become  too  weak, 
or  my  mother  will  have  a  bedridden 
patient  to  care  for  as  long  as  I  live. 

'Another  thing  is  we  can't  afford 
to  pay  for  my  care.  I  don't  know  if 
we'll  even  manage  a  small  sum  to  pay 
as  long  as  I  stay  there. 

'I  heard  through  a  friend  that  the 
Elgin  State  Hospital  may  have  such 
facilities  in  taking  care  of  chronically 
ill  patients.  Is  this  true? 

'If  you  can  help  me,  won't  you  do 
so  immediately  ...?'' 


'Since  this  letter  was  writen  in  1946.  Oak 
Forest  has  purchased  considerable  physiotherapy 
equipment. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  Food  Front 

Unless  a  solution  to  the  world 
food  situation  is  found,  "the  resultant 
economic  collapse,  if  not  chaos, 
throughout  the  world  could  exceed  that 
of  the  early  1930's,"  reported  Secre- 
tary General  D.  A.  Fitz  Gerald  to  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Coun- 
cil of  UN's  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization on  October  27.  Per  capita 
food  consumption  for  the  crop  year 
July  1947  to  the  end  of  June  1948 
will  be  a  little  below  last  year  and 
nearly  10  percent  below  prewar  con- 
sumption. What  this  actually  means, 
he  said,  is  that  people  in  unlucky 
countries  will  have  30  percent  less 
food  than  before  the  war. 

To  get  at  the  problem  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  world's 
foods,  the  FAO,  at  its  Geneva  meeting 
last  summer,  set  up  a  new  eighteen- 
nation  World  Food  Council  to  suc- 
ceed the  emergency  group,  the  IEFC. 
According  to  the  United  Nations 
II  cekly  Bulletin,  the  new  council  will 
be  a  stronger  body,  able  to  make 
broader  recommendations  to  nations  for 
allocation  of  scarce  foods.  As  it  is 
now  constituted,  however,  the  powers 
of  the  group  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  FAO  last  year. 
Under  that  plan,  each  member  nation 
would  have  delegated  authority  to  a 
World  Food  Board  to  allocate  food  to 
famine  threatened  areas,  and  to  re- 
move food  surpluses  from  the  world 
market  and  sell  them  on  favorable 
terms  to  poor  countries. 

In  this  country,  upon  which  falls  so 
much  of  the  moral  responsibility  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  sharing  with 
food-hungry  nations,  government  pro- 
posals for  providing  economic  aid 
abroad  and  meeting  the  high  price 
situation  at  home  were  being  readied, 
as  this  issue  went  to  press,  for  presen- 
tation to  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress called  for  November  17.  Toward 
the  end  of  October,  there  were  opti- 
mistic reports  on  the  results — so  far — 
of  the  voluntary  wheat  conservation 
program.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  consumers,  farmers,  and  distillers, 
the  desired  saving  of  100,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  by  the  first  week  in 
January,  seemed  assured.  In  his 


broadcast  calling  for  the  special  session, 
however,  President  Truman  gave  in- 
formation -on  needs  abroad  which 
showed  that  this  saving  was  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  told  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  annual 
forum  on  October  22,  "that  any  project 
of  our  government  has  ever  received 
more  careful  study  and  preparation 
than  this  problem  of  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  of  this  earnest  thoughtful- 
ness  can  gain  entrance  to  Congress  on 
November  17. 

Introducing — 

Today,  when  the  stereotypes  of 
yesteryear  still  linger  in  the  public 
conception  of  social  work,  adequate 
interpretation  of  modern  social  wel- 
fare programs  and  policies  is  a  vital 
but  unmet  need.  In  the  face  of  this 
gap  in  public  understanding,  any  word 
of  a  renewed  effort  made  by  social 
agencies  to  develop  and  improve  their 
publicity  programs,  is  encouraging. 

The  public  relations  service  recently 
set  up  by  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
project  will  seek  through  the  use  of 
national  publicity  media  to  introduce 
more  of  the  general  public  to  the 
present  day  family  agency  and  what  it 
is  prepared  to  do  for  people.  It  will 
also  give  assistance  to  member  agencies 
in  interpreting  their  services  on  the 
local  level.  James  H.  Scull,  formerly 
public  relations  executive  for  United 
Seamen's  Service,  will  head  up  the 
program. 

In  explaining  the  new  service,  Frank 
J.  Hertel,  general  director  of  FSAA, 
pointed  out  that  although  750,000  peo- 
ple were  aided  last  year  by  FSAA's 
240  member  agencies,  large  numbers  of 
people  are  still  unaware  of  the  skilled 
services  available  to  them  through 
family  agencies.  Many  still  think  of 
them  in  terms  of  the  "paternalism"'  and 
the  relief  functions  of  former  decades. 
Only  the  better  informed  realize  how 
these  agencies,  with  a  half  century  of 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence behind  them,  "have  put  the  social 
sciences  to  work  in  combatting  the  ad- 


mittedly alarming  increase  in  divorce, 
broken  homes,  delinquency  and  other 
family  ills,"  according  to  Mr.  Hertel. 
Nor  is  it  generally  understood  that  the 
modern  family  agency  is  beginning  to 
reach  beyond  the  needy  and  desperate 
to  provide  service  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, in  such  projects  as  marriage 
counseling  and  communitywide  educa- 
tion for  family  living." 

Accent  on  Youth 

A  roundup  of  news  on  state  legis- 
lative action  during  1947  sessions 
shows  an  encouraging  trend  toward 
helping  young  delinquents  get  their 
bearings  in  this  unsteady  world  rather 
than  meting  out  punishment  only. 

A  number  of  states  authorized  in- 
terim groups  to  study  youth  troubles 
and  services,  with  the  provision  that 
action  was  to  be  recommended  to  the 
next  legislative  session.  Some  states 
created  new  bureaus  to  deal  expressly 
with  youth  problems.  A  majority  of 
states  emphasized  rehabilitation  of  de- 
linquents. 

Wisconsin  became  the  second  state 
to  adopt  a  plan  based  on  the  model  act 
drafted  by  the  American  Law  Institute. 
The  Youth  Service  Act,  passed  by  this 
legislature,  is  labeled  by  Wisconsin 
Welfare  as  "perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant single  welfare  bill  enacted  by  this 
session."  The  act  creates  a  Youth 
Service  Division  in  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
eleven-member  advisory  Youth  Serv- 
ice Commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. It  brings  together  in  one  pro- 
gram, the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  correctional  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquents  and  young 
offenders  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  prevention  program  will  pro- 
vide services  of  experts  in  community 
organization  to  communities  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  local  prevention 
programs.  The  correctional  program 
is  aimed  to  eliminate  haphazard  and 
inequitable  sentencing  of  young  of- 
fenders by  allowing  for  commitments 
to  be  made  to  a  central  state  authority 
rather  than  direct  to  a  correctional  in- 
stitution. Plans  for  correctional  treat- 
ment will  be  made  after  comprehensive 
study  and  diagnosis  of  the  individual. 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IT  WILL  BE  A  SOBERED  CONGRESS 

that  gathers  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 17  for  the  special  session  called  by 
President  Truman. 

Published  interviews,  both  here  and 
abroad,  indicate  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  brushing  up  against  the 
hard  facts  of  our  times,  and  there  is 
quite  a  difference  between  just  hearing 
about  something  and  actually  seeing  it. 
The  80th  Congress  has  a  chance  to  be 
great,  and  many  of  its  members  are 
coming  back  to  Washington  deter- 
mined that  it  live  up  to  its  opportuni- 
ties. And  the  potentialities  of  great- 
ness are  there  despite  the  antics  of  some 
of  the  headline  snatchers. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  twenty-sixth 
time  in  history  that  a  special  session  of 
Congress  has  been  called.  The  first 
was  called  in  1797  by  President  Adams 
to  suspend  diplomatic  relations  with 
France,  and  the  twenty-fifth  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  193-9  to  repeal  the 
1935  Neutrality  Act.  The  other  spe- 
cial sessions  marked  times  of  emer- 
gency, but  none  of  them  could  match 
the  present  call  in  seriousness. 

*      +•      *• 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Committee  is  expected  to  make  a  re- 
port in  the  near  future  in  which  it 
will  urge  a  full  and  fair  hearing  for 
those  organizations  branded  "subver- 
sive" by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  is  understood  that  Attorney  General 
Clark  has  already  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  he  will  hear  any  organization 
that  feels  it  has  been  unjustly  tagged. 
The  committee  is  also  urging  federal 
agencies  to  make  every  effort  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  employes  accused  of 
disloyalty,  including  full  information 
to  the  worker  on  the  charges  leveled 
against  him,  and  fair  and  impartial 
hearings  to  sift  the  evidence. 


FOR    TEN    YEARS    JERRY    VOORHIS 

was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  representing  the  12th  Cali- 
fornia district.  He  failed  of  reelec- 
tion in  the  last  election  and  has  since 
been  devoting  his  abilities  and  energies 
to  the  writing  of  a  book,  "Confessions 
of  a  Congressman,"  published  late  last 
month  (Doubleday  Doran). 


Mr.  Voorhis  was  a  good  congress- 
man. His  integrity  and  ability  were 
admitted  even  by  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  most  violently.  His  book 
should  be  required  reading  for  anyone 
wanting  to  understand  Washington 
and  particularly  Capitol  Hill. 

•*•       4-       > 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  is  said  to 
have  branded  Senator  Robert  Taf t  ( R. 
Ohio)  as  a  radical  because  of  his  hous- 
ing bill.  Said  Mr.  Nelson: 

"I  predict  that  no  man  who  stands 
for  socialism  in  housing,  in  medicine, 
and  in  general  welfare  can  become  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States." 


THE  CITIZENS  FOOD  COMMITTEE 
is  finding  the  going  tough  with  only  its 
chairman,  Charles  Luckman,  viewing 
its  chances  of  success  with  optimism. 
The  opinion  of  Washington  generally 
seems  to  be  that  only  rationing  will 
work  but  that  rationing  is  politically 
out  of  the  question  in  an  election  year. 
The  President  will  submit  a  pro- 
gram to  Congress  upon  its  return  for 
the  special  session,  but  no  one  expects 
him  to  ask  for  the  re-enaction  of  over- 
all rationing  legislation.  At  least,  not 
at  the  consumer  level. 

•*••»•      + 

THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S 
Party  has  been  furnishing  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  with  plenty  of  good 
"dog-days"  copy.  The  "equal  rights" 
organization  is  torn  between  two  fac- 
tions, both  of  which  claim  to  be  the 
legally  elected  directors.  Both  have 
gone  to  court  to  make  their  claim  stick. 
It  seems  that  one  group,  termed  the 
"insurgents"  by  the  other,  held  an  elec- 
tion last  January.  But  the  incum- 
bents, elected  in  a  mail  order  conven- 
tion in  1945,  refuse  to  turn  over  the 
keys  to  the  party  headquarters,  a  beau- 
tiful old  colonial  mansion  on  B  Street, 
Northeast,  not  far  from  the  Capitol. 
The  late  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  it 
will  be  remembered,  bought  the  house 
and  left  it  to  the  party  in  her  will. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  organization 
live  there,  and  all  use  it  as  a  club. 


The  case  is  being  heard  by  District 
Judge  James  Proctor.  To  date,  he  has 
i  cached  no  decision.  So  the  older  group 
is  still  hanging  on  to  the  so-called  Bel- 
mont House  and  the  two  factions  are 
not  on  speaking  terms. 

The  party's  pet  legislative  baby,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  is  due  to 
come  up  before  the  present  Congress. 
That  is,  if  the  ladies  can  forget  their 
"mad"  long  enough  to  give  the  pro- 
posal the  necessary  attention. 


As    A    RESULT    OF    THE    TWO-DAY 

conference  held  in  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Migrant  Labor  a  new 
agency  to  help  migrant  farm  labor 
has  come  into  being. 

The  group  will  be  known  as  the 
National  Citizens  Council  on  Migrant 
Labor.  Its  program,  as  outlined  at 
the  October  conference,  will  include 
wage  laws  for  migrant  farm  laborers, 
public  control  of  labor  camps,  safe 
transport  of  workers,  Social  Security 
benefits,  health  and  school  services.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  council  will 
be  to  prevent  the  sale  to  private  in- 
terests of  the  fifty-two  permanent  and 
seventy  temporary  federal  farm  labor 
camps.  Under  a  recently  passed  law, 
the  camps  are  to  be  sold  and  the  coun- 
cil hopes  to  insure  that  the  salr  will  be 
to  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  farmers 
associations. 


THE  AWKWARD  WORDING  OF  AN   ITI 

on  this  page  in  September  seemed  to 
say  that  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  intention  was  to 
report  that  the  division  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  picture,  so  far  as 
the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  concerned.  These  functions 
were  transferred  to.  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  with  a  greatly  reduced 
appropriation.  Though  its  activities 
have  been  curtailed  by  congressional 
parsimony,  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  is  going  strong. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


National  Recreation  Congress 


An  atmosphere  of  enthusiastic  but 
sober  recognition  of  gains  and  chal- 
lenges in  the  recreation  movement 
characterized  the  29th  NationalRecrea- 
tion  Congress  held  in  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 13  to  17,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 
Representatives  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  Canada  attended  the  event, 
which  was  organized  in  the  best 
"recreation"  manner  with  solid 
thoughtful  sessions  interspersed  with 
dance  exhibitions,  puppet  shows,  and 
community  "sings." 

One  highlight  was  an  address  by 
William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  Columbia 
University's  Teachers  College,  on 
"Recreation  and  the  Atomic  Age."  Mr. 
Russell  predicted  that  the  coming 
atomic  age  would  see  great  programs 
of  recreation,  public  and  private,  to 
help  people  make  suitable  use  of  their 
increased  leisure  time.  With  the  vast 
potentialities  of  atomic  power  for  in- 
creased productivity  and  cheap  power, 
people  will  work  shorter  hours,  live 
longer,  retire  earlier  in  the  future,  he 
said.  Failure  to  provide  at  least  "the 
non-harmful  use  of  leisure  time"  will 
lead  to  conditions  similar  to  those  un- 
der which  Hitler  and  Mussolini  came 
to  power,  he  warned.  He  cited  the 
rapid  spread  of  excessive  drinking,  ca- 
baret life,  and  other  unwholesome 
diversion  during  wartime,  as  illustra- 
tive of  what  happens  when  people  have 
time  and  money  on  their  hands,  and 
lack  guidance  in  putting  their  time  to 
productive  use. 

Comparing  the  present  with  an 
earlier  agrarian  age  'when  the  leisure 
time  of  the  average  citizen  was  rilled 
with  home  duties,  church  programs, 
village  fetes,  he  predicted  that  "there 
will  be  provision  for  great  programs  of 
recreation  supported  by  the  public, 
such  as  national,  state  and  local  parks 
and  playgrounds,  game  preserves,  pub- 
lic theaters,  opera  houses,  orchestras 
and  hobby  centers."  Schools,  churches, 
and  private  social  agencies  will  devote 
much  more  time  to  preparation  and 
planning  for  leisure  time  activities. 

Recreation  is  particularly  needed  by 
the  young  today,  he  added.  Because  of 


union  rules,  seniority,  veterans  prefer- 
ences and  unemployment,  young  people 
often  find  it  difficult  to  find  suitable 
jobs  and  settle  down  at  an  early  age  as 
their  forefathers  did,  and  need  help  in 
making  worthy  use  of  their  free  time. 

Planning 

The  three  most  important  con- 
siderations in  planning  recreation  for 
the  community  are  sales  promotion,  the 
relation  of  the  plan  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  ability  to  pay,  C.  Earl 
Morrow,  chief  planning  engineer  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New 
York  City,  told  the  session  on  plan- 
ning and  development  of  recreation 
areas. 

Other  factors  discussed  in  the  ses- 
sion as  important  in  planning  included : 
the  racial,  economic,  and  cultural  in- 
terests of  the  community,  available  re- 
sources, climatic  conditions,  the  possi- 
bility of  sharing  facilities  with  other 
areas,  and  the  employment  of  quali- 
fied personnel.  The  danger  of  "bow- 
ing to  the  whims  of  pressure  groups" 
in  the  community  was  warned  against, 
since  it  "often  results  in  poor  over-all 
planning."  In  many  cities,  it  was  re- 
ported, recreation  plans  are  considered 
at  opera  public  hearings  or  in  neigh- 
borhood cooperative  councils. 

In  the  session  on  the  problems  of 
recreation  agencies  in  cities  of  10,- 
000  and  under,  the  main  emphasis  was 
on  ways  and  means  of  devising  an  ade- 
quate program  without  prohibitive 
costs.  Recommendations  included  a 
careful  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  available  resources  be- 
fore making  expenditures,  trained 
leadership  to  keep  the  support  of  the 
community,  and  the  use  of  volunteers. 
Several  experimental  programs  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  Indiana,  Florida, 
West  Virginia,  and  northern  New 
York,  where  funds  for  recreation  in 
small  communities  are  being  augmented 
by  money  from  the  township,  county 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  state. 

Training 

Present  college  curricula  for 
training  recreation  workers  were  criti- 


cized at  the  session  on  graduate  and 
undergraduate  training  for  recreation 
personnel.  Suggestions  developed  dur- 
ing the  session  aimed  at  turning  out 
more  well  rounded  recreation  leaders 
included:  recognition  on  the  part  of 
educators  that  recreation  has  an  iden- 
tity of  its  own  and  should  not  be  tied 
to  physical  education;  formation  of 
state  recreation  associations;  setting  up 
of  educational  standards  by  the  recrea- 
tion profession;  inclusion  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  courses  in  psychology  and 
social  science;  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  teaching  recreation  skills; 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  curricu- 
lum planners  to  conference  reports. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  possibility 
of  developing  standards  for  recreation 
personnel  will  be  very  limited  'until 
there  is  some  form  of  certificate  for 
recreation  workers. 

Qualifications 

Of  major  interest  in  the  session 
on  personnel  standards  and  problems 
was  the  discussion  of  the  attributes  of 
a  good  recreation  leader.  Qualities 
stressed  included :  training  in  physical 
education  and  the  social  sciences;  a 
background  of  experience  in  sports; 
and  most  important,  such  attitudes  as 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  all  men,  un- 
derstanding of  human  needs,  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  sympathy,  a  belief  in 
democracy,  and  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people.  The  inclusion  of  an  apti- 
tude test  in  civil  service  examinations 
for  recreation  personnel  was  suggested. 
Henry  J.  McFarland,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  municipal  service  division  of  the 
Civil  Service  Division  of  New  York, 
urged  that  public  recreation  agencies 
let  the  Civil  Service  Commission  know 
what  qualifications  they  consider  most 
essential  in  recreation  leaders,  so  that 
the  commission  may  cooperate  as  in- 
telligently as  possible  in  providing  per- 
sonnel. 

Hospitals 

In  the  session  dealing  with  hos- 
pital recreation  for  both  veterans  and 
civilians,  Charles  K.  Brightbill,  direc- 
tor of  recreation  and  entertainment 
service,  special  services,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, described  VA's  recreation 
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services  for  the  105,000  veteran  pa- 
tients in  its  125  hospitals.  A  program 
of  music,  sports,  discussion  groups  and 
concert  series,  is  geared  not  only  to  the 
needs  of  the  patients,  their  ages  and  dis- 
abilities, but  also  to  fitting  them  into 
the  community  to  which  they  will  re- 
turn. However,  he  declared  that  VA 
cannot  handle  this  job  alone,  and  needs 
help  from  the  community. 

Mary  Alva  Roof,  supefvisor  of  spe- 
cial services  of  the  park  and  recreation 
department  in  Columbia  (S.  C.)  re- 
ported that  over  thirty  community  or- 
ganizations there  are  cooperating  in 
providing  a  rehabilitative  program  for 
the  patients  in  a  nearby  VA  hospital. 

On  the  Campus 

Recreation  in  today's  colleges  is 
expanding  and  changing  greatly  to 
meet  new  problems  of  increased  enroll- 
ment, accelerated  programs,  and  hous- 
ing difficulties,  it  was  reported.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  veteran  students  with 
families,  on-the-spot,  easily  available, 
inexpensive  recreation  was  recom- 
mended for  the  family  as  a  group.  On 
some  campuses,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  set  up  bureaus  to  secure 
baby  sitters  for  married  veterans  with 
small  children.  At  Syracuse  University, 
the  veterans  themselves  organized  a 
nursery  school  for  their  children. 

An  interesting  new  development  is 
the  joint  participation  of  faculty  and 
students  in  recreation  activities.  An 
instance  at  New  Hampshire  University 
was  cited,  where  faculty  and  students 
join  in  a  program  of  square  dancing. 

Essentials  in  planning  college  recrea- 
tion, according  to  the  group,  include:  a 
joint  faculty-student  planning  commit- 
tee ;  a  central  office  to  clear  requests  for 
the  use  of  rooms  and  facilities;  and  a 
chairman  to  stimulate  activities  with- 
out being  "too  much  in  evidence."  It 
was  also  suggested  that,  the  college  pro- 
gram be  tied  in  with  recreation  fa- 
cilities of  the  community. 

Oldsters 

The  keynote  of  the  session  on 
recreation  for  older  people  was  the 
rewarding  job  of  working  with  this 
hitherto-neglected  group,  for  whom  it 
was  reported  special  activities  are  now 
being  conducted  in  254  cities. 

Lillian  Schwartz,  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  declared  that  the  lonely, 
forgotten  oldsters  in  our  midst  are  a 
challenge  to  all  recreation  workers. 
The  mental  and  physical  deterioration 
of  these  people,  she  declared,  is  due  to 


the  psychological  consequences  of  social 
rejection,  isolation,  and  lack  of  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  to  physical  changes. 
Georgene  E.  Bowen  reported  that 
forty  clubs  have  been  set  up  for  oldsters 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  Recreation 
Project  for  Philadelphia's  Older  Peo- 
ple, of  which  she  is  director.  The 
project  was  started  by  the  Philadelphia 
Recreation  Association  in  1945  at  the 
request  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  Inc.,  of  that  city.  Under  the 
program  each  club  is  sponsored  by  a  so- 
cial agency  such  as  a  settlement  house 
or  church,  which  provides  space  for 
the  club  to  meet,  and  is  responsible  for 
its  leadership,  financial  backing,  and 
continuing  program.  The  association 
stands  ready  to  assist  with  suggestions, 
program  materials,  and  training 
courses  and  conferences  for  club 
leaders.  Total  membership  in  the  clubs 
is  now  1,167,  Miss  Bowen  reported. 
Each  group  elects  its  own  program, 
according  to  its  interests.  Some  spe- 
cialize in  crafts  or  music,  others  prefer 
games  or  a  social  hour. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  trained 
leadership  for  these  clubs,  according 
to  Miss  Bowen.  However,  some  un- 
trained people  have  developed  very  suc- 
cessful programs,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  association.  A  leader  to  be 
avoided,  she  added,  is  the  dominating 
person  who  may  take  from  the  old 
people  their  one  chance  "to  say  what 
they  want  and  what  they  don't  want." 

Publicity 

A  publicity  program  based  on  a 
broader  interpretation  of  recreation 
was  strongly  recommended.  Telling 
the  public  that  recreation  "keeps  the 
children  off  the  streets,"  is  no  longer 
an  adequate  reason  for  enlisting  public 
support,  it  seemed  pretty  clear. 

To  get  more  newspaper  publicity, 
Edna  A.  W.  Teall  of  the  Neivark 
Evening  News  suggested  that  agencies 
employ  experienced  public  relations 
people  to  head  up  the  publicity  pro- 
gram; get  acquainted  with  newspaper 
editors ;  provide  newspapers  with  ad- 
vance publicity,  of  scheduled  events. 


The  United  Nations 

and 
Social  Work 


UN's  Social  Commission,  in  its 
recent  session  concluded  on  September 
1'3,  reaffirmed  the  principle  stressed  at 
earlier  meetings  that  social  objectives 
are  the  ultimate  aims  of  all  human  en- 
deavor, to  which  economic  aims  should 
be  subordinated.  It  is  important  to 
remember  this  principle  now,  writes 
Frantisek  Kraus  of  Czechoslovakia, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  in  the 
October  14  United  Nations  Weekly 
Bulletin,  when  "the  international  so- 
cial field  is  not  only  overshadowed  by 
the  dark  clouds  on  the  political  horizon 
but  is  itself  rather  barren."  Most  of 
the  work  in  this  field  so  far  "has  been 
devoted  to  the  search  for  ways  and 
means  rather  than  to  the  cure  and  sub- 
stance of  specific  problems." 

A  Social  Policy 

Mr.  Kraus  cites  as  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  this  philosophy  the  commis- 
sion's unanimous  stand  on  the  question 
of  social  needs  in  backward  areas. 
The  commission  decided  that  "the 


standard  of  life  in  all  underdeveloped 
countries — dependent  or  independent — 
should  be  the  subject  of  international 
study,  with  a  view  to  possible  action  to 
improve  and  raise  that  standard." 

During  the  session,  the  commission 
also  submitted  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  a  "practical  procedure" 
for  coordinating  the  work  of  spe- 
cialized international  agencies  in  the 
social  field.  This  coordination  is  espe- 
cially urgent,  according  to  Mr.  Kraus, 
since  these  agencies  have  been  "com- 
peting with  each  other,"  and  their  lack 
of  coordination  has  "contributed  to  the 
impression  that  international  social 
policy  today  is  barren." 

On  its  list  of  social  problems  suit- 
able for  international  action,  the  com- 
mission gave  top  priority  to  child  wel- 
fare. Besides  approving  the  short  term 
program  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  it  gave  pre- 
cedence to  the  organization  of  long 

The  above  design  won  first  prize  in  a  UN 
poster  contest. 
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range  child  and  youth  welfare  services 
and  to  plans  for  machinery  to  put  them 
into  effect.  Priority  was  also  given  to 
preparation  of  documentation  on  the 
Geneva  Declaration  with  a  view  to  its 
acceptance  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter of  the  Rights  of  the  Child ;  and  to 
principles  underlying  the  treatment  of 
family  problems,  including  legislative 
measures  and  the  desirability  of  inter- 
national conventions  on  such  matters  as 
family  desertion,  protection  of  the  child 
against  neglect  and  cruelty  and  punish- 
ment for  such  crimes,  and  the  status 
and  protection  of  destitute  and  state- 
less children. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Population 
Commission,  the  commission  reviewed 
censuses  of  housing.  It  approved  an 
outline  for  a  Demographic  Yearbook, 
and  recommended  that  the  secretary- 
general  submit  a  preliminary  survey 
on  immigration  at  its  next  session. 
With  the  participation  of  the  Economic 
Commission,  the  international  aspect 
of  housing  was  given  preliminary  con- 
sideration. The  commission  accepted 
a  proposal  of  the  secretary  general 
that  he  arrange  for  a  study  of  house- 
and-country  planning.  Preliminary- 
approval  was  given  to  a  secretariat  re- 
port on  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  offenders. 

On  the  question  of  financing  UN's 
advisory  social  welfare  services  which 
are  conducted  by  the  secretary  general 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  majority  of  the  commission 
voted  to  reject  a  United  Kingdom  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  program's  appropria- 
tion from  a  recommended  $750,000  to 
$150,000. 

Under  the  program  which  has  been 
operating  this  year  with  a  budget  of 
$670,186,  twenty-six  expert  advisers 
have  been  giving  service  in  twelve  na- 
tions; 125  fellowships  have  been  ap- 
proved; advice,  demonstration,  and  in- 
struction in  the  manufacture  of  pros- 
thetic appliances  and  in  the  vocational 
training  of  the  handicapped  are  being 
given  in  nine  countries;  and  technical 
literature  on  social  welfare  subjects 
ih  being  supplied  to  six  countries. 

The  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural Committee  also  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  appropriation  for  these 
services.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
opposed  the  United  Kingdom  view 
that  future  UN  action  in  this  field 
should  be  based  on  stimulating  nations 
to  help  themselves,  pointing  out  that 
many  countries  do  not  have  the  trained 
people  to  be  stimulated.  Vicente  Sotto 
(Philippines)  declared  that  participat- 


ing countries  are  already  providing 
some  assistance  to  the  program,  and 
that  if  they  are  also  burdened  with  the 
cost  of  paying  for  the  services,  the  na- 
tions which  need  help  most  would  be 
unable  to  afford  it.  It  was  his  convic- 
tion that  concrete  action  by  UN  in  the 
social  field  is  its  best  propaganda. 

Demography 

UN's  Population  Commission  has 
taken  steps  toward  increasing  the  com- 
parability of  world  statistics,  reports 
Frank  W.  Notestein,  director  of 
Princeton's  Office  of  Population  Re- 
search, in  the  September  30  United 
Nations  Weekly  Bulletin.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  censuses  which  will  be 
taken  around  1950,  the  commission  has 
provided  for  ,a  mutual  exchange  of 
census  plans,  and  has  drawn  up  a 
recommended  minimum  list  of  sub- 
jects to  be  covered  by  each  census. 

The  commission  also  has  provided 
factual  information  about  the  world's 
population  for  UN  organizations.  It 
is  planning  a  Demographic  Yearbook 
to  be  published  by  the  UN  in  1948. 
The  Yearbook  will  contain  worldwide 
population  data  in  the  general  divisions 
of  area  and  population,  economically 
active  population,  international  migra- 
tion, natality,  mortality,  morbidity,  and 
marriage  and  divorce. 

At  the  World  Statistical  Congress 
held  in  September  in  Washington, 
leading  statisticians  pledged  aid  to  UN 
in  developing  comparable  statistics. 

ICEF 

T  h  e  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  in  its  report  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly  in  October  ap- 
pealed to  member  nations  to  increase 
their  contributions  to  the  fund.  With 
the  $30,000,000  now  on  hand,  ICEF 
has  been  able  to  make  a  start  toward 
providing  aid  through  the  coming  win- 
ter to  between  three  and  four  million 
of  the  most  desperately  needy  children 
in  countries  ravaged  by  war.  Ship- 
ments of  dried  milk,  fats,  and  canned 
meats  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  already  reached  Europe. 
This  aid  falls  tragically  short  of  the 
need,  however.  An  early  survey  by 
ICEF,  which  was  set  up  last  Decem- 
ber by  the  General  Assembly,  indicated 
at  least  60,000,000  children  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East  in  need  of  sup- 
plementary feeding  and  other  material 
help,  Maurice  Pate,  executive  director 
of  the  fund,  reports  in  the  October  21 
I  'nit i'd  Nations  Weekly  Bulletin. 
Pleading  for  additional  contributions, 


he  points  out  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  appropriated  $15,000,000 
to  the  fund,  has  pledged  another  $25,- 
000,000,  provided  this  is  matched  by 
$30,000,000  from  other  nations. 

With  the  resources  now  on  hand, 
ICEF  will 'be  able  to  furnish  one  sup- 
plementary meal  a  day  for  six  months 
to  3,500,000  children.  The  meal  will 
consist  of  three  cents  worth  of  pro- 
tective foods  such  as  milk,  meat,  and 
fats  from  ICEF  and  three  cents  worth 
of  domestically  grown  foods  such  as 
potatoes  or  vegetables,  provided  by 
recipient  countries  from  their  own  re- 
sources. The  benefiting  nations  are 
Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia. 

Much  is  hoped  from  the  United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children, 
scheduled  to  launch  its  drive  early  next 
year.  Under  an  international  advisory 
committee,  headed  by  Chester  Howies, 
national  committees  in  each  UN  mem- 
ber country  will  seek  to  collect  one 
day's  pay  or-  its  equivalent  from 
workers  and  other  citizens.  The  bulk 
of  the  proceeds  will  go  to  ICEF. 

In  the  United  States  this  appeal  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  united  drive 
to  be  conducted  by  American  Overseas 
Aid,  Inc.,  next  February.  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  October  1947,  p.  265.) 

IRQ 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion is  planning  to  ask  UN  member 
nations  to  accept  specific  quotas  of  the 
estimated  1,300,000  displaced  persons 
still  unsettled  in  Europe,  as  the  only 
means  of  liquidating  the  problem  in  the 
forseeable  future,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement on  October  25.  An  inter- 
national conference  is  proposed  at 
which  various  governments  may  reach 
agreement  as  to  the  specific  quotas  they 
will  accept. 

The  commission  also  recommends 
setting  a  deadline  beyond  which  refugee 
status  for  IRO  purposes  could  no 
longer  be  acquired ;  and  the  allocation 
to  the  commission  of  a  three-year 
budget  covering  all  expenses  necessary 
to  liquidate  the  DP  problem. 

As  for  the  prospects  for  favorable 
United  States  action,  settlement  of  the 
problem  through  international  agree- 
ments reached  with  IRO  was  recom- 
mended in  September  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  toured  the  DP  camps 
last  summer.  Representative  Frank  L. 
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Chelf,  who  visited  the  camps  with  the 
group,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress would  ratify  "any  reasonable" 
commitment  made  with  UN  for  admis- 
sion of  a  share  of  these  people  to  the 
United  States.  The  subcommittee 
found,  according  to  Mr.  Chelf,  that 
the  majority  of  the  DP's  would  make 
good  American  citizens,  want  a  chance 
to  work,  and  are  unexpectedly  high  in 
morale.  A  Senate  subcommittee  on  im- 
migration left  for  France  in  October 
to  make  its  own  study  of  the  problem. 

The  commission  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  promote  the  resettlement  of 
the  intellectuals  among  the  DP's.  To 
date,  governments  who  have  accepted 
groups  of  DP's  for  resettlement,  have 
taken  largely  manual  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  rather  than  doctors,  jour- 
nalists, and  scientists. 

To  open  more  doors  to  these  valu- 
able people,  the  commission  has  called 
a  special  Geneva  conference  of  such 
voluntary  agencies  as  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the 
Vatican  Emigration  Bureau,  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  voluntary 
societies  can  be  more  effective  in  break- 
ing down  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
professional  societies  and  other  organi- 
zations against  the  admission  of  com- 
petitors, than  can  the  commission  by  a 
direct  approach. 


Youth 


Education  in  the  art  of  living  in 
"one  world"  seemed  to  be  the  keynote 
of  United  States  youth  groups  organ- 
ized under  social,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious auspices  and  holding  national 
or  international  meetings  this  summer. 
Five  hundred  American  exchange 
students  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  on  June  30,  bound  for  periods 
of  study  at  universities,  visits  to  youth 
hostels,  and  attendance  at  international 
meetings.  Two  hundred  of  these 
young  people  attended  the  summer 
session  at  the  University  of  Oslo.  A 
group  of  American  youth  hostel  mem- 
bers spent  six  weeks  touring  youth 
hostels  in  Norway  in  company  with 
young  Norwegian  hostelers.  A  Girl 
Scout  group  went  to  England  for  the 
International  Folk  Dance  Festival  and 
then  on  to>  Switzerland  for  a  six-week 
international  Girl  Scout  encampment. 
Other  students  from  various  religious 
groups  attended  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  Christian  Youth  in  Oslo. 


A  few  days  before  the  sailing,  100 
Girl  Scouts  from  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  twenty  foreign  countries 
converged  on  Barree,  Pa.,  for  an  in- 
ternational encampment  celebrating  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Girl  Scouting  in  the  United  States. 
Girls  of  many  different  religions  and 
nationalities  shared  their  interests  in 
music,  art,  crafts,  and  sports,  and  held 
discussions  on  topics  chosen  by  them- 
selves, on  the  general  theme,  "Friend- 
ship Builds  A  Better  World." 

Almost  a  thousand  American  Boy 
Scouts  sailed  on  July  24  to  attend  the 
Sixth  W'orld  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Moisson,  France.  For  nine  days  in 
August,  young  delegates  from  forty- 
nine  countries  swapped,  songs,  stories 
of  home,  and  coins  of  many  realms  as 
they  sat  together  around  campfires  and 
in  tent  messes.  A  month  later  2,500 
professional  scouters  met  on  the  In- 
diana University  campus  for  the  eighth 
national  training  course  in  which  the 
national  program  of  the  organization 
in  this  country  was  reported  on. 

In  July,  the  first  postwar  convention 
of  the  International  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  society,  which  claims  a 
worldwide  membership  of  almost  4,- 
000,000,  adopted  "in  principle"  a  pro- 
posal for  a  worldwide  union  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  the  United  Christian 
Youth  Movement,  and  other  Protes- 
tant Evangelical  youth  agencies  into 
"an  ecumenical  Christian  youth  move- 
ment for  Christ  and  the  Church." 

Young  Transients 

The  California  Youth  Commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  governor  in  1945, 
has  received  a  grant  from  the  Rosen- 
berg Foundation  of  San  Francisco  to 
study  the  extent  of  the  problem  of 
transient,  migrant  youth  in  the  state. 
The  plan  of  the  study  is  to  conduct 
simultaneous  surveys  in  fourteen  cities 
on  main  routes  into  the  state  or  in 
areas  where  present  reports  indicate 
that  migrant  young  people  are  congre- 
gating. Information  will  be  obtained 
as  the  young  people  contact  private  and 
public  youth-serving  agencies. 

Youth  Conservation 

A  state  citizens  committee  on 
children  and  youth  has  been  organized 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  South  Carolina. 
Twenty-three  statewide  organizations 
have  been  asked  to  join  the  committee 
"to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 


many  statewide  child  welfare  commit- 
tees and  to  plan  a  program  that  will 
be  helpful  to  organizations  serving  the 
needs  of  children."  The  planning 
board  of  the  former  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Committee  will  act  as  an  advisory 
body  for  the  new  committee.  The 
Youth  Conservation  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  in  1945,  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  movement  origi- 
nated by  the  federation.  It  had  con- 
ducted a  number  of  fact  finding  studies 
in  the  fields  of  services  to  children  and 
youth,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  "development  of 
adequate  resources  and  facilities  for 
the  sound  growth  of  all  the  children" 
in  the  state. 

Shoeshine  Boys 

"Shoeshine,"  the  Italian  film 
which  had  its  American  premiere  in 
New  York  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall  and  will  be  shown  throughout  the 
country  during  the  coming  months,  is 
a  realistic  presentation  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  now  famous  shoeshine  boys 
in  Italy.  Beloved  of  GI's,  these  ragged 
youngsters,  made  wise  beyond  their 
years  by  war  deprivations,  are  shown 
trying  to  make  their  way  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  must  compete  with 
adults  in  the  fight  for  survival.  Caught 
in  the  toils  of  the  law,  they  are  herded 
into  institutions  where  those  in  charge 
are  also  driven  to  the  extremity  by  the 
disorganization  of  the  country. 

The  children  themselves  are  warm 
and  human.  Legally  labeled  "bad 
boys"  they  are  portrayed  in  relation  to 
their  motivations  so  that  the  whole  be- 
comes an  extraordinarily  convincing  in- 
terpretation of  human  behavior. 

Directed  by  Vittorio  De  Sica,  with 
scenario  by  Sergio  Amidei  and  others, 
and  English  titles  by  Herman  G. 
Weinberg,  the  film  is  a  release  of  the 
Lopert  Films,  Inc. 

In  Print 

"Keeping  Up  With  Teen-Agers," 
by  Evelyn  Millis  Duval,  is  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  127,  one  of  a 
series  on  personal  problems  and  family 
life.  Dr.  Duval  submits  that  the 
change  from  rural  to  urban  living  has 
accentuated  the  inevitable  differences 
between  young  people  and  their  par- 
ents. City  life,  she  says,  offers  so  many 
choices  and  so  few  controls  that  the 
standards  youth  lives  up  to  must  come 
from  within  themselves. 

Subscription  and  quantity  rates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  committee,  22 
East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 
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About  People 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
National  Conference  on  Family  Life, 
to  be  held  at  the  White  House  next 
May  6  to  8,  to  seek  specific  ways  of 
strengthening  the  American  family. 

The  original  idea  for  the  conference 
came  from  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  in  1944,  and 
quickly  drew  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  and  the 
Woman's  Foundation.  Its  sponsors  now 
number  1 10  national  organizations, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  over 
40,000,000. 

A  board  of  directors,  composed  of 
representatives  of  labor,  business,  the 
professions,  and  religious  and  civic 
groups,  will  carry  responsibility  for  the 
meeting,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America. 
Boris  Shishkin,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  economist,  is  vice-chairman. 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
conference  will  "take  stock  of  the 
family  in  the  modern  postwar  world" 
and  "will  develop  guideposts  for  volun- 
tary programs  of  action  which  would 
help  achieve  greater  security  for  the 
family  and  all  its  members,  including 
mental  and  emotional  as  well  as  physi- 
cal and  economic  security." 

Preliminary  work  for  the  conference 
will  be  done  by  special  committees, 
which  will  assemble  data  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  high  divorce  rate  and  hous- 
ing needs  for  presentation  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  conference  will  also  have 
the  benefit  of  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Ernest  G.  Osborne 
of  Columbia  University  and  aided  by 
government  personnel. 

Schools 

Mark  Hale,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  Tulane  University,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  department  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Matthew  Schoenbaum  is  the  new 
dean  of  the  school  of  social  work  at 
Loyola  University,  succeeding  Roman 
Haremski. 

Howell  V.  Williams  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  Kent  school  of 
social  work,  University  of  Louisville. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  made 
three  new  appointments  to  its  school 
of  social  work.  Katherine  Handley, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  direc- 


tor of  the  school.  New  faculty  mem- 
bers are  James  McDonald,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission ;  and  Virginia  Kitzmiller, 
recently  executive  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Service  League  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mental  Health  Council 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  appointed  two  new  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council:  Dr.  Alan  Gregg,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Karl 
M.  Bowman,  superintendent  of  the 
Langley  Porter  Clinic  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  succeed  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Tallman  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
George  S.  Stevenson,  medical  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  who  on  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  on  the  council  were  ap- 
pointed consultants  in  mental  health 
to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

New  Jobs 

Helen  M.  Harris  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  United 
Neighborhood  Houses,  a  central  or- 
ganization of  fifty  neighborhood  cen- 
ters in  New  York  City.  Miss  Harris 
was  recently  consultant  on  child  wel- 
fare for  UNRRA  in  China,  and  pre- 
viously headed  the  New  York  City 
mayor's  committee  on  the  wartime  care 
of  children. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  named 
Colin  Herrle  as  national  administrator, 
disaster  preparedness  and  relief.  As- 
sociated with  ARC  since  1910,  Mr. 
Herrle  served  as  assistant  national  di- 
rector of  domestic  operations  in  charge 
of  disaster  relief  during  the  war. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has 
named  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  president 
of  the  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches,  to  head  its  new  department 
of  the  church  and  economic  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  September  Federal 
Council  Bulletin,  "a  basic  part  of  the 
department's  program  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  begun  at  the 
Pittsburgh  conference  last  February, 
when  350  outstanding  leaders  in  va- 
rious sections  of  economic  life  came  to- 
gether as  churchmen  to  discuss  the  re- 
sponsibility and  program  of  the  church 
in  economic  relationships." 

Joan  Kain  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  as  assistant  executive 
secretary.  Previously  Miss  Kain 
worked  with  UNRRA,  serving  in 
France  and  Germany. 


The  Virginia  Conference  of  Social 
Work  has  appointed  Mary  Alice 
Roberts  as  its  first  full  time  executive 
secretary.  Miss  Roberts  is  president  of 
the  conference  for  1948.  For  the  past 
four  years,  she  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Richmond  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau. 

William  H.  Savin  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Mr.  Savin  has  been  serving  as  director 
of  the  American  Epilepsy  League,  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  the  army  after 
four  years  of  military  service.  He  was 
previously  director  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resigned 

George  J.  Nelbach  has  resigned 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  state  com- 
mittee on  tuberculosis  and  public  health 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
in  New  York,  after  forty  years  of 
notable  service  with  the  association's 
tuberculosis  control  program. 

Mr.  Nelbach  has  played  a  conspicu- 
ous role  in  the  expansion  of  county  and 
city  health  departments  in  the  state  as 
well  as  in  the  successful  campaign 
launched  in  1946  to  reduce  diphtheria 
to  a  minor  problem  through  the  mass 
inoculation  of  young  children.  He 
served  on  the  board  and  budget  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  and  as  chairman  of  the 
health  division  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  Robert 
W.  Osborn,  a  staff  assistant  since  1924, 
has  been  appointed  acting  executive 
secretary. 

In  Print 

"Postwar  Problems  of  Migra- 
tion," published  by  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  is  a  collection  of 
eleven  papers  presented  at  the  Round 
Table  on  Population  Problems  during 
the  1946  conference  of  the  fund.  The 
papers  are  grouped  so  that  the  first 
section  deals  with  migration  in  a  world 
setting,  with  specific  discussions  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Europe.  A  second 
section  includes  papers  on  the  present 
status  of  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try, the  demographic  and  economic  im- 
plications of  larger  immigration,  and 
recent  refugee  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope. A  third  section  presents  four 
papers  which  discuss  several  aspects  of 
wartime  migration  in  the  United 
States. 

One  dollar  from  the  fund,  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York  5. 
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A  TREASURY  OF  MEXICAN  FOLK 
WAYS,  by  Frances  Toor.  Crown  Pub- 
lishers. $5. 

MEXICO     HAS     NEVER     BEEN     SO    SYM- 

pathetically,  interestingly,  and  com- 
pletely introduced  to  the  English- 
speaking  public  as  in  Frances  Toor's 
"A  Treasury  of  Mexican  Folkways." 
In  future,  no  one  who  wants  to  know 
about  Mexico  or  plans  to  go  there 
can  do  without  the  book,  or,  using  it, 
can  fail  to  have  an  understanding  of 
Mexican  ways  and  an  insight  into 
Mexican  life  that  will  enrich  contact 
with  the  country  and  its  peoples. 

Every  question  the  intelligent,  inter- 
ested, curious  visitor  has  ever  asked 
finds  an  answer  in  this  "treasury."  In 
a  bit  over  five  hundred  pages  of  text, 
170  photographs,  and  the  fine  drawings 
and  color  plates  of  Carlos  Merida, 
Miss  Toor  has  packed  in  information 
on  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  native 
Mexican  peoples,  in  all  regions  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
diversity  of  cultures  and  environments, 
she  has  managed  to  establish  an  orderly 
marshaling  of  facts  of  description  and 
explanation,  noting  similarities  and 
differences,  suggesting  relationships 
with  the  pre-conquest  and  Spanish  past, 
in  order  to  present  a  comprehensive 
account  of  Mexican  life.  She  is  con- 
cerned with  the  native  peoples,  the 
descendants  of  the  pre-conquest  races 
of  Mexico,  who  represent  the  indigen- 
ous culture  of  the  country.  She  has 
organized  her  information  around  every 
phase  of  their  daily  living,  taking  up 
in  turn  family  relationships,  the  native 
arts  and  crafts  and  costumes,  religious 
practices  and  customs,  social  life,  dance, 
song,  music,  and  the  tales  and  legends 
of  the  various  regions. 

With  a  good  index,  notes,  glossary, 
and  bibliography  the  book  is  in  a  form 
useful  for  reference.  But  it  reads  easily 
and  pleasantly.  The  well  chosen  photo- 
graphs help  to  make  the  descriptive 
text  clear.  Merida's  drawings  are  in- 
formative as  well  as  decorative.  His 
plates  establish  well  the  Mexican  at- 
mosphere in  color  and  in  design,  so 
the  physical  make-up  of  the  book  serves 
in  a  way  to  introduce  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Mexico,  subtly,  as  the  text 
does  explicitly.  The  section  on  music, 
with  airs  noted  and  carrying  the  text 


of   songs,    is   a    notable   addition    also. 

Miss  Toor  has  spent  many  years  in 
Mexico  looking,  listening,  and  learn- 
ing. Perhaps  because  she  came  from  an- 
other land  with  a  completely  different 
heritage  she  was  more  interested  in  all 
those  characteristics  of  the  life  of  the 
people  that  the  Mexican  of  education 
took  largely  for  granted  through  long 
familiarity.  She  noted,  compared,  and 
tried  to  understand.  She  studied  arche- 
ology in  the  great  sites,  but  also  in  the 
life  of  the  villages  where  often  arche- 
ology lives  on  into  our  own  time.  She 
came  to  understand  the  Mexico  of  to- 
day against  the  background  of  the 
Mexico  of  the  Spaniards,  and  before. 

It  is  the  whole  picture,  very  scien- 
tifically noted,  very  sensitively  under- 
stood, and  very  intelligently  interpreted 
which  she  presents  in  her  book.  She 
has  enjoyed  and  loved  Mexico  so  in- 
tensely that  she  has  found  this  way  to 
help  others  toward  her  own  under- 
standing, and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
major  contribution  to  greater  sympathy 
for  Mexico  among  its  neighbors  of  the 
United  States. 

GRACE  L.  MC€ANN  MORLEY 
Director 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

FREEDOM  AND  ORDER— LESSONS  FROM 
THE  WAR,  by  Eduard  Heimann.  Scrib- 
ner's.  $3. 

EDUARD  HEIMANN  is  A  DISTIN- 
guished  scholar  who  left  Germany  and 
came  to  the  United  States  very  early  in 
the  Hitler  regime.  Since  his  arrival  in 
this  country  he  has  both  wielded  his 
pen  and  raised  his  voice  in  democracy's 
behalf.  As  author  of  two  important 
works,  as  well  as  many  magazine  arti- 
cles, he  has  earned  the  right  to  a  care- 
ful reading  by  thoughtful  Americans. 
In  this  present  volume  he  adds  to  his 
stature  as  an  intelligent  advocate  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  author  tells  us  that  "there  can- 
not be  personal  freedom  without  there 
being  order  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  relationship  between 
freedom  and  order  which  this  book 
attempts  to  trace  .  .  .  ."  It  is  his  con- 
tention that  in  our  search  for  freedom 
we  in  the  democracies  have  neglected 
the  order  which  is  needed  to  comple- 
ment freedom,  and  that  in  thus  neglect- 


ing order  we  have  allowed  it  to  become 
the  prerogative  of  the  totalitarians.  In 
this  analysis  of  the  problem  of  main- 
taining order  and  justice  without  loss 
of  the  so-called  essential  freedoms,  the 
author  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  contemporary  thought. 

It  is  one  thing  to  recognize  and 
analyze  the  problem,  and  quite  another 
to  suggest  its  solution.  This  volume 
is  important  for  its  success  in  the  for- 
mer; it  is  disappointing  in  its  failure 
to  provide  the  latter.  Many  readers 
will  wish  to  turn  from  this  to  the  vale- 
dictory of  the  late  Carl  Becker,  "Free- 
dom and  Responsibility  in  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life,"  which  they  will 
find  especially  rewarding  in  the  light 
of  Eduard  Heimann's  analysis. 

RALPH  ADAMS  BROWN" 
State  Teachers  College 
C  art  land.  N.   Y. 

THE  WALLS  CAME  TUMBLING  DOWN. 
Autobiography  of  Mary  White  Ovington. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  $3. 

DURING  THE  LAST  HALF-CENTL  KV, 
the  American  Negro  has  broken 
through  a  wall  of  neglect  coated  with 
false  sentiment.  Without  revolution, 
he  has  accomplished  the  second  step 
in  his  emancipation :  he  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  almost  every  class,  at  least 
symbolic  achievement  in  almost  every 
kind  of  human  endeavor,  has  won  the 
ear  of  the  world  as  an  aspirant  to  com- 
plete equality. 

Miss  Ovington  modestly  tells  of  her 
own  part  in  this  movement,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  growth  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  of  which  she  was  one 
of  the  founders.  With  more  than  half 
a  million  members,  an  annual  revenue 
of  almost  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
at  least  a  score  of  law  suits  won  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  association  has  become  po- 
litically important.  It  has  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  civil 
servants,  teachers,  and  industrial  work- 
ers. It  has  given  hope  and  definite 
goals  to  millions  more.  Yet,  some  of 
its  original  problems  remain  unsolved. 

This  social  movement  shares  with 
others  the  dilemma  that  support  can 
best  be  secured  by  emphasis  on  individ- 
ual suffering:  gross  injustice,  lynch- 
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ings,  evictions,  discriminations,  insults. 
But  such  an  emphasis  in  the  long  run 
tends  to  falsify  the  major  problem. 
This  is  essentially  one  of  everyday 
experiences  to  which  all  the  members 
of  the  group  are  exposed  and  which 
lessen  both  its  happiness  and  its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  contributor  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  dramatic  appeal  pro- 
duces an  emotional  sympathy  with  the 
victim  which,  when  in  every  case  it 
identifies  him  as  a  member  of  a  sepa- 
rate group,  slows  up  the  growth  of 
rational  sympathy,  the  recognition  of 
common  stakes.  To  some  extent  this 
tendency  has  been  counteracted  in  the 
work  of  the  NAACP  by  its  espousal 
of  Negro  art  and  literature.  But  this 
emphasis  also  can  become  excessive  and 
give  a  false  direction  to  the  reeduca- 
tion of  public  attitudes. 

This  book,  then,  is  a  timely  reminder 
of  the  progress  toward  justice  which 
is  possible  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable 
general  social  situation.  It  vindicates 
the  devoted  labors  of  those  who,  in 
the  first  two  decades  of  this  century, 
laid  the  basis  for  a  new  strategy  of 
"uplift" — whose  clear  statements  of 
fact,  incisive  charges  and  positive 
claims  have  proved  to  be  just  the  im- 
pact that  was  needed  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  America.  It  also  leads 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  suspect  that 
the  time  has  come  for  an  even  broader 
approach,  for  new  methods  to  advance 
the  common  cause  of  colored  and 
white  Americans.  BRUNO  LASKER 
Southeast  Asia  Institute 
\ew  York  City 

LOGIC  FOR  THE  MILLIONS,  by  A.  E. 
Mander.     Philosophical    Library.     $3. 

OF     THE     MAKING      OF      POPULAR 

volumes  on  the  nature  of  the  reflective 
processes  there  is  no  end.  But  this  ver- 
sion with  its  variations  on  the  theme 
is  not  just  one  more.  It  is  written  with 
clarity,  discrimination,  and  acumen.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  layman's  prob- 
lems of  thinking  straight.  It  uses  an 
italicizing  of  central  truths  helpfully 
and  its  concrete  illustrations  are  suffi- 
cient to  carry  its  theory  with  persua- 
sion. The  book  does  not  pretend  to 
essential  novelty  but  its  value  is  not 
thereby  lessened. 

Both  the  adult  who  is  without  bene- 
fit of  a  course  in  logic  (or  who  has 
forgotten  his  college  work)  and  the 
general  reader  dismayed  by  the  more 
rigorous  and  formal  texts  can  gain 
help  from  this  introduction  to  scienti- 
fic method. 

Actually  the  problem  posed  by  this 


interesting  analysis  lies  elsewhere.  It 
is:  how  through  educational  processes, 
formal  and  informal,  is  it  possible  to 
get  the  basic  rational  and  reflective 
methods  here  so  lucidly  set  forth  into 
the  habitual  thinking  of  an  entire  new 
generation?  Nothing  less  than  this  is 
desirable  and  needed.  Hopefully,  if 
this  book  could  be  thoroughly  conned 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  every 
high  school  in  the  country  for  the  next 
ten  years,  and  under  convinced  and 
exciting  teachers,  a  dent  might  be 
made. 

It  is  that  kind  of  a  book.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  "belief"  is  and 
"what  you  may  believe"  what  "evi- 
dence" is  and  "generalization,"  "ex- 
planation," "theories,"  and  "deductive 
reasoning"  (these  are  chapter  titles), 
here  is  a  good,  sound,  simple  handling 
of  these  themes.  It  is  a  valuable  book. 
ORDWAY  TEAD 

Lecturer,  Columbia   University 
New  York  City 

WORK  RELIEF  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE, 
1931—1935,  by  Alexander  Radomski. 
King's  Crown  Press.  $3.50. 

THEY  ARE  HISTORY  NOW,  THOSE  FOUR 
dark  years  of  depression,  with  their 
improvisations  of  relief  administration 
which  have  become  the  subject  of 
learned  monographs,  their  frantic 
effort  to  get  help  to  desperate  people 
which  is  the  object  of  dispassionate 
academic  examination. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  reader 
was  a  poor  choice  to  review  Alexander 
Radomski's  cool  objective  study  of  the 
genesis  and  development  of  work  re- 
life  in  New  York  State  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  and 
the  creation  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1931  until  the  end  of  1935, 
when  the  federally  administered  WPA 
took  over.  She  remembers  too  well 
the  faces  of  the  men  who  stood  in  line 
one  bitter  November  dawn  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  job — yes,  on  work  relief 
— in  place  of  a  meal  ticket.  She  re- 
members the  look  of  them  as  they 
waited  their  turn  in  the  office  and  the 
rustle  that  went  down  the  dreary  line 
when  one  of  them  came  out  shouting, 
"I  got  it." 

None  of  these  people  are  in  Mr. 
Radomski's  book.  He  is  concerned  not 
with  the  human  content  of  the  pro- 
gram but  with  its  administrative  as- 
pects, the  legal  framework  in  which 
it  was  set,  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  shaped  its  functioning,  the  dura- 
tion and  source  of  its  funds,  and  the 


variations  in  procedure  that  prevailed. 
For  his  material  he  goes  to  the  record, 
and  anyone  who  had  any  part  in  the 
program  will  agree  that  there  must  be 
plenty  of  record  to  go  to.  His  study, 
he  says,  is  a  "descriptive  survey"  justi- 
fied by  the  significance  of  "a  large 
scale  social  experiment  involving  huge 
public  outlays.  ...  An  added  reason 
for  undertaking  such  a  task  arises  from 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  concept 
of  work  relief  largely  due  to  the  curi- 
ous admixture  of  relief  and  employ- 
ment elements." 

Mr.-Radomski  reverts  frequently  to 
the  "curious  admixture"  and  strives 
to  resolve  the  "confusion,"  but  in  the 
end  he  admits  that  it  is  likely  to  per- 
sist, largely  because  "important  cross- 
sections  of  the  population  .  .  .  continue 
to  cling  tenaciously  to  ...  such  beliefs 
as  ...  work  in  most  any  form  helps 
to  maintain  'morale,'  'initiative,'  'self- 
respect'  and  so  forth.  .  .  ."  To  which 
those  shivering  men  lined  up  in  a  chill 
November  dawn  would  surely  bear 
witness. 

In  his  first  two  chapters,  the  author 
reviews  the  historical  context  of  work 
relief  and  the  early  "tendency"  in 
New  York  State  to  put  it  on  a  par 
with  home  relief.  Although  exhaus- 
tively documented,  these  background 
chapters  seem  to  this  reader  to  have 
at  least  one  important  omission.  At  no 
point  is  there  any  specific  allusion  to 
the  projects  which  the  late  William 
H.  Matthews  carried  on  for  years  in 
New  York  City  under  the  aegis  of  the 
then  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  projects  which 
constituted  in  effect  a  "pilot  plant"  for 
the  later  development  of  the  great 
public  undertakings  of  work  relief.  It 
was  on  his  experience  with  the  Mat- 
thews projects  that  Harry  L.  Hopkins 
drew  heavily,  as  he  always  freely  ad- 
mitted, in  shaping  those  great  public 
undertakings  both  as  to  philosophy  and 
and  as  to  method.  To  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  the  Matthews 
pilot  plant  and  to  lump  it  in  with  other 
early  efforts  which  "it  seems  plausible" 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  state- 
wide public  program  is,  to  use  A I  r. 
Radomski's  word,  "curious." 

Mr.  Radomski  is  probably  at  his  best 
in  discussing  the  "search  for  stability" 
by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Relief,  the  effort  to  Weave 
"into  the  structure  of  established  agen- 
cies the  administrative  mechanism  for 
work  relief."  But  here  again  he  seems 
irked  by  "the  curious  admixture  of  re- 
(  Continued  on  page  327 ) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED   CROSS 

— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  6ve  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,754  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Services  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  Services  to  Veterans, 
Community  Service  to  Camps  and  Hospitals, 
Relief  to  Prisoners  of  War,  International 
Activities,  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Relief, 
Nursing  Services,  Nutrition  Service,  First 
Aid,  Water  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention, 
Blood  Donor  Service,  Volunteer  Special 
Services,  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and 
College  Units. 

Blind 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  INC.— 15  West.  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting: 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr..  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS. 
INC.,  15S  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foundation 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions 
— Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Acting  General  Director, 
130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  10.  Depart- 
ments: Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Social 
Work  Administration,  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the  Professions. 
The  publications  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  54 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  services. 
During  war  and  post-war  period  specializes 
in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in 
production  and  reconversion.  Publishes  "Op- 
portunity," Journal  of  Negro  Life,  and  other 
special  bulletins  on  interracial  and  com- 
munity problems.  Provides  fellowships  in 
Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts 
solicited.  1133  Broadway,  New  York  10. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  service  in  offering  prac- 
tical training  for  Negro  youth  and  in  pro- 
motion of  interracial  good  will.  Maintains 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  for 
compiling  and  releasing  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  race  relations  and  Negro  progress. 
Published  material  available.  F.  D.  Patter- 
son, President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York-  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3.  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Malcolm  Van 
Zandt,  President ;  Stanley  dej  Osborne, 
Treasurer ;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors:  The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recrea- 
tion Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  235  West  113  Street; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49th  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade- Interstate  Park;  Co- 
Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn ;  Lafayette  Community  Cen- 
ter, Sumner  and  Lafayette  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue.  N.Y.C. — David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BovscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs : 
Cubbing,  boys  9-11  ;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Amory  Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors; incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  building  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Age  groups 
served  are  Blue  Birds  ^7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  (10  through  junior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
1 1  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
E.  W.  Palmer,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly   twelve   times   a   year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (actual)   per 
insertion.   For   information   contact  the 
Advertising  Department. 


Health 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY  —  1537 
35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $3.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information  given 
concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Field  Service.  C.  Stewart  Nash,  M.D., 
president ;  Harry  P.  Warehan,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado.  Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 
Allan  Hurst,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free, 
non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adulti 
and  children.  (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains 
children's  service.  Medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational, occupational,  psychological,  psychi- 
atric and  social  services.  H.  J.  Corper, 
M.D.,  Research  Director;  Mrs.  Ruth  Horn- 
bein,  Director  of  Social  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Therapy.  New  York  area :  19  West 
44th  Street.  Philip  Houtz,  director;  appli- 
cations to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindebaum,  direc- 
tor of  Social  Service.  Philadelphia  area: 
1831  Chestnut  St.,  David  Mahler,  director. 
Chicago  area :  58  E.  Washington.  Gene  Pol- 
lick,  director.  Los  Angeles  area:  747  So. 
Hill  St.,  Albert  J.  Silverman,  director.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8  "0  a  year ; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  39  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8600.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman,  The 
Rev.  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Acting  Medi- 
cal Director,  L.  E.  Kling,  M.D. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th   St.,   N.    Y.    City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir.  Robt.  R.  Hannum, 
Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL  WORK  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU— 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
For  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place- 
ment fee.  Joe  R.  Hoffer,  director. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High.  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  serv- 
ice agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, April  17-23,  1948,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA — 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mid-Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave,,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  WELFARE  BOARD, 
US  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
S.  D.  Gershovitz,  Executive  Director,  A  na- 
tional agency  serving  as  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHA's, 
etc.,  and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  so- 
cial activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
other  members  of  armed  forces.  A  member 
of  the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  wonien  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
S9n  Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    !n    Survey 
Midmonthry  twelve  times  a  year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line   (actual)    per 
insertion.    For   information    contact  the 
Advertising    Department. 


USED     BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field 
workers.  In  good  condition,  but  without 
that  new  look! 

For   complete    new   list   write 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book    Order   Department 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES.  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SERVICE 

YOUR  DREAM  OF  PRIVATE  PRACTICE 
IS  POSSIBLE.  Will  assist  unusually  quali- 
fied person  to  establish  practice  in  YOUR 
COMMUNITY.  Write  1314,  Eaton  Tower, 
Detroit  26. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,     Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New   York. 


Buy  U.S. Savings  Bonds 
REGULARLY 


Ask  where  you  WORK 
Ask  where  you  BANK 


(Continued  from  page  325) 
lief  and  employment  factors,"  and  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  TERA 
turned  over  its  work  program  to  the 
WPA  with  the  pronouncement  that 
"the  fundamental  basis  of  relief 
throughout  the  state  is  home  relief." 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Mr. 
Radomski  has  done  a  good  and  a  val- 
uable job  in  assembling  and  organizing 
an  immense  amount  of  material  and  in 
plotting  the  tortuous  course  of  admin- 
istration through  the  tangled  maze  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  direction.  His 
book,  with  its  solid  marshaling  of  facts, 
figures,  and  citations  to  legal  sanctions, 
will  be  thumbed  by  students  of  public 
affairs  for  a  long  time  to  come.  That 
it  has  no  people  in  it  is  not  put  forward 
as  criticism.  It  simply  is  not  that  kind 
of  book.  And  by  that  very  fact,  this 
reader  was  a  poor  choice  as  a  reviewer 
of  it.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Osterville,  Mass. 

LABOR'S  RELATION  TO  CHURCH 
AND  COMMUNITY,  edited  by  Listen 
Pope.  Harper.  $2.50. 

"THE     BASIC    IDEALS    OF    THE    LABOR 

movement  are  the  basic  ideals  of  the 
Church."  This  assertion  near  the  end 
of  the  book  may  well  serve  as  the 
premise  and  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tire presentation. 

The  volume  is  a  symposium  of  the 
personal  experiences,  opinions,  and 
recommendations  of  representatives  of 
labor,  the  clergy,  the  educational  and 
social  fields,  and  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  That  the  expressions  of  organ- 
ized labor  predominate  is  well,  in  that 
the  reader  is  thereby  informed  as  to 
the  constructive  thinking  that  is  being 
done  bv  labor  leaders. 


"Labor  and  the  Community,"  "La- 
bor and  the  Church,"  "Spiritual  Auto- 
biographies of  Labor  Leaders"  consti- 
tute the  three  divisions  of  the  work. 

What  part  has  labor  had  in  the  de- 
velopment of  America?  What  have 
trade  unions  had  to  do  with  free  pub- 
lic education?  What  do  increased 
wages  mean  toward  communitywide 
improvements?  Is  collective  bargaining 
helpful  to  management  and  labor 
alike?  Have  labor-management  com- 
mittees a  good  record? 

What  about  labor  and  peace?  Can 
there  be  peace  without  imperialism? 
What  is  the  place  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  securing  uni- 
versal peace?  What  is  meant  by  "re- 
turn to  free  enterprise?"  What  of  the 
profit  motive? 

Is  political  action  a  legitimate  ac- 
tivity of  labor  unions?  What  is  labor's 
position  and  purpose  regarding  minor- 
ities, and  children  and  women  in  in- 
dustry? 

These  are  among  the  timely  ques- 
tions discussed. 

Labor  is  depicted  as  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  individual  and  the 
whole  community  regardless  of  the  in- 
dividual's race,  color,  creed,  social  or 
economic  standing,  and  whether  the 
community  is  the  little  world  of  one's 
personal  concern  or  the  big  world  of 
everyone's  interest. 

Closely  knit  are  the  attitudes  of 
labor  and  the  Church  toward  the  com- 
munity. "Horace  Mann  and  other 
pioneers,"  it  is  stated,  "received  more 
help  from  the  labor  groups  than  from 
any  other  section  of  the  community." 

The  leaders  of  the  Church  need  to 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  la- 
bor, its  contributions,  and  its  goals. 
They  need  no  longer  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  rather  face  to  face, 
the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  have  been  such  a  challenge  to 
the  religious-minded  men  and  women 
who  have  found  an  outlet  for  their 
pentup  feelings  and  convictions  in  the 
labor  movement. 

This  book  of  less  than  two  hundred 
pages  contains  valuable  helps,  and 
closes  with  the  autobiographies  of 
those  who  testify  that  "the  basic  ideals 
of  the  labor  movement  are  the  basic 
ideals  of  the  Church,"  and  who  have 
manifested  their  belief  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  as  expressed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

C.  CLARK  SHEDD 
Executive  Secretary 
Toledo  Council  of  Churches 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY:  A  man  and  woman  for  group 
work  activities  in  a  social  settlement  located 
in  midwest  city  of  120,000.  Salary  range 
$2,400  to  $3,200.  Camp  experience  desirable 
as  well  as  ability  to  direct  work  of  volunteers. 
8654  Survey. 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  caseworker  needed  lor 
small  multiple  function  agency  near  New  York 
having  part-time  psychiatrist,  psychologist. 
Start  at  $3000.  Written  personnel  policies. 
8652  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  CHILD  WELFARE 
WORKER  for  non-sectarian  Maternity  Home. 
Intake,  and  Placement.  Chest  Agency.  Salary 
based  on  training  and  experience.  Contact 
The  Volunteers  of  America,  303  Vincent 
Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SUPERVISOR,  male,  in  a  psychiatrically  ori- 
ented child  welfare  agency  carrying  on  work 
of  an  integrated  casework-group  work  nature 
with  emotionally  disturbed  boys  age  8  to  17. 
Must  have  two  years  Masters  degree  in  social 
case  work  with  psychiatric  case  work  and/or 
child  welfare  as  a  specialization,  also  courses 
in  group  work.  Experience  as  supervisor  in 
child  guidance  clinic  and/or  children's  case 
work  agency ;  also  some  experience  in  social 

Soup  work  and  camping.  Position  op_en 
arch  1,  1948.  Salary  in  accordance  with 
Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles standards  schedule.  Jewish  Big  Brothers 
Association  and  Camp  Max  Straus,  610 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Milton  L. 
Goldberg,  Ex.  Director.  Can  offer  temporary 
housing. 

CASEWORKER  who  has  had  no  less  than 
one  year's  experience  as  a  salaried  person  in 
a  licensed  Child  Placement  Agency  and  who 
is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  school  of  social 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  since  this  agency 
is  newly  organized.  Ideal  working  conditions 
and  personnel  practices.  Salary  $2700-$3000. 
Send  full  background  of  education,  experience 
to  Family  Service  Agency,  616  W.C.U. 
Building.  Quincy,  Illinois. 

CLINICAL  DIRECTOR  for  small  school  for 
problem  boys  ages  14  to  17.  Supervise  three 
case  workers.  Correlate  into  program  the 
work  of  psychiatrist,  psychometrist,  and  medi- 
cal staff.  Assist  in  in-service  training  pro- 
gram. Interpret  mental  hygiene  approach  to 
staff.  Individual  guidance.  $3,825.  Boys 
Republic,  Farmington,  Michigan. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  out- 
standing nonsectarian,  interracial,  children's 
center.  Group  living  plus  psychotherapy.  Re- 
sponsibility for  treatment,  under  direction  out- 
standing analyst.  Agency  contemplates  expan- 
sion of  service.  Administrator  graduate  SASS, 
Western  Reserve.  Must  be  Graduate  accred- 
ited school,  3-5  years  experience  preferably  in 
child  guidance  clinic  or  institutional  setting. 
Opening  January  1st.  Write  Director,  Ridge 
Farm,  40  East  Old  Mill  Road,  Lake  Forest, 
Illinois  (50  minutes  Chicago  loop). 

OFFICE  MANAGER,  ACCOUNTING  DE- 
PARTMENT, for  national  welfare  agency. 
College  graduate,  major  in  accounting.  Ex- 
perienced in  office  management  and  adminis- 
tration, supervision,  and  procedures.  Salary 
range  $3500-$4500.  Write  or  telephone  United 
Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 

SENIOR  and  JUNIOR  CASEWORKERS 
wanted  for  home  finding  and  adoptive  studies, 
excellent  supervision  assured.  Salary  range — 

$2200  to  $3000.  Write  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of   Florida,  483   Consolidated    Building, 

Jacksonville   2.    Florida. 

CASEWORKER,  graduate  training.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement.  Salary  range  $2400-$3600. 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  144  Baden 
Street,  Rochester  5,  New  York. 

GENERIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted  for  ex- 
perimental job  in  Girls'  Residence.  Salary 
$2400  plus  full  maintenance.  Contact  Clara  de 
Hirsch  Residence,  225  East  63  Street,  New 
York  City.  Rh.  4-7960. 

CASEWORKER,  woman,  A.A.S.W.  or  equiv- 
alent, for  new  rapidly  growing  family  agency. 
Very  good  opportunity  for  a  competent 
worker.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Family  Service  of  Altoona, 
510  Commerce  Building,  Altoona,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER,  trained,  needed  for  foster  home 
service  in  small  multiple  function  agency 
near  New  York.  Start  at  $2400  to  $2700  de"- 
pemling  on  experience.  8653  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS  (two) :  Male  or  female,  sal- 
ary ranee  up  to  $3,000,  depending  upon  quali- 
fications. Challenging  opportunity.  Family  & 
Children's  Service,  602  S.  Cheyenne,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY.  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

SUPERVISOR  for  a  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  a  large  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  Quali- 
fications :  Academic  training  and  experience 
in  Supervision.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience— minimum  $3580.  8635  Survey. 

HAWAII !  !  !  Groupworker  wanted  for  job  as 
Program  Director,  Teen-Age  Work,  in  Kauai 
County,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Salary  range  $2400  to 
$3000  (substantial  adjustments  in  preparation). 
Require  trained  and/or  experienced  group- 
worker.  Write  Margaret  Cuenod,  Box  308, 
Lihue,  Kauai,  T.H.,  sending  picture  and 
qualifications. 


tionally   known   psychiatrist.      Experience   in 
child    guidance    agency    or    related    psychiatri 
work    desirable.      Interesting    and    challenging 
opportunity.      Apply    Jewish    Child    Guidance 
Bureau,  682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

CASE  WORKER  for  Family  Department  and 
CASE  WORKER-SUPERVISOR  for  Chil- 
dren's Department  in  small  multiple-service 
agency.  Excellent  opportunity  and  salary  for 
qualified  and  experienced  persons.  Write  Jew- 
ish Social  Service  Association,  2218  North  3rd 
Street,  Milwaukee  12,  Wise. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  with  group  work 
training  and  experience  in  agency  located  in 
Negro-White  neighborhood  carrying  on  inter- 
racial program.  Position  open  January  1, 
1948.  Write  Maurice  McCrackin,  Findlay 
Street  Neighborhood  House,  916  Poplar  Street, 
Cincinnati  14,  Ohio. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE  I  $2376-$2936 

GRADE    II    J2664-S3312 

GRADE    III    $3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  99S 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 

SENIOR  CASEWORKER  possessing  super- 
visory talents.  Reorganization  job  in  chil- 
dren's division  of  merged  children's  and  family 
agency.  Excellent  personnel  practices.  Mem- 
ber National  Retirement  Association.  Salary 
range  $2700-$3000.  Experience  and  training 
in  child  welfare  preferred.  Want  progressive 
person.  Children  and  Family  Service  Associ- 
ation, 1126  Chapline  Street,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training  wanted 
for  interesting  work  in  foster  care  agency. 
Limited  caseload.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Richmond  Children's 

Aid    Society,  Allison   Building,   Richmond,   Va. 

CASEWORKERS  (2),  graduate  training  and 
experience.  Starting  salary  $2800  or  higher 
depending  on  individual  qualifications.  Write : 
Michigan  Children's  Aid  Society,  401  C.  I.  O. 
Building,  Flint  3,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER  for  Protestant  Children's 
Agency  (accredited)  having  institutional  and 
foster  home  program.  Large  midwestern  city. 
Must  have  completed  graduate  training  and  be 
ready  for  some  supervisory  responsibility.  Op- 
portunity for  advancement.  Write  giving  quali- 
fications and  salary  expected.  8645  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired; salary  range  $2700-$3925;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans,  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 


HOSTESS  AND  PRACTICAL  NURSE  posi- 
tion in  Girls'  Residence,  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion necessary.  Salary  $150  monthly,  plus  full 
maintenance.  Contact  Clara  de  Hirsch  Resi- 
dence, 225  East  63  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rh.  4-7960. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR:  Male  or  female.  Mini- 
mum requirements  include  MSS  from  accred- 
ited school  with  previous  supervisory  experi- 
ence in  agency  handling  family  or  children's 
casework  program.  Salary  up  to  $4,200.  Chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Family  &  Children's 
Service,  602  South  Cheyenne,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

CASEWORKER  — SUPERVISOR  —  for  job 
leading  to  full  supervision.  Position  soon. 
Must  have  completed  graduate  training,  have 
interest  in  supervision,  and  have  had  substan- 
tial casework  experience  in  agency  of  high 
standards.  Opening  January  1.  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  Inc.,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


tionally    disturDed    cnildren.    icn    years 
live    experience,   now   employed.    8644    S 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT.  Mature 
man.  Experience  in  social  work  theory  and 
practice.  Wants  challenging  situation  in  New 
York  City  or  vicinity  in  guidance  clinic,  priv- 
ate school,  or  youth  program.  References. 
8648  Survey. 

M.A.,  SOCIAL  WORK,  male,  married,  veteran, 
6  vears  experience  as  caseworker  in  Family 
and  Psychiatric  settings.  Familiar  with  psycho- 
metric techniques.  Some  administrative  experi- 
ence. Desire  interesting  and  challenging  posi- 
tion. No  limit  to  field  or  location.  Minimum 
salary  considered  $3200.  Available  first  of  year. 
8646  Survey. 

P.S.W.  Supervisory  or  administrative  respons- 
ibility. 10  years  experience.  Especially  quali- 
fied in  work  with  children.  Interested  in 
mental  hygiene,  juvenile  delinquency,  com- 
munity organization.  N.Y.C.  preferred.  Avail- 
able January.  8647  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZER  with  adminis- 
trative experience  wants  position,  New  York 
City,  with  social,  liberal  or  educational  or- 
ganization. Trained  social  worker,  no  objec- 
tion to  some  traveling.  8649  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE— MEDICAL  AND  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK.  Trained.  Super- 
visor Director  experience  hospital  medical 
school  teaching  affiliation.  Available  Spring. 
8651  Survey. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  I  Hull  AgoMy.   Personnel  Consultant, 
135  Broadway.   Now  York  6 

Be   3-7760 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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I 


N     THE     EARLY    THIRTIES    THERE    WAS 

resistance  to  private  relief  campaigns 
which  were  supposed  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  government  for  decent  relief 
appropriations.  Much  of  the  support  of 
these  campaigns  was  on  the  same  basis. 
Presumably  most  of  the  unemployed  pre- 
ferred an  operating  soup  kitchen  or  com- 
missary to  nothing  at  all. 

Similar  disagreement  can  be  antici- 
pated regarding  the  new  program  of 
Colorado's  medical  profession,  described, 
beginning  on  page  331,  by  Charles  Swart, 
vriting  under  the  title,  "Revolutionary 
Doctors." 

All-or-nothing  proponents  of  state 
medicine  will  perhaps  exhibit  little  enthu- 
siasm. Opponents  will  recognize  that 
smartest  defense  of  physicians  favoring 
private  practice  lies  in  the  improvement 
of  services  by  individual  doctors  and  by 
the  profession's  elevation  of  practices 
which  make  private  medicine  vulnerable. 
Presumably,  most  Coloradoans  will  wel- 
come the  immediate  improvement  in 
health  and  medical  services. 

LAST    SPRING    DURING    THE     SAN     F~RAN- 

cisco  meetings  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  Emmett  R.  Gahn, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Youth 
Commission,  was  a  panel  participant  in 
a  discussion  on  state  efforts  to  prevent 
delinquency.  Tucked  away  among  his 
remarks  on  the  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sion was  an  intriguing  reference  to  a 


About  Our  Authors 


joint  project  with  the  schools.  The  idea 
that  sociologists,  social  workers,  and 
educationists  could  work  together  on  a 
preventive  program  rooted  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  appealed  to  us.  Our  inquiries 
about  the  project  put  us  in  touch  with 
J.  Gordon  Crowe,  the  commission's  edu- 
cation director,  who  has,  in  his  own 
words,  "bottle  fed  the  baby  from  birth." 
Mr.  Crowe  gives  (see  page  335)  the 
story  of  the  project  to  date. 

TO     A      VOLUNTEER     REPORTER,      WE      ARK 

indebted  for  the  first  hand  account  of 
the  UN-sponsored  Latin  American 
seminar  ("Meeting  at  Medellin,"  page 
338)  held  last  August.  A  former  Chi- 
cago social  worker,  Mrs.  Hazel  Grant 
has  lived  for  the  past  five  years  in 
Colombia.  She  writes  us  that  she  has 
been  "greatly  interested  in  the  growing 
awareness  ...  in  Latin  American 
countries,  of  a  need  for  better  programs 
in  the  various  fields  of  social  welfare," 
and  that,  to  her  mind,  the  seminar  came 
"at  exactly  the  right  time  to  crystallize 
developing  ideas  into  concrete  action." 

FROM     A     SMALL     UP-STATE     N  EW     YORK 

town  and  from  the  "blighted"  area  of  a 
big  urban  center  come  two  stories  of 
concerted  citizen  effort  for  self-help. 


Under  the  topic  "Communities  In  Ac- 
tion" (see  page  341),  Ellen  D.  Mattin- 
son,  field  representative  for  the  New 
York  State  Citizens  Council,  tells  how 
the  roots  of  a  community  life  are  grow- 
ing from  "doubtful  soil,"  and  Julian  L. 
Greifer,  executive  director  of  a  Phila- 
delphia neighborhood  center,  describes 
how  a  group  of  slum-dwellers  bridged 
what  he  calls  "the  chasm  that  separates 
the  citizen  of  a  large  metropolitan  city 
and  his  government." 

IT     IS    THROUGH     TRAINING    AND    TREAT- 

ment  that  palsied  children — of  which 
there  are  200,000  in  this  country — can 
hope  for  a  chance  of  normal  mental  de- 
velopment and  better  muscular  control, 
says  Frances  Westgate  Butterfield,  of 
New  York  City's  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. The  pictures  on  pages  344-345 
show  something  of  a  special  program  in 
which  the  board  is  now  participating 
in  behalf  of  these  children  who  too  often 
must  "endure  an  ignorant  public's  scorn 
or  even  an  unsympathetic  family's 
shame." 

COMING  UH  IN  THE  JANUARY  Survey 
Graphic:  two  pointed  articles  on  an  issue 
before  the  new  Congress  which  concerns 
every  citizen — universal  military  train- 
ing. Alonzo  Myers,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  writes 
against  it  and  Dean  Earl  Reed  Silvers, 
Rutgers  University,  writes  for  it. 
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Revolutionary  Doctors 

Wide  action  against  tradition  in  economic  and  social  aspects  of 
medicine   in    Colorado    is    reviewed    by    CHARLES   M.    SWART. 


Colorado  doctors,  in  the  past  year, 
have  gone  through  the  awakening  ex- 
perience of  seeing  themselves  as  others 
see  them.  The  result  has  heen  a  com- 
mon sense,  self-improvement  program 
which  will  bring  better  health  and 
medical  service  to  the  people  of  their 
state.  Automatically,  of  course,  it  will 
add  credit,  leadership,  and  security  to 
their  profession. 

These  plans,  adopted  in  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Medical  Society  last  Sep- 
tember, have  been  receiving  both  en- 
thusiastic applause  and  keen  scrutiny 
from  state  and  county  medical  societies 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  Colorado's 
action  may  lead  a  nationwide  move- 
ment to  abandon  the  archaic  concepts 
of  sociology  and  economics  to  which 
the  medical  profession  has  been  accused 
of  clinging. 

If  such  a  movement  does  material- 
ize, the  society's  1947  Denver  meet- 
ing will  have  marked  the  opening  of 
a  new  era.  In  terms  of  significant 
mile-stones  in  medical  progress,  it  will 
be  rivaled  only  by  the  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  1847  when  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation cleared  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vance of  scientific  medicine  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  confusion. 

A  Denver  newspaper  columnist  com- 
mented on  one  part  of  the  results  of 
the  society's  annual  session  under  the 
headline:  "COLORADO  Docs  BLAZE  A 


TRAIL."  The  trail  that  the  doctors  of 
Colorado  are  blazing  has  become  news 
of  national  interest  overnight. 

It  all  began  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Colorado  doctors,  like  physicians  all 
over  the  country,  were  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  estrangement  of  pub- 
lic opinion  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
George  A.  Unfug  of  Pueblo  as  presi- 
dent, major  steps  had  been  taken  to 
reorganize  and  revitalize  the  state  so- 
ciety. As  his  administration  came  to 
a  close  in  September  1946,  the  House 
of  Delegates  authorized  a  major  in- 
crease in  membership  dues  and  stipu- 
lated that  for  a  minimum  of  five  years 
the  additional  income  was  to  go  to- 
ward the  financing  of  a  "public  rela- 
tions program." 

The  board  of  trustees,  charged  with 
•f 

The  public  relations  study  and  re- 
port discussed  in  this  article  were  pre- 
pared by  Raymond  T.  Rich  and 
Thomas  J.  Needham  of  Raymond 
Rich  &  William  Cherin  Associates, 
Ne\v  York  City.  This  firm  has  pro- 
vided public  relations  counsel  and  re- 
search services  exclusively  for 
national  and  local  organizations 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Swart,  a  senior  associate  of 
the  firm,  had  no  part  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Colorado  report,  but 
lie  has  been  training  the  medical 
society's  public  service  staff  and  initi- 
ating the  public  service  program 
through  the  society's  committees. 
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the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
increased  dues  for  public  relations,  de- 
cided that  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  secure  professional  assistance  in 
analyzing  their  problems  and  devising 
solutions.  The  comprehensive  report 
developed  by  Raymond  Rich  and  his 
associates  was  based  largely  on  con- 
vincing and  confounding  evidence  of 
what  the  people  of  Colorado  thought 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  report, 
presented  to  the  board  in  June  1947, 
embodied  twenty-five  major  recom- 
mendations for  improving  public  rela- 
tions together  with  many  detailed  ex- 
amples of  how  the  society  should  pro- 
ceed. 

Strong  Medicine 

The  document  contained  frank 
statements  and  some  strong  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  the  profession's  ills. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  printed  without 
deletions  together  with  annotations  as 
to  the  actions  and  recommendations 
of  the  board.  A  copy  was  mailed  to 
each  member  of  the  society.  Through- 
out the  summer,  special  meetings  of 
county  societies  were  held  in  which 
the  doctors  discussed  matters  face  to 
face  with  the  men  who  had  made  the 
study.  For  more  than  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  Annual  Session  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  a  weekly  bulletin  com- 
posed entirely  of  letters  of  comment 
both  for  and  against  the  provisions  of 
the  report  was  mailed  to  every  mem- 
ber in  the  state 


By  the  time  the  House  of  Delegates 
met  on  the  morning  of  September  17 
in  Denver,  every  physician  in  the  state 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
report,  discuss  it  in  open  meeting,  and 
express  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the 
rest  of  the  membership  if  he  so  de- 
sired. Probably  never  before  in  the 
history  of  professional  organizations 
did  a  representative  body  meet  to  vote 
on  issues  concerning  which  its  con- 
stituency was  so  well  informed.  As 
the  meeting  got  under  way,  there  was 
no  question  but  that  these  delegates 
were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  opinion> 
of  the  societies  they  represented.  So 
the  actions  taken  by  the  house  may  be 
considered  to  represent,  not  merely 
the  decisions  of  a  select  group  of  lead- 
ers, but  the  strongly  supported  opinion 
of  a  rank-and-file  movement.  Therein 
lie  both  their  significance  and  their 
strength. 

"Closed  Corporation" 

The  public  relations  survey  had 
found  that  the  people  resented  the 
doctors'  "united  front,"  and  believed 
that  they  were  lax  in  disciplining  their 
own  members  and  either  refused  to 
cooperate  or  did  so  reluctantly  when 
those  outside  the  profession  undertook 
to  do  so.  There  were  complaints  of 
overcharging,  unnecessary  medication 
or  operations,  unethical  and  illegal 
practices.  From  these,  the  people  felt 
there  was  no  redress  because  the 
"medical  profession  was  a  closed  cor- 
poration." 

The  house  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  recommendation  that  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  should  be  set  up  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  investigating 
charges  and  initiating  action  against 
offenders  when  justification  was  found. 
Like  other  state  medical  societies 
Colorado  had  for  years  provided  pre- 
sumably adequate  mechanisms  for  self- 
discipline,  once  a  complaint  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  in  proper  form 
by  an  accredited  member. 

The  recommended  and  created 
Board  of  Supervisors,  however,  is  a 
unique  device  which  serves  as  an  im- 
partial "grand  jury"  and  receives  com- 
plaints from  anyone — patient,  relative, 
community  leader,  official,  or  physi- 
cian. It  examines  the  evidence  and 
determines  whether  the  facts  call  for 
disciplinary  action.  It  then  determines 
whether  the  case  shall  be  presented 
to  the  county  society  of  which  the 
offender  is  a  member,  to  the  state 
board  of  counselors  which  has  juris- 
diction over  all  ethical  matters,  or  to 


Dr.    John    S.    Bouslog,    1947-48   presi- 
dent,   will    direct    program's    first    year 

the  state  licensing  authorities.  It  may 
even  bring  evidence  before  the  public 
courts.  In  addition,  the  board  has  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  studying 
ethical  problems  and  of  educating  the 
entire  membership  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  it  gains. 

The  board  is  composed  of  twelve 
physicians  of  outstanding  ability  and 
unquestioned  integrity.  No  two  men 
may  come  from  the  same  local  society. 
No  board  member  may  sit  on  a 'case 
involving  a  member  of  his  own  local 
society.  In  this  way  the  delegates  hope 
to  assure  unbiased  consideration  of  the 
evidence  and  unnecessary  embarrass- 
ment for  either  the  accused  or  the  rep- 
resentative on  the  board. 


Dr.  George  A.  Unfug,  who,  as  1945-46 
president,   paved   the   way   for  change 


The  present  membership  is  elected 
for  one  year  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. A  required  amendment  to  the 
constitution  establishing  a  permanent 
board  will  be  voted  upon  in  1948. 
Thereafter,  members  will  be  elected 
by  the  total  membership  of  the  society, 
will  serve  staggered  five-year  terms, 
and  will  be  eligible  for  no  other  state 
office  during  the  term  of  years  for 
which  they  have  been  elected.  Thus, 
the  board  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  total  membership  and  the  purely 
politically  ambitious  doctor  will  see  no 
advantage  in  being  side-tracked  for  five 
years.  The  need  for  this  "grand  jury" 
procedure  is  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
stant How  of  complaints.  Every  one 
is  being  carefully  investigated,  even 
though  a  number  appear  to  be  mali- 
cious or  from  chronic  complainers. 

The  study  also  had  found  that  the 
''unpredictability"  of  medical  fees  was 
another  sore  spot  in  public  reaction  to 
the  medical  profession.  People  com- 
plained they  could  not  get  any  satis- 
factory idea  of  what  doctors  were  go- 
ing to  charge.  When  they  received  a 
bill,  they  had  no  idea  what  items  went 
into  it.  When  they  inquired  around 
to  find  out  whether  the  charges  were 
high,  low,  or  average,  they  came  up 
against  a  blank  wall.  Even  those  with 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  best  of 
medical  care  were  dissatisfied  because 
they  couldn't  learn  whether  their  doc- 
tor was  charging  a  reasonable  fee  for 
services  rendered  or  "all  the  traffic 
would  bear." 

Thus  another  recommendation, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  house, 
provides  that  each  county  society  estab- 
lish fee  schedules  based  on  the  think- 
ing and  experience  of  all  the  doctors 
in  their  community  and  that  these 
schedules  be  published  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  so  that  the  public 
would  have  some  authentic  measuring 
stick  upon  which  to  judge  anticipated 
or  actual  doctor  bills.  Although  "mini- 
mum" fee  schedules  were  recom- 
mended in  the  original  report,  discus- 
sion in  the  two-month  series  of  con- 
ferences with  medical  societies  indi- 
cated that  "average"  fee  schedules 
were  both  more  acceptable  to  the  pro- 
fession and  more  meaningful  to  the 
public. 

This  move  did  not  imply  that  a 
uniform  fee  would  be  charged  for  an 
appendix  operation  throughout  the 
county  or  the  state.  No  attempt  is 
made  in  the  schedule  to  tell  any  phy- 
sician how  much  or  how  little  he  might 
charge  nor  to  guarantee  to  any  patient 
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what  his  doctor's  bill  would  be.  The 
fee  schedules  are  intended  only  as  a 
general  indication  of  what  doctors 
charge  for  specific  services.  Departure 
from  the  average,  up  or  down,  will 
remain  a  matter  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  individual  physician  and 
patient. 

Pre-payment  Plan 

The  study  had  revealed  that  the 
public  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  state  medical  society's  pre-payment 
medical  care  plan,  known  as  the  Colo- 
rado Medical  Service.  The  plan  cov- 
ered only  surgical  care.  The  total  bill 
was  considered  paid  only  if  the  pa- 
tient's income  fell  within  certain 
brackets  scaled  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family.  The  people  thought 
these  income  brackets  were  unrealistic- 
ally  low  in  view  of  present  wage  rates 
and  mounting  living  costs. 

Those  holding  membership  in  the 
plan  who  made  more  than  the  income 
limit  were  subject  to  additional  charges 
at  the  discretion  of  their  surgeons. 
There  were  complaints  that  a  few 
physicians  were  overcharging  in  such 
cases,  even  where  policy  holders'  in- 
comes were  only  slightly  above  the 
limit.  Evidence  was  also  found  that 
benefits  and  limitations  of  the  pre- 
payment plan  were  not  being  fully 
explained  to  prospects,  so  that  patients 
frequently  thought  that  services  were 
included  in  the  insurance  when  they 
were  not. 

It  was  recommended  that  medical 
service,  as  well  as  surgical  service,  be 
added  to  the  coverage.  Before  the 
house  met  to  consider  the  report,  how- 
ever, the  board  of  the  Colorado  Medi- 
cal Service  had  presented  a  plan,  to 
include  medical  care  in  their  policies. 
This  the  house  approved  unanimously. 
The  report  also  recommended  that  a 
careful  study  be  made  to  determine 
whether  income  limits  could  be  raised 
and  benefits  increased  on  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis.  The  house  referred  this 
recommendation  to  officials  of  the  plan 
with  instructions  to  work  it  out  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  problem  of  overcharging  by  a 
few  physician  offenders  and  the  prob- 
lem of  overselling  of  policies,  how- 
ever, required  more  drastic  action. 
The  recommendation  from  the  study 
was  that  a  special  committee  be  set 
up  to  advise  the  Colorado  Medical 
Service ;  to  serve  as  a  permanent  reg- 
ulatory body  by  investigating  all  com- 
plaints of  overcharging  and  disciplin- 
ing those  found  guilty. 


Dr.    A.    C.    Sudan,    this    year's    president;    Drs.    Ella    Mead    and    Florence    Sabin, 
1947  winners  of  society's  merit  awards;  Dr.  Bradford  Murphey,  board  chairman 


When  the  house  met,  the  society's 
Committee  on  Medical  Economics, 
which  had  been  concerned  mainly  with 
prepaid  medical  care,  had  prepared  a 
report  recommending  its  own  dissolu- 
tion and  the  formation  of  a  new  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  broader  prob- 
lems. The  new  committee  was  to  be 
concerned  with  the  society's  official 
pre-payment  plan  and  with  any  other 
health  and  medical  care  plan  operat- 
ing in  the  state.  Responsibility  for 
modifying  and  regulating  selling  meth- 
ods was  included.  The  house  unani- 
mously adopted  this  recommendation. 

Civic  Leadership 

Another  major  public  relations  prob- 
lem which  plagued  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  was 
that  the  doctors  did  not  carry  their 
share  of  civic  responsibility  and  had 
even  lost  their  position  of  leadership 
and  initiative  in  health  and  medical 
care  problems.  Colorado,  like  any 
other  state,  has  numerous  conditions 
which  threaten  the  health  of  its  people. 
Yet  voluntary  efforts  to  change  these 
conditions  have  been  left  to  laymen 
and  non-medical  organizations.  Al- 
though the  public  should  naturally 
look  to  medical  men  for  leadership 
and  advice  in  such  matters,  people 
had  come  to  turn  to  non-medical 
sources. 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
society  immediately  cooperate  with 
established  lay  leadership  in  identify- 
ing the  health  and  medical  care  prob- 
lems, drawing  up  plans  for  their  solu- 
tion, and  providing  the  medical  direc- 
tion necessary  to  effect  such  plans. 


Further,  it  was  recommended  that 
each  county  society  should  also  iden- 
tify the  problems  in  its  own  commu- 
nity, assign  a  priority  to  each  problem 
according  to  the  order  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  appoint  committees  to  tackle 
the  most  urgent  ones.  State  commit- 
tees would  assist  by  providing  advice 
and  materfol  to  local  committees  and 
by  coordinating  and  disseminating  the 
information  received  from  the  counties. 

Even  before  the  house  considered 
and  approved  these  recommendations, 
important  developments  were  under 
way.  Dr.  A.  C.  Sudan  of  Kremmling. 
Colorado,  who  as  president  during 
1946-47  had  nurtured  the  new  public 
relations  program  into  being,  had 
chosen  his  committees  well.  Even  the 
oldest  Colorado  doctor  could  not  re- 
member a  year  when  so  much  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  public  interest. 

For  instance,  the  recommendation 
that  the  medical  profession  team  up 
with  non-medical  leaders  to  improve 
the  health  and  protect  the  welfare 
of  the  public  already  had  been  tried, 
demonstrated,  and  found  good.  During 
the  legislative  session  last  winter  in 
Colorado,  the  Public  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  society  had  joined  forces 
with  a  citizens  committee  headed  by 
Dr.  Florence  R.  Sabin,  eminent  physi- 
cian and  scientist,  whose  retirement 
to  her  home  in  Cojorado  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  career  as  public  cru- 
sader. 

Through  an  elaborate  system  of 
physician  "home-town"  contacts  with 
legislators  and  key  citizens,  the  Public 
Policy  Committee  supported  a  ten- 
point  legislative  program  for  the  im- 
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provement  of  public  health  services  in 
Colorado,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Sabin  laws.  Eight  of  the  ten  passed 
the  legislature  and  are  now  in  effect. 
During  that  session,  no  medical  or 
health  bill  opposed  by  the  society 
passed  either  house.  Colorado  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  slogan  which 
later  was  to  echo  through  the  State 
Medical  Society's  House  of  Delegates: 
"Make  Colorado  FIRST  in  Health." 

But  if  the  experience  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  public  interest  was  bright, 
the  proposals  of  what  was  yet  to  come 
were  dazzling.  The  House  of  Dele- 
gates unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing committee  proposals: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  state-wide  pro- 
gram of  service  for  the  physicially  handi- 
capped  to   provide   for  non-military  vic- 
tims the  same  sort  of  rehabilitative  care 
offered  to  veterans ; 

2.  Establishment  of  an  endowed,  non- 
profit, private  neuro-psychiatric  institute 
in    Denver   with    adequate    facilities    for 
up-to-date  treatment  and  resident  train- 
ing of  nurses  and  internes; 

3.  Revision    and    improvement    of    the 
whole  field  of  neuro-psychiatric  care  in 
the  state ; 

4.  Creation     in     Denver    of     a    child 
guidance   center   supported  .by   contribu- 
tions ; 

5.  A    six-point    program    to    promote 
the    improvement    of    industrial    health 
laws  and  services,  giving  special  consid- 
eration to  smaller  and  more  widely  dis- 
persed  industries; 

6.  A  seven-point  program  for  the  im- 
provement   of    rural    health,    with    em- 
phasis on  the  extension  of  prepaid  medi- 
cal  care   to   rural   communities,   the  im- 
provement of   medical  'facilities   and  the 
formation  of  county  health  councils; 

7.  Assumption  of  medical  society  lead- 
ership   in    the    health    education    of    all 
students   in   the   state — from   elementary 
grades   to    postgraduate   courses ; 

8.  Authorization  of  the  society's  board 
of  trustees  to  investigate   and,  with  the 
help    of    the    non-medical    leadership,    to 
draw   up   plans   for   financing  the   above 
projects. 

Disease  Detection  Centers 

Another  problem  which  the  survey 
had  emphasized  was  the  inability  of 
the  average  layman  in  Colorado  to 
find  the  right  physician  for  his  par- 
ticular problem.  The  report  proposed 
a  statewide  network  of  general  disease 
detection  centers,  operated  by  the 
medical  societies  for  the  purpose  of 


offering  the  public  an  opportunity  for 
early  detection  of  ills  and  referral  to 
an  appropriate  physician  for  treatment. 
The  house  modified  this  proposal  to 
permit  component  societies  to  set  up 
referral  centers,  with  the  provision 
that  the  centers  be  operated  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  state  medical 
society.  No  statewide  network,  how- 
ever, was  undertaken.  At  the  time  the 
house  acted,  one  county  society  already 
was  in  the  process  of  forming  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  creation  of  such 
a  center  and  to  work  out  detailed 
plans  for  its  operation. 

Free  Competition 

The  public  relations  report  also  had 
dealt  with  internal  relations.  Beneath 
the  placid  surface  of  the  pool  of  medi- 
cine's organized  unity,  strong  under- 
currents of  dissatisfaction  were  dis- 
covered. In  the  report  with  members 
of  the  component  societies,  this  find- 
ing was  underscored  again  and  again. 
Younger  physicians,  especially  those 
returning  from  military  service,  were 
frequently  bitter  about  the  way  their 
elders  conducted  medical  affairs.  Their 
blunt  statements,  unusual  if  not  unique 
in  medical  society  meetings,  jolted  the 
complacency  of  many  an  older  doctor. 

Special  resentment  stemmed  from 
policies  about  hospital  privileges.  Many 
well  qualified  physicians,  they  main- 
tained, were  denied  the  right  to  send 
their  patients  to  a  hospital  because 
they  were  not  members  of  the  staff. 
New  applications  were  merely  received 
and  filed  because  the  present  staff  was 
full  or  because  membership  on  specialty 
boards  was  required. 

As  the  house  opened  its  annual  ses- 
sion, Dr.  Bradford  S.  Murphey,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  hit  hard  at  this 
crucial  abuse.  Declaring  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  society  to  protect  all 
members  from  unjust  exclusion  from 
public  and  private  hospitals,  he 
warned : 

It  is  hypocritical  to  talk  of  "free 
choice"  of  doctors  as  long  as  any  quali- 
fied member  of  our  society  is  denied  the 
right  to  use  our  hospitals.  "Free  enter- 
prise" in  the  practice  of  medicine  means 
free  "quality  competition"  between  doc- 
tors. Neither  of  these  conditions  can 
exist  in  the  face  of  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  the  "chosen  few"  of  the  means 
of  medical  practice".  And  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  might  he  well  for  the  "chosen 


few"  to  remember  that  monopoly  al- 
ways invites  government  intervention  and 
ultimately  government  control. 

The  house  promptly  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  hospitals  and  specialty  boards 
and  to  effect  a  more  desirable  balance 
between  specialist  and  general  practi- 
tioner. 

These  specific  examples  of  action 
taken  by  the  society  indicate  the  trend 
that  public  relations  through  public 
service  is  taking  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Colorado.  As  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  the  incoming 
president  of  the  society,  Dr.  John  S. 
Bouslog,  Denver,  is  following  through. 
Two  weeks  before  the  house  met,  he 
brought  his  incoming  committee  chair- 
men together  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duties  for  the  coming  year.  Already, 
the  committees  have  developed  their 
plans.  He  called  a  meeting  in  which 
doctors,  news  and  radio  leaders  stated 
frankly  what  they  thought  was  wrong 
with  medicine,  news,  and  radio  re- 
spectively— then  settled  down  as  a 
joint  committee  to  solve  their  mutual 
problems. 

The  health  and  accident  insurance 
men,  long  at  swords  points  with  the 
medical  profession,  are  appointing  a 
committee  to  iron  out  their  differences 
with  the  profession.  A  joint  commit- 
tee of  physicians,  social  workers,  and 
businessmen  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  rehabilitating  the  physically 
handicapped.  Dr.  Bouslog  also  created 
an  innovation  by  naming  non-medical 
members  to  state  medical  society  com- 
mittees on  a  basis  of  expert  knowledge 
in  sanitation,  communication,  trans- 
portation or  other  related  fields. 

Chairman  Murphey  at  the  annual 
session  in  September  expressed  little 
sympathy  for  the  claim  that  doctors 
are  "too  busy"  to  take  part  in  civic 
activities.  Other  people,  equally  busy, 
he  pointed  out,  take  part  in  commu- 
nity programs.  Often  these  are  lay- 
men desirous  of  guidance  on  health 
and  medical  problems,  but  who,  in  the 
absence  of  doctors,  must  rely  on  their 
own  judgment. 

"Surely,"  Dr.  Murphey  said,  "we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  for  our  com- 
munities than  our  fellow  citizens  do." 

The  Colorado  State  Medical  So- 
ciety membership  has  accepted  his 
challenge. 
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We  Look  to  the  Schools  .  .  . 


J.  GORDON  CROWE,  N.  Y.  State  Youth  Commission,  discusses 
the  schools'  role  in  the  fight  to  prevent  child  maladjustment. 


The  best  possible  adjustment  for 
every  child  is  the  goal  of  the  New 
York  State  Youth  Commission,  which 
'was  created  in  May  1945  as  the  result 
of  recommendations  for  practical  action 
to  prevent  juvenile,  delinquency,  sub- 
mitted by  a  committee  of  interested 
state  officials  to  Governor  Dewey.  By 
law,  the  commission  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  stimulating  more 
effective  use  of  existing  community  re- 
sources and  services;  recommending 
needed  new  services;  encouraging 
closer  cooperation  between  all  commu- 
nity youth  serving  agencies;  and  stimu- 
lating effective  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention of  delinquency. 

The  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
maladjustment  of  children  is  a  com- 
plex matter  involving  all  agencies  and 
aspects  of  the  community.  As  long  as 
there  are  undesirable  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  our  society,  there 
will  be  some  emotional  disorders.  As 
long  as  there  are  parents  who  project 
their  emotional  problems  into  the  lives 
of  their  children,  we  shall  have  emo- 
tional problems  among  children. 

The  first  approach  to  the  problem 
must  be  in  terms  of  social  engineering 
of  a  high  order,  to  provide  wholesome 
surroundings  and  adequate  education, 
mental  hygiene,  recreation  and  social 
welfare  services  for  all  children.  The 
second  is  the  accurate  identification  and 
skilled  treatment  of  the  maladjusted 
individual  who  may  be  a  pre-delin- 
quent.  In  this  second  approach  the 
school  has  the  opportunity  to  play  an 
important  role,  because  it  is  a  focal 
spot  where  early  identification  of  mal- 
adjustment can  be  made.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  deal  explicitly  with 
the  ways  in  which  our  schools  can  use 
this  opportunity,  thereby  contributing 
greatly  to  the  preventive  aspect  of  this 
very  serious  community  problem. 

What  is  Adjustment? 

Clinicians  agree  that  the  adjustment 
of  the  child  depends  upon  the  degree 
to  which  he  is  able  to  satisfy  two 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  tliat  tlii?  article  is 
ba^r<!  on  his  personal  conclusions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Youth  rnmnii"iun  i>ro^ram  and 
policies. 


needs:  first,  to  be  loved  by  an  under- 
standing parent  or  parent  substitute; 
and  second,  to  experience  success 
through  participation  in  •worthwhile 
group  and  creative  activities. 

When  maladjustment  results  from 
frustration  in  the  child's  attempt  to 
meet  these  needs,  untoward  behavior 
follows  —  behavior  which  sometimes 
falls  within  a  legal  concept  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Clinical  methods  now  make  possible 
the  recognition  of  maladjusted  persons 
and  the  prediction  of  certain  behavior 
tendencies.  It  is  not  too  important  that 
the  clinic  cannot  guarantee  what  kind 
of  untoward  behavior  will  grow  out  of 
a  specific  maladjustment.  Such  persons 
need  help  whether  the  prognosis  is 
delinquency  and  crime,  alcoholism,  in- 
sanity, or  some  undetermined  disturb- 
ance. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
provision  for  a  clinical  examination  or 
a  casework  evaluation  of  every  child's 
adjustment  in  home,  church,  or  com- 
munity agency.  But  the  school  does 
offer  the  opportunity  for  periodic 
screening  of  all  children  to  select  those 
showing  early  signs  of  maladjust- 
ment. Because  it  is  the  only  agency 
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which  meets  virtually  all  children 
under  conditions  where  mass  screen- 
ing is  possible,  there  is  a  growing  in- 
sistence by  agencies  and  organizations 
that  the  schools  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. 

In  past  years,  the  school  has  always 
evaluated  academic  achievement,  and 
in  recent  years  has  provided  for  peri- 
odic check  on  the  pupils'  physical 
status.  Only  a  few  exceptional  schools, 
however,  have  seriously  considered 
their  pupils'  personality  adjustment. 
Even  in  such  schools  the  device  com- 
monly used  has  been  a  teacher's  check 
list  of  symptoms — a  device  which  re- 
search has  shown  to  be  an  unreliable 
measure  of  personality  adjustment, 
since  it  is  so  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment of  one  person. 

An  Objective  Device 

To  meet  the  need  for  an  objective 
mass  screening  device  which  could  be 
administered  in  the  classroom,  the 
Youth  Commission  psychologists  devel- 
oped a  technique  based  on  Carl  R. 
Roger's  study  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
schools.  It  was  given  the  somewhat 
overwhelming  name  of  "Multiple 
Criteria  Survey  Technique  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Child  Adjustment."  The 
dual  purpose  of  the  technique  was  the 
identification  both  of  maladjusted  chil- 
dren for  more  intensive  study,  and 
also  of  those  in  danger  of  maladjust- 
ment because  of  specific  educational 
problems.  The  data  obtained  with  this 
technique  are  used  to  differentiate  the 
children  with  which  the  school  alone 
can  cope  and  those  whose  problems 
require  the  help  of  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  casework  services. 

An  incidental  advantage  is  that  their 
data  tend  to  focus  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion upon  the  child  as  an  individual, 
thereby  reducing  the  usual  concentra- 
tion upon  group  academic  achievement. 

On  the  basis  of  criteria  which  con- 
sidered deviations  in  age,  I.Q..  reading 
achievement,  arithmetic  achievement, 
and  the  additional  items  of  withdrawn 
or  aggressive  behavior,  social  isolation, 
truancy,  physical  defects,  an  experi- 
mental use  of  this  device  was  made  in 
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May  1946.  Complete  data  were 
obtained  on  4,520  children 
from  grades  three  to  eight  of 
ten  school  systems;  altogether 
5,299  children  were  tested.  One 
year  after  the  administration  of 
the  survey,  a  study  was  made 
of  all  children  from  the  survey 
who  had  been  referred  to  chil- 
dren's courts  during  the  year. 
Related  studies  were  also  made 
on  family  disorganization  and 
institutionalized  delinquents. 
Three  hundred  cases  were  se- 
lected for  special  investigation 
by  probation  officers. 

Analyses  of  all  these  data  indicate 
(•he  potential  effectiveness  of  the  mul- 
tiple criteria  approach.  Even  in  its  ini- 
tial form,  the  method  classified  as  mal- 
adjusted 63  percent  of  those  children 
who,  one  year  later,  had  become  delin- 
quent. Another  finding  which  was  of 
primary  concern  to  the  Youth  Commis- 
sion was  the  indication  that  an  addi- 
tional 13  percent  were  inappropriately 
classified  in  school  although  deviations 
in  school  classification  were  not  noted 
within  a  range  of  three  years  on  age, 
four  years  on  reading  and  arithmetic 
adjustment,  and  thirty  points  on  I.Q. 
The  need  for  further  refinements  was 
demonstrated  by  this  initial  study,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  fur- 
ther experimentation  which  takes  into 
account  additional  information  about 
the  child  and  his  family  will  make 
possible  the  selection  of  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  pre-delinquents. 

An  incidental  advantage  is  that  this 
compiled  information  can  provide  the 
teacher  with  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  adjustment  and  educational 
problems  of  his  entire  class;  and  fur- 
nish an  administrator  with  a  corre- 
sponding analysis  of  the  whole  school 
or  system.  The  importance  of  the 
study  lies  in  the  evidence  produced  that 
the  school — the  one  community  agency 
with  the  opportunity  to  do  a  total 
screening  job — has  a  technique  which 
enables  it  to  use  this  opportunity  for 
the  common  welfare.  Thus  it  sheds 
another  bit  of  light  on  how  delinquency 
and  other  neurotic  behavior  may  be 
dealt  with  on  a  preventive  basis. 

Grim  Picture 

As  one  turns  from  the  school  as  a 
central  case  finding  resource  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  effectiveness  as  com- 
munity service  agency  providing  whole- 
some surroundings  and  adequate  educa- 
tion, the  picture  is  more  grim.  The 
school  is  second  only  to  the  home  in 


the  development  of  serious  maladjust- 
ment. Dr.  H.  W.  Williams,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Warwick,  illus- 
trated this  by  the  statement  that:  "A 
great  deal  of  effort  in  the  training 
schools  must  be  devoted  to  repairing 
the  damage  resulting  from  unsuccess- 
ful, ineffective,  or  in  some  instances 
pernicious  public  school  contacts.  With 
very  few  exceptions  children  in  the 
training  schools  have  developed  hostil- 
ity toward  school,  toward  teachers,  and 
toward  the  culture  which  these  are 
supposed  to  represent." 

The  Youth  Commission  staff  has 
made  recent  studies  in  all  three  of  the 
New  York  state  training  schools.  It 
found  that,  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
mitment, more  than  70  percent  of  the 
inmates  deviated  seriously  on  two  or 
more  of  the  school  classification  cri- 
teria. The  initial  Youth  Commission 
survey  data,  which  represent  occurrence 
of  these  deviations  in  a  large  sampling 
of  the  total  population,  had  shown  that 
18.4  percent  of  these  school  children 
deviated  seriously  on  age,  25  percent 
on  I.Q.,  27.5  percent  on  reading,  and 
15  percent  on  arithmetic.  Each  of 
these  factors  was  found  to  have  a 
definite  relationship  to  maladjustment 
— the  most  significant  of  these  being 
"over-agedness."  An  average  of  46 
percent  of  the  over-age  pupils  were  mal- 
adjusted, with  a  range  from  35  percent 
maladjusted  at  one  year  of  retardation, 
to  60  percent  at  five  years. 

Second  in  importance  among  the 
areas  in  which  the  public  school,  by 
its  neglect  of  adequate  individualiza- 
tion  of  instruction,  contributes  to  mal- 
adjustments, is  reading.  Dr.  Williams 
reported  that  80  percent  of  the  boys 
committed  to  Warwick  in  1943  were 
retarded  in  reading.  This  "shocker" 
was  corroborated  by  a  recent  study  at 
the  boys  school  at  Industry,  N.  Y., 
which  found  that  nearly  all  boys  with 


an  I.Q.  below  90  were  extreme- 
ly retarded  in  reading,  and  that 
nearly  70  percent  of  those  with 
I.Q.  above  90  were  at  least  one 
year  retarded. 

According  to  the  Youth 
Commission  survey,  27.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  population 
were  found  to  be  deviating  seri- 
ously in  reading  achievement, 
but  certainly  this  figure  does 
not  tell  the  complete  story.  For 
in  numerous  instances  a  range 
of  eight  years  in  reading  abil- 
ity was  found  in  the  classroom. 
And  another  important  factor 
which  has  received  less  attention 
in  the  literature  is  that  of  arithmetic 
retardation.  With  respect  to  expected 
levels  of  achievement  for  their  chron- 
ological ages,  about  87  percent  of  the 
children  at  the  three  training  schools 
were  retarded  in  arithmetic.  In  one 
training  school  approximately  97  per- 
cent of  the  boys  were  retarded  in  this 
respect. 

Similarly,  in  the  training  schools  it 
was  found  that  about  48  percent  of 
the  institutionalized  delinquents  had 
I.Q.'s  below  90,  as  compared  with  20 
percent  in  the  commission  study.  The 
dull  normal  population  contributes  dis- 
proportionately to  the  ranks  of  the 
delinquents.  Although  this  dispropor- 
tion will  probably  always  exist,  the 
evidence  shows  that  school  programs 
designed  for  the  individual  can  allevi- 
ate much  of  the  antisocial  behavior 
among  the  mentally  retarded. 

Underlying  Causes 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  harm 
done  to  pupils.  Classes  are  too  large. 
Facilities  and  supplies  are  inadequate. 
Many  teachers  are  uninformed  about 
the  psychology  of  child  development, 
and  may  even  be  inadequately  trained 
in  the  subject  matter  which  they  teach. 
Specialized  guidance  services  are  lack- 
ing in  elementary  schools.  Some  school 
administrators  are  undemocratic  and 
inefficient  and  resist  progressive  ideas. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
children  now  in  school  may  have  be- 
come adults  before  the  underlying 
causes  are  removed — shortage  of  funds 
and  scarcity  of  highly  trained  teach- 
ers, psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
visiting  teachers.  However,  we  dare 
not  continue  a  do-little  policy.  That 
schools  can  be  improved  even  now  by 
more  intelligent  and  efficient  use  of 
available  resources,  has  been  amply 
proven. 

One   obvious   and   essential   need    is 
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closer  relationship  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  The  development  of 
the  child  should  be  a  joint  project  of 
the  parent  and  teacher.  Too  frequent- 
ly, the  parent  is  not  aware  of  this 
relationship  and  the  teacher  makes  no 
pretense  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  home  conditions.  In  one  village 
we  submitted  a  check  list  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  teacher  knowledge 
of  family  disorganization.  There  were 
fourteen  different  factors  to  be  checked 
and  three  columns  for  checking,  headed 
Evidence,  No  Evidence,  and  Don't 
Know.  We  were  appalled  to  find  that 
the  majority  of  sheets  came  back  with 
all  items  checked  Don't  Know,  even 
though  many  of  the  teachers  indicated 
they  had  known  the  individual  fam- 
ilies four,  five,  and  six  years. 

A  Program  for  Now 

The  commission  staff  proposes  a  six 
point  program  by  which  the  schools 
may  fulfill  their  important  role  in 
communities'  programs  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  children : 

1.  It  seems  obvious  that  before  it 
can  participate  successfully  on  a  com- 
munity basis,   the  school  must  get  its 
own   house   in   order.    A   logical   first 
step   is   the  creation   of  joint   teacher- 
supervisor    committees    equipped    with 
authority  to  probe  every  phase  of  the 
school    program    and    with    assurance 
that  action  will  be  taken  upon  recom- 
mendations.   It  is  also  desirable,  con- 
currently,   to    encourage   general    par- 
ticipation   in   carefully   organized    dis- 
cussion groups  or  training  courses  on 
mental  hygiene  and  child  development. 

2.  The    schools    should    assume    in- 
creased responsibility  for  knowing  par- 
ents and  helping  them  gain  understand- 
ing of  how  children  develop  and  how 
behavior    patterns    are    formed.     This 
should  be  done  on  an  individual  fam- 
ily basis,  through  the  organization  of 
classroom  mothers'  study  groups,   and 
through  leadership  at  PTA  meetings, 


club  groups,  church  organizations,  and 
special   workshops. 

3.  In    the    elementary    schools    an 
effort  should  be  made  to  evaluate,  care- 
fully and  periodically,  the  adjustment 
status    of    every    child.     The    Youth 
Commission  survey   technique  will   be 
one    effective    means    of    making    this 
evaluation.    The  initial  use  of  this  de- 
vice   indicated    some^   revisions    which 
will  make  it  even  more  effective.    The 
necessary  further  research  will  require 
most  of  the  next  year  and  the  materials 
will   not   be   generally   available   until 
September  1,  1948.   This  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  the  survey  is  successful  to 
the  degree  that  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators are  prepared  to  follow  through. 
The  schools  which  want  to  make  the 
survey   next   fall   could   well   use   this 
year  for  in-service  training. 

4.  The  school  should  use  all  of  its 
resources    in    assisting    those    showing 
indications  of   maladjustment.    Impor- 
tant steps  include:   reclassifying  with 
respect  to  chronological  age;  providing 
specialized  programs  for  the  dull  nor- 
mal   group ;    improving    reading    and 
arithmetic  instruction ;  and  giving  ne- 
cessary remedial  help  m  these  subjects. 

5.  Children    in    junior    and    senior 
high  schools  need  more  guidance  of  the 
personal  adjustment  variety,  more  pro- 
visions  for   the  non-college   type,   and 
more  meaningful  education  for  living 
— including  a  general  work  experience 
program.  These  needs  have  been  stated 
so  frequently  that  they  have  become 
cliches,  but  our  failure  to  meet  them 
is  adding  daily  to  the  ranks  of  delin- 
quent youth  and  preventing  many  from 
finding  a  satisfying  existence. 

6.  A  broad  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation is  an  effective  means  of  insuring 
community     acceptance     of     necessary 
changes  in  the  traditional  school  organ- 
ization.  No  school  system  can  be  much 
better  or  worse  than  its  community,  at 
any  given  time,  wants  it  to  be.  What 
the  community  wants  depends  largely 


on  what   the  community  knows. 

In  New  York  State,  assistance  for 
the  development  of  this  total  program 
may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  One 
city  board  of  education  is  operating 
a  complete  child  guidance  clinic  as  a 
Youth  Commission  project  with  50  per- 
cent state  reimbursement.  The  boards 
of  supervisors  of  two  counties  have 
appropriated  funds  for  similar  clinics 
to  serve  all  of  the  counties'  schools 
and  communities.  Youth  bureaus  in 
three  cities  have  secured  state  funds 
•  for  visiting  teacher  service  to  the 
schools,  and  one  of  these  also  provides 
a  remedial  reading  specialist.  Several 
smaller  schools  have  cooperated  in  the 
employment  of  itinerant  specialists. 

Adult  education  funds  for  several  of 
these  developments  may  be  obtained 
through  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  has  increased  the  number 
of  its  child  guidance  clinics  and  can 
now  render  better  service  for  the  more 
serious  cases.  Increasing  use  is  being 
made  of  specialists  from  the  numerous 
teachers  colleges  and  universities.  And 
in  some  instances,  teachers  are  being 
freed  for  study  and  increased  work 
with  individual  pupils  by  being  relieved 
of  routine  clerical  work  and  other 
extraneous  responsibilities. 

For  the  Future 

From  our  experience,  we  believe 
the  school  must  be  responsible  for  mass 
screening  to  identify  pre-delinquents; 
intelligent  and  systematic  referrals  for 
treatment;  the  kind  of  individualized 
education  program  that  will  keep 
classroom  frustrations  at  a  minimum ; 
much  greater  emphasis  upon  mental 
health  and  personal  guidance;  and  the 
major  community  effort  in  realistic  par- 
ent education.  We  envision  a  future 
community  program  built  upon  inter- 
agency  rapport  and  a  unanimous  de- 
sire to  help  the  child,  irrespective  of 
individual  agency  considerations  or 
ambitions. 
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Harmon 

In  a  beautiful  colonial  house  at 
Medellin,  Colombia,  the  home  of 
Father  Enrique  Uribe,  a  beloved,  pro- 
gressive social  welfare  leader,  delegates 
from  thirteen  Latin  American  coun- 
tries attended,  last  August,  the  first 
inter-American  seminar  on  social  wel- 
fare problems.  The  flower-filled  patios 
of  the  old  house,  the  tropical  garden- 
like  surroundings  of  Medellin  itself, 
lent  an  atmosphere  of  vacation  gaiety. 
But  these  delegates  and  observers  were 
not  there  for  a  vacation.  Their  in- 
tense interest  in  the  lectures  and  round 
tables,  their  heated  discussions  at  meals 
and  mid-seminar  tintos  showed  them 
to  be  an  inquiring,  intelligent  group 
determined  to  learn  all  they  could 
about  how  to  improve  the  welfare  pro- 
gram of  their  own  countries. 

Mutual  Problems 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Nations, 
which  paid  the  expenses  of  the  twenty- 
five  official  delegates,  this  three-week 
session  was  intended  to  give  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  skilled  leaders.  The  plan 
represented  an  experiment  on  the  part 
of  UN  in  carrying  out  its  advisory 
functions  in  the  field  of  social  welfare, 
a  job  which  it  inherited  from  the  de- 
funct UNRRA  early  this  year.  Most 
of  the  money  earmarked  for  this  pro- 
gram was,  with  good  reason,  used  for 
Europe.  In  the  attempt  to  decide  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  $100,000 
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Medellin 
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A  report  on  a  United  Nations  spon- 
sored seminar  for  hard-pressed  health 
and  welfare  workers  in  Latin  America. 


left  for  Latin  America,  the  proposal 
to  hold  the  seminars  was  made  by 
Dr.  Diego  Mejia,  Colombian  delegate 
to  UN.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  UN  has 
discovered  a  remarkable  tool  for  the 
achievement  of  its  ends. 

The  delegates,  and  a  number  of  ob- 
servers who  attended  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, altogether  represented  thirteen 
countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica: Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Colombia,  Vene7Aiela,  and 
Ecuador. 

All  of  these  countries  are  facing 
extremely  difficult  social  welfare  prob- 
lems. Great  masses  of  the  population 
live  in  conditions  of  extreme  want. 
Wages  in  general  are  low ;  illiteracy 
rates  are  high ;  child  labor  is  cruelly 
exploited ;  ignorance  and  superstition 
are  rampant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have 
grown  up  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
more  pressing  needs  are  generally  poor- 
ly financed,  poorly  administered,  and 
lacking  in  coordination. 

As  one  of  the  delegates  put  it:  "We 
in  Latin  America  are  groping  about 
in  a  world  which  has  moved  ahead 
too  rapidly  for  us.  Our  social  welfare 
programs  have  grown  up  without  plan- 
ning and  we  now  find  them  totally 
inadequate.  But  lacking  the  necessary 
experience,  we  are  still  unsure  about 
•  how  to  correct  them.  We  must  learn 


everything  we  can  about  the  programs 
of  other  countries  and  acquire  the  wis- 
dom to  adapt  the  best  features  of  those 
programs  to  the  particular  needs  of 
our  own  countries." 

For  Example 

An  example  of  a  more  or  less  typi- 
cal situation  is  Colombia,  the  country 
in  which  the  seminar  was  held,  since 
it  is  more  advanced  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  than  some  countries, 
more  retarded  than  others. 

In  the  field  of  public  health,  the 
Colombian  government  has  developed 
a  strong,  nationwide  program.  The 
Servicio  Cooperative  Interamericano 
de  Salud  Publica,  a  dependency  of  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
which  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program.  Assistance 
has  been  given  to  municipalities  in 
the  construction  of  water  purification 
and  sewerage  systems,  antimalarial 
projects  have  been  carried  out,  public 
health  clinics  have  been  set  up  in  stra- 
tegic locations,  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  extent  and  methods  of  treatment 
of  certain  endemic  diseases,  and  a  good 
government-supported  school  of  nurs- 
ing has  been  created. 

So  far  as  social  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, Colombia  is  considered  to  be 
fairly  advanced  as  compared  with 
some  of  its  neighbors.  The  laws  of  the 
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country  require  that  employers  provide 
their  employes  with  medical  care,  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  and  termination  com- 
pensation. Stimulated  in  part  by  these 
laws,  certain  industries,  notably  the 
large  Bavaria  brewery  in  Bogota  and 
certain  of  the  textile  plants  in  the 
Medellin  region,  have  set  up  welfare 
services  for  their  employes. 

With  regard  to  other  public  wel- 
fare services,  there  is  no  coordinated 
national  program.  Each  department 
(state)  in  the  country  has  its  own  in- 
dependent program.  Generally  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  is  turned 
over  to  a  semiofficial  body  of  citizens 
(Junta  de  Beneficencia)  which  runs 
lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  its  various 
projects.  These  projects,  consisting 
mainly  of  public  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions for  dependent  children,  the  aged, 
the  handicapped,  the  mentally  sub- 
normal and  the  mentally  ill,  are  in 
turn  directed  by  other  private  groups, 
usually  religious  orders,  with  funds 
from  the  Junta  de  Beneficiencia.  Few 
trained  social  workers  are  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  state  programs, 
the  larger  cities  also  have  municipal 
departments  of  social  welfare.  With 
few  exceptions,  these  operate  with  piti- 
fully small  staffs  and  very  inadequate 
funds.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
more  desire  for  improvement  and  ex- 
perimentation on  the  part  of  these 
small  municipal  agencies  than  on  the 
part  of  the  older,  church-dominated, 
state-supported  institutions.  In  Bogota, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  municipal  child 
protection  agency  which  is  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  standards  in  the 
face  of  totally  inadequate  funds.  There 
has  also  been  an  effort  to  establish  a 
good  juvenile  court  and  to  staff  it  with 
trained  workers. 

Colombia  has  almost  no  private  so- 
cial agencies  as  we  know  them  in  the 
United  States,  though  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  active  Red 
Cross  chapters  which  have  developed 
spotty  welfare  services. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  Co- 
lombia for  trained  social  workers  in 
the  various  programs  mentioned  above. 
But  the  facilities  for  training  those 
workers  are  still  very  inadequate  and 
the  educational  standards  are  low.  Of 
the  three  presently  existing  schools  of 
social  work,  two  are  less  than  three 
years  old.  None  of  them  requires  even 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion for  entrance.  Together  they  turn 
out  an  annual  total  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  trained  workers.  There  sim- 
ply are  not  enough  social  workers  to 


meet  the  recognized  need  for  them. 
Though  this  description  of  Colom- 
bia's situation  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  countries  represented  at 
the  seminar,  there  was  no  dearth  of 
individual  problems  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. For  one  thing,  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  and  interests  was  rep- 
icsented  by  these  delegates.  Public 
health  physicians,  nurses,  social  secur- 
ity experts,  labor  department  officials, 
teachers  and  directors  of  schools  of 
social  work,  and  workers  in  social 
agencies — all  brought  particular  needs 
and  interests  to  the  meetings,  and 
somehow  time  was  found  to  discuss 
all  the  major  problems  brought  up. 

Leadership 

The  seminar  was  conducted  under 
the  able  direction  of  Madame  Leo  de 
Bray  of  Belgium.  Now  a  social  affairs 
officer  of  UN,  Madame  de  Bray  drew 
on  her  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  to  conduct  classes  on  social  work 
in  connection  with  delinquency  and  the 
courts.  Delegates  were  inspired,  too, 
by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Walter 
Pettit  of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  who  acted  as  presiding  offi- 
cer and  led  discussions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  schools  of  social  work  and 
standards  for  training  workers.  Con- 
ferences on  the  principles  of  social 
work  were  conducted  by  Felicidad 
Catala,  professor  of  social  work  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Child  wel- 
fare problems  were  discussed  by  Leon- 
tine  Young  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  faculty.  Maurice 
Stark,  a  member  of  UN's  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  outlined 
plans  for  social  insurance;  Eulalia 
Guzman  of  Mexico  conducted  a  course 
on  rural  welfare  problems;  and  Dr. 
Hernan  Romero,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile's  school  of  public 
health,  led  discussions  on  health  prob- 
lems. 

What  was  accomplished  by  these 
three  weeks  of  discussion  and  free  ex- 
change of  problems?  The  most  tan- 
gible outgrowth  will  probably  come 
as  a  result  of  the  overwhelming  real- 
ization of  the  need  for  adequate  schools 
of  social  work. 

During  the  discussions  on  methods 
for  setting  up  such  schools,  the  type 
of  personnel  needed,  and  educational 
standards  required,  the  delegates  hung 
on  the  words  of  the  lecturers.  Their 
intelligent  and  penetrating  questions 
showed  clearly  that  they  had  grasped 
the  main  points  firmly  and  were  think- 
ing in  terms  of  fitting  those  principles 


into  their  own  local  situations.  The 
"Conclusions"  drawn  up  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  delegates  at  the  end  of  the 
seminar  included  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  description  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  schools  of  social  work.  Dele- 
gates were  vocal  about  their  firm  in- 
tention of  doing  everything  possible 
to  convince  their  people  of  the  neces- 
sity for  good  schools  of  social  work. 

"I  think  my  government  will  be 
willing  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  if  we  can  present  a  well  organ- 
ized plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  social  work,"  said  one.  ''To 
date  we  have  not  known  just  what  it 
was  that  we  needed  in  this  field.  The 
seminar  has  helped  me  to  define  this 
need,  and  I  think  that  I  can.  now 
present  a  plan  which  will  be  accepted." 

The  delegates  and  observers  almost 
swamped  the  seminar  leaders  with  re- 
quests for  information  about  good 
schools  of  social  work  in  the  countries 
which  are  more  highly  developed  in 
the  training  field.  Most  of  them  ex- 
pressed the  desire  both  to  bring  in  spe- 
cialists from  other  countries  in  order 
to  assist  in  setting  up  schools,  and  also 
to  send  people  from  their  own  coun- 
tries to  schools  in  the  exterior  in  order 
to  bring  back  new  and  advanced  ideas. 

For  the  Individual 

The  feeling  of  the  group  was  per- 
meated by  a  conviction  that  the  devel- 
oping social  welfare  programs  needed 
more  emphasis  on  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  those  with  whom  they  were 
working.  "We  have  been  treating  peo- 
ple statistically,"  said  a  public  health 
physician,  "thinking  of  them  as  cases 
of  tuberculosis  or  of  venereal  disease, 
and  so  on.  We  have  not  emphasized 
sufficiently  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  fact  that  each  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  are  dealing  may 
have  problems  other  than  that  of  the 
particular  disease  in  question." 

And  one  of  the  observers,  a  student 
of  social  work,  remarked:  "The  sem- 
inar has  emphasized  for  me  the  neces- 
sity for  treating  clients  as  independent 
human  beings.  Too  often  we  have 
confused  social  work  with  charity. 
With  the  best  of  intentions  we  have 
been  hurting  our  clients  more  than  we 
have  been  helping  them.  We  have 
tried  to  mold  people  to  our  own  ideas 
of  what  they  should  or  should  not  be. 
We  have  made  demands  of  them  in 
return  for  favors  granted,  instead  of 
allowing  them  freedom  to  make  their 
own  decisions  and  thus  eventually  to 
develop  from  a  state  of  need  to  a  state 
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of  greater  independence." 

And  finally,  the  realization  of  a 
community  of  interest  between  nations 
may  possibly  be  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  ultimate  goals  of  UN.  The 
spirit  of  comradeship  manifested  by  the 
delegates  demonstrated  that  social  wel- 
fare is  a  field  of  interest  regarding 
which  there  are  no  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  nationality  lines.  Each  dele- 
gate showed  intense  interest  in  the 
problems  being  faced  by  those  of  other 
countries. 

The  seminar  presented  a  concrete 
goal  toward  which  all,  some  more  ad- 
vanced, some  just  beginning,  could 
work  with  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever was  done  in  his  own  country 
would  eventually  benefit  all. 

"I  sometimes  feel  very  much  alone 
in  my  efforts  to  interpret  what  our 
school  stands  for,"  said  a  director  of  a 
newly  established  school  of  social  serv- 
ice. "It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  boost 
my  morale  to  learn  that  others,  in 
other  countries,  are  facing  the  same 
problems.  I  was  beginning  to  doubt 
some  of  my  own  convictions  in  the 


face  of  opposition  and  apathy.  But 
now  I  do  not  doubt  them  any  more." 
Others  said  the  discussions  of  the 
delegates  from  neighboring  countries 
had  given  them  ideas  of  programs  to 
push  and  pitfalls  to  avoid.  Without 
exception,  the  delegates  said  that  there 
must  be  more  such  conferences,  and 
most  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  a  real- 
ization of  the  existence  of  a  highly 
important  field  of  interest  common  to 
all  nations  represented. 

No  Boundaries 

One  of  the  delegates  put  it  this  way : 
"Social  welfare  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  boundaries  of  a  particular  coun- 
try. It  is  a  field  in  which  we  are 
eager  to  know  what  other  countries 
are  doing  and  in  which  we  are  willing 
to  give  and  take  aid  where  it  is  needed. 
In  the  broad  field  of  social  welfare  we 
find  no  national  jealousies.  Whatever 
mild  rivalries  may  exist  are  beneficial 
since  they  stimulate  endeavor.  The 
most  valuable  thing  which  I  carry 
away  from  this  seminar  is  a  feeling 


of  fellowship  and  of  common  aims  with 
persons  from  many  countries." 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  UN, 
having  given  this  initial  impetus,  will 
establish  a  yearly  conference  program, 
with  a  corollary  program  of  inter- 
change of  students  and  teachers. 
Through  a  scholarship  program,  stu- 
dents might  be  enabled  to  study  in 
schools  of  social  work  in  other  coun- 
tries in  order  to  bring  back  the  wis- 
dom gained  by  broader  contacts.  A 
program  of  exchange  of  professors 
would  aid  greatly  in  the  establishment 
of  good  schools  of  social  work  and 
assist  in  a  better  understanding  of  lo- 
cal problems  among  the  nations. 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  individual 
delegates,  no  matter  how  fired  by  en- 
thusiasm, can  do  by  themselves  to- 
ward putting  into  concrete  action  the 
standards  and  goals  set  forth  by  a 
single  seminar.  But  repeated  meetings 
of  this  nature  and  a  constant  inter- 
change of  persons  and  ideas  between 
the  countries  can  keep  the  fires  of  in- 
terest burning  and  do  much  toward 
creating  a  more  unified  hemisphere. 


To    Unity 


...  It  is  by  working  together  to  conserve  and  foster  life  in  their 
communities,  by  cooperating  with  others,  that  people  rise  to  common 
views,  common  purposes,  and  common  plans.  The  ideal  of  wholeness, 
the  cherishing  of  values  to  be  obtained  through  unity,  and  the  art  of 
coordinated  thinking  must  furnish  the  spiritual  dynamic  to  com- 
munity welfare  planning.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a  new  community 
view  and  a  new  way  of  life.  We  can  now  invent  and  apply  the  art  of 
winning  men  over  to  unity. 

Historically  oriented  social  welfare  leaders,  conscious  of  their  own 
and  their  society's  shortcomings,  and  earnestly  living  out  in  their  own 
relationships  the  spiritual  values  which  make  for  wholeness  and  re- 
newal, will  assist  in  the  birth  of  the  values  of  the  new  age.  But  if  it 
does  not  come  in  their  lifetime,  they  will  not  despair.  Their  sense  of 
history  and  their  spiritual  purposes  will  blend  into  an  assurance  of 
immortality  through  the  good  men  who  will  come  after  and  continue 
the  good  work. 

— From  a  speech   by  Roy  Sorenson   at   the   Territorial   Conference   of  Social    Vt  ork   in 
Hawaii,  April  1947. 
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COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 


From  Doubtful  Soil 


ELLEN  D.  MATTINSON,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Citizens  Council, 
describes  a  stepchild  community's  struggles  to  plan  for  itself. 


She  was  a  determined  little  per- 
son, with  black  hair  piled  high  to  make 
her  look  taller,  and  snapping  black 
eyes,  and  she  didn't  agree  with  the 
honorable  judge  at  all.  She  didn't  think 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  for  the 
three  young  culprits  in  the  box.  She 
didn't  think  they'd  had  their  last 
chance.  Tom  and  Harold  and  John- 
nie had  been  in  and  out  of  trouble, 
and  in  and  out  of  Children's  Court  un- 
til the  judge  was  at  the  end  of  his 
patience.  He  had  decided  that  a  ses- 
sion in  reform  school  was  the  only  solu- 
tion to  a  bad  problem.  The  boys'  par- 
ents had  thrown  up  their  hands.  The 
kids  were  impossible.  No  matter  what 
you  did  for  them  it  was  the  same  old 
thing.  Always  stealing  dad's  service 
revolver  and  shooting.  Having  fights. 
Taking  money.  Cutting  each  other 
with  knives.  Vandalism.  All  the  ear- 
marks and  all  the  familiar  symptoms 
of  unhappiness  and  despair. 

But  Mrs.  N.  and  her  young  hus- 
band, who  doesn't  talk  very  much  but 
backs  her  to  the  hilt,  asked  to  have 
the  three  boys  remanded  to  the  custody 
of  the  Pig  City  Citizens  Council.  Im- 
pressed by  their  sincerity,  the  judge 
agreed.  The  charge  was  accepted 
solemnly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
giving, but  with  all-fired  determination 
to  make  good.  The  three  boys  crawled 
into  the  car,  temporarily  scared  and 
subdued.  "O.K.,  you  kids,"  growled 
Mr.  N.,  "any  trouble  out  of  you  little 
devils  and  I'll  skin  you  alive."  But  he 
knew  full  well  there  would  be  trouble, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

With  this  courtroom  episode  we  in- 
troduce the  story  of  a  stepchild  com- 
munity that  nobody  wanted :  a  child 
born  out  of  wartime  necessity  through 
governmental  emergency  housing. 
Situated  in  the  outskirts  of  a  small 
central  New  York  State  city  in  an 
area  known  as  Pig  City,  it  is  com- 
posed of  row  on  row  of  ugly  wooden 
units,  mile  on  mile  of  ugly  mud  streets, 
dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  up- 
rooted unhappy  youngsters,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  bored  and  discouraged 
families.  This  is  the  story  of  a  com- 
munity that  no  one  wanted,  nobody 


cared  about,  and  everyone  disowned. 
It  is  a  story  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
do-it-yourself  America. 

I  heard  about  Pig  City  when  six  of 
its  residents  came  to  see  me  because  the 
president  of  Neartown  Citizens  Coun- 
cil had  advised  them  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  New  York  State  Citizens 
Council.  "We  don't  have  any  police 
protection,  we  haven't  any  fire  protec- 
tion, no  one  enforces  the  sanitary  code, 
people  park  all  over  the  lawns,  there's 
been  a  stabbing  and  a  hanging,  the 
kids  are  running  wild,  the  people  in 
Neartown  don't  like  us  and  think 
everything  would  be  fine  if  we'd  just 
go  back  where  we  came  from.  .  .  ." 

The  Assets 

All  right.  We  took  a  deep  breath 
and  sank  our  teeth  into  a  very  tough 
problem.  "Let's  measure  our  re- 
sources," I  suggested.  "What  do  we 
have  in  Pig  City?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  the  adminis- 
trator is  a  nice  guy.  He  wouldn't  ex- 
actly be  for  anything,  you  understand, 
but  he  wouldn't  be  against  it,  either." 

This  was  an  advantage.  They 
couldn't  get  action,  perhaps,  but  at 
least  he'd  go  along  with  any  plans  for 
improvement  of  conditions.  There  was 
a  group  of  interested,  well  qualified 
young  parents — teachers,  mechanics, 
truck  drivers,  engineers,  home  makers, 
athletes.  There  was  a  good  wage 
scale,  and  full  employment.  The  chil- 
dren were  in  adequate  schools  scattered 
throughout  Neartown.  There  was  a 
chance  of  getting  friendly  assistance 
from  the  Neartown  Citizens  Council. 
We  mapped  out  a  program,  taking  first 
things  first. 

Police  protection  seemed  essential  in 
an  unlighted,  high  delinquency  area. 
The  city  disowned  the  little  com- 
munity; the  county  hadn't  the  staff; 
the  federal  government  said  it  was  the 
city's,  problem ;  everyone  else  said, 
"The  federal  government  built  the 
damned  place,  let  them  take  care  of 
it."  The  group  visited  every  police  of- 
ficer and  group  and  station,  both  city 
and  county,  and  even  saw  the  state 
police.  Eventually  everyone  grew  tired 


of  being  bothered,  and  a  compromise 
scheme  was  worked  out.  Now  the  air 
depot  police  (the  units  were  built  to 
house  civilian  workers  for  the  air 
depot)  patrol  the  area  every  half  hour 
during  the  early  evening,  and  the  city 
police  patrol  every  hour  during  the 
night  with  a  radio  car. 

V*  Check  that  one  off. 

The  wooden  units  are  heated  by 
separate  small  stoves,  which  are  a  con- 
stant fire  hazard.  The  first  fire  was 
not  very  big,  but  it  destroyed  one  half 
of  a  four-family  unit.  That  was  enough 
to  make  the  city  fire  department  re- 
sponsive to  requests  for  service,  and 
now  one  truck  responds  to  call,  and  a 
radio  car  is  sent  along  to  determine  the 
need  for  further  equipment.  The  air 
depot  truck  responds  to  the  same  call 
as  the  city  department,  and  when  a 
small  emergency  arose  shortly  after 
the  promise  had  been  made,  both  trucks 
were  panting  and  snorting  outside  the 
burning  edifice  in  a  matter  almost  of 
seconds.  The  Neartown  fire  chief  has 
given  a  course  in  fire  fighting  to  the 
local  volunteers,  and  they  are  equipped 
with  extinguishers  and  buckets  similar 
to  those  used  by  air  raid  wardens 
during  the  war. 

t^  So  check  that  one  off. 

The  traffic  problem  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanitary  code  were  not  so 
difficult.  It  was  all  a  matter  of  en- 
listing the  pride  of  the  citizens  dwell- 
ing in  the  project,-  and  assuring  the 
administrator  that  they  really  wanted 
to  get  tough  with  themselves.  Of 
course  it  was  wintertime,  so  the  lawns 
couldn't  be  seen  anyway,  but  even  if 
they  could  who  cared  about  trying  to 
beautify  that  dump?  Surprisingly 
enough,  plenty  of  people  were  con- 
cerned, and  demonstrated  their  con- 
cern, urging  the  administrator  to  set  a 
fine  on  traffic  violators  and  to  have 
cars  towed  away  from  front  dooryards 
at  the  owners'  expense.  It  needed  only 
two  such  towing  bills  to  convince  the 
residents  that  they  were  better  off 
obeying  the  will  of  the  majority.  Civic 
pride  stopped  garbage  dumping,  too. 

t*\^  And  there  wjre  two  more 
checked  off  the  list. 
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The  biggest  problem,  and  the  most 
basic  one,  was  that  of  the  children. 
Working  on  it  from  the  start,  the 
group  found  that  it  took  an  awful  lot 
of  time,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy,  and  unlimited  quantities  of 
love.  Hundreds  of  squirming  youngs- 
ters showed  up  for  the  first  free  Sun- 
day afternoon  movie  in  the  recreation 
hall  of  the  administration  building. 
They  had  hoped  for  a  small  group  of 
the  more  amenable  youngsters,  to  make 
a  start  on  a  recreation  program,  but 
the  enticement  of  free  movies  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  every  child  in  the 
project  turned  out. 

There  were  organized  games,  and 
mass  singing,  and  free  candy  bars,  and 
hair  torn  out  by  the  roots.  Eventually 
an  announcement  could  be  heard,  ask- 
ing the  children  to  invite  their  par- 
ents to  attend  a  meeting  to  talk  about 
"more  fun  for  the  kids."  Thirty  par- 
ents turned  up,  became  interested,  and 
went  out  ringing  doorbells  and  talk- 
ing with  neighbors  until  they  had 
aroused  enough  interest  to  start  a  Cub 
Scout  movement.  With  much  effort 
the  first  Den  was  organized,  with  more 
effort  a  second,  and  finally  there  were 
enough  parents  interested  so  that  all 
eligible  children  who  wanted  to  be  Cub 
Scouts  could  join  the  pack.  It  was  a 
proud  day  when  the  Charter  was  be- 
stowed with  much  ceremony. 

The  next  step  was  a  Boy  Scout 
troop.  Then  followed  a  Girl  Scout 


troop.  Along  with  these  went  or- 
ganized recreation  and  supervised  play, 
directed  by  two  male  members  of  the 
Citizens  Council  of  Pig  City.  Every 
Sunday,  free  movies  are  held  for  all 
the  children,  at  the  expense  of  several 
families,  and  all  of  the  children  at- 
tend all  of  the  movies.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  deprived  of  the  treat  if 
they  have  been  very  naughty  during 
the  week,  but  it  is  surprising  how  an- 
gelic a  child  can  be  on  Saturday  night 
after  behaving  like  a  hellion  all  week 
long!  The  council  members  are  sym- 
pathetically disposed,  too,  remember- 
ing the  terrible  temptations  that  beset 
the  very,  very  young. 

On  the  Way 

Although  the  members  of  the  council 
realize  that  the  struggle  for  the  chil- 
dren is  just  beginning,  and  little  can 
be  claimed  for  accomplished  fact,  they 
were  thrilled  to  have  Judge  Abbott,  at 
the  convocation  of  jurists  in  Albany, 
commend  Pig  City  as  "one  place  that 
has  cleaned  up  its  own  back  yard." 

Tom,  and  Harold,  and  Johnnie, 
who  had  been  on  their  way  to  reform 
school,  have  been  out  of  trouble  for 
months  now.  Tom  is  an  assistant  den 
leader;  Harold  is  a  scout  with  an  im- 
pressive list  of  merit  badges  to  his 
credit;  and  little  Johnnie  has  finally 
achieved  the  acceptance  of  the  "gang" 
and  been  admitted  as  a  cub  to  one  of 
the  dens.  Pig  City  knows  that  the 


effort  to  keep  truancy  at  its  present 
minimum,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
vandalism,  thieving  and  petty  dishones- 
ties of  other  sorts,  to  preserve  the  hap- 
piness and  order  now  existing  in  the 
community  will  be  a  long,  never-end- 
ing task.  But  success  so  far  has  given 
the  courage  to  carry  on. 

The  adult  residents  have  joined 
PTA  groups  at  the  schools  their 
youngsters  attend  and  many  have 
joined  drama  or  choral  groups  in 
Neartown.  Several  members  belong  to 
boards  in  the  nearby  city,  and  are 
members  of  the  Neartown  Council. 

By  going  outside  the  confines  of  their 
housing  area,  and  joining  in  the  life 
of  the  city,  the  Pig  City  Council  has 
joined  another  battle,  and  is  slowly 
winning  it.  It  is  the  battle  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  neighboring  city,  not 
only  of  its  white  population,  but  of 
the  Negroes  who  make  up  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  housing  project  resi- 
dents, for  here  the  Negroes  and  whites 
have  worked  together  to  build  a  com- 
munity from  doubtful  soil.  And  they 
have  achieved  a  minor  miracle. 

In  spite  of  struggles  ahead  and  per- 
plexing problems  arising  daily,  there  is 
a  community  now  in  central  New 
York,  no  longer  known  as  Pig  City, 
where  flowers  grow  in  the  dooryards. 
where  children  are  happy  and  free, 
where  parents  join  in  work  and  play, 
and  brotherhood  and  tolerance  are 
building  the  town  of  tomorrow  today. 


Neighbors  Meet  the  Experts 


Grass  root  activities  in  behalf  of  city  planning,  recounted  by 
JULIAN    L.    GREIFER,    Philadelphia    Neighborhood    Centre. 


The  removal  of  areas  of  blight, 
the  reconversion  of  crowded  neighbor- 
hoods into  more  spacious  suburbanlike 
areas  is  something  the  slum  dweller  de- 
sires even  more  zealously  than  the 
housing  expert  and  city  planner.  What 
divides  him  from  the  experts  is  not 
merely  semantics  or  the  specialists' 
vocabulary  but  the  whole  chasm  that 
separates  the  citizen  of  the  large  metro- 
politan city  and  his  government.  In 
short,  a  large  distance  has  grown  up 
between  the  people  and  those  who  plan 
for  them.  Yet  plans  that  are  not 
grounded  in  grass  root  needs  and  do 
not  reflect  grass  root  opinion  will  take 
years  to  find  acceptance. 


Since  the  residents  of  these  blighted 
areas  are  rarely  consulted  when  city 
planning  is  under  consideration,  it 
seems  to  be  up  to  them  to  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  their  needs  and 
opinions  to  the  attention  of  the  experts. 
That  such  action  can  help  bring  about 
a  meeting  of  the  ways  is  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  South  Philadelphia's 
Neighborhood  Planning  Conference. 

News  was  made  in  Philadelphia  re- 
cently when  a  group  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens stepped  into  the  forbidding  pre- 
cincts of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  made  their  voices  heard  on 
the  subject  of  planning.  On  August 
13,  1947,  these  citizens  of  South  Phila- 


delphia placed  before  their  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  their  own  idea  of  a 
plan  for  their  neighborhood.  Armed 
with  facts  and  charts  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, they  unfolded  plans  calling  not 
only  for  better  housing  and  play  areas 
for  their  children,  but  for  some  very 
specific  improvements  which  related  di- 
rectly to  their  own  human  needs:  lights 
on  certain  street  corners,  better  traffic 
routes  for  safety,  certain  awnings  re- 
moved so  as  to  lighten  up  darkened 
doorways. 

This  meeting  of  South  Philadelphia 
neighbors  with  their  City  Planning 
Commission  was  •  the  culmination  of 
two  years'  work  on  the  part  of  a  ven- 
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ture  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Plan- 
ning Conference.  Parent  groups  to  the 
conference  were  two  established  citizen 
groups — the  South  Philadelphia  Co- 
ordinating Council  and  the  Citizens 
Council  on  City  Planning. 

The  South  Philadelphia  group,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  social  agen- 
cies, schools,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and  of  businessmen's  leagues,  had 
started  in  1943  and  1944  some  surveys 
on  housing  and  recreation.  The  neigh- 
bors should  have  welcomed  any  effort 
that  would  better  their  housing  and 
living  conditions.  South  Philadelphia 
is  one  of  the  most  blighted  housing 
spots  in  the  country,  with  more  than 
•80  percent  of  the  dwellings  sub- 
standard, according  to  the  1940  U.  S. 
census.  Riddled  with  empty  lots  and 
boarded-up  condemned  houses,  with  43 
percent  "outside  plumbing"  (a  eu- 
phemism for  outhouses  in  the  back 
yards),  the  area  is  in  need  of  a  good, 
wide,  clean  sweep.  In  spite  of  these 
discouraging  surroundings,  the  people 
regarded  the  coordinating  council's  ac- 
tivities with  indifference. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  had  voted 
almost  a  million  dollars  to  design  a 
future  Philadelphia.  Responsibility  for 
this  project  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  created  by 
the  City  Council  in  December  1942. 
Unknown  to  these  slum,  dwellers,  the 
best  experts  had  been  hired  and  were 
already  at  work  painting  pictures, 
measuring,  blueprinting,  and  carrying 
on  many  other  activities  which  awe  and 
puzzle  the  average  citizen.  In  Decem- 
ber 1946,  when  the  Evening  Bulletin 
polled  Philadelphians  on  the  subject, 
51.8  percent  of  those  interviewed  had 
neither  heard  nor  read  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  only  one  person  in  every  ten 
had  a  substantially  correct  idea  of  the 
commission's  activities. 

For  John  Citizen 

The  South  Philadelphia  Coordinat- 
ing Council  members  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  John  Citi- 
zen take  a  personal  interest  in  his  own 
housing  problems  —  something  that 
would  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  plan- 
ning, take  him  behind  the  blueprint 
curtain  of  the  expert  so  that  he  could 
get  into  action  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests. They  felt,  too,  that  the  expert 
planner  should  hear  the  voice  of  those 
for  whom  he  planned.  They  knew 
that  frequently,  because  he  has  not  un- 
derstood the  matter  fully  and  in  time, 
the  ordinary  citizen  has  balked  at  and 
fought  a  scheme  that,  in  the  final 


analysis,    would    have   been    beneficial 
to  him. 

As  a  first  step,  neighborhood  organi- 
zations were  asked  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  centrally  located  school  to 
confer  on  the  need  for  neighborhood 
improvements.  While  all  of  South 
Philadelphia  has  a  population  of  about 
600,000,  the  district  selected  contained 
a  population  of  about  100,000.  At  the 
first  meeting  253  persons  assembled. 
After  much  free  discussion,  it  was 
voted  to  form  three  committees  which 
were  to  meet  biweekly  to  gather  facts 
on  neigborhood  needs  regarding  recrea- 
tion and  community  resources,  housing 
and  living  conditions,  transportation, 
safety,  and  lighting.  Officers  were  se- 
lected and  headquarters  were  desig- 
nated at  a  settlement  house.  The  group 
decided  to  finance  its  own  activities 
and  thus  protect  its  independence.  The 
two  years'  effort  cost  less  than  $400, 
which  was  contributed  by  the  people 
themselves  in  pennies  and  dollars. 

Work  Begins 

The  work  was  begun  in  earnest 
when  housewives,  laboring  people, 
teachers,  storekeepers,  social  workers, 
and  nurses  began  patrolling  the  streets 
to  count  street  lights,  record  danger- 
ous traffic  corners,  clock  trolley  cars, 
measure  play  lots.  They  read  up  on 
the  best  types  of  playgrounds,  learned 
about  play  streets,  and  began  ringing 
door  bells  to  get  neighborhood  sugges- 
tions. Cemeteries  in  the  district  were 
surveyed  to  determine  if  they  could  be 
converted  into  playgrounds.  One 
group,  including  pupils  from  the  Bok 
Vocational  School  went  to  New  York 
to  observe  the  "buffer"  play  areas  set 
up  in  that  city  along  the  route  of  the 
old  Second  Avenue  elevated.  Patrol- 
men of  the  Thirty-third  Precinct 
counted  empty  lots  and  boarded-up 
houses.  The  reports  submitted  showed 
102  empty  lots,  240  unused  floors,  106 
boarded-up  houses. 

What  was  the  best  way  to  put  to- 
gether this  information  that  was  piling 
up?  The  schools  drew  up  pictures  of 
blocks  and  streets,  illustrating  promi- 
nently the  large  number  of  squares  on 
the  chart  representing  blocks  shot 
through  with  yawning  cavities  and 
boarded-up  windows  and  doors.  Neigh- 
borhood planning  was  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  by  the  schools  of  the 
locality.  Elementary  schools,  junior 
high  schools,  and  the  Bok  Vocational 
School,  as  well  as  their  parent-teacher 
organizations,  became  involved  in  dis- 
cussions of  recreational  and  other 


needs.  Children  began  to  diagram  their 
block-by-block  requirements. 

Photographic  projects,  essay  contests, 
art  and  craft  devices  became  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  with  the  young 
students'  own  neighborhood  as  the  labo- 
ratory. A  replica  of  four  square  blocks, 
illustrating  graphically  the  undesirable 
conditions,  was  produced  by  students 
of  the  Bok  Vocational  School.  This 
project  was  on  display  at  the  Better 
Philadelphia  Exhibit.  By  a  device 
which  was  designed  and  executed  by 
these  young  people,  sections  of  the 
model  disappeared  and  instead  ap- 
peared representations  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  committees  of  the 
Neighborhood  Planning  Conference. 

Planning  became  a  neighborhood 
hobby  with  mother,  father,  grandma, 
grandpa,  and  the  children  involved.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the 
delegates  assembled  to  receive  the  com- 
mittees' reports,  interest  was  high.  The 
charts  which  covered  the  walls  were 
used  to  illustrate  the  reports  submitted. 
The  decision  was  reached  to  extend  the 
conference  for  another  year  in  order  to 
sift  the  recommendations  and  to  pre- 
pare a  report  for  submission  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  It  was  decided,  also,  to  bring 
the  conference  closer  to  the  people  by 
holding  block  meetings  to  get  true 
grass  root  opinion. 

The  Sounding  Off 

The  second  year  brought  a  careful 
investigation  of  traffic  congestion,  with 
the  cooperation  of  business  men's  as- 
sociations and  neighbors.  Block  meet- 
ings were  called  by  the  residents  of  the 
community.  Eight  such  meetings  were 
held.  Negroes,  Italians,  Russians, 
Jews  came  and  talked  freely.  One 
resident,  who  served  as  the  host,  would 
invite  his  or  her  neighbors  within  one 
or  two  blocks  to  come  together  and 
sound  off.  They  did — and  in  no  un- 
certain terms: 

"When  it  rains  it  pours  more  inside 
than  outside." 

"I've  been  scrubbing  this  sidewalk 
so  much  the  city  should  put  me  on  the 
payroll." 

"I  need  a  double  guard  of  my  son 
and  son-in-law  to  walk  the  street  at 
night,  it  is  so  dark." 

"What  is  this  slum  clearance?  What 
will  happen  to  me  while  they're  put- 
ting up  new  houses?"  "Don't  worry 
about  it,  it  won't  happen  in  your  life- 
time or  mine." 

"We    have    lost    three    children    in 
(Continued  on  page  359) 
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Mirror  helps  by  reflecting  progress. 


These 


Learning  self-f eeding :  a  bowl  that  slays 
discouragement ! 


'sot"  reduces 


SOCIETY  HAS  BEEN  SLOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEEDS  OF 
hildren  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy — though  there 
re  at  least  200,000  of  them  in  this  country  now. 

Cerebral  palsy  is  caused  by  injury  to  the  motor  con- 
rol  centers  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
lamage  to  the  brain  before,  during,  or  immediately 
fter  childbirth ;  malformation  or  faulty  development 
if  the  brain ;  injury  or  disease  during  the  early  years. 
t  is  not  inherited. 

Among  the  cerebral  palsy  group  there  are  three  im- 
>ortant  types:  spastic  paralysis,  which  is  charac- 
erized  by  contracted,  tense  muscles;  athetosis, 
hown  by  involuntary  motion;  and  ataxia,'  which  in- 
rolves  general  lack  of  balance  and  coordination.  Any 
»r  all  of  these  may  include  a  speech  defect. 

Although  in  many  communities  there  is  awareness 
if  these  children's  need  for  special  training  and  iii- 
truction,  only  a  fraction  of  the  need  is  being  met. 
California  is  now  developing  a  comprehensive  state- 
upported  program.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
'oluntary  agencies  have  taken  the  initiative  by  way 
if  special  demonstration  programs. 

From  such  a  special  project,  sponsored  and  sup- 
>orted  by  the  New  York  Service  for  Orthopedically 
landicapped,  come  the  pictures  oil  these  two  pages. 
Phe  project,  located  at  the  Lower  East  Side  Health 
Center,  is  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
fork  City  Board  of  Education,  the  city  Department 
if  Health,  and  the  Association  for  Aid  of  Crippled 
Children.  The  Board  of  Education  also  provides  home 
nstruction  for  140  children  and  holds  special  ortho- 
>edic  classes  in  public  schools  for  180  children. 

Since  cerebral  palsy  does  not  shorten  the  life  span, 
he  principle  of  all  special  training  is  to  prepare  these 
:hildren  for  as  normal  and  useful  a  life  as  possible. 


Affectionate    attitude    encourage*    faith    and    self-respect, 
while    teaching    slowly    trains    unaccustomed    brain    cells. 


•f 
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Pholos  from  New  York  Service  for  Ortriopedically  Hamlicapp< 


Finger  painting  exercise*  the  big  muscle  of  shoulder, 
while  releasing  pent-up  feelings  via  creative  play. 


That  big  moment — the  first  step. 


tizens  Can  Be  Salvaged 


Unable   to  keep  up   with   normal  children,   these   youngster* 
learn  about  fun  in  a  group  with  each  other. 


"Standing  table"  aids  in  gaining  sens 
balance. 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE^ 


A  Winter's  Work 

What  are  the  mental  health  prob- 
lems involved  in  world  citizenship? 
How  can  these  problems  be  attacked? 
If  the  unique  plan  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  works 
out,  findings  and  recommendations  on 
these  questions  from  thousands  of  small 
study  groups  from  Nanking  to  New 
Orleans  and  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Bagdad  will  be  discussed  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Mental  Health, 
scheduled  to  meet  next  August  in 
London. 

Recommendations  from  the  congress 
will  go  to  UN's  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  both  of  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  advance  of  world 
mental  health  as  a  means  to  peace.  It 
is  expected  that  a  new  organization,  a 
world  federation  for  mental  health, 
will  be  created  at  the  meeting,  and  will 
serve  as  voluntary  adviser  to  WHO 
and  UNESCO. 

Any  group  of  three  or  more  people, 
particularly  those  from  related  profes- 
sions such  as  psychiatry,  social  work, 
teaching,  anthropology  or  medicine,  are 
invited  to  work  together  on  specific 
problems  of  mental  health  and  methods 
of  attaining  a  safe  and  secure  world, 
and  to  submit  their  findings  to  the  in- 
ternational committee  by  March  31.  It 
is  urged  that  the  groups  be  multi-dis- 
cipline in  make-up,  to  provide  for  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  all  the  aspects  of 
mental  health.  Groups  in  the  United 
States  are  being  asked  to  focus  on  the 
effect  of  war  on  the  children  of  the 
world.  Implied  in  this,  says  Dr.  Frank 
Fremont-Smith,  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national committee's  executive  board,  is 
the  question,  "What  do  we  do  to  chil- 
dren which  leads  them  as  adults  to 
make  war,  and  what  can  we  do  about 
it?" 

The  most  tricky  problem  in  this 
gigantic  enterprise,  according  to  dis- 
cussants at  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hi- 
giene,  is  how  to  sift  out  of  the  present 
array  of  psychiatric  knowledge  some 
essentials  of  mental  hygiene  applicable 
and  acceptable  in  widely  differing 
countries. 

Here  at  home,  members  of  different 
professions  often  find  it  difficult  if  not 


impossible  to  communicate  their  mean- 
ing to  one  another  or  to  agree  on  a 
common  terminology.  Internationally 
speaking,  said  Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sulli- 
van, editor  of  Psychiatry,  the  problem 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  psychiatry  of  each  country  is  rooted 
in  its  own  sociological,  cultural,  and 
ethical  concepts.  How  many  scientists, 
he  asked,  are  ready  to  generalize  their 
work  on  a  world  scale?  How  many 
can  readily  open  their  minds  to  scien- 
tific study  of  living  where  people  have 
quite  different  standards? 

"I  say  to  you,"  wrote  Dr.  Sullivan 
in  the  August  issue  of  Psychiatry, 
"...  that  this  is  no  time  to  excuse 
yourself  from  paying  the  debt  you 
and  yours  owe  the  social  order  with 
some  facile  verbalism  like  'Nothing 
will  come  of  it;  it  can't  be  done.'  Be- 
gin; and  let  it  be  said  of  you,  if  there 
is  any  more  history,  that  you  labored 
nobly  in  the  measure  of  man  in  the 
twentieth  century  of  the  scientific 
western  world." 

Detailed  information  about  the  study 
group  plan  may  be  secured  from  Nina 
Ridenour,  executive  officer,  Inter- 
national Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, 1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Investigations 

During  the  depression  years, 
"playing  politics  with  human  misery" 
became  a  familiar,  oft-leveled  charge. 
The  current  rash  of  public  relief  in- 
vestigations recalls  those  years  with 
vividness.  It  is  a  fairly  common  pat- 
tern for  our  public  welfare  depart- 
ments to  be  provided  with  insufficient 
staff.  The  consequent  overload  makes 
for  incomplete  investigations  and  mis- 
takes, which  then  become  "meat"  for 
any  opposition. 

Since  any  investigation  may  be  politi- 
cally motivated,  all  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sound  public  welfare  policy  and 
philosophy.  In  this  connection,  the  edi- 
tors of  Survey  Midmonthly  believe  so- 
cial workers  and  socially  minded  citi- 
zens will  welcome  the  following  re- 
print of  a  fifteen-point  program  recom- 
mended to  New  York  state  and  city 
welfare  officials  in  the  press  of  Novem- 
ber 10  by  the  Family  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  Community  Service  Society. 


The  recommendations  cover  four 
phases  of  public  welfare  responsibility 
— rehabilitation,  administration,  staff, 
state  audit  and  review — and  outline 
steps  which,  in  the  society's  opinion,  are 
necessary  to  "steady  improvement  in 
the  public  welfare  task" : 

Rehabilitation:  Rehabilitation 
should  be  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic goal.  All  possible  means  to  aid 
rehabilitation  should  be  fully  utilized, 
such  as  vocational  guidance  facilities, 
specialized  employment  services,  health 
and  housing  services. 

Public  assistance  should  be  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  thousands  of  children  among  the 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  in 
this  city — our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Assistance  should  be  adequately 
based  on  the  budget  principle  and 
flexibly  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living. 

The  health,  education  and  economic 
needs  of  each  person  should  be  given 
as  much  individual  consideration  as  is 
permissible  under  legal  limitations. 

Clients  should  be  eligible  for  relief 
regardless  of  residence,  length  of  stay, 
or  whatever  the  cost  is  ultimately  allo- 
cated. 

Administration:  Eligibility  for  relief 
should  be  determined  immediately  and 
clearly,  and  in  a  way  to  aid  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  to  impair  the  client's 
self-respect. 

Investigations  should  be  undertaken 
openly  and  cooperatively  by  client  and 
investigator  and  the  confidential  rela- 
tionship should  be  maintained.  (De- 
linquents and  chiselers  are  a  very  small 
proportion  of  any  group  of  people  and 
should  be  screened  out  and  dealt  with 
in  special  ways  not  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  recipient  of  assistance.) 

All  supplementary  social  services 
such  as  mothers'  aides,  home  econo- 
mists, and  the  like,  should  be  integrated 
within  the  main  service  of  mainte- 
nance and  rehabilitation. 

Staff:  Sufficient  professional  staff 
should  be  available  to  allow  for  rea- 
sonable case  loads.  Too  heavy  case 
loads  will  lead  to  superficial  investiga- 
tion, long  delays  in  the  review  of  ac- 
tive cases,  and  therefore,  to  injustice 
toward  the  clients  as  well  as  serious 
waste  of  public  funds. 
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A  supervisory  staff  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, adequately  paid,  and  professionally 
outstanding  should  be  available  to  de- 
velop competent  investigators. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  con- 
tinuous in-service  training  of  staff 
members  by  the  supervisory  staff. 

The  intake  staff  should  also  consist 
of  trained  social  workers,  -since  inter- 
viewing skill  is  required  if  long  and 
costly  investigations  of  those  ineligible 
for  assistance  are  to  be  avoided. 

Case  records  should  at  all  times  be 
up  to  date  to  facilitate  review  and  re- 
habilitation. A  competent  clerical  staff 
is  necessary  to  prepare  proper  case 
records  and  to  release  time  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  for  their  responsibilities. 

State  Audit  and  Review:  Continu- 
ous supervision  and  periodic  investiga- 
tion are  necessary,  but  such  investiga- 
tions should  be  objective,  and  fair — not 
restrictive  or  humilitating. 

Investigation  of  relief  costs  should 
always  take  into  consideration  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  living,  population  trends, 
employment  possibilities  within  the  cur- 
rent labor  market,  together  with  any 
special  problems,  such  as  housing  short- 
age or  unusual  immigration  problems 
for  which  welfare  administration  can 
in  no  wise  be  held  responsible. 

The  Citizen's  Job 

Two  years  ago.  the  Women's 
League,  a  lay  group  of  the  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  emergency  receiving  center  of 
their  county  child  welfare  board. 
There  they  found  forty  children  living 
in  the  kind  of  overcrowded  conditions 
that,  unhappily,  could  probably  be  du- 
plicated hundreds  of  times  over  the 
country. 

The  league's  concern  over  the  plight 
of  these  children  made  them  refuse  to 
believe,  however,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  help.  And  their  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  has  set  them  on 
the  road  to  one  goal,  writes  Mrs.  Wil- 
ford  N.  Wright,  past  president  of  the 
league  and  member  of  the  administra- 
tive committee  of  the  council.  In  an 
article  in  the  September-October  issue 
of  the  Ohio  Citizen,  Mrs.  Wright 
states  the  goal  as  "an  adequately 
financed,  long  range  program  for  the 
neglected  and  dependent  children  of 
our  community." 

Members  of  the  league  started  the 
ball  rolling  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
county  commissioners.  Neither  interest 
nor  cooperation  was  forthcoming  from 


the  officials  at  that  time,  reports  Mrs. 
Wright,  but  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  league's  effort  brought  a  substantial 
contribution  '  from  one  civic-minded 
citizen,  and  subsequent  activity  and 
publicity  brought  the  facts  before  the 
public  so  that  more  adequate  financing 
for  child  welfare  services  in  the  com- 
munity became  "a  self-imposed  citizens' 
job." 

Then  the  leajgue  took  the  initiative 
in  forming  a  committee  of  fifteen  wo- 
men, each  representing  a  local  women's 
organization.  Together  they  repre- 
sented a  membership  of  80,0(JU.  It  was 
this  group  that  made  a  second  trip  to 
the  chambers  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners. Four  days  later,  the  Cincin- 
nati newspapers  which  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  league's  campaign  carefully, 
announced  that  "County  May  Find 
Money  for  Abandoned  Child  Care." 

This  year,  turning  from  the  emerg- 
ency to  the  long  range  program,  the 
committee  joined  with  their  commis- 
sioners in  attempting  to  secure  state 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  from 
the  1947  legislature.  The  child  wel- 
fare bill  which  they  favored  was  "lost" 
three  weeks  before  adjournment.  Mrs. 
Wright  reports  that  the  committee, 
which  has  now  become  a  permanent 
group,  will  watch  with  interest  to  see 
if  the  counties  are  able,  with  the  addi- 
tional state  aid  voted  during  the  ses- 
sion, to  increase  financial  support  for 
child  welfare  programs.  In  any  case, 
she  winds  up,  the  women  of  the  com- 
mittee "intend  to  go  on  fighting  for 
the  children  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
have  discovered." 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  this 
story.  It  is  not  even  a  success  story — 
yet.  But  it  does  hold  up  to  the  light 
a  job  outline — a  job  for  today's  citizen. 
Here  is  a  place  where  volunteer  time, 
thought,  and  energy  can  help  to  fur- 
ther and  safeguard  the  social  welfare 
endeavor. 

For  the  Chronically  III 

As  communities  the  country  over 
awaken  to  their  responsibilities  in  car- 
ing for  the  chronically  ill  (See  Survey 
Midmonthly,  November  1947,  special 
section,  "Chronic  Illness"),  the  need 
for  comprehensive  planning  to  channel 
this  interest  into  sound  and  effective 
activity  is  outstanding.  To  help  legis- 
lators and  interested  professions  and 
agencies  in  planning  community  pro- 
grams, a  conference  committee  repre- 
senting the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Associa- 


tion, the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  has  prepared  a 
joint  statement  of  recommendations  on 
"Planning  for  the  Chronically  111." 
The  report  was  released  in  October 
in  the  respective  journals  of  the  four 
associations. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  need  for 
our  basic  approach  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem to  be  one  of  prevention.  This 
points  toward  more  effective  health  de- 
partment programs  for  controlling 
communicable  diseases  such  as  syphilis ; 
wide  expansion  of  programs  in  mental 
health,  nutrition,  housing,  accident 
prevention,  and  school  health ;  a  fur- 
ther exploration  of  the  periodic  health 
examination  of  apparently  well  persons 
from  selected  age,  sex,  geographic,  and 
occupational  groups. 

Research  in  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, says  the  report,  must  be  or- 
ganized on  a  much  broader  scale,  par- 
ticularly in  fields  of  high  mortality 
such  as  heart  disease.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  suggests  that  research  institutes 
associated  with  clinical  facilities  may 
well  become  the  basic  units  of  future 
study,  and  cites  the  proposal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Commission  on  the  Care 
of  Chronically  111  Persons  for  a  state- 
supported  university  research  institute. 

A  new  approach  in  planning  medical 
care  is  recommended  with  major  em- 
phasis on  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
rather  than  on  institutionalizing  ad- 
vanced cases.  Barriers  to  early  care — 
lack  of  adequate  hospital  and  labora- 
tory facilities  in  all  communities,  in- 
ability of  the  patient  to  pay  for  care — 
must  be  removed,  this  committee  sub- 
mits. 

To  provide  needed  intensive  medical 
care,  specially  equipped  hospital  units 
should  be  developed  "in  the  very  closest 
relation  to  teaching  centers  and  genera! 
hospitals."  For  the  patient  who  doe^ 
not  need  hospital  care  and  yet  cannot 
return  to  his  home,  public  and  private 
nursing  homes  should  be  provided,  un- 
der a  far  more  rigorous  system  of 
licensure  and  inspection  than  is  now  in 
force.  However,  according  to  the  re- 
port, "the  majority  of  persons  who  are 
chronically  ill  can  best  be  cared  for  in 
home,  office,  or  clinic." 

In  conclusion,  the  report  stresses  the 
importance  of  coordinated  and  compre- 
sive  planning  at  all  levels,  since  "the 
total  problem  of  chronic  disease  is  not 
a  series  of  separate  problems  which  can 
be  solved  one  by  one,  but  rather  a  com- 
plex of  interrelated  problems  which 
require  simultaneous  solution." 
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HERE  IN  WASHINGTON 


IT     WOULD     BE     A     MISTAKE     TO 

write  off  as  a  political  gesture  Presi- 
dent Truman's  change  of  heart  on 
price  control  and  rationing.  Maybe 
he  still  thinks  controls  are  tools  of 
"police  states"  but  top  advisers  have 
convinced  him  that  it  is  either  that  or 
"else."  He  will  repeat  his  request  for 
both  in  the  message  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  opening  of  the  regular 
session  of  Congress. 

The  charges  that  he  was  being  en- 
tirely political  do  not  stand  up  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Flanders  commit- 
tee (a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  group)  made 
a  somewhat  similar  recommendation  in 
a  report  submitted  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  Senator  Flanders  (R. 
Vt.)  was  not  a  little  irked  by  Senator 
Taft's  reply  that  night  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  and  several  of  his  Republi- 
can colleagues  took  the  Ohio  senator 
over  the  coals  for  that  ill-considered 
speech,  wanting  to  know  if  he  had 
spoken  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination  or  as  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  Senate  and 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  Sena- 
tor Millikin  (R.  Colo.)  who  presided 
at  the  party  conference  is  quoted  as 
having  said  there  was  no  "roughhouse" 
at  the  meeting  but  the  softspoken 
Flanders  is  not  given  to  roughhousing. 
His  tactics,  however,  are  equally  effec- 
tive. 

«•>•»• 

MOST  OF  us  DON'T  NEED  THE 
December  1  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  tell  us  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  climbing — -but  the  bu- 
reau's latest  figures  affirm  the  budge- 
tary strain  on  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. The  over-all  increase  from  mid- 
August  to  mid-September  was  2.2  per- 
cent. The  consumers'  price  index  for 
September  was  12.3  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  22.9  percent  over 
June  1946,  66.1  percent  over  August 
1939.  Food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  rents 
were  all  on  the  spiral. 

4-       •*•       •»• 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  Co- 
operative has  reinoved  the  name  of 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  well  known  broad- 
caster, from  its  list  of  members.  The 
board  of  directors  dismissed  Mr.  Lewis 


on  the  grounds  that  he  had  attacked 
cooperatives  in  his  broadcasts  "mis- 
informing and  misleading  the  public 
concerning  Southern  States  in  particu- 
lar." 

Southern  States'  by-laws  provide  for 
the  dismissal  of  members  for  actions 
contrary  to  the  best  aims  and  interests 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
said  that  he  will  carry  the  fight  to  the 
courts  on  the  grounds  that  the  by-laws 
in  question  are  illegal ;  that  his  right  to 
free  speech  has  been  violated,  and  that 
he  was  not  given  a  fair  hearing  by 
the  board. 

*      »      » 

WARNING  THAT  THE  SCHOOL 
lunch  program  faces  the  fight  of  its 
life  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
was  given  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  program  at  a  re- 
cent conference  in  Washington. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannon 
(D.  Mo.)  told  the  conference  that  the 
program  will  be  under  attack  from  two 
groups :  those  who  do  not  approve  in 
principle,  and  those  who  do  not  want 
to  spend  the  money.  He  urged  groups 
and  individuals  interested  in  seeing  the 
program  continued  to  waste  no  time  in 
informing  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress of  their  views. 

Also  addressing  the  meeting,  Senator 
Aiken  (R.  Vt.)  agreed  with  Mr.  Can- 
non that  the  going  would  be  rough 
but  said  that  he  thought  the  program 
could  win  if  sufficiently  supported. 

The  strategy  of  those  opposing 
school  lunches  will  be  to  insist  upon 
the  return  of  the  programs  to  the  states 
which,  to  quote  Senator  Aiken,  will  be 
giving  it  "relief  status." 


JUST      TO       KEEP       THE       RECORD 

straight  the  tax  reduction  program  of 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, contrary  to  newspaper  reports, 
does  not  call  for  tax  cuts  in  1948 
willynilly.  To  quote  from  the  CED's 
press  release:  "The  CED  tax  reform 
program  calls  for  two  distinct  steps ; 
first,  tax  reduction  in  1948  unless 
(italics  are  ours)  inflationary  condi- 
tions make  this  unwise ;  second,  subse- 
quent reductions  so  that  when  the  war 
influences  on  the  budget  are  ended, 


presumably  (the  italics  ours  again)  in 
the  early  1950's,  the  entire  program 
can  be  put  into  effect." 

Since  the  CED's  opinions  carry 
weight  in  Congress  it  might  be  well  to 
bear  the  italics  in  mind  even  if  CED 
did  not  emphasize  these  particular 
"ifs."  The  report  did  stress  the  view, 
however,  that  1948  tax  policy  could 
not  be  established  definitely  until  the 
degree  of  inflationary  pressure  could  be 
gauged. 

•»••»••»• 

THE   FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS 

formally  entered  as  third  party  in 
several  cases  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  asking  that  Washington's 
restrictive  covenants  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

Attorney  General  Clark  has  told  the 
courts  that  the  convenants  are  contrary 
to  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments and  in  "violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act." 

In  his  motion  he  says  further. 
"The  U.  S.  Government  believes  that 
these  cases  present  questions  of  out- 
standing importance  not  only  because 
of  the  .  .  .  constitutional  and  legal 
questions  involved  but  also  because  of 
the  impact  which  the  decisions  will 
have  upon  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
millions  of  Americans." 


THE    DECISION     IN    THE    "WHO'S 

who"  case  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  gave  the  victory  to  the  incum- 
bents. The  group  of  officers  headed 
by  Anita  Pollitzer  remains  in  control 
of  the  historic  old  house,  party  head- 
quarters, at  First  and  B  streets,  NE. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  by 
Associate  Justice  James  M.  Proctor 
of  the  District  Court  and  ends  (per- 
haps) a  lengthy  legal  battle  between 
the  Pollitzer  group  and  the  insurgent 
fraction  known  as  the  "Mayflower" 
crowd  since  the  so-called  "rump"  con- 
vention was  held  at  that  hostelry. 

Justice  Proctor  ruled  that  the  May- 
flower convention  was  illegal  and  that 
the  officers  elected,  headed  by  Mrs. 
John  L.  Whitehurst  of  Baltimore,  had 
no  right  to  headquarters'  keys. 


\C5j»-s^__    ^>o- 
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THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


About  Children 


ADOPTIONS 


Last  spring  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  re- 
ported that  less  than  one  third  of  all 
adoptive  cases  in  the  country  were  be- 
ing handled  by  licensed  agencies,  the 
rest  by  well-meaning  but  untrained 
friends  or  by  "baby  workers"  for  profit. 
Recently  several  states  have  moved  to 
throw  stronger  legal  safeguards  around 
all  the  parries  to  an  adoption  (see  Sep- 
tember Survey  Midmonthly,  page 
253).  In  August,  California  won  its 
first  conviction  under  a  1945  law 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  other  than  a  licensed  adoption 
agency  or  a  child's  natural  parents  to 
place  a  child  for  adoption. 

In  New  York,  however,  bills  which 
have  prohibited  the  placing  of  children 
for  profit  and  which  provided  for  in- 
vestigation of  all  adoptive  homes,  were 
defeated  in  the  last  legislature. 

What  to  do  about  the  grave  lacks 
in  the  adoptive  program  in  New  York 
City  became  the  theme  of  an  all  day 
conference  on  adoptions  held  in  No- 
vember by  the  city's  Spence-Chapin 
Adoption  Service. 

In  these  sessions  it  was  learned  that 
private  agencies  with  their  limited  fa- 
cilities and  backing  are,  at  present,  ad- 
mittedly unable  to  cope  with  more  than 
one  third  of  all  adoption  cases.  As  a 
result,  many  potentially  good  adoptive 
parents  are  unable  to  obtain  children 
through  agency  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  babies  are  being  kept  in  hos- 
pital beds  for  want  of  placement. 
There  are  less  than  one  half  the  needed 
shelter  facilities  for  unmarried  mothers 
in  New  York  City,  and  no  public 
services  are  available  in  the  state  for 
handling  adoption  cases.  Nor  are  there 
any  legal  safeguards  thrown  around 
the  parties  to  an  adoption  other  than 
the  final  adoptive  proceedings  in  Sur- 
rogate's Court,  which  take  place,  if 
at  all,  months  or  years  after  the  child 
has  been  placed  in  its  new  home.  Yet, 
as  Helen  Buttenwieser,  an  attorney, 
told  the  conference,  adoptions  arranged 
by  well-meaning  friends  are  no  more 
likely  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the 
adopted  child  than  those  handled  for 
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money  through  "baby  brokers"  on  the 
flourishing  "black  market." 

Participants  in  this  conference  were 
asked  to  endorse  recommendations  of 
the  agency's  board  of  directors  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  public 
facilities  so  that  all  unmarried 
mothers  and  children  can  receive  ade- 
quate care.  Other  recommendations 
placed  on  private  agencies  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  clear  to  city  and  state 
officials  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
full  problem,  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bility for  creating  an  informed  public 
opinion  which  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  future  planning  in  this  field. 

The  Law — Justice  Justine  Wise 
Polier,  of  the  Children's  Court  of 
New  York  City,  pointed  to  the  strange 
double  standard  in  the  placement  of 
children  under  New  York  law.  Place- 
ment of  a  child  for  temporary  care 
must  be  handled  by  a  private  agency. 
The  foster  home  must  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  board  of  health,  the  de- 
partment of  welfare,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  How- 
ever, anyone  may  place  a  child  for 
adoption  without  any  responsible  in- 
vestigation of  the  home  or  supervisory 
follow-up,  until  such  time  as  the  fam- 
ily may  decide  to  petition  for  formal 
adoption. 

At  that  late  date,  the  court  is  usually 
very  reluctant  to  remove  a  child  from 
a  home  in  which  he  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
neglect.  Justice  Polier  urged  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  early  and  ade- 
quate inspection  and  supervision  of  all 
adoptive  homes,  and  to  outlaw  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  babies. 

Our  Customs — M  argaret  A. 
Mead,  anthropologist,  threw  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  the  custom  of  adop- 
tions in  our  society.  Pointing  out  that 
adoption  has  been  customary  since 
earliest  times,  usually  to  satisfy  some 
prevailing  belief  as  to  the  optimum 
type  of  family  pattern,  she  stressed 
the  importance  of  guiding  adoptive 
parents  to  a  full  realization  of  what 
the  child  brings  to  them,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  placement  to  the  child. 


"Whatever  the  details  of  the  way 
in  which  each  people  have  phrased 
their  use  of  adoption,  its  basic  pur- 
pose has  been  to  put  right,  by  the  use 
of  social  invention,  something  which 
has  gone  wrong  in  nature,  whether 
that  be  a  sterile  marriage,  an  illegiti- 
mate birth,  the  wrong  proportions  be- 
tween the  sexes,  or  the  believed  over- 
indulgence of  parents  towards  own 
children,"  she  said.  She  cited  the  can- 
nibalistic Mundugumor  of  New 
Guinea,  who  resort  to  adoption  as  a 
device  for  providing  a  son  with  a  sister 
who  can  be  exchanged  later  to  obtain 
a  wife  for  the  son.  Adoption  works 
out  best,  Miss  Mead  said,  when  the 
child  fills  a  real  need  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  and  is  not  expected  to  "be 
grateful"  for  receiving  a  home. 

BIRTH  CERTIFICATES 

The  fact  that  approximately  100,- 
000  illegitimate  children  registered 
each  year  are  stigmatized  by  their  birth 
certificates  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
concern  to  individual  and  groups  in- 
terested in  child  welfare.  At  present, 
some  states  require  indication  of  ille- 
gitimacy on  the  certificate,  and  others 
do  not  permit  registration  of  a  sur- 
name. Nine  states — California,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Nevada, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Wash- 
ington— -provide  for  a  simplified  form 
of  birth  certificate  which  does  not  in- 
dicate illegitimacy. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  which  has 
been  holding  several  conferences  on 
the  problem,  has  drawn  up  recom- 
mendations for  the  adequate  recording 
and  safe-guarding  of  birth  records. 
According  to  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment by  Maud  Morlock,  social  serv- 
ice consultant  to  the  bureau,  the  rec- 
ommendations, which  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  final  form,  call 
for  the  careful  but  confidential  record- 
ing of  the  complete  facts  on  each 
birth  on  a  certificate. 

This  document  would  be  made 
available  only  to  public  officials,  gov- 
ernment or  private  agencies  having  a 
recognized  interest  in  the  child,  or  to 
the  child  or  his  parents  or  guardians. 
The  bureau  recommends  preparation 
of  a  second  birth  certificate  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  This  should  con- 
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tain  information  necessary  to  identify 
the  child,  pertinent  facts  about  his 
parentage,  except  for  marital  status, 
and  such  statistical  information  as  is 
needed  by  the  health  department.  For 
ordinary  purposes  such  as  entering 
school,  however,  a'  wallet-sized  birth 
card  is  recommended,  giving  only  the 
child's  name,  sex,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  and  the  number  of  his  birth 
certificate. 

Birth  records  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren should  be  carefully  preserved,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau,  as  these  are 
often  needed  to  settle  matters  of  iden- 
tity, inheritance  or  adoption.  A 
foundling  should  be  given  a  name  and 
not  recorded  by  the  John  Doe  device. 
If  no  identity  can  be  established,  a 
name  should  be  given  the  child  by  the 
responsible  social  agency.  In  all  adop- 
tion cases,  a  new  birth  certificate  and 
birth  card  should  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  adopting  parents,  and  the  orig- 
inal sealed  by  the  state  registrar. 

In  presenting  these  recommenda- 
tions, Miss  Morlock  protested  against 
the  widespread  custom  of  financing 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  by 
the  sale  of  these  lists  to  commercial 
concerns,  usually  at  a  cent  a  name. 
This  custom,  which  in  some  states  has 
been  frozen  into  law,  works  a  special 
hardship  on  unmarried  mothers,  she 
pointed  out,  since  the  persons  compil- 
ing these  lists  have  acceff  "o  all  re- 
corded information  on  births. 

RESEARCH 

A  wide  program  of  research  on 
the  needs  and  problems  of  children, 
undertaken  where  children  live  rather 
than  in  clinics  or  laboratories,  was  ad- 
vocated at  a  two-day  conference  on 
research  in  child  life,  held  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  November  in  New 
York. 

Seventeen  specialists  from  such 
allied  fields  as  social  work,  psychiatry, 
medicine,  and  anthropology,  attended 
the  meeting  to  evaluate  what  is  being 
done  to  study  the  child  and  what  ixeeds 
to  be  done.  They  recommended  set- 
ting up  a  central  clearing  house  of 
information  on  research  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  so  that  what  is  learned 
about  children  may  be  made  known, 
interpreted,  and  used. 

Application  of  what  has  been 
learned  in  the  studies  of  the  past 
twenty  years  has  helped  many  chil- 
dren off  to  a  happier,  healthier  start. 
At  present  a  variety  of  studies  is 
under  way  throughout  the  country — 
procedures  in  adoption,  treatment  of 


cardiac  conditions  and  rheumatic  fever, 
and  training  the  handicapped,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  sampling  of  such  studies 
compiled  by  the  bureau.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  hospitals,  universities, 
state  institutions  of  child  welfare,  col- 
lege departments  of  psychology.  The 
studies  are  being  financed  by  private 
grants  and  foundations,  or  by  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service.  But  the 
total  funds  spent  for  research  in  this 
area  are  small  by  comparison  with  the 
hundreds  of  millions  spent  for  all  types 
of  research.  Nor  is  there  any  central 
means  of  correlating  what  is  being 
done,  by  whom,  and  where. 

Conference  participants  agreed  that 
research  should  be  done  where  children 
live,  in  homes  and  neighborhoods, 
rather  than  in  clinics  and  laboratories. 
"Researchers  should  experience  the 
experiences  of  families  studied"  just  as 
cultural  anthropologists  do. 

The  conference  drew  up  a  list  of 
"ten  most  important  projects  for  re- 
search" which  included:  the  effect  on 
children  of  changing  patterns  of  family 
life,  such  as  the  increase  in  the  divorce 
rate;  varying  family  practices  in  rear- 
ing children  in  different  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  regional  groups;  factors 
involved  in  juvenile  delinquency  "start- 
ing with  parents  before  children  are 
born";  the  economic  basis  of  family 
support  of  children;  factors  associated 
with  the  causes  of  congenital  malfor- 
mations. Others  stressed  as  important 
included  care  of  children  with  rheu- 
matic fever;  causes  of  cerebral  palsy 
and  care  of  children  suffering  from  this 
handicap ;  benefits  to  expectant  mothers 
and  newborn  infants;  group  care  of 
preschool  children  in  day  care  centers 
and  nursery  schools. 

Other  recommendations  were :  ap- 
pointment of  a  research  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  bureau  to  advise  on  a 
national  program  of  research;  assist- 
ance from  the  bureau  to  research  cen- 
ters in  selecting  important  areas  of 
work;  provision  for  grants  to  "non- 
federal  agencies,"  such  as  universities, 
child  research  centers,  or  communities 
for  research  in  the  field ;  an  annual  or 
semiannual  review  of  research  in  prog- 
ress and  an  evaluation  of  research 
needs;  and  a  year  book  of  facts  about 
child  life  to  be  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Transcriptions — A  series  of  four- 
teen transcribed  fifteen-minute  pro- 
grams, which  give  an  informal,  human 
presentation  of  various  aspects  of  child 
care,  are  available  through  Community 


Chests  and  Councils.  They  are  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  popular  interviews  in  a 
radio  series  "The  Inquiring  Parent", 
originally  broadcast  over  WMCA  in 
New  York  City  by  Dr.  Luther  Wood- 
ward, field  consultant  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Price 
schedules  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department, 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  155 
East  44  Street,  New  York  17. 

YOUTH 

At  the  annual  National  Recreation 
Congress  (see  November  Survey  Mid- 
inonthly,  page  319)  the  point  was  re- 
peatedly made  that  recreation  for  girls 
and  women  is  neglected.  In  particular, 
the  girl  just  too  young  for  high  school 
seems  often  to  be  "pigeon-holed"  as  far 
as  planned  programs  are  concerned. 
Recreation  leaders  were  urged  to  de- 
velop radio  and  other  publicity  pro- 
grams comparable  to  the  strong  support 
given  boys'  programs  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Legion. 

Girl  Scouts — The  general  inade- 
quacy of  girls'  programs  was  stressed 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark 
in  an  address  opening  the  annual  fund 
drive  of  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  in  October.  Ob- 
jective of  this  campaign  is  $350,000,  of 
which  $50,000  is  earmarked  to  extend 
scouting  activities  in  several  congested 
"trouble  areas"  throughout  the  city. 

Waiting  lists  of  girls  who  want  to 
join  Scout  troops  but  lack  leaders, 
sponsors,  or  meeting  places  were  re- 
ported at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Girl  Scout  National  Council  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  in  November.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  scout  membership — 
1,250,000— is  at  an  all  time  high, 
"more  women,  and  men,  too,  are 
needed  to  help  girls  find  the  fun  and 
citizenship  training  of  scouting — and 
to  share  the  fun  with  them,"  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  C.  V.  Ferguson,  national 
president. 

Major  emphasis  during  the  discus- 
sions was  given  to  the  problem  of  re- 
cruiting additional  adult  leaders  (only 
one  half  of  one  percent  of  adult  scout 
officials  are  paid  personnel)  ;  financing; 
extension  of  membership ;  and  addi- 
tional participation  by  the  girls  them- 
selves in  broad  planning  of  their  ac- 
tivities. Relevant  to  this  last  point, 
200  of  the  1,000  participants  in  the 
convention  were  teen-age  senior  scouts. 

Highlights  of  the  "plan  of  work" 
adopted  for  the  next  two  years  in- 
cluded: helping  girls  of  the  United 
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States  understand  the  importance  of 
being  part  of  a  national  and  world 
movement  as  well  as  to  develop  more 
resourcefulness  through  an  expanded 
program  of  outdoor  activities.  One 
particular  project  will  involve  special 
collaboration  with  the  girls  of  Brazil 
and  Canada  in  connection  with  the  bi- 
ennial world  convention  of  Girl  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides  to  be  held  at  Coopers- 
town,  New  York,  next  August. 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Kammerer,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, pointed  out  in  her  report  that  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  with  its  far- 
flung  membership  has  the  opportunity 
to  move  "toward  a  solution  of  the 
world's  most  pressing  problems:  the 
ability  of  great  diverse  groups  to  live 
harmoniously  together."  During  the 
past  year,  it  was  reported,  the  Juliette 
Low  World  Friendship  Fund,  a  Scout 
project,  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  its  expenditures — $59,466 — to  the 
promotion  of  Girl  Scouting  and  Girl 
Guiding  throughout  the  world  by 
means  of  international  encampments, 
conferences,  and  the  exchange  of 
trained  personnel. 

Achievements  in  race  relations  re- 
ported by  Mrs.  Ferguson  included : 
election  of  a  Negro  girl  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Senior  Planning  Board 
of  the  Girl  Scout  organization  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  participation  of  all 
senior  girl  scouts,  regardless  of  race, 
in  a  joint  project  of  editing  the 
Leaders'  Bulletin,  a  scout  publication, 
in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  recognition  of  the  international 
importance  of  food,  eight  of  the  thirty 
new  proficiency  badges  available  to  the 
girls,  will  be  for  achievement  in  agri- 
culture, such  as  home  gardening  or 
fruit  raising.  Other  new  badges  can 
be  earned  in  such  fields  as  community 
life,  health  and  safety,  and  inter- 
national friendship. 

To  cover  increased  costs  of  opera- 
tion, it;  was  decided  to  increase  mem- 
bership dues  from  50  cents  to  $1.  Un- 
der another  amendment,  the  organiza- 
tion adopted  as  the  official  name,  "Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Camp  Fire  Girls —  The  impor- 
tance of  preparing  young  people  for 
world  citizenship  was  also  stressed  at 
the  annual  national  council  meeting  of 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  in  Kansas  City, 
in  November.  Declared  Mrs.  James 
C.  Parker,  national  president,  "When 
we  help  girls  discover  their  own  in- 
dividual capacities,  to  understand  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  we  prepare  them 


for  the  kind  of  living  and  thinking 
which  this  world  needs,  whether  they 
become  mothers,  leaders  in  our  towns 
or  cities,  or  participants  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  world." 

Martha  F.  Allen,  national  director, 
reported  that  twenty-one  new  councils 
were  organized  last  year,  a  new  high 
in  the  organization's  history.  She 
stressed  the  need  to  recruit  good  pro- 
fessional personnel  "as  the  program  is 
no  better  than  the  leadership  pro- 
vided." 

New  Law — The  Oregon  legisla- 
ture during  its  last  session  authorized 
a  joint  interim  committee  on  youth  and 
youth  guidance.  The  committee  will 
hold  public  hearings  and  make  neces- 
sary surveys  on  the  problems  of  youth 
in  the  state,  and  will  report  to  the 
1949  legislative  assembly.  Special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  joint  in- 
terim committee  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency to  the  1947  legislature. 


Mental  Health 

Acute  awareness  of  the  staggering 
problem  of  mental  illness  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  today,  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  continuing  battle  against 
community  inertia  and  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel,  characterized  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  Inc.,  held  in 
New  York  City  in  November.  High- 
lighted in  the  meeting  were  the  discus- 
sions of  the  coming  International  Con- 
gress on  Mental  Health.  The  gather- 
ing was  fittingly  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  (see 
October  Survey  Midmonthly,  page 
292)  who  had  played  a  major  role  in 
planning  the  program. 

One  recurrent  theme  was  the  im- 
portance of  adequately  interpreting  to 
the  public,  in  terms  the  layman  can 
understand,  the  potentialities  for  hu- 
man happiness  and  international  peace 
implicit  in  an  adequate  mental  health 
program.  It  is  of  little  use.  Dr.  Frank 
Fremont-Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
committee,  pointed  out,  to  prepare 
"splendidly  rendered  paragraphs" 
which  the  reader  will  not  grasp.  He 
suggested  that  mental  hygiene  pub- 
licity might  well  borrow  from  the  radio 
industry  the  technique  of  checking  not 
only  whether  a  message  is  transmitted, 
but  also  whether  it  is  being  correctly 
received.  Legislators  will  not  act  to 
change  laws  or  appropriate  additional 
funds  until  public  pressure  forces  them 


to  do  so.  Mental  hygiene  personnel 
might  well  spend  6  percent  of  their 
time  on  publicity,  he  said. 

Mental  Health  Act 

Reporting  on  the  beginning  made  by 
the  states  in  setting  up  preventive  men- 
tal health  services  under  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1946  Dr. 
George  Stevenson,  the  committee's 
medical  director,  said  that  several  com- 
munities have  been  unable  to  set  up 
clinics  for  lack  of  personnel  to  staff 
them.  Congress  during  its  last  session 
appropriated  $3,000,000  in  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  states  for  these  preventive 
services,  as  well  as  $1,250,000  to  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  train- 
ing of  personnel  and  $400,000  for  re- 
search. The  committee  is  encouraging 
states  to  use  the  funds  available  to 
them  in  grants-in-aid  to  train  personnel 
even  at  the  cost  of  postponing  the 
opening  of  clinics. 

Under  the  limited  appropriation  for 
training,  several  training  centers  have 
been  unable  to  get  funds  from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  Common- 
wealth Fund  has  been  providing  the 
funds  to  keep  these  centers  going,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Stevenson,  but  cannot 
continue  this  aid  indefinitely. 

Figures 

According  to  latest  estimates,  about 
8,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
— one  out  of  seventeen — suffer  from 
some  form  of  mental  illness.  Nearly 
300,000  were  admitted  to  mental  hos- 
pitals last  year,  50,000  more  than  in 
1944.  The  yearly  cost  of  this  hospi- 
talization  is  nearly  $500,000,000.  In 
view  of  these  figures,  the  congressional 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  research 
in  this  field  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  nearly  $30,000,000  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  control  and  cure  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal disease. 

Mental  hospitals  alone  need  an  esti- 
mated 14,357  psychiatrists  in  addition 
to  the  4,428  now  available,  47,000 
new  psychiatric  nurses,  and  10,000 
psychiatric  social  workers.  At  least 
1,400  full  time  community  clinics  are 
necessary  for  an  adequate  preventive 
program.  Only  688  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, including  those  in  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Twenty-five  states 
and  other  vast  areas  have  no  clinics 
at  all. 

In  Terms  of  People 

Dr.  Sol  W.  Ginsburg,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  social  issues  of  the 
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Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chiatry, brought  these  abstract  figures 
down  to  a  perspnal  and  human  focus 
by  an  analysis  of  the  2,000  letters  ap- 
pealing for  aid  received  by  the  com- 
mittee and  its  local  societies  as  a  result 
of  newspaper  publicity.  The  letters 
were  prompted  by  publication  in  Mary 
Haworth's  widely  syndicated  news- 
paper column  of  a  letter  asking  for 
psychiatric  aid  together  with  her  re- 
ferral to  the  committee. 

These  letters,  according  to  Dr. 
Ginsburg,  constituted  a  moving  reve- 
lation of  the  extent  of  mental  illness 
and  the  dearth  of  facilities  for  psychia- 
tric care.  Few  of  the  letters  were  from 
crackpots ;  most  of  them  came  from 
high  school  or  college  graduates.  Prob- 
lems indicated  ran  the  gamut  of  usual 
psychiatric  practice,  including  neuroses, 
psychoses,  alcoholism. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  writers 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  psy- 
chiatric aid,  26  percent  could  not  af- 
ford specialists'  fees.  The  stigma  of 
mental  illness  was  a  recurring  theme. 
Many  wrote  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  anyone 
in  the  local  community  for  fear  of  pos- 
sible gossip.  Wrote  one,  "I  would  not 
like  to  talk  to  my  doctor  about  this. 
In  a  small  town  things  get  around  so." 
A  lack  of  knowledge  of  social  agencies 
in  the  community  was  indicated  in 
many  letters  asking  for  educational 
and  vocational  advice,  marriage  coun- 
seling, and  help  with  children's  be- 
havior problems. 

All  these  letters  were  answered,  but 
only  too  often  merely  to  say,  "there 
are  no  psychiatrists  near  you";  "there 
is  no  clinic  in  your  part  of  the  state" ; 
"you'll  have  to  go  a  little  way  across 
the  state  line." 

Cooperation 

Of  considerable  interest  was  the  ses- 
sion on  constructing  the  forces  in  the 
church,  where  clergyman  and  psychia- 
trist sought  to  find  a  common  ground 
for  cooperation  between  their  fields, 
and  to  demarcate  unique  functions. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  F.  Adams, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  pointed  out  that 
the  church  deals  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  is  generally  realized  with 
the  same  human  problems  as  the  psy- 
chiatrist —  guilt,  frustration,  inade- 
quacy, fear.  The  clergyman,  however, 
must  recognize  that  he  is  not  a  psy- 
chiatrist and  does  not  need  to  be  one. 
He  should  have  sufficient  training  in 
mental  hygiene  to  be  able  to  recognize 


the  signs  of  emotional  stress  and  to 
refer  the  emotionally  ill  to  appropriate 
agencies  for  treatment. 

The  church  with  its  sense  of  fellow- 
ship and  privilege  of  service  can  help 
people  to  get  away  from  hurtful  feel- 
ings of  infantilism  and  self-love  to 
more  healthy  attitudes  of  good  will  and 
sacrifice,  Dr.  Adams  pointed  out.  In- 
secure people  can  learn  through  the 
church  to  find  their  own  place  in  the 
greater  pattern  of  life.  The  church 
also  has  a  preventive  role  to  play.  Its 
spiritual  guidance  should  begin  with 
little  children  and  with  parents  before 
children  are  born,  in  order  to  "grow 
the  kind  of  people"  who  will  not  have 
to  consult  psychiatrists. 

The  psychiatrist,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  give  the  clergyman  a  better  under- 
standing of  mental  illness  and  can  ef- 
fect cures  beyond  the  church's  reach. 

Dr.  Erich  Lindemann,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  sounded  a  note  of  caution, 
pointing  out  that  an  underestimation 
of  the  complexities  of  the  problem  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  fields 
might  defeat  its  own  ends.  Represen- 
tatives of  even  such  related  fields 
as  anthropology,  sociology,  and  psychia- 
try often  find  it  very  difficult  in  joint 
conferences  to  agree  on  a  common  set 
of  basic  assumptions  or  even  a  common 
terminology,  he  said. 

The  problem  of  understanding  be- 
tween clergyman  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  differing  frames  of  refer- 
ence within  which  each  functions.  For 
example,  the  traditional  mores  handed 
down  in  various  religious  faiths  for 
meeting  the  major  crises  of  life  such  as 
bereavement  sometimes  occasion  an 
overlapping  or  even  a  clash  between 
clergyman  and  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Lin- 
demann cited  cases  where  people,  who 
had  been  assisted  by  psychiatry  to  make 
fairly  rapid  recovery  from  severe  be- 
reavement, found  themselves  "through 
with  grief  too  soon"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  community. 
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Psychiatrists  in  their  work  should 
take  into  consideration  the  values  of 
the  church  as  representative  of  the 
community,  in  Dr.  Lindemann  s 
opinion.  Clergymen  should  exercise 
caution  against  premature  utilization 
of  psychiatric  techniques.  Both  groups 
should  work  together  on  particular 
problems  and  postpone  judgment  on 
the  limits  of  each  other's  practice. 

Hospitals 

We  must  approach  the  problem  of 
improving  our  mental  hospitals  through 
reducing  their  isolation  from  the  com- 
munity, according  to  Dr.  Stevenson. 
"Many  states  go  on  the  principle  that 
a  solution  to  their  problems  depends 
solely  on  adequate  appropriations  for 
maintenance  and  building.  But  .  .  . 
the  shortages  of  staff  all  too  frequently 
are  not  due  to  low  salaries,  but  to  lack 
of  opportunity  to  do  a  psychiatric  job 
of  which  they  can  be  proud.  .  .  .  The 
solution  to  these  problems  will  be 
found  in  destroying  institutional  isola- 
tion either  by  complete  reorganization 
or  by  the  more  gradual  process  of 
building  bridges  between  our  mental 
hospitals,  where  most  psychiatry  is 
practiced ;  and  the  community,  where 
the  health  of  the  public  is  being  main- 
tained and  breakdowns  prevented  and 
where  illness  begins." 

These  bridges  include  child  guidance 
programs,  social  service  to  patients  dur- 
ing hospitalization  and  while  conva- 
lescing, the  development  of  techniques 
and  routines  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  recovered  patients,  and  the  use 
of  volunteers  in  hospitals. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  prepar- 
ing discharged  patients  for  suitable 
jobs,  Dr.  Stevenson  termed  it  "astound- 
ing that  so  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act 
under  which  the  federal  government 
will  pay  half  the  costs  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped." He  reported  that  the  cfemmit- 
tee's  division  of  rehabilitation  is  as- 
sisting with  a  program  at  the  Nor- 
wich State  Hospital,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

The  use  of  volunteers  in  mental 
hospitals  has  a  double  value,  according 
to  Dr.  Stevenson,  as  the  volunteer  not 
only  gives  much  needed  service  to 
patients,  but  also  carries  back  to  the 
community  a  better  understanding  of 
the  hospital's  needs.  Several  hospitals, 
particularly  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Lyons,  New  Jersey, 
have  "well  conceived  and  executed 
volunteer  programs,"  he  said. 
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Prices  and  Social  Agencies 


"Low-income  families  and  fami- 
lies on  relief  allowances  cannot  econo- 
mize by  giving  up  steak,"  said  Doro- 
thy C.  Kahn,  in  a  report  before  the 
delegate  body  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  New  York  City  on  November  19, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  "not  many  so- 
cial agencies  have  luxuries  in  their 
operating  budgets  which  can  be  sacri- 
ficed to  meet  the  cost  of  necessities." 
Attended  by  400  lay  and  professional 
representatives  of  the  council's  mem- 
ber agencies,  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  rising  costs  and  the 
consequent  effect  on  social  agencies  and 
their  clients. 

In  her  report  as  executive  director 
of  the  council,  Miss  Kahn  told  the 
delegates  that  a  recent  survey  of  134 
member  agencies  had  shown  that  the 
rise  in  operating  expenditures  for  1947 
had  exceeded  the  rise  in  income  in  that 
year  by  8  percent.  And  twenty-five 
percent  of  these  agencies  had  had  to 
curtail  the  volume  of  regular  service  or 
discontinue  some  type  of  service.  Other 
agencies  had  attempted  to  close  the 
gap  by  increasing  fees,  drawing  on  re- 
serve funds,  or  making  special  appeals 
to  individual  supporters. 

A  joint  long  range  program  of  co- 
operative buying  for  institutions,  was 
suggested  as  an  economy  measure  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Heimerdinger, 
board  member  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies.  Such  a  plan, 
she  said,  would  make  it  possible  to  in- 
vite competitive  bidding  for  large  quan- 
tity purchases.  Her  observation  was 
that  salaries  were  the  least  controllable 
item  in  agency  budgets  and  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  ways  of 
avoiding  staff  turnover.  Specifically, 
she  felt  that  better  job  descriptions 
were  called  for. 

This  point  was  amplified  by  Donald 
S.  Howard,  president  of  the  AASW. 
who  suggested  that,  in  spite  of  austere 
conditions,  it  had  been  found  in  over- 
seas programs  that  "with  good  people 
you  can  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing." Mr.  Howard  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  having  competent 
personnel  and  giving  them  freedom  to 
use  imagination,  and  opportunity  to 
participate  in  agency  planning.  He 
urged  that  community  agencies — both 
public  and  private — do  more  planning 
together,  and  that  the  resources  for  re- 
search be  strengthened,  so  that  services 
could  be  made  more  effective. 

During    the    discussion,    John     H. 


Moore,  assistant  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly,  made 
the  point  that  the  situation  of  New 
\  ork  City  would  seem  not  to  be  typi- 
cal of  the  country  as  a  whole,  since 
CCC,  Inc.  figures  showed  generally 
higher  appropriations  to  local  agencies. 
Mr.  Moore  reported  that,  according 
to  CCC  budgeting  studies,  appropria- 
tions for  1947  were  11.1  percent  higher 
than  1946,  68  percent  higher  than  for 
1941,  and  81  percent  higher  than  the 
average  for  1935-1939. 

CCC  further  states  that  reports  sub- 
mitted to  date  indicate  that  local  chests 
will  raise  from  3  to  5  percent  more 
for  1948  than  the  total  raised  for  1947. 
Since  6  percent  of  the  1947  money 
was  for  non-local  appeals,  chiefly  the 
USO,  CCC  estimates  that  chest  ap- 
propriations to  local  agencies  for  1948 
will  be  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  for 
1947. 

About  People 

The  departure  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  administrator  of  veterans  af- 
fairs, and  of  Major  General  Paul  R. 
Hawley,  medical  director,  leaves  "large 
shoes  for  their  successors  to  fill,"  com- 
ments a  New  York  Times  editorial. 
General  Bradley,  who  has  for  the  past 
two  years  so  ably  met  the  Herculean 
problems  of  reorganizing  VA  into  an 
effective  organization  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  nearly  eighteen  and  a  half 
million  World  War  II  veterans,  has 
been  named  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
to  replace  General  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, when  the  latter  assumes  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  University 
early  next  year.  Selected  to  replace 
General  Bradley  on  January  1  is  Carl 
Raymond  Gray,  railroad  executive  and 
former  major  general  in  charge  of  war- 
time transportation  in  the  European 
Theater. 

General  Hawley,  who  deserves  great 
credit  for  building  up  the  VA  medical 
services  from  a  medical  "backwater" 
to  its  present  high  standard,  has  re- 
signed to  return  to  private  practice. 

Indicative  of  General  Bradley's  ef- 
fectiveness in  administering  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  are:  the  two  million 
veterans  enrolled  in  schools  and  col- 
leges; one  half  million  in  on-the-job 
training;  nearly  one  million  who  have 
had  loans  guaranteed ;  four  hundred 


thousand  disabled  veterans  in  school 
or  receiving  on-the-job  training  under 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program; 
the  adjudication  of  nearly  four  million 
compensation  claims.  One  major  prob- 
lem on  which  VA  is  now  making  head- 
way is  the  administration  of  the  $4,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policies  written  during 
military  service. 

General  Hawley,  working  closely 
with  General  Bradley,  successfully  en- 
listed the  cooperation  of  the  best  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  in  the  country  in  re- 
organizing VA's  medical  .  services. 
Brooking  no  political  interference  with 
his  objectives,  General  Hawley  made 
major  changes  in  the  medical  program. 
He  broadened  clinical  treatment,  set 
up  a  system  whereby  veterans  could  be 
treated  by  private  physicians  at  govern- 
ment expense,  and  brought  many  dis- 
tinguished doctors  into  VA  service  as 
part  time  consultants. 

However,  as  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
points  out  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"myriad  problems  still  remain  un- 
solved." Mr.  Gray,  the  new  adminis- 
trator, is  a  "big  business"  man,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Rusk,  "with  the  high  level 
executive  experience  needed  to  admin- 
ister the  world's  biggest  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  biggest  medical  business." 

Another  resignation  from  VA  is 
that  of  Dr.  Donald  A.  Covalt,  wh» 
has  been  serving  as  chief  of  the  VA 
physical  medicine  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice. He  goes  to  thr  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  as  associate 
professor  of  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation and  head  of  its  rehabilita- 
tion service.  His  successor  is  Dr.  A. 
Ray  Dawson,  who  has  been  serving  in 
VA's  branch  office  in  Richmond. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson  has  been 
appointed  as  acting  chief  of  VA's  pro- 
fessional services  to  succeed  the  late 
Brigadier  General  Elliott  C.  Cutler. 
On  leave  from  his  job  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  bone  and  joint 
surgery  at  Northwestern  University, 
Dr.  Magnuson  came  to  VA  in  1945  as 
acting  chief  of  the  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Service.  He  helped  set  up  the 
dean's  committee  program  which  links 
VA  hospitals  with  the  nation's  best 
medical  centers. 

Health  Commissioner 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Mustard,  director 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health  at 
Columbia  University,  was  appointed 
health  commissioner  of  New  York 
City  in  November,  following  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Israel  Weinstein.  Dr. 
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Philip   Weinstein 
DR.  HARRY  S.  MUSTARD 

Mustard  has  had  broad  professional 
experience,  both  as  a  private  practi- 
tioner and  as  a  health  officer  in  city 
and  state  health  departments,  and 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
He  has  studied  health  problems  in 
many  states,  in  South  and  Central 
America,  and  in  Great  Britain.  Before 
coming  to  Columbia,  Dr.  Mustard 
was  professor  of  preventive  medicine 
at  New  York  University.  He  had 
formerly  held  the  post  of  associate 
professor  of  public  health  administra- 
tion at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health ;  "and  had  served  as 
director  of  the  eastern  health  district 
of  Baltimore,  the  first  administrative, 
research,  and  teaching  district  estab- 
lished jointly  by  a  university  and  a 
city  health  department. 

President  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  1946,  he  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
scientific  directors  of  the  international 
health  division  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
public  health  committee  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund.  From  1941  to  1943 
he  edited  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health. 

In  accepting  the  appointment.  Dr. 
Mustard  declared  his  intention  of 
building  a  department  which  could 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  vast 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  accu- 
mulated in  recent  decades  and  the 
people  who  need  it.  He  is  particularly 
interested,  he  said,  "in  a  wider  de- 
velopment of  public  health  service  on 
a  neighborhood  basis." 

Since  taking  office,  Dr.  Mustard 
has  requested  a  minimum  appropria- 


tion of  $1,250,000  for  the  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  tuberculous.  He  re- 
ported that  1,850  people  suffering  from 
a  "highly  infectious"  type  of  the  dis- 
ease were  living  outside  of  hospitals 
for  lack  of  bed  space.  He  has  also 
called  for  an  expanded  program  of 
public  education  on  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  cancer,  and  more  clinic 
and  hospital  facilities  for  handling 
cancer  cases. 

Welfare  Commissioner 

New  welfare  commissioner  of  new 
York  City  is  Benjamin  Fielding,  form- 
er license  commissioner,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  job  in  October  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Edward  E. 
Rhatigan. 

Schools 

Leonard  W.  Mayo,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  the  university 
to  take  charge  of  its  $20,000,000  de- 
velopment program.  In  this  new  as- 
signment, according  to  President  Win- 
fred  G.  Leutner,  Dean  Mayo  will  be 
"responsible  to  the  president  and  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  continued 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  university 
and  of  its  several  colleges  and  schools, 
for  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
support,  for  public  relations,  [and]  for 
the  direction  of  the  'continuous  finan- 
cial program.'  " 

Dean  Mayo,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
April,  will  preside  at  the  75th  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  next  year.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Survey  ]\  I  id  monthly. 

Two  new  appointments  have  been 
made  to  the  Raymond  A.  Kent  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of 
Louisville.  Howell  V.  Williams  has 
been  named  as  dean  to  succeed  John  J. 
Cronin,  now  dean  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. Sylvia  R.  Jacobson  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor,  to  initiate 
a  training  program  in  psychiatric  social 
work. 

New  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  Milton  Chernin. 

Florence  Peterson  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Carola  Woeri- 
shoffer  graduate  department  of  social 
economy  and  social  research  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Paul  Simon  is  now  on  the  faculty 


of  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Social  Work.  He  will  develop 
group  work  training  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school's  curricula. 

At  George  Williams  College  in  Chi- 
cago, Hugh  Allen  has  been  appointed 
director  of  supervised  field  work,  to 
replace  Harvie  Boorman  who  has  re- 
lesigned  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  YMCA.  Louis  de  Boer, 
educational  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  will  teach 
a  course  in  principles  and  methods  of 
personal  guidance. 

Edmund  G.  Burbank,  former  super- 
visor of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  So- 
ciety, is  now  an  assistant  professor  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work.  Alan  Bookman  has 
succeeded  him  as  supervisor  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

After  a  year's  stay  in  Sweden, 
Thorsten  Sellin,  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Sellin 
served  as  visiting  professor  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Upsala  and  Stockholm  and 
as  consultant  to  the  Swedish  Penal 
Laws  Commission  in  the  preparation 
of  the  new  Swedish  Penal  Code. 

Officers 

The  American  Heart  Association 
has  appointed  Dr.  Charles  A.  R.  Con- 
nor as  medical  director  to  succeed  Dr. 
David  R.  Rutstein,  who  resigned  to 
become  professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Dr.  Connor  has  served  as  instructor  in 
medicine  at  New  York  University  since 
1935,  and  was  named  associate  physi- 
cian in  cardiovascular  diseases  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  cardiovascular  clinic 
at  New  York's  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
in  1946. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has 
named  Dr.  Charles  S.  Cameron  as  net- 
ing  medical  and  scientific  director,  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
Oughterson.  Dr.  Cameron  came  to 
the  society  in  1946  as  assistant  medical 
and  scientific  director. 

New  president  of  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  is  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Kessler,  chairman  of  the 
council  on  industrial  health  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  con- 
sultant in  orthopedics  and  prosthesis 
service  to  the  FSA  Office  of  Rehabili- 
tation. 

H.  Earle  Correvont,  director  of  the 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  division 
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in  Michigan,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion. 

Franklin  I.  Harbach,  director  of  the 
Houston  Settlement  Association,  in 
Houston,  Texas,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  Inc. 

Lilace  Reid  Barnes,  member  of  the 
foreign  division  of  the  national  board 
of  the  YWCA,  was  elected  president 
of  the  World's  Council  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  at  an 
international  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Hangchow,  China,  in  October. 
Miss  Barnes,  who  will  serve  for  a  four- 
year  term,  is  a  director  of  Lake  Forest 
College  in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot,  associate 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
was  inducted  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  at  its 
October  meeting.  The  first  woman 
to  hold  this  office  since  the  APHA  was 
founded  seventy-five  years  ago,  Dr. 
Eliot  is  also  chief  medical  consultant 
of  the  UN's  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund. 

New  Jobs 

Leon  T.  Stern,  secretary  of  the 
penal  affairs  committee  of  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  named  to  the  Public  Service 
Institute  Board  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  board, 
which  is  unpaid,  was  created  by  the 
legislature  during  the  last  session  to 
provide  in-service  training  for  state  and 
local  officials  in  public  administration. 
It  is  also  responsible  for  prescribing  the 
qualifications  of  specialists,  teachers, 
and  other  personnel  employed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
cany  out  the  training  program. 

Professor  E.  M.  Jellinek,  director  of 
the  section  of  studies  on  alcohol  of 
Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  on  religion 
and  health  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

The  National  Health  Council, 
which  is  expanding  its  program  of 
service  to  local  and  state  health  coun- 
cils, has  appointed  S.  S.  Lifson,  former 
health  education  consultant  to  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  as  assistant 
director  of  community  organization. 
Mr.  Lifson's  work  will  involve  help- 
ing local,  county  and  state  health  coun- 
cils to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  serv- 
ices, and  stimulating  the  formation  of 
needed  new  councils.  In  his  work  with 
with  the  Public  Health  Service,  Mr. 
Lifson  assisted  in  an  educational  pro- 


gram for  malaria  control  in  the 
southern  states.  Previously  he  served 
as  health  education  consultant  and  re- 
search assistant  in  the  Astoria  School 
health  study  in  New  York. 

Ronald  H.  C.  Cooper  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  of  Calgary  in 
Alberta,  Canada. 

New  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  is 
John  McDowell,  assistant  and  associ- 
ate- secretary  of  the  federation  since 
1944.  The  appointment  was  made  at 
the  request  of  Lillie  M.  Peck,  execu- 
tive secretary,  who  wished  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  increasing  load  of  ad- 
ministrative respo'nsibilties. 

Virginia  Lee  Amos,  for  the  past 
seven  years  field  representative  in  the 
midwest  area  for  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  field  service. 
Before  joining  the  FSAA  staff,  Miss 
Amos  served  with  the  Family  Service 
Society  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  in  Princeton, 
and  the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Frank  E.  Wilson  as  ad- 
ministrator of  medical  services  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Dr.  Courtney  Smith,  who 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  last  June. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  been  deputy  adminis- 
trator of  the  services  since  joining  the 
Red  Cross  staff  in  1946. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Brown  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  has  been 
named  national  director  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  on  Scouting.  Last  August, 
Father  Brown  served  as  Catholic  chap- 
lain with  the  United  States  delegation 
of  Scouts  and  leaders  at  its  Sixth 
World  Scout  Jamboree  in  France. 

R.  Clyde  White,  professor  of  public 
welfare  at  the  School  of  Applied  So- 
cial Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  director  of  statis- 
tics and  chief  public  welfare  consultant 
for  the  Greater  Boston  Health  and 
Welfare  Survey. 

International 

Katherine  Kendall,  formerly  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  has 
been  named  special  consultant  to  UN, 
to  conduct  an  international  study  on 
social  work  training.  The  study  will 
be  used  by  UN's  Social  Commission  ii; 
planning  how  a  long  term  welfare 
training  program  may  be  established 
and  a  system  of  international  fellow- 
ships set  up. 


Nina  Ridenour,  assistant  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as 
executive  officer  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  and  as 
director  of  the  newly  established  divi- 
sion on  world  affairs  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  She 
will  organize  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Congress  on 
Mental  Hygiene  and  will  go  to  Lon- 
don next  year  to  assist  in  final  plans 
for  the  congress. 

Heading  up  the  organization  of 
study  commissions  in  the  northeastern 
area  of  the  United  States  is  Marian 
McBee,  head  of  the  S.C.A.A.  mental 
hygiene  department. 

Dr.  Karl  M.  Bowman,  medical  su- 
perintendent of  the  Langley  Porter 
Clinic  in  San  Francisco,  is  in  China 
for  a  three  months  stay  to  assist  in 
setting  up  the  National  Neuropsychia- 
tric  Institute  of  Nanking,  under  the 
auspices  of  UN's  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  new  institute  is  to 
serve  as  a  psychiatric  training  and  re- 
search center  for  all  of  China. 

Legal  Aid  • 

Florence  M.  Kelley  has  been  ap- 
pointed attorney-in-charge  of  the  crimi- 
nal courts  branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety. The  first  woman  to  hold  the 
post,  Miss  Kelley  served  from  1938  to 
1942  as  assistant  district  attorney  in 
New  York  County  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Simpson 
Thacher  &  Bartlett. 

Conservation 

Dr.  William  Menninger,  medical 
director  of  the  Menninger  Sanitarium 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  committee  on  human  resources 
of  the  Army-Navy  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board.  The  board  has 
been  organized  to  study  such  subjects 
as  atomic  energy,  petroleum,  transpor- 
tation, and  human  resources,  with  a 
view  to  conservation  for  national  se- 
curity. 

Comments  the  October  15  News- 
letter from  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene:  "It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  insights  of  psychiatry 
are  being  recognized  in  fundamental 
national  planning,  a  development  long 
overdue." 

Adviser 

The  American  Association  of  Psy- 
chiatric Social  Workers  has  appointed 
Madeleine  Lav  as  educational  secre- 
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tary.  She  will  act  as  advisor  to  schools 
of  social  work  and  to  social  work  de- 
partments of  universities  in  setting  up 
standard  curricula  for  the  training  of 
psychiatric  social  workers.  The  work 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

Miss  Lay's  work  in  reviewing  cur- 
ricula in  psychiatric  social  work  is  of 
particular  importance,  according  to 
Margaret  Hogan,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, in  view  of  the  estimated 
need  for  4,000  more  psychiatric  social 
workers  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  from  schools  for  ad- 
vice in  setting  up  training  programs  far 
these  workers.  At  present,  fifteen 
schools  of  social  work  carry  approved 
courses  for  a  psychiatric  social  work 
major  and  fourteen  additional  schools 
have  applications  pending. 

Miss  Lay,  who  served  most  recently 
as  consultant  on  child  welfare  in 
UNRRA's  Poland  mission,  was  pre- 
viously on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Social  Ad- 
ministration, where  she  was  responsible 
for  psychiatric  social  work  at  Billings 

Hospital. 

• 

Music  Therapy 

Dr.  R.  C.  Williams,  assistant  sur- 
geon general  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  has  been  named  execu- 
tive chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Music  Research  Foundation  of 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Founded  in 
1944  as  a  non-profit  organization  for 
the  study  of  the  therapeutic  use  of 
music  in  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease, the  foundation  has  conducted  pio- 
neer work  in  the  controlled  application 
of  music  at  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  in  Washington.  A  system  of 
fellowships  and  subsidies  will  be  used 
for  its  continuing  research  program. 

Loaned 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  with- 
out pay  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
medical  board  recently  set  up  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  His  work  will 
include  advising  the  trustees  on  health 
and  medical  problems  and  assisting 
public  health  authorities,  coal  opera- 
tors, and  unions  in  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the'  medical  sur- 
vey of  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
issued  last  spring  by  Rear  Admiral 


Pach 

The  Right  Reverend  Robert  F. 
Keegan,  outstanding  leader  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare  and  executive 
director  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  for 
twenty-seven  years,  died  in  Novem- 
ber in  New  York.  He  left  a  living 
memorial  in  the  growth  and  success 
of  the  two  hundred-odd  social  agen- 
cies which  make  up  the  (Catholic 
Charities.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
directorship  in  1920  by  the  late  Pat- 
rick Cardinal  Hayes,  who  had  origi- 
nally conceived  and  planned  the  net- 
work of  welfare  agencies. 


As  secretary  for  charities  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  later  as  a  leader  in 
social  welfare,  Monsignor  Keegan 
actively  maintained  that  social  jus. 
tice  must  permeate  the  economic 
order. 

He  took  »ery  definite  stands  on 
many  controversial  issues,  advocat- 
ing, among  other  proposals,  public 
works,  unemployment  insurance.  In 
1936  he  urged  the  reelection  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
defended  the  New  Deal  philosophy, 
declaring  that  a  government  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  a  nation 
"must  steer  by  the  lodestar  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  living  thing." 

In  an  eulogy  delivered  at  the 
solemn  high  mass  for  Monsignor 
Keegan,  Bishop  Bryan  J.  McEnte- 
gart  declared  that  "under  Msgr. 
Keegan's  dynamic  leadership  a  new 
spirit  of  unity  was  infused  into  our 
manifold  Catholic  agencies.  .  .  . 
Gradually  services  were  expanded 
.  .  .  standards  rose  constantly  to  a 
higher  level.  .  .  .  High  peaks  of 
achievement  stand  out  in  the  new 
fields  of  mental  hygiene,  of  proba- 
tion, of  training  for  social  work,  and 
of  youth  counseling.  ..." 

His  influence  extended  beyond  the 
field  of  Catholic  welfare  to  such 
cooperative  undertakings  as  the 
formation  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities  in  1933. 
and  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  1935,  and  as  wartime 
chairman  of  the  board  of  National 
Catholic  Community  Service. 


Joel  T.  Bonne.  This  assignment  is  in 
line  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
policy  of  making  expert  personnel 
available  to  official  and  non-profit  agen- 
cies to  assist  with  the  development  of 
new  health  programs. 

Retired 

Dr.  Kendall  Emerson  will  retire 
on  January  1  as  managing  director  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
after  nearly  twenty  years  of  service. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Perkins,  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  awarded  the 
NTA's  Trudeau  Medal  last  June,  for 
notable  accomplishment  in  the  tubercu- 
losis field.  The  citation  paid  tribute  to 
his  contributions  in  the  developing  of 
the  association's  program  to  the  point 
where  it  "occupies  a  place  of  honor 
and  leadership."  The  number  of  local 
societies  affiliated  with  NTA  doubled 
during  his  directorship.  There  are  now 
3,000  affiliations,  covering  every  state, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 


Resigned 

Dorothy  Richardson  has  resigned 
as  program  director  of  the  USO  divi- 
sion of  the  National  YWCA,  to  do 
graduate  study.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Louise  Cochran  who  will  serve 
as  program  director  until  the  termina- 
tion of  USO.  In  her  work,  Miss 
Richardson  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  division  training  program  and  in 
the  work  of  USO's  inter-agency  pro- 
gram committee. 

Katherine  G.  Ecob  has  resigned  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  state  commit- 
tee on  mental  hygiene  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New 
York. 

As  a  member  of  the  SCAA  staff 
for  twenty-one  years,  Miss  Ecob  de- 
vised the  program  adopted  by  the 
State  and  National  Selective  Service 
for  screening  out  emotionally  dis- 
turbed draftees.  Recently  she  assisted 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  work- 
ing out  a  plan  for  the  utilization  of 
community  mental  hygiene  clinics  on 
a  part  time  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  veterans.  She  will  con- 
tinue as  consultant  to  VA. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FOREST  OF  THE  DEAD,  by  Ernst  Wei- 
chert.  Greenherg.  $2.50. 

FIVE  CHIMNEYS;  THE  STORY  OF 
AUSCHWITZ,  by  Olga  Lengyel.  Ziff 
Davis.  $3. 

BEYOND  THE  LAST  PATH,  by  Eugene 
Weinstock.  Boni  and  Gaer.  82.75. 

THE  OTHER  KINGDOM,  by  David  Rous- 
set.  Reynal  and  Hitrhrork.  $2.75. 

NOTHING  PARTICULARLY  UISTIN- 
guishes  the  second  and  third  of  these 
four  books  from  any  number  of  revela- 
tions of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps, 
crematoria,  and  other  adjuncts  of 
totalitarianism.  I  have  no  grounds  at 
all  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts  presented  by  both  Miss  Lengyel 
.and  Mr.  Weinstock.  Incredible  as 
most  of  these  tales  sound  to  an  Amer- 
ica which  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the 
horror  even  of  our  domestic  lynch- 
ings,  we  have  by  this  time  come  to  take 
these  sensational  stories  almost  in 
stride.  The  first  is  the  story  of  a 
Hungarian,  his  flight  before  the  in- 
vading Nazis,  and  the  time  he  spent 
in  Buchenwald.  The  Lengyel  story  is 
perhaps  more  convincing  because  more 
personal.  However,  despite  the  per- 
sonal tragedies  that  both  books  detail, 
they  are,  I  fear,  rather  the  run  of  a 
terrible  mill. 

Ernst  Weichert  rises  in  his  "Forest 
of  the  Dead"  to  a  stature  that  towers 
far  above  a  mere  diary  of  dread.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  author's 
epilogue,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
has  written  "to  the  dead — in  memory, 
to  the  living — -in  shame,  to  those  to 
come — in  warning."  I  have  no  hesi- 
tance  in  saying  that  "Forest  of  the 
Dead"  is  a  classic  in  its  field.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Johannes,  a  quiet,  retiring 
writer,  and  the  months  he  spent  and 
the  sights  he  saw  in  the  infamous 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp. 

Beneath  the  horrors  which  he  rather 
rarely  describes,  and  then  only  as  a 
background  to  the  spiritual  agonies  of 
the  inmates,  dwells  a  deep  compassion 
for  his  fellow  sufferers,  a  damning 
contempt  for  the  insane  philosophy  of 
master-racism  and,  more  profoundly 
still,  a  belief  in  God  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  spiritual  values.  He  manifests 
a  deep  shame  for  his  fellow  Germans 
who  were  brutalized.  He  is  confused 
and  confounded  that  the  two  worlds 


of  Na/.i  brutality  and  German  hu- 
maneness could  spring  from  the  same 
people.  "They  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage," he  says.  "They  had  sat  once 
at  the  feet  of  the  same  God.  .  .  .  They 
were  one  people,  not  divided  by  wealth 
or  property,  by  serving  God  or  idols, 
or  by  two  languages  or  two  religions, 
or  by  two  basic  natures.  But  this  peo- 
ple was  torn  in  two  by  nothing  more 
than  a  political  dogma,  a  paper  calf 
set  up  on  high  for  adoration ;  and 
reverence  or  contempt  for  it  deter- 
mined whether  one  was  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  all  honors  or  be  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  Moloch,  raped,  tortured, 
sacrificed  and  blotted  out  from  life 
and  memory." 

Johannes  found,  through  the  weary 
months,  that  his  faith  in  God  was 
tottering  but,  as  he  looked  about  him 
and  saw  the  courage,  the  strength  of 
character,  even  the  kindness,  existing 
among  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  was 
brought  back  to  realize  that  such 
things  cannot  be  killed,  that  they  were 
the  ultimate  values  that  would  sooner 
or  later  bring  nazism  crashing  down 
even  in  the  eyes  of  some  deluded  Ger- 
mans. 

Further,  the  unmistakable  warning 
is  contained  in  the  book  that  human 
nature  still  has  within  itself — and  will 
have — the  dread  capability  of  plunging 
again  into  such  depths. 

The  human  element  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  is  rather  snowed  under 
in  the-Rousset  book  by  a  confusing 
wealth  of  detail  on  the  hierarchial  set- 
up of  the  camps.  In  fact,  the  nomen- 
clature is  so  confusing  that  the  preface 
by  Ramon  Guthrie  includes  a  long 
list  of  Untenchutzhaftlingffuhrers, 
Blockl'uhrt'rs,  and  Kaposcs.  Further. 
much  of  the  story  is  taken  up  by  the 
intrigues  which  festered  among  these 
various  overseers,  wardens,  and  other 
minor  officials.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
little  confusing,  particularly  when  one 
realizes  that  a  great  number  of  the 
jailers  were  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
concentration  camps.  Rousset  does  not 
make  quite  clear  to  the  average  reader 
the  willingness  of  these  special  pris- 
oners to  inflict  torture  on  their  fellow 
prisoners.  As  in  not  a  few  of  these 
concentration  camp  books,  we  are  told 
from  time  to  time  that  the  Commu- 
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nists  in  the  camps  were  not  infrequent- 
ly the  most  noble  figures  under  suffer- 
ing and  torture. 

Of  the  four  books  here  surveyed, 
Rousset's  is  by  far  the  least  impor- 
tant and  the  least  moving. 

HAROLD  C.  GARDINER,  S.J. 
Literary  Editor,  AMERICA 

UNION-MANAGEMENT  CO-OPERA- 
TION: EXPERIENCE  IN  CLOTHING  IN- 
DUSTRY, by  Kurt  Braun.  Brookings 
Institution.  $3. 

ALMOST  DAILY,  IN  HIS  OFFICIAL 
capacity,  this  reviewer  receives  post- 
cards from  college  students  who  ask 
for  all  the  documents  and  declarations 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion now  currently  under  debate: 
"Should  the  government  require  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  in  all  basic 
industries?"  Sometimes  the  more  in- 
genious student  works  out  a  dozen  in- 
volved questions,  the  hoped-for  answers 
to  which  would  create  for  him  a 
ready-made  thesis. 

Henceforth,  Kurt  Braun's  meaty, 
sober,  and  authoritative  study  will  be 
my  resource  and  recommended  reading 
reference  for  such  requests.  For  this 
book  shows  that  taking  sides  about 
compulsory  arbitration  is  really  dodg- 
ing the  main  issue  of  working  out  dur- 
ing long  years  and  jointly  by  labor 
and  management  the  procedures  where- 
by the  deadlock  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  government  intervention  can 
be  avoided. 

The  author  carefully  defines  union- 
management  cooperation.  After  an 
analysis  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
clothing  industry,  he  traces  the  growth 
of  collective  bargaining  and  union- 
management  cooperation  therein  and 
examines  each  area  (wages,  employ- 
ment conditions,  trade  practices,  sales 
promotion  and  welfare)  in  which  co- 
operation has  operated.  Then  he  evalu- 
ates the  results  obtained,  and  makes 
some  cautious  forecasts. 

Some  minor  factual  errors  need  cor- 
rection and  probably  the  author  has 
already  noted  them  for  the  next  edi- 
tion. This  is  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  official  convention  records  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
(Continued  on  page  359) 
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American  Red  Cross 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
— Administered  through  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five  area 
offices  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  There  are  3,754  local  chapters 
organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services 
of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Services  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  Services  to  Veterans,  Community 
Service  to  Camps  and  Hospitals,  Relief  to 
Prisoners  of  War,  International  Activities, 
Disaster  Prepardedness  and  Relief,  Nursing 
Services,  Nutrition  Service,  First  Aid,  Water 
Safety  and  Accident  Prevention,  Blood 
Donor  Service,  Volunteer  Special  Services, 
American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  College 
Units. 

Blind 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Information  and  consultation  about  coopera- 
tive planning  and  financing  of  social  work 
through  chests  and  councils  of  social 
agencies. 


Family  Living 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  209  S.  State  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1«30),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications. 
607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Foundation 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions 
— Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Acting  General  Director 
130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  10.  Depart- 
ments: Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Social 
Work  Administration,  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  Statistics,  Studies  in  the  Professions. 
The  publications  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpen- 
sive form  some  of  the  most  important  results 
of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Industrial  Democracy 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  with  54 
branches  seeks  to  improve  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  among  Negroes.  Conducts 
surveys  and  research  as  basis  for  its  serv- 
ices. During  war  and  post-war  period  spe- 
cializes in  securing  full  use  of  Negro  man- 
power in  production  and  reconversion.  Pub- 
lishes "Opportunity,"  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
and  other  special  bulletins  on  interracial  and 
community  problems.  Provides  fellowships 
in  Social  Work  and  Labor  Relations.  Gifts 
solicited.  1133  BroaoVay,  New  York  10. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  since  1881,  has  fol- 
lowed a  program  of  service  in  offering  prac- 
tical training  for  Negro  youth  and  in  pro- 
motion of  interracial  good  will.  Maintains 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  for 
compiling  and  releasing  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  race  relations  and  Negro  progress. 
Published  material  available.  F.  D.  Patter- 
son, President,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alab*i"->. 


Child  Welfare 


BERKSHIRE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan, 
New  York.  A  national,  non-denominational 
farm  school  for  problem  boys.  Boys  between 
12  and  14  received  through  private  surrender 
or  court  commitment.  Supported  by  agreed 
payments  from  parents  or  other  responsible 
persons,  in  addition  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. For  further  information  address  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Paddon,  .Superintendent,  or  the 
New  York  Office  at  101  Park  Ave.  Tel.: 
Lex.  2-3147. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3.  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Malcolm  Van 
Zandt,  President;  Stanley  dej.  Osborne, 
Treasurer;  Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director. 
Sponsors :  The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recrea- 
tion Center,  657  Tenth  Avenue ;  The  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  235  West  113  Street; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49th  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co- 
Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn;  Lafayette  Community  Cen- 
ter, Sumner  and  Lafayette  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

BOYS  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. — David  W.  Arm- 
strong, Exec.  Dir.  A  national  organization. 
Serves  member  Clubs  in  programs,  activi- 
ties, methods,  financing.  Organizes  new 
Clubs.  BoyscluBs  prepare  boys  for  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  Activities  include 
recreation,  physical  and  health  training,  vo- 
cational training  and  guidance,  and  character 
building  under  leadership.  Work  with  boys 
from  low  income  areas. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.C.  Inc.  in  1910  &  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1916  to  develop  character  in  boys 
&  train  them  in  citizenship.  Programs: 
Cubbing,  boys  9-11;  Scouting,  12  and  older; 
Senior  Scouting,  15  years  and  older,  avail- 
able locally  through  sponsorship  by  schools, 
churches,  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc. 
Amory  Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  88  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  16.  Dr.  Bernice  Baxter, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Executive.  Founded  by  a  group  of  educa- 
tors; incorporated  1912.  Oldest  national 
organization  in  America  serving  girls,  pro- 
vides health  and  character  building  program, 
with  emphasis  on  home  skills.  Age  groups 
served  are  Blue  Birds  (7-9  years),  Camp 
Fire  Girls  (10  through  junior  high  school 
age),  and  Horizon  Clubbers  (senior  high 
through  junior  college). 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  co- 
operates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
E.  W.  Palmer,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
*  ment  services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "the  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


This    DIRECTORY    appears    in    Survey 
Midmonthly  twelve  times  a  year. 
Rates  are  30  cents  a  line  (actual)   per 
insertion.    For  Information   contact  the 
Advertising    Department. 


Health 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY  —  1537 
35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C.  A 
national  organization  devoted  to  prevention 
of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Monthly 
publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $3.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information  given 
concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Field  Service.  C.  Stewart  Nash.  M.D., 
president;  Harry  P.  Wareham,  Executive 
Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  AT  DEN- 
VER, 3800  East  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Samuel  Schaefer,  Executive  Director, 
Allan  Hurst,  M.D.,  Medical  Director.  Free, 
non-sectarian  for  needy  tuberculous  adults 
and  children.  (Kosher  dietary.)  Maintains 
children's  service.  Medical,  educational,  vo- 
cational, occupational,  psychological,  psychi- 
atric and  social  services.  H.  J.  Corper. 
M.D.,  Research  Director;  Mrs.  Ruth  Horn- 
bein.  Director  of  Social  Service  and  Voca- 
tional Therapy.  New  York  area:  19  West 
44th  Street,  Philip  Houtz,  director ;  appli- 
cations to  Mrs.  Erna  L.  Lindebauni,  direc- 
tor of  Social  Service.  Philadelphia  area : 
1831  Chestnut  St.,  David  Mahler,  director. 
Chicago  area:  58  E.  Washington,  Gene  Pol- 
lick,  director.  Los  Angeles  area :  747  So. 
Hill  St.,  Albert  J.  Silverman,  director.  Other 
applications  through  local  Jewish  Federation 
and  Welfare  Funds  or  direct  to  Hospital. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlet*  of  methods  and  programi 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  oi 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION 
OF  AMERICA,  INC.  (formerly  Birth  Con- 
trol Federation  of  America) — A  clearing 
house  cooperating  with  social  workers  in  re- 
ferring mothers  to  medically  directed  birth 
control  clinics  in  39  states,  including  20 
centers  in  Greater  New  York.  In  areas  lack- 
ing centers,  qualified  physicians  are  available. 
Phone  or  write:  501  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  WIckersham  2-8«00.  Honorary 
Chairman,  Margaret  Sanger.  Chairman.  The 
Rev.  Cornelius  P.  Trowbridge;  Acting  Medi- 
cal Director,  Mar#  Steichen,  M.D. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA   9-6200. 

MARGARET    SANGER,    Director. 

Every    day    9    A.M.    to   4    P.M. 

Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1    P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  evenings  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 

Recreation 

NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

—325  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


Penology 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir.  Robt.  R.  Hannum, 
Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

Social  Work  Personnel 

SOCIAL    WORK    VOCATIONAL    BUREAU 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Na- 
tional placement  and  counseling  service  in 
case  work  fields.  Membership  organization 
for  social  workers  and  agencies.  No  place 
ment  fee.  Joe  R.  Hotter,  Director. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High.  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  President,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  serv- 
ice agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a 
quarterly  Bulletin.  Proceedings  are  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  $5.  75th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, April  17-23,  1948,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Religious  Organizations 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowery,  Mark  A. 
Dawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shot-well,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Mid- Western, 
The  Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  203  North  Wa- 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL    JEWISH    WELFARE    BOARD, 

145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Frank  L.  Weil,  President;  Joseph  H.  Cohen, 
Treasurer;  Joseph  Rosenzweig,  Secretary; 
S.  D.  Gershovitz,  Executive  Director,  A  na- 
tional agency  serving  as  National  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Centers,  YMHA's, 
etc.,  and  providing  welfare,  religious  and  so- 
cial activities  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
other  members  of  armed  forces.  A  member 
of  the  United  Service  Organizations. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS— 347  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City;  1201  local  Asso- 
ciations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


USED     BOOKS 

50%  Off  Regular  Price 

for  books  displayed  by  our  field 
workers.  In  good  condition,  but  without 
that  new  loot! 

For  complete  neia  list  tcritf 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book   Order   Deportment 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


and  the  ILGWU  are  quoted  for  1944, 
while  both  unions  met  in  1947,  three 
months  before  this  book  was  published, 
and  brought  the  record  up  to  date. 
The  membership  of  the  ILGWU  is 
25  percent  higher  than  the  figure  given. 
And  although  the  women's  garment 
industry  is  small  scale,  the  "90,000" 
employers  under  contract  should  be  one 
tenth  of  that  number. 

In  this  book,  there  is  neither  hoopla 
nor  platitudes  about  a  permanent 
identity  of  interest  between  employer 
and  employe  in  the  clothing  industry. 
Mr.  Braun  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  consult  the  record  and  to  talk  to 
government  agencies,  mariagement,  and 
unions.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  bit- 
ter conflicts  which  preceded  union  rec- 
ognition by  the  employers.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  a  depression  might  see  a 
revival  of  the  old  civil  war  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  over  the  respective  shares 
in  a  diminishing  production  pie. 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  it  can  be 
done — that  farsighted  management  and 
trade  unions  can  in  a  complex,  small 
scale,  seasonal  industry  find  a  com- 
munity of  interest  to  their  mutual 
benefit  and  also  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  public.  Cooperation  can  never  be 
the  child  of  government  compulsion. 
Voluntary  mutual  understanding  alone 
can  be  its  sire.  The  book  deserves 
wide  and  serious  study.. 
Educational  Director  MARK  STARR 
ILGWU. 


COMMUNITIES 

(Continued    from    page    343) 
traffic    accidents    this    year;    it's    time 
someone  paid  attention  to  traffic  safety 
in  our  block." 

"We  are  the  forgotten  street,  the 
cleaning  wagons  never  come  around." 

"We  want  new  houses  we  can  afford 
to  live  in." 

"We  like  it  here  and  want  to  stay, 
but  not  in  these  shacks.  I'll  run  away 
from  here  just  as  soon  as  my  husband 
gets  a  raise,  though  my  grandmother 
and  I  were  born  around  here." 

"My  house  was  condemned  seven 
years  ago  and  I  am  still  living  in  it. 
Sure,  there  is  a  crack  in  the  wall  as 
big  as  your  fist  and  the  wind  blows 
through  the  cracks  around  the  doors, 
but  the  rent  is  cheap." 

"You  could  rebuild  our  block  easily, 
without  making  anybody  move,  only 
four  families  live  in  it." 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Planning  Conference  on  May 


27,  1947,  over  three  hundred  delegates 
and  interested  individuals  attended. 
The  committees  made  reports  which 
included  the  following  suggestions: 

Washington  Avenue,  which  has  rail- 
road tracks  running  above  ground, 
should  be  depressed,  with  the  rails 
placed  underground. 

A  street  alongside  an  express  and 
freight  highway  should  be  turned  into 
a  buffer  strip  as  a  playground  to  pro- 
tect the  residents  in  the  nearby  streets. 

Ronaldson  Cemetery,  unused  for 
years,  should  be  moved  and  a  play 
field  should  replace  it. 

Dozens  of  play  streets  should  be 
blocked  off. 

A  school  should  be  turned  into  a 
community  center  with  special  atten- 
tion to  preschool  children.  Tot  lots 
should  be  set  up  for  the  very  little 
ones. 

Four  square  blocks,  the  most  dilapi- 
dated, should  be  designated  for  a  re- 
development project  to  serve  as  model 
to  educate  the  neighbors  on  the  value 
of  planned  housing  projects. 

A  new  neighborhood  was  envisaged 
by  those  who  live  in  it.  Should  these 
recommendations  be  voted  on?  "Not 
tonight,"  said  one  of  the  neighbors. 
"Let  us  hold  a  series  of  hearings,"  he 
proposed.  "First  spread  these  recom- 
mendations on  paper  and  distribute 
them.  Send  out  a  call  to  all  those  in- 
terested to  come  to  open  town  meet- 
ings and  let  them  voice  their  opinions." 

Three  such  open  hearings  were  held 
during  June  with  an  average  of  thirty 
in  attendance.  These  miniature  town 
meetings  brought  new  and  concrete 
suggestions,  which  were  incorporated 
in  the  final  recommendations. 

When  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion was  approached  for  a  hearing, 
there  was  an  immediate  and  pleased 
response.  The  date  set  was  August 
13,  1947.  Fifty  neighbors  from  South 
Philadelphia  appeared  on  a  very  hot 
and  humid  afternoon. 

They  made  clear  their  opinions  and 
concerns,  and  the  final  draft  of  their 
plans  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ed- 
ward Hopkinson,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. Further  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission with  the  representatives  of  the 
South  Philadelphia  area  were  arranged 
to  provide  for  more  detailed  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. Two  years  of  self-preparation 
had  produced  an  informed,  actively  in- 
terested group  .of  citizens  who  had 
taken  the  first  step  in  cooperation  be- 
tween the  planners  and  those  planned 
for. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


IS  THERE  ANY  VIRTUE 


.7 


Do  Negroes  want  social  equality?  Are  Negroes 
proud  to  be  Americans?  Do  they  fight  gladly  to 
preserve  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life?  What  do 
they  say  about  unions,  crime,  Jim-crow,  illegi- 
timacy, venereal  disease?  Trends  in  race  relations? 
Prominent,  educated  Richmond,  Va.  Negroes  answer 
these  and  many  other  questions  of  Interest  to 
social,  health  and  welfare  workers,  agency  board 
members,  chest  and  council  personnel,  everyone 
interested  in  black-white  problems  in  THINK  ON 
THESE  THINGS  by  June  Purcell  Guild. 
Secure  THINK  ON  THESE  THINGS  from  the 
Schauer  Publishing  Co.,  II 26  Santa  Barbara  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  $1  a  copy. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 

your   library.      $4.00    a    year.      1790    Broadway 
at   58th   St..   New  York   19,   N.    Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tendei  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUKEAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COUNSELLING  SERVICE 

YOUR  DREAM  OF  PRIVATE  PRACTICE 
IS  POSSIBLE.  Will  assist  unusually  quali- 
fied person  to  establish  practice  in  YOUR 
COMMUNITY,  Write  1314  Eaton  Tower, 
Detroit  26. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PROFESSIONAL   POSITIONS 

Specializing  in  the  non-profit  field:  Social 
Service,  Community  Organization  and  allied 
programs. 

ZALAINE  HULL 

Donaldson  &  Hull  Agency,   Personnel   Consultants 

135  Broadway,  New  York  6 

Be  3-7760 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  Wise.  7-4961.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE  posi- 
tion in  community  organization,  group  work  or 
institution.  Excellent  experience  and  recom- 
mendations— national  and  overseas  agencies. 
Age  33,  married.  8667  Survey. 

RECREATION.  CRAFTS,  HOUSEFATHER, 
CAMP  COUNSELOR,  available  immediately, 
mature,  experienced,  references.  8650  Survey. 

GROUP   WORKER,   male,   single,    M.S.W.   de- 
sires    position    with    progressive,    non-sectarian 
agency    or    institution.     Available    now.     8660- 
Survey. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  of  Farm  School  for 
problem  boys  desires  similar  position.  Ten 
years  executive  experience.  Minimum  salary 
considered  $4000.  Now  employed.  8666  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  INSTITUTIONAL  MAN- 
AGER  wants  challenging  position,  to  build 
up  and  reorganize  private  or  public  institu- 
tion ;  28  years  experience  in  various  types  of 
social  service  and  government  agencies.  East 
or  West  Coast  location  preferable.  8665  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 35c     per     line 

Non-display 80    per    word 

Minimum    Charge       .      SI. SO    per    insertion 

Discounts      .      .      1O%     on    six    insertions 

CASH   WITH    ORDER 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINIC,  San  Mateo 
County,  (suburban  San  Francisco)  recently 
organized,  has  opening  for  psychiatric  social 
worker,  preferably  with  administrative  ex- 
perience; beginning  salary  $4000.  to  $4500. 
Unusual  professional  opportunity  in  keenly 
interested  cooperative  community.  Apply  im- 
mediately by  telegram  or  airmail  to  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  1408  Howard  Avenue,  Bur- 
lingame,  California. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  Home  situated  in 
suburb  of  large  city  on  Eastern  seaboard, 
caring  for  25  girls  either  motherless  or  from 
broken  homes.  Would  be  empowered  to  engage 
three  well-educated  assistants.  Liberal  summer 
vacation  and  also  school  holidays.  Social  serv- 
ice training  or  its  equivalent  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience and  ability.  8663  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER— with  M.S.S.  or  one  year  in 
graduate  school  plus  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  8664  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  female,  psychiatric,  intake 
worker  and  counselor  interested  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled.  Opportunity  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping nationally  recognized  program.  State 
age,  education,  experience  and  present  salary. 
8662  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  experienced  in  family  and 
children's  work,  especially  in  the  latter  field, 
for  a  small  multiple  function  Jewish  agency 
in  a  middle  size,  midwestern  community.  Op- 
portunities for  student  supervision,  community 
and  group  work-case  work  activities.  Salary 
range  between  $3,000  and  $3,800.  8661  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER  for  foster  home  placement 
and  home  finding.  Suburb  of  Chicago.  Ben- 
senville  Home  Society,  Bensenville,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR  OR  SENIOR  CASE  WORKER 
for  small  children's  and  family  agency.  Grad- 
uate training  essential.  Excellent  salary  and 
working  conditions.  Apply  Family  Service  So- 
ciety, 408  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Massillon,  Ohio. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR— opportunity  to 
work  with  fine  young  staff  eager  to  develop. 
Fairly  new  Department,  rethinking  policies 
and  program.  Social  Service  Department  of 
Hospital  in  New  York  City.  Family,  psychi- 
atric or  medical  background  acceptable.  8642 
Survey. 

CASEWORKERS  for  national  agency  with 
multiple  service  program  for  adjustment  of 
foreign  born  in  U.  S. :  M.  S.  degree  re- 
quired ;  salary  range  $2700-$3925 ;  appoint- 
ment within  range  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  opportunities.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desirable.  Write  or  telephone 
United  Service  for  New  Americans.  Inc.,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.,  CO  7-9700. 

DIRECTOR,  small  neighborhood  center;  grad- 
uate school  social  work;  experience  group 
work  and  community  organization ;  $4000 ; 
Jewish  agency  serving  total  community;  state 
qualifications  first  letter.  8657  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  to  super- 
vise Social  Service  Department  in  New  Type 
80-Bed  State  Mental  Hospital.  Should  be 
graduate  of  School  of  Social  Work  with  re- 
lated experience.  Salary  range  $3000  to  $4000. 
Permanent  position  under  Civil  Service.  Write 
Dr.  E.  E.  Elder,  Superintendent,  Youngs- 
town  Receiving  Hospital,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

CASEWORKER  for  Day  Nursery  operated  by 
Family  Service  agency.  Must  have  full  train- 
ing. Opportunity  for  play  therapy  interviews, 
analytic  consultation,  participation  with  trained 
casework  staff.  Complete  personnel  practices. 
Salary  according  qualifications :  Caseworker 
I— $2400-$2760  ;  Caseworker  II— $2580-$3780. 
Write  Executive  Secretary,  Family  Service 
Society  of  St.  Louis  County,  107  South 
Meramac  Avenue,  Clayton  5,  Missouri. 

CASEWORKER.  Well  trained,  wanted  for  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary. Field  Work  in  psychiatric,  family  or 
medical  agency  acceptable.  Fairly  new  de- 
partment. Emphasis  on  casework  aspects  of 
rehabilitation.  Offers  casework  service  to  priv- 
ate patients  on  fee  basis.  Good  supervision. 
Salary  range  $2400-$3400.  8655  Survey. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  OPENINGS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED  FAMILY 
AND  CHILD  WELFARE  CASE  WORK- 
ERS. 

GRADE  I     $2580-$2936 

GRADE  II     $2664-$3312 

GRADE  III      J3144  up 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  995 
MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ACTIVITIES;  neighborhood 
center ;  experience  group  work ;  graduate 
school  social  work;  $3000  to  $3800  depending 
on  experience ;  Jewish  agency  serving  total 
community ;  state  qualifications  first  letter. 
8658  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  qualified  psychiatric  social  worker 
for  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  California, 
100  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Salary  range, 

$3000   to  $3500.   8659   Survey. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  CASEWORK,  for  multiple 
service  family  casework  agency.  Interesting 
and  challenging  opportunity.  Salary  range 

t3600-$4500   annually.   Write    Director,  Jewish 
ocial    Service    Bureau,    127    N.    W.    Second 
Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

SUPERVISOR,  man  or  woman;  2  years  train- 
ing, successful  experience  in  case  work  prac- 
tice, at  least  one  year  experience  in  super- 
vision; would  supervise  2/3  time,  carry  about 
10  cases  involving  complicated  emotiona_l  prob- 
lems ;  salary  $3200  to  $3600,  depending  on 
qualifications ;  interesting  position  in  small 
family  agency  of  good  standards;  mild  climate, 
superb  scenery,  outstanding  year-round  recre- 
ational opportunities ;  write  Family  and  Child 
Service,  222  Provident  Building,  Tacoma  2, 
Washington. 

CASEWORKER  for  Protestant  Children's 
Agency  (accredited)  having  institutional  and 
foster  home  program.  Large  midwestern  city. 
Must  have  completed  graduate  training  and  be 
ready  for  some  supervisory  responsibility.  Op- 
portunity for  advancement.  Write  giving  quali- 
fications and  salary  expected.  8645  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  case  worker  of  ad- 
vanced agency  classification.  Duties  include 
limited  case  load  and  responsibility  for  special 
projects.  Salary  range  $3200  to  $4500.  Write 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  who  has  had  no  less  than 
one  year's  experience  as  a  salaried  person  in 
a  licensed  Child  Placement  Agency  and  who 
is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  school  of  social 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  since  this  agency 
is  newly  organized.  Ideal  working  conditions 
and  personnel  practices.  Salary  $2700-$3000. 
Send  full  background  of  education,  experience 
to  Family  Service  Agency,  616  W.C.U. 
Building,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

SENIOR      Ind JUNIOR      CASEWORKERS 

wanted  for  home  finding  and  adoptive  studies, 
excellent  supervition  assured.  Salary  range — 
$2200  to  $3000.  Write  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  403  Consolidated  Building, 
Jacksonville  2,  Florida. 

ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR  with  group  work 
training  and  experience  in  agency  located  in 
Negro-White  neighborhood  carrying  on  inter- 
racial program.  Position  open  January  1, 
1948.  Write  Maurice  McCrackin,  Findlay 
Street  Neighborhood  House,  916  Poplar  Street, 
Cincinnati  14,  Ohio. 

STENOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANT  (WOMAN) 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  OF  THE 
FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN  THE 
KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  SEND  DATA 
SHEET  TO  AGNES  LEWIS,  EXF.CUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WENDOVER,  KENTUCKY. 

CASEWORKER,  woman,  A.A.S.W.  or  equiv- 
alent, for  new  rapidly  growing  family  agency. 
Very  good  opportunity  for  a  competent 
worker.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Family  Service  of  Altoona, 
510  Commerce  Building,  Altoona,  Pa. 

SUPERVISOR  for  a  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  a  large  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  Quali- 
fications :  Academic  training  and  experience 
in  Supervision.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience— minimum  $3580.  8635  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS— Catholic  Family  and  Child 
Care  Agency  has  two  staff  vacancies.  Salary 
in  accordance  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  At 
least  one  year's  graduate  training  required. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  855  South  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

CASEWORKER  — SUPERVISOR  —  for  job 
leading  to  full  supervision.  Position  soon. 
Must  have  completed  graduate  training,  have 
interest  in  supervision,  and  have  had  substan- 
tial casework  experience  in  agency  of  high 
standards.  Opening  January  1.  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  Inc.,  313  S.  E.  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  (WOMAN) 
FOR  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  IN 
THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS.  FOR 
INFORMATION  WRITE  AGNES  LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WENDOVER, 
LESLIE  CO.,  KENTUCKY. 
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